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No  apology  ia  needed  for  the  publication  of  another  Life 
of  Christy  for  the  subject,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
is  '^  of  quite  perennial,  infinite  character,  and  its  significance 
will  ever  demand  to  be  anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made 
manifest" 

The  freshness  and  interest  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  its 
power  as  a  great  factor  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  worl^, 
increase  with  each  generation.  The  influence  of  His  life, 
His  words,  and  His  death,  have,  from  the  first,  been  like 
leaven  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity.  He  made  religion 
spiritual  instead  of  ceremonial  and  external ;  universal,  in* 
stead  of  local  He  gave  us  the  magnificent  dowry  of  a  faith 
in  One  Common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race,  and.  thus, 
of  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  He  confirmed 
the  doctrine  of  our  immortality,  and  scattered  abroad  the 
germs  of  a  heavenly  life  by  His  fundamental  requirements  of 
love  to  God  and  our  neighbour.  All  reforms  of  individual 
and  public  life  lie  veiled  in  these  principles,  awaiting  the 
advance  of  our  moral  sense,  to  apprehend  and  apply  them. 
They  have  already  given  freedom  to  the  slave;  raised 
woman ;  purified  morals ;  mitigated  war ;  created  liberty ; 
and  made  humanity  a  growing  force,  in  things  private,  civil, 
and  political     All  that  love  to  our  fellow-man  can  prompt 
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finds  itself  only  a  copy  of  that  Life  which  was  spent  in  con- 
tinually doing  good,  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  for  others 
finds  itsejf  anticipated  by  Calvary. 

To  the  individual  Christian,  Jesus  is  the  Divine  Saviour, 
to  believe  in  Whom  is  life  everlsisting  :  to  know  Whom  is  to 
have  peace  with  God.  Love  has  no  diviner  emblem  than 
the  Good  Shepherd  :  Beneficence  no  ideal  so  perfect,  as  that 
"  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  :*'  Fidelity  to 
duty  no  loftier  standard  than  a  life  laid  down  at  its  command : 
Self-sacrifice  no  dream  so  perfect  as  the  record  of  His  death 
on  the  Cross. 

To  write  the  story  of  such  a  life  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is 
one  beyond  all  others  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
age.  1 1  is  impossible  to  describe  the  infinite  dignity  of  His 
person,  but  His  words  and  acts  are  His  legacy  to  us,  which 
it  is  vital  to  study  and  apply. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  restore,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
world  in  which  Jesus  moved;  the  country  in  which  He  lived ; 
the  people  among  whom  He  grew  up  and  ministered ;  the  re- 
hgion  in  which  He  was  trained ;  the  Temple  services  in  which 
He  took  part ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of 
His  time ;  the  parties  of  the  day,  their  opinions  and  their 
spirit ;  the  customs  that  ruled ;  the  influences  that  prevailed ; 
the  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels,  that  formed  the  history  of  His  lifetime,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  rjpcovered. 

In  this  picture.  He,  Himself,  is,  of  course,  the  central 
figure,  to  Avhich  all  details  are  subordinate.  I  liave  tried  to 
present  His  acts  and  words  as  they  would  strike  those  who 
first  saw  or  heard  them,  and  have  added  only  as  much  eluci* 
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dation  to  the  latter  as  seemed  needed.  All  His  Sayings  and 
Discourses  are  given  in  full,  for  a  Life  in  which  He  is  not 
His  own  interpreter,  must  be  defective. 

No  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  myself  how  open  such 
a  book  must  be  to  criticism.  Where  the  best  and  wisest  have 
differed,  I  could  not  expect  that  all  will  agree  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  hope  to  have  escaped  oversights,  or  even  errors, 
in  treating  a  subject  so  extensive.  I  can  only  plead  my 
honest  desire  for  truth  and  correctness,  in  mitigation  of 
judgment 

I  trust,  however,  that  my  book,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  re- 
liable picture  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  in  which  He  moved,  and  that  it  will  throw  light  on 
the  narratives  in  the  Gospels,  by  filling  up  their  brief  out- 
lines, where  possible. 

For  the  various  sources  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  I 
must  only  refer  to  the  books  named  at  the  side  of  each  page, 
and  the  Ust  of  authorities  at  the  beginning.  I  have  used 
them  freely,  but  always,  so  far  aa  I  know,  with  due  acknow- 
ledgment. 

And,  now,  go  forth,  My  Book,  and  may  He  whose  honour 
thou  seekest,  bless  thee,  and  thy  Unknown  Reader  1 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUOTORT. 

THE  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  to  be  told  in  these  pages,  oiiai>.  i. 
most  ever  remain  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful  study 
for  all  men,  of  every  age.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those  of 
other  faiths,  that  He  was  at  once  a  great  Teacher,  and  a 
living  illustration  of  the  truths  He  taught.  The  Moham- 
medan world  give  Him  the  high  tide  of  the  Masth  (Messiah), 
and  set  Him  above  all  the  prophets.  The  Jews  confess 
admiration  of  His  character  and  words,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospels.  Nor  is  there  any  hesitation  among  the  great  intel- 
lects of  diiFerent  ages,  whatever  their  special  position  towards 
Christianity ;  whether  its  humble  disciples,  or  openly  opposed 
to  it,  or  carelessly  indifferent,  or  vaguely  latitudinarian. 

We  all  know  how  lowly  a  reverence  is  paid  to  Him  in 
passage  after  passage  by  Shakspere,  the  greatest  intellect 
known,  in  its  wide,  many-sided  splendour.  Men  like  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Milton,  set  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  above  every  other.  To  show  that  no  other  subject 
of  study  can  claim  an  equal  interest,  Jean  Paul  Rlchter  tells 
us  that  ^^  the  life  of  Christ  concerns  Him  who,  being  the 
holiest  among  the  mighty,  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  lifted 
with  His  pierced  hand  empires  off  their  hinges,  and  turned 
the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs 
the  ages.'*^  Spinoza  caUs  Christ  the  S3nnbol  of  divine "  ^«««««tott 
wisdom ;  Kant  and  Jacobi  hold  him  up  as  the  symbol  of  jSISJl  ^SSJ? 
'deai  perfection,  and  ScfaeUing  and  Hegel  as  that  of  liie  union   ^^^  ^  ^ 
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GBAP.  L     of  the  divine  and  human.     *'  I  esteem  the  Gospels^"  suya 

Goethe,  "  to  be  thoroughly  genuine,  for  there  shines  forth 

from  them  the  reflected  splendour  of  a  sublimity,  proceeding 

from  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  so  divine  a  kind  as  only 

» oinwwfov  the  divine  could  ever  have  manifested  upon  carth."^    "  How 

iii*l7i  petty  are  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp,** 


says  Rousseau,  "  compared  with  the  Gospels  I  Can  it  be  that 
writings  at  once  so  sublime  and  so  simple  are  the  work  of 
men  ?  Can  He  whose  life  they  tell  be  Himseli  no  more 
than  a  mere  man  ?  Is  there  anything,  in  His  character,  of 
the  enthusiast  or  the  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness, 
what  purity  in  His  ways,  what  touching  grace  in  His  teach- 
ings! What  a  loftiness  in  His  maxims,  what  profound 
wisdom  in  His  words  1  What  presence  of  mind,  what 
delicacy  and  aptness  in  His  replies  I  What  an  empire  over 
His  passions  ?  Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the  sage,  who 
knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  die  without  weakness 
and  without  display  ?  My  friend,  men  do  not  invent  like 
this;  and  the  facts  respecting  Socrates,  which  no  one  doubts, 
are  not  so  well  attested  as  those  about  Jesus  Christ.  These 
Jews  could  never  have  struck  this  tone,  or  thought  of  this 
morality,  and  the  Gospel  has  characteristics  of  truthfulness 
so  grand,  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  their 
inventors  would  be  even  more  wonderful  than  He  whom  they 
portray."  "  Yes,  if  the  death  of  Socrates  be  that  of  a  sage, 
•  Anitas  I.  k.    the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God."* 

Thomas  Carlyle  repeatedly  expresses  a  similar  reverence. 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  he,  "  our  divinest  symbol  I  Higher 
has  the  human  thought  not  yet  reached."  "  A  symbol  of 
quite  perennial,  infinite  character,  whose  significance  will 
ever  demand  to  be  anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made 
manifest."*  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  the  foremost  man  in 
his  day  among  American  Unitarians,  is  equally  marked  in 
oijOTh^  his  words.*  *'The  character  of  Jesus,"  says  he,  "is  whoUy 
TOLX241.  inexplicable  on  human  principles."  Matthias  Claudius,  one 
of  the  people's  poets  of  Germany,  last  century,  writes  to  o 
friend,*  "  No  one  ever  thus  loved  [as  Christ  did],  nor  did 
anything  so  truly  great  and  good  as  the  Bible  tells  us  of 
Him  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man.     It  is  a  holy  form. 
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which  rises  before  the  poor  pilgrim  like  a  star  in  the  nighty     chap  t 
and  satisfies  his  innermost  craying,  his  most  secret  yearn- 
bgs  and  hopes. **    '^  Jesus  Christ,"  says  the  exquisite  genius. 
Herder,   ^^is  in  the  noblest,   and  most  perfect  sense,  the 
realized  ideal  of  humanity/' '  *  il^T^' 

No  one  will  accuse  the  first  Napoleon  of  being  either  a  S7'  ^ '' 
pietist  or  weak-minded.  He  strode  the  world  in  his  day 
L  a  Colossus,  a  man  of  gigantic  inteUect,  however  worth, 
less  and  depraved  in  moral  sense.  Conversing  one  day,  at 
St  Helena,  as  his  custom  was,  about  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, and  comparing  himself  with  them,  he  suddenly  turned 
round  to  one  of  his  suite  and  asked  him,  ^'  Can  you  tell  me 
who  Jesus  Christ  was?'*  The  officer  owned  that  he  had 
not  yet  taken  much  thought  of  such  things.  "  Well,  then,'* 
said  Napoleon,  "  I  will  tell  you."  He  then  compared  Christ 
with  himself,  and  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  showed 
how  Jesus  far  surpassed  them.  ^^I  think  I  understand 
somewhat  of  human  nature,"  he  continued,  ^^and  I  tell 
you  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a  man,  but  not  one  is 
like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man.  Alexander, 
Cffisar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded  great  empires; 
but  upon  what  did  the  creations  of  our  genius  depend? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love, 
and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die  for  Him."®  "  The '  SSSSf' 
Gospel  is  no  mere  book,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "but  ''*^**** 
a  living  creature,  with  a  vigour,  a  power,  which  conquers  all 
that  opposes  it.  Here  lies  the  Book  of  Books  upon  the 
table  [touching  it  reverently] ;  I  do  not  tire  of  reading  it, 
and  do  so  daily  with  equal  pleasure.  The  soul,  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  is  no  longer  its  own :  God 
possesses  it  entirely :  He  directs  its  thoughts  and  faculties ; 
it  is  His.  What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
Yet  in  this  absolute  sovereignty  He  has  but  one  aim — the 
spiritual  perfection  of  the  individual,  the  purification  of  his 
conscience,  his  union  with  what  is  true,  the  salvation  of  his 
BouL  Men  wonder  at  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  but  here 
\B  a  conqueror  who  draws  men  to  Himself  for  their  highest 
good ;  who  unites  to  Himself,  incorporates  into  Himself,  not 
^  nation,  bat  the  whole  human  race  1  ^ 
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I  might  multiply  such  testimonies  from  men  of  all  ages 
and  classes,  indefinitely;  let  me  give  only  one  or  two 
more. 

Among  all  the  Biblical  critics  of  Germany,  no  one  has 
risen  with  an  intellect  more  piercing,  a  learning  more  vast 
and  a  fireedom  and  fearlessness  more  unquestioned,  than  De 
Wette.  Yet,  listen  to  a  sentence  from  the  pre£EU%  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  published  just 
oSSJb!^  before  his  death,  in  1849  :•  "This  only  I  know,  that  there 
^^  *"  ^  is  salvation  in  no  other  name  than  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Crucified,  and  that  nothing  loftier  ofiers  itself  to 
humanity  than  the  God-manhood  realized  in  Him,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  He  founded — an  idea  and  problem 
not  yet  rightly  understood  and  incorporated  into  the  life, 
even  of  those  who,  in  other  respects,  justly  rank  as  the  most 
sealous  and  the  warmest  Christians  I  Were  Christ  in  deed 
and  in  truth  our  Life,  how  could  such  a  falling  away  from 
Him  be  possible  ?  Those  in  whom  He  lived  would  witness 
so  mightily  for  Him,  through  their  whole  life,  whether  spoken^ 
written,  or  acted,  that  unbelief  would  be  forced  to  silence,** 

Nor  is  the  incidental  testimony  to  Christ  of  those  who 
have  openly  acknowledged  their  supreme  devotion  to  Him 
less  striking.  There  have  been  martyrs  to  many  creeds,  but 
what  reli^on  ever  saw  an  army  of  martyrs  willingly  dying 
for  the  personal  love  they  bore  to  the  founder  of  their  faith  ? 
Yet  this  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  martyrs 
of  Christianity,  from  the  days  when,  as  tradition  teUs  us, 
Peter  was  led  to  crucifixion  with  the  words  ever  on  his  lips, 
"  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,"  or  when  the  aged  Poly- 
carp, — ^about  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Smjrma, — ^answered  die  governor,  who  sought  to  make  him 
revile  Christ^® — "Eighty and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and 
He  never  did  me  wrong ;  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  my 
King  who  has  saved  me  ?  "  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  yean 
passed  from  the  time  when  the  early  confessor  died  blessing 
God  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  have  a  share  in  the 
number  of  martyrs  and  in  the  cup  of  Christ;  and  a  man  oi 
high  culture  and  intellect  lies  dying,  the  native  of  an  island 
peopled  only  by  outside  barbarians  in  the  days  of  Polycarp 
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The  attendants,  watching  his  last  moments^  see  his  lips  cwoi,  i 
move,  and  bending  over  him,  catch  the  faint  sounds,  '^  Jesus, 
love  I — Jesus,  love! — the  same  thing," — the  last  words 
uttered  before  he  left  them.  It  was  the  death-bed  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh.  Thus  the  character  of  Christ  still  retains 
the  supreme  charm  by  which  it  drew  towards  it  the  deepest 
affections  of  the  heart  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church ; 
and  such  a  character  must  claim,  above  all  others,  our 
reverent  and  thoughtful  study. 

If  we  attempt  to  discover  what  it  is  in  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  shown  in  His  life,  that  thus 
attracts   such  permanent  admiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to 

do  80. 

In  an  age  when  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  was  realized 
in  the  Baptist*s  withdrawing  from  men,  and  burying  him- 
%lf  in  the  ascetic  solitudes  of  the  desert,  Christ  came, 
bringing  religion  into  the  haunts  and  homes  and  every-day 
life  of  men.  For  the  mortifications  of  the  hermit  He  sub- 
stituted the  labours  of  active  benevolence ;  for  the  fears  and 
gloom  which  shrank  from  men.  He  brought  the  light  of  a 
cheerful  piety,  which  made  every  act  of  daily  life  religious. 
He  found  the  domain  of  religion  fenced  ofi^  as  something 
distinct  from  common  duties,  and  He  threw  down  the 
wall  of  separation,  and  consecrated  the  whole  sweep  of 
existence.  He  lived,  a  man  amongst  men,  sharing  alike 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  dignifying  the  humblest  details 
of  life  by  making  them  subordinate  to  the  dngle  aim  of  His 
Father's  glory.  Henceforth  the  grand  revolution  was  in- 
augurated, which  taught  that  religion  does  not  lie  in  selfish 
or  morbid  devotion  to  personal  interests,  whether  in  the  desert 
or  the  temple,  but  in  loving  work  and  self-sacrifice  for  othersw 

The  absolute  unselfishness  of  Christ's  character  is,  indeed, 
its  unique  charm.  His  own  life  is  self-denial  throughout, 
and  He  makes  a  similar  spirit  the  test  of  all  healthy  re- 
ligious life.  It  is  He  who  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ; "  who  reminds  us  that  life,  like  the  wheat, 
yields  fruit  only  by  its  own  dying ;  who  gave  us  the  ideal 
of  life  in  His  own  absolute  self-oblivion.  We  feel  instinc- 
tively that  this  Gospel  of  Love  alone  is  divine,  and  that 
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1      we  cannot  withhold  our  homage  from  the  only  perfectly 
Unselfish  Life  ever  seen  on  earth. 

There  is  much,  besides,  to  which  I  can  only  allude  in  a 
word.  He  demands  repentance  from  all,  but  never  for  a 
moment  hints  at  any  need  of  it  for  Himself.  With  all  His 
matchless  lowliness,  He  advances  personal  claims  which,  in  a 
mere  man,  would  be  the  very  delirium  of  religious  pride.  He 
was  divinely  patient  under  every  form  of  suflfering, — a  home- 
less life,  hunger  and  thirst,  craft  and  violence,  meanness 
and  pride,  the  taunts  of  enemies  and  betrayals  of  friends, 
ending  in  an  ignominious  death.  Nothing  of  all  this  for  a 
moment  turned  Him  from  His  chosen  path  of  love  and  pity. 
His  last  words,  like  His  whole  life,  were  a  prayer  for  those 
who  returned  Him  evil  for  good.  His  absolute  superiority 
to  everything  narrow  or  local,  so  that  He,  a  Jew,  founds  a 
reli^on  in  which  all  mankind  are  a  common  brotherhood, 
equal  before  God ;  the  dignity,  calmness,  and  self-possession 
before  rulers,  priests,  and  governors,  which  sets  Him  im- 
measurably above  them ;  His  freedom  from  superstition,  in 
an  age  which  was  superstitious  almost  beyond  example; 
His  superiority  to  the  merely  external  and  ritual,  in  an  age 
when  rites  and  externals  were  the  sum  of  religion :  all  these 
considerations,  to  mention  no  others,  explain  the  m3^terious 
attraction  of  His  character,  even  when  looked  at  only  as  that 
of  an  ideal  Man. 

When,  from  His  character,  we  turn  to  His  teachings,  the 
claims  of  His  Life  on  our  reverent  study  are  still  further 
strengthened.  To  Him  we  owe  the  expansion  of  whatever 
was  vital  in  Ancient  Judaism  from  the  creed  of  a  tribe 
into  a  religion  for  the  world.  The  Old  Testament  reveals  a 
sublime  and  touching  description  of  God  as  the  Creator 
and  the  All-wise  and  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things ;  as  the 
God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  thing  and 

■  M  t  ML  the  breath  of  all  mankind ;  ^^  the  God  of  Providence,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  all  creatures  wait,  and  who  gives  them  their 

»  ft.  145  u.  meat  in  due  season  ;  ^*  as  a  Being  of  infinite  majesty,  who  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  but  yet  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth :  as  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
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and  sin,  and  as  pitying  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as  a  father     Qg^  >• 

pitieth  his  children.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  bring 

the  character  of  God,  as  a  God  of  Love,  into  full  noon-day 

light,  in  His  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten 

Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but 

have  eternal  Ufe,^    In  the  New  Testament  He  is  first  called  » JobB  a.  u. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven— the  Father  of  all  mankind.*    The  •  2i*iST3i 

Old  Testament  proclaimed  Him  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,    £d2rTte 

and  Jacob— the  Portion  of  Israel :  Christ  points  the  eyes 

of  all  nations  to  Him  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 

race. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  are  as  new  and 
as  subUme  as  this  grand  conception  of  God,  and  spring 
directly  from  it.  The  highest  ideal  of  man  must  ever  be, 
that  his  soul  reflects  the  image  of  hb  Creator,  and  this 
image  can  only  be  that  of  pure,  all-embracing  love,  to  God 
and  man,  for  God  is  love.  Outward  service,  alone,  is  of 
no  value :  the  pure  heart,  only,  loves  aright :  it,  only, 
reflects  the  divine  likeness  ;  for  purity  and  love  are  the 
same  in  the  Eternal.  A  religion  resting  on  such  a  basis 
bears  the  seal  of  heaven.  But  this  divine  law  constitutes 
Christianity. 

The  moraUty  taught  by  Christ  is  in  keeping  with 
such  fundamental  demands.  Since  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  limitation  to  duty  but  that 
of  power.  It  can  only  be  bounded  by  our  possibilities 
of  performance,  and  that  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  both  towards  God  and  our  neighbour. 
The  perfect  holiness  of  God  can  alone  be  the  standard  of 
our  aspiration ;  for  love  means  obedience,  and  God  cannot 
look  upon  sin.  To  be  a  perfect  Christian  is  to  be  a 
anless  man — sinless  through  the  obedience  of  perfect  love. 
Such  a  morality  has  the  seal  of  the  living  God  on  its 
forehead. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  realizing  our  obligations  to 
Christ,  that  there  was  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  teaching. 
Antiquity,  outside  the  Jewish  world,  had  no  conception  of 
what  we  call  sin.  There  is  no  word  in  Greek  for  what  we 
mean  by  it :  the  expression  for  it  is  sjmonymous  with  physical 
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cHARL     eviL^^^     There  was  either  no  guilt  in  an  action,  or  the 

*  ^SoSSto    ^^*y  ^^  *^  blame,  or  the  action  waa  irredstible.    Priests 

Sftni*^*  and  people  had  no  aim  or  desire  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  or 

festivals,  beyond  the  removal  of  a  defilement,  not  conadered 

as  a  moral,  but  a  physical  stain;  and  they  attributed  a 

magical  efibct  to  propitiatory  rites  through  which  they 

thought  to  obtain  that  removal ;  this  effect  being  sure  to 

follow  if  there  were  no  omission  in  the  rite,  even  though  the 

"  TSaSSto   ^^  remained  consciously  inclined  to  evil  I  ^ 

M^^  j«w,       rj^Q  Roman  was  as  free  from  having  any  conception  of  sin 

as  the  Greek.     Even  such  moralists  as  Seneca  had  only  a 

blind  spiritual  pride  which  confounded  (jod  and  nature,  and 

regarded  man — ^the  crown  of  nature  and  its  most  perfect 

work — ^as  God's  equal,  or  even  as  His  superior,  for  the 

divine  nature,  in  his  creed,  reaches  perfection  in  man  only. 

Every  man,  he  tells  us,  carries  God  about  with  him  in  his 

bosom ;  in  one  aspect  of  his  being  he  is  God — ^virtue  is  only 

the  following  nature,  and  men's  vices  are  only  madness.  * 

Compare  with  this  the  vision  of  God — ^high  and  lifted  up 
—of  awful  holiness  but  of  infinite  love, — and  the  doctrine  of 
human  responsibility,  which  the  heart  itself  re-echoes — aa 
taught  by  Christ;  and  the  study  of  His  life  becomes  the 
loftiest  of  human  duties. 

We  owe  it  no  less  to  Christ  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life, 
with  its  Ught  or  shadow  depending  on  a  future  judgment,  ia 
now  part  of  the  creed  of  the  world.  Judaism,  indeed,  in 
its  later  ages  at  least,  knew  these  revelations,  but  Judaism 
could  never  have  become  the  religion  of  mankind.  Pagan 
antiquity  had  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  idtas  of  anjrthing 
beyond  this  life.  Immortality  was  an  open  question ;  the 
dream  of  poets  rather  than  the  common  faith.  But  Christ 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  (jospeL 

Doctrines  such  as  these,  illustrated  by  such  a  Life,  and 
crowned  by  a  death  which  He  Himself  proclaimed  to  be  a 
ohn  r,  61      voluntary  oflfering  "  for  the  life  of  the  world,**  ^*  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  mighty  influence. 

The  leaven  thus  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity  has  already 
largely  transformed  society,  and  is  destined  to  affect  it  for 
good,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  in  all  directions.     The  <m« 
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grand  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  as  man,  is  in  obap.  i 
itself  the  pledge  of  infinite  results.  The  seminal  principle 
of  all  true  progress  must  ever  be  found  in  a  proper  sense  of 
the  inherent  dignity  of  manhood ;  in  the  realization  of  the 
tnith  that  the  whole  human  race  are  essentially  equal  in 
their  faculties,  nature,  and  inalienable  rights.  Such  an  idea 
was  unknown  to  antiquity.  The  j£W,  speaking  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras,"  addressed  (Jod — "  On  our  account  Thou  »  oki«^  <.  m 
hast  created  the  world.  Other  nations,  sprung  from  Adam, 
Thou  hast  sud  are  nothing,  and  are  like  spittle,  and  Thou 
hast  likened  thdr  multitude  to  the  droppings  from  a  cask. 
But  we  are  Thy  people,  whom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  first- 
bom,  Thine  only-begotten,  Thy  well-beloved.*'  In  the  Book 
Sifiri,  the  Rabbis  tell  us — ^^A  single  Israelite  is  of  more 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God  than  all  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
every  Israelite  is  of  more  value  before  Him  than  all  the 
nations  who  have  been  or  will  be.** 

To  the  Grsek,  the  word  ^^  humanity,"  as  a  term  for  the 
wide  brotherhood  of  all  races,  was  unknown.  All  races, 
except  his  own,  were  regarded  and  despised  as  ^^bar- 
barians.''. Even  the  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  their  ancient 
traditions  and  priestly  ^'wisdom," — the  Carthaginians,  the 
Phoenicians,  Etruscans,  Macedonians,  and  Romans,  not  to 
mention  outlying  and  uncivilized  peoples,  were  stigmatized 
by  this  contemptuous  name.  The  Greek  fancied  himself 
^pointed  by  the  gods  to  be  lord  over  all  other  races ;  and 
Socrates  only  gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  his 
ooontrymen  when  he  thanked  the  gods  daily  for  being 
man  and  not  beast,  male  and  not  female,  Greek  and  not 
barbarian. 

The  Roman,  in  common  with  antiquity  at  large,  con* 
ddered  all  who  did  not  belong  to  his  own  State,  as  hasteiy 
or  enemies;  and  hence,  unless  there  were  a  special  league,  all 
Romans  held  that  the  only  law  between  them  and  those 
who  were  not  Romans  was  that  of  the  stronger,  by  which 
they  were  entitled  to  subjugate  such  races  if  they  could, 
plunder  their  possessions,  and  make  the  people  slaves.^*  The  "  Jg'^JSJ?'" 
fiict  that  a  tribe  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  river  on  the  other  ^^^^^^^ 
nde  of   which  Romans  had  settled,   made   its  members 
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cjHAR  I.     "  rivals,"  for  the  word  means  simply  the  dwellers  on  oppadte 
sides  of  a  stream.     It  was  even  objected  to  Christianity, 
indeed,  that  its  folly  was  patent,  from  its  seeking  to  intro- 
duce one  religion  for  all  races.     ^^The  man,"  says  Celsiui| 
^^  who  can  believe  it  possible  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  religious 
•  ffwnder^ch.  laws,  must  bc  utterly  devoid  of  sense."  ^    Antiquity  had  no 
gjjg;Jioii.   conception  of  a  r3ligion  which,  by  readily  uniting  with 
o^v"^^  of  everything  purely  human,  and  as  readily  attacking  all  formF 
Bm9ir«.i38.  of  cvil,  could  bc  destiucd  or  suited  to  the  wants  of  all 
humanity.     Nor  did  it  deign  to  think  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  race  could  stoop  to  have  a  reHgion  in  common  with 
the  barbarian  to  whom  it  almost  refused  the  name  of  man. 

It  was  left  to  Christ  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all 
nations  by  revealing  God  as  their  common  Father  in  Heaven, 
filled  towards  them  with  a  father  s  love ;  by  His  commission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all ;  by  His  inviting  all,  without 
distinction,  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden,  to  come 
to  Him,  as  the  Saviour  sent  from  God,  for  rest;  by  His 
receiving:  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  of  Canaan  as 
graciously  as  any  others ;  by  His  making  Himself  thf  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners;  by  the  tone  of  such  parables  as  that  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus ;  by  His  equal  sympathy  with  the  slave, 
the  beggar,  and  the  ruler ;  by  the  whole  bearing  and  spirit 
of  His  life;  and,  above  all,  by  His  picture  of  all  nations 
gathered  to  judgment  atlhe  Great  Day,  with  no  distinction 
of  race  or  rank,  but  simply  as  men. 

In  this  great  principle  of  the  essential  equality  of  man, 
and  his  responsibility  to  God,  the  germs  lay  hid  of  grand 
truths  imperfectly  realized  even  yet. 

Thus,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  the  conception  of  the  rights  of 
individual  conscience  as  opposed  to  any  outward  authority. 
There  was  no  dream  of  such  a  thing  before  Christ  came. 
The  play  of  individuality,  which  alone  secures  and  exetn- 
« HaemiMoh'i  plifies  those  rights,  was  unknown  or  i^estricted.^^  Among 
«BBi)hr^  10  the  Greeks,  the  will  of  the  State  was  enforced  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Morality  and  goodness  were  limited  to  what  was 
voted  by  the  majority  as  expedient  for  the  well-being  of  the 
community  at  large.     When  a  man  had  paid  the  gods  the 
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traditional  sacrifices  and  ceremonies^  he  had  little  more  to  chap,  i 
do  with  them«  Not  only  could  he  not  act  for  himself  freely 
in  social  or  private  affairs ;  his  conscience  had  ro  liberty. 
The  State  was  everything,  the  man  nothing.  Rome  knew 
as  little  of  responsibility  to  higher  laws  than  its  own^  and 
had  very  limited  ideas  even  of  personal  freedom.  Christ's 
words,  "  One  is  your  *  Teacher/  and  all  ye  are  brethren  ;** 
"  One  is  your  *  Father,'  even  the  Heavenly ; "  "  One  is  your 
*  Guide,*  even  the  Christ,"  were  the  inauguration  of  a  social 
and  moral  revolution.*^  "  5f!.w.**' 

The  SLAVE,  before  Christ  came,  was  a  piece  of  property  of  *"**  '^^'^^ 


less  worth  than  land  or  cattle.  An  old  Roman  law  enacted 
a  penalty  of  death  for  him  who  killed  a  ploughing  ox ;  but 
the  murderer  of  a  slave  was  called  to  no  account  whatever. 
Crassus,  after  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  crucified  10,000 
slaves  at  one  time.  Augustus,  in  violation  of  his  word, 
delivered  to  their  masters,  for  execution,  30,000  slaves,  who 
had  fought  for  Sextus  Pompeius.  Trajan,  the  best  of  the 
Eomans  of  his  day,  made  10,000  slaves  fight  at  one  time  in 
the  amphitheatre,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
longed the  massacre  123  days.**  aBacmbMiA 

The  great  truth  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  was  the  gwhiohi^i 
axe  laid  at  the  root  of  this  detestable  crime — the  sum  of 
all  villanies.  By  first  infusing  kindness  into  the  lot  of 
the  slave,  then  by  slowly  undermining  slavery  itself,  each 
century  has  seen  some  advance,  till  at  last  the  man-owner  is 
unknown  in  nearly  every  civilized  country,  and  even  Africa 
itself,  the  worst  victim  of  slavery  in  these  later  ages,  is  being 
aided  by  Christian  England  to  raise  its  slaves  into  freemen. 

AooBESSr^E  WAB  is  no  less  distinctly  denounced  by  Chrish 
tianity,  which,  in  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man,  pro- 
claims war  a  revolt,  abhorrent  to  nature,  of  brothers 
against  brothers.  The  voice  of  Christ,  commanding  peace 
on  earth,  has  echoed  through  all  the  centuries  since  His 
day,  and  has  been  at  least  so  far  honoured  that  the  horrons 
of  %ar  are  greatly  lessened,  and  that  war  itself — no  longer 
the  rule,  but  the  exception — is  much  rarer  in  Christian 
nations  than  in  former  times. 

The  POOR,  in  antiquity,  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  aa 
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CHAP.  L  the  slave.  **  How  can  you  possibly  let  yourself  down  so  low 
■  (Mnta.  DeoL  88  uot  to  Tcpel  a  pooF  man  from  you  with  scorn  ?"^  is  the 
question  of  a  rhetorician  of  the  imperial  times  of  Rome,  to 
a  rich  man.  No  one  of  the  thousands  of  rich  men  living  in 
Rome  ever  conceived  the  notion  of  founding  an  asylum  for 
the  poor,  or  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  There  were  herds  of 
beggars.  Seneca  often  mentions  them,  and  observes  that 
most  men  fling  an  alms  to  a  beggar  with  repugnance,  and 

•  Ob  oma.  ▼.  6.  carefully  avoid  all  contact  with  him.**   Among  the  Jews,  the 

poor  were  thought  to  be  justly  bearing  the  penalty  of  some 
sin  of  their  own,  or  of  their  fathers.  But  we  know  the 
sayings  of  Christ — "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive:"  "I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me :"  "  Give 
to  the  poor.*'  The  abject  and  forlorn  received  a  charter  of 
human  rights  when  He  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
brethren:  sprung  from  the  same  human  stock;  sons  of 
the  same  Almighty  Father;  one  family  in  Himself,  the 
Head  of  regenerated  humanity. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  antiquity  was  little  better 

•  Thoiwikd.     than  that  of  the  slave.^*    She  was  the  property  of  her  hus- 

attChar  d.  .  ,  ,  r      r        J 

S**''SSr™"'  ^^^^  if  married ;  if  unmarried,  she  was  the  plaything  or  slave 
£^bS2SS!u;  of  man,  never  his  equal.  The  morality  of  married  life,  which 
Les  Apfitwi,*  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  any  people,  was  hardly  known, 
Pompey  and  Grermanicus  were  singular  in  the  fidelity  that 
marked  their  marriage-relations,  on  both  sides,  and  were 
famous  through  the  singularity.  The  utter  impurity  of  the 
men  reacted  in  a  similar  self-degradation  of  the  other  sex. 
In  Rome,  marriages  became,  as  a  rule,  mere  temporary  con 
nections.  In  order  to  escape  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
adultery,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  married  women,  including 
even  women  of  illustrious  families,  enrolled  themselves  on 
the  official  lists  of  public  prostitutes.  St.  Paul  only  spoke  the 
language  which  every  one  who  knows  the  state  of  morals  of 
those  days  must  use,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  verses 
in  the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  barbarians 
of  the  German  forests  alone,  of  the  heathen  world,  retained 
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a  worthy  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  woman*     "  No  one    obap.  l 

there  laughs  at  vice/'  says  Tacitus^  "  nor  is  to  seduce  and  to 

be  seduced  called  the  fashion/*    "  Happy  indeed,"  continues 

the  Roman,  thinking  of  the  state  of  things  around  him, 

"  those  states  in  which  only  virgins  marry,  and  where  the 

7i)w  and  heart  of  the  bride  go  together  I  '*     "  Infidelity  is 

very  rare  among  them."*^  The  traditions  of  a  purer  time  still »  a«w«fc,  u 

lingered  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  afterglow  of  light  that  had 

set  elsewhere. 

These  traditions,  thus  honoured  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
were  formulated  into  a  supreme  law  for  all  ages  and 
couutries  by  Jesus  Christ.  Except  for  one  crime,  husband 
and  wife,  joined  by  God  in  marriage,  were  not  to  be 
put  asunder.  Woman  was  no  longer  to  be  the  toy  and 
inferior  of  man.  Polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  social 
corruption,  was  forbidden.  Man  and  woman  were  to  meet 
on  equal  terms  in  lifelong  union :  each  honouring  the  other, 
and  both  training  their  children  amidst  the  sanctities  of  a 
pore  &mily  life. 

The  enforcement  of  these  and  kindred  teachings,  destined 
to  regenerate  humanity,  required  lofty  sanctions.  That 
these  are  not  wanting,  in  the  amplest  fulness^  we  have  in 
part  seen  already,  and  shall  see  more  and  more  as  we 
advance.  Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  why, 
even  apart  from  the  mysterious  dignity  of  His  divine  nature, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  even  independently  of  His 
being  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  alike  unique  among  men, 
deserve  the  reverent  study  of  all. 

/"From  first  to  last,"  said  the  great  Napoleon,^^  on  <>ne*gr^g« 
occasion,  "  Jesus  is  the  same  ;  always  the  same — ^majestic  laoe^Rirte 
and  simple,  infinitely  severe  and  infinitely  gentle.  Through- 
out a  life  passed  under  the  public  eye.  He  never  gives 
occasion  to  find  fault.  The  prudence  of  His  conduct  com- 
pels our  admiration  by  its  union  of  force  and  gentleness. 
Alike  in  speech  and  action,  He  is  enlightened,  consistent^ 
»nd  calm.  Sublimity  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinity : 
^hat  name,  then,  shall  we  give  Him  in  whose  character 
▼ere  united  every  element  of  the  sublime  ? 
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aBAF.L  <'I  know  men;  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  man. 
Everything  in  Him  amazes  me.  His  spirit  outreaches  mine^ 
and  His  will  confounds  me.  Comparison  ia  impossible 
between  Him  and  any  other  being  in  the  world.  He  is 
truly  a  being  by  Himself.  His  ideas  and  His  sentiments ; 
the  truth  that  He  announces ;  His  manner  of  convincing ; 
are  aU  beyond  humanity  and  the  natural  order  of  things. 

"  His  birth,  and  the  story  of  His  life ;  the  profoundness 
of  His  doctrine,  which  overturns  all  difficulties,  and  is  their 
most  complete  solution  ;  His  Gospel;  the  singularity  of  His 
mysterious  being ;  His  appearance ;  His  empire ;  His  pro- 
gress through  all  centuries  and  kingdoms ; — ^aU  this  is  to  me 
a  prodigy,  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

"  I  see  nothing  here  of  man.  Near  as  I  may  approach, 
closely  as  I  may  examine,  all  remains  above  my  comprehen- 
sion— ^great  with  a  greatness  that  crushes  me.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I  reflect — all  remains  unaccountable  I 

"  I  defy  you  to  cite  another  life  like  that  of  Christ**  / 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE     HOLT     LAKB. 

TIIE  contrast  between  the  influences  which  have  most 
affected  the  world,  and  the  centres  from  which  they  have 
spnmg,  is  very  striking.  Greece,  the  mother  of  philosophy 
and  art,  for  all  time,  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of  Scotland ; 
Rome,  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  was  only  a  city  of 
Italy  J  Palestine,  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord,  and  the  cradle  of 
revelation,  is  about  the  size  of  Wales.  From  Dan,^  on  iN«wte 
the  north,  to  Beersheba,  on  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  only  »«*** 
139  miles;  and  the  paltry  breadth  of  twenty  miles,  from  the 
coast  to  the  Jordan,  on  the  north,  increases  slowly  to  only 
forty  between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Gaza,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America  was  unknown  till 
within  the  last  four  centuries,  the  position  of  Palestine  on 
the  map  of  the  ancient  Avorld  was  very  remarkable.     It 
seemed  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  and  went  far  to  excuse 
the  long-prevailing  belief  that  Jerusalem  was  the  precise 
central  point.*     On  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Asia,  it  tABponma 
looked  eastward,  towards  the  great  empires  and  reliffions  of  SfSor*^* 
that  mighty  continent,  and  westward,   over  the  Mediter-   S'St^SSiSi^ 
ranean,  to  the  promise  of  European  civilization.     It  was  the  S^^^e 
connecting;  link  between  Europe  and  Africa,  which  could   •t'JSruMj^ 
then  boast  of  Egypt  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of  human   ^^  ^  ^ 
thouo^ht  and  culture;  and  it  had  the  dateless  past  of  the  East   ^^^^ 
for  its  backgrouncL  im. 

Yet  its  position  towards  other  lands  was  not  less  striking 

than  its  real  or  apparent  isolation.     Separated  from  Asia  by 

the  broad  and  impassable  desert,  it  was  saved  from  becoming 

« purely  Eastern  country,  either  in  religion,  or  in  the  political 
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CHAR  n.  decay  and  retrogression  which  have,  sooner  or  later,  marked 
all  Eastern  States.  Shut  in,  by  a  strip  of  desert,  from  Egypt, 
it  was  kept,  in  great  part,  from  the  contagion  of  the  gross 
morality  and  grosser  idolatry  of  that  land;  and  its  western 
coasts  were  washed  by  the  "  Great  Sea,"  which,  for  ages,  waa 
as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Jew,  as  the  Atlantic  to  our 
ancestors,  before  the  era  of  Columbus.  There  could  have 
been  no  land  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  to  "  separate  "  a 

•I  Kii^a  n.  nation  '^  from  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,*''  to  be  the 
depositary  of  divine  truth,  and  the  future  missionaries  of 
the  world,  could  have'  been  so  perfectly  carried  out.  Nor 
did  its  special  fitness  as  a  centre  of  heavenly  light  amongst 
mankind  pass  away  till  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  had 
been  completed;  for  by  the  time  of  Christ*s  death  the 
Mediterranean  had  become  the  highway  of  the  nations,  and 
facilitated  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  and 
nations  of  the  populous  West,  by  the  easy  path  of  its  wide 
waters.  The  long  seclusion  of  ages  had  already  trained  the 
Jew  in  religious  knowledge,  when  forced  or  voluntary  dis 
persion  sent  him  abroad  to  all  lands,  with  his  lofty  creed ; 
the  passing  away  of  that  seclusion  opened  the  world  to  the 
ready  dissemination  of  the  message  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  religion,  that  its  physical  features,  and 
its  position,  together,  brought  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in 
contact  with  the  widest  range  of  peoples  and  empires. 
Egypt  and  it  are  two  oases  in  wide-spreading  deserts,  and  as 

MMUC9        such  attracted  race  after  race.*    Vast  migrations  of  northern 
***  tribes  towards  the  richer  southern  countries  have  marked 

all  ages ;  and  Egypt,  as  the  type  of  fertility,  was  a  special 
land  of  wonder,  to  which  these  wandering  populations  ever 
turned  greedy  eyes.  In  a  less  degree,  the  Holy  Land  shared 
this  dangerous  admiration.  It  was  the  next  link  to  Egypt 
in  the  chain  of  attractive  conquests — Eg}q)t  itself  being  the 
last.  As  in  later  times  the  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the 
Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Turk  successively 
coveted  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of  it,  ao 
in  the  very  earliest  ages,  as  many  indications  prove,  wave 
after  wave  of  immigration  had  overflowed  it.     In  all  these 
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broads  of  new  nationalities^  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  highway  o^  « 
to  Egypt,  necessarily  shared,  and  hence,  as  centuries  passed, 
race  after  race  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  Jew,  in  spite 
of  his  isolation,  and  the  Jew  into  contact  with  them.  Such 
a  fact  was  of  great  significance  in  the  religious  education  of 
the  world.  It  leavened  widely  distant  nations,  more  or  less, 
with  the  grand  religious  truths  which  had  been  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Jew  alone;  it  led  or  forced  him 
abroad  to  distant  regions,  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  communi* 
cate ;  and  it  reacted  to  ensure  the  intense  religious  conser- 
vatism to  which  the  Jew,  even  to-day,  owes  his  continued 
national  existence.  That  was  a  fitting  scene,  moreover,  for 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  which,  small 
though  its  bounds,  He  was  surrounded  not  by  the  Jew 
alone,  but  by  a  population  representing  a  wide  proportion 
of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  then-known  earth.  The 
inscription  on  the  cross,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  was 
the  symbol  of  the  relation  of  Christ's  life,  and  of  His  death, 
to  all  humanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Palestine  as 
the  spot  chosen  by  God  for  His  revelations  of  religious  truth 
to  our  race,  and  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, is  that  it  presents  within  its  narrow  bounds  the  cha« 
racteristics  of  climato  and  productions  scattered  elsewhere 
over  all  the  habitable  zones — ^from  the  snowy  north  to  the 
tropics.  The  literature  of  a  country  necessarily  takes  the 
colour  of  its  local  scenery  and  external  nature,  and  hence  a 
book  written  in  almost  any  land  is  unfitted  for  other  coun- 
tries in  which  life  and  nature  are  different.  Thus  the 
Kordji,  written  in  Arabia,  is  essentially  an  Eastern  book,  in 
great  measure  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  to  nations 
living  in  countries  in  any  great  degree  different,  in  climate 
and  modes  of  life,  from  Arabia  itself.  The  sacred  books  of 
other  religions  have  had  only  a  local  reception.  The  Bible 
alone  finds  a  welcome  among  nations  of  every  region  over 
the  earth.  It  is  the  one  book  in  the  world  which  men 
everywhere  receive  with  equal  interest  and  reverence.  The 
inhi^itant  of  the  coldest  north  finds,  in  its  imagery,  some- 
thing that  he  can  understand,  and  it  is  a  household  book 
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juF.n.    in  multitudes  of  homes  in  the    sultriest  regions  of  the 
south. 

Intended  to  carry  the  Truth  to  all  nations,  it  was  essentia] 
that  the  Bible  should  have  this  cosmopolitan  attractive- 
ness.    Yet  it  could  not  have  had  it  but  that  such  a  country 
as  Palestine  was  chosen  to  produce  it.     Within  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  strip  of  coast,  as  we  might  call  it,  are  gathered 
the  features  of  countries  the  most  widely  apart     The  peaks 
of  Lebanon  are  never  without  patches  of  snow,  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer.     Snow  falls  nearly  every  winter  along  the 
summits  of  tlie  central  ridge  of  Palestine,  and  over  the  table- 
land east  of  the  Jordan,  though  it  seldom  lies  more  than 
one  or  two  days.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  summer  brings  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  dif- 
ferent seasons,  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  elevation, 
exhibit  a  regular  gradation  between  these  extremes.     Thus^ 
within   the  extent  of  a  single   landscape,   there  is  every 
climate,  from  the  cold  of  northern  Europe  to  the  heat  of 
India.     The  oak,  the  pine,  the  walnut,  the  maple,  the  juniper, 
the  alder,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  the  ash,  the  ivy,  and  the 
hawthorn,  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  heights  of  Hennon, 
Bashan,  and  Galilee.     Hence  the  traveller  from  the  more 
northerly  temperate  lands  finds  himself,  in  some  parts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  trees  and  vegetation  of  his  own  country.     He 
sees  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  and  rejoices  to  meet 
the  familiar  wheat,  and  barley^  and  peas,  and  potatoes,  and 
cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  endive,  and  mustard.     The  English- 
man is  delighted  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
flowers  of  his  native  land ;  for  out  of  the  2,000  or  2,500 
flowers  of  Palestine,  perhaps   500  are   British.     It   looks 
like  home  to  see  the  ranunculus,  the  yellow  water-lily,  the 
tulip,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the  anemone,  mignonette, 
geraniums,  mallows,  the  common  bramble,  the  dog-rose,  the 
daisy,  the  well-known  groundsel,  the  dandelion, — sage,  and 
thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  blue  and   white  pimpernel, 
cyclamens,  vervain,  mint,  horehound,  road-way  nettles,  and 
thistles ;  and  ponds  with  the  wonted  water-cress,  duck-weed, 
and  rushes. 
The  traveller  from  more  southern  countries  is  no  less  at 
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home;  for  from  whatever  part  he  come,  be  it  sunny  Spain  or  chap  a 
Western  India,  he  will  recognize  well-known  forms  in  one  Of 
other  of  such  a  list  as  the  carob,  the  oleander  and  willow, 
Bkirting  the  streams  and  water^courses;  the  sycamore,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  pride  of  India,  the  pistachio, 
the  tamarisk,  the  acacia,  and  the  tall  tropical  grasses  and 
reeds ;  or  in  such  fruits  as  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the 
vine,  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the 
almond,  and  the  prickly  pear.  The  sight  of  fields  of  cotton, 
millet,  rice,  sugar-cane,  maize,  or  even  of  Indian  indigo,  and 
of  patches  of  melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  yam,  sweet 
potato,  and  other  southern  or  tropical  field  or  garden  crops, 
vill  carry  him  back  in  thought  to  his  home. 

There  can  be  no  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  climate  of 
any  land  than  the  vegetation  it  yields,  and  Palestine,  tried 
by  this  test,  reproduces  climates  and  zones  which,  in  other 
countries,  are  separated  by  many  hundred  miles. 

A  book  written  in  such  a  land  must  necessarily  be  a  re- 
flection, in  its  imagery  and  modes  of  thought,  so  far  as  they 
are  affected  by  external  nature,  of  much  that  is  conunon  to 
men  all  over  the  earth.  The  Scriptures  of  the  two  Testaments 
liave  had  this  priceless  help  in  their  great  mission,  from  Pales* 
tine  having  been  chosen  by  God  as  the  land  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  words  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of 
the  great  Master  Himself  sound  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
because  spoken  amidst  natural  images  and  experiences  com- 
mon  to  all  the  world. 

Though  essentially  a  mountainous  country,  Palestine  has 
many  broad  and  fertile  plains.  It  is  a  highland  district, 
intersected  throughout,  and  bordered  on  the  western  side,  by 
rich,  wdde-spreading  lowlands. 

The  plain  on  the  western  side  extends  from  above  Acre, 
with  an  interruption  by  Mount  Carmel,  along  the  whole 
coast,  under  the  respective  names  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Shefelah,  or  low  country,  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  in  early  ages.*  From  this  border  plain  the 
country  rises,  throughout,  into  a  table-land  of  an  average 
height  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterrar 
neaa ;  the  general  level  being  so  even,  and  the  hills  so  close 
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oHAP.p.  together,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  seen  from  the 
coasty  looks  like  a  wall  rising  from  the  fertile  plain  at  its 
foot  Yet  the  general  monotony  is  broken,  here  and  there, 
by  higher  elevations.  Thus,  to  begin  from  the  south,  Hebron 
is  3,029  feet  above  the  sea ;  Jerusalem  2,610  ;  the  Mount  ol 
Olives  2,724  ;  Bethel  2,400 ;  Ebal  and  Gerizim  2,700 ;  little 
Herraon  and  Tabor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  plsdn  of  Esdrae- 
Ion  1,900;  Safed  2,775;  and  Jebel  Jermuk  4,000. 

This  long  sea  of  hills  is  full  of  valleys  running  east  and 
west,  which  form  so  many  arms  of  torrent  beds,  opening 
into  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  Mediterranean.  These  valleys, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water-shed,  towards  Jordan,  are 
extremely  steep  and  rugged ;  as,  for  instance,  the  precipitous 
descent  between  Mount  Olivet  and  Jericho,  which  sinks 
over  4,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
great  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  makes  such  rugged 
and  difficult  mountain  gorges  the  only  passes  to  the  upper 
country  from  the  east.  There  is  not  a  spot,  till  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  joins  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  open  enough  to 
manoeuvre  more  than  a  small  body  of  foot  soldiers.  The 
western  valleys  slope  more  gently,  but,  like  the  eastern,  are 
the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  plains,  and  offer 
such  difficulties  as  explain  the  security  of  Israel  in  ancient 
times,  entrenched  among  hills  which,  at  the  best,  could  be 
reached  only  by  rough  mountain  passes.**  The  Jew  lived,  in 
fact,  in  a  strong  mountain  fastness  stretching  like  a  long 
wall  behind  the  plain  beneath. 

The  appearance  and  fertility  of  this  highland  region, 
which,  alone,  was  at  any  time  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jews, 
varies  in  different  parts.  The  southern  district,  below  Hebron, 
is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  desert,  from  which  it  is 
approached  in  slow  ascent. '  It  was  known  in  Bible  times  as  the 
Negeb,  or  south  country,  and  is  an  uninviting  tract  of  barren 
uplands.  As  we  pass  north  into  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin  there  is  somewhat  more  fertility,  but  the  landscape  is 
monotonous,  bare,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  for  tnost  of 
the  year.  In  spring,  even  the  bald  grey  rocks  which  make  up 
the  view  are  covered  with  verdure  and  bright  flowers,*^  and 
the  ravines  are  filled  with  torrents  of  rushing  water,  but  in 
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luinm^*  and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron    cbap.  n 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate.^   The  flowers  vanish « Diot  or  nbn 

*^  •'  "^  Art  -^Him- 


with  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun  :  they  are  "  to- 
day in  the  field,  to-morrow  cast  into  the  oven,"  The  little 
upland  plains,  which,  with  their  green  grass,  and  green  corn, 
Bad  smooth  surface,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  mountain- 
tops  farther  north,  are  not  found  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in 
Benjamin.  The  soil,  alike  on  plain,  hill,  and  glen,  is  poor 
and  scanty.  Natural  wood  disappears,  and  a  few  small 
bushes,  brambles,  or  aromatic  shrubs,  alone  appear  on  the  hill- 
sides.^ "  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  grey  colour,"  says  Dean  •Poner.tB 
Stanley — **  grey  partly  from  the  limestone  of  which  they  ¥^\^* 
are  formed,  partly  from  the  tufts  of  grey  shrub  with  which 
their  sides  are  thinly  clothed — ^their  sides  formed  into  con- 
centric rings  of  rock,  which  must  have  served  in  ancient 
times  as  supports  to  the  terraces,  of  which  there  are  still 
traces  to  the  very  summits ;  valleys,  or  rather  the  meetings 
of  those  grey  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water-courses  at 
their  feet — ^long  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones,  side 
by  side,  along  the  soil — ^these  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of  Palestine. 
These  rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretching  into  long  undu- 
lating ranges,  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  wood.  Forest 
and  larore  timber  are  not  known." ^  Fountains  are  rare  in  this  t  biihi  tna 
district ;  and  wells,  covered  cisterns,  and  tanks  cut  out  in  the 
soft  white  limestone,  take  their  place. 

Such  are  the  central  and  northern  highlands  of  Judea.  In 
the  west  and  north-western  parts,  which  the  sea-breezes 
reach,  the  vegetation  is  more  abundant.  Olives  abound,  and 
give  the  country  in  some  places  almost  a  wooded  appearance. 
The  terebinth,  with  its  dark  foliage,  is  frequent,  and  near  the 
site  of  Eirjath-jearim,  "  the  city  of  forests,"  there  are  some 
thickets  of  pine  and  laurel^  •  bombmb^ 

But  the  eastern  part  of  these  hills — a  tract  nine  or  ten  «.«. 
miles  in  width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — between  the 
centre  and  the  steep  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea — is,  and  must 
always  have  been,  in  the  truest  sense  a  desert.  Van  de 
Vdde  well  describes  it  as  a  bare  arid  wilderness :  an  end- 
less succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  ash-coloured  hills. 
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Without  grass  or  shrubs,  without  water,  and  almost  without 
life.*  Another  traveller  speaks  of  it  as  a  wilderness  o< 
mountain-tops,  in  some  places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud^ 
in  others  wrinkled  over  with  ravines,  like  models  made  of 
crumpled  brown  paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  stre^vn  with 
rocks  and  bushes. ^^  Such  is  the  desert  or  wilderness  of  Judea, 
the  scene  of  the  earlier  retirement  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  popularly  supposed  scene  of  the  Temptation  of  our 
Lord. 

Though  thus  barren  and  uninviting  as  a  whole,  in  our 
day,  the  universal  presence  of  ruins  proves  that  Judah  and 
Benjamin  had  a  teeming  population  in  former  ages.  Terrace 
cultivation  utilized  the  whole  surface,  where  there  was  the 
least  soil ;  and  in  such  a  climate,  with  an  artificial  supply  of 
water,  luxuriant  fertility  might  be  secured  everywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  bare  rock.  The  destruction  of  these  terraces  has 
doubtless  allowed  much  soil  to  be  washed  into  the  valleys, 
and  lost,  and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  supply 
of  water.  Even  in  the  now  utterly  barren  districts  of  "  the 
south  "  abundant  proofs  have  been  discovered  that  cultivation 
■  The  D^  of  was  anciently  extensive. ^^  The  fact  that  there  are  no  perennial 

the  Tlh,  by  &  *^  ^ 

^^2!Jr*'  streams  in  the  western  wadys,  while  there  are  many  in  those 
trending  to  the  Jordan  on  both  sides,  where  the  forests  or 
thick  shrubberies  of  oleanders  and  other  flowering  trees  still 
flourish,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
sterility. 

Passing  northward  from  Judea,  the  country  gradually 
opens  and  is  more  inviting.  Rich  plains,  at  first  small,  but 
becoming  larger  as  we  get  north,  stretch  out  between  the 
hills,  till  at  last,  near  Nablous,  we  reach  one  a  mile  broad  and 
six  miles  long.  The  valleys  running  west  are  long,  winding, 
and  mostly  tillable :  those  on  the  cast  are  less  deep  and  abrupt 
than  farther  south,  and,  being  abundantly  watered  by  nume- 
rous fountains,  are  rich  in  orange  groves  and  orchards. 
Nablous  itself  is  surrounded  by  immense  groves  of  olive-trees, 
planted  on  all  the  Lills  around.  Nowhere  in  Palestine  are 
there  nobler  brooks  of  water. ^^  The  rich  uplands  produce 
abundant  crops  of  grain  when  cultivated ;  yet  it  is,  on  the 
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frhole,  a  region  specially  adapted  for  olives,  vineyards,  and    chaa  a 
orchards.^    Tlie  mountains,  thouo^h  bare  of  wood,  and  but »  RxMiftndM 
partially  cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look  of 
those  of  some  parts  farther  south. 

North-west  of  the  city  of  Nablous  the  mountains  gradually 
sink  down  into  a  wide  plain,  famous  as  that  of  Sharon, 
mostly  an  expanse  of  sloping  downs,  but  dotted  here  and 
there  with  huge  fields  of  com  and  tracts  of  wood,  recalling 
the  county  of  Eent,^^  and  reaching  to  the  southern  slopes  of  *«  lota  undmjf 
Carmel,  with  their  rich  woods  and  park-like  scenery.  "^ 

Passing  stiU  northward,  from  Samaria  to  Galilee, 
another  wide  plain  of  great  fertility — that  of  Esdraelon— 
stretches  out  from  the  northern  side  of  the  luxuriant  CarmeL 
It  might,  under  a  good  government,  yield  vast  crops,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  few  and  poor,  and  tillage  is  imperfect.* 
The  country  now  rapidly  improves.  Vegetation  is  much 
more  luxuriant  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  than  elsewhere 
west  of  the  Jordan.  Fountains  are  abundant  and  copious, 
and  many  of  the  torrent  beds  are  never  dry.  The  hills 
become  more  and  more  richly  wooded  with  oaks  and  tere- 
binths, while  ravines  occur  here  and  there  thickly  clothed^ 
in  addition,  with  the  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  tree& 
The  hills  of  Judea  are  barren  ;  those  of  Samaria  have  been 
well  compared  to  the  hilly  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland; 
but  those  of  Galilee  are  more  like  the  rich  hills  of  Surrey. 
Yet  the  whole  region  is  thinly  peopled.  This  highland 
paradise  has  far  fewer  inhabitants  than  even  the  bleak  moun- 
tains of  Judea,  where  "  for  miles  and  miles,  there  b  often  no 
appearance  of  life,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the 
hill-side,  or  the  gathering  of  women  at  the  wells."  ^*  «  ««•!  md  fm 

The  coast  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  long 
plain.  This,  on  the  north,  is  a  mere  strip,  till  near  Acre, 
but  it  spreads  out  from  that  point  into  a  flat,  rich,  loamy 
plain,  at  first  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Corn- 
fields and  pasture-lands  reach  several  miles  inland.  South 
of  Carmel  it  expands  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  now  left  bare 
and  parched  in  many  parts ;  its  ancient  forests  long  ago  des- 
troyed, except  in  stray  spots,  and  cultivation  little  known.  As 
we  go  south,  the  soil  is  lighter  and  drier,  and  the  vegetation 
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ubaw.il  scantier,  till  we  reach  the  Shephelah,*  or  *4ow  country* 
of  the  Bible,  the  ancient  Philistia,  which  begins  in  rolling 
downs,  and  passes  into  wide-spreading  corn-fields  and  vasi 
expanses  of  loamy  soil  to  the  far  south. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  is  the  deep  chasm  in 
which  the  Jordan  has  its  channel  The  name  of  that  river  in- 
dicates its  course :  it  means  "  the  descender." '  Rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  it  flows  south,  through  the  marshy 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
course  of  about  150  miles.  From  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  its 
channel  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  range,  from  north 
to  south,  and  so  broken  is  its  current  that  it  is  one  continued 
rapid.  Its  bed  is  so  crooked  that  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile 
straight ;  so  deep,  moreover,  is  it,  below  the  surface  of  the 
adjacent  country,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  descend- 
ing one  of  the  steep  mountain  valleys,  and  it  is  invisible  till 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  level  of  1,317 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  town 
on  its  banks,  and  it  has  in  all  ages  been  crossed  at  the 
same  fords ;  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  irrigation,  and  no 
vessel  can  sail  the  sea  into  which  it  pours  its  waters.  It  is 
Uke  no  other  river. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PALESTINB  AT  THE  TIME  OP  OHBIST. 

AT  the  birth  of  Christ  the  striking  spectacle  presented  ohaj^id 
itself,  in  a  degree  unknown  before  or  since,  of  the 
world  united  under  one  sceptre.  From  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic ;  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Atlas,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  the  sole  lord.  The  Medi- 
terranean was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Roman  lake.  From  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  its  southern 
shores ;  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Spain  to  Sjma,  on  its 
northern ;  and  thence  round  to  the  Nile  again,  the  multi- 
tudes of  men  now  divided  into  separate  nations,  often 
hostile,  always  distinct,  reposed  in  peace  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Roman  eagles.  There  might  be  war  on  the  far  eastern 
frontier,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  with  the  rude  tribes  in 
the  German  forests  on  the  north,  but  the  vast  Roman  world 
enjoyed  the  peace  and  security  of  a  great  organic  whole. 
The  merchant  or  the  traveller  might  alike  pass  freely  from 
land  to  land;  trading  vessels  might  bear  their  ventures  to  any 
port,  for  all  lands  and  all  coasts  were  under  the  same  laws, 
and  all  mankind,  for  the  time,  were  citizens  of  a  common  State. 
At  the  head  of  this  stupendous  empire  a  single  man, 
Octavianus  Caesar — now  better  known  by  his  imposing  title, 
Augustus — ^ruled  as  absolute  lord.  All  nations  bowed  before 
him,  all  kingdoms  served  him.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
the  altered  condition  of  things,  to  realize  adequately  the 
majesty  of  such  a  position.  Rome,  itself,  the  capital  of  this 
unique  empire,  was  itself  unique  in  those  ages.  Its  popula- 
tion, with  its  suburbs,  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  some 
writers,  as  Lepsius,^  supposing  it  to  have  been  eight  millions,  *  §S^f* 
others,  like  De  Quincey,^  setting  it  down  as  not  less  than  t  The^cw-«. 
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CHAP.  m.  four  millions  at  the  very  least,  and  not  impossibly  half  as 
« n<mu  Bmpiro,  many  more.  On  the  other  hand,^  Merivale  gives  it  as  only 
I  Hoeck.         half-a-million,  while  others'*  make  it  two  millions  and  a  half. 

GeShiohU     Gibbon  estimates  it  at  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  is  sup- 

M.  ISl.    Cony-  .  '  ^ 

H?TO^B  8k   ported  in  his  supposition  by  Dean  Milman.*    The  truth  lies 

wouof  GeV  probably  between  the  extremes.  But  the  unique  grandeur 
»  Minuui*!       of  Rome  was  independent  of  any  question  as  to  its  azc  or 

Gitoboii.foLiiL  population  ;  the  fact  that  arrested  all  minds  was  rather  that  a 
mere  city  should  be  the  resistless  mistress  of  the  habitable 
world. 

Round  the  oflBice  and  person  of  the  Ca3sar,  who  only,  of 
all  rulers,  before  or  since,  was  in  the  widest  sense  a  monarch 
of  the  whole  race  of  men, — that  is,  one  ruling  alone,  over 
all  nations, — there  necessarily  gathered  peculiar  and  incom- 
municable attributes  of  grandeur.  Like  the  far-stretching 
highways  which  rayed  out  from  the  golden  milestone  in  the 
Roman  Forum  to  the  utmost  frontiers,  the  illimitable  ma- 
jesty of  the  Emperor  extended  to  all  lands.  On  the  shadowy, 
resistless,  uncertxiin,  but  ever-advancing  frontiers  of  a  domi- 
nion which  embraced  almost  the  whole  habitable  world,  as 
then  known,  the  commands  issued  from  the  imperial  city  were 
as  resistless  as  in  Italy.  There  were,  doubtless,  some  unknown 
or  despised  empires  or  tribes  outside  the  vast  circumference 
of  the  Roman  sway,  but  they  were  regarded,  at  the  best, 
as  Britain  looks  on  the  wandering  hordes  or  barbarous  and 
powerless  empires  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Indian  posses- 
sions. Gibbon  has  set  the  grandeur  of  Rome  in  a  vivid 
light,  by  describing  the  position  of  a  subject  who  should 
attempt  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of  a  Ca3sar.  "  The  empire 
•  deenneaiid    of  the  Romans,"  says  he,  "  filled  the  world, ^  and  when  that 

Bd.1821.  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world 
became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The 
Blave  of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to 
drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  Senate,  or  to  wear 
out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,'  or  on  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,**  expected  his  fate  in  silent 
despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly. 
On  every  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea 
and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without 
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being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master.  oHAj^m. 
Beyond  the  frontiers,  Lb  anxious  view  could  discover  no- 
iMng,  except  the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes 
of  barbarians,  of  fierce  mannera  and  unknown  language, 
or  dependent  kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the 
emperor's  protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugi- 
tive. *  Wherever  you  are,'  siud  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus, 
*  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the 
conqueror/  " 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  this  amazing  federation  of  the 
world  into  one  great  monarchy  had  been  finally  achieved. 
Augustus,  at  Rome,  was  the  sole  power  to  which  all  nations 
looked.  His  throne,  like  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain  ^ 
of  the  Temptation,  showed  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory,"  spread  out  around  it  far  beneath,  as  the 
earth  lies  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  No  prince,  no  king,  or 
potentate  of  any  name  could  break  the  calm  which  such  a 
universal  dominion  secured — "  a  calm,"  to  use  De  Quincey's 
figure,  "which,  through  centuries,  continued  to  lave,  as  with 
the  quiet  undulations  of  summer  lakes,  the  sacred  footsteps 
of  the  Ca^sarean  throne."^  f  wofte  ik.« 

It  was  in  such  a  unique  era  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 
The  whole  earth  lay  hushed  in  profound  peace.  All  lands 
lay  freely  open  to  the  message  of  mercy  and  love  which  He 
came  to  announce. 

Nor  was  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  at 
large,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  less  fitting  for  His  advent  than 
the  political.  The  prize  of  universal  power,  struggled  for 
through  sixty  years  of  plots  and  desolating  civil  wars,  had 
been  won  at  last,  by  Augustus.  Sulla  and  Marius,  Pompey 
and  Cassar,  had  led  their  legions  against  each  other,  alike  in 
Italy  and  the  Provinces,  and  had  drenched  the  earth  with 
blood.  Augustus  himself  had  reached  the  throne  only  after 
thirteen  years  of  war,  which  involved  repons  wide  apart. 
The  world  was  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  such  a 
strife ;  it  sighed  for  repose,  and  perhaps  never  felt  a  more 
universal  joy  than  when  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  before  Christ  announced  that  at 
last  the  earth  was  at  peace. 
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CHAP,  in.  The  religions  of  antiquity  had  lost  their  vitality,  and 
become  effete  forms,  without  influence  on  the  heart.*  Philo- 
sophy was  the  consolation  of  a  few — ^the  amusement  or 
fashion  of  others ;  but  of  no  weight  as  a  moral  force  among 
men  at  large.  On  its  best  side,  that  of  Stoicism,  it  had  much 
that  was  lofty,  but  its  highest  teaching  was  resignation  to 
fate,  and  it  offered  only  iJie  hurtful  consolation  of  pride  in 
virtue,  without  an  idea  of  humiliation  for  vice.  On  its  worst 
side — that  of  Epicureanism — it  exalted  self-indulgence  as  the 
highest  end.  Faith  in  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion 
was  well-nigh  extinct.  Sixty-three  years  before  the  birth  o£ 
'to'SrSST  Christ,®  Julius  Ctesar,  at  that  time  the  Chief  Pontiff  of 
'***'*"**^  Rome,  and,  as  such,  the  highest  functionary  of  the  state  reli- 
^on,  and  the  official  authority  in  religious  questions,  openly 
proclaimed,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to 
Catiline  and  his  fellow-conspirators — ^that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  life ;  no  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  accused  on  the  ground  that 
their  crimes  deserved  the  severest  punishments,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  should  be  kept  alive  to  endure  them,  since 
death  was  in  reality  an  escape  from  suffering,  not  an  evil. 
**  Death,"  said  he,  "  is  a  rest  from  troubles  to  those  in  grief 
and  misery,  not  a  punishment ;  it  ends  all  the  evils  of  life ; 

•  Biihitt  Bta    for  there  is  neither  care  nor  joy  beyond  it."* 

Nor  was  there  any  one  to  condemn  such  a  sentiment  even 
from  such  lips.  Cato,  the  ideal  Roman,  a  man  whose  aim 
it  w&s  to  ^^  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  it,  passed  it  over  with  a  few  words  of  light 
banter;  and  Cicero,  who  was  also  present,  did  not  care 
to  give  either  assent  or  dissent,  but  left  the  question 
open,  as  one  which  might  be  decided  either  way,  at 
pleasure.* 

Morality  was  entirely  divorced  from  religion,  as  may  be 
readily  judged  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  licentious  rites  had 
their  temples,  and  male  and  female  ministrants.     In  Juvenal  s 

•  Au.  ui  M.     words,  "the  Syrian  Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber,*'  ^®  and 

it  brought  with  it  the  appalling  immorality  of  the  East. 
Doubtless,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  empire,  the  light 
of  holy  traditions  still  burned  on  the  altars  of  many  a  house 
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hold  ;^^  but  it  availed  nothing  against  the  thick  moral  night  oHAP.m. 
that  had  settled  over  the  earth  at  large.  The  advent  of  "JJS^JJj. 
Clirist  was  the  breaking  of  the  "  dajrspring  from  on  high "  S^^ 
through  a  gloom  that  had  been  gathering  for  ages ;  a  great 
light  dawning  on  a  world  which  lay  In  darkness,  and  in  the 
flbadow  of  death. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  history 
of  the  reign  that  was  closing  at  His  birth,  for  religious  and 
political  affairs  acted  and  reacted  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
as  only  two  phases  of  the  same  thing. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannteus,^*  of  the  Maccabo^an  ornm* 
Asmonean  line,  had  been  marked  by  the  bitterest  perse- 
cutions of  the  Pharisaic  party,  whose  insolence  and  arrogant 
claims  had  caused  the  king  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  their  Sadducean  rivals.  After  his  death  these  disputes 
continued  under  Queen  Alexandra,^  who  favoured  the  Phari-  ""a 
sees,  but  the  disquiet  culminated,  after  her  death,  in  the  far 
worse  evil  of  a  civil  war  between  her  two  sons,  the  elder, 
Hyrcanus,  a  weak,  indolent  man ;  the  younger,  Aristobulus, 
on  the  other  hand,  bold  and  energetic.  Hyrcanus  had  been 
made  high  priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  been  kept  from  all 
power  during  Alexandra's  life — the  Pharisaic  party  them- 
selves holding  the  reins  of  government ;  but  she  was  hardly 
dead  before  Aristobulus  forced  his  brother  to  resign  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  and  left  him  only  the 
high  priesthood  Hyrcanus  would,  apparently,  have  quietly 
acquiesced  in  this  change,  but  the  evil  genius  of  Aristobulus 
and  of  the  nation  was  present  in  the  person  of  an  influential 
Edomite,*  Antipater,  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
Hyrcanus.  Stirred  up  by  this  crafty  intriguer,  the  elder 
brother  re-claimed  the  throne — ^Arab  allies  were  called  in — 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  both  the  brothers  appealed 
to  the  Roman  generals  in  Syria  for  a  decision  between 
them.'  As  the  result,  Pompey,  then  commanding  in  the 
East,  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  the  year  63  B.C. ;  got  posses- 
Bion  of  the  country  by  craft;  stormed  the  Temple,  which 
held  out  for  Aristobulus,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
Palestine.     The   Pharisees  had   hoped  that    both    of  the 
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oHAP.  m  brothers  would  be  put  aside,  and  the  theocracy,  which  meant 
their  own  rule,  restored  ;  but  Pompey,  while  withholding  the 
name  of  king,  set  up  Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  ruler, 
under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  All  the  conquests  of  the 
Maccabasans  were  taken  from  hun :  the  country  was  re- 
distributed in  arbitrary  political  divisions;  the  defences  of 
Jerusalem  thrown  down,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  tribute 
to  Rome.  This  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  kindle  a 
deep  hatred  to  their  new  masters,  but  the  seeds  of  a  still 
more  profound  enmity  were  sown,  even  at  this  first  step  in 
Roman  occupation,  by  Pompey  and  his  staff  insisting  on 
entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  committing  what 
flcemed  to  the  Jew  the  direst  profanation  of  his  religion. 

Antipater  had  allied  himself  from  the  first  with  Rome, 
as  the  strongest,  and  was  now  the  object  of  furious  hatred. 
The  nation  had  supposed  that  Pompey  came  as  a  friend,  to 
heal  their  dissensions,  but  found  that  he  remained  as  their 
master.  Their  independence  was  lost,  and  Antipater  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  It  is  perhaps  of  him  that  the 
author  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  speaks  when  he  saya, 
"  Why  sittest  thou,  the  unclean  one,  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
thy  heart  is  far  from  the  Lord,  and  thou  stirrest  up  with  thy 
gins  the  God  of  Israel?"  Treachery,  hypocrisy,  adultery, 
and  murder  are  charged  against  him,  and  he  is  compared  to 

•  Pi  stioak«.  a  biting  serpent^*  Yet  the  guilt  of  the  people,  it  is  owned, 
had  brought  these  calamities  on  them.  Through  this,  the  ram 
had  battered  the  holy  walls,  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  been 
profaned,  the  noblest  of  the  Sanhedrim  slain,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  carried  off  captive  to  the  West,  to  grace 
Pompey's  triumph.  At  the  thought  of  this  the  Psalmist  is 
still  more  cast  down,  and  humbles  himself  in  the  dust  before 

■  ri.  BhioiB. «.   the  retributive  hand  of  Jehovah.^* 

n.  14.4c  But  there  was  no  peace  for  Israel,     War  bngered  on  the 

southern  borders,  and  in  B.C.  57  Alexander,  the  son  oi 
Aristobulus,  once  more  overthrew  the  government  of  Hyr- 
canus and  Antipater,  but  the  Romans  forthwith  came  in 
force,  and  crushed  the  revolt  by  another  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  campaign  a  cavalry  colonel,  Mark  Antony, 
BO  especially  distinguished   himself,   that  the  keen-sighted 
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Andpater,    seeing  he  had  a  great  future,  funned  friendly   cau».  m 
relations  with  him,  which  led  to  the  weightiest  results  in 
later  years. 

Hyrcanus  and  his  favourite  were  now  again  in  power, 
bat  they  had  a  troubled  life.  The  people  rose  again  and 
ftgiin,  only  to  be  as  constantly  crushed.  In  B.C.  56  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  had  escaped  from  Rome,  began  the  war  once 
more,  and  die  next  year,  his  son  Alexander  made  another 
vain  revolt  In  B.C.  52,  when  the  Parthians  had  revenged 
themselves  by  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Grassus — 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  plundered  the  Temple  to  fill  his 
own  treasures — the  Jews  rose  still  once  more,  but  Cassius^ 
who  had  escaped  with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Crassus 
from  the  Parthian  horsemen,  soon  crushed  the  insurrection, 
and  Antipater  emerged  as,  at  last,  the  unfettei*ed  lord  of 
the  country.  ^^  "•/oj.ak.kiv 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out,  in  the  year  49,  between 
Pompcy  and  Caesar,  for  a  time  promised  a  change.  Judea^ 
like  all  the  East,  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  Cassar  therefore 
set  the  imprisoned  Aristobulus  free,  and  gave  him  two 
I^ons  to  clear  his  native  country  of  the  adherents  of 
his  rivaL  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  already  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  a  popular  revolt,  supported  by  Rome,  when  news 
came  that  Aiistobulus  had  suddenly  died — ^no  doubt  of 
poison — ^and  that  his  son  Alexander  had  been  beheaded,  in 
Andoch,  by  Pompey 's  orders. ^^  Antipater  had  thus  managed  "J«»aih.ih. 
to  get  his  enemies  out  of  the  way.  When  Pompey 's  cause 
was  finally  crushed,  next  year,^®  at  Pharsalia,  Hyrcanus  and  i*Aiw.i^M« 
Antipater,  like  the  princes  round  them,  were  in  a  false 
position.  Six  weeks  later,  ^^  Pompey  lay  murdered  on  the»8q»,» 
Egyptian  sands.  Meanwhile,  Caasar,  who  had  landed  in 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  hardly  4,000  men,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes for  the  throne  of  that  country,  was  attacked  by  the 
native  soldiery  and  the  restless  population  of  Alexandria, 
iind  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits.  At  this  moment 
8  motley  army  of  Eastern  vassals  came  to  his  relief,  anxious 
to  efface  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  remembrance  of 
their  relationa  to  Pompey.  It  included  hordes  of  Arabs  from 
Damascua,  and  bands  of  Itureans  from  beyond  Jordan,  but 
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oBApm  its  strength  lay  in  3,000  chosen  troops  brought  by  Aniipater. 
The  strange  host  was  nominally  commanded  by  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pergamos,  a  bastard  of  the  great  Mithridates,  but 
Antipater  was  the  real  head.  He  induced  the  Bedouin 
leaders  on  the  opposite  side  to  withdraw,  and  persuaded  the 
£g3rptian  Jews  to  supply  Caasar  with  provisions.  After  fierce 
fighting,  the  Roman  fortune  triumphed,  and  Ctesar,  now 
enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  then  one-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
remained  conqueror.    Alexandria  was  heavily  punished :  the 

•'•aiLjiid.a    Egyptian  Jews  received  extensive  privileges,^®  but  the  affairs 
tt.  44         of  Palestine  were  left  to  be  settled  when  CsBsar  came  back 
from  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned 
to  repel  an  invasion  from  Armenia. 

On  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  47, 
Antipater  hastened  to  meet  him,  as  did  also  Antigonus,  a 
son  of  Aristobulus.  But  the  wounds  of  Antipater,  received 
in  rescuing  Csesar  fi^om  destruction,  weighed  more  than  the 
hereditary  claims  of  Antigonus,  who,  feeling  this,  fled  to  the 
Parthians,  to  seek  the  aid  which  Rome  refused.  In  other 
respects,  the  Jews  were  treated  in  the  friendliest  way.  Those 
'  of  Lesser  Asia  were  confirmed  in  the  privilege  of  unchecked 
remittance  of  their  Temple  contributions  to  Jerusalem.  Their 
sjmagogues  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Temple  laws, 
and  they  were  once  more  granted  immunity  from  all  demands 
for  public  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  preparation-day, 

«  Ant  xti  (L  ti  from  the  sixth  hour.^^  In  Palestine.  Hyrcanus  was  sanctioned 
as  high  priest;  the  five  divisions  of  the  land  previously  made 
were  put  aside,  and  the  whole  united  under  Antipater,  as  pro- 

■  ^fJi^*-  curator.*^  The  Jews  in  all  the  towns  of  Syria  and  Phenicia 
MrpoTOf  were  put  on  the  same  favoured  footing  as  those  of  the  Holy 
iwi,u\^r^s.  Land  itself.  No  troops  were  to  be  raised  in  Judea,  nor  any 
Roman  garrisons  introduced.  The  Temple  tax  and  the 
Roman  dues  were  regulated  according  to  Jewish  usage. 
Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest,  received  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
senator,  and  was  made  hereditary  ethnarch,  with  the  right 
of  life  and  death,  and  of  legal  decision  on  all  questions  ol 
ritual.  Still  more,  the  right  was  granted  to  fortify  Jerusalem 
again,  and  Antipater,  for  his  own  reward,  was  made  a  Roman 
citizen,  with  freedom  from  taxes  on  his  property.     The 
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fdumean  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  begun   from  this    cblu*.  iu 
date,  as  the  procuratorship  granted  to  Antipater  made  him 
henceforth  independent  of  Hyrcanus.     All  these  concessions 
hi:  took  care  to  have  forthwith  confirmed  at  Rome,  and 
graven  on  plates  of  brass. 

Tliese  diplomatic  successes,  however,  failed  to  make 
Antipater  popular.  He  assumed  some  of  the  public  duties 
of  HjTcanus,  to  show  the  Sanhedrim  that  the  civil  power 
had  been  rightly  transferred  from  the  incapable  hands  of 
the  high  priest  But  the  suspicion  sank  ever  deeper  in  the 
popular  mind,  that  the  final  setting  aside  of  the  Maccabsean 
family  was  designed,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Essene 
Menahem  had  told  Herod,  Antipater's  son,  years  before,  as 
he  met  him  on  the  street,  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  Maccabse^ns,  and  would  in  the  end  wear  the 
crown  of  David.**  Yet  Hyrcanus  could  not  shake  himself*  Ant  w.w.(r 
free,  even  had  he  had  the  energy  to  do  so,  for  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  alien  to  protect  him  against  his  own  family. 
His  daughter  Alexandra  had  lost,  on  his  account,  both 
husband  and  father-in-law,  by  foul  or  legal  murder.  His 
aephew,  Antigonus,  lived  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  claimant  of 
the  throne  ;  his  grand-children  were  the  orphans  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  headsman.  The 
house  of  the  Idumean,  the  aUen  in  Israel,  was  nearer  to  him 
than  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Antipater,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  his  house, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bedouins — ^the  fair  Kypros — 
to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert 
by  which  his  father  had  grown  rich.  She  bore  him  four 
sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and  Pheroras,  and  a  daughter, 
Salome.  Of  these,  Antipater,  as  ruler  of  the  country,  named 
Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod — a  young  man 
of  twenty-five — he  sent  to  Galilee,  to  put  down  the  bands  of 
desperadoes,  who  thickly  infested  it,  half  robbers,  half  reli- 
gious zealots,  fighting  against  the  hated  Romans.  Herod 
was  well  qualified  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  house. 
He  was  a  fearless  rider,  and  no  one  threw  the  spear  so  straight 
to  the  mark,  or  shot  his  arrow  so  constantly  into  the  centre. 
Even  in  lat^r  years,  when  strength  and  agility  begin  to  fiail 
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oH^p.  ni.  in  most^  he  was  known  to  have  killed  forty  wild  beasts  in 
one  day's  hunting.  Herod  took  prisoner  Hezekiah,  the 
dreaded  leader  of  the  "robbers,"  and  his  whole  band,  and 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  his  success  only  enraged  the 
patriots  of  Jerusalem.  In  violation  of  the  right  put  ex 
clusively  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest^  by 
Caesar,  he  had  slain  free  Jews — and  these,  men  fighting  for 
the  Law,  and  agdnst  the  heathen  intruders  into  the  heritage 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  the  Sanhedrim — the  high  council — ^forced 
their  nominal  leader,  whose  legal  prerogative  had  been  thus  in» 
vaded,  to  sunmxon  the  oflfender  before  them.  Herod  obeyed, 
after  having  made  Galilee  safe,  but  appeared  with  a  powerful 
escort ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria  not  to  injure  him.  He  would,  however,  have 
been  sentenced  to  death,  had  not  Hyrcanus  left  the  chair,  and 
counselled  his  young  friend  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Gnashing 
his  teeth,  Herod  rode  off  to  Damascus,  to  the  proconsul, 
from  whom  he  shortly  after  bought  the  governorship  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Samaria,  for  which,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
was  qualified,  returning  soon  after,  with  a  strong  force  to 
Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  him.  But,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  father,  whom  his  ^  boldness  confirmed  in 
authority,  he  withdrew,  without  violence. 

All  Palestine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Herod's  house, 
for  Antipater  ruled  Judea,  and  Herod  himself  was  over 
Samaria  and  Coele-Syria.  The  Roman  generals  were  uncertain 
whom  to  follow.  Caesar's  fortunes  seemed  waning  in  Africa. 
Bassus,  one  of  Pompey's  party,  seized  Tyre,  and  sought  to 
seduce  the  solcHers  of  Sextus  Caesar,  the  Syrian  proconsul. 
Antipater  sent  a  mixed  force,  and  Herod  led  the  cavalry  of 
Samaria,  to  the  proconsul's  help.  Bassus  was  beaten,  but 
Sextus  Caesar  himself  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and 
tor  two  years  Phasael  and  Herod  had  to  maintain  a  difficult 
war.  At  last,  in  the  year  44,  the  news  came,  when  all  were 
expecting  Caesar  in  the  East,  that  he  was  murdered.  The 
schemes  of  Herod's  family  seemed  ruined. 

Things,  however,  soon  righted  themselves.  Antony 
began  to  play  a  leading  part  in  Rome,  and  had  all  the  edicts 
of  Caesar  confirmed,  to  prevent  hopeless  confusion.     Interest 
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led  Antipatcr  for  the  time  to  join  CassiuB,  Csesor^s  murderer,    ohap.  m 
Herod  won  favour  as  the  first  to  pay  him  the  war  tax  of 
about    £150,000,    levied  on   Galilee.^*    Antipater  showed "  Jj>^J*^  * 
equal  zeal ;  but  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  the 
enormous    sum    demanded,   Cassius    sold   their  sons  and 
daughters  as  slaves,  to  make  it  up.     Feeling  Herod's  useful- 
ness, the  republican  leader,  on  leaving  Judea,  named  him 
procurator  of  Coclc-Syria,  and  gave  him  also  military  power 
over  all  Judca,  promising  him  the  crown,  if  all  went  well 
The  Idumcan  family  were  still  on  the  top  of  the  tide.     But 
Antipater's  course  was  run.     Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  the  year  43,  he  died  of  poison  given  him  in 
his  wine.     The  murderer  was  well  known — ^a  follower  of 
Hyrcanus,  Malichus  by  name — who  wished  to  excite  insur- 
rection in  the  Maccabasan's  favour,  against  the  Romans  and 
their  Idumean  viceroy,     Herod  and  his  brother,  with  well- 
acted  craft,  feigned  friendliness  with  him,  till,  a  year  later,  they 
got  him  into  their  power,  and  murdered  him,  in  turn,  with  the 
help  of  Cassius.  Hyrcanus  kissed  the  hands  of  his  new  master, 
aiid  cursed  the  murdered  man  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  1  ^  "JJ^J^***-* 

The  year  43  closed  with  wild  troubles  all  over  the  land. 
Malich  s  son  on  the  south,  and  Antigonus  on  the  north, 
invaded  the  land ;  but  Herod  overthrew  them  both.  The 
weak  H3n:canus,  who  still  dreaded  the  house  of  Aristobulus, 
received  the  conqueror  in  Jerusalem,  with  childish  gratitude. 
Herod  availed  himself  of  this  to  ask  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  whom  Pompey  had  beheaded,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus  himself,  in  marriage.  He  had  already 
one  wife,  Doris,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Antipater  >  but 
she  waa  now  sent  away,  and  went  off  to  bring  up  her  son  in 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Maccabcean  family,  who  had  faken  her 
young  husband  from  her. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  revived  once  more  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  42.  It 
was  left  to  Antony  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  what 
had  been  promised  them ;  and  to  raise  the  vast  sums  required, 
by  war  taxes  and  the  sale  of  titles,^^  he  moved  towards  Asia,  "©to 
Here  a  deputation  of  Jewa  protesting  agmnst  Herod  and 
Phasacl*s  government    wmted    on    him;   but  Herod   had 
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JBAR  m.  always  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  was  better  provided 
with  money  than  the  people.  Antony,  for  his  part,  hated 
the  Jews,  and  liked  Herod,  as  the  son  of  an  old  comrade,  with 
whom,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had  fought  against  the  very 
people  who  now  accused  his  son  before  him.  Hyrcanus 
himself  appeared  in  Ephesus  on  behalf  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  they  themselves  played  their  part  so  well  that  they  were 
not  only  confirmed  in  their  own  positions,  but  received 
substantial  favours  besides. 

Antony  was  one  of  those  undisciplined  natures  which 
revolutionary  times  produce — a  man  of  powerful  but  neg- 
lected  parts,  who    had  grown    up   in   the  shattered   and 
utterly  immoral  Roman  world;   unbridled  in  his  passions, 
and,  amidst  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  without  moral  re- 
stKunt.     When  in  Egypt,  as  colonel  of  horse,  he  had  for 
the  first  time  seen  Cleopatra,  then  fourteen  years  old,  but 
already  flirting  with  the  son  of  Pompey.     In  the  years  B.C.  46 
to  44  she  was  living  in  Caesar's  gardens  at  Rome  as  that 
great  man*s  mistress,  and  there  Antony  had  been  amongst 
the  most  zealous  in  paying  her  honour.    After  Caesar's  death 
he  had  done  her  service,  and  tried  to  get  her  son  Caesarion 
put  on  the  list  of  Caesar's  heirs.     But,  like  Herod,  she  had 
been  forced  to  go  to  war  against  Antony,  because  the  camp  of 
Casaus  was  nearer  than  that  of  his  opponent.     For  this  she 
was  summoned  before  him»  and  made  her  appearance  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  summer  of  41.    She  was  now  twenty- 
eight,  but  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  displayed  her 
charms  so  elFectively  that  Antony  was  forthwith  her  slave. 
His  worst  deeds  begin  from  the  time  he  met  her.     To  please 
her  he  caused  her  sister  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  temple  in 
Miletus  and  murdered,  and  he  put  to  death  all  she  chose  to 
denounce.     She  herself  hastened  to  Eg}^t,  whither  Antony 
panted  to  follow  her. 

In  Antioch,  in  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  yenr^ 
he  would  have  put  to  death  a  Jewish  deputation  sent  to 
protest  against  the  two  brothers,  had  not  Herod  prevented 
him.  The  two  were,  moreover,  appointed  tetrarchs,  with  ajl 
formality.  At  Tyre,  to  which  he  had  advanced,  thousands 
of  Jews  threw  themselves  in  his  way  with  loud^  persistent, 
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fimatical  cries  that  he  ahould  depose  the  brothers.    Angry    (b^.hi 
before,  he  was  now  furious,  and  set  his  troops  on  them 
and  hewed  them  down,  killing  even  the  prisoners  taken.    He 
then  moved  on  to  spend  the  winter  with  Cleopatra. 

Throughout  Judea  and  even  in  Egypt  the  deepest  des- 
pondency reigned  among  the  Jews.  The  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  preceded  by  times  of  darkness  and  trouble, 
and  so  gloomy  seemed  the  state  of  things  4^hen  prevailing 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  long-expeoted  One  must  be  dose 
at  hand.  The  belief  or,  at  least,  hope,  found  expression  in 
the  writings  of  the  day.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books,  com- 
posed in  Egypt  in  these  years,  predicted  that  ^^  when  Rome 
once  rules  over  Egypt^  then  will  the  greatest  of  the  king- 
doms, that  of  the  Immortal  King,  appear  among  men,  and 
a  Holy  Lord  shall  come,  who  will  rule  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth,  through  all  ages,  as  time  flows  on.''  ^  »  ssin  a.  «». 

In  Palestine  there  was  streat  excitement.  After  their  Biigenreki 
bloody  inauguration  into  their  office  by  Antony,  the  two  £f^*^p*^^ 
tetrarchs,  Phasael  and  Herod,  could  count  on  few  faithful 
subjects,  and  a  new  storm  soon  rose  from  the  East  which 
threatened  to  destroy  theuL  Since  they  had  sold  themselves 
to  the  Romans,  the  exiled  Maccaba^an  prince  had  conspired 
more  eagerly  with  the  Parthians,  and  had  been  supported 
in  his  appeal  by  Roman  exiles  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  The  Parthians  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  the 
rumour  came  that  they  were  preparing  for  war.  Jerusalem 
tranbled,  for  the  Euphrates  was  undefended,  and  there  were 
still  garrisons  of  the  republicans,  which  could  not  be  trusted, 
all  through  Syria.  The  action  of  Antony  in  such  a  crisis  was 
impatiently  awaited ;  but  feasting  and  pleasures  reigned  in 
Alexandria.  The  queen  played  at  dice  with  the  Triumvir ; 
drank  and  hunted  with  him ;  wandered  through  the  streets 
by  night  with  him,  playing  rough  tricks ;  she,  dressed  as  a 
servant-woman,  he,  as  a  servant-man.  She  let  him  escape 
her  neither  by  night  nor  day.  Her'  extravagance  was  un- 
paralleled; at  a  dinner  she  drank  crushed  pearls,  that  the 
cost  of  a  meal  might  come  to  a  million  sestertii,**  as  she  had  »  aiwoi 
wagered  it  would.  There  was  no  end  of  her  light  follies,  to 
amose  him;  she  had  foreign  pickled  fish  hung  by  divers  on 
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ottAp.nL  his  hooks  as  he  fished,  and  induced  the  senator  Plancus 
to  dance  as  Glaucus,  naked,  at  one  of  her  banquets,  painted 
blue,  his  head  wreathed  with  sea-weed,  and  waving  a  tail 

*  Plat  Ant ».  behind  him,  as  he  went  sliding  on  all  fours.**    The  costliest 
^  meals  were  at  all  times  ready  in  the  castle,  for  the  cook  never 

knew  when  they  would  need  to  be  served  up. 

Sunk  in  this  sensual  indulgence,  Antony  left  it  to  the 
proconsul  of  Syria  to  defend  that  province,  till  forced,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  40,  to  go  to  Greece,  to  manage  a  war 
which  his  wife  had  stirred  up,  to  draw  him  away  from 
Cleopatra.  Meanwhile,  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the 
Parthians,  arid  Phasael  and  Herod  saw  themselves  exposed 
to  an  early  inroad,  against  which  they  were  helpless. 

•iiMi  And  now,  to  use  the  fine  figure  of  Hausrath,*^  there  rose 

again  before  Hyrcanus,  as  if  from  some  long-disused  church- 
yard, the  ghost  of  that  dynastic  question  which  for  thirty 
years  had  haunted  the  palace,  and  could  not  be  laid.  His 
nephew  Antigonus  came  fi'om  Chalcis,'  where  he  had  been 
living  with  a  relative,  and  obtained  help  from  the  Parthian 

■  «^j2J*  (Attic  leader,  on  the  promise  of  giving  him  1,000  talents'^  and  500 
wives,  if  he  were  restored  to  the  throne.  At  Carmel,  Anti- 
gonus was  greeted  with  shouts,  as  king,  and  he  hastened  on 
to  Jerusalem,  where  part  of  the  people  joined  him.  The 
tetrarchs  succeeded  in  driving  him  and  his  adherents  into 
the  Temple,  and  shutting  them  up  in  it ;  but  daily  fights 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and,  as  Pentecost  was  near,  and 
crowds  of  armed  and  half-armed  pilgrims  arrived  in  the 
city,  the  brothers  were,  in  their  turn,  shut  up  in  their 
palace,  from  which,  however,  their  soldiers  made  constant 
sallies,  butchering  the  crowds  like  sheep.  At  last  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  Parthian  prince  came  to  the  gate  with  500 
cavalry,  asking  entrance  as  a  mediator  between  the  factions, 
and  was  admitted  by  Phasael,  who  was  even  weak  enough  to 
let  himself  be  persuaded  to  set  out  for  the  Parthian  head- 
quarters, taking  Hyrcanus  with  him,  to  conclude  arrange- 

«Aam  ments  for  peace.     At  Ptolemais**  they  found  themselves 

prisoners,  and  were  soon  after  fettered  and  put  in  confine- 
ment. Herod,  meanwhile,  had  refused  to  listen  to  similar 
treacherous  invitations,  and  having  mounted  his  fSamily  on 
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mules  by  niglit,  set  off  with  them,  in  the  darkness,  towards  cslap.  m 
the  strong  fortress  Masada,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  where  his 
brother  Joseph  had  command,  reaching  it  only  after  terrible 
fighting  in  the  passes  of  the  hills.  Leaving  his  women  be- 
hind in  safety,  and  taking  his  men  with  him,  he  now  fled 
towards  Edom;  but  as  he  had  no  money,  the  sheikhs  of 
Meant  Seir  refused  to  receive  him.^  "  5*  ^. 

sl7.  UL9. 

In  the  ^meantime  the  Parthians  had  thrown  off  the  mask  in 
Jerusalem,  had  plundered  the  city,^  and  were  sweeping  like  •«  b.o  «l 
a  devouring  fire  through  the  land,  proclaiming  Antigonus 
everywhere  as  king.  In  the  camp,  Hyrcanus  was  the  first 
to  do  homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  but  Antigonus  flew  at 
him,  and  with  his  own  teeth  bit  off  his  ears,  to  unfit  him 
for  ever  for  the  high  priesthood,  and  then  sent  him  beyond 
the  Euphrates  as  a  prisoner.  Phasael  escaped  ftirther  insult 
by  a  voluntary  death.  Deprived  of  weapons,^  he  beat  out 
his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Antigonus 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Mattathias,  from  the  founder  of 
the  Maccabaean  family, — and  the  titles  of  high  priest  and 
king.  But  his  position  was  insecure,  for  Masada  still 
held  out,  and  was  defended  by  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  for 
two  years,  till  Herod  relieved  it.  The  barbarities  of  the 
Parthians,  moreover,  undermined  his  authority.  On  their 
small  horses  of  the  steppes  they  scoured  the  country  in 
troops,  mangling  the  men,  maltreating  the  women,  burning 
down  w^hole  towns,  and  torturing  even  the  defenceless.  No  • 
wonder  that,  though  a  Parthian  never  watered  his  horse  in  the 
Jordan  after  the  year  B.C.  38,  the  memory  of  these  mounted 
hordes  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  that  even  St. 
John  introduces  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  plagues  of  the  final  judgment,  which  were  to  destroy  a 
a  third  part  of  men.^  voot.  a  it i 

Herod,  repelled  firom  Idumea,  fled  to  Egypt,  which 
Antony  had  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  40.  Cleo- 
patra, however,  gave  him  a  friendly  and  even  distinguished 
welcome,  thinking  she  could  win  him  over  to  her  service, 
and  use  him  as  general  against  the  Parthians.  But 
Herod  had  higher  aims.  Braving  the  danger  of  autunm 
storms,  he  set  sail  for  Rome,  was  shipwrecked  off  Rhodes, 
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oBAP.  OL  built  a  new  tiireme  with  borrowed  money,  reached  Italy 
soon  after,  and  on  getting  to  Rome  found  there  bodi 
Octavian  and  Antony.  Before  them  he  had  his  cause 
pleaded  so  skilfully  that  the  Senate  unanimously  appointed 
<B.a40L  him  King  of  Judea,^^  and  he  was  formally  installed  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  usual  heathen 
sacrifices.  Seven  days  later  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Palestine,  and  the  cause  of  Antigonus  was  doomed  This 
new  dignity,  however,  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  all 
Herod's  future  misery.  Hyrcanus,  though  disqualified  for 
being  high  priest,  could  yet  be  ethnarch,  and  his  grand-child 
Aristobulus,  brother  to  Mariamne,  Herod's  betrothed,  was 
alive.  Herod's  kingship  was  a  wrongful  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  both. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Antigonus  was  getting  des- 
perate. The  cruelties  of  the  Parthians,  the  failure  to  take 
Masada,  and  a  &esh  outbreak  on  a  great  scale,  in  Galilee 
and  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  of  zeal  against  the  heathen 
oppressors  of  the  land,  had  turned  the  Rabbis  and  the  San- 
hedrim, hitherto  his  supporters,  against  him.  Nor  were  the 
people  more  friendly.  As  he  left  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  to  conduct  him  to  his 
palace,  the  multitude  turned  away  to  follow  two  Rabbis 
•  ioa%ia.  who  chanced  to  pass.®^  Yet  Herod  was  still,  in  the  eyes 
■  B«to«i!M  of  the  nation,  only  "  the  servant  of  the  Asmoneans."  ^ 
S^'l^ft.t^  Herod  began  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the  as- 
JS*  ®^"*  surance  of  Roman  help,  but  Silo,  the  Roman  general,  let 
himself  be  bribed  by  Antigonus,  and  Herod  had  to  struggle 
single-handed  The  Romans  only  plundered  Jericho,  and 
quartered  themselves  idly  on  the  nation  at  large.  Herod 
had  to  turn  against  the  zealots  of  Galilee,  since  he  could  get 
no  help  towards  more  serious  efforts ;  and  he  soon  extirpated 
them.  The  Parthians,  however,  by  this  time  had  been 
driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  finally  crushed,  in 
a  great  battle  on  the  Euphrates.  Two  new  legions  were 
now  free  to  aid  Herod,  but  their  general,  like  Silo,  cared 
only  for  making  money,  and,  like  him,  took  a  bribe  firom 
Antigonus.  In  the  meantime,  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  fell 
in  battle,  and  this  roused  Herod,  who  was  always  faithful  to 
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his  &mily,  to  fury.     Witli  only  a  nondescript  army  he  burst    obap.  m 
on  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  drove  the  Maccabasans  before  him 
like  chaff.      Except  Jerusalem,  the  whole  land   was  now 
his,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  taking  the  capital. 
For  two  years,  with  only  raw  recruits  who  knew  nothing, 
veterans  who  had  forgotten  everything,  Itureans  who  took 
his  pay  and  did  as  little  as  possible  for  it.  and  treacherous'^ »  aen.  jnd.  l 
allies,  he  had  fought  agamst  a  fanatical  people,  who  turned    j^-  w^  ^  *• 
every   hamlet  and  cavern  into  a  fortress.     It  needed  a 
genius  and  a  superhuman  energy  like  his  to  triumph  in 
such  a  war.     In  the  early  spring  of  37  B.C.  he  proceeded  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  but  thought  it  politic,  before  the  siege 
actuaUy  began,  to  go  to  Samaria  and  many   Mariamne, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  his  rival  and  enemy.     The 
Samaritans,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Maccabsean  dynasty,  had^ 
been   Herod's  devoted  supporters  in   the  war;*^    and  he  «•  Ant  n*.  ia 
had   honoured   their   loyalty   by   placing    his  bride,   and  . 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  keeping,  at  Samaria^  when  it 
first  broke  out.     He  was  no  sooner  married  than  the  work 
of  blood  once  more  began.     Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  his 
ftrmy  of  Samaritans,  friendly  Jews,   wild  Idumeans,  and 
mercenaries  from  Phenicia  and  Lebanon,*^  and  fell  on  the  «  Am  iir.  iil 
10th  of  June,*^  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  was  followed  by    i^l^''^ 
wild  pillage  and  slaughter.     Antigonus  was  taken  prisoner,  •  ba  « 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  general,  at  Herod's  en- 
treaty, after  he  had  suflTered  the  outrage,  hitherto  unknown 
towards  a  prince,  of  being  scourged  like  a  slave.     Thus 
another  Asmonean  was  out  of  the  way.     The  family  had 
reigned  126  years.   Herod  was  now  really  king.  A  great  bribe 
to  the  Boman  army  freed  the  country  of  the  burden  of  the 
Roman  support,  and  the  misery  of  its  lawlessness.    A  bloody 
proscription,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate, mowed  down  all  enemies  within  the  city,  the  gates 
of  which  were  closed  till  the  executions  were  ended.      In 
the  midst  of  this,  Antony,  once  more  beside  Cleopatra,  in 
Egypt,  and  needing  endless  wealth  for  their  mutual  prodi- 
galities, sent  a  demand  to  all  the  kingdoms  he  controlled, — 
Judea  amongst  others, — ^for  a  vast  sum  of  money.     Herod 
had  only  an  empty  treasuiy ;  a  country  strewn  with  ruins 
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CHAP.  m.  and  smoking  heaps;  and  moreover,  it  was  the  Sabbath  year, 
in  which  the  laws  made  by  CoBsar  prohibited  the  levying 
any  tax.^  The  proscription  had  therefore  to  be  made  a  means 
of  raising  funds,  as  had  been  done  by  Octavian  and  Antony,  at 
Rome.  Forty-five  of  his  richest  opponents  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  property  confiscated  so  ruthlessly,  that  even 
their  cofiins  were  searched  at  the  city  gates  for  jewels  or 
money.  Many  were  glad  to  escape  death  by  ^ving  up  all 
they  had.  *'  The  oppression  and  t3npanny  had  no  lunit," 
says  Josephus.^  Herod,  however,  was  none  the  richer,  for  he 
had  to  send  ofi^  the  whole  crown  treasures  of  the  Asmoneans 
to  Laodicea,  to  help  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded 
from  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB    EEIGN    OF    HEROD. 

THE  position  of  Herod  was  difficult  in  the  extreme*     He    Q"^'^- 
had  everything  to  reorganized    Galilee  lay  exhausted  * ■o- «• 
by  brigandage,   entire  towns  were  unpeopled,  as  Lydda, 
Thamna,  Gophna,  and  Emmaus,  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves.*     Jericho  had  been  taken  and  'f^^.'t'-J! 
plundered  once  and  again :  five  towns  round  it  lay  in  rub-   ** 
bish  and  ashen ;  Marissa  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Par- 
thians;'  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  bleeding  land  had  to  'J*^iJjii;IJ 
be  harried  airesh,  to  satisfy  Cleopatra  and  her  slave,  Antony,    "ij,?"*  ""^ 
But  the  genius  of  Herod  erelong  built  up  a  strong  govern- 
ment out  of  this  chaos,  surrounding  himself  with  his  old 
friends,  and  ruthlessly  crushing  his  enemies. '    Filling  posts^ 
where  needful  or  desirable,  with  foreigners  of  any  nation,  he 
yet  strove  to  keep  on  a  good  footing  with  the  Babbis,  and 
Pharisee  party  at  large,  but  gradually  took  from  their 
Sanhedrim  and  schools  the  legal   and  civil   powers  they 
had  exercised,  leaving  them  the  control  only  of  municipal 
and  ecclesiastical  details.     A   high  priest  was  appointed, 
such  as  the  times  seemed  to  demand.     No  native  could  be 
trusted ;  Hyrcaniis^  who  still  survived  in  Babylon,  was  dis^ 
qualified;   Aristobulus,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  too 
young,  and  Herod  was  a  bom  Idumean.     A  Rabbi  from 
Babylon  was  therefore  selected,  as  likely  to  give  no  trouble, 
but  the  rule  was  introduced,  as  an  extra  precaution,  that  the 
office  should,  henceforth,  be  held,  by  any  one,  only  for  a  short 
lime.    Hyrcanus  was  wiled  from  the  East*  that  Herod  might  *baia 
bave  him  in  his  own  power,  and  prevent  his  being  played 
off  against  him  in  case  of  another  Parthian  war. 
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oHAP.iv.  But  Herod's  position  was  a  fatal  one.  Willing  to  treat  his 
subjects  well,  Rome,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  forced  him 
to  oppress  them.  He  wished  to  reign  as  a  Jew,  but  he  had 
made  a  thank-offering  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
for  the  crown.  He  knew  that  he  could  be  popular  only  by 
observing  the  Law,  but  his  being  king  at  all  was  illegal.  He 
flattered  the  Rabbis,  but  they  were  his  deadliest  enemies* 
Yet  all  this  was  little  to  the  troubles  which  his  ambition  had 
prepared  for  him  in  his  own  household.  Had  he  founded 
an  entirely  new  dynasty,  his  relations  would  have  been  on  his 
side,  and  he  could  have  relied  on  a  party.  But  he  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  marry  into  the  family  he  had  overthrown, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  colour  of  legitimacy  for  his  reign ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  had  at  once  failed  to  appease  the  injured, 
and  had  brought  his  mortal  enemies  round  him,  as  his  re- 
lations. The  marriage  with  Mariamne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
strengthen  his  title,  curried  with  it  his  keenest  indictment. 
In  Aristobulus,  his  brother-in-law,  he  saw  only  a  rival,  and 
he  betook  himself  to  the  usual  remedy  of  tyrants — ^murder — 
to  make  himself  safe.  But  this  only  made  his  position  so 
much  the  worse,  for  his  best-loved  wife  knew  that  he  had 
murdered  her  brother,  and  their  very  children  had  more 
right  to  the  throne  than  himself.  His  suspicions  were  thus 
roused  at  his  every  step  in  his  own  palace,  and  could  only 
be  appeased  by  fresh  crimes.  He  raged  against  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  made  himself  wretched  as  a  man,  to  be  secure 

-  Baomth.  L      BS  &  kiug.^ 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year®  a  great  disaster  befell  the 
Triumvir,  Antony.  His  troops,  deserted  by  their  barbarous 
allies,  had  to  retreat  from  Media,  marching  for  twenty-seven 
days  through  a  wasted  country,  pursued  by  the  Parthians, 
and  often  in  want  of  food  or  water.  Twenty  thousand 
foot^  and  four  thousand  horse,  perished,  and  all  the 
army  train  was  lost,  before  he  reached  the  Araxes,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  eight  thousand  more  died  before  he  got  to 
Sidon  on  the  sea-coast.  Here  he  w^ted  for  Cleopatra,  who 
was  alarmed  at  hearing  that  his  wife  Octavia  was  coming  to 
meet  him,  and,  pretending  that  she  would  die  if  he  deserted 
her,  so  unmanned  him  that  he  left  his  army  to  his  officers 
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and  went  off  with  her  to  EgyptJ     He  was  now  entirely  in    QgAF.u 
her  hands,  and  the  neighbouring  powers  soon  felt  the  results. '  2S?* 

Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  wa» 
sorely  aggrieyed  that  her  son  should  not  have  been  made  high 
priest,  as  was  his  right,  and  plotted  with  a  crafty  officer  of 
Antony's  suite,  then  at  Jerusalem,  to  get  Antony  to  help 
her  in  the  matter.  He  asked  and  got  the  portraits  of  both 
brother  and  sister  to  send  to  his  master,  but  it  was  with  the 
design  of  getting  Antony  enamoured  of  Marianme  and  of 
thus  raising  a  rival  to  Cleopatra,  and  his  scheme  succeeded. 
Antony  fell  in  love  with  the  Jewish  queen,  and  was  only 
kept  from  acting  on  his  passion  by  his  fear  of  the  jealousy 
of  his  Egyptian  mistress.  He  confined  himself  for  the  time 
to  asking  Herod  to  send  the  boy  to  him. 

Herod  was  alarmed,  and  induced  Antony  to  withdraw  his 
request,  which  he  said  would  lead  to  a  revolt  if  granted ;  but 
seeing  how  things  stood,  he  deposed  the  high  priest  and 
appointed  Aristobulus,  then  seventeen,  in  his  place.^  Un-«ttA8Bb 
fortunately  for  the  lad,  the  Jews  hailed  his  elevation  with 
delight  The  result  was  that  Herod,  soon  after,  got  him  held 
under  the  water  in  a  bath,  at  Jericho,  till  he  was  drowned, 
and  pretended  it  was  an  accident 

Alexandra  and  Mariamne,  knowing  the  truth,  thirsted  for 
revenge,  and  plotted  with  Cleopatra  to  obtain  it  She  on 
her  part  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of  Judea,  and  only  used  the 
plotters  for  this  end,  Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony,^  •T^Liodiaii 
but  he  ordered,  before  he  left,  that,  should  he  not  return, 
Alexandra  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
Mariamne,  also,  killed,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Antcmy.  Unfortunately  for  all,  this  was  told  them  in  his 
absence,  and  Mariamne,  roused  to  frenzy,  greeted  him,  on  his 
coming  back,  with  an  outburst  of  the  long  pent-up  hatred 
she  felt  at  his  crimes.  Alexandra  was  forthwith  thrown  into 
chains ;  his  sister  Salome's  husband,  who  had  betrayed  the 
secret,  was  put  to  death ;  Mariamne,  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  was  spared  a  little  longer. 

Other  troubles,  from  outside,  now,  for  a  time,  thrust  the 
domestic  miseries  into  the  background.  Herod  had  dis- 
covered Cleopatra's  designs,  which  were  to  get  all  the  country, 
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OBAR  EY.  from  Egypt  to  Syiia,  for  herself.  Antony  was  to  be  persuaded 
on  one  pretext  or  other,  to  dethrone  the  different  rulers. 
She  did  actually  get  him  to  put  Lysanias,  the  rider  of  the 
Lebanon  district,  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  being  in  league 
with  the  Parthians,  and  got  his  principality,  which  she 
presently  farmed  out  Herod  waa  now  between  her  posses- 
sions, on  both  north  and  south,  and  feared  lest  her  influence 
with  Antony  might  be  his  ruin. 

She  next  begged  and  got  part  of  the  Nabatsean  king- 
-R^n.ju-ii.jo.  dom:^^    then   the  whole  sea-coast  of  Palestine  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  to  Egypt — ^Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted — ^and, 
finally,  Herod  had  to  give  up  to  her  the  Oasis  of  Jericho 
"•.C.S4.         with  its  balsam  plantations^^ — the  richest  part  of  hb  king- 
■  Liifhtfoot'.     dom.^*    The  summons  to  Laodicea  and  the  taking  away  of 
•»  *•  Jericho  seemed  to  show  that  Herod  s  influence  with  Antony 

wab  shaken,  and  opposition  consequently  raised  itself  once 
more.  Plots  were  again  rife  on  every  side,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Cleopatra  was  his  constant  terror,  for  at  any 
moment  she  might  spring  some  new  mine  under  his  feet. 
Even  the  Maccabwans  were  once  more  raising  their  heads. 
The  Rabbis,  whose  schools  had  flourished  immensely  since 
their  exclusion  from  politics,  began  to  interfere  with  them 
again.  Hillel  and  Schammai  were,  respectively,  the  heads  of 
the  more  liberal  and  the  harsher  parties.  But  Herod  was  too 
much  occupied  by  great  affairs  to  trouble  himself  about  them. 
Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  lavishing 
her  blandishments  on  Antony  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  She  had  entangled  him  in  her  snares  only  to 
serve  herself,  and  the  great  Samson  laid  his  head|  unsus* 
piciously  on  her  Delilah  lap.  She  dreamed  of  bringing 
the  whole  Eastern  empire  of  Rome,  through  him,  under 
Egyptian  rule,  and  of  becoming  the  empress  of  half  the 
world ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  willing  it  should  be  sol 
He  gave  mortal  offence  at  Rome  by  celebrating  his  triumphs^ 
not  there,  but  at  Alexandria.  He  gave  Cleopatra  the  title 
of  the  "  queen  of  kings."  Their  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and 
Alexander,  were  to  be  "  kings  of  kings."^'  He  gave  Syria^ 
Phenicia,  and  Cilicia  to  the  former,  and  Armenia  and  Mediai 
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with  Parthia,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  overcome,  to  the  latter ;    <^sak  iv. 

while  to  their  daughter,  the  young  Cleopatra,  he  handed 

over  Cyrenaika.^^     Cleopatra  herself  was  made  Queen  of  ■»».<v» 

Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coele-Syria,  her  son  Cassation 

sharing  them  with  her.     After  the  example  of  the  Pharaohs 

and  Ptolemies,  both  he  and  she  assumed  divine  honours — 

Cleopatra  as  Isis,  Antony  as  Osiris — and  their  statues  were 

set  up  in  sacred  places.  ^^     Public  feelins:  at  Rome  was  out-  mdio.  mia.  ' 

raged  and  alarmed.    The  popular  poets  sent  verses  afloat  in 

which  Antony  sought  to  make  the  Jupiter  of  Rome  give  way 

to  the  barking,  dog-headed  Anubis,  threatened  the  galleys  of 

Rome  with  being  outsailed  by  the  boats  of  the  Nile,  and 

would  fain  frighten  the  trumpets  of  Rome  with  the  clattering 

sistrum.^^  Caesar  laid  the  facts  before  the  Senate,  and  Antonj'^,  «*  ppopl  b^  % 

in  return,  made  charges  against  Caesar.     War — long  inevit-  • 

able — ^at  last  broke  out,  and  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  at 

Actium.^^    Cleopatra  had  persuaded  her  dupe  to  fight  on  the  ••Bep.o.  1.0.  w 

water  rather  than  on  land,  that  she  might  flee  to  ^gypt  at  the 

first  signs  of  defeat,  and  she  did  this  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, 

when  victory  was  yet  entirely  doubtful.  Ever  his  ruin,  she  thus 

completed  her  fatal  triumph,  for  the  weak  man,  as  if  he  could 

nothve  without  her,  forthwith  deserted  his  forces,  though  his 

ships  were  still  fighting  stoutly,  and  he  had  100,000  foot^ 

and  12,000  horse,  on  the  sea-shore,  who  had  never  fought  at 

all    It  was  noticed  that  on  the  day  of  Actium  a  terrible 

earthquake  took  place  in  Palestine,  killing  10,000  persons 

and  endless  cattle.  ^^     Herod,  seeing  Antony  fallen,  forthwith  w  Ant  xv. «.  a 

^  ^  •^  '  BeU.Jad.Lll 

made  peace  with  Caesar.  Fresh  plots  of  Alexandra  had  been  «• 
discovered,  in  which  Hyrcanus,  now  eighty  years  old,  was  to 
be  played  off  against  him ;  but  they  only  led  to  the  revolting 
sight  of  the  last  of  the  Maccabaeans,  in  extreme  old  age, 
beinfi:  beheaded  by  his  son-in-law.^®  Herod's  hands  were  "in 
getting  redder  and  redder  with  the  blood -of  his  kindred. 
With  Caesar  he  managed  things  well,  entertaining  him 
royally  on  his  way  through  Palestine  to  Egypt^  and  pro* 
riding  supplies  for  Ids  army  on  their  march,  with  equal 
irjsdom  and  munificence.  Meanwhile  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
spent  their  last  days  in  feasting  and  revelry,  varied  with 
ghastly  trials,  before  them,  of  every  known  poison,  by  turns. 
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on  different  prisoners,  to  see  which  caused  the  easiest  death.^ 
In  the  autumn  of  30  B.C.  Antony  stabbed  himself  mortally,  and 
Cleopatra  soon  after  ended  her  life  by  poison,  leaving  Herod 
to  breathe  freely  for  the  first  time  in  long  years.*^  Octavian 
took  him  Sito  favour,  for  he  needed  such  a  man  as  a  pro* 
tection  on  the  eastern  borders,  to  defend  them  against  the 
Parthians.  Jericho  was  given  back,  Samaria  was  incor- 
porated with  his  kingdom,  with  various  coast  towns,  and 
some  territory  beyond  the  Jordan.  Cleopatra's  body  guard 
of  400  Gauls  was  presented  to  him  by  Octavian.  But  if  he 
had  honour  and  rewards,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure, 
to  do  honour  and  homage  to  his  imperial  master,  that  seemed 
to  have  overstrained  his  resources. 

Once  more  safe  from  dangers  that  might  well  have  over- 
whelmed him,  Herod  found,  on  his  return  from  attendance 
on  Octavian,  such  troubles  at  home  as  darkened  his  whole 
future  life.  The  quarrels  of  his  seraglio  had  come  to  a  head. 
Alexandra  and  her  daughter  Mariamne  were  now  the  only 
two  left  of  the  old  royal  race,  and  were  so  much  the  more 
hated  by  the  kindred  of  Herod.  Mariamne — ^tall  and  noble 
in  person  ^^ — ^had  the  pride  of  a  daughter  of  kings,  and  let 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  feel  it.  In  Herod's  absence  she 
discovered  that,  for  the  second  time,  he  had  left  orders  to  kill 
her  and  her  mother  if  he  did  not  return ;  and  she  showed 
what  she  thought  of  this  when  he  did  come  back,  by 
receiving  him  with  undisguised  aversion.  Her  enemies  took 
advantage  of  this  to  fen  Herod's  anger  by  every  scandal  they 
could  invent  against  her,  till,  in  the  end,  he  believed  she  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  the  fair  queen,  deserted  and  betrayed 
by  all,  was  handed  over  to  the  headsman.^*  Herod's  remorse, 
when  she  had  thus  actually  perished,  was  awful.  He  lost 
his  reason  for  a  time,  would  call  for  her,  lament  over  her 
kept  his  servants  calling  her  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  gave 
up  all  business,  and  fled  to  Samaria,  where  he  had  married 
her,  to  seek  relief  from  his  thoughts  in  hunting.  At  last  he 
fell  into  violent  illness,  and  lay  seemingly  hopeless.  Alex- 
andra, furious  at  her  daughter's  murder,  thought  this  the 
right  moment  to  attempt  to  set  Mariamne^s  two  sons  on  the 
throne,  which  was  theirs  by  right,  more  than  their  father's. 
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A  plague  had  broken  out^  and  this  the  Rabbis  construed  into  chap.iv. 
divine  vengeance  for  the  queen's  death.  The  news  roused 
the  tyrant,  ill  aB  he  was.  Alexandra  was  instantly  put  to 
death,  and  many  others  shared  her  fate;^  but  already  a  new  •  K^la 
suspicion  had  risen  to  torment  the  wretched  man.  Alex- 
Audi-a  s  proclamation  of  his  sons  as  the  rightful  heirs  had 
loade  them,  also,  his  fancied  enemies.  Among  the  people  the 
memory  of  Mariamne  was  sacred,  and  their  hopes  were  set 
on  her  sons. 

Octavian  was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  under 
the  high  name  of  Augustus,  and  an  era  of  restoration  and 
refinement  took  the  place  of  destruction  and  tumult.  With 
the  widespread  peace,  trade  revived,  and  prosperity  returned 
to  Judea  among  other  countries.  The  patronage  of  literature 
and  art,  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  the  rebuilding 
and  beautifying  of  Rome  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
provinces,  were  now  the  fashion,  set  by  Augustus,  and 
slavishly  folloAved  by  vassal  kings.  In  imitation  of  him, 
Herod  patronized  men  whose  writings  could  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  court — notably  the  two  brothers,  Nicolaus  and  Ptolemy, 
of  Damascus,  both,  able  and  faithful  public  servants.  Nicolaus 
iras  a  voluminous  and  skilful  author  as  well.*  Other  Greeks 
and  half-Greeks  were  put  in  offices  of  trust  or  honour,  as 
members  of  the  government,  or  ambassadors,  or  as  tutors 
and  travelling  companions  to  his  sons.  Most  of  them  served 
Herod  honourably  to  the  last,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
some  of  the  Greek  sycophants  who  at  that  time  infested  all 
courts,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  these,  Eurykles  the  Lace- 
daemonian, who  amassed  wealth  by  espionage  and  false 
witnesses,  was  destined  to  be  the  bad  genius  of  Herod's  later 
years.  The  biting  wit  of  the  Rabbis  spoke  of  the  whole 
heathen  government  of  the  court  as  "  the  proselytes  of  the 
king's  table."  ^  ••  ar««.  nt  w 

A  shrewd  and  able  man  like  Herod,  whose  leading  thought 
was  to  flatter  and  serve  Augustus,  so  as  to  secure  his 
permanent  tavour,  was  of  great  use  in  a  disturbed  border 
country,  to  one  who,  like  Augustus,  was  as  much  dis- 
inclined as  unqualified  for  war.  When,  therefore,  Herod 
determined  in  the  year  B.C.  23  to  send  Mariamne's  two  sous 
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cBAP^iv.  to  Rome,  CsBsar  received  them  with  every  honour,  and  gave 
the  lads  every  facility  for  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  high 
Roman  life.  But  they  little  knew  in  how  dark  a  gloom  aQ 
this  early  splendour  would  set  I  By  a  curious  coincidence 
it  was  their  tutor's  son,  with  whom  they  rose  to  manhood, 

>  MA  i»-ii  whom  Virgil^  had  flattered  as  an  infant  by  applying  to  him, 
in  the  fourth  Eclogue,  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews.  Of 
this   "Messiah"   of  Virgil  they  were  now  the    youthful 

•■AM.  friends.  Herod  himself  took  his  sons  to  Rome,^^  and  was 
honoured  by  a  gift  from  Augustus  of  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  and  of  the  lawless  territories  of  Iturea  and  Tra- 
chonitis,  with  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran.  The  former 
swarmed  with  robbers,  like  Galilee  in  Herod's  youth,  and  the 
two  latter  were  filled  with  wild  clans  of  borderers,  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  land  at  large.  But  on  his  return,  Herod  soon 
reduced  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  were  peaceful  even 

ft  M  »  under  his  successors.  A  year  afler,*^  Herod  could  personally 
report  his  success  to  Csesar's  minister  Agrippa^  at  Mitylene, 
to  which  he  went  to  meet  him.     Two  years  later  Herod  re- 

•!«.»  ceived  from  Augustus,*^  in  person,  at  Antioch,  the  districts  of 

Ulatha  and  Panias,  to  round  off  his  kingdom  suitably.  He 
now  reigned  over  a  larger  kingdom  than  any  preceding 
Jewish  monarch.  The  glory  of  David  seemed  to  be  out- 
shone. From  Lebanon  to  the  far  South,  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  Desert  to  the  sea-coast,  was  Jewish  territory.  Nor 
was  the  political  glory  granted  to  Herod  less  than  the 
material.  He  was  made  the  representative  of  Agrippa  in 
the  East,  and  it  was  required  that  his  counsel  should  be 
taken,  before  anything  of  moment  was  done  by  consuls  or 
governors.  Amidst  these  flatteries  from  Augustus  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Hence,  in 
the  year  24  Herod  had  married  a  Jewish  maiden — ^Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Boethos,  a  priest  of  Alexandrian  origin,  who 
was  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  to  dignify  the  alliance 
with  "the  fairest  woman  in  the  world," — Jesus,  the  sen  cf 
Phabi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  being  set  aside  m  his 
favour.  Boethos  was  a  great  accession  to  the  small  body 
of  the  Sadducean  dignitaries,  but,  in  politics,  was,  of  course; 
a  Herodian. 
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So  much  intercourse  with  heathenism,  however,  and  the  cmy.iy. 
splendid  flatteries  by  which  Herod  sought  to  retain  and 
increase  the  power  of  his  master,  were  not  without  their 
effects  on  Judaism.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
Palestine  had  been  encircled  by  Greek  towns  and  cities,  and 
the  immigration  of  heathen  settlers  had,  in  Herod's  day,  made 
the  towns  of  the  Philistine  coast  and  of  the  Decapolis  much 
more  Greek  than  Jewish.  The  only  bounds  to  Herod's 
introduction  of  foreign  novelties  were  his  dread  of  national 
opposition.  Greek  had  become  the  court  dialect  of  the 
Empire,  as  French  was  that  of  Europe  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  still  remidns  to  a  great  extent ;  and  hence 
it  was  universally  favoured  and  spoken  by  the  upper  classes 
in  Herod's  dominions.  Samaria  received  a  Greek  name,^  • 
had  Greek  coins,  and  Greek  idolatry.  The  first  act  of 
Herod,  after  Augustus  had  aggrandised  him  so  greatly,  was 
to  build  a  temple  of  white  marble  to  his  patron,  at  Panias, 
the  fiitiu^  Csesarea  Philippi,  lying  finely  on  one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Lebanon.  Before  long,  venturing  to 
bring  heathenism  nearer  the  centre  of  the  land,  he  built 
another  temple  to  Caesar  in  Samaria,  and  surrounded  it  by 
a  consecrated  approach,  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference.  A  grand  palace  was  also  begun  in  Jerusalem  itself 
in  the  heathen  style,  with  wide  porticoes,  rows  of  pillars, 
and  baths,  its  one  wing  receiving  the  name  of  Csesar,  the 
other  that  of  Agrippa.  Herodium,  which  he  built  on  tiie 
hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep  gorge  leading  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  he  had  so  bravely  defended  himself  against  the 
Parthians,  was  platmed  as  a  Roman  castle,  rising  over  an 
Italian  town,  with  public  buildings  and  stately  aqueducts* 
His  grandest  undertaking,  after  the  Temple,  was  the  crear 
tion  of  CflBsarea,^  on  the  coast  The  name  was  another  »u 
flattery  of  the  Emperor ;  that  of  one  of  the  great  signal 
towers  on  the  smaller  harbour  was  Drusion,  after  Csssar's 
son.  The  great  pier  was  adorned  with  splendid  pillara. 
Broad  qu&jSj  magnificent  bazaars,  spacious  basilicss,  for  the 
courts  of  law  and  other  public  uses,  and  huge  sailors'-homes, 
mvited  a  great  commerce ;  and  on  an  eminence  above  rose 
&  temple^  with  a  colossal  statue,  visible  far  out  at  sea,  of 
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ce^rv.  A.ugusfcus,  as  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  another  of  Rome 
deified  as  Juno.  Theatres  and  amphidieatres  were  not 
wanting.  A  grand  palace,  designed  for  Herod  himself 
became  later  the  Prsetorium  of  the  Roman  procurators. 
Temples  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  HcrciJes,  Bacchus, 
Minerva,  Victory,  and  Astarte,  soon  adorned  the  town,  and 
showed  the  many-coloured  heathenism  of  its  population. 
It  was,  moreover,  provided  with  a  system  of  magnificent 
underground  sewers  in  the  Roman  manner.  Caesarea  was 
in  every  respect  a  foreign  city.  Its  population  was  more 
heathenish  than  Jewish,  and  their  mutual  hatred  often  led 

■  Ant  XX.  8. 7. ».  to  fierce  riots.*^ 

TiiA.i,s{ii     In   Jerusalem  itself  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre   were 
•  erected.      Countless  foreign  proselytes  and  numerous  hea- 

thens had  settled  in  the  city.  The  coins  bore  Greek  inscrip- 
tions.    Among  the  troops  of  Herod  were  Thracian,  German, 

■  Aatxwi.8.».  and  Gallic  regiments.®^    So  thoroughly,  indeed,  had  foreign 

elements  gained  a  footing,  even  in  the  fanatical  capital,  in 
spite  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  while  the  people  at  large  retained 
their  native  dialect,  many  Greek  words  had  been  permanently 

"  aehorar.  378.  iucor poratcd  with  it.^  The  very  Temple  displayed  proofs  of 
the  irrepressible  influences  of  the  great  world  outside  Judea. 
Its  outer  court  was  thronged  by  heathens,  and  countless 
gifts  presented  by  heathen  princes  and  nobles  adorned  the 

"LnkeJi.s.     walls  of  the  court  of  the  priests.^^    The  Ptolemies  had  en- 

»Aat.xn.2j  riched  it  by  numerous  costly  gifts.^  Sosius,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem,  in  concert  with  Herod,  vowed  a  golden  c^o^\^l. 
Among  the  Temple  vessels  were  wine  jars  which  had  been 

"jieu''jS."iL'  pi'^sented  by  Augustus  and  his  Emprcss.^^     It  was,  indeed,  a 

w  AntxiT  16. 4-  co"^"^^^^  thing  for  Romans  to  make  gifts  of  this  kind.^'    They 

Lu.jiid.i.7.8.  very  often,  also,  presented  offerings.      A\Tien  Pompey  had 

taken  Jerusalem,  his  first  care  was  to  provide  the  usual 

"u^V'^'St^  Bacrifices.'*   Agrippa,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Herod,  oflTered 

*•  *^  a  hecatomb  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  fifteen  years  before 

Christ,  and   Augustus   provided   that  sacrifices  should  be 

otfered  daily  at  his  exptjnse  to  the  Most  High  God ;  and  such 

«^phii.Lee»t.ad  an  example  must  have  had  countless  followers.*^    All  the 

CW.IMed.  ^ 

BdSii!i.1?'  hatred  between  Jews  and  heathen  was  not  strong  enough 
to   prevent    the    Temple    becoming,   like  all   the   famous 
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lanctuaiies  of  the   age,  a  gathering  point  for  the  world    o^^*  r>. 
at  large. 

There  was,  clearly,  much  to  keep  a  fanatical  people  in  a 
constant  tension,  and  to  in»ke  them  more  fanatical  atill. 
Heathen   temples,   with   their  attendant  priests,    pompous 
ritual,  and  imposing  sacrifices,  abounded  in  the  land.  Gaza,  in 
the  south,  was  virtually  a  Greek  city,^  and  worshipped  a  local  **  Jf-  ^"*  ** 
Jupiter  as  the  town  god,  "  who  sent  rain  and  fruitfulness  on 
the  earth,"  and  associated  with  him,  in  its  idolatry,  another 
Jupiter — ^the  Victory  Bringer — Apollo,  the  Sun,  and  Hercules, 
and  the  goddesses  Fortune,  lo,  Diana,  Juno,  and  Venus/^  Asca- «  schBfw.sTa 
Ion  worshipped  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Minerva, 
Mercury,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Syrian  Moon  goddess 
Astarte,  as  the  heavenly  Venus — the  warlike,  spear-bearing, 
Queen  of  Heaven.     On  the  rocks  at  Joppa,  the  marks  of  the 
ch^dns  were  shown  which  had  been  forged  for  Andromeda. 
A  laurel-crowned  Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  Dora,  north  of 
Csesarea.^      At  Ptolemais  the  favourite  divinity  was  the«>8obiizt)rm 
goddess   Fortune,   but  with   her,  Jupiter,  Apollo,   Diana, 
Venus,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Perseus,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Serapis,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  had  their  respective 
worshippers. 

In  Tyre,  the  old  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte — the  Sun 
and  Moon — ^retained  their  pre-eminence,  with  a  Greek 
colouring  of  the  idolatry.  In  Damascus  Greek  heathenism 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Bacchus, 
Diana,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Victory  had  their  temples, 
and  were  stamped  on  the  local  coins.  In  the  future 
province  of  Philip  heathenism  was  predominant  In  Panias 
or  Cajsarea  Philippi,  as  we  have  seen,  Herod  built  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  Augustus,  but  the  leading  divinity  was 
the  god  Pan,  as  the  old  name  of  the  town — Panias — 
indicates;  Jupiter,  however,  and  Astarte,  ivith  a  horn  of 
plenty,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  had  also  their  votaries,  and  no 
doubt  their  temples.  Heathenism  flourished  in  Batanica, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis.  Helios,  the  Sun,  was  the  great 
object  of  worship,  and  so  deep-rooted  was  this  idolatry  that 
the  early  Christian  missionaries  knew  no  other  way  of  over- 
thromncr  it  than  by  changing  it  into   the  name  of  the 
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qgAF.  IV.    prophet  Ellas,  and  tumiBg  the  temples  into  churches  dedi- 

**«^.  •••   cated  to  him.'**     Round  this  central  divinity,  however,  tte 

worship  of  Bacchus,  Saturn,  Hercules,.  Minerva,  Fortune, 

Venus,  Victory,  Peace,  and  other  divinities  flourished  more 

or  less.     The  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  very  heathen. 

Thus,  all  round  the  central  district  of  Palestine,  and  to 
some  extent  even  within  its  limits,  heathenism  had  already 
in  Herod's  day,  and,  consequently,  in  Christ's,  its  temples, 
altars,  idols,  and  priests.     Jehovah  was  no  longer  the  sole 
God.    With  a  few  exceptions  of  Syrian  or  Egyptian  divi- 
nittes,  Greek  names  and  rites  marked  the  source  of  the 
corruption,    though  we  have  given   the  Roman   names  as 
better  known.     Of  all  this  aggressive  heathenism  Herod,  so 
far  as  he  dared,  was  the  ostentatious  patron.     If  he  could 
hardly  venture  on  much  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea^ 
cenotaphs,  mausolea,  and  other  monuments  ojBTensive  to  a 
Jew,  were  seen  along  all  the  leading  roads,  and  so  many 
places  were  called  by  new  Latin  names,  in  honour  of  the 
imperial  f&mily,  that  a  traveller  might  think  he  was  in  Italy. 
Nor  was  Herod  ever  without  money  to  bestow  on  neighbour- 
ing heathen  cities,  as  a  mark  of  friendliness,  in  building 
gymnasia,  piazzas,  theatres,  and  aqueducts,  or  in  the  shape 
of  prizes  to  be  striven  for  in  the  circus.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
throne  of  David  existed  only  to  spread  heathenism.     It  was 
clear  to  the  Jews  that  Herod's  heathen  subjects  were  nearest 
his  heart,  since,  amidst  all  his  lavish  munificence  to  them,  he 
had  done  nothing  to  beautify  a  single  Jewish  town  except 
Jerusalem,  to  which  his  additions  were,  themselves,  heathen. 
The  most  appalling  reports  respecting  him  spread    from 
mouth  to  mouth.     He  had  preserved  the  body  of  Mariamne 
for  seven  years  in  honey  for  the  most  hideous  ends :  he  had 
strangled  all  the  great  Rabbis,  except  Baba-1>en-Boutra,  and 
«]>oranbovg,  him  he  had  blinded.^    The  most  intense  hatred  of  him 

in. 

prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  extremest  mistrust,  therefore,  that  the 
Rabbis  heard  in  the  year  B.C.  20  that  Herod  intended  replacing 
the  humble  temple  of  the  Exile  by  one  unspeakably  more 
splendid.  It  is  said  that  Baba-ben-Boutra  had  seen  a  crack 
in  the  old  structure,  and  counselled  Herod  to  build  another 
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in  its  place,  as  an  expiation  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  ohap.  iv 
the  Rabbis,  and  to  conciliate  the  people  for  his  favour  to 
heathenism.*^  The  prophecies  were  played  off  by  him,  to  ^  i>we«i»jiE 
win  popular  sanction  to  his  undertaking,  for  Haggai  had 
foretold  that  a  new  temple  of  surpassing  glory  would 
one  day  bebuilt.^*  But  so  great  was  the  distrust,  that  all*nw^a.i 
the  materials  of  the  new  temple  needed  to  be  brought 
together  before  a  stone  of  the  old  one  could  be  touched. 
At  last,  on  the  regnal  day  of  Herod,  in  the  year  B.C.  14, 
the  unfinished  structure  was  consecrated,  and  the  lowing 
of  300  oxen  at  the  Great  Altar  announced  to  Jerusalem 
that  the  first  sacrifice  in  it  was  offered.  But  scarcely  was 
the  consecration  ov^r  than  national  gratitude  was  turned 
into  indignation  by  his  setting  up  a  great  golden  eagle — 
the  emblem  of  heathen  Rome— over  the  great  gate,  in 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  distinguished  strangers  from  the 
imperial  city.  The  nation  was  not  duped  as  the  king  had 
expected.  In  spite  of  his  having  begun  a  temple  so  mag- 
nificent that  even  a  Jewish  saying  owns  that  he  who 
had  not  seen  it  had  seen  nothing  worth  looking  at,  an 
abyss  yawned  between  him  and  them.*^^  He  had  burned  the  «Dmi*o«s 
re^sters  of  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  pedigrees  of  which  the 
people  boasted :  he  had  tried  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he 
was  the  descendant  of  a  foreign  Jewish  family,  but  no  one 
regarded  him  as  anything  but  the  slave  of  their  kings.  All 
felt  that  his  conduct  was  as  little  Jewish  as  his  birth ;  and 
that  he  was  rather  a  Roman  proconsul  than  the  King  of 
IsraeL*^  Even  the  worst  of  the  Maccabsean  house  were*Aatw.».i 
bound  to  the  national  faith  by  the  functions  of  the  pon- 
tificate, but  though  Herod  might  be  made  King  of  Judea  by 
the  favour  of  Rome,  no  earthly  power  could  make  him  a 
descendant  of  Aaron,  without  being  which  he  could  not  be 
high  priest. 

In  vain  Herod  tried  to  make  himself  beloved.     He  had 
done  much  to  deserve  gratitude  in  these  later  years,^®  and«iLAt»-^ 
yet  the  nation  wrote  his  virtues  in  water,  and  his  faults 
b  brass.     A  dreadful  famine,  followed  by  pestilence,  had 
jpread  misery  and  death  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.*®  »AiiLT.Lft 
No  rain  had  fellen  at  the  required  times,  and  the  crops 
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jHAF^iv.  Utterly  failed,  so  that  there  waa  no  food  for  either  aian 
or  beast.  Men  said  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the 
defilement  of  His  land  by  their  king's  crimes  and  heathen 
innovations,  for  Mariamne's  blood,  now  four  years  shed,  still 
seemed  to  cry  for  vengeance,  and  since  her  murder  a  theatre 
and  circus  had  profimed  Jerusalem,  and  heathen  games,  in 
which  men  fought  with  men,  to  the  death,  had  been  set  on 
foot  with  great  pomp.  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jerusa- 
3BQCTa».afli.  Jem,  was  even  then,  moreover,  being  rebuilt,^^  with  a  heathen 
temple  in  it,  in  which  a  man — Augustus— was  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Herod  felt  the  peril  of  his  position,  and  acted 
from  policy,  as  others  might  have  done  from  the  wisest  and 
most  energetic  philanthropy.  Selling  the  very  plate  in  his 
palace,  and  emptying  his  treasury,  he  sent  funds  to  Egypt 
and  bought  corn,  which  he  brought  home  and  distributed, 
as  a  gift,  among  all  the  people,  for  their  money  had  been 
spent  for  the  merest  necessaries  before  this  relief  came.  He 
even  provided  clothing  for  the  nation  in  the  winter,  where 
it  was  wanted,  for  sheep  and  goats  alike  had  been  killed  for 
food,  and  he  supplied  seed  corn  for  next  spring,  and  thus 

•  AiiLxY.a.t.   the  evil  time  was  tided  over.^*     For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 

the  people  would  really  become  loyal.  But  hb  best  acts  of 
one  moment  were  spoiled  the  next.  The  bazaars  and  schools 
muttered  treason  continually.     One  year  Herod  remitted  a 

•  ncio.         third  of  the  taxes,^but  tongues  went  against  him  none  the 

less,  and  presently  he  seemed  to  justify  their  bitterness  by 

decreeing  that  all  thieves  should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  other 

countries,  where,  as  the  people  said,  they  would  lose  the 

blessing  of  Abraham,  could  not  keep  the  Law,  and  would  be 

*t  fTMiiir»th,  L    lost  for  ever.^*    Meanwhile  Agrippa  visited  Jerusalem  again,^ 

» B.a  i&         and  bore  himself  so  wisely  that  thousands  escorted  him  to 

»Ani.xfi%h  the  sea-coast  when  he  left,  strewing  his  path  with  flowers.^^ 

••■AR         Next  year^^  Herod  returned  the  visit  at  Sinope,  lavishing 

bounty  on  heathen  and  Jewish  conamunities  alike,  on  his 

journey  out  and  back.    The  Jews  of  each  city  of  Asia  Miner 

seized  the  opportunity  of  his  passing,  to  complain,  through 

him,  to  Agrippa,  that  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Csesar 

were  not  observed     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  reviled 

them  as  bloodsuckers  and  cancers  of  the  community,  whc 
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refused  to  honour  the  gods,  and  hence  had  no  right  to    chap,  u 
8Qch  fevour,  but  Herod  prevailed  with  Agrippa  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews.     For  once,  Jerusalem  received  its  king  heartily 
when   he  returned;   he,   on   his   side,  acknowledging  the 
feeling  by  a  remittance  of  a  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the 

The  dismal  shadow  that  had  rested  over  the  palace  in  past 
times  had  been  in  part  forgotten  while  the  two  sons  of  the 
murdered  Mariamne  were  in  Rome.    In  the  year  B.C.  17,  how- 
ever, the  old  troubles  had  begun  again^ — to  darken  at  last 
into  the  blackest  misery.     Herod  had  recalled  his  sons  from 
Rome.   Alexander,  the  elder,  was  eighteen  ;  Aristobulus,  the 
younger,   about  seventeen.     They  had  grown  tall,   taking 
after  their  mother  and  her  race.     In  Italy  and  Judea  alike, 
their  birth  and  position,  amidst  so  many  snares,  won  them 
universal  sympathy.     Roman  education  had  given  them  an 
open,  straightforward  way,  however,  that  was  ill-fitted  to  hold 
its  own  with  their  crafty  faAvning  Idumean  connections,  in 
Jerusalem.     Their  morals  had,  moreover,  suffered  by  their 
residence  in  Rome,  so  that  Alexander,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  exposed    himself  to    charges  against  which   Jewish 
ecclesiastical  law  deno.unced  death.^^     In  any  case  they  were  ^boimli 
heirs  to  the   hatred  that  had  been   borne  towards  their 
mother.     Her  fate  doubtless  affected  their  bearing  tow^ards 
their  father,  and  it  was  said  that  they  wished  to  get  the 
process    against    Mariamne    reversed,    and    her    accusers 
punished.     Their  ruin  was  doubtless  deteraiined  from  the 
first ;  and  their  unsuspicious  frankness,  which  showed  their 
aversion  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  gave  materials 
for  slander,  and  aided  in  their  destruction.     Herod  sought 
to- reconcile  the  strife  by  the  course  usual  at  the  time,  and 
married  Aristobulus  to  his  sister  Salome's  daughter  Berenice, 
who   was,  unfortunately,   still,  entirely   under  the  hostile 
influence  of  her  mother,^  though  she  afterwards  grew  to  be  a  •  Ant.Eiif.t 
worthy  woman.     Alexander,  as  became  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  Glaphyra^  of  the  family  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia — a  daughter  of  a  prostitute  of 
thetempleof  Venus  in  Corinth, ^^  whom  Archelaus  hadmarried.  «stembo.xji  • 

Fhe  bride  might  be  fair,  but  she  was  not  prudent,  and  filled  the 
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oHAP.iv.  palace  in  Jerusalem  with  stories  of  her  contempt  for  Herod's 
&xnAy  as  compared  with  her  own.^  Whatever  Aristobulus 
said  to  his  wife  was  carried  to  Salome,  and  spies  were  set 
on  the  two  young  men,  to  report  what  they  could  The 
quarrels  of  the  women  grew  fiercer  daily,  and  involved  the 
two  brothers  fatally.  Nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the  city 
but  the  strife  in  the  palace.  Another  element  of  mischief 
was  soon  added.  Herod's  youngest  brother,  Pheroras,  joined 
the  party  of  Salome.  He  had  married  a  slave  girl,  who  was 
so  devoted  to  the  Pharisees  that  she  got  her  husband  to  pay 
for  them  the  penalties  Herod  had  imposed,  for  their  having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Pheroras,  who  was  a 
true  Edomite  in  his  fickle  faithlessness^  was  a  bom  con- 
spirator. He  had  plotted  already  against  Herod,  and 
resolved,  in  revenge  for  Glaphyra's  loose  tongue  about  his 
low  marriage,  to  join  Salome,  and  hunt  the  two  youths 
to  death. 

On  Herod's  return  from  his  visit  to  Agrippa  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  14,  he  found  the  palace  in  a 
ferment,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  youths 
intended  to  apply  to  Augustus  to  have  the  process  against 
Mariamne  reversed.  In  his  rage,  he  resolved  to  recall  Anti- 
pater,  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been 
banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  Mariamne,  and  who 
was  thus  a  deadly  enemy  of  her  sons.  This  step  was  the  ruin 
of  Herod's  peace.  Antipater  instantly  joined  Salome's  party: 
watched  every  step  and  caught  every  word  of  the  unsus- 
pecting youths ;  never  himself  accused  them  to  his  father, 
but  played  the  part  of  lago  consummately,  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  to  which  Herod's  guilty  conscience  was  only  too 
prone.  The  presence  of  an  elder  brother  not  having  sufficed 
to  humble  the  two,  Antipater's  mother,  Doris,  was  also 
recalled  to  court ;  that  they  might  see  how  their  hopes  of 
the  throne  were  vanishing.  Their  enemies,  moreover,  did 
their  best  to  stir  them  up  against  each  other,^  to  work  more 
harm  to  both. 

Antipater,  erelong,  got  himself  named  as  heir,  and  was  sent, 
as  such,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  B.C.  13,  but  even  from  Italy 
he  managed  to  deepen  his  father's  suspicions  so  much,  thai 
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Herod  himself  went  to  Rome,^  taking  the  two  young  men    ohap.w 
with  him,  to  have  them  tried  before  Crosar  for  intended  ••  ia  la 
parricide.     They  defended  themselves  so  well,  however,  that 
an  outward  reconciliation  followed,  and  Herod  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  them,  as  joint  heirs,  with  Antipater,  of  his 
dominions. 

But  the  quiet  was  soon  disturbed.  The  mutual  hatred  of 
the  women,  and  the  plots  of  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though 
for  a  time  fruitless,  made  progress  in  the  end.  The  slaves 
of  the  youths  were  tortured,  at  their  suggestion,  and  accused 
Alexander  of  conspiracy ;  and  he,  weary  of  life,  and  furious  at 
the  toil  laid  for  him,  was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  only  in  common  with  all  Herod's  relations,,  except 
Antipater.  The  unfortunate  young  man  made  an  exception 
in  his  case  as  a  special  and  trusted  friend  I  The  whole  of 
Herod's  connections  were  now  unanimous  for  his  death,  but 
it  was  not  to  happen  yet.  His  father-in-law  found  means  to 
appease  Herod  once  more,  which  was  the  easier,  as  Herod 
had  discovered  the  deceit  of  Pheroras,  and  had  found  his 
sister  Salome  carrying  on  intrigues  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

He  was  indeed  to  be  pitied*  The  family  quarrels  embit- 
tered his  existence,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  so  excited 
that  he  trusted  nobody.  Every  one  was  suspected,  and 
could  only  defend  himself  by  raising  suspicions  against 
others.^  A  Greek  at  court  determined  to  profit  by  the*Bon.Jnd.L« 
position  of  afiairs  and  bring  it  to  a  final  crisis.  Trusting  to  get  a^.  wl  •.  t. 
money  from  Antipater,  Herod^and  Archelaus,  alike,  if  he  ended 
the  matter,  he  laid  his  plans  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
young  men.  Forging  documents  and  inventing  acts,  he  made 
Herod  believe  that  his  sons  were  really  plotting  his  death. 
The  tyrant  forthwith  had  them  thrown  into  chains,  and  their 
slaves  put  to  torture,  stoning  those  who  confessed  any  guilt. 
Nothing  kept  him  from  putting  the  princes  to  death  but  fear 
of  offending  Augustus,  for  even  Salome  tormented  him  day  and 
night  to  kili  them,  though  one  was  her  son-in-law.  At  last^^  •  «""»• 
Herod  sent  to  Rome  for  permission  from  Augustus  to  put  them 
to  death.  The  request  cost  him  the  crown  of  Arabia,  Augustus 
declaring  that  the  man  who  could  not  keep  hb  hoUse  in 
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cEAF.u  order  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  additional  kingdoma 
Yet  be  gave  him  permission  to  do  as  he  thought  fit  with  his 
sons.  A  court,  one-half  of  Romans,  one-half  of  Jews,  was 
now  held  at  Berytus,  and  Herod  appeared  as  prosecutor. 
In  vain  the  Roman  proconsul  brought  his  three  sons  with 
him  to  excite  the  grey-headed  despot's  fatherly  feelings. 
He  acted  like  a  madman :  detailed  his  injuries  ivith  the 
utmost  passion,  and  supplied  the  want  of  proof  by  bursts  oi 
fury.  The  sentence  was  given  as  he  desired,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  pursued  his  own  sons  to  the  death. 
In  the  year  B.C.  7 ,  the  princes  were  strangled  at  Samaria,  where 
Herod  had  married  their  mother. 

If  the  hoary  murderer  hoped  for  peace  by  this  new  crime 

nnrod'i.  age.  he  was  deceived. ^^  Antipater  lived  with  his  two  brothers, 
Archelaus  and  Philip,  at  Rome,  and,  there,  first  excited 
them  against  his  father,  and  then  betrayed  them  to  him. 
Phcroras,  Herod's  brother,  he  sought  to  make  his  tool  in 
killing  Herod.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  destroy  his 
father  soon  his  own  infinite  villany  in  the  past  would  be 
discovered.  Pheroras  was,  in  fact,  in  a  false  position.  His 
wife  and  her  relations  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  wished  above  everything  to  destroy  Herod, 
and  put  Pheroras,  as  their  friend,  on  the  throne.  Prophecies 
were  circulated  by  them,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Herod  and  his  sons  should  lose  the .  kingdom,  and  that 
Pheroras  and  his  wife  should  inherit  it.  Their  tool,  Herod's 
eunuch,  Bagoas,  was  to  have  a  son  who*  would  be  the 
Messiah.**  Many  were  won  over  in  the  palace,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  many  Rabbis  and  others  put  to  death. 
Herod  demanded  that  Pheroras  should  divorce  his  wife,  but 
he  preferred  to  leave  the  court  and  go  to  Perea  with  her, 

ML  Jnai  rather  than  forsake  her.**  Here  he  soon  after  suddenly  died^^* 
report  said,  by  poison.  Herod,  however,  had  Ids  body 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  appointed'  a  great  national 
mourning  on  his  account 

Inquiry  respecting  his  death  at  last  brought  to  light  the 
whole  secret  history  of  years.  He  had  died  by  taking 
poison,  sent  by  Antipater  to  kill  Herod  The  plot  was 
found  to  have  wide   ramifications  where  least  suspected. 
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Even  the  second  Mariamne  was  proved  to  have  been  privy  to    ohar  iv. 

it,  and  her  son  Herod,  was  on  this  account,  blotted  out  of 

his  father's  wilL^^     Thus,  as  Josephus  says,  did  the  ghosts  «•  •c  i. 

of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  go  round  all  the  palace,  and 

bring  the  most  deeply  hidden  secrets  to  light,  summoning 

to  the  judgment  seat  those  who  seemed  freest  from  sus- 

picion.71  nB.ILJ«4t« 

Antipater  was  now  unmasked,  and  Herod  saw  the  kind  of 
man  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  his  sons. 
With  pretended  friendliness  he  sent  for  himi  from  Rome,  nor 
did  any  one  warn  him  of  his  danger,  though  proceedings 
had  gone  on  many  months  against  his  mother,  ending  in  her 
divorce.  Perhaps,  says  Josephus,  the  spirits  of  his  mur- 
dered brothers  had  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who  might 
have  put  him  on  his  guard,^*^  His  first  hint  of  danger  was  "M.j»d  tit 
given  by  no  one  being  at  CaBsarea  to  receive  him,  when 
he  landed,  but  he  could  not  now  go  back,  and  determined 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  As  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem, 
however,  he  saw  that  his  escort  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
now  felt  that  he  was  ruined.  Herod  received  him  as  he 
dcsen'ed,  and  handed  him  over  for  trial  to  the  Syrian 
proconsul.  All  hastened  to  give  witness  against  one  so 
universally  hated.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  sought  to 
poison  his  father.  A  criminal  who  was  forced  to  drink  what 
Antipater  had  sent  for  Herod  presently  fell  dead.  Antipater 
was  led  away  in  chains. 

The  strong  nature  of  Herod  at  last  gave  way  under 
such  revelations,  which  he  forthwith  communicated  to  his 
master  at  Rome.  A  deadly  illness  sdzed  him,  and  word  ran 
through  Jerusalem  that  he  could  not  recover/*  The  Rabbis  »ia4 
could  no  longer  repress  their  hatred  of  him,  and  of  the 
Romans.  Their  teiujhings  through  long  years  were  about 
to  bear  fruit  Two  were  especially  popular,  Judas,  the 
son  of  Sariphai,  and  Matthiasi,  the  son  of  Margolouth, 
round  whom  a  whole  army  of  young  men  gathered  daily, 
drinking  in  from  them  the  spirit  of  revolution."^  All  that «  Ben.  jua.  k  •• 
had  happened  was  traced  to  the  anger  of  Jehovah  at 
Herod's  desecration  of  the  Temple  and  city,  and  violations  of 
the  Law  during  his  whole  reign.    To  win  back  the  divine 
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cBkPjv.  favour  to  the  nation,  the  heathen  profanations  erected  b; 
Herod  in  the  Temple  must  be  pulled  down,  especially  the 
golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate.  Living  or  dying,  they 
would  have  eternal  rewards  for  this  fidelity  to  the  laws 

•  4ntrriL6.9.  of  thclT  fathcrs.^*     Such  counsels  from  venerated  teachers 

were  like  fire  to  the  inflammable  passions  of  youth.     In  the 

middle  of  the  day  a  vast  crowd  of  students  of  the  Law 

rushed  to  the  Temple ;  let  themselves  down  with  ropes  from 

the  top  of  the  great  gate,  tore  down  the  hated  symbol  of 

'•iMP.jid.itt.  Rome  and  of  idolatry,  and  hacked  it  to  pieces  in  the  streets/* 

Mobs  rose  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  also,  to  throw  down 

other  objects  of  popular  hatred,  but  the  troops  were  turned 

out,  and  the  unarmed  rioters  were  scattered,  leaving  forty 

young  Pharisees  in  the  hands  of  the  military.     Brought 

Aufhoritfot  for  before  Herod  and  asked  who  had  counselled  them  to  act  as 

ohapM  m.  M  ^^y  Yi^  donej  they  answered,  touchingly,  that  they  did  it  in 

iSTx^^i.  obedience  to  the  Law.     In  vain  he  tried  to  alarm  them  by 

1.  is-w.       saying  they  must  die :  they  only  replied  that  their  eternal 

2221*2^ '■reward  would  be  so  much  the  greater.     The  two  Rabbis 

l!!^d!"^   and  the  young  men  were  sent  to  Jericho  for  trial  before 

mLssfi/'    Herod,  and  the  Rabbis  and  the  rins^leaders  were  burned 

^SS^^irf  ftlive,  the  others  being  beheaded.     On  the  night  after  they 

if^i^zait.  suffered  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  fixes  the 

:;i8-.sai.^  ,  date  as  the  11th  of  March,  B.C.  4. 

Winer,     Seal-  i     tt         i  . 

«n!3£*****      Death  was  now  busy  with  Herod  himself.     His  life  had 
^^?^£u.  been  a  splendid  failure.    He  had  a  wide  kingdom,  but  his  life 
•Bhi^tejatn. had  been  a  long  struggle  with  public  enemies  or  with 
M  L^lu.S',  domestic  troubles,  and  in  his  old  age  he  found  that  all  this 
umk»*9  BRd*  misery,  which  had  made  him  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  her 
<«diL^j^ mother,  and  his  two  sons,  not  to  speak  of  other  relations 
c^oht6.iTs  mj^  connections,  had  been  planned  for  selfish  ends  by  those 
£!^i%oc  whom  he  had  trusted.    The  curse  had  come  back  on  him 
dmr  ^'^fiyxw^  to  the  full,  for  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  murder  him* 
jwioj^-  -aeo-  jjjg  government  had  been  no  less  signal  a  feilure,  for  revolt 
had  burst  into  flames  at  the  mere  report  of  his  death. 
The  strong  man  was  bowed  to  the  dust  at  last    A  loath- 
some disease  prostrated  him,  and  he  suffered  such  agonies 
that  men  said  it  was  a  punishment  for  his  countless  in- 

•  ABivrn.es.  iquities^     Carried  across  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  sulphur 
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baths  of  Callirhoe,  he  fainted  and  almost  died  under  the    ohap.iv 
treatment.      All  round  him  were  alarmed  lest'^he  should 
do  80  before   ordering  the  execution   of  Antipatcr,  but  an 
attempt  on   the  part   of  the  prisoner  to  bribe  his  gaoler 
wns  fatal  to  him.     Augustus  had  granted  permission  for  his 
cxecudon,  with  the  caustic  irony,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
Uerod^s  sow  than  his  BonJ^  •    Five  days  after  Antipater  had  *•  gjjj  ^  ^ 
fallen  Herod  himself  expired.^    He  was  in  his  seventy-first » ifank  iil 
or  seventy-fleeond  year  when  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JEWISH  WORLD  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 

OBAP.  V.    TTTHEN  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  Cyrus^  *  had 
'  lA  Ma  Y  T     transferred  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity  in  that 

empire,  to  the  victorious  Persian,  their  long  exile  had  had  its 
natural  effect  in  rekindling  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  of  intensifying  their  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
land.  Before  Cyrus  finally  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the 
great  city,  more  than  twenty  years  had  been  spent,  for  the 
•Ewaid^  most  part,  in  distant  military  operations.^  But  long  before 
•1^  ^  he  di^ew  near  Babylon,  the  Jewish  leaders,  stimulated  by  the 
assurances  of  the  prophets  then  living,  or  of  earlier  date,  felt 
sure  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  speedy  deliverance  of  their 
nation  from  their  hated  oppressors.  The  glorious  promises 
of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  exultation  of  many  of 
the  Psalms  of  the  period,  are  doubtless  only  illustrations  of 
the  intense  spiritual  excitement  that  prevailed  in  the  Jewish 
community,  throughout  the  lands  of  their  exile,  during  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  faU  of  Babylon.  All  that 
was  noblest  in  them  had  been  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
might,  perhaps,  become  perverted,  but  was,  henceforth,  never 
to  die.  The  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  fed  by  zeal  for  their 
religion  as  the  true  faith, — confided  to  them  exclusively  as 
the  favourites  of  Heaven, — had  been  gradually  kindled,  and 
yearned,  with  an  irrepressible  earnestness,  for  a  return  to  their 
own  country,  that  they  might  be  free  to  fulfil  its  require- 
ments. Men  of  the  purest  and  warmest  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  the  historic  rights  of  their  race  had  never  been  wanting 
during  the  captivity,  as  the  natural  leaders  of  their  brethren, 
ftnd  now  took  advantage  of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  Cyrus  to  obtain  from  him  a  favourable  decree  for  the 
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restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  free  return  to  it  of  their  chap,  r 
people.  In  the  year  536  before  Christ,  such  as  were  most 
zealous  for  their  religion,  and  most  devoted  to  their  country 
aiid  race,  were  thus  enabled  once  more  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  empire, 
of  which  they  continued  subjects  for  two  hundred  years,  till 
.\lexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  333,  overthrew  the  Persian 
power. 

The  new  community,  which  was  to  found  the  Jewish  nation 
for  a  second  time,  was  by  no  means  numerous,  for  we  still 
knnw  with  certainty  that  the  whole  number  of  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  gathered  together  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  cities  which  were  open  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  42,360  men,  with  7,337  servants  of  both  sexes.'*  Enmi«t 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  before  those  who  might  return 
had  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff:  the  faint-hearted 
and  indifferent  had  lingered  behind,  and  only  the  zealots  and 
puritans  of  the  captivity  had  followed  Zerubbabel,  the  leader 
of  the  ncAV  Exodus.*  *  *  genmbooiB 

The  rock  on  which  JcAvish  nationality  had  foundered  in 
fonncr  times  had  been  too  frank  an  intercourse  with  other 
nations;  too  great  a  readiness  to  adopt  their  customs,  and 
even  their  heathenism ;  too  slight  a  regard  to  the  distinctively 
Jewish  code  of  social  and  political  law ;  and,  with  these,  too 
wide  a  corruption  of  morals.  The  very  existence  of  the 
nation  had  been  imperilled,  and,  now,  the  one  fixed  thought, 
of  leader  and  people  alike,  was  to  make  it  sure  for  the 
future. 

Their  manners,  and  their  whole  system  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious laws,  offered  a  ready  and  effectual  means  to  aid  them  * 
in  this  supreme  object.  It  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an 
mtensely  conservative  ^irit  which  should  exclude  all  change, 
and  Israel  would  henceforth  have  an  abiding  vitality  as  a 
separate  people.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  ancient  frame- 
work of  tiieir  social  polity  largely  provided  for  it.  The  spirit 
of  Judaism,  as  embodied  in  its  sacred  law,  directly  commanded, 
or  indirectly  implied,  all  that  was  needed.  Intercourse  with 
other  nations,  as  far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented ;  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  culture  shut  out ;  the  youth  of  the 
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OTAP.  V.     nation  trained  on  a  fixed  model ;  and,  finally,  no  gap  must, 
be  left  by  which  new   opinions  might  possibly  rise  from 

•  joirt.  jurten.    within  the  people  themselves.*    For  this  last  end  some  studies 

ttiQiii,L94  r      r  1-11  ni«"L 

must  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  others  rewarded  with 
supreme  honour  and  advantage.  Finally,  some  caste  or  clasc 
must  make  it  their  special  care  to  see  that  this  great  aim  of  na- 
tional isolation  be  steadily  carried  out — a  caste  which  should 
itself  be  secure  of  abiding  unchangeableness,  by  clinging 
fanatically  to  all  that  was  old  and  traditional,  and  shrinking 
from  any  contact  with  whatever  was  foreign  or  new. 

The  Mosaic  laws  had  already  inclined  the  Jew  to  a  dislike 
to  friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  this  feeling 
grew  to  a  fixed  contempt  and  aversion  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind,  after  the  return,  as  Judaism  deepened  into  a  haughty 
bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  influence  of  national  suflijrings, 
and  weakened  spiritual  life.     Tacitus  describes  the  Jews  of 

•  Ajxa-iw.    his  day^  as  true  to  each  other  and  ready  with  help,  but  filled 

with  bitter  hatred  towards  all  other  men  ;  eating  and  marry- 
ing only  among  themselves;  a  people  marked  by  sensual 
passions,  but  indulging  them  only  within  their  own  race.  .  . 
The  first  instruction  to  proselytes,  says  he,  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  to  cast  off  parents,  children, 
»  Hbtor.T.ft  or  brothers.'  Juvenal  paints  them  as  refusing  to  point  out 
the  way  to  any  but  a  Jew,  or  to  lead  any  one,  not  circum- 

•  fifttxiT.ioa    cised,  to  a  fountain  he  sought.® 

^  A  nation  which  thus  hated  all  other  men  would  be  little 

disposed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  people  as  scholars.  Pre- 
judice, strengthened  by  express  laws,  shut  out  all  foreign 
culture.     A  curse  was  denounced  against  any  Jew  who  kept 

•  cMrtrcrtPhflocpigs,  or  taught  his  child  Greek.*    No  one  could  hope  for 
••  Talmud,  San-  ctcmal  llfc  who  read  the  books  of  other  nations.  ^^    Joseph  us, 

hedrin  Balv  •   i  r         •  r  » 

»  with  true  Jewish  pride,  and  smooth  hypocrisy,  tells  us  that 

his  race  looked  down  on  those  who  had  learned  the  lanffuair«5 
of  foreign  nations,  such  an  accomplishment  being  common  not 
only  to  free-born  men,  but  to  any  slave  who  fancied  it.  He 
only  is  reckoned  wise,  he  adds,  among  the  Jews,  who  ia 
a  Am  n  11.1  skilled  in  the  Law,  and  able  to  explain  the  sacred  writings.^* 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  advancement  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Grecian  culture, 
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pride  and  scruples  oft<;n  gave  way  before  interest.^    Still  the    chap.  v. 
nation,  as  a  whole,  held  ignorance  of  even  thing  not  Jewish  "  Sj^jj^" 
a  sacred  part  of  their  religion.  S  jSI^S 

It  was  as  little  pennitted  that  the  hated  Gentile  should     *     *** 
Icam  the  Hebrew  language  or  read  the  Law.     St.  Jerome 
expatiates  on  the  trouble  and  cost  he  had  at  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  to  get  a  Jew  to  help  him  in  his  Hebrew  studies. 
His  teacher  "feared  the  Jews,  like  a  second  Nicodemus."^*  "  Epta.0|.«™, 

'  Edit  Valium 

"He  who  teaches  infidels  the  Law,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  trans-     ■»*•»•  *2i 
gresses  the  express  words  of  the  command ;  for  God  made 
Jacob  "  (the  Jews,  not  the  heathen)  "  to  know  the  Law.'* 

But  though  thus  jealous  of  others,  the'  greatest  care  was 
taken  by  the  Jew  to  teach  his  own  people  the  sacred  books. 
Josephus  boasts  that  "  if  any  one  asked  one  of  his  nation  a 
question  respecting  their  Law,  he  could  answer  it  more 
readily  than  give  his  own  name  ;  for  he  learns  every  part  of 
it  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  till  it  is  graven  into 
his  very  souL"^*  That  every  Jewish  child  should  be  taught "  o.Apiaa.ii  n 
to  read,  was  held  a  religious  duty;  and  every  boy  was 
required  to  learn  the  Law.  There  was  no  Jew  who  did  not 
know  thoroughly  the  duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the 
great  deeds  of  his  fathers :  the  misfortune  was,  that  they 
were  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  any  other  history  than  their 
own. 

The  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  the  i 
Law  was,  thus,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but  much  more  was 
needed  than  the  mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  Books  of 
Moses,  to  gain  the  repute  of  a  finished  legal  knowledge. 
The  almost  endless  comments  of  the  Rabbis  must  be  mastered, 
by  years  of  slavish  labour,  before  one  was  recognized  as  a 
really  educated  man.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided  into 
two  great  classes  of  learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom 
there  lay  a  wide  gulf.  Puffed  up  with  boundless  pride  at 
their  attainments,  the  former  frankly  denounced  their  less 
scholarly  countrymen  as  "  cursed  countrymen  "  or  boors.* 

The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  caste  of  professional  legalists, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  some  eighty  years  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon.   Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  these  early  Rabbis  as  the 
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OHAP.  V.  ^*  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"**  and  adds  that  they  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  prophets — that  is,  that  they  were  their 
virtual  successors.  From  the  first  they  had  great  influence 
in  the  State.  To  secure  a  far  more  strict  observance  of  the 
Law  than  had  been  known  before,  they  gradually  formed 
%vhat  they  called  a  hedge  round  it — that  is,  they  added  end- 
less refinements  and  subtleties  to  every  command,  that  by 
the  observance  of  such  external  rites  and  precepts,  the 
command  itself  should  be  the  less  in  danger  of  being  broken. 
To  this  "  hedge "  Judaism  owes  the  rigid  fidelity  of  its 
people  ever  since ;  for  rites  and  forms  at  all  times  find  a 
much  stricter  obedience  from  the  masses  than  the  commands 
of  a  spiritual  religion. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  the  new  State  had 
already  the  seeds  of  religious  division  in  its  midst,  in  a 
number  of  doctrines,  hitherto  more  or  less  unknown,  which 
had  been  brought  back  in  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
These  were  adopted  by  the  orthodox  party,  who  were  the 
great  majority,  but  rejected  by  a  few,  in  whom  may  be 
traced  the  germ  of  the  sect  afterwards  known  as  the 
Sadducees.  The  orthodox  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  beginning  of  the  party  afterwards  known  as  the 
Pharisees.*  It  was  they  who  put  the  "  hedge  "  round  the 
Law;  the  Sadducees  insisted  on  standing  by  the  simple 
letter  of  the  laws  of  Moses  alone.  The  one  were  the  High- 
Churchmen  of  their  nation,  the  others  the  Rationalists,  with 
a  cold  creed  which  denied  the  existence  of  angels,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  future  state,  and  rejected 
Rabbinical  tradition.  The  mass  of  the  nation  followed  the 
Pharisees :  the  Sadducees  were  always  a  very  small  party. 

The  Pharisees,  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  soon  merged  more  strictly  religious  aims  in  the 
political  one  of  moulding  the  State  into  a  spurious  inde- 
pendent theocracy,  under  the  rule  of  their  party.  The  Law, 
as  expounded  by  them,  with  their  thousand  additions,  was 
to  rule  supreme,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  life ;  in  the  affairs 
o^the  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  individual. 

The  stormy  times  of  the  later  Maccabiean  kings  gave  the 
Pharisees  an  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part  in  the 
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nation.  The  priests  had  previously  given  the  new  State  a  char  v. 
head  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,^*  Simon,  brother  of  Judas  "  ■•*  ^** 
Maccabseus.  But  his  grandsons  quarrelled,  and  the  future 
history  of  the  house  became  little  more  than  a  record  of 
cruelties,  disputes  for  the  throne,  civil  wars,  and  persecu- 
tions. The  orthodox  party,  led  by  the  Pharisees,  stoutly 
resisted  the  growing  corruption,  which  ended  by  the 
Romans  assuming  supreme  authority  in  Judea,  with  Herod 
ss  the  vassal  king.  Asked  to  be  arbiters,  they  ended  as 
conquerors.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  done 
much  to  assist  the  popular  cause,  was  now  secure.  They  had 
organized  themselves  as  a  great  power  in  the  State,  and 
maintained  this  position  till  the  fall  of  the  nation.  Under 
Herod  and  the  Romans,  they  were  the  soul  of  the  great 
national  party,  which  only  sullenly  submitted  to  Herod 
and  his  family,  or  to  the  Roman  power,  as,  alike,  foreign 
oppressors,  whom  they  could  not  shake  oif,  foes  accursed  of 
God,  as  usurpers  of  His  heritage.  To  them  may  be  traced 
the  restless  turbulence  of  the  nation,  which  neither  terror 
nor  flattery  could  appease — a  turbulence  which  made  Judea, 
to  Herod  and  the  Roman  emperors,  what  Ireland  at  one 
time  was  to  England,  and  Poland  to  Russia — the  seat  of 
chronic  revolt,  which  knew  no  considerations  of  odds  against 
success,  and  seemed  to  take  counsel  of  despair. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  above 
6,000  men  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great ;  that 
the  women,  as  especially  given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  were 
on  their  side,  and  that  they  even  had  power  enough,  at  times 
to  defy  the  king.^*  He  describes  them  by  name  as  a  party"  Ant  tths.  i 
among  the  Jews  who  prided  themselves  greatly  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  made  men  believe  they  were 
holier  than  their  neighbours,  and  especially  in  favour  with 
God,  and  relates  how  they  plotted  with  some  of  the  ladies 
of  Herod's  family*  to  put  Herod  to  death.  They  thwarted 
tod  opposed  the  king,  he  says,  on  every  hand,  refusing 
to  own  his  authority  or  that  of  Rome,  or  to  swear  allegi- 
ance either  to  him  or  the  Emperor,  when  all  the  nation 
iras  called  on  to  do  so,  and,  with  -the  exception  of  them. 
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CHAR  V.  consented.  They  even  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  through 
the  inspiration  of  God,  asserting  that  He  had  decreed  that 
Herod  should  die,  and  that  the  kingdom  would  pass  to  those 
who  had  shown  them  favour.  The  Sadducees  had  shrunk 
to  a  party  few  in  number,  though  high  in  position,  and  had 
become  so  unpopular  that  when  appointed  to  any  office,  they 
accepted  it  sorely  against  their  will,  and  were  forced  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  their  rivals — the  Pharisees — for  fear  of  the 

» jro«.Aat.x^in.  popular  fury.^^ 

The  political  schemes  of  this  great  party  were  not  confined 
to  Judea.  Its  members  were  numerous  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  were  all  closely  bound  to  each  other. 
Without  a  formal  organization  or  a  recognized  head,  they 
were  yet,  in  efi^ect,  a  disciplined  army,  by  implicit  and  uni- 
versal assent  to  the  same  opinions.  The  same  spirit  and  aim 
inspired  all  alike :  teacher  and  follower,  over  the  world,  were 
but  mutual  echoes.     They  were,  in  effect,  the  democratic 

»  Geifrer.        party  of  thcir  nation,^®  the  true  representatives  of  the  people, 
pp.io2ff.      Tvrith  the  Maccaba^an  creed  that  "  God  has  given  to  all  alike 

-•  iBiaccah.  the  kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness." ^^  They  considered 
themselves  the  guardians  of  the  Law  and  of  the  ancestral 
customs,  and  trusted  implicitly  that  He  who  selected  their 
nation  to  be  His  peculiar  people  would  protect  them  and 
their  country  from  all  dangers,  believing  that,  as  long  as  they 
were  faithful  to  God,  no  earthly  power  would  in  the  end  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  them.  They  repudiated  the  time- 
serving policy  of  the  Ilerodian  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  human 
policy  ought  to  dictate  political  action.     Their  noble  motto 

''^^^^^^S*  was  that  "everything  depends  upon  Godbutaman'spiety."**^ 
^SJ^i*.  The  misfortune  was  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  divorced 
religion  from  morality,  laying  stress  on  the  exact  performance 
of  outward  rites,  rather  than  on  the  duties  of  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  it  was  possible,  as  has  been  said  of  the  Indian 
Brahmins,  for  the  worst  men  among  them  to  be,  in  their 
gense,  the  most  religious. 

The  one  thought  of  this  great  party,  in  every  land,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  founding  of  a  grand  hierarchy,  perhaps 

"  pJuiSj'^'     under  the  Mcssiah,^^  in  which  the  Jews  should  reign  over  the 
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whole  world,  and  Jerusalem  become  the  metropolis  of  the    ohap.  v. 
earth.     They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  amongst   their  own  race,  but 
sought  proselytes  in  every  country,  especially  among  the 
rich  and  among  women.   Even  in  Rome,  sunk  as  it  was,  like 
all  the  Gentile  world  of  that  age,  in  the  dreariness  of  worn- 
out  religions,  they  made  many  female  converts  among  the 
great,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Their  kindness  to  their 
poor,  their  loving  family  life,  their  pure  morals,  compared  to 
the  abominations  of  the  times,  their  view  of  death  as  a  sleep, 
their  hope  of  resting  with  the  just^  and  rising  with  them  to 
immortal  happiness,  had  great  charms  in  such  an  age.^    The  •  B«mtn.  st 
Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  day,  according  to  their  traditions, 
had  left  them  a  solemn  charge — '^  to  make  many  scholars ;  "^^  «  jo«t  under 
and  they  compassed  sea  and  land,  in  furtherance  of  this  com-    JJJ^^^gj^ 
mand,  to  make  one  proselyte,  though  their  worthless  depen-    B»»>bta.Li». 
dence,  in  too  many  cases,  on  mere  outward  religiousness,  often 
made  him,  when  won,  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
themselves."  **   The  vast  numbers  thus  gained  to  Judaism  are  «  vatt  t&  i& 
shown  in  the  multitudes  from  all  countries  present  at  the 
Passover  immediately  after  our  Lord  s  death,^*and  from  many  »  aoib  t  a 
passages  in  heathen  writers. 

The  Pharisees,  or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Rabbis,*  had 
thrown  the  hereditary  priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into 
the  shade  in  the  days  of  Christ.  A  priest  gained  his  position 
by  birth ;  a  Rabbi  owed  his  to  himself.  The  Temple  service, 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  tl:e  world,  as  a  yearly  tax  in  support  of  their  religion, 
gave  the  priests  great  influence,  and  opened,  to  the  higher 
grad2s,  the  control  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
the  nation,  which  still  survived.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Phaiisees  was  so  overwhelming  that  even  the  highest  priests 
were  glad  to  respect  their  opinions,  to  secure  public  favour. 
"A  priest,"  says  the  Mischna,  "has  precedence  of  a  Levite,*' 
u  Levite  of  other  Israelites,  a  common  Israelite  of  a  bastard, 
a  bastard  of  one  of  the  Nethinim,*  a  Nethin  of  a  foreign 
proselyte,  a  foreign  proselyte  of  a  freed  slave.  This  is 
the  law  when  these  persons  are  equal  in  other  respects; 
but  if  a  bastard  be  a  Rabbi  (a  scholar  of  the  wise),  and  the 
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cBAp.  V.  high  priest  not  a  Rabbi  (and,  therefore,  one  of  "  the  ignorant 
country  people"  who  are  "cursed*'  for  not  knowing  the 
Pharisaic  traditions,  and  requirements),  such  a  bastard  takes 
a  higher  phice  ithan  such  a  high  priest.*  The  multitudinous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  with  the  vast  addi- 
tions of  the  Pharisaic  "hedge,"  and  the  corrupting  influence 
of  power  and  general  flattery,  had  the  worst  effects  on  the 
Pharisees  as  a  body.  They  gave  themselves  up  largely  to 
formalism,    outward    religiousness,    self-complacency,    im- 

■  joBt  jfUL      measurable  spiritual  pride,  love  of  praise,  superstition,**  and 
IdML^ki:  *^  deceit,  till  at  last,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,*^  they 

»  A.0. 79.        themselves  laid  the  name  of  Pharisee  aside,  from  its  having 

■  Qfrtrer'i      bccomc  thc  svmbol  of  mingled  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.*® 
dej,  Bella.  1.    How  thorougWy  does  this  vindicate    the    language  often 

used  respecting  them  in  the  Gospels  1 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  were  no  good  men 
in  their  number.  Though  the  Talmud  names  six  classes  of 
them,  which  it  denounces,  it  has  a  seventh — the  Pharisee 
from  Love,  who  obeys  God  because  he  loves  Him  with  all 
»  Bmrtoitux.  his  heart.  But  the  six  classes, ^^*  doubtless,  marked  the  cha- 
oSd^?*"  racteristics  of  too  large  a  proportion.  Among  the  many 
StaSSl"^*.  figures  whom  our  Lord  passed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem^ 
and  elsewhere,  he  must  often  have  met  those  to  whom  the 
by-name  was  given  of  Shechemite  Pharisees — who  kept  the 
Law  only  for  interest,  as  Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision 
simply  to  obtain  Dinah ;  or  the  Tumbling  Pharisee  who,  to 
appear  humble  before  men,  always  hung  down  his  head,  and 
shuffled  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  constantly 
stumbled ;  or  the  Bleeding  Pharisee  who,  to  keep  himself 
from  seeing  a  woman,  walked  with  his  eyes  shut,  and,  so, 
often  bled  his  head  against  posts ;  or  the  Mortar  Pharisee, 
with  a  cap  like  a  mortar  over  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  all  that 
might  shock  his  pure  nature;  or  the  "VVhat-more-can-I-do 
Pharisee,  who  claimed  to  have  kept  the  whole  Law,  and  wished 
to  know  something  new,  that  he  might  do  it  also ;  or  the 
Pharisee  from  Fear,  who  kept  the  Law  only  for  fear  of  the 
judgment  to  come.  But  He  would  also  see  Pharisees  such 
as  Hillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis,  the  second  Ezra,  who 
was,  perhaps,  still  alive  when  Christ  was  bom — w:ho  taught  his 
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school  of  a  thousand  pupils  such  precepts'^  as  "  to  be  gentle,     chap.  v. 

and  show  all  meekness  to  all  men,"  "when  reviled  not  to  revile  •  ^"i^xJJ*^ 

again,''  "  Love  peace  and  pursue  it,  be  kindly  affectionate  to    ^^^^ 

all  men,  and  thus  commend  the  law  of  God  "  or  "  Whatsoever    Herwg.'SL" 

thou  wouldst  not  that  a  man  should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou 

to  him,"-— K)r  like  just  Simeon,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  or  Zacha- 

riaa,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  or  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of 

Paul,  or  like  Paul  himself,  for  aU  these  were  Pharisees;  and 

must  have  been  types  of  many  more.^^  *"  JSJ^SSu 

The  Pharisees  had,  however,  as  a  whole,  outlived  their  true  SIT"*"** 
usefuhiess  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  had  become  largely  a 
hoUow  p^tence  J  hypocrisy,  a,  a.o  monk,  »d  ftuiof 
Luther's  day,  or  earlier,  had  outlived  the  earnest  sincerity 
and  real  worth  of  the  days  of  their  founders.  They  had  done 
good  service  in  former  times,  in  keeping  alive  the  faith  of 
their  nation  in  the  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  but  they  were 
now  fast  sinking  into  the  deep  corruption  which,  in  a  gene- 
ration after  Christ's  death,  made  them  drop  the  very  name  of 
their  party."  "  SSJ^S" 

taooher  of  8t 
BmiL   Jwt,l 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RABBIS  AT  THE  TIME  OP  CHRIST,  AND  THEIR  IDEAS 

RESPECTING  THE  MESSIAH. 

OTAR^vi.  yp  the  most  important  figures  in  the  society  of  Christ's  day 
A  were  the  Pharisees,  it  was  because  they  were  the  Rabbis 
or  teachers  of  the  Law.  As  such  they  received  superstitious 
honour,  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  motive,  with  many,  to 
court  the  title,  or  join  the  [)arty. 

The  Rabbis  were  classed  with  Moses,  the  patriarchs,  and 
the  prophets,  and  claimed  equal  reverence.  Jacob  and 
Joseph  were  both  said  to  have  been  Rabbis.  The  Targura 
of  Jonathan  substitutes  Rabbis,  or  Scribes,  for  the  word 
"  prophets,"  where  it  occurs.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  prophets 
of  SauVs  day  as  Rabbis.  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  all  the 
patriarchs  are  learned  Rabbis :  Isaac  learned  in  the  school 
of  Seth  ;  Jacob  attended  the  school  of  Eber;  and,  hence,  no 
wonder  that  Rabbis  are  a  delight  to  God  like  the  incense 
burned  before  Him  I  They  were  to  be  dearer  to  Israel  than 
father  or  mother,  because  parents  avail  only  in  this  world, 
but  the  Rabbi  for  ever.  They  were  set  above  kings,  for  is  it 
not  written,  "Through  me  kings  reign?"  Their  entrance 
into  a  house  brought  a  blessing ;  to  live  or  to  eat  with  them 
was  the  highest  good  fortune.  To  dine  with  a  Rabbi  was  as  if 
to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  heavenly  majesty,  for  it  is  written, 
"Then  came  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  in  Israel,  to  eat  bread 

Htenmonger's  with  Moscs' fathcr-in-law  before  God."^ 

EntdocktS*      To  learn  a  single  verse,  or  even  a  single  letter,  from  a 

▼ols.  4to.  ,  .  O  J 

i7u!^v<?l   I^^^^i  could  be  repaid  only  by  the  profoundest  respect,  for 

*^'  did  not  tradition  say  that  David  learned  only  two  words 

from  Ahithophel,  and  yet,  simply  for  this,  David  made  hhn 

his  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend,  as  it  is  written,  "  Thou 

•  BLMKucKiier,  OTt  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  acquaintance  ?"* 
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The  table  of  the  Rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings  ;  and    char  vi 
his  crown  more  glorious  than  theirs. 

The  Rabbis  went  even  farther  than  this  in  exalting  their 
order.  The  Mischna  declares  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to 
speak  anything  to  their  discredit  than  to  speak  against  the 
words  of  the  Law.*  The  words  of  the  Rabbis  are  to  be  held '  =*2S"^'"*" 
as  worth  more  than  the  words  of  the  prophets;  for  the 
prophet  is  like  a  king's  legate  who  is  to  be  owned  on  showing 
his  master's  signet,  but  the  Rabbis  need  no  such  witness, 
since  it  is  written  of  them,  ''Thou  shalt  do  according  to 
the  sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee;"*  whereas  it  is  *  i>«»t. "  ^o- 
said  of  the  prophets,  "K  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder."^  Miracles  are  related  which  happened  to  confirm  *  ^«^  i*- >- 
the  sayings  of  Rabbis.  One  cried  out,  when  his  opinion  was 
disputed,  "May  this  tree  prove  that  I  am  right  1"  and 
forthwith  the  tree  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  a 
hundred  ells  off.  But  his  opponents  declared  that  a  tree 
could  prove  nothing.  "  May  this  stream,  then,  witness  for 
mel"  cried  Eliczer,  and  at  once  it  flowed  the  opposite  way. 
Still,  his  opponents  urged  that  water  could  prove  nothing. 
*'Now,"  said  Eliezer,  *'if  truth  be  on  my  side,  may  the 
walls  of  the  school  confirm  it  I "  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  walls  began  to  bow  inwards.  The  Rabbi  Joshua 
threatened  them :  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  the  sons  of  the 
wise  dispute?  you  shall  not  fall;"  and,  to  honour  Rabbi 
Joshua,  the  walls  did  not  fall  wholly  together ;  but  neither 
did  they  go  back  to  their  places,  that  the  honour  of  Rabbi 
Eliczer  might  not  suffer,  but  remain  slanting  to  this  day. 
At  last  Eliczer  called  for  the  decision  of  heaven  :  "  If  I  am 
right,  let  heaven  witness."  Then  came  a  voice  from  heaven,^  •  J^S^J^^f 
and  said,  "Why  dispute  ye  with  Rabbi  Eliezer?  he  is  always  <^^^^'^ 

right  I"^  'Ba^M«y. 

Inordinate  pride,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  this,  but  the  bigoted  vanity  of  the  Rabbis  Christ  had 
daily  to  meet  was  capable  even  of  blasphemy  in  its  claims. 
The  Talmud  teUs  us  that  there  are  schools  of  the  heavenly 
Rabbis  above,  as  well  as  those  of  the  earthly  Rabbis  here, 
and  relates  that  there  once  rose  in  the  great  Rabbis'  school 
of  heaven  a  dispute  respecting  the  law  of  the  leper.     The 
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OHAP.  VI.  Almighty,  who  is  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  skies,  pronounced 
a  certain  case,  detailed  in  the  text,  as  clean.  But  all  the 
angels  thought  differently — for  the  angels  are  the  scholars  in 
this  great  academy.  Then  said  they,  "  Who  shall  decide  in 
this  matter  between  us  ?'*  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides — God 
and  the  angels — to  sunmion  Ramban,  the  son  of  Nachnian, 
since  he  was  wont  to  say  of  himself,  "  No  one  is  equal  to 
me  in  questions  respecting  leprosy."  Thereupon  the  Angel 
of  Death  was  sent  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  die,  and 
brought  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  where  Ramban,  when 
brought  before  the  heavenly  academy,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  God,  which  gave  God  no  little  delight.  Then 
heavenly  voices,  which  sounded  down  even  to  the  earth, 
exalted  the  name  of  Ramban  greatly,  and  miracles  were 
Bav«  Hezi*.    wrought  at  his  grave. 

88,  ft:  quoted  ^  ° 


8 


^^"j°°»«°-      Such  a  story  illustrates  better  than  any  words  the  auda- 
frawr,  1. 148.  ^^j^yg  clalms  aud  blasphemous  spiritual  pride  with  which 
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our  Lord  had  to  contend,  and  which  He  often  rebukes  in 
the  Pharisees  of  His  day.  Even  the  Talmud  itself,  in  other 
parts,  is  forced  to  reprove  it.  |  The  only  palliation  of  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Law  itself  was  written  in  a  language 
which  the  people  had  long  ceased  to  speak,  so  that  it  was 
left  to  the  Rabbis  to  explain  and  apply  it.  /  The  heads  and 
leaders  of  the  nation,  they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  It 
had  come  into  their  hands  thus,  and  they  were  determined  to 
keep  it  in  the  same  state.  Heresy,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  blind  unanimity  which  was  their  political  strength, 
could  only  be  excluded  by  ri^dly  denouncing  the  least  de- 
parture  from  their  precepts.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets 
must,  therefore,  be  understood  only  in  the  sense  of  their 
traditions.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  hence  dis- 
S««'^^  w  couraged,^  lest  it  should  win  their  hearts,  and  they  should 
SfSi.^i  150.  cease  to  reverence  the  words  of  the  Rabbis.  One  hour  was 
to  be  spent  on  the  Scriptiu'es  in  the  schools:  tw^o  on  the 
traditions.  The  study  of  the  Talmud'  alone  won  honour 
from  God  as  from  man.  That  vast  mass  of  traditions,  which 
now  fills  ten  folio  volumes,  was,  in  reality,  the  Bible  of  the 
Rabbis  and  of  their  scholars. 
Yet,  in  form,  the  Law  received  boundless  honour.     Every 
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saying  of  the  Rabbis  had  to  be  based  on  some  words  of  it,  ohak  vi 
which  were,  however,  explained  in  their  own  way.  The 
spirit  of  the  tunes,  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and 
their  own  bias,  tended,  alike,  to  make  them  set  value  only  on 
ceremonies  and  worthless  extemalisms,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings.  Still,  it  was  owned 
that  the  Law  needed  no  confirmation,  while  the  words  of  the 
Rabbis  did. 

So  far  as  the  Roman  authority  under  which  they  lived 
left  them  free,  the  Jews  willingly  put  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rabbis.     They  or  their  nominees  filled  every  office, 
from  the  highest  in  the  priesthood  to  the  lowest  in  the  com- 
munity.    They  were  the  casuists,  the  teachers,  the  priests, 
the  judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  physicians  of  the  nation. 
But  their  authority  went  still  further,  for,  by  the  Rabbinical 
laws,  nearly  everything  in  daily  life  needed  their  counsel 
and  aid.^®    No  one  could  be  bom,  circumcised,  brought  up,  "  {J*y^^^ 
educated,  betrothed,  married,  or  buried — ^no  one  could  cele-     «««^»-» 
brate  the  Sabbath  or  other  feasts,  or  begin  a  business,  or 
make  a  contract,  or  kill  a  beast  for  food,  or  even  bake  bread, 
without  the  advice  or  presence  of  a  Rabbi.     The  words  of 
Christ  respecting  binding  and  loosing, ^^  were  a  Rabbinical  "  }5^«^J_ '»;^ 
proverb :  they  bound  and  they  loosed  as  they  thought  fit    '•  *•  *• 
What  they  loosed  was  permitted — what  they  bound  was 
forbidden.     They  were  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
nerves,  the  muscles  of  the  people,  who  were  mere  children 
apart  from  them.^^  «  Qhw? 

This  amazing  power,  which  has  lasted  for  two  thousand  JSrt^undort 
years,  owed  its  vitality  to  the  fact  that  no  Rabbi  could  take  iS 
money  for  any  official  duty.  They  might  enslave  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  they  never  abused  their  despotism  to  make 
gain  of  them.  The  great  Rabbi  Hillel  says,  "  He  who  makes 
gain  of  the  words  of  the  Law,  his  life  will  be  taken  from  the 
world.''"  No  teacher,  preacher,  judge,  or  other  Rabbinical  "  ^^SS^h 
official,  could  receive  money  for  his  services.  In  practice 
this  grand  law  was  somewhat  modified,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent  A  Rabbi  might  receive  a  moderate  sum  for  his 
duties,  not  as  pajnoient,  but  only  to  make  good  the  loss  ot 
lime  which  he  might  have  used  for  his  profit.     Even  now 
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CHAP.  VI.  it  is  a  Jewish  proverb  that  a  fat  Rabbi  is  little  worthy 
and  such  a  feeling  must  have  checked  those  who,  H 
they  could,  would  have  turned  their  position  to  pecuniary 
advantage. 

How,  then,  did  the  Rabbis  live?     A  child  destined  for 

-  otrorw.Liei.  this  dignity  began  his  training  at  five  years  of  age,^*  aiul 
gradually  shrank,  in  most  cases,  into  a  mere  pedant,  with 
no  desire  in  life  beyond  the  few  wants  needed  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  endless  study.  It  was,  moreover,  required 
that  every  Rabbi  should  learn  a  trade  by  which  to  support 
himself.  "  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade,"  says 
Rabbi  Jehuda,  "is  much  Ihe  same  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be 
a  thief." 

In  accordance  Avith  this  rule,  the  greatest  Rabbis  main- 

^  DeiitMch,      tained  themselves  by  trades.^*    The  most  famous  of  them  all, 

Lehniiand  n.  ^  •'  ' 

pH^"^'  Rabbi  Hillel,  senior,  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands.  One  Rabbi  was  a  needle-maker,  another  a  smith, 
another  a  shoemaker,  and  another,  like  St.  Paul,  who  also 
was  a  Rabbi,  was  a  tent-cover  weaver.  Rabbis  who  taught 
in  schools  received  small  presents  from  the  children. 

But  there  were  ways  by  w^hich  even  Rabbis  could  get 
wealth.  To  marry  the  daughter  of  one  was  to  advance  one's- 
self  in  heaven ;  to  get  a  Rabbi  for  son-in-law,  and  provide 
for  him,  was  to  secure  a  blessing.  They  could  thus  marry 
into  the  richest  families,  and  they  often  did  it.  They  could, 
«  sebfirar,  «4.  bcsidcs,  bccomc  partners  in  prosperous  commercial  houses.^^ 

UffHto'^  i  IAS. 

The  oiRce  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  all,  and  this  of  itself 
secured  the  favour  of  the  nation  to  the  order,  just  as  the 
same  democratic  feeling  strengthened  the  Romish  Church 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  humblest  Jewish  boy  could  be  a 
master  of  the  Law,  as  the  humblest  Christian,  in  after- times, 
could  in  the  same  way  be  a  monk  or  priest ;  and  the  learned 
son  of  a  labourer  might,  in  both  cases,  look  down  with  a 
kind  of  contempt  on  the  proudest  noble. 

Such,  then,  were  the  Rabbis  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
They  were  Pharisees  as  to  their  party,  and  Rabbis  in  their 
relations  to  the  Law.  That  one  w^ho  came,  not  indeed  to 
destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  free  them  from 
the  perversions  of  Rabbinical  theology,  should  have  been 
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met  by  the  bitterest  hatred  and  a  cruel  death,  was  only  an  ooak  vi 
illuslration  of  the  sad  truth,  to  which  every  age  has  borne 
witness,  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  who  have  the  power  to 
persecute,  identify  even  the  abuses  of  their  system  with  the 
defence  of  religion,  and  are  capable  of  any  crime  in  their 
blind  intolerance. 

The  central  and  dominant  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rabbis  was  the  certain  advent  of  a  great  national 
Deliverer — the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  of  God,  or  in  the  Greek  ^ 
translation  of  the  title,  the  Christ.  In  no  other  nation 
than  the  Jews,  has  such  a  conception  ever  taken  such  root, 
or  shown  such  vitality.  From  the  times  of  their  great 
national  troubles,  under  their  later  kings,  the  words  of 
Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had,  alike,  been  cited  as 
divine  promises  of  a  mighty  Prince,  who  should  "restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel."  The  Captivity  only  deepened  the 
faith  in  His  duly  appearing,  by  increasing  the  need  of  it. 
Their  fathers  had  clamoured,  in  far-distant  times  of  distrac- 
tion and  trouble,  for  a  liing,  who  should  be  their  Messiah, 
the  viceroy  of  God,  anointed  by  prophets.  They  had  had 
kings,  but  had  found  only  a  partial  good  from  them.  As 
ages  passed,  the  fascination  of  the  grand  Messianic  hope 
grew  ever  more  hallowed,  and  became  the  deepest  passion 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  burning  and  glowing  henceforth,  un- 
quenchably,  more  and  more,  and  irrevocably  determining 
the  whole  future  of  the  nation. 

For  a   time,   Cyrus  appeared    to  realize   the  promised 
Deliverer,  or  at  least  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Him.      Zerubbabel,  in  his  turn,  became  the 
centre  of  Messianic  hopes.   Simon  Maccabrous  was  made  high- 
priest-king  only  "until  a  faithful  prophet — ^the  Messiah — 
should  arise."     As  the  glory  of  their  brief  independence 
pa^ed  away,  and  the  Roman  succeeded  the  hated  Syrian  as 
ruler  and  oppressor,  the  hope  in  the  Star  -which  was  to  come 
out  of  Jacob  grew  brighter,  the  darker  the  night.     Deep 
gloom  filled  every  heart,  but  it  was  pierced  by  the  beam  of 
this  heavenly  confidence.    Having  no  present,  Israel  threw 
itself  on  the  future.    Literature,  education,  politics,  began 
and  ended  with   the  great  thought  of  the  Messiah.    When 
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OBAR  VL  would  He  come?  What  manner  of  kingdom  would  He 
raise  ?  The  national  mind  had  become  so  inflammable,  long 
before  Christ's  day,  by  constant  brooding  on  this  one  theme, 
that  any  bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  could  find  an  army  of  fierce  disciples  who  trusted 
that  it  should  be  he  who  would  redeem  Israel. 

"  Bar.  w.  10         "  That  the  testimony  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"" 

was  only  the  Christian  utterance  of  a  universal  Jewish  belief 

,  respecting  the  Christ    '^^All  the  prophets,"  says  R.  Chaja, 

"  have  prophesied  only  of  the  blessedness  of  the  days  of  the 

Messiah."    But  it  was  to  Daniel  especially,  with  his  seeming 

exactness  of  dates,  that  the  chief  regard  was  paid.    It  was 

generally  believed  that  "  the  times  "  of  that  prophet  pointed 

to  the  twentieth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  when  that 

was  past,  not  to  mention  other  dates,  the  year  67  of  our 

^  reckoning  was  thought  the  period,  and  then  the  year  135 ; 

the  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  rising 

from  the  one  calculation,  and  the  tremendous  insurrection 

.  under  Hadrian  from  the  other. 

With  a  few,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  waa 
pure  and  lofty.  The  hearts  of  such  as  Zacharias,  Elisabeth, 
Mary,  Anna,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Baptist,  realized,  more  or 
less,  the  need  of  a  redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritual 
corruption,  as  the  first  necessity.  This  grander  conception 
had  been  slowly  fonning  in  the  minds  of  the  more  religious. 
Before  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,   the  conception  of  the 

•  Dewnboarg    Mcssiah  had  been  that  of  a  "  Son  of  David,"  ^®  who  should 
restore  the  splendour  of  the  Jewish  throne ;  and  this,  indeed, 
continued  always  the  general  belief.      But  neither  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  nor  in  the  later  religious  writings  of  the 
Jews  before  Christ,  is  the  Messiah  thus  named,  nor  is  there 
any  stress  laid  on  his  origin  or  birthplace.     Daniel,  and  all 
who  wrote  after  him,  paint  the  Expected  One  as  a  heavcnlj 
being.      He  was    the   Messenger,   the  Elect  of  God,    ap- 
pointed from  eternity,  to  appear  in  due  time,  and  redeem 
Ilis   people.     The  world  was    committed    to   Him  as  its 
Judge :  all  heathen  kings  and  lords  were  destined  to  sink 
in  the  dust  before  Him,  and  the  idols  to  perish  utterly,  that 
the  holy  people,  the  chosen  of  God,  under  Him,  might  rei/ifn 
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for  ever.  He  was  the  Son, of  Man,  but,  though  thus  man,  had  char^vi. 
been  hidden  from  eternity,  in  the  all-glorious  splendour 
of  heaven,  and,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  the  Son  of 
God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of.  the  Majesty  of  His  Father. 
He  was  the  Archetypal  Man — the  ideal  of  pure  and  heavenly 
Manhood,  in  contrast  to  the  fallen  Adam.  Two  centuries  i 
before  our  era,  He  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  Word  of  God," 
or  as  "  the  Word,"  and  as  "  Wisdom,"  and  as,  in  this  way, 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Grodhead.^^ 

Such  were,  in  effect,  the  conceptions  gradually  matured 
of  the  Messiah — the  Immortal  and  Eternal  King,  clothed 
with  divine  power,  and  yet  a  man — which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest,  sacred  or  religious 
writings  of  the  nation.  But  very  few  realized  that  a 
heavenly  King  must  imply  a  holy  kingdom ;  that  His  true 
reign  must  be  in  the  purified  souls  of  men.  Few  realized 
that  the  true  preparation  for  His  coming  was  not  vain- 
glorious pride,  but  humiliation  for  sin. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  people  alike,  in 
Christ's  day,  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  simply  a  great 
prince,  who  should  found  a  kingdom  of  matchless  splendour. 
Nor  was  the  idea  of  His  heavenly  origin  at  all  universal : 
almost  all  fimcied  He  would  be  only  a  human  hero,  who 
should  lead  them  to  victory. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  Rabbis  that  His  birthplace  must 
be  Bethlehem,  and  that  he  must   rise  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.^    It  was  believed  that  He  would  not  know  that  He  »  xargwn 
was  the  Messiah  till  Elias  came,    accompanied   by  other    J^^^^ttinBer 
prophets,  and  anointed  Him.     Till  then  He  would  be  hidden    zedh!\o!\  4 
from  the  people,  living  unknown  among  them.     The  better    woahkk* 
Rahbis  taught  that  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  kept  Him 
from  appearing,  and  that  "if  the  Jews  repented  for  one 
day.  He  would  come."  ^^    He  was  first  to  appear  in  Galilee :  «  twihh, 
for,  as  the  ten  tribes  had  first  suffered,  they  should  first  be    g;!;^^ 
visited.    He  was  to  free  Israel  by  force*  of  arms,  and  subdue 
the  world  under  it     "  How  beautiful,"  says  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,^  "is  the  King  Messiah,  who  springs  from  the  house 
itf  Judah/    He  girds  His  loins,  and  descends,  and  orders  the 
Aflttfe  a<^nst  His  enemies,  and  slays  their  kings  and  their 
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oHAP.vt  chief  captains ;  there  is  no  one  so  mighty  as  to  stand  before 
Him.  He  makes  the  mountains  red  with  the  blood  of  His 
slaughtered  foes ;  His  robes,  dyed  in  their  blood,  are  like  the 
skins  of  the  purple  grapes."  **  The  beasts  of  the  field  will  feed 
for  twelve  months  on  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  and  the  birds  of 
»sohar,Leiit  the  air  wiU  feed  on  them  for  sevcu  vears."^*"  "The  Lord,"  says 

Pl  100.  ,  •'  ^  J 

the  Targum,  "  will  revenge  us  on  the  bands  of  Gog.  At 
that  hour  will  the  power  of  the  nations  be  broken ;  they  will 
be  like  a  ship  whose  tackling  is  torn  away,  and  whose  mast 
is  sprung,  so  that  the  sail  can  no  longer  be  set  on  it.  Then 
will  Israel  divide  the  treasures  of  the  nations  among  them — 
a  great  store  of  booty  and  riches,  so  that,  if  there  be  the 
lame  and  blind  among  them,  even  they  will  have  their 
share."  The  heathen  will  then  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  in 
His  light 

The  universal  kingdom  thus  founded  was  to  be  an  earthly 

«  rhetextt     paradise  for  the  Jew.^^     In  that  day,  say  the  Rabbis,  there 

5"iJ^?Sh  the  '^^  ^®  ^  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,**  and 

th^difflrent*  the  stalks  will  be  like  palm-trees  or  pillars.    Ncr  wiU   it  be 

quoted.        any  trouble  to  reap   it,  for  God  will  send  a   wind  from 

His  chambers,  which  will  blow  down  the  white  flour  from 

»  ibuL  the  ears.**     One  corn  of  wheat  will  be  as  large  as  the  two 

kidneys  of  the  hugest  ox.  All  the  trees  will  bear  con- 
tinually. A  single  grape  will  load  a  waggon  or  a  ship,  and 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  house  they  will  draw  wine  from  it 

»  Dcat 82.  li.   as  from  a  cask.*^ 

A  great  king  must  have  a  great  capital,  and  hence 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  will  be  very 
glorious.  In  the  days  to  come,  say  the  Rabbis,  God  will 
bring  together  Sinai,  Tabor,  and  Carmel,  and  set  Jerusalem 

w  [aaiahrs.    upou  thcm.^^    It  wiU  be  so  great  that  it  will  cover  as  much 
ground  as  a  horse  can  run  over   from   the  early  morning 

•  zech.  14.20.    till  its  shadow  is  below  it  at  noon.'^®     It  will  reach  to  the 

»s5eciL».L     gates  of  Damascus.^^    Some  of  them  even  tell  us  that  its 

-  ze.  b.  14. 10.   houses  will  be  built  three  miles  in  height.^^     Its  gates  will  be 
of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  thirty  ells  long  and  as  broad, 

•.  iMuoi  54. 12.   hollowed  out.'^^    The  country  round  will  be  full  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  so  that  Jews  from  all  parts  may  come  and 

s  Ei'ienmongcr,  takc  of  thcm  as  thcv  like.*^ 

II.  Wy,  ^41,  ^ 
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In  this  splendid  city  the  Messiah  is  to  reign  over  a  people    ohap.vi 
who  shall  aU  be  prophets.**    A  fruitful  stream  will  break  »  joa  t.  l 
forth  from  the  Temple  and  water  the  land,**  its  banks  shaded  ••  EMk.47.  isl 
by  trees  laden  with  the  richest  fruits.    No  sickness  or  defect 
will  he  known.    There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lame  man, 
or  any  blind  or  leprous ;  the  dumb  will  speak  and  the  deaf 
hear.**    It  will  be  a  triumphal  millennium  of  national  pride,  «  i«wi35.  ^a 
glory,  and  enjoyment-^  *^'**«  ^"-^^ 

It  was  to  a  people  drunk  with  the  vision  of  such  outward 
felicity  and  political  greatness,  under  a  world-conquering 
Messiah,  that  Jesus  Christ  came,  with  His  utterly  opposite 
doctrines  of  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom.  Only  here  and  there  was  there  a  soul  with  any 
higher  or  purer  thoughts  than  such  gross,  material  and 
Qarrow  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

BIBTH  OP  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

oBAP^vn  rpHE  time  had  at  last  come,  when  ^*  the  mystery  which 
ooLLBft.  X  had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations"^  —  the 
high  purpose  of  God  in  the  two  thousand  years'  history  of 
Israel — was  to  be  revealed.  The  true  relations  of  man  to 
his  Maker  and  Heavenly  King  had  been,  throughout,  the 
grand  truth  to  be  taught  to  mankind,  in  all  future  ages,  from 
the  education  and  example  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  this  truth 
was  now  to  be  revealed  directly  by  God  Himself,  all  lower 
agencies  and  means  having  proved  inadequate. 

The  people  of  Israel  had  been  set  apart  by  God,  while 
yet  only  a  family,  as  specially  His  own.  Brought  at  last, 
after  centuries,  through  the  discipline  of  the  household,  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  settled 
home,  as  a  nation,  in  Canaan,  they  were  still  more  distinctly 

•  ftt.i». !«.  proclaimed  by  Him  as  "His  people,"^  "the  portion  of 
2'sim.Lui;  Jehovah" — ^the"lot  of  His  inheritance."*  The  Lord  their 
2King8».e.    (Jod  was  their  only  King*  and  th6y  were  declared  to  be  a 

•  ismilu.1i.  "people  holy  to  Him,"  chosen  as  peculiarly  His,  "above  all 
«Dwt7.«:i4.  other  nations."*     In  them,  as  a  nation,  if  they  faithfully 

^si;a«.i9.    Q^jggpygj  ^Q  "covenant"  which  they  had  made  with  Him, 

was  to  be  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  visible  kingdom  of 
God  amongst  men — ^its  obligations  on  the  side  of  man,  its 
high  privileges  on  that  of  Heaven. 

As  centuries  passed,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Israel  failed 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  "  people  of  Jehovah,"  with  Him  as 
its  direct  and  supreme  Ruler.  The  anarchy  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges — a  period  not  imlike  our  own  early  history 

jhowed  too  clearly  that  the  nation,  as  such,  was  far  from 


illustrating  the  true  relations  of  man  to  God. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  simplest  form  of  His  chap,  vu 
direct  rule,  with  no  human  intervention,  having  proved  too 
lofty  and  spiritual  a  conception,  the  second  step  in  its  de- 
velopment was  introduced,  by  the  appointment  of  a  supreme 
magistrate  as  His  representative  and  \iceroy,  He  remaining 
the  actual  Sovereign.  The  king  of  Israel  stood,  thus,  before 
the  people,  simply  as  the  deputy  of  its  invisible  King, 
and  was  as  much  His  servant,  bound  in  all  things  to  carry 
out  only  His  will,  as  any  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  office,  as 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  had  an  awful  dignity.  He  was  "  the 
Lord's  Anointed** — his  Messiah'— consecrated  to  the  dignity  •  i  auu.  m  « 
by  the  holy  oil,  which  had,  till  then,  been  used  only  for 
priests. 

But  the  ideal  sought  was  as  far  from  being  attained  as 
ever.  The  history  of  Israel  was  very  soon  only  that  of  other 
kingdoms  round  it  Instead  of  being  holy  to  Jehovah,  it 
turned  fix)m  Him  to  serve  other  gods,  and  grew  corrupt  in 
morals  as  well  as  creed.  The  order  of  prophets  strove  to 
restore  the  sinking  State,  and  recall  the  nation  to  its  faith; 
and  good  kings  from  time  to  time  listened  to  them,  and 
sought  to  carry  out  their  counsels.  But  the  people  them- 
selves were  degenerate,  and  many  of  the  kings  found  it  easy 
to  lead  them  into  still  greater  sin  and  apostasy.  The 
prophets — ^at  once  the  mouthpieces  of  God  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people — ^nobly  resisted,  but  only  to  become  martyrs 
to  their  fidelity.  The  inevitable  rcsidt  came,  in  the  end, 
in  the  ruin  of  the  State,  and  the  exile  in  Assyiia  and 
Babylon. 

The  third  step  was  no  less  a  failure.  On  the  return  from 
captivity,  a  zeal  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  King  of  Israel 
became  the  deep  and  abiding  passion  of  all  Jews.  Hence- 
forward, it  was  determined  that  what  we  might  call  the 
"  Churcli "  should  act  as  His  vicegerent.  By  turns,  priests, 
priest-kings,  and  other  ecclesiastical  or  religious  leadera,  led 
the  nation ;  but  only  as  temporary  substitutes  for  a  great  ex- 
pected King* — ^the  Messiah,  before  whose  glory  even  that  of 
David  or  Solomon,  their  most  famous  monarchs,  would  be 
83  nothing.  But  they  were  as  insensible  as  ever  to  the 
highest  characteristics  of  a  true  Ruler  of  the  "  people  of 
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CHAP.  vn.  God,"  ruler  or  subject,  alike,  looking  only  to  outward  powei 
and  splendour,  and  political  ambition,  and  forgetful  of  the 
grand  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must,  first,  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  reign  of  holiness  and  truth,  in  both.  Religion 
became  a  thing  of  outward  observances,  with  which  the  heart 
and  life  had  no  necessary  connection.  The  Messianic  hopes 
of  the  centuries  immediately  before  Christ  degenerated  into 
a  standing  conspiracy  of  the  nation  against  their  actual 
rulers,  and  a  vain  confidence  that  God  would  raise  up  some 
deliverer,  who  would  **  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel"  in  a 
merely  political  sense. 

Thus  the  true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had 

been  well-nigh  lost.     A  few  of  the  Rabbis,  indeed,  with  a 

finer  spiritual  sense,  taught  that  the  condition  of  the  coming 

of  the  Messiah  must  be  sincere  repentance  for  their  sins,  on 

ofrtrw*.       the  part  of  the  nation,  and  a  return  to  a  purer  state.''     But 

d«  Heua.  u.    such  counsels  had  little  weight  with  the  community.  Blindly 

jiX^EiJXk"- self-righteous,  and  yet  wedded  to  evil,  everything  tended 

tos^u.  670,  «7i,  ^^  ^  speedy  extinction  of  Judaism  by  its  inveterate  cor« 

ruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  direct  steps  were  taken 
by  God  towards  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah,  who  should 
finally  erect,  once  for  all,  His,  the  true,  divine,  kingdom,  on 
earth,  all  the  dreams  of  which  had  hitherto  been  such  dis- 
astrous failures.    He  would  thus  save  Judaism  from  itself,  by 
perpetuating  that  which  was  permanent  in  it  under  His 
holy  and  spiritual  reign.     Discarding  all  that  was  merely 
temporary  and  accidental,  and  bringing  into  lasting  pro- 
minence whatever  of  everlasting  truth  the  older  dispensa- 
tion contained,  He  would  found  the  only  true  kingdom  ol 
God  possible  on  earth ;  one  in  which  the  perfect  holiness  of 
the  Anointed  Head  should  stimulate  a  like  holiness  in  all, 
and,  indeed,  demand   it.    The  Messianic  hope  was  to  be 
realized  in   a  grander  and    loftier  sense    than    man   had 
dreamed,  but  the  very  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  realiza- 
SflnJ?^^*^*  tion  would  attest  its  divine  authority  and  source.® 
5h?^»of^       The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  been  divided,  since  the 
oJSiwJhte,    time  of  David,  that  is,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  into  twenty- 
ichn»i.«4    four  courses,^  known  also  as  "  houses"  and  " families."**    Of 
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the  original  courses,  however,  only  four,^®  each  numbering  ohaf/til 
about  a  thousand  members,  had  returned  from  Babylon,  *•>«•*••* 
after  the  captivity ;  but  out  of  these  the  old  twenty-four 
couraes  were  reconstituted,  with  the  same  names  as  before,*' 
that  the  original  organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far 
as  possible.  The  priesthood  of  the  second  Temple,  however, 
never  took  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first  The  diininished 
glory  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared 
with  that  of  Solomon,  alone,  made  this  inevitable,  for  the 
second  Temple  had  no  longer  the  sacred  ark,  with  its  mercy 
seat  and  the  overshadowing  cherubim,  nor  the  holy  fire, ^^"  ^▼•^•* 
kindled  at  first  from  heaven,  nor  the  mysterious  Shechina, 
or  Glory  of  God,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  the  tables  of 
fltone  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  nor  the  ancient  Book  of 
the  Law,  handed  down  from  the  great  lawgiver,  Moses.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  no  longer  granted ;  the  Urira  and 
Thununim  no  longer  shone  out  mysterious  oracles  from  the 
breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  holy  anointing  oil,  that 
had  been  handed  down,  as  the  Rabbis  taught,  from  the  days 
of  Aaron,  had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be  no  con- 
secration of  the  high  priest,  or  his  humbler  brethren,  by 
I  hat  symbol  which  above  all  others  had  been  most  sacred — 
the  priestly  anointing.  The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to 
their  office  only  by  solenmly  clothing  them  with  their  ofiicial 
robes,  though  the  subordinate  acts  of  sacrifice  and  ofiering 
were  no  doubt  continued.  The  rise  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
Uie  supreme  importance  attached  tx)  the  study  of  the  Law, 
tended  also  to  throw  the  office  of  the  priest  into  the  back- 
ground." In  the  centuries  after  the  Return,  the  Rabbi  "  J««t,  i  m 
became  the  foremost  figure  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  the 
priest  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Temple,  and  even 
the  traditions  of  the  past  lent  his  office  dignity. 

The  services  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  alone 
sacrifices  could  be  offered,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  each 
course  in  rotation,^  for  a  week  of  six  days  and  two  Sab- "  j  ^m  i^\ 
baths,  and,  hence,  the  members  of  each,  whose  ministrations 
might  be  required,  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  twice  a-year. 

As  the  oflice  was  hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood 
had  become  veiy  great  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  so  that. 
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according  to  the  Talmud,  in  addition  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  country,  and  came  up  to  take  their  turn  in  the  Temple 
services,  there  were  no  fewer  than  24,000  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  half  that  number  in  Jericho.  This,  however,  is 
no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Josephus  is  more  likely  correct 
^  in  estimating  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000." 
But  even  this  was  an  enormous  proportion  of  clergy  to  the 
population  of  a  country  like  Judea,  as  the  name  was  then 
applied, — a  district  of  about  1 00  miles  in  length,  and  sixty 
in  breadth,^^  or  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  of  the  same  number  of 
square  miles  as  Yorkshire.  They  must  have  been  a  more 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  than  the  seemingly  countless  ecclesiastics, in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Spain  or  Italy  at  this  time.^ 

The  social  position,  as  well  as  official  standing,  of  such  a 
large  order  necessarily  varied  greatly.  First  in  consideration, 
after  the  high  priest,  came  his  acting  deputy,  or  assistant — 
the  Sagan — ^and  those  who  had  filled  that  officci,  and  the  head» 
or  presidents  of  the  twenty-four  courses — collectively,  the 
"high  priests,"  or  "chief  priests,"^*  of  Josephus  and  the 
New  Testament;  and  next,  the  large  body  of  officiating 
priests,  the  counterpart  of  our  working  clergy.  But  there 
were,  besides,  large  numbers,  like  the  lower  priests  of  Russia 
or  Italy,  uneducated,  who  were  the  object  of  contempt,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  Law,  in  the  Rabbinical  sense.  The 
countless  sacrifices  and  offerings,  with  the  multiplied  forms 
to  be  observed  in  connection  with  them,  which  were  settled 
by  the  strictest  rules,  required  a  knowledge  at  once  minute 
and  extensive,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  assiduous 
and  long-continued  labour.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  were  many  priests  who  knew  little  beyond  the  rites  in 
which  they  had  to  take  part.  The  priesthood  was  thus 
divided  into  "the  learned"® — or  those  who  knew  and 
observed  the  countless  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  and 
the  endless  ritual  enforced — and  "  common  priests." " 
There  were  others,  doubtless  in  large  numbers,  whom  some 
physical  defect,  or  other  cause,  disqualified  from  public 
ministrations,  though  they  retained  a  right  to  their  share 
of  the  offerings.  ^^ ' 
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The  great  mass  of   the    order   must   have   been  poor    chap,  vn 
in  the  days  of  Christ,   which   were  certainly  in  no  way 
higher  in  tone  than  those  of  Malachi,  when  blind,  and 
toro,  and  lame,  and  sick,  beasts  were  offered  for  sacrifice, 
80  that  the  priest  as  well  as  the  altar  suffered;  and  ''the 
i?hole  nation  "  withheld  their  tithes  and  offerings.^^    The  »  m«l  l  ^  u 
higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood — rich  and  haughty — contri- 
buted to  the  degradation  of  their  poorer  brethren,  whom  they 
despised,  oppressed,  and  plundered.     Nor  was  the  general 
character  of  the  priesthood  unaffected  by  the  corruption  of 
the  times ;  as  a  class,  they  were  blind  guides  of  the  bUnd 
Xot  a  few,  however,  in  so  numerous  a  body,  must  have  re- 
tained more  or  less  religious  sensibility,  for  we  find  that 
many  even  of  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  CounciP^*  Meyor't 
were  so  alive  to  the  corruption  of  the  hierarchy  at  large,     ^'JJi^^ 
that  they  believed  on   Christ,  its   great   antagonist,  and 
a  large  number  of  priests,   shortly  after  His  crucifixion, 
openly  joined  his  disciples,*    But  the  evil  was  deep-rooted, 
and  widely  spread,  and  the  corruption  and  demoraUzation 
of  the  order,  especially  in  its  higher  ranks,  grew  more  and 
more  complete.     The  high  society  of  Jerustdem  was  mainly 
comprised  in  a  circle  of  governing  priestly  families,  and 
their  example  tainted  the  whole  priesthood.   ' 

The  pride,  the  violence,  irreligion,  and  luxury  of  this 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy  already,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  pointed  to  the  excesses  they  erelong  reached.  After 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  early  childhood  of  our 
Lord,  the  government  became  an  aristocracy — ^the  high  priests 
virtually  ruling  the  nation — ^under  the  Romans.  Under  Herod 
and  his  son,  they  had  been  mere  puppets,  elevated  to  their 
dignity,  for  their  proved  subserviency  to  their  royal  raasters.^^ «  Ant ».  la  i 
Under  Agrippa  11.,^  ladies  bought  the  high  priesthood  for 
their  husbands  for  so  much  money.  Martha,  daughter  of 
Boethus,  one  of  these  simoniacs,  when  she  went  to  see  her 
husbandi,  spread  carpets  from  her  door  to  the  gate  of  the 
Temple.  The  high  priests  themselves  were  ashamed  of  their 
most  sacred  functions.  The  having  to  preside  over  the 
Bacrifices  was  thought  by  some  so  repulsive  and  degrading, 
Uiat  they  wore  silk  gloves  when  officiating,  to  keep  their 
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CHAP,  vn.  hands  from  touching  the  victims.  Given  to  gluttony — 
the  special  vice  of  their  Roman  masters — ^they  also,  like  them, 
abandoned  themselves  to  luxury,  and  oppressed  the  poor,  to 
obtain  the  means  for  indulgence.  Thoroughly  heathen  in 
feeling,  they  courted  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  repaid 
them  by  rich  places  for  their  sons,  and  they  openly  robbed 
and  oppressed  the  poor  priests  supported  by  the  people, 

■  Beruuv        golng  thc  Icugth  of  violcucc  in  doing  so.*^   Josephus  tells  us 

ci»ri»«.  ^8.     that  they  eyen  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors, 

and  took  away  by  force  the  tithes   that  belonged  to  the 

priests,  beating  those  who  resisted,  and  that  thus  not  a  few 

»  Ant  XX.  8. 8;  poorer  priests  died  for  want.^* 

Yet  the  office  of  the  priest,  in  itself,  was  the  highest  in 
Jewish  society,  and  the  whole  order  formed  a  national 
aristocracy,*  however  poor  and  degraded  many  of  its 
members  might  be.  Every  priest  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  a  priestly  ancestry  running  back  to  Aaron,  and  as 
the  wives  of  the  order  were  generally  chosen  from  witJiin 
its  families,  this  lofty  pedigree  in  many  cases  marked  both 
parents. 

The  law  fixed  no  certain  age  at  which  the  young  priest 
should  enter  on  his  office,  though  the  Rabbis  maintain  that 
he  needed  to  be  at  least  twenty,  since  David  had  appointed 

«  1  chron.  that  age  for  the  Levites.**  As  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church, 
however,  this  wholesome  rule  was  not  always  observed,  for 

«  Ant  XT. ».  8.  Josephus^*  tells  us  that  Herod  made  Aristobulus  high  priest 
when  he  was  seventeen,  and  we  read  of  common  priests 

•  MiBohna      whose  bcards  were  only  beginning  to  grow.** 
qSSJSd  by         The  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest  began  while 
he  was  yet  only  a  lad.      As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on 
his  cheek  he  had  to   appear  before  the    council  of  the 

»  cApion.i7.  Temple,  that  his  genealogy  might  be  inspected.*^  If  it 
proved  faulty,  he  left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to 
seek  another  calling :  if  it  satisfied  the  council,  a  further 
ordeal  awaited  him.  There  were  140  bodily  defects,^  any 
one  of  which  would  incapacitate  him  from  sacred  duties,  and 
he  was  now  carefully  inspected  to  discover  if  he  were  froe 
from  them.  If  he  had  no  blemish  of  any  kind,  the  white 
tunic  of  a  priest  was  given  him,  and  he  began  his  official  life 
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in  its  humbler  duties,  as  a  training  for  higher  responsibiUties    chap,  vn 
m  after  years.*®  "  tS*'?^ 

Ordination,  or  rather  the  formal  consecration,  followed,    ^S^k 
when  the  priest  attained  the  legal  age.    For  this,  much  more    J»we  jgt 
was  necessary,  in  theory,  than  freedom  from  bodily  blemish. 
Tlic  candidate  must  be  of  blameless  character,  though,  in 
such  an  age,  this,  no  doubt,  was  little  considered. 

The    ceremony,    as  originally  prescribed,  was  imposing. 

The  neophyte  was  first  washed  before  the  sanctuary,  as  a 

typical  cleansing,  and  then  clothed  in  his  robe.    His  head 

was  next  anointed  with  holy  oil,*^  and  then  his  priestly  turban  >  Le^.  1 1.  a6i 

was  put  on  him.     A  young  ox  was  now  slain  as  a  sin-oflTering,     ex.  to.  i-*? 

the  priest  putting  his  hands  upon  its  head ;  then  a  ram  fol-    ti  "i^ia 

lowed,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  after  that,  a  second 

ram  as  an  offering  of  consecration,  and  this  was  the  crowning 

feature  in  the  rite.     Some  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim 

was  put  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  the  right 

great  toe  of  the  candidate,  to  show  his  complete  consecration 

to  the  service  of  Jehovah.     He  was  then  sprinkled  with  the 

blood  flowing  from  the  altar,  and  with  the  holy  oil,  as  if  to 

convey  to  him  their  purifying  virtues,  and  transform  him  into 

another  man.     This  sprinkling  was  the  sign  of  completed 

consecration  ;  he  was  now  a  priest.     The  pieces  of  the  ram 

for  the  altar,  with  the  meat-offering  that  accompanied  them, 

were  put  into  his  hands,  to  show  that  he  could,  henceforth, 

himself  prepare  what  was  needed  for  the   altar  services. 

Having  laid  them  on  the  altar,  other  ceremonies  followed. 

The  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  usually  given  to  the  priest  were 

consumed  as  a  special  sin-offering,  and  with  their  burning 

ou  the  altar  the  installation  into  office  ended.    The  first  day, 

however,  did  not  close  the  ceremonies.     The  same  sacrifices 

offered  on  this  day  were  required  to  be  repeated  on  each  of 

the  seven  days  following,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  act  might 

be  felt  by  all.     It  had  been  thus  in  the  early  and  glorious 

days  of  the  priesthood,  but  how  many  of  these  ceremonies 

vrere  observed  under  the  second  Temple  is  not  known.* 

The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  lik^  that  of  the  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt,  was  of  white  linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
kind  of  turban  in  his  ministrations,  reverence  demanding 
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CHAP.  TIL  that  he  should  not  enter  the  presence  of  Jehovah  mcovered, 
and  for  the  same  reason  his  feet  were  left  bare,  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  in  the  near  vision  of  the  Almighty,  being 

■  Exod.  a  a.    holy.^^    The  full  official  dress  was  worn  only  in  the  Temple, 

and  was  kept  there  by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  minis- 

n  Mischna      tratioHS  cudcd  for  the  time.'^    In  private  life  a  simpler  dress 

m  B^L^jud.^  ^  was  wom,*^  but  whether  in  his  service  at  the  Temple  or 

^''^^'        at  his  house,  he  was  still  a  priest,  even  to  the  eye.     The 

richly  ornamented  dress  of  the  high  priest — the  "  golden 

■  oodwyn'B     vestment,"    as  it   was    called  by  the  Rabbis^  —  was,   of 
MoseiiR     course,  much  more  costly  than  that   of  his  brethren,   and 

Jo0^  L 160.  '  •'  ^  ' 

passed  down  from  one  high  priest  to  another.  It  marks  the 
character  of  the  times  that,  under  the  Romans,  it  Avas  kept 
in  their  hands,  and  only  given  out  to  the  high  priest,  for 

-  jo«.AptxTm.  use,  when  needed.  ^^°* 

;  XX.  .  .  rpj^^  duties  of  the  priests  were  many  and  various.  It  was 
«•  Ex.  19. 2i  their  awful  and  peculiar  honour  to  "come  near  the  Lord."** 
I*  8.'  *  '  None  but  they  could  minister  before  Him,  in  the  Holy  Place 
where  He  manifested  His  presence:  none  others  could 
"come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It 
was  death  for  any  one  not  a  priest  to  usurp  these  sacred  pre- 
rogatives. They  offered  the  morning  and  evening  incense  ; 
trimmed  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled  them 
with  oil ;  set  out  the  shewbread  weekly ;  kept  up  the  fire  on 
the  great  altar  in  front  of  the  Temple ;  removed  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifices ;  took  part  in  the  slaying  and  cutting  up  of 
victims,  and  especially  in  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood ;  and 
laid  the  offerings  of  all  kinds  on  the  altar.  Tliey  also 
announced  the  new  moons,  which  were  sacred"  days,  like 
the  Sabbaths,  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  this  was  a 
small  part  of  their  duties.  They  had  to  examine  all  cases  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  especially  leprosy,  clearing  those 

-  Matt,  a  4.      ^vho  were  pure,  and  pronouncing  others  unclean  ;^  to  esti- 
L^ke&ic     mate,  for  commutation,  the  value  of  the  countless  offerings 

•  UT.ch.27.    vowed  to  the  Temple,^^  and  to  watch  the  interior  of  the 

-  yiachna      Tcmplc  by  night.*®  They  were  required,  moreover,  to  instruct 
1.1;  quoted  by  the  people  in  the  niceties  of  the  Law,*^  and  to  givfe  deci- 

»  MaL  i  7.      sions  on  many  points*^  reserved,  among  us,  to  ma^strates. 
*•  DMit.i7.8ff.  rpj^^  priests,  in  fact,  were,  within  certain  limits,  the  judge? 
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ind  magistrates  of  the  land,  **  though  the  Sanhedrim,  which    ohap.  va 
was  the  supreme  court  in  hiter  Jewish  history,  was  com-**  JmS^^**** 
posed  of  chief  priests,  laymen,  and  scribes,  or  Rabbis,  in 
apparently  equal  numbers.*^  ®  •  5;^i.^*slSK 

It  was  necessary  that  an  officiating  priest  should  be  in    Kut^I^oia 
every  point  ceremonially  "  clean"  during  his  period  of  duty,     uhrb^iio 
for  a  priest  who  was  not  "clean  could  not  enter  the  Temple.*^    i^ISSEik^i^^^ 
A  wise  law  prohibited  his  tasting  wine  or  strong  drink    zS^S^* 
during  the  term  of  his  service.     The  demonstrations  of  grief «  jo..B^.jud 
common  to  the  nation  were  unlawful  in  him ;  he  must  not 
rend  his  garments,  or  cut  himself,  or  shave  his  beard  or  head, 
whatever  befell  him  or  his.  ^  p     Contact  with  the  dead  was  *•  i^.  lo. «; 
to  be  carefully  shunned  as  a  defilement.  ^  »  lw.bl  l 

The  same  ideal  purity,  as  of  one  holy  to  the  Lord,  marked 
the  laws  of  the  priest's  marriage,  for  he  could  only  marry  a 
virgin,  or  a  widow  who  had  not  been  divorced,  and  she  must 
be  a  pure  Israelite,  Ia^vfully  born.'*^^  The  daughters  of*  f^^^ 
priests  were  held  in  special  honour,  and  marriage  of  priests 
with  them  was  in  high  favour.  A  priest,  says  Josephus, 
must  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  nation,  without  ha\^g  any 
regard  to  money,  or  other  dignities ;  but  he  is  to  make  a 
BiTutiny,  and  take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient 
records,  and  procure  many  witnesses  to  it,*^  just  as  his  own  «  o.Apioni.7. 
had  been  carrfully  tested  before  his  consecration.  An  order 
thus  guarded  by  countless  special  laws  must  have  been  as 
sacied  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  almost  similarly 
exclusive  Brahmins  of  India.  Josephus  could  make  no 
boast  of  which  he  felt  so  proud  as  that  he  belonged  to  such 
a  sacerdotal  nobility.^  «  vitL 

Thirteen  towns,  mostly  near  Jerusalem,  and  thus  afi^ord- 
ing  easy  access  to  it,  when  their  duties  called  them  to  the 
Temple,  were  assigned  to  the  priests. *^    During  their  term  of  •  joOlzl 
service  they  lived  in  rooms  in  the  Temple  buildings,  but  they    1*1-  w  w^ 
came  there  alone,  leaving  their  households  behind  them. 

For  the  support  of  the  order,  provision  had  been  made  from 
the  earliest  times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  various 
tithes  paid  by  the  people;^  fees  for  the  redemption  of  the-  i^i^M, 
first-bom  of  man  or  beast,  and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and    S^^li^*" 
what  may  be  called  the  perquisites  of  their  office — the  shew-    giu^wj 
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OHAP.  vn.   bread,  heave-offerings,  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  the  first-fruitfl 

K  Lev.  7. 81,     of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  thmgs  of  the  same  kind.^* 

u-«^9  toL  ^ffici^^ting  priests  were  thus  secured  in  moderate  comfort. 

Matt  12/4.    if  i}^Qy  received  a  fair  proportion  of  their  dues,   and  the 

whole  order  had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  freedom 

■  En»^«*.    from  any  tax,*^  and  from  military  service. 

Among  the  members  of  this  sacred  caste  ministering  in 
the  Temple,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year'  before  that  with 
which  the  Christian  era,  as  commonly  reckoned,  commences, 
was  one  who  had  come  up,  apparently,  from  Hebron.*  He 
was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  left  behind  him,  at 
home,  a  childless  wife — Elisabeth  by  name  * — ^like  himself, 
advanced  in  years.  The  two  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
"  Israelites  indeed : "  their  family  records  had  established 
their  common  descent  from  Aaron,  and  their  lives  proved 
their  lofty  realization  of  the  national  faith,  for  "they  were, 
both,  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 

■  LukoLCL     ments  and  ordinances"  of  the  Lord  blameless."^ 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction  and  inward 
peace  of  innocent  and  godly  lives,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
pride  they,  doubtless,  felt  in  the  consideration  that  must 
have  been  sho^vn  them,  as  born  of  a  priestly  ancestry, 
stretching  back  through  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  though 
they  must  have  had  round  them  the  comforts  of  a  modest 
competency,  there  was  a  secret  grief  in  the  heart  of  both. 
Elisabeth  had  no  child,  and  what  this  meant  to  a  Hebrew 
wife  it  is  hard  for  us  to  fancy.  Rachel's  words,  "  Give  me 
«  aen,aai.  children,  or  else  I  die,"*^*  were  the  burden  of  every  childless 
woman's  heart  in  Israel.  The  birth  of  a  child  was  the 
o«ii.3o.2,s.   removal  of  a  reproach.^     Hannah's  prayer*^  for  a  son  was 

Job  24. 2L  X       y 

«  1  Sam.  1.  iL  that  of  all  Jewish  wives  in  the  same  position.  To  have  no 
child  was  regarded  aa  a  heavy  punishment  from  the  hand  o£ 

»  o«n.  «o.  18.    God.*^    How  bitter  the  thought  that  his  name  should  perish 

jerj*.82;    was  for  a  Jew  to  bear,  is  seen  in  the  law  which  required 

that  a  childless  widow  should  be,  forthwith,  married  by  a 

dead  husband's  brother,  that  children  might  be  raised  up  to 

preserve  the  memory  of  the  childless  man,  by  being  accounted 

■  Matt  221 2S.  his.^^    Nor  was  it  enough  that  one  brother  of  a  number  acted 

thus :  in  the  imaginary  instance  given  by  the  Sadducees  to 
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our  Lord,  seven  brothers,*^  in  succession,  took  a  dead  brother's    chap.  vn. 
wife,  for  this  object     The  birth  of  a  child  was  therefore  a*  ^^S:?^ 
siieciiJ  blessing,^  as  a  security  that  the  name  of  his  father.  Buth4.io. 
"should  not  be  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and  from     ^  ®^ "^  ^ 
the  gate  of  his  place,"  and  that  it  should  not  be  "  put  out  of 
IsraeL"®^    Ancient  nations,  generally,  seem  to  have  had  this  •'  i>eat».a 
feeling,®  and  it  is  still  so  strong  among  Orientals,   that-  Herod. hm 
aftCT  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  a  father  and  a  mother  are    *^^ 
no  longer  kno^vn  by  their  own  names,  but  as  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  child.  *    There  was,  besides,  a  higher  thought 
of  possible  relations,  however  distant,  to  the  great  expected 
Messiah,   by  the  birth   of  children;    but  Zacharias    and 
Elisabeth  had  reason  enough  to  sorrow  at  their  childless 
home,  even  on  the  humbler  ground  of  natural  sentiments. 
They  had  grieved  over  their  misfortune,  and  had  made  it 
the  burden  of  many  prayers,  but  years  passed,  and  they  had 
both  grown  elderly,  and  yet  no  child  had  been  vouchsafed 
them. 

The  autumn  service  of  the  course  of  Abia  had  taken 
Zacharias  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  week  of  Temple  duty  was 
passing.  As  a  ministering  priest  he  had  a  chamber  in  the 
cloisters  that  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  outer  Temple  court. 
His  office  took  him  day  by  day,  in  his  white  official  robes, 
to  the  fourth  and  inmost  space,  immediately  beside  the 
sanctuary  itself,  a  part  into  which  none  could  enter  but 
priests  wearing  their  sacred  garments.  This  court  rose 
above  three  other  spaces,  each,  in  succession,  lower  ^ —  •  jo^  b* 
the  court  of  the  men,  that  of  the  women,  and  that  of 
foreigners  who  had  become  Jews^— each,  separated  from  ••  jc  a 
the  other  by  marble  walls  or  balustrades,  and  approached 
only  by  great  gates,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
magnificence.  Over  all,  in  the  central  space,  stood  the 
sanctuary,  springing  from  a  level  fifteen  steps  higher  than 
the  court  of  the  Israelites,  next,  below  it,  and  thus  visible 
from  all  parts,  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole  terraced 
structure.  It  was  built  of  blocks  of  fine  white  marble,  each 
alwat  37  feet^  in  lenrth,  12  in  height,  and  18  in  breadth,^-  jot,ADi 

Vt,  IJ.  ft, 

the  courses  which  formed  the  foundations,  measuring,  in 
some  cases,  the  still  huger  size  of  70  feet  in  length,  9  in 
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CHAR  viL   width,  and  8  in  height.^^    The  whole  area  enclosed  within  the 

•  S^  i^^      Temple  bounds  formed  a  square  of  600  or  900  feet,"  and  OTer 

the  highest  level  of  this  rose  the  gilded  waUs  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,  a  building,   perhaps,  about   150  feet  long  by  90 
«  wr.  jame.     broad,^^  with  two  wings  or  shoulders  of  30  feet  each,  on  a 

FergUHMon  In 

SlS^^-rimpia"  ^^"^   with  the  fa9ade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  rool 
He!l;4°xf.    glittering  with  gilded  spikes,   to   prevent  pollution  from 
above  by  unclean  birds  alighting  on  it.** 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill 
on  which  these  amazing  structures  were  built  was  altogether 
too  contracted  and  steep  to  supply  the  level  space  needed, 
the  grandeur  of  the  architecture  as  a  whole  will  be  even 
more  apparent.  The  plateau  of  the  successive  courts  was 
only  secured  by  building  up  a  wall  from  the  valley 
beneath,  to  the  height  required,  and  this,  on  the  south  side, 
required  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  about  600  feet  in  length, 
and  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church 
spires,  while,  on  the  top  of  an  erection  so  unequalled,  rose 
the  magnificent  Royal  Porch,  a  building  longer  and  higher 
'-  The  Recovery  thau  York  Cathedral.^®  No  wonder  Josephus  calls  such  a 
».  '  wall  "the  most  prodigious  work  ever  heard  of,"  nor  that  its 

surpassing  magnificence,  in  these  years,  when  its  dazzling 
whiteness  shone  fresh  from  the  mason's  hands,  should  have 

•  joa  Ant  ST.  gone  abroad  to  all  countries.  ^^ 

The  sanctuary  itself  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts— 
the  Holy  and  the  Holy  of  Holics.^^     Before  the  porch  stood 
the  great  altar  for  burnt  ofTcrings,  with  rows  of  rings, — ^to 
which  the  beasts  for  sacrifice  were  tied, — sunk  in  the  pave- 
ment, near, — ^while  a  line  of  cedar  beams,  resting  on  eight 
low  pillars,  gave  the  priests  the  means  of  hanging  up  the 
slaughtered  victims,  to  dress  them  for  the  altar.     The  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  inmost  division  of  the  sanctuary,  was  left  an 
awful  solitude  throughout  the  year,  except  on  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  on  which  the  high  priest  entered  it  alone.  In 
")  Ben.  jod.  ▼.  the  Temple  standing  in  Christ's  day  it  was  entirely  empty, ^^ 
»  Hischnft       unless,  indeed,  the  tradition  of  the  Mischna^^  be  correct,  that 
**"***  ^"  ^     a  stone  stood  in  it,  instead  of  the  long-lost  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, as  a  spot  on  which  the  high  priest  could  rest  his  censer. 
Great  gates,**  plated  with  gold,  shut  in  this  awful  chamber, 
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and  a  thick  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  in  which  blue  and   chap,  va 

scarlet  and  purple  were  woven  into  a  fabric  of  matchless 

beaaty  and  enormous  value — ^the  veil  that  was  afterwards 

rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion^* — ^hung  bef ore  «  M^a  w.  a. 

it^  dividing  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and  shutting  out  all 

light  from  its  mysterious  depths.^^ 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  was  by  two  doors,  of  vast 
height  and  breadth,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,^*  as  was  the  »  jo^  bw.  /«<i 
whole  firont  on  each  side  of  them,  over  a  breadth  of  thirty 
feet^  and  a  height  of  fully  a  hundred  and  thirty/*   The  upper  « jc  Ban  jud. 
part,  over  the  gates,  which  remained  always  open,  was  covered 
by  an  ornamentation  of  great  golden  vines,**  from  which 
hung  clusters  of  grapes  the  length  of  a  man's  stature.     No 
wonder  Josephus  adds  that  such  a  front  wanted  nothing  that 
could  ^ve  an  idea  of  splendour,  since  the  plates  of  gold,  of 
great  weight,  as  he  adds,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  which  the  eyes  turned 
away  overpowered,^*    When  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Place  were  »  jm.  jsol  jad 
opened,  all  was  seen  as  far  as  the  inner  veil,  and  all  glittered    -^^n!  u.  e. 
with  a  surface  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  Holy  Place  stood  only  three  things :  the  golden 
candlestick  with  its  seven  lamps,  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
planets ;  ^*  the  table  of  shewbread ;  and,  between  them,  the  «  A^^ina?. 
altar  of  incense.     In  the  entrance,  which  was  merely  the 
open  fore-half  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
front,  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  stood  two  tables,  one 
of  marble,  the  other  of  gold,  on  which  the  priests,  at  their 
entering  or  coming  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  laid  the  old  shew- 
bread and  the  new.^^     Before  the  entrance,  in  the  court  of'^Benjad.v. 
tae  pnests,  stood  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering,  of  unhewn 
stone,  which  no  tool  had  touched,  and  the  brazen  laver,^®  in  »  jbx.  w.  la 
which    the    priests   washed   their  hands  and  feet  before 
beginning  their  ministrations. 

"In  the  morning,"  says  Josephus,^*  "  at  the  opening  of  the  "  cApioo-ite 
inner  temple,**  that  is,  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  "  those 
vhc  are  to  officiate,  receive  the  sacrifices,  as  they  do  again  at 
iioon.  It  is  not  lawful  to  carry  any  vessel  into  the  holy 
bouse.  When  the  days  are  over  in  which  a  course  of  priests 
offidates,  other  priests  succeed  in  the  performance  of  the 

vouL  8 
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cHAFjrn.  sacrifices,  and  assemble  together  at  mid-day  and  receive  the 
keys  of  the  Temple,  and  the  vessels."  Among  the  various 
priestly  duties  none  was  of  such  esteem  as  the  offering  of 
incense.  The  heat  of  eastern  and  southern  countries,  by 
its  unpleasant  physical  effects,  doubtless  first  led  to  the 
practice  of  burning  odorous  substances,  though  luxury  and 
mere  indulgence   soon  adopted  it.     Ultimately,   not  only 

•  soQfforsoio.  chambers,  clothes,^  and  furniture  were  thus  perfumed,  but 

the  beards  and  whole  persons  of  guests,  in  great  houses,  at 

"  obl^dona  tl^^ir  coming  and  leaving.®^    Burning  censers  were  waved 

miSir,^**"*^  before  princes,  and  altars,  on  which  incense  was  burned, 

iw^M.  ''    were  raised  before  them  in  the  streets,  when  they  entered 

•  oaptT.i,aa  towns  or  cities.^    Thus  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  highest 

honour,  the  custom  was  early  transferred  to  religious 
worship,  in  the  belief  that  the  deity  delighted  in  the  odours 
thus  offered.     Hence  it  became  a  part  of  the  recognized 

■  D«at.  ss.  10.    worship  of  Jehovah,^  the  Mosaic  law  requiring  incense  to 

••j-wjj^ «•!«•«  be  burnt  on  the  altar  with  many  offerings.^  A  daily 
incense  offering  morning  and  evening,  on  a  special  altar,  in 
the  Holy  Place,  at  the  times  of  trimming  and  kindling  the 

«  Ex.  40. 17.  sacred  lamps,^  was  also  ordained,  and  another  yearly,  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  by  the  high  priest,  on  the  great  Day  ol 

■•  L<pf.  M.  u.    Atonement.^ 

The  daily  incense  offering  required  the  ministration  ol 
two  priests,^'  one  of  whom  bore  the  incense  in  a  special  vessel ; 
the  other,  glowing  embers  in  a  golden  fire-pan,  from  the  altar 
of  burnt  sacrifice  before  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place,^  and 
these  he  spread  on  an  altar  within.  The  first  priest  then 
sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  an  office  held 
jo&  Ant  xitt  so  honourable^  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  perform  it  twice,  w 
since  it  brought  the  offering  priest  nearer  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  than  any  other  priestly  act, 
and  carried  with  it  the  richest  blessing  from  on  high,  which 
all  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  thus  obtaining.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  functions,  it  was  determined  daily  by  lot.**** 

During  the  burning  of  the  incense,  each  morning  and 
night,  the  worshippers  in  the  different  courts  remained  in 
silent  prayer,  their  faces  towards  the  holy  spot  where  the 
symbol  of  their  devotions  was  ascending  in  fragrant  doud^ 
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towards  heaven:  their  fondest  hope  being  that  their  prayer   chap,  vn 

might  rise  up,®  odorous  and  well*pleasing  like  it,  towards  ••  pn.  mi.  % 

Jehoyah.    While  the  priests  entered,  morning  and  evening, 

into  the  Holy  Place,  with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night 

and  day  for  ever,  the  memento  of  the  awful  presence  in 

the  pillar  of  fire  that  had  guarded  them  of  old,^  and  its 

table  of  ^^  continual  bread  "^  of  the  presence — a  male  lamb, 

with  the  due  fruit  and  drink-offering  connected  with  such  a 

sacrifice,  was  ready  to  be  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt 

offering  outside.^    The  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  ••Twoumb. 

incense,  the  outward  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,    Ji^JJ'Sj*^ 

were  thus  indissolubly  associated,  and  so  holy  were  they  in    ••  ^^ 

all  eyes^  that  the  hours  sacred  to  them  were  known  as  those 

of  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice.*^    They  served,  •iiEiqfii& 

still  further,  to  set  a  time,  throughout  the  Jewish  world,  for 

the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  all  Israel,  and  thus, 

when  the  priest  stood  by  the  incense  altar,  and  the  flame 

of  the  burnt  offering,  outside,  ascended,  the  prayers  offered 

in  the  Temple  courts  were  repeated  all  over  the  land,  and 

even  in  every  region,  however  distant,  to  which  a  godly  Jew 

liad  wandered. 

On  the  day  when  our  narrative  opens,  the  lot  for  the  daily 
incense  offering  had  fallen  on  Zacharias.  In  his  white  sacer- 
dotal robes,  with  covered  head  and  naked  feet,  at  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  which  announced  that  the  morning  or  evening 
sacrifice  was  about  to  be  laid  on  the  great  altar,  he  entered 
the  Holy  Place,  that  the  clouds  of  the  incense,  which 
symbolized  Israels  prayers,  might  herald  the  way  for  the 
smoke  of  the  victim  presently  to  be  burned  in  their  stead.^ 
In  a  place  so  sacred,  separated  only  by  a  veil  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies^  the  awful  presence  chamber  of  the  Almighty — a 
place  where  God  had  already  shown  that  He  was  near,  by 
human  words  to  the  officiating  priest™**^ — ^at  a  moment  so 
solemn,  when  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  enjoy  an  awful  honour 
which  most  of  his  brethren  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  and 
which  could  never  be  repeated,  he  must  have  been  well-nigh 
overpowered  with  emotion.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  all 
ihe  priests  and  Levites  took  their  stations  through  the  Temple 
wtirta,  and  he  and  his  helper  began  their  ministrations. 
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GHAP.  vu.  And  now  the  coals  are  laid  on  the  altar,  the  helping 
priest  retires,  and  Zacharlas  is  left  alone  with  the  mysterious, 
ever-burning,  lamps,  and  the  glow  of  the  altar  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  kindled,  at  first,  from  the  pillar  of  fire 
in  the  desert,  and  to  have  been  kept  unquenched,  by  miracle, 
since  then.*^  He  pours  the  incense  on  the  flames,  and  its 
fragrance  rises  in  clouds,  which  are  the  symbol  of  the  prayers 
of  Israel,  now  rising  over  all  the  earth.  As  the  intercessor  for 
his  people,  for  the  time,  he,  too,  joins  his  supplications. 

We  need  not  question  what  the  burden  of  that  prayer 
must  have  been,  with  one,  who,  like  him,  "  waited  for  the 

■  Lnke2.2«,8a  Consolatiou  of  Israel,"  and  "looked  for  Redemption."^     It 

was,  doubtless,  that  the  sins  of  the  nation,  his  own  sins,  and 

■  L0V.1&17.    the  sins  of  his  household,^^  might  be  forgiven ;  that  Jehovah 

would  accept  the  atonement  of  the  lamb  presently  to  burn 
on  the  great  altar  in  their  stead ;  and  that  the  long-expected 
Hope  of  Israel,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophets,  might  soon 
appear. 

While  he  prays,  there  stands  a  mysterious  Presence  before 

him,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  the  side  of  good  omen,  as 

the  angels,  afterwards,  appeared  at  the  right  side,  in  the  Holy 

••  Htfi  le.  6.   Sepulchre,®*  and  as  Christ  was  seen,  by  the  martyr  Stephen, 

•  AotB7.».    standing  on  the  Right  Hand  of  God.®*     No  wonder  he  was 

alarmed  at  such  a  sight,  in  such  a  place.    Fear  of  the  super- 
natural is  instinctive.     In  the  history  of  his  own  nation, 
which  Zacharias,  like  every  Jew,  knew  so  well,  Jacob  had 
held  it  a  wonder  that  he  had,  as  he  believed,  seen  (jod  face 
"  a««L  81 ».   to  face,  and  that  lus  life  was  preserved ;  ^   Jehovah  Himself 
had  hidden  Moses  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  might  see 
the  divine  glory  only  after  it  had  passed  by,  "For  no  man,'* 
w  Ei.8s.jo.    He  had  said,  "shall  see  me  and  live."*^    The  stout-hearted 
"  Jndgw6.».  Gideon  had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel;®®  Manoah  had 

•  jadgea  18. 11  expected  to  die  after  a  similar  vision  ;®*  and  when  Daniel 
m  Dm.  8. 16;  saw  the  very  angel ^^^  now  before  Zacharias  "there  remained 

no  strength  m  him. 

But  Gabriel  had  come  on  a  mission  befitting  the  world 
from  which  he  had  been  sent.  The  hour  had  arrived  when 
the  prayer  which  Zacharias,  and  those  like  him,  had  so  long 
raised,  should  be  heard.     The  Messiah  was  about  to    be 
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reyealed,  and  the  faithful  priest  who  had  bo  longed  for  His   chap.  vu. 
appearing  would  be  honoured  by  a  relationship  to  Him. 
He  had  for  many  a  year  desired  a  son  :  not  only  would  his 
wish  be  granted,  at  last^  but  the  son  to  be  bom  would  be  the 
prophet,  long  announced,  to  go  before  the  Expected  One,  to 
prepaid  His  way.^^*    He  needs  not  fear:  he  who  speaks  iswuAuiTa 
Gabriel,  the  archangel,  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
as  one  who  thus  always  beholds  the  face  of  the  Great  Father 
in  heaven,  he  has  a  tender  love  to  His  children  on  earth. 
Had  Zacharias  thought  how  the  skies  rejoice  at  a  sinner's 
repenting;***  how  the  angels  are  always  near  us  when  we  «  liao w. lo. 
pray  ;^^  how  they  bear  our  prayers  into  the  presence  of  God  ;*^  »•  i  cor.  n.  lu 
and  how,  at  last,  they  guide  the  souls  of  the  just  to  everlast-  **  ^^-  ••  ■• 
ing  joy  ;^^  he  would  have  rejoiced  even  while  he  trembled.  •"  lac  it « 

But  the  heart  is  slow  to  receive  the  access  of  any  sudden 
joy,  and  to  lay  aside  disappointment.  The  thought  rises  in 
the  heart  of  Zacharias  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  may  well  be  true ;  but,  as  to  the  son  promised 
his  wife,  stricken  in  years  as  she  now  is,  can  it  be  possible  ? 
A  sudden  dumbness,  imposed  at  the  angel's  word,  at  once 
rebukes  his  doubt,  and  confirms  his  faith. 

Meanwhile,  the  multitude  without  wondered  at  the  delay 
in  hifl  re-appearance,  to  bless  and  dismiss  them.    The  priest's 
coming  out  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  signal  for  the  lamb 
being  laid  on  the  altar,  and  was  a  moment  of  passing  in- 
terest in  Jewish  worship.      A  passage  in  that  noble  relic  of 
pre-Christian  Jewish  literature,  Ecdesiasticus,^^  respecting  »•  oh^-ea 
the  great  patriot  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just,*®  brings  a     »  * 
similar  scene,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  great 
Day   of  Atonement,  vividly  before  us.     The  crowds  now 
around  marked  some  other  than  a  common  day,PP  and  we 
need  only  tone  down  the  picture  to  suit  it  to  the  present 
case;   for  Zacharias,  as  a  faithful  priest^  engaged  on  such 
a  aervice,  was,  for  the  time,  an  object  of  almost  sacred 
reverence. 

**  How  glorious  was  he,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  before 
the  multitude  ^^  of  the  people,  in  his  coming  forth  from  within 
the  veil  I*'  He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a 
cload,  and  as  the  moon  when  its  days  are  full ;  as  the  sun 
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flgAP.  viL  shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the  rain- 
bow that  glitters  on  the  bright  clouds,  and  as  the  flower  of 
roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  ■•  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of 
waters,  and  as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the 
time  of  summer.    •     •     . 

"  When  he  put  on  the  robes  of  state,  and  was  arrayed  in 
all  his  ornaments,   when   he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar, 
he  adorned  the  forecourt  of  the  Sanctuary,      But  when  he 
received  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  a  crown    of 
brethren  round  him,  then  was  he  like  the  young  cedar  on 
Lebanon,  and  they  were  round  him  like  palm-trees,  and  all 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  in  their  splendid  robes,  and  the  gifts 
for  the  Lord  in  their  hands,  from  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel.     And,  when  he  had  finished  the  service  at  the  altars, 
that  he  might  do  honour  to  the  oflfering  of  the  Most  High, 
Almighty,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sacrifice, 
and  poured  out  the  blood  of  grapes ;  he  poured  it  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most 
High,  the  King  of  all.     Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron ; 
with  the  silver  trumpets  of  wondf ous  workmanship  did  they 
sound,  and  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remem- 
brance before  the  Most  High.^*    Then  -all  the  people,  together, 
hasted,  and  fell   down  to  the  earth,  upon  their  faces,    to 
worship  God,  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  Most  High.      The 
singers  also  sang  praises  with  their  voices;  with  great  variety 
of  sounds  was  there  made  sweet  melody.    And  the  people 
besought  the  Lord,  the  Most  High,  by  prayer  before  Him  that 
is  merciful,  till  the  glorious  exalting'*^  of  the  Lord  was 
ended,  and  His  woi-ship  was  finished. 

"Then  he  came  down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  and  to  glorify  His  name. 
And  they  bowed  themselves  down  to  worship  the  second  time, 
that  they  might  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Most  High."  *^ 

Fear  lest  any  calamity  might  have  befallen  Zachariaa 
added  to  the  rising  excitement  He  might  have  been  cere- 
monially unclean,  and  the  divine  anger  at  the  Holy  Place 
being  thus  polluted,  might  have  struck  him  down.     The 
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offering  priest  never  remained  longer  than  was  necessary  in   chap,  m 
BO  august  a  Presence. ^^^     His  appearance,  at  last,  however,  "»  ughitoc^ 
explained  alL     They  could  receive  no  blessing  that  day,     «»•»• 
and  Zacharias  could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for 
he  was  speechless ;  ^^  all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  them  by  »  a  dumb 
signs  what  had  happened.    Had  they  known  it,  his  silence     jotmintaiet 
for  the  time  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  lasting  silence  of  the     ^"Z^ 
Law,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  now  that  Christ  was  about 
to  come.^ 

Having  now  no  more  to  detain  him  at  Jerusalem,  Zacha- 
rias  returned  home,  we  presume,  to  Hebron.^^   His  journey,  •^  iiwid.  k«iii4 
if  it  was  in  October,  as  seems  likely,  would  lead  him  through     «»»>«».»'- 
the  cheerful  scenes  of  the  grape  harvest — a  great  event,  even 
yet^  in  the  Hebron  district.     Had  it  been  in  April,  at  the 
spring  service,  the  stony  hills,  and  deep  red  or  yellow  soil  of 
the  valleys  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  would  have  been 
ablaze  with  bright  colours;  shrubs,  grass,  gay  weeds,  and  wild- 
flowers,  over  all  the  uplands,  and  thickets,  of  varied  blossom, 
sprinkled  with  sheets  of  white  briar  roses,  in  the  hollows ;  the 
beautiful  cyclamen  peeping  from  under  the  gnarled  roots  of 
great  trees,  and  from  amidst  the  roadside  stones.     Towns  of 
stone  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  rose,  flat-roofed, 
from  the  hill-sides,  or  from  their  tops,  in  sight  of  each  other, 
all  the  way.     Fields  with  stone  walls,  now  in  the  autumn, 
lay  idle  after  the  harvest,  or  were  being  re-sown ;  but  the 
vineyards,  which  spread  far  and  wide,  over  valley  and  sloping 
height,  resounded  with  voices,  for  the  houses  were  well-nigh 
forsaken  to  gather  the  ripe  grapes.    Somewhere  in  Hebron, 
in  its  cradle  of  hills,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring Mediterranean,  lay  the  home  of  Zacharias,  and  there, 
some  time  in  the  next  year,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  the  angel,  Elisabeth  bore  a  son — the  future   Baptist; 
and  Zacharias  received  back  his  speech,  on  the  glad  day  of 
the  child  getting  its  name " — the  eighth  after  its  birth, — 
the  day  of  its  admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel 
by  circnmcisioiu 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MART, 

OHAP.  TOL    TTTHILE  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  were  rejoicing  at  then 
*^  ▼  ▼       promised  blessing,  in  their  quiet  home  in  the  south, 

there  lived  in  the  village  of  Nazareth  or  Nazara,  over  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  them,  a  Jew  of  the  name  of 
Joseph,  and  a  simple  maiden  named  Mary,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  him  as  his  future  wife.  Though  humble  enough 
in  position — ^for  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter — Joseph  was, 
in  reality,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  his  race,  for  he  could 
claim  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  his  nation,  and  was 
the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon. 

It  needs  not  surprise  us  that  the  representative  of  such  an 
illustrious  ancestry  should  be  found  in  a  station  so  obscure. 
I  Oh.  18. 80;  In  the  book  of  Judges,^  we  find  a  grandson  of  Moses  reduced 
to  engage  himself  as  family  priest,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  for  a 
yearly  wage  of  "ten  shekels,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his 
victuals.*  At  the  present  day,  the  green  turban  which  marks 
descent  from  Mahomet  b  often  worn  in  the  East  by  the  very 
poor,  and  even  by  beggars.  In  our  own  history,  the  glory 
of  the  once  illustrious  Plantagenets  so  completely  waned,  that 
the  direct  representative  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  trade 
of  a  cobbler  in  Newport,  Shropshire,  in  1637.  Among  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of 
Edward  I.,  and  entitled  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  were  a 
village  butcher,  and  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate,  and  among 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  included  the  lalfe  sexton  of  a 

3  Buriofa        London  church.^     The  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  nation  for 

Anecdotes  of  . 

The  Peerage,  ccutury  after  century ;  its  deportation  to  Babylon,  and  long 
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suspension  of  national  life;  its  succession  of  high-priestly  oHARjia 

rulers^  after  the  return  ;  its  transition  to  the  Asmonean  line, 

and,  finally,  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  house  of  Herod,  with 

all  the  storm  and  turmoil  which  marked  so  many  changes, 

had  left,  to  use  the  figure  of  Isaiah,^  only  a  root  in  a  dry  •  on.  cua 

ground,  an  humble  citizen  of  Nazareth,  as  the  heir  of  its 

ancient  royalty.^ 

In  the  same  city  lived  a  family,  which,  like  that  of  Joseph, 
seems  to  have  been  long  settled  there.     The  names  of  the 
parents  we  do  not  know,  but  they  had  three  daughters,® 
one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  betrothed  to  Joseph.     The  relation 
thus  created  was  familiar  to  our  own  ancestors  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Shakespere,*  and  was  equivalent  to  a  civil  <^ontract  *  2JJ[tt^^. 
of  marriage,  to  be  duly  followed  by  the  religious  rite.  Among   ^  ctSJS**^* 
the  Jews  of  Mary's  day,  it  was  even  more  of  an  actual  engage-    ^^'^  ^  "^ 
ment    The  betrothal  was  formally  made,  with  rejoicings,  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  under  a  tent  or  slight  canopy  raised 
for  the  purpose.*    It  was  called  the  "  making  sacred,"^  as  the  •  Aiindedtoio 
bride,  thenceforth,  was  sacred  to  her  husband,  in  the  strictest 
sense.     To  make  it  legal,  the  bridegroom  gave  his  betrothed 
a  piece  of  money,*  or  the  worth  of  it,  before  witnesses,  with 
the  words,  "Lo,  thou  art  betrothed  unto  me,"  or  by  a  formal 
TOting,  in  which  similar  words,  and  the  maiden's  name,  were 
^ven,  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  was  handed  to  her  before 
witnesses.       Betrothals   were   commonly  arranged  by  the 
fathers,  or   in  case  of  their  being   dead,  by  the  mothers, 
OP  guardians,  and  the  consent  of  any  brothers  the  maiden 
might  have,   was  required.®     In   the  earlier  ages,  verbal  •  oea  it », 
agreements,  sometimes  confirmed  by  oath,^  before  witnesses,  ^  uslih 
were  most  in  use,  but  after  the  Return,  written  forms  became 
the  rule. 

Though  betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  broken  oflf  by  a  formal  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  the  be- 
trothed did  not  at  once  go  to  her  husband's  house.  To  give 
her  time  for  preparation,  and  to  soften  the  pain  of  parting 
from  her  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  let  them  get  a  longer 
benefit  of  her  household  services,  an  interval  elapsed  before 
the  final  ceremony ;  it  might  be  so  many  weeks,  or  months, 
or  even  a  whole  year.' 
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Dan.  6. 11. 
i»«.  55. 17. 
Acta  2.16; 
8.1;  10.  9; 
10.  80. 
DaxL9.Sl. 


'  Cb.1.81 


"    Lnlrol.  U, 


It  was  now  the  sixth  month  from  the  appearance  of  Gabriel 
to  Zacharias,  and  Mary's  time  of  betrothal  was  passing 
quickly  away  in  her  family  home  at  Nazareth.  The  future 
Herald  had  been  pointed  out,  and  now  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  announced,  as  silently,  and  with 
as  little  notice  from  men,  for  Christ,  like  the  sun,  rose  iu 
noiseless  stillness, 

A  heart  like  that  of  Jilary,  full  of  religious  thoughtfulnesa 
and  emotion,  must  have  been  doubly  earnest  m  the  daily 
devotions  which  no  Jew  or  Jewess  neglected.*  Like  all  her 
people,  the  time  of  the  morning  offering,  the  hour  of  noon, 
and  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice, ^^  would  find  her  in  her 
private  chamber  in  lowly  prayer.  At  some  such  moment, 
the  great  event  took  place  of  which  the  narrative  of  St. 
Luke^  informs  us. 

In  the  sixth  month,  we  are  told,  after  the  visit  to  Zacha- 
rias, Gabriel  ^  was  sent  from  God  to  Mary,  and  having  entered 
her  chamber,  where  the  presence  of  a  man  must  have  been 
startling  at  any  time,  but  then  especially, — ^stood  before 
her  with  the  usual  salutation,  to  which  he  added  the  myste- 
rious words,  that  she  was  highly  favoured,  and  that  the  Lord 
was  with  her.*  Naturally  troubled  by  such  an  interruption 
and  such  words,  she  shows  a  characteristic  of  her  calm,  self- 
collected  nature  in  being  able  to  think  and  reason,  as  if  un- 
disturbed, what  the  salutation  might  mean.  Whatever  fear 
she  has,  speedily  passes,  before  the  soothing  words  of  her 
viator.  He  bids  her  lay  aside  her  alarm ;  he  has  come  to 
tell  her  that  she  has  found  favour,  above  all  other  women, 
with  God,  by  being  chosen  as  the  future  mother  of  the  long- 
expected  Messiah,  who  was  to  have  the  name  of  Jesus.*' 
"The  Holy  Ghost,"  he  says,  "shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore 
thy  son  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David ;  * 
and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of 
His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."^^  It  would  have  been  no 
more  than  human  weakness,  if  doubts  had  risen  at  such  an 
announcement,  but  these  he  sets  to  rest,  if  they  were  spring- 
ing, by  telling  her  that  a  miracle,  no  less  wonderful  than  that 
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vbich  would  happen  with  herself,  had  already  been  wrought  ohap.  vm 
upon  her  relative™  Elisabeth,    Maiy  s  answer  is  the  ideal  of 
dignified  humility,  and  meek  and  reverend  innocence: — 
"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word,"    And  presently  she  was  alone. 

Had  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  occurred 
in  the  literature  of  a  heathen  nation,  it  would  justly  have 
ndsed  doubts.  But  in  the  sober  verses  of  the  Gospels, 
written  by  Jews,  it  takes  a  far  diflferent  character.  The  idea 
was  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite  elevation 
of  the  Divine  Being  above  man,  the  profound  regard  of  the 
Jews  for  the  married  state,  and  their  abhorrence  of  unwed- 
ded  life,  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  how  such  a  thought 
could  ever  have  risen  among  them.^^  The  improbability  of  its  u  K«ii*!rt 
being  invented  by  a  Jew  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that,  u^muSIS 
though  lofty  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  were  •*• 
not  wanting  in  some  Israelites,  the  almost  universal  belief 
was  that  He  was  to  be  simply  a  man,  who  would  receive 
miraculous  endowments,  on  his  formal  consecration  as 
^fessiah. 

What  best  to  do  in  a  position  so  mysterious  may  well 
have  troubled  Mary's  heart.  The  angel  had  told  her  that  her 
relative  .Elisabeth,  as  well  as  herself,  had  been  favoured 
of  God  in  connection  with  the  expected  Messiah,  and  it  is  a 
natural  trait,  in  one  whose  strength  of  mind,  and  calm  decision 
of  character,  had  shown  itself  even  in  her  Visitation,  that  she 
DOW  determined  to  go  to  her  kinswoman  and  confer  with  her, 
though  the  distance  between  them  was  over  a  hundred  miles. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mary  in  her  solitary  journey — 
for  solitary  she  must  have  been,  with  such  a  secret  in  her 
heart,  even  if  she  travelled  with  a  company?  She  likely 
wentonfoot^  for  it  was  the  custom  of  her  people,  and,  more- 
over, she  was  poor.  The  intimation  made  to  her  was  one 
which  she  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  significance.  Her 
Son  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob,  founding  a  kingdom  which  should 
endure  for  ever.  But  this  was  only  what  she  had  expected, 
as  a  Jewess,  for,  like  all  her  nation,  she  thought  of  the  Messiah 
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DHAP.  vm.  as  a  Jewish  king,  who  should  restore  the  long-lost  glories  o£ 
her  race,  and  make  Israel  triumphant  over  all  the  heathen. 
She  had  been  told,  as  well,  however,  that  her  child,  from  its 
birth,  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Son 
of  God.  The  human  mind  is  slow  to  grasp  great  truths, 
and  needs  to  grow  into  a  comprehension  of  their  meaning : 
it  cannot  receive  them  in  their  fulness  till  it  has  been  edu- 
cated, step  by  step,  to  understand  them.  Long  years  after 
this  she  only  partially  realized  the  import  of  such  words. 
In  her  Son's  youth  she  was  perplexed  to  know  what  was 

w  lAko a.  6a  meant  by  His  answer,^  when  He  stayed  behind  in  the  Temple, 
and  years  after  that  she  failed,  once  again,  to  realize  her  true 

»  John  14.     relations  to  Him.^*   Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  risen  to  the 

"  fSSia^'  ^^^^  sublimity  of  her  position,  and  of  His,  while  He  lived, ^* 
though  the  deathless  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  brought 

"  John  19. 2&  her  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. ^*  But  in  such  slowness  to  believe, ^^ 
and  such  abidingly  imperfect  conceptions,  she  was  only  on  a 
footing  with  those  who  enjoyed  habitual  intercourse  with 
Him,  hearing  His  words,  and  seeing  His  miracles,  day  by  day ; 
for  even  the  disciples  remained,  to  the  end,  Jewish  peasants, 
in  their  ideas  respecting  Him,  thinking  that  He  was  only  a 

u  lAke  %L  21.  political  deliverer  of  the  nation.^^  Preoccupation  of  the  mind 
by  fixed  opinions,  leads  to  a  wrong  reading  of  any  evidence. 
We  unconsciously  distort  facts,  or  invent  them,  to  support 
our  favourite  theories,  and  see  everything  through  their  me- 

*  j^£^-^i;™:dium,^®  like  the  musician,  who  held  that  God  worked  six 
■ophy.L  76.11  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  because  there  are  seven  notes 
in  music ;  or  as  in  the  instance  fancied  by  Helvetius,  where 
a  loving  couple  had  no  doubt  that  two  objects,  visible  on  the 
disc  of  the  moon,  were  two  lovers  bending  towards  each 
other,  while  a  clergyman  had  as  little,  that  they  were  the  two 
steeples  of  a  cathedral.  Our  conclusions  are  determined 
largely  by  our  predispositions,  and  our  prejudices,  or  pre- 
judgments, in  great  measure  monopolize  our  faculties.  We 
are  not  so  much  ignorant  as  perverted.  We  see  truth  through 
a  prism.  We  are  so  entirely  the  creatures  of  education,  of  the 
opinions  of  our  neighbours  and  of  our  family,  and  of  the 
thousand  influences  of  life,  that  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
see  truth  in  its  own  white  and  unbroken  light  is^  as  Christ 
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tells  us,  by  our  becoming  little  children.  With  Mary  and  ohap.toi 
the  disciples  this  came  in  the  end,  but  not  till  then.  The 
influence  expressed  in  Seneca's  apophthegm — Sordet  cognita 
wriias — ^blinded  their  eyes,  in  part,  while  our  Lord  was  still 
with  them ;  but  He  rose  to  His  divine  grandeur  as  He  left 
Ihem.  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  the  disciples  breathe  a  far 
loftier  spirituality,  in  their  conception  of  the  work  and  Person 
of  Christ, '  than  in  the  Gospels,  and  Mary,  beyond  question, 
was  not  behind  men  with  ^  lot  8he  from  that  time  cast 
in  her  own."* 

Her  meeting  with  Elisabeth  was  naturally  marked  by  the 
deep  emotion  of  both,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  earliest  and 
grandest  of  our  hymns,  the  Ma^ificat.  Greeted  by  Elisa- 
beth as  the  future  mother  of  her  Lord,  Mary  breaks  out,  with 
the  poetical  fervour  of  Eastern  nature,  in  a  strain  of  exalted 
feeling.  The  rhythmical  expression  into  which  she  falls  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  imbued,  as  all 
Jewish  minds  were,  with  the  style  and  imagery  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Like  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  or  Judith,  she 
otters  a  song  of  joy : — 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,^* 

And    my  spirit    hath    rejoiced   in   God  my 
Saviour ;  ^ 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His 
handmaiden ; 

For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed.^^ 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 
things:^ 

And  Holy  is  His  name.** 

And  His  mercy  b  on  them  that  fear  Him,  from 
generation  to  generation.** 

He  hath  shewed  strength  with  His  arm ;  ** 

He  hath   scattered  the  proud  in  the    imagi- 
nation of  their  hearts.^* 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats ; 

And  exalted  them  of  low  degree.*^ 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  ^ 

And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away 
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CBAP.  vHL  He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel  *• 

•  ^  **•  ••  In  remembrance  of  His  mercy ;  ^ 
-  iilL  .  -v  As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,*^ 

To  Abraham  and  to  His  seed,  for  ever. 

The  whole  hymn  is  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imageiy 
and  language,  and  shows  a  mind  so  coloured  by  the  sacred 
writings  of  her  people  that  her  whole  utterance "  becomes, 
spontaneously,  as  by  a  second  nature,  an  echo  of  that  of 
prophets  and  saints.  It  is  such  as  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  lips  of  some  ideal  Puritan  maiden,  in  those  da3r8  in 
our  own  history,  when  men  were  so  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God,  that  their  ordinary  conversation  fell  into  Scriptural 
phrases  and  allusions,  and  their  whole  life  was  coloured  by  the 

•  Macaiy.      daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests. •* 
thj^rittuux  Mary,  like  them,  must  have  lived  in  a  constant  realization  of 

the  presence,  and  special  providence,  of  One,  with  whose 
gracious  communications  to  her  people  she  had  thus  fiUed 
her  whole  thoughts.  A  Jewish  puritanism,  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  spiritual  type,  must  have  been  the  very  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  moved,  and  in  which  her  child  was 
hereafter  to  be  trained. 

The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  eloquence  of  the  Magni 
ficat  reveal  a  nature  of  no  common  mould,  as  its  intense 
religious  fervour  shows  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  noblest 
type.  But  the  strain  throughout  is  strictly  limited  to  what 
we  might  have  expected  in  a  Jewish  maiden.  It  is  intensely 
national  when  it  is  not  personal  She  rejoices  in  God,  and 
magnifies  His  name,  for  having  honoured  her  so  greatly,  not- 
withstanding her  low  estate.  He  has  done  great  things  for 
her,  which  will  make  all  generations  pronounce  her  blessed. 
He  has  thus  favoured  her  because  she  feared  Him,  for  His 
mercy  is  on  such,  from  generation  to  generation.  As  of  old, 
when  He  shewed  strength  with  His  arm,  and  scattered  the 
proud,  and  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  to 
deliver  or  exalt  His  weak  and  lowly  people,  so,  now,  He  has 
exalted  her,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  great  ones ; 
He  has  filled  her,  who  was  like  the  hungry,  with  good  things, 
and  has  sent  away  the  rich  empty,  who  expected  His  favours 
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Through  her  He  has  holpen  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His  ohap.  vin 
promise  to  her  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever, 
that  He  would  be  their  God.**     Her  son  was  to  be  the «  q«b.  ».  t. 
Anointed  who  should  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  its  troubles.*^  *^  ■•?»••••  a^ 
As  a  descendant  of  David,  she  doubtless  thinks  of  Herod, 
sitting,  as  an  Edomite  intruder,  on  the  throne  rightfully  due 
to  her  own  race,  yet,  as  an  Israelite  in  the  best  sense,  the 
redemption  of  her  people  goes  beyond  the  merely  patriotic 
and  pohtical,  to  the  restoration  of  that  primitive  loyalty  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers  which  she  cherished  in  her  own 
breast,  but  the  spirit  of  which  her  people  had  well-nigh  lost, 
amidst  all  their  steadfastness  in  the  outer  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  willingly  Mary  lingered  in 
Hebron,  and  that  she  was  loath  to  return  to  Nazareth  sooner 
than  was  necessary.  EUsabeth  knew  her  great  secret  and 
her  innocence,  but  at  Nazareth  she  would  be  among  her 
neighbours,  who  might  not  credit  her  assurances ;  and  she 
must  some  day,  as  late  as  possible,  break  the  matter  to  her 
betrothed.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  three  months 
passed,  before  she  could  venture  to  turn  her  face  homeward 
once  more. 

Her  position  on  her  return,  indeed,  exposed  her  to  a  trial, 
great  above  all  others  to  a  virtuous  woman.     Conscious  of 
perfect  purity,  she  is  suspected  of  the  reverse  by  him  to 
whom  her  troth  is  plighted ;  but  He  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  relieved  her  from  her  troubles  by  making 
known  to  Joseph  the  mysterious  truth.     As  a  just  man— 
which  was  a  current  expression  of  the  time  for  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Law** — and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  tOnMMkidgMi 
public  shame,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  divorce  her   oto^teiM 
formally,  by  a  written  "bill,"  duly  attested  by  witnesses,*^ "ggj^i- 
but  being  divinely  instructed  that  his  fears  were  groundless,    '^^^^^•^ 
he  fireed  her  from  all  future  trouble  by  taking  her  home  as 
his  wife. 

Legend,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with 
Ihe  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

We  are  told  that  Joseph,  though  a  carpenter,  was  made  a 
priest  in  the  Temple,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
and  his  fame  for  holiness.*^    Mary  was  his  second  wife,  and  »  Htat  Jo^pi 
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coA^  vm   found  herself,  on  her  coming  home,  in  a  circle  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  left  by  her  predecessor — ^the  family  known 
in  the  Gospels  aa  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our  Lord.   Mary, 
»  &/.  d0  K»t     as  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna.^ 
^^hV"   On   her  fathers  side,  she   came  from  JNazareth;    on  her 
**~**^*°'^'    mothers,  from  Bethlehem.     Joachim  was  a  simple,  God- 
fearing man,  a  shepherd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married 
Anna  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.     Twenty  years 
passed,  however,  without  their  having  a  child,  and  both 
Joachim  and  Anna  grieved  sorely  at  their  loneliness.     At 
the  Temple,  Joachim  found  himself  ordered  away  from 
among  those  who  had  children,  and  his  offerings  refused, 
and  Anna,  also,  had  to  bear  reproach  from  the  women  of  her 
people. 

Then  "Anna  wept  sore,  and  prayed  to  God.  And  when 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord  came,  Judith,  her  maid,  said  to 
her.  How  long  will  thy  soul  mourn  ?  It  becomes  thee  not 
to  be  sad,  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  has  come.  Take 
thy  head-dress,  which  the  needlewoman  gave  me ;  it  is  not 
allowed  me  to  put  it  on  thee,  because  I  am  thy  maid,  and 
thou  comest  of  kings."^^  Then  was  Anna  much  troubled,  and 
laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  adorned  her  head,  and  put  on 
her  bridal  robes,  and  went  into  the  garden  about  the  ninth 
hour.*^  There  she  saw  a  laurel-tree,  and  sat  down  beneath 
it,  and  prayed  thus  to  God : — "God  of  my  fathers,  bless  me 
and  hear  my  cry,  as  Thou  heardest  Sarah,  and  blessedst  her 
by  giving  her  a  son,  Isaac."  While,  now,  she  was  looking  up 
to  heaven,  she  saw  the  nest  of  a  sparrow  in  the  laurel-tree, 
and  she  sighed  and  said,  "Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  who  have  no 
child  I  Why  was  I  bom  that  I  should  have  become  accursed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  despised,  and  scorned,  and 
driven  away  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  my  God  ?  Woe 
is  me,  to  what  can  I  liken  myself?  Not  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens,  for  they  have  young ;  not  to  the  senseless  beasts, 
for  they  are  fruitful  before  Thee,  0  Lord;  not  to  the 
creatures  of  the  waters,  for  they  have  young;  not  to  the 
earth,  for  it  brings  forth  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  blesses 
Thee,  0  Lord."  p 

Then  an  angel  came  and  told  her  she  should  have  a  child. 
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And  Anna  said,  "  As  'the  Lord  God  liveth,  be  it  male  or  chap,  trm 
female  that  I  bear,  I  vow  it  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  serve 
Him  all  the  days  of  its  life.**    And  Anna  bore  a  daughter, 
and  called  it  Marj,  as  the  angel  had  commanded. 

When  six  months  had  passed,  Anna  put  Mary  on  the 
ground,  and  found  that  she  could  totter  a  few  steps.^  Then  «  Protof.  0.1.7. 
she  said,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  thou  shalt  never  put  thy  foot 
on  the  earth  again  till  I  have  led  thee  into  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Joachim  made  a 
great  feast,  and  called  to  it  the  priestB  and  scribes,  and  the 
elders,  and  many  friends.  And  he  brought  the  maiden  to  the 
priests,  and  they  blessed  her,  and  said,  "  God  of  our  fathers, 
bless  this  child,  and  give  her  a  name  which  shall  be  known 
through  all  generations.    And  all  the  people  sidd.  Amen.*' 

We  ore  then  told  that  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  having  lived  till  then  in  a 
sanctuary  made  for  her  in  her  father's  house.  And  while 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  at  the  fopt  of  the  fifteen  steps  that 
led  up  to  the  Temple  courts,  and  were  changing  their  soiled 
travelling  raiment  for  clean  and  fitting  dress,  as  the  custom 
was,  Mary  climbed  the  steps  alone,  and  never  looked  back, 
but  kept  her  face  towards  the  altar.  And  she  was  left  in  the 
Temple,  that  she  might  grow  up  with  the  other  virgins. 

From  this  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  it  is  said, 
she  lived  in  the  Temple,^  her  graces  keeping  pace  with  her 
years.  From  the  morning  till  the  third  hour,  she  remained 
in  prayer,  and  from  that  till  the  ninth  she  was  busied  with 
spinning.'  Then  she  betook  herself  once  more  to  prayer, 
till  an  angel  each  day  came  with  food  for  her.  Her 
betrothal  to  Joseph  is  related  in  great  detail,  but  we  forbear 
to  quote  it. 

Tradition,  to  which  we  owe  these  beautiful  legends,  has 
delighted  to  speak  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  and  character. 
She  was  more  given  to  prayer,  we  read,  than  any  round 
her,  brighter  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  and  perfectly 
humble ;  she  delighted  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  with  a 
melodious  voice,  and  all  loved  her  for  her  kindness  and 
modesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  Mary's 

VOL.  L  9 
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CHAP.  VHL  person,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  remote  generations 
imagined  her.    She  was  in  all  things  serious  and  earnest, 

'  Nioaph.  ubL  H.  says  one  old  tradition,^  spoke  little,  and  only  what  was  to 
the  purpose ;  she  was  very  gentle,  and  showed  respect  and 
honour  to  all.  She  was  of  middle  height,  though  some  say 
she  was  rather  above  it.  She  spoke  to  all  with  a  prudent 
frankness,  soberly,  without  confusion,  and  always  pleasantly. 
She  had  a  fair  complexion,  blonde  hair,  and  bright  hazel 
eyes.  Her  eyebrows  were  arched  and  dark,  her  nose  well 
proportioned,  her  lips  ruddy  and  full  of  kindness  when  she 
spoke.  Her  face  was  long  rather  than  round,  and  her  hands 
and  fingers  were  finely  shaped.  She  had  no  pride,  but  was 
simple,  and  wholly  fi^e  from  deceit.  Without  effeminacy, 
8he  was  far  from  forwardness.  In  her  clothes,  which  she 
bereelf  made,  she  was  content  with  the  natural  colours. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    BIRTH    OF    CHRIST. 

rmiglit  have  been  expected  that  Mary  s  child  would  have    ohap.ix 
been  bom  in  the  city^  of  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and*  ii»tt.8.ai. 
Mary  lived,   but  circumstances  over  which    they  had  no 
control  made  a  distant  village  the  birthplace. 

The  Jewish  nation  had  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  through 
their  rulers,  since  the  days  of  PomjKiy  ;•  and  the  methodical 
Augustus,  who  now  reigned,  and  had  to  restore  order  and 
soundness  to  the  finances  of  the  empire,  after  the  confusion 
and  exhaustion  of  the  civil  wars,  took  good  care  that  this 
obligation  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  evaded.  He  was 
accustomed  to  require  a  census  to  be  taken  periodically  in 
t very  province  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  he  might  know  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  could  levy  in  each,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  to  the  treasury.  So  exact  was  he,  that  he  wrote 
out  with  his  own  hand  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  whole 
empire,  including  the  citizens  and  allies  in  arms,  in  all  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  their  tributes  and  taxes.** 
Three  separate  surveys  of  the  empire  for  such  fiscal  and 
military  ends  are  recorded  as  ordered — in  the  726th,  746th, 
and  767th*  years  of  the  city  of  Rome,  respectively :  the  first,  t  CMpftrf* 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  third,  in  our  Lord's  youth ;  oj»gri)fcS£S 
but  the  second,  very  near  the  time  when  He  must  have  been  •*• 
bom. 

In  an  empire  embracing  the  then   kno^vn  world,  such  a 
census  could  hardly  have  been  made  simultaneously,  or  in 
any  short  or  fixed  time ;  more  probably  it  was  the  work  of 
years,  in  successive  provinces  or  kingdoms.'    Sooner  or  later,  •  ormh  abboi 
however,   even  the  dominions  of  vassal  kings  like   Herod   gjaogi  nu. 
had  to  furnish  the  statistics  demanded  by  their  master.®    He 
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oHAP.ix.    had  received  his  kingdom  on  the  footing  of  a  subject,*  and 
'  i!!^"***^  grew  more  entirely  dependent  on  Augustus  as  years  passed/ 

•  5Jtobi^5o«.  ^s^^'^g  ^^^  sanction  at  every  turn  for  steps  he  proposed  to 

take.  He  would,  thus,  be  only  too  ready  to  meet  his  wish,  by 
obtaining  the  statistics  he  sought^  as  may  be  j  udged  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  just  before 
Christ's  birth,  he  made  the  whole  Jewish  nation  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  as  well  as  to  him- 

•  Jos.  Ant.  HiM.  self.  ^^ 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  required 
statistics  was  left  very  much  to  Herod,  at  once  to  show 
respect  to  him  before  his  people,  and  from  the  known  op- 
position of  the  Jews  to  anything  like  a  general  numera- 
tion,* even  apart  from  the  taxation  to  which  it  was  designed 
to  lead.  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  a  simple 
registration  seems  to  have  been  made,  on  the  old  Hebrew 
'  EwaM'B  Ge.  plau  of  enrolling  by  families  in  their  ancestral  districts,^ 
of  course  for  future  use ;  and  thus  it  passed  oven  quietly.' 
The  very  different  results,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  general 
taxation,  some  years  later,  will  hereafter  be  seen.^ 

The  proclamation  having  been  made  through  the  land, 
Joseph  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
David,  the  place  in  which  his  family  descent,  from  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,**  required  him  to  be  inscribed.  It 
must,  apparently,  have  been  near  the  close  of  the  year  749 
of  Rome,  or  at  the  opening  of  750 ;  but  winter  in  Palestine 
is  not  necessarily  severe,  for  the  flowers  spring  up  after  the 
November  rains,   and  flocks  are   often  driven  out  to  the 

•  luowotf,       pastures,*  as  St.  Luke  tells  us  was  the  case  at  the  time  of 
quoted  by      (jhrjgt'g  birth.*     Unwilliug  to  leave  her  behind  in  a  home  so 

new  to  her,  Joseph  took  Mary  "with  him  :  the  two  journey- 
ing most  likely,  as  tradition  has  painted — Joseph  afoot, 
with  Mary  on  an  ass  at  his  side.  There  were  by-paths 
interlacing  and  crossing,  all  over  the  country,  and  they  may 
have  chosen  some  of  these,  but  if  they  kept  to  the  travelled 
road,  which  it  is  most  likely  they  did,  both  for  safety  ar.d 
company,  we  can  follow  their  progress  even  now. 

Passing  down  the  little  valley  of  Nazareth,  they  would  find 
themselves  crossing  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraclon,  not  then,  as 
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now,  half  tilled  and  well-nigh  unpeopled,  but  covered  with    ogA>  ol 
cities  and  villages,  full  of  teeming  life  and  human  activities. 
Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  contained  in  those  days,  two 
hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages,  the  smallest  of  which 
iinmbered  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.^     It  is  calcu-  •jc«.vit«j 

,  '  B6.LJad.Ui 

latcd,  indeed,"'  that  it  had  a  population  of  about  fifteen    ••*■ 
hundred  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  third  more  than  the   §JJ5^*;/s£Ji. 
number  in  Lancashire,  crowded  as  it  is  with  large  and  densely    ji^^iwif^ 
peopled  towns.*    Speaking  of  the  district  just  north  of  Gali- 
lee, Captain  Burton  tells  us  that,  to  one  standing  on  a  peak  of 
Lebanon,  overlooking  it,  "  the  land  must,  in  many  places, 
have  appeared  to  be  one  continuous  town  ;"^^  and  in  the  high- »  BwtoBMd 
lands  of  S)Tia,  still  north  of  this,  in  the  region  of  Hamah,    «p'?3*5j* 
there  are  the  ruins  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  towns,  so 
that  Mr.  Drake  had  good  ground  for  thinking  the  Arabs 
right  in  sapng,  "that  a  man  might  formerly  have  travelled 
lor  a  year  in  this  district,  and  never  have  slept  twice  in  the 
«une  viUage;* 

Leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rounded  height  of  Tabor,  and 
the  villages  of  Nain  and  Endor,  up  among  the  hills,  the 
road  stretched  directly  south  to  Jezreel,  once  Ahab's 
capital,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  On  their  way  they  would  pass  through  a  landscape  of 
busy  cities  and  towns,  varied  by  orchards,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  for  every  available  spot  was  cultivated,  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills. ^'  The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  » j<».  boil  j>ki 
Saul  perished,  lay  a  little  east  of  Jezreel  as  they  went  on,  and 
then  came  Engannim,  with  its  spring,  on  the  edge  of  the  , 
hill-country  of  Samaria.  Dothan,  with  its  rich  pastures, 
where  Joseph  had  found  his  brethren  so  many  ages  before, 
would  soon  be  seen  on  their  right ;  and,  before  long,  their 
winding  road,  rising  and  falling  among  continuous  hills, 
would  bring  them  to*  Samaria  itself,  then  just  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  had  given  it  the 
name  of  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  in  honour 
of  his  imperial  master.  Sychar  or  Shechem,  with  its  lovely 
neighbourhood,  would  be  their  resting-place  on  the  second 
day,  for  it  is  nearly  midway  between  Judea  and  Galilee ;  and 
though  the  distance  between  the  two  was  often  reckoned 
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cBAP,ix.  as  only  a  three  days'  journey,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
lengthen  it  to  four.  As  the  chief  town  of  the  Samaritans, 
Sychar  would  hardly  offer  hospitality  to  travellers  with  their 
faces  towards  the  hated  Jerusalem.  Joseph  and  Mary,  as 
was  the  custom  with  Jews  passing  through,  would,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  town,  and  pass  the  night  in  what  shelter 
they  could  find  at  Jacob's  springs,— or  Jacob's  well,  as  our 
version  has  it, — not  far  off,  eating  provisions  they  had 
brought  with  them,  to  avoid  tasting  food  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  a  Samaritan,  ^  and  drinking  only  the  water  from 
the  springs.  The  beauty  of  the  valley,  with  its  swelling 
heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  only  by  a  few 
hundred  paces,  and  its  rich  upland  glens,  opening  on 
each  side  beyond — the  crown  and  water-shed  of  Central 
Palestine — would  have  little  interest  to  them,  for  it  was 
Samaritan  ground.  They  would  breathe  freely  only  when 
they  had  passed  the  heights  of  Akrabbim,  the  border  ridge 
between  Samaria  and  Judea,  and  had  once  more  set  foot  on 
the  holy  soil  of  Israel. 

Once  in  Judea,  its  bleak  and  bare  hills  were  hallowed,  at 
each  opening  of  the  landscape,  by  the  sight  of  spots  sacred  to 
every  Jew.  Shiloh  would  greet  them  first,  where  Hannali 
« 1 8am  1.  &  came  to  pray  before  the  Lord  ;  ^'  then  Gilgal,  where  her  son 
-•isMLiacj  sat  to  judge  Israel.^*  Their  way  would  next  pass  through 
the  valley  of  Baca,  of  which  the  Psalmist  had  sung,  "  Pass- 
ing through  the  valley  of  tears,  they  make  it  rich  in  springs ; 
«•  Pi.  84.  eomot  and  the  latter  rain  covers  it  with  blessings."  ^*  The  road  winds 
on  from  this,  through  the  district  town  Gophna,  past  the 
venerable  Bethel,  with  all  its  memories,  and  past  Ramah,"  in 
Benjamin,  where  Jeremiah  had  pictured  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  slain  or  carried  off  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror. 
Over  against  it  rose  Gibeon,  high  on  its  hill,  where  Solomon 
worshipped ;  and  an  hour  later  they  would  pass  Mizpeh,  on 
its  lonely  height,  where  Samuel  raised  his  memorial  stone 
Ebeilezer,  And  then,  at  last,  after  having  passed  from  one 
holy  place  to  another,  their  feet  would  stand  within  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem,  the  end  of  their  journey,  lay  about  six  railee 
south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  to  Hebron 
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It  covered  the  upper  slope,  and  part  of  tlie  top,  of  a  nar-    ohap.h. 
row  ridge  of  grey  Jura  limestone,  of  about  a  mile  in  length 
—one  of  the  countless  heights,  seamed  by  narrow  valleys, 
which  make  up  the  hill  country  of  Judea.   Its  narrow,  steep 
streets  lay  no  less  than  2,538  Paris  feet"  above  the  Mediter-  ••APtetoibotn 
i^ancan,  and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  hills,  bare  and  rocky, —   *«*• 
one  of  them,  about  three  miles  to  the  east,  the  peak  of  the 
Frank  mountain,  Jebel  Fureidis,  now  bare,  but  then  covered 
with  the  new  fortifications  of  Herodium,  in  the  circuit  of 
which  the  hated  tyrant  Herod  was  soon  to  find  his  tomb. 
On  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Moab  rose  against  the  horizon 
like  a  purple  wall,  the  barren  and  desolate  uplands  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea  lying  between,  and  stretching  far  to  the 
south.     The  ridge  of  Bethlehem  itself  is  still  covered,  on  its 
northern  side,  as  all  the  hills  around  must  have  been  in  Mary's 
day,  with  bold,  sweeping  lines  of  terraces,  which  descend, 
like  gigantic  steps,  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  bear  tier  on  tier  of 
fig-trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines ;  the  vines  overhang- 
ing the  terrace  banks,  and  relieving  the  eye  from  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  and  soil.    The  ridge,  as 
a  whole,  breaks  down,  abruptiy,  into  deep  valleys,  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  passing  into  gorges,  which  descend,  in 
the  distance,  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  to  the  coast 
lowlands  on  the  west.     In  a  littie  plain  close  under  the 
town,  to  the  eastward,  are  some  vineyards  and  barley-fields, 
in  which  Ruth  came  to  glean  in  the  early  days  of  Israel, 
beside  a  gentle  brook  which'  still  murmurs  through  them. 

It  was  to  Betiilehem  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  coming, 
the  town  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  the  early  home  of  their 
own  great  forefather  David.  As  they  approached  it  fi^om 
Jerasalem,  they  would  pass,  at  the  last  mile,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Jewish  memory,  where  the  light  of  Jacob's  life  went  out, 
when  his  first  love,  Rachel,  died,  and  was  buried,  as  her 
tomb  still  shows,  ^'in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem.''^''  »a«i.tt» 

The  ascent  to  the  town,  over  the  dusty  glare  of  the  grey 
limestone  hills,  was  the  last  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  well  if 
&Iary  did  not  find  it,  in  parts,  as  other  travellers  have  found 
it^  before  and  since,  so  slippery  as  to  make  it  seem  safer  to 
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OHAP.  EL  alight  and  go  up  on  foot.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town-gate  she  would  pass  the  well,  from  which,  as 
she  had  heard  from  infancy,  her  ancestor  David  had  so 

•  Jy^hn».iL  longed  to  drink.^®  Presently,  passing  through  the  low  gate, 
she  and  Joseph  were  in  the  mountain  town  or  village  of 
Bethlehem." 

Travelling  in  the  East  has  always  been  very  different 
from  Western  ideas.  As  in  all  thinly-settled  countries, 
private  hospitality,  in  early  times,  supplied  the  want  of 
inns,  but  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  East  that  this  friendly 
custom  continued  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  On  the 
great  roads  through  barren  or  uninhabited  parts,  the  need 
of  shelter  led,  very  early,  to  the  erection  of  rude  and  simple 
buildings,  of  varying  size,  known  as  khans,  which  offered 
the  wayfarer  the  protection  of  walls  and  a  roof,  and  water, 
but  little  more.  The  smaller  structures  consisted  of  some- 
times only  a  single  empty  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  the 
traveller  might  spread  his  carpet  for  sleep ;  the  larger  ones, 
always  built  in  a  hollow  square,  enclosing  a  court  for  the 
beasts,  with  water  in  it  for  them  and  their  masters.  From 
immemorial  antiquity  it  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  bene- 
volence to  raise  such  places  of  shelter,  as  we  see  so  far  back 
as  the  times  of  David,  when  Chimham  built  a  great  khan'' 
near  Bethlehem,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Egypt. 

But  while  it  has  long  been  thus,  in  special  circumstances, 
the  Eastern  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  which 
was  felt  deeply  by  the  Je^vs,  made  inns,  in  one  sense,  or 
even  khans,  where  travellers  provided  for  themselves,  unne- 
cessary in  any  peopled  place.  The  simplicity  of  Eastern 
life,  which  has  fewer  wants  than  the  Western  mind  can  well 
realize,  aided  ^v  universal  hospitality,  opened  private  houses 
everywhere  to  the  traveller.  The  ancient  Jew,  like  the 
modem  Arab,  held  it  a  reflection  on  a  community  if  a 

» jodsw  19  IS.  passing  wayfarer  was  not  made  some  one's  guest.^*     To 
j<»i»ti.si.     ][jpjjjg  -^ater  at  once,  to  wash  the  traveller's  feet,  dusty  with 

»  Lake  7. 44.     thc  Eastcm  sandals,*®  was  an  act  of  courtesy  which  it  showed 
a  churlish  spirit  to  omit     Food  and  lodging,  for  himself 


j^«^^*^"  and  his  beasts,  if  he  had  any,  were  provided,  and  he  was 
j^M  <:  18;  regarded  as  under  the  sacred  protection  of  his  host.*^     At 

U.    Josh.  1. 1. 
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the  time  of  Christ  this  primitive  simplicity  still  continued,  char  dl 
The  Rabbis  constantly  urge  the  religious  merit  of  hospitality, 
promising  Paradise  as  its  reward,  and  ranking  the  kindly 
reception  of  strangers  higher  than  to  have  been  honoured 
by  an  appearance  of  the  Shechinahi^  itself.  Its  universal 
recognition  as  a  natural  duty,  in  His  age,  is  often  found 
even  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.**  "  «* W*" 

We  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  an  "  inn  "  JilV  ^*" " 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  found  shelter  after  their  journey, 
though  that  word  is  used  in  our  English  version.  In  the 
only  two  other  places  in  which  it  occurs,  it  refers  to  a  friendly 
"  ffuest-chamber  "^  in  a  private  house.^  At  such  a  time,  •  Mark  w.  it 
however,  when  strangers  had  arnved  from  every  part,  the 
household  to  which  they  looked  for  entertainment  had 
already  opened  their  guest-chamber  to  earlier  comers,  and 
the  only  accommodation  that  could  be  offered  was  a  place, 
half  kitchen  and  half  stable,  which  was  simply  one  of  the 
countless  natural  hollows  or  caves  in  the  hill-side,  against 
which  the  house  had  been  built,  as  is  still  seen  frequently 
in  Palestine.' 

How  long  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  in  Bethlehem  before 
Jesus  was  bom  is  impossible  to  say,  for  time  is  of  no  value 
to  Orientals,  and  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  would 
be  little  regarded.  St.  Luke  merely  tells  us  that  "  while 
they  were  there  "  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  Milton, 
following  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  Church,  sings : 

« It  was  the  winter  wfld  •*  "  JJSST  ^ 

While  the  heayeii->bom  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rode  maiiger  liesi 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Ilad  doffd  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize  i 

It  was  uo  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun." 

But  the  poet*8  fancy  alone  creates  the  bleak  wintrjmess  ot 
the  time,  for  the  outlying  shepherds  on  the  hills  around 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  reverse.  Yet  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  great  event  took  place  between  December, 
749,  of  Rome,  and  February,  750 ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  there  can  be  any  hesitation  in  supposing  December 
25th  to  have  been  the  very  day  is    the  natural  doubt 
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oHAP.  a-  whether  the  date  could  have  been  handed  do^vn  so  exacdyi 
and  the  fear  lest  the  wish  to  associate  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer  with  the  return  of  the  sun,  which  made  Christmas 
be  early  spoken  of  as  the  "  day  of  the  triumphant  sun,*'  may 
have  led  to  its  having  been  chosen.* 

The  simplicity  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  very  striking. 

An  event,  compared  with  which  all  others  in  human  history 

are  insignificant,  is  recorded  in  a  few  words,  without  any 

attempt  at  exaggeration  or  embellishment.    The  Apocryphal 

Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in  miraculous  details,  for 

the  most  part  trifling  and  childish.     Some  features  in  their 

narratives,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  naturalness  or  even 

sublimity,  and,  at  the  least,  they  have  the  merit  of  showing 

how  the  early  Church  painted  for  itself  the  scene  of  the 

n  proteT.c  17-  Nativity.    "  It  happened,"  say  these  old  legends,^*  "  as  Mary 

Nat.  ^j^  o.    and  Joseph  were  going  up  towards  Bethlehem,  that  the  time 

jo.ieph.ci.    QQj^Q  when  Jesus  should  be  bom,  and  Mary  said  to  Joseph, 

*  Take  me  down  from  my  ass,'  and  he  took  her  down  from 
her  ass,  and  said  to  her,  *  Where  shall  I  take  thee,  for  there 
is  no  inn  here  ?  '  Then  he  found  a  cave  near  the  grave  of 
Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob— the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  and  light  never  entered  the  cave,  but 
it  was  always  filled  with  darkness.  And  the  sun  was  then 
just  going  down.  Into  this  he  led  her,  and  left  his  two  sons 
beside  her,*  and  went  out  toward  Bethlehem  to  seek  help. 
But  Avhen  Mary  entered  the  cave  it  was  presently  filled  with 
light,  and  beams,  as  if  of  the  sun,  shone  around;  and  thus  it 
continued,  day  and  night,  while  she  remained  in  it. 

"  In  this  cave  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  angels  were  round 
Ilim  at  His  birth,  and  worshipped  the  New-born,  and  said, 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men.'  Meanwhile  Joseph  was  wandering  about,  seek- 
ing help.  And  when  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  he  saw  that 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  stood  still,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  and  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened. And  looking  on  the  earth  he  saw  a  dish  full  of  food, 
prepared,  and  workmen,  resting  round  it,  with  their  hands  in 
the  dish  to  eat,  and  those  who  were  stretching  out  their 
hands  did  not  take  any  of  the  food,  and  those  who  were 
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lifting  their  hands  to  their  mouths  did  not  do  so,  but  the  on^nc 
faces  of  all  were  turned  upward&  And  he  saw  sheep  which 
were  being  driven  along,  and  the  sheep  stood  still,  and  the 
shepherd  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  them,  but  it  remained  up- 
lifted. And  he  came  to  a  spring,  and  saw  the  goats  with 
their  mouths  touching  the  water,  but  they  did  riot  drink,  but 
were  under  a  spell,  for  all  things  at  that  moment  were 
turned  from  their  course/'** 

But  if  wonders  such  as  these  were  wanting,  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  was  not  without  attestations  of  His  divine  glory. 
If  His  birth  was  mean  on  earth  below,  it  was  celebrated 
with  hallelujahs  by  the  heavenly  host  in  the  air  above.^^  The  »  Mouortrt 
few  fields  in  the  valley  below  Bethlehem  have,  likely,  been  ^j!^***^ 
always  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pasture,  but  the  slopes 
and  heights  of  the  hiUs  around  were  then,  as  they  had  been 
in  David's  time,  and  are  still,  the  resort  of  shepherds,  with 
their  numerous  flocks,  which  supplied  the  requirements  of 
the  neighbouring  Temple.  The  "  Onomasticon,^  of  Eusebius^^  *  •  Qnot*!  w 
informs  us  that  about  "  a  thousand  paces  from  Bethlehem 
stands  a  tower  called  Eder^^ — ^that  is,  the  tower  of  the  shep- » "gt. 
herds^ — a  name  which  foreshadowed  the  angelic  appearance 
to  the  shepherds,  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord."  Jewish  tradition 
iias  preserved  the  record  of  a  tower  of  this  name,  in  this 
locality,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  Temple  sacrifices 
were  pastured ;  and  there  still  remain,  at  the  given  distance, 
eastwards  from  Bethlehem,  the  ruins  of  a  church  which 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  caused  to  be  built  on 
the  spot  believed  to  have  been  that  at  which  the  heavenly 
vision  was  seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  group  of  shepherds 
lay  out,  with  their  flocks,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  ancient  watch-tower.  Some  of  them  were  keeping 
their  turn  of  watching  while  the  others  slept,  for  shepherds 
relieved  each  other  by  watches,  as  our  sailors  do,  at  fixed 
hours.*  St  Luke  expressly  tells  us  that  they  were  "  watching 
the  watches  of  the  night."  To*have  received  such  surpassing 
honour  from  above,  they  must  have  been  members,  though 
poor  and  humble,  of  that  true  Israel  which  included  Mary 
and  Joseph,  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna — 
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the  representatives,  in  those  dark  days,  of  the  saints  of  their 
nation  in  its  brighter  past.  They  must  have  been  men 
looking  out,  in  their  simple  way,  towards  the  invisible  and 
eternal,  and  seeking  that  kingdom  of  God  for  themselves 
which  was  one  day,  as  they  believed,  to  be  revealed  in  their 
nation  at  large.  Only  that  mind  which  has  sympathy  with 
external  nature  can  receive  in  their  true  significance  the 
impressions  it  is  fitted  to  convey,  and  only  the  heart  which 
has  sympathy  with  spiritual  things  can  recognize  their  full 
meaning.  Poetic  sensibility  is  required  in  the  one  case,  and 
religious  in  the  other.  In  each  it  is  the  condition  of  sincere 
emotion.  The  stillness  over  hill  and  valley,  broken  only  by 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep ;  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the 
Syrian  sky,  with  its  in^^umerable  stars ;  and  the  associations 
of  these  mountain  pastures,  dear  to  every  Jew,  as  the  scene 
of  David's  youth,  were  over  and  around  them.  And  now,  to 
quote  the  beautiful  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  "  lo,  an  ••  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord^^  shone 
round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  *  Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  people.*"  For  unto 
you  is  bom,  this  day,  in  the  City  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who 
is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  you : 
ye  shall  find  a  babe^  wTapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger.*  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  praising  God  and  saying — 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Good-Avill  toward  men.* "  •* 

With  this  ever-memorable  anthem — the  first  and  last  melody 
of  heaven  ever  heard  by  mortal  ears — ^the  light  faded 
from  the  hills,  as  the  angels  went  away  into  heaven,  and  left 
earth  once  more  in  the  shadow  of  night,**  knowing  and 
thinking  nothing  of  that  wjiich  so  supremely  interested 
distant  worlds.  Wondering  at  such  a  vision,  and  full  ol 
simple  trust,  the  shepherds  had  only  one  thought — ^to  see 
the  babe  and  its  mother  for  themselves.  Climbing  the  hill, 
therefore,  with  eager  haste,  they  hurried  to  Bethlehem,  and 
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there  found  Mary  and  Joseph,   and  the  babe  lying  in  a    omap.  a 
manger,«»  as  had  been  told  them.  "^ 

No  details  are  given :  no  heightening  of  the  picture  of  this 
first  act  of  reverence  to  the  new-bom  Saviour.  Nor  are  they 
needed.  The  lowliness  of  the  visitors,  the  pure  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child,  are  better  left  in  their  own 
simplicity.  Infancy  is  for  ever  dignified  by  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem :  womanhood  is  ennobled  to  its  purest  ideal  in 
Mary  :  man,  as  such,  receives  abiding  honour,  in  the  earliest 
accepted  homage  to  her  Son  being  that  of  the  simple  poor. 

A  great  teacher  has  pointed  some  striking  lessons^^  on  the  ■  scwekr. 
way  in  which  the  whole  incident  was  received,  as  St.  Luke  gSf***^" 
relates,  by  those  immediately  concerned.  The  shepherds 
spread  abroad  the  story,  with  hearts  full  of  grateful  adora- 
tion ;  the  hearers  wonder  at  it,  but  Mary  ponders  in  her 
heart  all  that  had  been  told  her.  "  There  were  more  virgins 
in  Israel,  more  even  of  the  tribe  of  David,  than  she,"  says 
the  great  preacher ;  "  but  she  was  the  Chosen  of  God.  It 
was  natural,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand,,  that  when  a 
second  appearance  of  angels,  like  that  which  she  had  already 
herself  experienced,  was  seen,  she  should  ponder  in  her 
heart  their  words,  which  concerned  her  so  nearly.  But,  if 
we  ask  ourselves — ^was  this  pondering  the  words  in  her  heart 
already  the  true  faith  that  carries  the  blessing, — the  fruitful 
seed  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  Saviour? — did  Mary  already 
believe,  firmly  and  immovably,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
should  see  the  light  of  life  through  her? — the  Gospels  leave 
us  too  clearly  to  think  the  opposite.  There  was  a  time,  long 
after  this,  when  Christ  was  already  a  Teacher,  when  she 
wavered  between  Him  and  His  brethren  who  did  not  believe 
In  Him ;  when  she  went  out  with  them  to  draw  Him  away 
from  His  course,  and  bring  Him  back  to  her  narrower  circle 
of  home  life,  as  one  who  was  hardly  in  His  right  mind. 
Firm,  unwavering  trust,  that  knows  no  passing  cloud,  is  a 
work  of  time  with  all  who  have  an  inner  personal  nearness 
to  the  Saviour ;  and  it  was  so  with  Mary.  She  reached  it 
only,  like  us  all,  through  manifold  doubts  and  struggles  of 
hearty  by  that  grace  from  above  which  roused  her,  ever,  anew, 
and  led  her  on  from  step  to  step." 
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CHAPTER  X 

AT     BETHLEHEIL 

oHA^  T.  rpHE  first  two  months  of  the  life  of  Christ,  if  not  a  longer 
"^  time,  were  spent  quietly  in  Bethlehem.  That  great 
event  in  a  Hebrew  household,  His  circumcision,  marked  the 
eighth  day  from  His  birth.  To  dedicate  their  children  to 
the  God  of  Israel  in  His  appointed  way,  and  thus  at  once 
give  them  "  a  portion  in  Israel,"  and  set  them  apart  from 
the  nations  by  this  sacred  token,  was  a  duty  which  no 
Jewish  parent  would  for  a  moment  dare  to  neglect  "  On 
the  eighth  day,"  says  the  Book  of  Jubilees,*  ^'shalt  thou 
circumcise  thy  boy,  for  on  that  day  were  Abraham  and  the 
people  of  his  house  circumcised.     And  no  one  may  dare  to 

^^ohn  7.  change  the  day,  nor  go  a  day  beyond  the  eight  days,^  for  it 
is  an  everlasting  law,  established  and  graven  on  the  tablets 
of  heaven.  And  he  who  does  it  not  belonra  not  to  the 
children  of  the  promise,  but  to  the  children  of  destruction. 
Sons  of  Belial  are  they  who  do  it  not."  The  infant  Saviour 
was  in  all  probability  carried  on  the  legal  day  to  the  Temple, 
as  it  was  so  near,  for  the  performance  of  the  rite, — ^for 
Joseph  and  Mary,  like  all  other  Jews,  would  think  a 
religious  act  doubly  sacred  within  the  hallowed  courts  of 
Mount  Zion.  Custom,  however,  would  allow  its  being 
done  in  the  local  synagogue,  or  in  the  humble  house  of 
prayer,  in  Bethlehem  itself,  or  even  in  the  house  in  which 
Mary  and  Joseph  lodged. 

The  name  Mary's  child  received  had  already  been  fixed  at 
the  Annunciation,  and  was  formally  given  at  the  circum- 
cision, in  accordance  with  Jewish  customs  in  reference  to 
male  infants.**  Its  association  "with  such  a  strictly  Jewish 
rite  made  it  the  symbol  of  the  child's  formal  admission  into 
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llie  congregation  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  henceforth    ohai'.x. 
a  member.     The  infant  Jesus  was  now  an  acknowledged 
Israelite.® 

Thirty- three  days  more  had  to  elapse,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  custom,  bdbre  Mary  could  visit  the  Temple,  or  even 
go  out^de  her  dwelling,  or  touch  anything  made  sacred  by 
being  consecrated  to  God.  Including  the  circumcision  week, 
the  Jewish  mother  had  to  pass  forty  days  of  seclusion  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,'  and  sixty-six  after  that  of  a  daughter,'  •  lc?.  la.  4. 
before  she  could  again  take  part  in  common  life.  After  this  *  ^^•***^ 
long  delay,  she  might  appear  in  the  Holy  Place,  to  thank  God 
for  her  preservation,  and  to  receive  from  the  priest  the  legal 
rite  of  pmification. 

When,  at  last,  the  day  of  her  long-desired  visit  to  the 
Temple  came,  Mary,  with  her  child,  had  to  presenti  them- 
selves in  the  Court  of  the  Women  as  soon  as  the  morning 
incense  had  been  offered,  and  the  nine  blasts  of  the  Temple 
trumpets  had. given  the  signal  for  morning  prayer.^    The 
road  &om  Bethlehem  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  hill 
which  overlooks  Mount  Zion  from  the  south, — that  on  which 
Pompey,  sixty  years  before,  had  pitched  his  camp — ^a  defile- 
ment of  the  holy  soil  never  since  forgotten.     Passing  Herod  s 
great  amphitheatre,*  with  its  heathen  ornaments, — ^a  sight  *  ^  J*^-  "•  * 
as  revolting  to  a  Jewess  as  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
bloody  games  celebrated  in  the  circus  within — ^Mary  would 
go  up  the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  and  at  the  further  end 
of  it  the  full  splendour  of  the  city  and  Temple  would  be 
before  her.     The  long  sweep  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ran, 
bending  westward,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  with  the 
royal  gardens  where  the  two  valleys  met,  and  mansions  and 
palaces  rising  on  the  hills  beyond.      Over  Ophel  rose  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  Royal  Porch  of  the  Temple,  a 
structure  longer  and  higher  than  York  Cathedral,  built  upon 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  tallest 
of  our  church  spires.*     Passing  up  the  northern  arm  of*B-ccTwyuf 
llinnom,  her  road  skirted  the  pools  of  Gihon,  shining,  as  she 
looked  at  them,  in  the  morning  light,  and  wound  round  to 
the  Grennath  Gate,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  towers 
beyond  the  palace  of  Herod,  on  the  line  of  the  oldest  of  the 
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oHAP.  X.  city  walk.  These  fortresses  had  all  been  built  by  Herod  to 
overawe  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  named  by  him,  the  one 
after  his  friend  Hippicus,  the  next,  after  his  brother  Phasael, 
and  the  third,  after  his  wife  Mariamne,  ^hom  he  had  mur- 
dered,  but  could  not  forget  On  the  north-east,  the  colossal, 
eight-sided  Psephinos,  with  its  double  crown  of  breastworks 
and  battlements,  looked  down  on  the  city,  and  all  four  glit- 
tered in  the  early  light,  and  rose  high  into  the  clear  blue  of 
the  sky.  Mary  was  now  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  to  thread  her  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
lower  town,  and,  after  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  valley,  to 
Mount  Moriah,  would  at  last  reach  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  Golden  Gate,  at  the  head  of  the  long 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  valley  of  the  Elidron,  opened 
into  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

She  would,  doubtless,  be  early  enough  on  her  way  to  hear 
the  three  trumpet  blasts  which  announced  the  opening  of  the 
outer  gate,  long  before  the  call  to  prayer.  The  earlier  she 
came,  the  less  chance  would  there  be  of  her  meeting  any- 
thing on  the  way  that  might  defile  her,  and  prevent  her 
entering  the  Temple.  Women  on  her  errand  commonly 
rode  to  the  Temple  on  oxen,  that  the  body  of  so  huge  a 
beast  between  them  and  the  ground  might  prevent  any 
chance  of  defilement  from  passing  over  a  sepulchre  on  the 
road,  and,  doubtless,  she  rode  either  an  ass  or  an  ox,  as 

'  ughifooi.      was  the  custom.^ 

Hcbmio^Ln.  While  the  mothers  who  were  coming  that  morning  for 
purification  gradually  gathered,  Mary  would  have  to  wait 
outside  the  lofty  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  known 
as  that  of  Nicanor,*  because  the  head  and  hands  of  the  Syrian 
general  of  that  name,  slain  in  battle  by  Judas  Maccabasus, 

wost  juiLi4i.had  been  hung  up  on  it  in  triumph.^  She  had  doubtless 
often  heard,  among  the  household  stories  of  her  childhood, 
how  the  haughty  enemy  of  her  people  wagged  his  hand, 
each  day,  towards  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  words, 
"  Oh  1  when  will  it  be  in  my  power  to  lay  them  waste  ?** 
and  how  the  hand  that  had  thus  been  lifted  against  the 
holy  place  in  blasphemy,  had  been  exposed  on  the  gate 
before  her  in  shame.'    It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Temple 
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gates :  greater  even  than  the  outer  gate  east  of  it,  known  ohap.  i 
as  the  Beautiful,  from  its  being  covered  with  massy 
silver  and  gold,  richly  carved,®  or  from  its  being  made  of.  jo^mljwi 
Corinthian  brass^  elaborately  chased,^  and  of  far  higher 
value  than  even  gold.  It  was  known  also  as  the  Agrippa 
Gate,  for  over  its  eastern,  or  outer  side,  glittered  a  gigantic 
Roman  eagle,  underneath  which  Herod  had  inscribed  the 
name  of  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus.  A  flight  of  fifteen  steps,  in  crescent 
shape,  formed  the  approach  to  it,  and  marked  the  height 
of  the  Court  of  the  Men,  above  that  of  the  Women,  The 
gate,  itself^  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  a  massive  structure, 
fifty  cubits  in  depth,  with  porticoes  at  the  eastern  side,  and 
chambers  above  it,  under  which  Joseph  doubtless  wiuted 
with  Mary,  for  husbands  could  enter  the  Court  of  the 
Women  with  their  wives,^  though  no  woman  could  pass  into  •  joi.  Am.  kx 
the  Court  of  the  Men.  They  must  have  shuddered  as  they 
passed  underneath  the  great  golden  eagle,  for  it  was  the 
hateful  symbol  of  idolatry  and  Roman  domination,  for  de- 
stroying which,  in  the  riots  before  Herod's  death,  so  many 
of  the  flower  of  Jerusalem  were  soon  to  die. 

After  a  time,  the  Nicanor  Gate  was  opened,  and   the 
offerings  of  all  the  women  who  had  come  for  purification, 
which  was  much  the  same  as  churching  is  with  us,  were 
taken  from  them,  by  the  Levites,  into  the  Court  of  the 
Priests^  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
Mary  migtt  have  had  either  a  lamb,  or  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons,  for  the  rite ;  but  Joseph  was  poor,  and  she  was  con- 
tented with  the  cheaper  offering  of  doves,^  very  probably 
bought  from  the  Temple  officer,  who  kept  flocks  of  doves^ 
purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  Temple,  and  sold  to  those 
who  were  about  to  offer,  at  the  market  price.^^     Or  sheMjo^,  wt. 
may  have  got  them  in  the  outer  court,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  noisy  bazaar,  by  great  numbers  of  money- 
changers, sellers  of  doves,  and  even  dealers  in  oxen,  who 
Bought  the  custom  of  the  crowds  frequenting  the  Temple, 
contrary  to  the  very  idea  of  such  a  place.^^    Meanwhile,  the  "  JJgJ^'ji* 
assembled  mothers  spent  the  interval  before  their  offering    JSuSSJi 
was  laid  on  the  altar,  in  ^ving  thanks  to  God  for  their    tobenl^v 
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cHAP^x.  recovery.  After  a  time,  a  priest  came  with  some  of  tha 
blood,  and,  having  sprinkled  them  with  it,  pronounced  them 
clean,'  and  thus  the  rite  ended. 

Her  own  "  purification,"  however,  was  not  the  only  object 

of  this  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son. 

In  the  patriarchal  times,  the  firstborn  son  of  each  family 

seems  to  have  been  the  assistant  of  the  Family  Head  in  the 

priestly  services  of  the  household.     Jewish  tradition  has 

>  whier.a  w.  always  supported  this  belief, ^^  and  the  ancient  commentators 

-BAOgimt-  appeal  to  various  passages  in   support  of  it.^     A  great 

change  was,  however,  introduced  by  Moses.    Aaron  and  his 

sons  were  set  apart,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  the 

only  priests,  and  thus  the  priestly  services  of  the  firstborn 

were  no  longer  required.     That  they  had  originally  been 

claimed,  however,  was  still  kept  before  the  people  by  a  law 

erelong  announced  at  Sinai,  that  the  eldest  male,  of  both 

man  and  beast,  was  sacred  to  God.     Of  the  lower  creatures, 

some  were  to  be  offered  on  the  altar;  others,  redeemed  at 

a  fixed  price.    The  firstborn  son  was  to  be  presented  before 

God  in  the  Temple,  and  consecrated  to  His  service,  a  montli 

after  birth,  but  a  money  pajnnent  of  not  more  than  five 

shekels,*  and,  in  the  case  of  a  parent's  poverty,  of  less,  was 

^r^.r.«.     accepted  as  a  "redemption"  of  the  rights  this  involved.^' 

xlTaL  li'  ^^  Rabbinical  law,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  had  made  a  refinement 

^ai*"  "*    ^^  ^^®  original  statute  of  Moses,  no  child  being  required 

to  be  "  presented  to  the  Lord"  who  was  in  any  way  maimed, 

or  defective,  or  had  any  blemish,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  a 

»  Lightftxrt,     priest^^ — a  rule  which  throws  an  incidental  light  on  Mary's 

Sf^H^i^i  child,  such  as  mip^ht  have  been  expected.     He  must  have 

^^       '  '  been,  in  all  points,  without  physical  blemish. 

The  details  of  the  ceremony,  as  observed  in  the  days  of 

our  Lord,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  may,  doubtless, 

be  illustrated  by  those  still  in  force,  for  the  "redemption  oi 

the  firstborn  "  is  still  observed  by  strict  Jews  as  the  legacy 

of  immemorial  tradition.      The  Hebrew  father  invites  ten 

J  ctohen,        friends  and  a  Rabbi,  who  must  be  a  Cohen,^*  that  is,  one 

21^5  *^^  reputed  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Aaron, — to  his  house,  on 

*^'^'*'*      the  thirty-first  day  after  the  child's  birth.     The  inJant  is 

then  brought  in  by  him  and  laid  on  the  table  before  the 
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Rabbi,  with  a  sum  of  money — which,  in  England,  if  the     oHf^  * 
father  be  ordinarily  well-to-do,  generally  amounts  to  about 
twelve  shillings."*    He  then  formally  tells  the  Rabbi  that  his 
wife,  who  is  an  Israelite,  has  borne,  as  her  firstborn,  a  male 
child,  which,  therefore,  he  now  gives  to  the  Rabbi,  as  the 
representative  of  God."     "Which  would  you,  then,  rather 
do?"  asks  the  Rabbi,  "^ve  up  your  firstborn,  who  is  the 
first  child  of  his  mother,  to  Jehovah,  or  redeem  him  for  five 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  five  gera?** 
The  father,  of  course,  answers  that  he  wishes  to  redeem  his 
child.     "  This  is  my  firstborn,"  says  he ;  "  here,  take  unto 
thee  the  five  shekels  due  for  his  redemption."     As  he  handi 
the  money  to  the  Rabbi,  he  praises  God  for  the  day — "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us 
to  perform  the  redemption  of  a  son.     Blessed  art  Thou, 
0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  main- 
tained us,  and  preserved  us,  to  enjoy  this  season."    The 
Rabbi  then  takes  the  money,  and  after  passing  the  coin 
round  the  child's  head,  as  a  symbol  of  redemption,  lays  his 
other  hand  on  its  brow,  with  the  words — "This  [child]  is 
instead  of  this  [money],  and  this  [money]  instead  of  this 
[child] :  may  this  child  be  brought  to  life,  to  the  Law,  and 
to  the  fear  of  heaven ;  and  as  he  has  been  brought  to  be 
ransomed,  so  may  he  enter  into  the  Law,  and  good  deeds." 
He  then  places  both  his  hands  on  the  child's  head,  and 
prays — "  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    The 
Lord  bless  and  preserve  thee.     The  Lord  lift  up  His  coun* 
tenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.     Length  of  days, 
years,  and  peace,  be  gathered  to  thee ;  and  God  keep  thee 
from  all  evil  and  save  thy  souL"     And  now  the  rite  is  over. 
Li  a  nation  which  has  boasted,  for  two  thousand  years, 
that  it  hands  down  its  religious  customs,  from  generation  to 
generation,  without  a  shadow  of  change,  in  word  or  fonn^ 
a  practice  of  to-day  is,  doubtless,  in  most  respects,  iden- 
tical with  its  counterpart  in  the  time  of  Mary.     It  was,  we 
may  assume,  with  some  such  prayers  and  solemn  forms  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  still  standing  before  the  Nicanor  Gate, 
^presented  "  the  infant  Saviour  "  to  the  Lord,"  ^®  ^  after  Mary  »•  i^u  t  n 
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oHAP.  i:-    had  been  declared  "  clean  *'  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
of  the  doves. 

It  was  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men  were  entering 
the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Nicanor  Gate,  or  pas^ng 
out.  The  mothers  and  fathers  who  had  firstborn  sons  to 
redeem  were  still  before  the  gate,  Mary  and  Joseph  among 
them.  And  now  an  aged  man,  who  could  not  come  earlier 
to  his  morning  devotions,  approaches.  We  know  only  that 
his  name  was  Simeon,  a  very  common  one,  then,  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  was  one  in  whom  the  reign  of  form 
and  rite  had  not  extinguished  true  spiritual  conceptions.  He 
was  "  a  just  man  and  devout,"  says  St.  Luke^^ — an  expression, 
the  force  of  wliich,  in  those  days,  is  seen  in  the  explanation  of 
nearly  the  same  character  given  to  the  great  high  priest  Simon. 
^^  He  was  called  ^  Just'  both  for  his  piety  towards  God,  and  his 
charity  towards  his  countrymen.'*^*  Simeon  must  have  been 
one  who,  though  he  followed  the  Law,  did  so  from  the  love 
of  it,  and  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  was  careful  of  its  spirit, 
while,  no  doubt,  exact  in  the  countless  ritual  observances 
then  thought  to  constitute  "righteousness;"  one,  like 
Nathanael,  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."^' 
Habitually  drawing  near  God,  the  promise  had  been  fill- 
» )«nMM4.8.  filled  to  this  aged  saint  that  God  would  draw  near  to  him:** 
for  "  the  Holy  Ghost  Avas  upon  him."  Too  old  to  care  for 
longer  life,  so  far  as  earth  alone  was  concerned,  his  heart  yet 
beat  warmly  for  his  down-trodden  nation,  and  for  man  at 
lar^e.  sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  He  would  fain  wait 
among  the  living  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Consolation  ol 
Israel" — the  familiar  name  by  which  hb  race,  in  their  deep 
yearning  for  deliverance,  had  come  to  speak  of  the  long- 
expected  Messiah,^  as  the  sure  restorer  of  its  glory.  He  had 
a  premonition,  divinely  sent,  that  he  should  have  this  joy, 
and  had  come  this  morning  "by  the  spirit"^  into  the 
Temple.  How  he  knew  it  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  Mary  stood 
presenting  her  child,  he  recognized  in  Him  the  ^^  Messiah 
of  God."  The*  ceremony  over,  his  full  heart  cannot  restrain 
itself.  Tottering  towards  the  young  mother,  he  takes  her 
babe  in  his  arms,  and  gives  thanks  to  God  in  words  o< 
touching  beauty — **Lord,   now  lettest   Thou   thy  servant 
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depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  oeap. n 
have  seen  Thy  Salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  &ee  of  all  peoples :  a  light  to  lighten  the  heathen  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  people  IsraeL"  Like  a  true  Jew,  he  thinks 
of  Israel  as  the  centre  of  the  Messianic  glory,  the  light  o^ 
which  is  to  stream,  afar,  over  the  heathen  world  around, 
attracting  them  to  it 

Turning  to  Joseph'  and  Mary,  the  old  man  then  says  a 
few  parting  words,  with  prophetic  insight  of  the  future 
both  of  the  child  and  its  mother.  ^^  Your  child,'*  says  he  to 
her,  '^  is  destined  for  the  fall  of  many  in  Israel,  for  many 
will  reject  Him ;  but  also  for  the  rising  agidn  of  many,  who 
will  believe  on  Him  and  live.  He  is  sent  for  a  sign  which 
shall  be  spoken  against,  and  will  meet  with  reproach  and 
contradiction,  which  will  reveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
respecting  Him " — a  truth  too  sadly  culminating  at  Calvary. 
Mary's  own  heart  "  would  be  pierced  with  a  great  sorrow.** 

At  that  instant,  we  are  told,  an  aged  woman,  Anna  by 
name,   of   the  tribe  of  Asher,    and   therefore  a  Galilean, 
approached  the  gate.     She  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
and  had  thus  lived  through  the  long  sad  period  of  war, 
conquest,  and  oppression,  which  had  intensified,  in  every 
Jewish  heart,  the  yearning  for  national  deliverance  by  the 
proniised  Messiah.     She  must  have  remembered  the  fatal 
war  between    the    Asmonean    brothers,   Aristobulus    and 
Hyrcanus,*^  which  had  brought  all  the  misery  of  her  people  «  la  ?. 
in  its  train,  and  she  had  likely  seen  the  legions  of  Pompey, 
when  they  encamped  on  the  hills  round  Jerusalem.^^    The  «  B.a  <sl 
rise  of  Herod^  was  a  recollection  of  her  middle  life,  and  its«  m  37 
dreadful  story  of  war,  murder,  and  crime,  must  have  sunk 
bto  her  heart,  as  it  had  into  the  hearts  of  all  her  race. 

Her  long  life  had  been  spent  in  pious  acts  and  services, 
for,  after  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  her  husband  had 
died,  leaving  her,  doubtless,  still  very  young,  since  Hebrew 
girls  married  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
never  married  agaiu,  a  fact  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  day,^  to  her  honour,  but « ixia.aa 
had  been,  in  the  words  of  St  Paul,^*  "a  widow  indeed,*'«inD.aa 
**  trusting  in  God,''  and  *'  continuing  in  supplications  and 
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qiiAp.  X.    prayers  night  and  day."  She  might,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have 

•  L>k9 1 S7.    lived  in  the  Temple,*^  and  to  have  spent  her  life  in  fastinga 

and  prayers ;  having  very  likely  come  from  Galilee  to  be 
near  the  holy  place,  and  thus  able  to  give  herself  up  tj 
/religious  exercises,  on  the  spot,  where,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew, 
they  were  most  sacred.* 

Such  a  woman  must  have  been  well  known  in  a  place 
like  Jerusalem.  Catching  the  burden  of  Simeon's  wordi^  as 
she  passed,  she  too,  like  him,  forthwith  thanks  God  that 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  is  now,  at  last,  fulfilled.  There 
could  have  been  few,  however,  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of 
such  a  Saviour  were  welcome,  for  though  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  burning  with  Messianic  hopes  of  a  political 
kind,  we  are  told  that  Anna  was  able  to  tell  them  to  all  in 
Jerusalem  who  looked  for  a  redemption  of  a  higher  type.* 

Returning  to  Bethlehem,  Joseph  and  Mary  seem  to  have 

•  a»it.  s «.     intended  to  settle  in  it  permanently,^^  for  even  after  their 

return  from  Egypt  they  would  have  gone  to  it  again,  but  for 
« cm. &  m  their  fear  of  Archelaus.  St.  Matthew^®  speaks  of  their  living 
in  a  "  house "  when  the  Magi  came,  very  soon  after  the 
Presentation,  but  the  natural  chamber  in  the  hill-side,  whicli 
was  Mary's  first  shelter,  would  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  house  as 
any  other.  It  has  for  ages  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus  as  a  cave,  but  the  word  raises  very 
different  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  any  that  could  have  been 
felt,  where-  such  cool,  dry  recesses  are,  even  still,  ordinary 
parts  of  village  or  country  houses  of  the  humbler  kind. 

The  "  Cave  of  the  Nativity "  now  shown  in  Bethlehem, 
is  surrounded  by  such  artificial  distractions,  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  actual  scene  of  the 
most  stupendous  event  in  all  history.  A  convent,  like  a 
mediaeval  castle  for  strength   and   solidity,   and   of  great 

•  8.M8  Rirfa  extent,  crowns  the  hill,  its  huge  buttresses  resting  on  the 
^JJjJ/**'-  shelving  rocks  far  below.  The  village  lies  on  the  eastern 
SJSJSTi?^  and  western  summit-crests  of  the  hill,  at  a  height  above 
«^f^^^^the  sea^*  only  300  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  Helvellyn,  and 
S^oi^pii  as  h^g^  ^  *^^  loftiest  hill-top  in  the  Cheviot  range.  You 
ti^Jf  &S»d  may  walk  round  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  along  its  whole 
p«^       length  in  half  that  time,  or  from  side  to  side  of  it  in  a  quartoj 
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The  Yillagera  support  themselves  partly  by  field  work,  but 
mainly  by  carving  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  models  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  in  wood,  for  sale.  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity 
lies  on  the  east  hill,  under  a  "  Church  of  St.  Mary,"  first 
built  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  but  often  renewed  since. 
To  this  church  there  is  joined,  on  the  north,  the  Latin  cloister 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  the  Church  of  St  Catherine,  which 
belongs  to  it,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian 
doisters. 

The  "  Church  of  the  Nativity  " — ^venerable  at  least  for 
its  great  age — is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  choir, 
two  steps  higher  than  the  long  nave,  includes  the  top  and 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  parti- 
don.  A  low  door,  in  the  west,  leads,  through  the  porch,  to  the 
desolate  and  cheerless  nave,  with  forty-four  pillars,  in  seven 
rows,  supporting  the  roof,  the  rough  beams  of  which  are 
uncovered,  and  look  very  bare  and  dreary.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  charge  of  this  part,  the  Latins  being  only 
allowed  to  pass  through  it  to  their  cloister.  The  former  have 
altars  in  the  choir;  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  consecrated  to 
"tlie  three  kings,"  standing  in  the  centre,  and  showing,  in  a 
niche  under  it,  a  star  of  white  marble,  marking  the  spot  where 
the  star  of  the  wise  men  stood  in  the  heavens  over  Bethlehem  I 
The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  altJir,  and  is  reached, 
from  both  sides  of  the  choir,  by  a  flight  of  broad  and 
beautiful  marble  steps,  respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen  in 
number.  The  cave  itself  is  about  thirty-eight  feet  long, 
eleven  broad,  and  nine  high,  and  is  paved  with  black  and 
red-veined  marble.  The  sides  are  partly  lined  with  marble 
slabs,  but  some  of  these,  pn  the  north,  have  fallen  ofi^,  and 
show  the  bare  wall,  while,  elsewhere,  curtains  of  silk  or 
linen  are  hung  up — the  silk  apparently  only  at  festivals. 
From  the  roof  hangs  a  row  of  silver  lamps  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cave.  The  site  of  the  manger  itself  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  grotto,  in  a  rounded  niche  about  eight  feet 
high  and  four  broad,  in  which  an  altar  stands.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  recess  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
cave,  and  is  formed  of  marble  slabs  on  which  there  is  a 
silver  star,  with  sparkling  rays,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
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GRAR  z.    Along  the  edge  runs  an  inscription  which  no  one  can  read 
without  emotion — ^^  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christua 

Hera.  Jem      UatUS  CSt"^ 

\ilSn  i£^.  South  from  this  spot,  in  a  comer,  is  a  small  separate  cave, 
three  steps  lower  than  the  larger  one,  and  in  this  stands  the 
^  Altar  of  the  Manger  ;*'  but  as  the  wooden  manger  which 
was  exhibited  in  earlier  times  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1486, 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V^  very  little  interest  attaches  now,  even 
on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  to  the  crib  of  coloured  marble 
shown  in  its  place.  A  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  covers  the  rock  behind.  Five  silver  lamps  swing 
before  this,  and  opposite  is  the  ^^  Altar  of  the  Magi,*'  with 
another  painting.  It  throws  additional  distrust  over  all, 
except,  perhaps,  the  central  facts  of  the  spot,  that  a  door 
from  the  larger  cave  admits  into  a  long,  crooked^  rough 
opening,  like  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  in  which  are  various 
altars,  in  recesses,  natural,  or  formed  by  man.  You  are 
shown  the  "Chapel  of  St.  Joseph;"  then  that  of  "The 
Innocents,"  under  the  altar  of  which  a  square  latticed 
opening  is  said  to  lead  to  the  cave  in  which  tiie  bones  of  the 
murdered  Innocents  were  buried.  From  the  Chapel  of  the 
Innocents  you  pass  the  altar  of  Eusebius  of  Cremona^  who 
lies  there ;  and  in  a  cave  at  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  you 
are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  holy  Paula  and  her  daughter 
Eustochium,  with  that  of  their  friend  St.  Jerome,"  whose 
cell — ^the  scene  of  his  wonderful  version  of  the  Scripti 
b  pointed  out,  a  liHle  bevond. 
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THE  two  centuries  in  which  Judea  was  a  province  of  the  qgAP.  xi 
Persian  Empire^  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  time  in  <B.asi»-»s 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Enjoying  perfect  religious 
liberty,  for  which  alone  they  cared,  they  were  loyal  and 
contented.  Nehemiah,  the  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Persian  pacha,  and  the  people  at  large  only 
expressed  their  common  fidelity  to  the  power  he  represented, 
in  allowing,  with  a  liberality  amazing  in  their  case,  a  sculp- 
ture of  Susa,  the  Persian  metropolis,  to  be  cut  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  Temple.^  •  winw.nw  i 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  each  nation  furthered 
this  mutual  respect.  In  Persia  the  highest  form  of  Aryan 
religion  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  highest  form 
of  Shemitic,  and  there  were  many  points  in  which  mutual 
sympathy  and  regard  were  inevitable.  Both  nations  hated 
idolatry;  indeed,  the  Persian  was  more  zealous  in  this 
than  the  Jew  had  been,  for  there  were  not  wanting,  even 
in  the  exile,  Jews  who  served  idols.^  In  Ormuzd  and  >  iMk  u  i  ir 
Ahriman,  the  personifications  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or 
Good  and  Evil,  the  Persian,  as  it  might  seem,  had  only 
developed  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Jehovah  and  the  Evil 
that  struggled  to  counteract  His  beneficent  rule.  To  the 
Persian,  as  to  the  Jew,  his  sacred  books  were  the  weapon 
against  darkness,  and  the  guide  to  blessedness.  They 
prescribed  commandments  and  supplied  revelations.  They 
taught  a  life  after  death,  and  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; they  disclosed  (he  issue  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Good  and  Evil,  and  what  would  happen  at  the  end 
of  the  world.    Times  of  great  trial  were  to  prove  the  faithful 
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ooAF.  XL  before  the  final  day.  Their  blood  would  flow  like  water. 
At  the  end  of  every  millennium,  however,  Ormuzd  would 
send  a  prophet,  with  a  new  revelation,  and  thus  a  reforma- 
tion would  be  effected  for  the  time.  The  prophet  next  to 
appear  would  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and,  after  destroying  the 
works  of  Ahriman,  would  establish  a  happy  kingdom  for  a 
thousand  years.  To  aid  him  in  this,  the  most  famous  mcD 
of  all  times  would  appear  in  life  again.  At  the  end  of  the 
millennium,  the  resurrection,  it  was  taught,  would  take 
place,  through  fifty-seven  years.  Then  would  be^n  the 
buniing-up  of  the  world  by  fire :  the  moimtains  would  rink, 
and  the  whole  globe  become  like  a  sea  of  molten  metals. 
Through  this  all  men  must  pass,  to  be  purified  from  the  sins 
still  cleaving  to  them ;  but  while  the  holy  would  do  it  with 
ease,  the  wicked  would  suffer  pain  such  as  the  same  torments 
would  have  given  them  during  life.  After  this  purifica- 
tion, even  the  formerly  wicked  would  be  freed  fi'om  evil. 
Ahriman  and  hell  would  be  conquered  and  pass  away ;  there 
would  remain  only  the  great  communion  of  the  blessed, 
who  live  with  Ormuzd. 

As  regards  this  life,  the  Persians  were  taught  tliat  no  man 
can  remain  neutral,  but  must  take  the  side  either  of  good  or 
evil.  To  follow  the  former  was  not  only  right  but  natural, 
since  Ormuzd  is  the  Creator.  Yet  even  he  who  chooses  the 
right  side  does  not  always  receive  his  reward,  for  evil  is 
powerful,  and  hinders  Ormuzd,  in  many  ways,  from  favouring 
his  servant  here.  The  bad,  by  the  help  of  Ahriman,  may 
obtain  prosperity,  and  even  secure  the  blessings  designed  for 
the  good,  but  in  the  world  to  come  this  would  be  no  longer 
possible.  As  a  man  has  lived  on  earth,  so,  they  believed, 
would  be  his  reward  or  suffering  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who 
has  been  good  and  pure,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  would 
be  owned  as  a  servant  of  Ormuzd,  and  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  spirits  in  light,  while  he  who  had  opposed 
Ormuzd  here,  would  be  driven  dowTi,  in  the  life  hereaft€r, 
to  dwell  with  Ahriman  and  his  followers,  in  thick  darkness. 
The  decision  as  to  the  side  to  which  any  one  belongs  would  be 
given  according  to  his  works.  On  the  third  day  after  death, 
judgment,  they  were  taught,  will  be  held,  and  every  soul 
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will  have  to  pass  orer  a  bridge,  where  the  viays  to  heaven    ohar  xi 

and  hell  divide.    Beside  it  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead  and 

wdgh  the  deeds  of  each  soul  in  great  scales.    If  the  good 

bear  down  the  evil,  the  soul  goes  forward,  over  the  bridge, 

to  Paradise;  where  it  is  welcomed,  and  has  its  dwelling  till 

ihe  Last  Judgment.    But  when  a  wicked  soul  presents  itself, 

on  the  third  day  after  death,  to  try  to  pass  over  the  bridge, 

it  seems  too  narrow  and  slight,  the  footsteps  totter,   and 

the  soul  falls  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath.       It  is  there 

received  with  laughter  and  mockery  by  fiends,  and  tortured 

with  the  bitterest  agonies  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.*  «  8a*.ibr»faa 

How  far  this  early  creed  retained  its  hold  among  the   SSSJ,^ 
Persians  in  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  is  not  known,  and   ^^^^ 
there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  Jews  were  in- 
debted to  it,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  development  of 
their  theology.     The  unity  of  Jehovah  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  dualism  of  the  Persian  sj'stem.*    The  Jewish 
conception  of  Satan,  like  that  of  the  resurrection,  has  its 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  development  of 
both  may  be  traced.     The  doctiine  of  the  resurrection, 
indeed,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  among  the  old  Persian 
popular  belie&,  though  found  in  one  place  in  the  Avesta. 
Jewish  ideas  respecting  angels,  good  and  bad,  no  doubt 
received  an  impulse  irova  those  of  the  Persians,**  but,  as  u 
whole,  the  relation  between  the  two  theologies  was  mainly 
that  of  independent  similarity  in  some  details.^  •SMixanAnn'i 

Art  ''Persifln  * 

But  while  the  Jew  borrowed  very  little  from  Persian  tasohenkoin* 
sources,  the  exile,  partly  under  Persian  rule,  the  two  hundred 
years  of  Persian  supremacy  in  Judea,  and  the  lasting  con- 
nection between  the  Jews  of  the  East  and  their  brethren  in 
Palestine,  must  have  created  a  deep  interest,  on  both  sides, 
in  faiths  which  had  so  much  in  common. 

The  extent  to  which  Parsism  had  spread  in  the  East,  in 
tlie  days  of  Christ,  cannot  be  known,  but  it  had  doubtless 
diffused  itself,  more  or  less,  by  the  movements  of  men  in 
these  troublous  times,  over  many  regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Palestine.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
oation  had  never  returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in 
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dislinct  communities,  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  empire. 
Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was  proved  by  their  having 
supported  the  colony  at  Jerusalem  till  it  no  longer  needed 
their  help.^    They  looked  to  the  Temple  as  their  religious 
centre,  contributed  largely  to  its  funds,  and  received  thcii 
ecclesiastical  instructions  from  its  authorities.     The  Baby- 
lonian Jew  prided  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent. 
"What  the  Hebrews  of  Judea  boasted  they  were,  compared 
to  those  of  other  countries,  the  Babylonian  Hebrew  claimed 
to  be  to  the  Judean — "like  pure  flour  compared  to  dough." 
From  Babylon,  the  Jew  had  spread  through  every  re^on 
of  the  East,  and  wherever  he  went  he  became  a  zealous 
missionary  of  his  faith.      Various  causes  had  led  to  the 
same  wide  dispersion  in  the  West,  with  the  same  result. 
The  number  of  proselytes  gained,  over  the  world,  by  this 
propaganda,  was  incredible.     The  West  was  as  full  of  Jews 
as  the  East.      Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,   had  a 
vast  Jewish  population.    To  use  the  words  of  Joseph  us,  the 
habitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  Roman  empire  where  they  might  not  be 
found.^     The  great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  so  large 
that,  if  we  can  believe  the  Talmud,®  the  Hazan,  or  Reader, 
had  to  make  use  of  a  handkerchief,  as  a  signal,  when  the 
congregation  were  to  repeat  their  "Amen." 

Incidental  proofs  of  the  success  of  Jewish  proselytism  are 
t  oiywoFtoow,  numerous.      Cicero,   and  Horace,   Juvenal,  Tacitus,*   and 
^'^Vn^M*  Seneca  alike  give  vent  to  the  irritation  everywhere  felt,  at 
the  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  thus  won  over,  to 
what  they  regarded  as  a  hateful  superstition.    Exemption 
from   military  service  granted  to  the  Jews,  trade  privi- 
leges they  specially  enjoyed,  marriage,  and  other  induce- 
ments, swelled  the  list  of  proselytes  in  every  part.   "  The 
Jewish    faith,"    says    Seneca,^®    "is    now    received    over 
every  land:    the  conquered  have  given  laws  to  the  con- 
queror."     "This  race,"  says  Dio  Cassius,"  "has  been  re- 
peatedly  checked  by  the   Romans,   yet  it  has  increased 
amazingly,  so  that  it  has  assumed  the  greatest  boldness." 
Ml  jndTiL  Josephus  tells  us^^  that  in  Antioch  a  great  multitude  of 
Greeks  were  constantly  coming  forward  as  proselytes.     Still 
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further  east,  it  was  the  same,  for  St.  Luke^  records  that  cjbap.  xi. 
proselytes  thronged  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  from  provinces  u  i^oti  t.  »-ii 
of  the  empire,  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Pontus, 
Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  and  from  Rome 
itself;  from  its  southern  territories,  such  as  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Crete,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrcne,  and  from  its 
eastern  extremities,  and  even  from  lands  beyond — Meso- 
potamians,  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites,--^wellers  in 
the  vast  regions  reacldng  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gul^  on  the  north  and  south,  and  even  further  to 
the  east    The  influence  of  Judaism  extended  into  all  lands. 

Among  the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this 
universal  agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a 
circulation  as  that  which,  above  all  others,  filled  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  Jew  in  that  age — ^the  expected  appear- 
ance of  a  great  prince,  of  whom  they  spoke  as  the  Messiah 
or  ^'Anointed."  No  indication  of  popular  feeling  can  be 
more  sure  than  that  supplied  by  the  literature  of  a  period ; 
and  Jewish  literature,  from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of 
Christ,  was  more  and  more  completely  Messianic.  The 
I5ook  of  Enoch,  the  Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  other  writings  of  later  Judaism,  strove  to 
sustain  and  rouse  the  nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  Messianic  deliverance.  Burning  hope 
glows  through  them,  like  fire  through  clouds,  revealing  the 
feverish  concentration  of  heart  and  thought  of  all  Israel  on 
this  one  grand  expectation. 

The  restlessness  of  Judea  was  only  another  sjnnptom 
of  this -universal  tension  of  the  popular  mind.  Patriotic 
hatred  of  foreign  rule,  and  religious  zeal  against  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  manners,  kept  the  country  in  a  continual 
ferment  This  was  heightened  at  every  festival  by  assur- 
ar;ce8  of  the  Rabbis,  priests,  and  fanatical  "  prophets,"  that 
Jehovah  would  not  much  longer  endure  ^e  intrusion  of 
the  heathen  into  His  own  Land.     This  temper  of  the  people 

forctnl  Uerod  to  erect  five  times  as  many  fortresses  in  Judea  .^  ^ ,^  ^ 

as  were  required  in  Galilee ;"  and  yet,  in  spite  of  thorn,    ja^,  „ 
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CHAP.  XL    the  robbers  and  bandits  of  the  Judean  hills  never  ceased  to 

make  war  against  the  existing  government,  in  the  name  of 

Jehovah.    Blind  superstition  reigned    The  bigoted  masses 

were  continually  deceived  by  pretended  Messiahs,  who  led 

» Jos.  Ben.  jud.  them,  at  one  time,^*  to  the  Mount  of  Oliycs,  to  see  the  walla 

IL  IS.  6 

of  the  now  heathen  Jerusalem  fall  down  at  the  word  of  the 

« Jon. Ant jx.  prophet;  at  another/^  to  the  Jordan,  to  pass  through,  dry- 
shod,  like  their  fathers ;  at  a  third,  as  if  nothing  could  warn 
them,  into  the  wilderness,  to  wait  for  the  signs  of  the  Son 

»  Jos.  Beu.  Jud.  of  Man  predicted  by  Daniel.  ^^    What  must  have  been  the 
jtott.«i.»4,   contagious  effect  of  such  a  state  of  thhigs  on  the  multitudes 
of  Jews  and  proselytes  from  every  country,  who  yearly 
visited  Jerusalem?     Joseph  us,  perhaps  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, teUs  us  that,  at  many  feasts,  there  were  not  less  than 

*  Jj^  Bjn  Jud.  three  millions  of  pilgrims. ^^  How  must  they  have  spread 
over  the  whole  earth  the  expectation  of  a  great  Jewish  king 
who  was  to  conquer  the  world  1  for  this  the  Messiah  was  to 
accomplish.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius  should  record  the  fact,  though  the  Jewish  his- 
torian in  mean  flattery,  and  the  others  from  the  turn  of 
affairs,  applied  it  to  Vespasian.* 

It  is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  expected, 
when  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  strangers  from  the  East 
came,  soon  after  His  birth,  to  visit  the  infant  Jesus.  Any 
real  or  fancied  occasion,  which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  prince,  so  universally  looked  for,  had  actually  appeared, 
was  weil-nigh  certain  to  call  forth  such  an  incident 

The  simple  notice  given  us  throws  no  further  light  on 
these  earliest  pilgrims  from  the  great  Gentile  world,  than  is 
afforded  by  the  title  Magi,  and  the  intimation  that  they 
were  led  to  undertake  their  journey  to  Bethlehem  by  some 
mysterious  appearances  in  the  heavens. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  established 
for  immemorial  ages  in   the  East,  where  the  transparent 

■  im-^um     atmosphere  reveals  the  splendours  of  the  universe,  both  by 
mina-The  night  aud  day,  with  a  glory  unknown  to  duller  regions.     In 

Lord."    Bee  O  V  i  . 

^73  Bitttort,  ages  when  science  was  yet  unknown,  and  motion  was  every- 
( hio.  Thai,  where  assumed  as  the  result  of  inherent  life,  it  was  almost 
^212^'  inevitable  to  regard  the  sun  as  the  lord  of  day,^*  and  the 
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moon  and  stars  as  ruling  the  night  From  this  it  was  only  cuap. 
a  angle  step  to  superstition.  ^^  Magic,*'  as  Professor  Bastian 
observes,^  "  is  the  physics  of  the  children  of  nature."  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  induction,  and  misleads,  only  by 
assuming  that  accidental,  or  independent,  coincidence,  or 
succession,  is  necessarily  cause  and  effect  Like  children, 
men,  in  simple  ages,  jump  to  conclusions  from  isolated 
observations,  nor  is  the  power  of  slow  and  cai*eful  generalizar 
tion,  from  a  wide  range  of  facts,  attained,  till  very  much 
later. 

The  phenomena  of  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens  thus  led 
very  early,  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  in  astrology ;  the  patient 
scientific  faculty  being  yet  wanting  which  would,  hereafter, 
develop  that  illusive  science  into  astronomy,  as,  in  a  later 
age,  it  robed  alchemy  into  chemistry.  The  stars  were  sup- 
posed, then,  as  they  have  been  till  recent  times,  to  exercise 
supreme  influence  over  human  life  and  the  course  of  nature, 
and  from  this  belief  a  vast  system  of  imaginary  results  was 
elaborated.  The  special  power  of  each  star,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others,  over  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  or 
(rouble,  life  or  death,  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered ;  and 
this  power  was  believed  to  affect  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the  generation 
before  Christ,  says  of  the  astrologers  of  the  East,  "They 
think  the  noblest  study  is  that  of  the  five  stars  called  planets, 
which  they  call  interpreters.  This  name  they  give  them, 
because  other  stars  do  not  wander  like  them,  but  have  a 
fixed  course,  while  these  have  paths  of  their  own,  and  pre- 
dict things  to  be,  thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the 
gods.  For  they  say  that  they  portend  some  things  by  their 
rising,  others  by  their  setting,  and  still  others  by  their 
colour,  to  those  who  study  them  diligently.  For,  at  one 
time,  they  say  they  foretell  the  violence  of  storms;  at 
another  the  excess  of  rains  or  of  heat,  the  appearance  of 
comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  earthquakes,  and,  in- 
deed, every  change  in  the  sky,  either  fortunate  or  the 
reverse,  not  only  to  nations  and  districts,  but  to  kings  and 
conunon  people."^®    The  position  of  the  stars  at  a  chUd's  birth  *  ^ 
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OD^xi.  %fa3  held  to  determine  its  future  fate  or  fortune,  and,  heuoe^ 
to  cast  nativities,  early  became  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  astrologers.* 

This  science  was  very  early  cultivated  among  the  races 
inhabiting  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Like  all  higher  know- 
ledge in  simple  times,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste, 
known  as  Magi,  a  word  which  seems  of  Aryan  derivation.* 
This  order  flourished  among  the  Medes,  Babylonians,  and 
Persians,  but  it  is  chiefly  famous  in  connection  with  Persia, 
and  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  among  the  Aryan  races,  and 
had  only  mingled  as  a  foreign  element  in  the  Semitic  civili- 
zation of  Babylon.^ 

We  first  meet  the  title  as  that  of  one  of  the  Chaldean 
officials  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem — ^the  Rab- 
n  4V  -:^  ^«-     ™^g>^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  t^^  Magi ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,^  we 
a  Stt».8.4   ^^^  *^®  ^^^  divided  into  five  classes,  as  the  astrologers  and 
^'  dream  interpreters  of  Babylon.    Their  origin,  however,  iden- 

tified them  with  the  purer  faith  of  Persia,  much  more  than 
with  a  corrupt  idolatry,  and  hence  they  especially  flourished 
under  the  Persian  rule.  In  later  times  the  name  lost  its 
early  prestige,  from  the  growth  of  lower  magical  arts,  pi^ac- 
tised  as  the  order  degenerated,  so  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  applied,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to 
visit  the  infant  Saviour,  only  to  two  "  sorcerers  " — Simon 
•  Acta  8. »;  IS.  Magus,  and  one  Bar-Jesus.^ 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  a 
strange  report  spread  through  Jerusalem.     Members  of  the 
old  priestly  caste  of  Persia  had  "  come  from  the  East,**  in- 
quiring where  they  could  find  a  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews, 
M  See  •  fins      whosc  staT,  they  said,  they  had  seen  in  the  East.^*    It  was 
schie^Slr^iier  qultc  iu  keeping  with  Jewish  belief  to  find  indications  of 
gj'***^^-    great  events  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  for  their 
ancient  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  star  that  should  come  out  of 
»  Nonui.  M.  17.  Jacob,^  and  they  had  long  referred  the  prophecy  to  thcii 
expected  Messiah.     It  was,  indeed,  universally  believed  that 
extraordinary  events,   especially   the   birth  and  death   of 
great  men,  were  heralded  by  appearances  of  stars,  and  still 
more  of  comets,  or  by  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
w.  Thus  Suetonius  tells  us^^  that  at  the  death  of  Ca)sar  **a  hairy 
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star  shone  continuously  for  seven  doys^   rising  about  the    otap.  xl 
eleventh  hour,"  and  Josephus  relates*^  that  for  a  whole  year  »  joi.B«ii.jMi 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword — 
doubtless  a  comet — ^hung  over  the  doomed  city.*^    A  hun- 
drcd  and  thirty  years  after  Christ's  birth,*^  a  false  Messiah,  in  ■  aj>.  iw^ir 
Hadrian's  reign,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar-Cochba**  * — "  the  son  »  tera-o 
of  the  star" — ^in  allusion  to  the  star  to  come  out  of  Jacob. 
The  Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in 
astrology,  and  the  var'^'is  forms  of  magic  which  became 
connected  with  it.     They  were  skilled  in  mysterious  combi- 
nations of  letters  and  numbers,  which  they  used  as  talismans 
and  amulets,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and 
bring  frightful  curses  when  wished,  and  they  even  affirmed 
that  some  of  their  spells  could  draw  the  moon  from  heaven 
or  open  the  abyss  beneath  the  carth.^    Such  practices  dated  »  rr.wwin. 
araonffthem  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    ^hiSSc^u 
They  were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the  numerical 
value  of  a  name.     Everywhere  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  Jewish  magicians,  dream  expounders,  and  sorcerers, 
were  found.^^   Josephus'^  ascribes  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  «  jar.  s»u  w\ 
from  Rome  to  the  acts  of  impostors  of  this  kind.      Nor  did«  t^T^ij 
their  superstition  stop  •  here.      They  were  skilled   in   the    o\JS^ 
mysteries  of  astrology  itself.      "The  planets  give  wisdom    g»~wch.i. 
and    riches,"    says    the    Talmud,    and    it  adds,    in   other 
passages, — "The  life  and   portion   of  children    hang  not 
on  righteousness,  but  on  their  star."     "  The  planet  of  the 
day  has  no  virtue,  but  the  planet  of  the  hour  (of  nativity) 
has  much.    Those  who  are  bom  under  the  sun  are  beau- 
tiful and  noble-looking,  frank  and  open ;  those  bom  under 
Venus,  rich  and  amatory ;  under  Mercury,  strong  in  memory 
and  wise;   under  the  moon,  feeble  and  inconstant;  under 
Jupiter,  just;  under  Mars,  fortunate."     "The  calculation 
of  the  stars  is  the  joy  of  the  Rabbi,"  sap  the  Pirke  Aboth. 
In  another  passage,  indeed,  a  Rabbi  tells  an  inquirer  that 
*'  there  is  no  planet  that  rules  Israel,"  but  the  explanation 
added  shows  a  pride  that  only  a  Jew  could  express — "The 
Bons  of  Israel  are  themselves  stars."      Many  Rabbis  gave  *.  B.ixtcrf,  l« 
themselves  to  astrology.*^  oSwf  • 

Belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  over  life  and  death,  and    J^JJ""^*^ 
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OHAP.XL    in   special  portents  at  the  birth   of  great  men,  survived, 

indeed,  to  recent  times.     Chaucer  abounds  in  allusions  to  it 

He  attributes  the  great  rain  and  the  pestilence  of  1348  and 

1350  to  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  Saturn  with  other 

1  r«Toy  de    planets,^*  and  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale^  he  says : — 

^?S^'.  "  In  sterr^s  many  a  wynter  therbyf ore, 
^iT^  Was  write  the  deth  of  Ector  and  AchiUea, 

»  oanterbtiry  Of  Pomp^,  Julios,  €r  they  Were  i-bore ; 

Oha^er'B  The  stryf  of  Thebes,  and  of  Ercdes, 

^oenw,  TO .  ^^  Sampson,  Tunius,  and  of  Socrates 

The  deth/'  ^ 
Still  later,  Shakespere  tells  us — 

^' When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
«  jniins  Cflesar,  The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  prinoes;''  * 

Aot  ii.  10.  S. 

and  Bedford  at  Henry  V.'s  funeral  is  made  to  say — 

**  Comets,  importing  change  of  time  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scom*ge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
»  HenTy  VL  ^^^^  ^*^®  Consented  mxto  Henry's  death."* 

The  special  phenomena  that  led  the  Magi  to  undertake  their 
journey  have  been  elsewhere  stated.*®  That  successive  con- 
junctions of  three  planets  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Piscea 
which  was  believed  by  the  Jcavs  to  be  that  in  which  a  similar 
conjunction  happened  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  in  which 
another  was  to  occur  before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,^ 
should  have  roused  the  attention  of  men  to  whom  the 
motions  of  the  planets  Avere  revelations  from  heaven,  was 
only  natural.  Doubtless  they  had  heard  in  their  own 
country  such  a  belief  expressed  by  Jews,  and  traced  to  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  one  of  their  own  caste,  and  from  their 
own  parts.  When,  in  addition  to  such  significant  facts,  at 
a  time  when  all  men  were  looking  for  a  great  Jewish  prince, 
a  comet  appeared  soon  after,  nothing  could  be  more  in 
keeping  than  that  men,  to  whom  such  phenomena  were  tho 
voice  of  God,  should  set  out  to  pay  homage  to  the  new- 
born King  who  Avas  to  rule  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  Magi  arrived,  Herod,  now  an  oM 
man,  was  sinking  into  the  last  stages  of  disease,  but  was 
still  as  jealous  and  afraid  of  attempts  against  his  throne 
as  ever.     Its  steps  were  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  best 
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loved  wife,  his  sons,  his  benefactor,  and  of  the  flower  of  the    chaj^xl 

nation,  murdered  to  make  it  secure.    Like  our  own  William 

the  Conqueror,  or  llenry   VIIL,  or  like  Alexander  the 

Great,  or  Nero,  or  Tiberius,  his  character  had  grown  darker 

in  Iiis  later  years,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  sat  alone  in  his 

new  palace,   amidst  splendour  of  architecture  greater  if 

possible  than  that  of  the  Temple,  lonely,  hated  and  hating, 

his  subjects  waiting  impatiently,  in  veiled  rebellion,  for  his 

death.     In  his  own  court,  shortly  before,  a  plot  had  been 

discovered  which  had  filled  all  Jerusalem  with  commotion. 

The  Pharisees,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  refused  to  take 

the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  their  leaders,  whom  the  people 

believed  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  had  gone  the 

length  of  asserting,  that  God  had  determined  that  Herod 

and  his  family  should  be  speedily  driven  from  the  throne, 

to  make  way  for  the  Messiah.     To  secure  the  fulfilment  of 

this  prediction,  the  influence  of  their  firm  supporter,  the 

wife  of  Pheroras,  his  brother,  was  used,  to  carry  the  plot 

inside  the  palace,  among  the  ladies  of  the  court     Bagoas, 

the  eunuch,  as  most  easily  approached,  from  his  connection 

with  the  harem,  was  made  their  tool,  and,  with  him,  a  youth 

named  Cams,  the  loveliest  person  of  his  day,  but  loathsomely 

immoral*     Bagoas  was  won  over  to  believe  that  he  would 

be  the  fether  of  the  coming  Messiah,*®  but  Herod  found  out*  A«t.«faita 

the  whole,  and  the  conspiracy  was    quenched  in    blood. 

No  wonder  that,  as  St  Matthew  tells  us,  **  he  wosi  troubled, 

and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,"  when  the  news  spread  of 

strangers  having  come  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of  the 

MagL     To  Herod  their  arrival  was  a  fresh  cause  of  jealous 

terror :  to  Jerusalem  a  possible  ground  of  hope. 

Herod  had  often  before  shown  the  craft  bred  by  habitual 
suspicion,  and  was  too  clever  to  take  any  rash  steps  now. 
Summoning  the  heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  "  scribes  " 
to  his  palace,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom. 

Jewish  theology  had  already  determined,  correctly,  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Judah,  which  had 
from  the  first  challenged  the  headship  of  the  tribes,  and 
had  been  impreme  since  Ephraim's  captivity  in  Assyria.^  «•  b  o  m 
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cgAP.xi  It  boasted  of  David,  the  ancestor  and  the  prototype  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  words  of  Jacob  that  the  "sceptre"  should 
"not  depart  from  it,  until  Shiloh  come,"  or,  as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, from  the  Greek  version,"  "  till  he  comes  to  whom  the 
dominion  belongs,"  had  long  been  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Messiah.  "  How  fair  is  the  King  Messiah,"  says  the  Targum" 
«  TftTg.  Jerui.  on  the  passage,^^  "  who  will  rise  from  the  house  of  Judah  1 " 

■  zoch.  la  8.   The  words  of  Zechariah,^  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited 

the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them  as  hb  goodly 
horse  in  the  battle,"  are  also  applied  by  another  Targum  to 

•  joiL  Ben       the  Messiah.^^   "A  king  will  rise  from  the  children  of  Jesse,"^ 
•I  Jon.  Ben      savs  thc  samc  Targum  elsewhere,  "  and  the  Messiah  will  spring 

u.i.  from  his  children's  children.'     Hence  "the  Son  of  David 

was  a  constant  name  for  this  expected  Prince. 

As  a  descendant  of  David,  Bethlehem,  David's  town,  was 
naturally  regarded  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  hence  the 

•  obap.  6. 1.     passage  in  Micah,  adduced  by  the  priests  and  scribes,^  is  also 

•  {JSiStoMJc.  quoted  by  the  Targums.^^  "  An  Arab  said  to  a  Jew  at  h\3 
••*•  plough,"  says  the  Talmud,*^  "*Your  Messiah  is  boml' 
Jems.  11.  •;    '  What  Is  hls  name  ?'  asked  the  Jew.    ^Menahem,  the  son  of 

quoted  by  ' 

©frtjwr.  Hezekiah.'  *  Where  was  he  born  ?  '  asked  the  Jew  again. 
*In  the  king's  castle  at  Bethlehem  Judah,'  answered  the 
Arab." 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  had  been  felt  tliat  the 
time  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled,  and  his  non- 
appearance even  led  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  he  was  already 
born,  but  kept  himself  hidden  in  some  unknown  part.  "  We 
know  this  man  whence  he  b,"  said  the  Jews,  long  after,  of 
Jesus,  "but  when  the  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth 
•.  /otaiT  17.    whence  He  is !"^     "Thou,  0  anointed  one  of  Israel,"  cries 

•  Jon. Ben  _  thc  Targum*®  "Thou  who  art  hidden  on  account  of  the 
*•»•  sins  of  the  people  of  Zion,  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom  1" 

«  Nam.  M.  i:  Thc  prophccy  of  Balaam^  had  led  to  the  same  belief  among 
the  Jews,  as  amongst  the  Eastern  Magi — ^that  a  great  star 
would  appear  in  heaven  when  the  Messiah  came.     "  When 

■  soharon      thc  Mcssiah  is  to  be  revealed,"  says  the  book  Sohar,"®  "a 

star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  great  brightness,  and 
seven  other  stars  round  it  will  fight  against  it  on  every 
aide.''     "  A  star  will  rise  in  the  east  which  is  the  star  of  th€ 
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VLessiali,  and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days.*^"  The  chap^xi 
riang  of  Bar-Cochba,  "  the  son  of  the  star/'  was  a  terrible  "  sSiSJoo 
illustration  of  this  belief.  "°* 

To  hear  of  Magi  coming  from  the  East — ^the  country  of 
Balaam,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  caste,  announcing  the 
appearance  of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  them- 
selves expected,  was,  hence,  fitted  to  rouse  the  Rabbinical 
world  of  Jerusalem  to  the  highest  excitement.  They  had 
already  a  wondrous  estimate  of  the  great  soothsayer,  for 
Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  "  famous 
for  his  gift  of  prophecy."  "  He  was  skilled,"  says  he,  "  in 
every  branch  of  the  black  art  He  had  learned  the  greatest 
names  (names  of  angels  and  of  God,  to  be  used  in  magic), 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and  did  much 
that  was  wonderful  by  their  means.  He  predicted  rain  in 
the  hottest  time  of  summer ;  heat  and  drought  in  the  midst 
of  winter;  unfruitfulness  when  the  fields  were  greenest; 
plenty  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  overflomng  or  drying  up 
of  streams ;  the  removal  of  pestilence ;  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  the  foretelling  of  which  got  him  boundless  fame, 
which  spread  even  to  this."^  The  Rabbis  believed,  indeed,  «  puno  dr*  vit* 
that  Balaam  himself  was  a  Rabbi,  who  taught  disciples  the 
black  art,  and  that  the  Magi,  his  successors,  knew  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  through  the  tradition  of 

his  schools.^  «  Otign,  Op.  u 

Having  learned  the  expected  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  f^SSK 
which  he  would  himself  have  knowTi,  had  he  been  a  Jew  ^^^ 
and  not  an  Idumean,  Herod  sent  for  the  Magi  and  made 
every  inquiry,  under  the  pretext  that  he,  also,  wished  to  do 
homage  to  the  young  child.  But  very  diflferent  thoughts 
were  in  his  heart.  A  descendant  df  David  was  not  likely  to 
be  spared  by  the  man  who  had  murdered  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans.P  The  hope  of  the  world  was  not  to  perish  thus, 
however,  for  the  Magi  having  paid  their  visit  to  Bethlehem, 
and  presented  gifts  to  Him,  as  all  Easterns  do  when  they 
come  before  .princes  or  the  great,  a  dream,  sent  from  above, 
led  them  to  return  t6  their  own  country  without  revisiting 
Jerusalemu 

Balked   in  his  purpose  so  far,  Herod  was  not  the  man 
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aHAP.xL  to  stop  at  half- measures.  A  few  murders  more  ifvcre 
nothing.  The  most  thorough  precautions  must  be  taken. 
A  band  of  soldiers  was  therefore  sent  to  Bethlehem  with 
orders  to  kill  every  male  child  near  the  supposed  age  of  the 
infant  he  dreaded.*  Josephus  is  silent  about  this  slaughter, 
but  this  needs  not  surprise  us,  for  what  was  a  single  deed  of 
blood,  in  a  mountain  village,  among  the  crimes  of  Herod? 
Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  omissions  of  the  historian,  for  his 
whole  history  of  the  centuries  after  the  Return  omits  far 
more  than  it  tells.'* 

Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Bethlehem  before  this  tragedy, 
and  had  fled  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning 
divinely  given.  How  long  they  remained  there  is  not 
known.  All  Palestine  was  under  Herod,  so  that  he  could 
have  reached  them  in  any  part  of  it,  but  in  Egypt  the 
fugitives  were  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  another 
Judea,  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies 
had  induced  as  many  as  a  million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
Nile  valley,  and  of  the  five  quarters  of  Alexandria,  with 

«  KthD*Mjem  300,000  free  citizens,  Jews  occupied  more  than  two."  They 
""•  *  had  had  a  temple  of  their  own  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Delta, 
for  about  160  years,  though  they  preferred  to  go  up  to  that 
at  Jerusalem ;  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had 
already  widely  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  original,  had 
been  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Rabbis,  by  their 
eflFbrts  to  turn  Judaism  into  a  philosophic  system  which 
should  win  it  the  favour  of  thp  cultivated  Romans  and 
Greeks,  had  founded  a  new  school  of  Jewish  theology, 
which  was,  hereafter,  to  influence  even  Christianity. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Herod  died  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  750 — ^that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  But  there  seem  to  be  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  till  753.' 

»  .\M.xTiL«.4.  Josephus^^  says  that  he  died  shortly  before  the  Passover, 
and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  not  long  before. 
In  the  year  750  such  an  eclipse  happened  oil  the  13th  of 
March ;  but  if  he  died  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  in  April, 
there  must  have  been  a  crowding  of  events  into  the  short 
interval,  beyond  what  seems  possible. 
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It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon    chap,  xt 
on  the  night  of  January  the  10th,  in  the  year  753,  and  it  is 
urged*^  that  this  suits  the  facts  much  better,  by  ffivin":  •»  i^cmpmi, 

1  !•  li.  n  1..1  .11  Chroii.Ueog. 

three  months  mstead  of  one  for  the  incidents  mentioned  by  fiinwwng,« 
Josephus,  even  if  Christ  were  born  three  years  later,  and  by 
leaving  ample  time  for  those  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
A  passage  has  been  found  in  a  Calendar  of  the  Feasts,  in  the 
Talmud^  which  seems  to  support  this  later  date.  "  The  1st «  Meginatn- 
Shebet  (or  24th  of  January)  is  a  day  of  double  good  fortune 
as  the  day  of  the  death  of  Herod  and  of  Jannai,'  for  it  is 
joy  before  God  when  the  wicked  are  taken  from  this  world." 
If  this  be  right,  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  10th  of  January, 
Herod's  death  on  the  24th,  and  there  was  ample  time  before 
April'  for  the  burial  and  all  that  followed,  which  must  have 
required  weeks. 

I^  then,  Herod  had  yet  nearly  three  years  to  live  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  stayed  in 
Egypt  that  length  of  time.     Nor  would  it  be  difficult  for 
Joseph  to  find  support,  as  the  different  classes  of  Jewish 
workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in  guilds,*^  which  main- »  asuccssib-, 
tained  those  out  of  employment,  much  as  trades'  unions  do,    |^^*^jj^j;^ 
now.     The  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  the  nail-makers  and    >•»*»»«» 
needle-makers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  weavers,  are  speciaUy 
mentioned  as  being  banded  together  in  such  associations, 
which  supported  any  stranger  of  their  respective  crafts  till  he 
found  work.     The  workers  in  wood,  in  all  probability,  had 
such  a  union  as  well ;  and  Joseph,  moreover,  though  called 
a  carpenter  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  been  more,  for  the  word 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  worker  in  wood  only,  but  a 
wai^on  smith  and  other  occupations  as  well.^    In  its  Hebrew  ••  Hofnumn, 
sense,®^  it  may  mean,  indeed,  any  kind  of  trade  which  uses  «  ^^  (Hmaki 
cutting  instruments,  and  is  used  indiffei^ntly  of  workers  in 
metal,  wood,  or  stone.^^  «  ichm.».& 

Eg3rpt,  though  thus  filled  with  a  Jewish  population,  was,    4^11  *^'^'' 
however,  no  land  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  nor,  above  all,  for    i«*w»*o.» 
the  infant  Jesus.      Neither  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  nor  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  were  very 
Inendly  to  the  strangers  who,  in  himdreds  of  thousands, 
intruded  into  the  Nile  Valley.    The  old  hatred  between  the 
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OHAr.  XL  land  of  Mizraim  and  the  sons  of  Israel  seemed  still,  in  somt 
measure,  to  survive  on  both  sides.  The  Jews  hated  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  with  its  worthless  secrets  and  its 
ridiculous  symbols,  and  prided  themselves,  as  the  prophets 
had  done  of  old,  on  their  purer  faith.  They  saw,  in  Egypt, 
the  incarnation  of  the  most  corrupt  heathenism.  The 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  make  no  likeness  or  graven  image,*' 
Avas  nowhere  mocked  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Even  Philo  makes  the  remark  that  the  Egyptian 
religion  is  the  most  grovelling  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  since 
it  did  not  look  to  the  heavens  for  objects  of  worship,  but  to 

I  puio,  the  earth,  and  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  its  creatures.^ 

^m'ma     Josephus  derides  the  system  which  worshipped  crocodiles 
and  apes,  vipers  and  cats;  and  even  the  Roman  Juvenal 
scoffed  at  a  race  who  grew  their  divinities  in  their  kitchen 
garden.    The  Apostle  Paul  evidently  had  Egyptian  heathen- 
ism in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  idolatry  as  running  to 
the  foul  license   of  changing  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God  into  the  likeness  of  men,   of  birds,   of  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
suffered  from  the  traditional  hatred  of  their  race  by  the 
Egyptians,   in   the   repetition    of   scandals    and    shameful 
calumnies    against   them,    which    had   survived    since   the 
Exodus.      It  ivas  said  that  the  children  of  Israel,  whom 
Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  were  lepers,  whom  Pharaoh  had 
banished  from  the  country ;  and  Greeks  and  natives,  catching 
at  the  bitter  slander,  strove  which  should  turn  it,  and  others 
equally  contemptuous,  with  most  effect,  against  their  Jewish 
fellow- citizens,  whom  all  eqr.ally  disliked.     The  very  fact 
that  the  Romans  had  granted  special  favours  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  they  were  rivals  in  trade,  was,  indeed,  itself  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  such  an  attitude  of  acrid  raillery  and 
depreciation.     Things  had  at  last  come  to  open  rupture,  and 
the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  looked  forward  only 

« Jos.  c  Apion.  to  ultimate  expulsion  and  ruin.^  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  their  oAvn  country. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  full  of  extraordinary  miracles 
wrought  by  the  infant  Jesus  while  in  Egypt,  and  of  legends 
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respecting  him  and  Mary,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  re-    charxi 
producing.     Memphis  is  commonly  given  as  the  place  where 
Joseph  settled,  and  his  stay  is  variously  stated  as  having 
lasted  throe  years,  two,  or  only  one.'^  "  r^ISJI*"'^" 

The  star  and  the  Magi  have  naturally  given  rise  to  many 
legends.  The  country,  the  number,  and  the  names  of  the  illus- 
trious visitors  are  as  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Apocrypha 
as  by  the  Gospels,  but  later  tradition  abundantly  atones  for 
the  omission.  They  were  said  to  be  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba^  in  Arabia,  come  to  offer  gifts  to  His  light  and  to  the 
brightness  of  His  rising,^  but  Persia,  Chaldea,  Ethiopia,  and  ••  f»>^  ^  '- 
hidia,  have  each  had  their  advocates  It  is  equally  undeter- 
mined  in  the  legends,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  heathen, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  favour  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  latter,  and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy^  represents «  ^v^  ^  •«« 
them  as  worshipping  fire,  and  as  referring  to  a  prophecy  of 
Zoroaster  respecting  the  Messiah.  Their  three  gifts  led  to 
the  fancy  that  they  themselves  were  only  three  in  number, 
which  was  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  earth  as  then  known,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twelve,  to  correspond 
with  the  Apostles,  and  their  names  given,  with  the  special 
gift  which  each  presented.  Their  kingdoms  also  are  men- 
tioned, and  their  very  ages,  which  are  made  to  represent 
youth,  manhood,  and  grey  hairs.  Bede,  indeed,  is  able  to 
tell  us  that  Melchior  was  an  old  man,  with  long  white 
hair,  and  a  sweeping  beard,  and  that  he  gave  the  gold  as  to 
a  king ;  that  Caspar  was  a  beardless  youth,  with  a  ruddy 
face,  and  that  he  presented  the  frankincense,  as  a  gift 
worthy  the  God;  while  Balthasar  was  a  swarthy  strong- 
bearded  man,  and  gave  the  myrrh  for  the  burial.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  visitors  may  yet  see  the  supposed  skulls 
of  the  three,  set  in  jewels,  and  exhibited  in  a  great  gilded 
shrine.  They  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Bishop 
Ueinald  of  Cologne  in  the  twelfth  century. 

lina^nation  has  been  equally  busy  with  the  star.     The 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy^*®  says  it  was  an  angel  in  the*  oupi  luu 
(orm  of  a  star,  and  several  of  the  Fathers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     Origen  believed  it  to  have  been  a  comet.     One 
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tradition  b  bcautifuL  In  the  farthest  East^  it  saya,  lived  a 
people  who  had  a  book  which  bore  the  name  of  Seth,  and 
in  this  was  written  the  appearance  of  the  star  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  offering  of  gifts  to  Him.  This  book  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  genera- 
tion. TAvelve  uicn  were  chosen  who  should  watch  for  the 
star,  and  when  one  died,  another  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
These  men,  in  the  speech  of  the  land,  were  called  MagL 
They  went,  each  year,  after  the  wheat-harvest,  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  which  was  called  the  Mountain  of  Victory.  It 
had  a  cave  in  it,  and  was  pleasant  by  its  springs  and  trees. 
At  last  the  star  appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  littie  child, 
and  over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  the  star  itself  spoke 
to  them,  and  told  them  to  go  to  Judea.  For  two  years, 
which  was  the  time  of  their  journey,  the  star  moved  before 
them,  and  they  wanted  neither  food  nor  drink.  Gregory  of 
Tours^'  adds  that  the  star  sank,  at  last,  into  a  spring  at 
Bethlehem,  where  he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  where  it  still 
may  be  seen,  but  only  by  pure  maidens.* 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,''^  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  nothing  would 
wciffh  so  much  in  the  minds  of  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas, 
as  evidences  from  their  own  Scriptures,  it  abounds  with 
quotations  from  them  to  show  how  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  our  Saviour.  There  are  five  such  quotations  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  some  of  Avhich  would  not  perhaps  have  struck 
us,  of  themselves,  as  primarily  bearing  on  the  Messiah.  In 
Christ's  day,  a  system  of  allegorizing  was  in  vogue  with  the 
Rabbis  of  the  various  Jewish  schools,  as  it  afterwards  came 
to  be  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  this,  though  familiar  to 
those  for  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  written,  is  not  so  much 
so  to  us.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  it  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  passages  quoted,  originally  referred  to  the 
events  to  which  they  are  applied,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  for  the  sacred  writers  themselves  evidently 
intend  them  to  be  understood,  in  some  instances,  as  a  divine 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but,  in  others,  only  as  an  illustration 
"  Hirxoft  xtu.  and  parallel.     Perhaps  the  rule  laid  down  by  Tholuck' ^  is  as 
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nearly  right  as  any.     "  Where  parallels  are  adduced  iu  the    chap,  xl 
New  Testament,"  sajrs  he,   "from  the  Old,  whether  it  be  in 
words  of  the  prophets,  or  in  institutions  or  events,  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  in  general,  that  the  intention  was  we 
should  regard  them  as  divinely  designed.^^    On  the  contrary,  «  aj  in  iiktt.  i 
there  are  other  cases,  as  for  example,  Matthew  ii.  17,  where    mUi'^aIj 
the  phrase  *that  it  might  be  fulfilled'   is   not  used,   but 
only  *  then.'     In  these  the  sacred  writer  is  to  be  regarded 
as  following  the  custom  of  his  day,  by  expresang  his  own 
thoughtB  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  *" 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

KAZARBTH  AND  THE  EABLT  DATS  OF  JBSUa 


OHAP.  XIL 


THE  exceeding  difficulty  of  telling  the  story  of  a  life  like 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  man  and  yet  divine,  one  having 
« iciM.  St.  isw  all  power  given  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,^  and  yet  like 
•  fleb.7.2«.     other  men  in  all  respects  except  sin  '  is  at  once  evident,  on 

B^tiS'  *^®  ^®^*  reflection.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  difficult  aa 
impossible,  to  tell  it  as  such  conditions  demand,  for  human 
intellect  can  only  comprehend  the  created,  not  the  Creator. 
The  Eternal  stiU  dw^ells  in  thick  darkness ;  no  eye  hath  seen 
or  can  see  Him :  His  very  attributes  utterly  transcend  our 
comprehension.  In  Jesus  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  Man, 
we  have  opposite  conceptions  which  we  may  humbly  receive, 
but  can  neither  harmonize,  explain,  nor  adequately  express 
Man,  as  such,  is  not  almighty,  but  frail  as  a  flower;  not 
omniscient,  but,  even  at  his  highest  wisdom,  a  child  on  the 
shore  of  the  Infinite ;  not  onmipresent,  but  fixed  at  any 
given  moment  to  one  minute  spot.  We  cannot  conceive 
what  is  implied  in  a  nature  of  which  almighty  power, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  are  attributes ;  far  less  present 
them,  adequately,  in  words,  as  united  with  human  weakness 
and  local  limitation.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  may  be  realized. 
His  acts  and  words  may  be  related ;  His  divine  powers  may 
be  illustrated  by  their  recorded  exhibitions,  and  there  may 
be  the  most  sincere  admission  of  His  highest  claims ;    but 

seeontiM      ^hc  najTativc  must  still  inevitably,  as  a  whole,  be  that  of  the 

eSKer.     human  side  of  His  nature  only.* 

mL^n?"       ^^  seems  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  at  the 

SecSi'Sf    point  Avhich  we  have  reached,  to  prevent  misconceptions. 

mJ!!^i^^  We  yield  to  none  in  reverence  to  Jesus  Christ  as  "God 

gjncS  iL      manifest  in  the  flesh ;  *'  but  the  mystery  of  a  nature  which 
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could  be  thus  described  must  ever  remain  beyond  the  power   charxh 
of  adequate  presentation  in  any  narrative  of  His  earthly  life. 

Having  heard  of  Herod's  death,  Joseph  determined  to 
return  to  Palestine,  with  the  intention  of  settling  per- 
manently at  Bethlehem.  On  reaching  Judea,  however,  and 
finding  Archelaus  had  been  appointed  ethnarch,'  the  dread 
of  one  who,  of  all  the  fitmily,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
4ike  the  hated  tyrant,  his  father  Herod, — the  tumults  and 
Inassacrcs  in  Jerusalem  at  his  accession,  and  the  chronic 
disturbance  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  choose  his  former 
place  of  residence,  in  Galilee,  instead. 

In  Nazareth,  he  was  still  under  the  rule  of  another  of 
Herod's  sons,  Herod  Antipas — ^a  man  of  no  higher  principle 
than  his  brother,  as  his  shameless  life  abundantly  proved, 
but  less  likely  to  be  goaded  into  violent  acts  towards  his 
people,  from  receiving  less  irritation  at  their  hands,  than 
Archelaus  had  to  bear,  at  those  of  the  fiercely  orthodox 
population  of  Judea.  With  the  exception  of  the  dead 
Antipater,  moreover,  Archelaus  was  the  most  tyrannical  and 
self-willed  of  the  sons  of  Herod,  and  he  was  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  follow  up  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  his  father,  which 
had  led  to  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  should  any  hint  betray 
the  return  of  the  supposed  rival  to  his  dominions.  Herod 
Antipas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  less  likely  to  trouble  him- 
self about  any  clamant  of  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  province 
unconnected  with  his  government.*  Thus,  Nazareth  became,  *  Baynoida, 
once  more,  a  year  or  two  before  the  commencement  of  our  ^p*****  *8 
present  era,  the  habitation  of  the  infant  Jesus.  Here  He  was 
to  spend  all  His  future  life,  except  part  of  its  last  few  years. 

Nazareth**  lies  among  the  hills,  which  extend  for  about  six 
mUes  between  the  plains  of  El  Battauf  on  the  north,  and 
Esdraelon  on  the  south.    It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter, 
and  overlooks  one  of  the  numerous  little  folds  or  bays  of 
the  great  plain,  which  are  seen  wherever  the  hills  open. 
The  village  lies  on  the  northern  side*  of  this  green  bay,  and »  sm  wrwy 
is  reached  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  rough,  mountain  path,    5°^^^ 
over  which  the  villagers  have  to  bring  their  harvests  labori-    ^^• 
ously  from  the  plain  beneath,  on  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.^  •  na.  rnad 
If  the  traveller  ride  up  this  path  in  March,  when  Palestine   J^J^ta^' 
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cmAFjoL  is  at  its  best,  he  will  be  charmed  by  the  bright  green  of  the 
plains  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  everywhere  lighting 
up  the  otherwise  barren  hills,  which,  at  best^  yield  scanty 
pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  red  anemone  and  the 
pink  phlox  are  the  commonest;  rock  roses,  white  and  yellow, 
are  plentiful,  with  a  few  pink  ones,  the  cylisus  here  and 
there  covers  the  ground  with  golden  flowers,  and  the 
pink  convolvulus,  marigold,  wild  geranium,  and  red  tulip,' 
are  varied  by  several  kinds  of  orchis — the  asphodel,  the* 
wild  garlic,  mignonette,  salvia,  pimpernel,  and  white  or  pink 
cyclamen.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  little  fertile  valley 
beneath,  running  east  and  west,  gradually  opens  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  fields  and 
gardens,  divided  by  cactus  hedges,  and  running  into  the 
hills  for  about  a  mile.**  Near  the  village,  beside  the  path- 
way, about  an  hour  from  Esdraelon,  is  a  spring,  from  which 
the  water  pours  from  several  taps  in  a  slab  of  masonry,  falUng 
into  a  trough  below,  for  camels,  horses,  asses,  and  cattle. 

The  distant  view  of  the  village  itself  in  spring,  is  beau- 
tiful. Its  streets  rise,  in  terraces,  on  the  hill-slopes,  towards 
the  north-west.  The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into 
perpendicular  faces,  rise  above  it,  in  an  amphitheatre  round, 
to  a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  shut  it  in  from 
the  bleak  winds  of  Avinter.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  built  of 
the  yellowish-white  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  shine 
in  the  sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens, 
and  fig-trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  orange  and  pomegranate.  A  mosque,  with 
its  graceful  minaret,  a  large  convent,  from  whose  gardens 
rise  tall  cypresses,  and  a  modest  church,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  poor,  and  dirty,  and 
the  shops  are  mere  recesses  on  each  side  of  them,  but  the 
narroAvness  shuts  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  miniature 
shops  are  large  enough  for  the  local  trade.  Numbers  of 
dogs  which  belong  to  the  place,  and  have  no  owner,  lie 
about,  as  in  all  Eastern  towns.  Small  gardens,  rich  in  green 
clumps  of  olive-trees  and  stately  palms,  break  the  mono- 
tonous yellow  of  the  rocks  and  houses,  while  doves  coo,  aud 
birds  of  many  kinds  twitter,  in  the  branches,  or  flit  across 
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Ihe  open.  The  bright  colours  of  the  roller,  the  hoopoe,  the  ohaf^xm 
sunbird,  or  the  bulbul,  catch  the  eye  as  one  or  other  darts 
swiftly  past,  and  many  birds  familiar  in  England  are  seen  or 
heard,  if  the  traveller  s  stay  be  lengthened,  for  of  the  322  birds 
found  in  Palestine,  172  are  also  British.  The  song  of  the 
lark  floods  a  thousand  acres  of  sky  with  melody ;  the  restless 
titmouse,  the  willow-wren,  the  blackcap,  the  hedge-sparrow, 
the  whitethroat,  or  the  nightingale,  flit  or  warble,  on  the  hill- 
side, or  in  the  cactus  hedges,  while  the  rich  notes  of  the 
song-thrush  or  blackbird  rise  from  the  green  clumps  in  the 
valley  beneath.  The  wagtail  runs  over  the  pebbles  of  the 
brook  as  here  at  home ;  the  common  sparrow  haunts  the 
streets  and  house-tops;  swallows  and  swifts  skim  the 
hill-sides  and  the  grassy  meadows;  and,  in  winter,  the 
robin  redbreast  abounds.^     Great  butterflies  flit  over  the » Trtomun-i 

N&tur»l    Hint 

hill-sides,  amongst  the  flowers,  while  flocks  of  sheep  and   jj^g*  ^^^ 
goats  dot  the  slopes  and  the  little  plain  below.     Through   J^i,- 2: 
this  a  brook  ripples,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  and  thither   Bib^L^iUiL 
the  women  and  maidens  go  to  fetch  water  in  tall  jars,  for 
household  use.    It  is  the  one  spring  of  the  town,  and,  hence, 
must  have  been  that  which  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
Christ's  day  frequented.     It  rises  under  the  choir  of  the 
present  Greek  church,  and  is  led  down  the  hill-side  in  a 
covered  channel.     An  open  space  near  the  church  is  the 
threshing-floor  of  the  village,   where,   after  harvest,   the 
yoked  oxen  draw  the  threshing-sledges  slowly,  round  and 
round,  over  the  grain,  in  the  open  air.^    No  wonder  that  •  rnmn  km*. 
in  spring  Nazareth  should  have  been  thought  a  paradise,    uxJoon. 
or  that  it  should  be  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  only  spot  in 
Palestine  where  the  mind  feels  relief  from  the  unequalled 
desolation  that  reigns  nearly  everywhere  else.*  •  JS|^»J'*  * 

Later  in  the  year,  the  hills  around  lose  the  charm  of  their 
spring  flowers.  They  are  then  grey  and  barren,*  divided  by 
dry  gullies,  with  no  colour  to  relieve  their  tame  and  common- 
place outlines,  the  same  on  every  side.  But  even  then,  the 
rich  hues  at  sunset,  with  its  tints  reflected  from  the  rocks^ 
the  long-drawn  shadows  of  afternoon,  and  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  on  a  cloudy  day,  give  frequent  charms  to  a 
landscape  in  itself  unattractive. 
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ooAi^n.  Nazareth  lies  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  hills  which  duster  round,  and  shut  it  in,  lise^ 
as  has  been  said,  about  five  hundred  feet  higher.  It  is  a 
mountain  village,  only  to  be  reached  from  the  plain  by  a 
tedious  climb. 

The  Nazareth  hills  are  of  different  kinds  of  white  lime- 
stone. A  thick  bed  of  this  r«)ck— containing  flints,  and 
merging,  above,  into  the  marl  which  is  still  found  at  Nablus, 
and  into  a  more  thinly  bedded  soft  limestone  beneath — 
originally  covered  the  whole  country,  from  Samaria  to 
Nazareth.  This  stone,  though  hard  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  so  soft,  where  fresh,  that  it  can  be  cut  like  chalk. 


c.       Beneath  it  lies  hard  dolomitic  limestone. ^^    The  hills  are  the 

Oonder,  KE. 

Jjji^^     remains  of  these  different  rocks,  after  denudation  through  a 
""•''■''      long  geological  period,  their  strata  being  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed by  volcanic  upheaval  and  contortion.     Three  centres 
of  eruptive  outbursts  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Esdraelon — one  in  the  range  of  Gilboa,  on  the  south-east ; 
another  at  Little  Hermon,  between  Gilboa  and  Tabor ;  and 
the  third  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Carmel  range,  at 
Jebel   Iskander — no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  outbursts  of 
basalt,  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  the  plain,  marking 
their  former  activity.     The  limestone  beds  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  tilted  up  by  this  volcanic  energy.     The  rich 
dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  has  been  formed  from  the  wearing 
down  of  the  basalt  which  now  forms  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and. from  strata  of  volcanic  mud  derived 
from  it.   The  smaller  plains  of  Palestine  are  of  a  more  clayey 
soil,  the  hills  round  them  being  of  limestone  or  basalt, 
presenting,  at  times,  sudden  and  precipitous  clifis.  and  the 
original  soft,  chalky  limestone  remmning  still  on  their  tops. 
The  free  air  of  their  mountain  home  seems  to  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  people  of  Nazareth.     Its  bright-eyed,  happy 
children  and  comely  women  strike  the  traveller,  and  even 
their  dress  differs  from  that  of  other  parts.     Through  Pales- 
tine generally,  the  frequent  and  excessive  changes  of  climate* 
expose  the  peasants,  or  fellahin,  to  rheumatism,  coughs,  and 
bronchitis;    and,  as  a  protection,  the  men  in  many  parts 
wear  a  sheepskin  coat,  on  warm  days  as  weU  as  cold.     The 
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women,  however,  make  no   change  in  their  dress,  which   ch.vr  xu 

usually  consists  of  nothing  but  a  long  blue  garment  tied  in 

round  the  waist^  a  bonnet  of  red  cloth,  decorated  with  an 

edging  or  roll  of  silver  coins,  bordering  the  forehead  and 

extending  to  the  ears,  reminding  one  of  the  crescent-shaped 

female  head-dress  worn  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priestesses. 

Over  this,  a  veil  or  shawl  of  coarse  white  cotton  is  thrown, 

which  hangs  down  to  the  wmst,  serving  to  cover  the  mouth, 

while  the  bosom  is  left  exposed,  for  Eastern  and  Western 

ideas  of  decorum  differ  in  some  things.*^  "  dSTJiS  riv 

The  people  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  different  Their  SSSf  i«t 
dark  skins,  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  wonderful  taste  in 
the  combination  of  the  brightest  colours,  draw  the  attention. 
Nothing  more  picturesque  could  be  desired  than  the  women, 
in  their  red  veils  and  long  pointed  sleeves,  carrying  water ; 
the  dark  camel-drivers,  in  black  head-dresses,  and  striped 
brown  and  white  abbas,  riding  on  diminutive  donkeys, 
before  the  train  of  clumsy,  swinging,  dull- coloured  camels; 
the  rich  sheikh,  in  a  purple  jacket,  scarlet  boots,  thin  white 
cloak,  and  yellow  head-dress ;  his  grey  mare,  with  a  scarl'it 
Raudle,  with  long  brown  tassels  at  its  peaks;  alternating 
with  the  herds  of  black  goats  and  diminutive  red  oxen.^^        »  Lientowder 

The  various  costumes  which  seem  peculiar  to  Nazareth  B^p^Jan, 
are  not  less  striking.  The  short  abba  or  cloak  of  the  men, 
and  their  gorgeous  kefeyehs,  or  kerchiefs,  folded  triangu- 
larly, and  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  fall  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders ;  the  white  veil,  the  silk  dresses,  the  broad 
scarves,  and  many-coloured  trousers,  red,  green,  blue,  and 
yellow,  of  the  women,  give  a  crowd  a  peculiarly  picturesque 
appearance,  and  differ  materially  from  the  sordid  dresses  ot 
the  poorer  southern  villages.  In  a  country  where  nothing 
changes,  through  age  after  age,  the  dress  of  to-day  is  very 
likely,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago,  though  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress, 
at  least  in  the  better  classes,  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  the  fuller  made  even  whiter.*®  "  wine* ^r<. 
One  characteristic  of  the  hills  round  Nazareth  existing  "^^'"«^ 
ah-cady  in  Christ's  day,  and,  indeed,  much  earlier,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  denseness  of  the  population  of  Palestine 
VOL.  I.  12 
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OPAP.  xn.   in  former  times,  and  of  its  restless  industry  and  energy 

Many  of  them  are  honeycombed  with  countless  excavations 

of  various  kinds.     Cemeteries  of  over  two  hundred  tombs, 

cut  in  the  soft  rock,  some  of  them  large  tunnelled  vaults, 

-•  Tynrwtt      wlth  Separate  hollows  for  twelve  bodies :  ^*  large  numbers  ol 

Drake  In  PfcL     .  ^  -i        i.         *  i        «. 

oJufw^aJm'  Cisterns,  grape  and  olive  presses,  store  or  dweUing  caves, 
dirio??^  wells  and  quarries,  are  everywhere  abundant,  as,  indeed, 
iaix»Ki&.    ^j^^y   ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  whole   country,  but  especiaUy  in  the 

Shephelah  or  PhiUstine  plain.  The  cisterns  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  shaped  like  a  church  bell  or  inverted 
funnel,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  across  at  the  mouth,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  cut  out  of 
the  solid  limestone,  showing  that  Palestine  must  always  have 
been,  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  a  waterless  country,  need- 
ing to  store  up  the  rains  of  autumn  and  spring.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  groups  of  from  three  to  ten,  or  even 
more,  of  these  fine  excavations  together.  What  must  have 
been  the  density  of  the  population,  what  its  civilization  and 
industry,  to  leave  such  remains  in  such  numbera? 

The  Nazareth  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  now, 
but  were  utilized  in  Christ's  day  as  the  hill-sides  along  the 
Rhine  or  the  lime-slopes  of  Malta  are  at  present,  by  terracxj 
cultivation.  Traces  of  these  ancient  terraces  may  still  l>e 
seen.  All  the  loose  stones  were  gathered  and  built  into 
rough  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  so  many  steps, 
OS  at  Bethlehem  still.  The  tops  of  the  strips  thus  gained, 
after  being  levelled,  produced  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
in  great  abundance.  The  supporting  walls,  having  been 
long  neglected,  have  fallen  down,  and  well-nigh  disappeared ; 
the  earth  once  behind  them  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
heavy  rains,  and  the  slopes,  except  in  spring,  when  the 
•*  Beoofviy  a!  flowcrs  are  in  their  glory,  show  little  but  barren  rock.^* 
j«nis.iM.         ^j^^  ^.^^  ^^^  Nazareth  itself  is  limited,  as  might  be 

expected  from  its  nestling  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  that 
shut  in  the  little  valley,  except  to  the  west,  where  it  opens 
on  Esdraelon.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
villa <^e,  to  the  north,  however,  it  is  very  diflferent.  Galilee 
lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  one's  feet.  The  eye  wanders 
over  the  plain  of    Esdraelon  in  its  broad  western  sweep. 
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Three  hours  to  the  east,  it  rests  on  the  round  outline  of  chap,  zn 
Tabor,  with  its  woods  of  oaks  and  pistachios,  and,  beyond 
it,  on  the  swelling  mass  of  Jebcl  el  Dahy,  or  Little  Hermon, 
which   closes  in   the  plain,  at  about  the  same  height  as 
Tabor.^^    Ran^ng  southwards,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  four  "  ^.owjoot 
or  five  hundred  feet  lower,  shut  in  the  lowlands ;  while  far    ^Jj^^^ 
beyond  them,  across  the  hidden  course  of  the  Jordan,  rise    kS^^"*""** 

P^kiMi  1B7A 

the  mount^ns  of  Gilead.  Looking  to  the  south,  across  Es- 
draelon,  the  hills  of  Samaria  are  seen,  through  the  openings 
of  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Carmel  range,  reaching 
northward  to  join  it.  Turning  slowly  towards  the  west, 
the  whole  length  of  the  Carmel  hills,  running  thirty  miles 
north-west  to  the  coast,  seem,  in  the  pure  air  of  these  parts, 
as  if  close  at  hand.  About  twenty  miles  off,  almost  directly 
west,  rises  the  headland  of  Carmel ;  its  top  crowned  with 
woods  of  oaks  and  fig-trees,  its  slopes  varied  with  orchards, 
laurels,  and  olives,  and  its  seaward  face  sinking  abruptly 
into  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Nestling  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  hill,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  white  houses  of  Haifa 
arrest  the  eye.  The  blue  waters,  specked  with  sails,  stretch 
far  away,  beyond,  to  the  distant  horizon.  The  whole  Bay  of 
Acre  is  seen,  though  Acre  itself  lies  too  low  to  be  visible. 
The  brown  sandy  shores,  sweeping  far  to  the  north,  are 
hidden  only  here  and  there,  by  intervening  hills.  Leaving 
the  coast^  and  looking  from  north-west  to  north,  the  pano- 
rama shows  a  sea  of  hills — ^the  highlands  of  Galilee, — ^broken 
by  the  fertile  upland  plain  of  Battauf,  close  at  hand,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Sepphoris,  on  a  solitary  hill  at 
its  southern  edge,  and  beyond,  on  its  northern  slope,  the 
cottages  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the  background,  twenty 
miles  away,  tower  the  hills  of  Safed,  2,770  feet  above  the 
sea,  rising  above  the  ever-heightening  summits  of  the  high- 
lands of  Upper  Galilee,  But  Safed  itself  is  only  midway  iii 
the  landscape.  Mountains  rise  beyond  mountains,  to  the 
north,  till  they  culminate  more  than  sixty  miles  off,  as  the 
crow  flies^  in  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  As  the  eye  wanders  round  to  the 
point  from  which  it  began  its  survey,  hills  beyond  hills  still 
meet  the  view,  stretching  away,  with  rounded  tops,  towarda 
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oHARxiL   the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  rising  again,  beyond  it,  to  a  greatei 
height  on  its  eastern  shores. 

In  the  town  of  Nazareth,'  then  doubtless  much  largr^r, 
Jesus  spent  most  of  His  life.  Amidst  these  hills,  in  theso 
streets,  He  was  brought  up  as  a  child ;  and  "  grew,"  as  a 
boy,  "  in  wisdom  and  stature."  Here,  for  many  years^  Ho 
laboured  as  a  man  for  His  daily  bread.  This  was  the  land- 
scape on  which  He  daily  gazed,  and  it  was  along  these 
mountain  paths  He  walked.  He  must  often  have  stood  on 
the  hill-top  fix)m  which  the  whole  country  is  seen,  and  the 
little  bay  of  the  great  plain  below  the  village,  with  its 
encircling  heights,  must  have  been  familiar  to  Him  in  its 
least  detail.  If  there  be  a  spot  to  which  a  Christian  pilgrim 
might  rightly  turn,  as  the  most  sacred  in  the  history  of  his 
fmth,  it  is  Nazareth. 

The  influence  of  such  a  home  on  the  character  of  its 
people  must  have  been  marked.  Less  lovely,  perhaps,  than 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  on  the 
north-east,  it  was,  yet,  a  place  fitted,  alike  by  the  dreamy 
quiet  of  its  environment  of  heights,  the  surpassing  view 
from  the  hill  above  it,  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  and 
the  soul-inspiring  purity  of  its  mountain  air,  to  form  true- 
hearted  and  generous  children  of  nature,  quick  in  intellect, 
bright  in  imagination,  and  noble  in  higher  characteristics. 
Yet,  with  all  its  seclusion,  the  position  of  Nazareth  checked 
any  narrow  oncsidedness.  The  wonderful  landscape  fix)m 
its  hill-top  made  this  impossible.  The  great,  rich,  Sep- 
phoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  at  once  a  town  and  a  fort- 
ress, was  scarcely  three  hours  distant,  Tiberias  was  only 
eight,  and  a  crown  of  populous  villages  rose  on  all  sides, 
lu'ound.  The  great  high  road — known  even  in  the  days  of 
p^:^  Isaiah  as  "the  way  of  the  sea"^^ — ran  across  the  phdn  of 
-The  highway  El  Battauf.  lust  behind  Nazareth,  from  Damascus  to  Ptole- 
^"^^  ••  *•  mais.  Another  oiravan  road,  from  Damascus  to  Judea  and 
Egypt,  crossed  Esdraelon  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hill, 
meeting  a  third,  from  the  north,  at  Megiddo,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plain.  The  Roman  road  from  Syria,  moreover, 
after  passing  through  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Puilemais, 
on  the  coast,  ran,  by  way  of  Sepphoris,  through  Nazareth,  to 
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Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  south.  Nazareth  was,  thus,  at  ooap.  m 
the  crossing  place  of  the  nations,  where  commerce  or  mili- 
tary  changes  gave  daily  familiarity  with  all  the  neighbouring 
racesr— the  Syrian,  the  Phenician,  the  Arab,  and  the  Roman  ; 
and  where  there  was  so  much  intercourse,  there  must  have 
been  greater  liberality  than  in  other  parts  of  Je^vish  terri- 
tory. 

It  has  been  usual  to  think  of  Nazareth  as  a  rough  and  fierce 
place,  with  a  doubtful  character  even  for  morals.  The  rejection 
of  its  greatest  Son  by  his  fellow-townsmen  has  been  thou^^ht 
to  show  their  rude  coarseness;  but  Jesus  offers  a  milder 
explanation — that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Yet,  even  in  rejecting  him,  only  a  rough  and  coarse 
people  would  have  acted  so  rudely.  The  exclamation  of 
Nathanael  seems  to  imply  the  doubtful  morality  of  the 
town,^®  perhaps  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  constant '•  John  i.  4«. 
heathen  traffic  on  the  great  roads ;  and  this  appears  to  corre-  k^««««^' 
spond  with  the  other  notices  of  it  in  the  Gospels.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  only  heighten  the  wonder  that  such  a  shoot 
should  grow  from  ground  so  dry  I 

Of  the  first  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  we  know  nothing, 
except  the  one  incident  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem,  wth 
Joseph  and  Mary,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  imagine  at  least  some  of  the  influences 
which  must  have  had  their  part  in  the  development  of  that 
"  wisdom  "  in  which  He  "grew,"  as  His  childhood  and  boy- 
hood passed  away. 

" It  must  be  granted,"  says  Ewald,^*  "that  in  no  ancient  i.  Anerajiimfc 
people  has  family  life  maintained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in    '^^ 
Israel,  during  the  early  days  of  the  outward  strength  of  the 
nation,  or  with  so   little  weakening  and  deterioration  as 
during  the  period  of  its  gradual  decline."   In  their  patriarch 
Isaac  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  had  an  abiding  ideal  which 
it  seemed  tlie  highest  felicity  to  copy.     Woman,  among  the 
Jews,  was  never  so  dependent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  Law  proclaimed  that  she  was  bone  of 
man's  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  designed  to  be  a  help 
meet  for  him.^®    In  the  picture  of  Eve  as  the  one  wife  of  "a«ii.a  »- 
Adam  polygamy  was  indirectly  censured,  and  it  was  no  less 
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°H^'  m  60  in  the  command  given  in  Eden,  that  "  a  man  should  leave 
his  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  that 
they  should  be  one  flesh."  Hence  it  was  never  in  much 
favour  among  the  Jews,  and  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
original  law.  Indeed,  it  was  at  any  time  rather  a  feature  of 
royal  or  princely  ostentation  than  a  characteristic  of  ordinary 
life. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  throws  great  light  on  the  position 

of  woman  in  Israel,  and,  incidentally,  on  her  place  and 

occupations  in  the  household.     "  A  gracious  woman,"  we 

•  prov.u.id.   are  told,  "rctaineth  honour ;"^^  "a  wbe  woman  buildeth  her 

■  proT.i4.i.     house,"^^  that  is,  establishes  her  family ;  and  "  the  price  of  a 

■  prov.bi.  10.    virtuous  woman  is  set  far  above  that  of  rubies."*^    Instead  of 

being  the  playthings  or  slaves  of  man,  women  are  taught 
that  they  may  be  his  helpers  and  noblest  friends.  "  The  heart 
of  the  husband  of  the  virtuous  woman,"  says  King  Lemuel, 
"  Doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  not  want  for 

gain. 
She  will  do  him  good  and  not  harm  all  the  days  of  her 

life. 
She  seeketh   wool,  and    flax,   and  worketh   with    diligent 

hands. 

She  is  like  the  merchant  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from 

afar. 
She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 

household, 
And  the  day's  work  to  her  maidens. 
She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her 

hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 
She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  maketh  strong  her 

arms. 
She  sees  that  her  trading  yields  good  profit:   her  lamp  ia 

kept  burning  by  night. 
She  lays  her  hands  on  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 

disfeiff. 
She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reachetb 

forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her 

children  are  clothed  with  scarlet  wooL 
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She  maketh  herself  robes :  her  clothing  is  sUk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 

the  elders  of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles 

unto  the  merchant 
Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and  she  smiles  at 

days  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is 

the  law  of  kindness. 
She  lookcth  well  to  the  ordering  of  her  household,  and  eateth 

not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  sons  rise  up  and  praise  her ;  her  husband  also,  and  he 

extols  her ; — 
'  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 

them  all.' 
Gracefulness  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  a  breath,  but  a 

woman  that  fears  Jehovah,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  honour  that  the  fruit  of  her  hands  deserves ;  her 

works  are  the  pnuse  of  all,  in  the  gates."* 

No  literature  of  any  age  offers  a  finer  ideal  of  the  Wife 
ond  Mother  than  this  Hebrew  poem,  written  not  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  history  of 
Greece  was  still  the  era  of  fable,  and  Rome  was  little  more 
than  a  rude  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  hill.     That  it  is 
a  separate  poem,  inserted  in  this  collection  of  Proverbs,  is 
seen  from  its  construction,  each  verse  beginning  with  the 
successive  letters*  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular  order,^ 
with  the  design,  no  doubt,  of  helping  the  memory  to  retain 
it   For  hundreds  of  years  before  Mary's  day  it  had  been  on 
the  lips  of  every  Jewish  maiden,  for  the  words  of  the  sacred 
books  were  familiar  to  the  whole  Jewish  race,  as  no  part  of 
any  other  literature,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  to  any 
people.    The  picture  of  loving  fidelity,  ceaseless  industry, 
pnidence,  management,  charity,  thrift,  wisdom,  self-respect; 
of  noble  reverence,  rising  from  the  husband  on  earth  to 
God  above,  and  of  motherly  virtues  towards  her  children, 
must  have  kindled  high  aspirations   in    many   a  Jewish 
wife.    It  cannot  be  wrong  to  believe  that,  in  her  sphere^ 
Mary  realized  this  ideal,  both  in  her  activities  and  in  her 
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character,  and  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  spiritual  develop 
ment  of  her  wondrous  child. 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  husband  to  his  wife  was  equally 
striking.  If  he  were  her  Isaac,  she  was  his  Rebecca.  **  A 
good  wife  is  a  great  gift  of  God,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  to 
him  that  fears  God  is  she  given."^^  "Joy  to  the  noian  who  has 
such  a  wife,"  says  he  again,  "  for  the  number  of  Ids  da}^ 
is  doubled."**  "  Honour  your  wife  that  you  may  be  rich  in 
the  joy  of  your  home,"  says  the  Talmud.^^  "  Is  your  wife 
little  ?"  says  another  Jewish  proverb,  also  quoted  in  the  Tal- 
mud, "  then  bow  down  to  her  and  speak  " — that  is,  do  nothing 
without  her  advice.^^  "  In  eating  and  drinking,"  8a3^s  a  Rabbi 
"  let  a  man  keep  within  his  means ;  in  his  own  dress  let  him 
spend  as  hb  means  allow ;  but  let  him  honour  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  very  edge  of  his  power,  for  they  are  depen 
dent  on  him,  but  he  himself  is  dependent  on  God  whose 
word  made  the  world."  The  humour  that  marks  the  Jew  in 
all  ages  made  a  butt  of  the  man  who,  contrary  to  the  better 
feeling  of  his  people,  ventured  to  take  two  wives.  "  Bald 
here,  and  bald  there,"*®  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  in  allusion  to 
one  who  had  two  wives,  one  young  and  one  old.  The  young 
one,  said  Jewish  wit,  pulled  out  the  white  hairs,  and  the 
old  one  the  black,  till  his  head  was  as  smooth  as  an  ivory 
ball! 

The  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents  was  carried 
to  the  sublime  in  Hebrew  families.  The  child  found  the  ideal 
of  his  obedience  in  Isaac's  willingly  yielding  himself  to 
death  at  his  father  s  command.*^  Every  Hebrew  child  heard, 
from  its  earliest  years,  how  the  finger  of  God  Himself  had 
written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee;"^  and  this  command  they  found 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  sacred  Law.*^  Disobedience 
to  a  father  or  mother  was  made  a  public  crime,  which  the 
community  might  punish  with  death.*^  Unworthy  children 
were  laid  under  the  most  awful  threatenings  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure.^ The  child  read  how  Joseph,  '*  when  he  met  his 
father,  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  a  good  while,"  and  "  boweJ 
himself  to  the  earth  before  him,***"*  and  how  their  great  law- 
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giver  "did  obeisance  to  his  father-in-law  and  kissed  him."^   ohap.  th 

He  knew  the  curse  that  fell  on  the  son  of  Noah  who  failed  "  "^  *••  '- 

in  respect  to  his  father,^ ^  and  read  that  the  young  were  to  «  om. ».  u 

"rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 

old  uian.*'®^    The  tender  care  of  an  aged  parent  was  regarded  *  Lev.iii.» 

by  every  Jew  as  a  sacred  duty.     The  son  of  Sirach  only 

mpeated  the  sentiment  of  all  Scripture  when  he  said,  "  Honour 

tliy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows 

of  thy  mother.     Remember  that  thou  wast  begotten  of  them ; 

and  how  canst  thou  recompense  them  the  things  that  they 

have  done  for  thee  ?  "^®    That  a  father  and  a  mother's  blessinij  ■"  ?*I«i^«' 

was  prized  as  sacred,  and  its  being  withheld  regarded  as  the 

saddest  loss,  shows  how  deeply  such  teaching  had  sunk  into 

the  Jewish  mind. 

Family  life,  resting  thus  on  the  holiest  duty  and  reverence, 
has  been  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more  beautiful  than  it  waSf 
and  still  is,  among  the  Jews.  In  the  parents,  moreover,  the 
passionate  love  of  offspring,  characteristic  '(Jf  the  race,  doubt- 
less hallowed  these  lofty  sanctions.  The  children  of  a  Jewish 
household  were  the  centre  round  which?. its  life  and  love 
moved.  Full  of  aflfection  and  sensibility,  'the  heart  of  a  Jew 
was  not  content  with  loving  only  those  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, but  yearned  to  extend  itself  to  others  who  would 
inherit  the  future.  A  childless  marriage  Kvas  the  bitterest 
triaL  The  Rabbis  went  even  «o  far  as  to  say  that  childless 
parents  were  to  be  lamented  as  one  would  lament  the  dead.^* 
The  purity  of  Jewish  family  life  was  proverbial  even  in  an- 
tiquity.^ The  surpassing  morality  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtue  presented  by  such 
mothers  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and  Susanna, 
shed  a  holiness  over  household  relationship  in  Israel  that 
was  unknown  elsewhere.  The  Talmud  hardly  goes  too 
far  when  it  ascribes  to  the  fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the 
nation  in  Egypt,  its  first  deliverance,  and  its  national 
existence,  and  a  modem  Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in 
believing  that  the  bond  of  family  love  among  his  people  is 
stronger  than  in  any  other  race.*^  *'  From  the  inexhaustible  }J^j;JJJ»  { 
spring  of  Jewish  family  love,"  says  he,  "  rise  the  saviours 
of  the  human  race."     "  The  Jewish  women  alone,"  says  he 
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cnAP.  xn.  justly,  elsewhere,*^  have  the  sound  principle  to  subordinate  all 
a  nam,  99.  other  love  to  that  of  the  mother."  Alexander  Weill  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  mother  the  words,  "  Dare  any 
Jewish  mother,  worthy  of  the  name,  let  the  thought  of  *  love ' 
in  its  ignoble  sense,  ever  cross  her  mind  ?  It  seems  to  her 
no  better  than  a  vile  apostasy.  A  Jewess  dares  love  only 
God,  her  parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children."  Kompert 
ventures  to  repeat  the  audacious  Jewish  saying — "God  could 
not  be  everywhere,  and  therefore  He  made  mothers."  "  The 
mother  s  love,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  basis  of  all  family  life 
in  Jewish  romances ;  its  passion,  its  mystery.  The  same  type 
of  the  Jewish  mother  is  found  in  all  alike."  It  is  true  in  all 
ages,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  that  she  who  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world.  The  earliest  years  of  a  child  are  the  most 
receptive.  "  It  learns  more  in  the  first  three  or  four  than  in 
aU  its  after  life,"  says  Lord  Brougham.  The  character  of  the 
mother,  her  care,  her  love,  her  looks,  her  soul,  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  child  while  it  is  yet  in  her  arms  or  at  her 
knees. 

It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  ascribe  supreme  influence  to 
Mary,  in  the  development  of  her  wondrous  child.  Words- 
worth's sonnet  is  only  the  adequate  utterance  of  what  must 
have  been  daily  realized  in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth  :— 

**  Mother  I  whcNse  \irgm  bosom  was  oncross'd 
With  the  least  shade  or  thought  to  sin  allied  i 
Woman  I  above  all  womeu  glorified ; 
Om*  tainted  Nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  toss'd : 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  uublemish'd  moon. 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heav*n*s  blue  coast; 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I  ween. 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  was  mix'd  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  I  "* 

That  both  parents  of  a  Jewish  child  took  an  active  part 

*  6K4HAf«.  in  its  early  education  is  shown  by  the  instance  of  Susanna,*** 

of  whom  we  are  told  that  "  her  parents  also  were  righteousj 

and  taught  their  daughter  according  to  the  law  of  Jiloses," 
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and  by  that  of  Timothy,  who,  from  a  child,**  ^  had  known  the   oHARjra 
Holy  Scriptures ;"  his  grandmother,  Lois,  and  his  mother,  *** '"°** '^ " 
Eunice,  having  been,  by  implication,  his  teachers.**     But  it*»jTia.i.fi. 
was  on  the  father,  especially,  that  the  obligation  lay,  to  teach 
his  cliildren,  of  both  sexes,  the  sacred  Law  and  the  other 
Saipturcs,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted  almost  exclu- 
flively  the  sum  of  Jewish  education,     Abraham  had  found 
divine  favour  on  the  express  ground  that  he  "  would  com- 
uiand  hifl  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
should  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah  ;"*^  and  express  injunctions  ^  o«>.i«.ia 
required  every  father  to  teach  the  sacred  history  of  his 
nation,  with  the  great  deeds  and  varying  fortunes  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  words  of  the  Law,  **  diligently"  to  hb 
children,  and  to  talk  of  them  while  sitting  in  the  house,  or 
walking  by  the  way,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  and  when 
tlicy  rose  for  the  day.*'     It  was,  indeed,  required  by  the^'JJ^^Ya* 
Rabbis  that  a  child  should  begin  to  learn  the  Law  by  heart,    ^V^^ 
when  five  years  old.**    As  soon  as  it  could  speak  it  had  in  the  ••  sohmsjkcn. 
same  way  to  learn  the  lessons  and  petitions  of  the  morning 
service.      At  the  frequently  recurring  household  religious 
feasts,  special  rites,  which  should  stir  the  child  to  ask  their 
meaning,   formed  a  regular  part     The  book  of  Proverbs 
aliounds  with  proofs  of  the  fidelity  with  which  these  com- 
mands were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  and  mothers.     In  a 
virtuous  home  no  opportunity  was  lost — at  the  table,  at 
home  or  abroad,  evening  or  morning— of  instilling  reverence 
for  God's  law  into  the  minds  of  the  family,  and  of  teaching 
them  its  express  words  throughout,  till  they  knew  them  by 
heart.     When  we  remember  that  the  festivals  made  labour 
unlawful  for  two  months  in  each  year,**  in  the  aggregate,  it*  g^J«g^ 
is  evident  that  the  leisure  thus  secured  would  give  great    "^w. 
facilities  for  domestic  instruction. 

Such  had  belen,  for  ages,  the  rule  in  Israel,  and  it  doubtiess 
BtiU  prevailed  in  many  households.  Elementary  schools, 
however,  gradually  came  to  be  felt  a  necessity  for  orphan 
children,  and,  in  the  decline  of  manners,  even  for  those  of 
many  living  parents.  AVTiether  they  had  been  generally 
established  in  the  days  of  Christ's  childhood  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  questioned      "  If  any  man,"  says  the  Talmud 
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OTAP.  xn  ''deserves  that  his  name  should  be  handed  do^m  to  posterity, 
it  is  Joshua^  the  son  of  GamalicL"  For,  but  for  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  would  have  perished  in  IsracL  In 
early  times  he  who  had  a  father  w^as  taught,  but  he  who  had 
not,  did  not  learn  the  Law  For  they  were  commanded  in  the 
words  of  the  Law,  *you'— doubtless  the  fathers — ^shall  teach 
them/  At  a  later  date  it  was  ordered  that  schoolmasters 
should  be  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  be- 

«  lawi  8. 1,  cause  it  is  written,*^^  '  The  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion.*  But 
this  plan  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  only  the  child  that 
had  a  father  was  sent  to  school,  while  he  who  had  none  was 
not  sent.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  higher  teacha^ 
should  b^  appointed  in  every  district,"  and  that  the  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  should  attend  their  schools. 
But  this  plan  failed,  because  any  scholar  whom  the  master 
chastised  presently  ran  off.  Then,  at  last,  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Gamaliel,  ordained  that  teachers  should  be  appointed,  as 
in  every  district,  so  in  every  town,  to  whom  the  boys  from 

"  Bate  B»thr»  thc  slxth  or  scvcuth  year  of  their  age  should  be  conmutted."*^ 

S^^f  188  ^^*  ®^^^  ^  ^^^  must  have  been  only  supplementary  to 
already  existing  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  boys' 

■  Bohoror,  468.  schools  wcre  already  general  in  the  time  of  Christ.*^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  education,  which,  in  their 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  learning  to  read  "  the  Law,"  and  the 
committing  it  to  memory,  was  amazing.  "  A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish."  "  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
because  the  education  of  the  children  was  neglected," •  says 

»  sabi»ui,<»ix.  the  Talmud.^    Josephus  tells  us  that  '^  Moses  commanded 

aiiburg.     that  the  children  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  walk  in  the 

ways  of  the  Law,  and  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  fathers, 

that  they  might  imitate  them,  and  that  they  might  neither 

,^  c  Mod  «•»•  transgress  the  Law,  nor  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance."**  He 
repeatedly  boasts  of  the  universal  zeal  that  prevailed  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  "  We  interest  ourselves  more  about 
the  education  of  our  children  than  about  anything  else,  and 
hold  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  the  rules  of  piety  they 

«  a  Ai4oB.L  12.  inculcate,  as  the  weightiest  business  of  our  whole  lives."* 
"  If  you  ask  a  Jew  any  matter  concerning  the  Law,  he 
can  more  readily  explain  it  than  tell  his  own  name.     Since 
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we  Icarii    it  from  the  first  beginning  of  intelligence,   it    obap.ul 

18,  as  it  were,  graven  on  our  souls."*^      "Our  le^lator""*^**""" 

neither  left  practical  enforcement  to  go  on  without  verbal 

mstruction^  nor  did  he  permit  the  hearing  of  the  Law  to 

pro .x^d  without  its  illustration  in  practice;  but  beginning 

his  laws  from  the  earliest  infancy,  with  the  appointment 

yf  every  one's  diet,   he  left  no  act  of  life,  of  the  very 

smallest  consequence,  at  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  the 

person  himself. "^^    This  passage  throws  light  on  the  kind  of*  «.Aiitoo.aw 

instruction  imparted.      Philo,   a  contemporary  of  Christ, 

bears  similar  testimony.     "  Since  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  look 

on  their  laws  as  revelations  from  God,  and  are  taught  them 

from  their  earliest  childhood,  they  bear  the  image  of  the 

Law  on  their  souls/'*®     "They  are  taught,"  says  he  else- »  Leg^t •« 

where,  "  so  to  speak,  from  their  very  swaddling  clothes,  by    »i.     "** 

their  parents,  masters,  and  teachers,  in  the  holy  laws,  and  in 

the  unwritten  customs,  and  to  believe  in  God,  the  one  Father 

and   Creator  of  the  world. "*^      Joseph  us  boasts   that  at«Leg»t.i*d 

Ounm,  MO 

fourteen  he  had  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  that    ^•• 
the  high  priests  and  first  men   of  the   town   sought  his 
opinion.^    There  can,  indeed,  be  no  question  that  a  boy  was  •  vins* 
(rained,  from  the  tenderest  years,  with  sedulous  care,  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism, 
not  only  as  written  in  Scripture,  but  as  explained,  in  endless 
detail,  by  the  "  traditions"  and  rules  of  the  Rabbis.     At  the 
age  of  thirteen^^  he  became  a  "son  of  the  Law,"  and  was*  Mtachn»piA. 
bound  to  practise  all  its  moral  and  ritual  requirements.^^  '**U^ib 

The  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  is    J^.^**^' 
fixed  in   the  Mischna.      Raf  said  to  Samuel,  the  son  of"  ST^^J^U^^ 
Schilath,   a  teacher,    "Do  not  take  a  boy  to  be  taught    ST/^^n*"* 
before  he  is  six  years  old,  but  from  that  year  receive  him,    JgJJ^**'*!™! 
and  train  him  as  you  do  the  ox,  which,  day  by  day,  bears    ^^^  ui, 
a  heavier  load."    Even  the  number  of  scholars  a  teacher    jmt. 
might  take  is  rigidly  fixed.     "  Rabba  (or  Raf)  has  said,  a 
schoolmaster  may  receive   to   the  number  of  twenty-five 
scholars.    If  there  be  fifty,  there  must  be  two  schoolmasters ; 
if  only  forty,  there  must  be  an  assistant,  who  is  to  be  paid, 
half  by  the  congregation,  half  by  the  schoolmaster."    The 
few  children  who  were  not  sent  to  school,  from  whatever 
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CHAP.  xiL    cause,  were  called  Am-ha-aretz,  or  boors — it  being  taken  for 

granted  that  they  must  have  lived  in  some  rude  district 

■  Qfrtjrer  1. 188.  where  schools   were  not   easy   of  access.®^      Neither  un- 

••  Winer,  R.  w.  mamed  men  nor  women  were  allowed  to  be  teachers.^    The 

B.    Untor- 

ufi^BibK L **' Hazan P   or  ''minister"   of  the   nearest  synagogue  was,  in 
*^  general,  the  master,  and  the  synagogue  itself,  in  a  great  many 

cases,  served  as  the  school-house. 

In  school,  the  children,  according  to   their  age,  sat  on 

•  ughtfooton  benches,  or  on  the  ground,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,^  the 

master  sitting  on  a  raised  scat     The  younger  children  had, 

as  text-books,  some  simple  passage  from  the  Bible,  carefully 

written  out — ^for,  of  course,  there  were  no  books,  in  our  sense, 

then — and  they  seem  to  have  repeated  it  in  a  sing-song 

•»  Eonan,vi6de  cadcucc  till  tlicy  Icamcd  it  by  heart. ^^   In  Eastern  schools,  at 

this  time,  some  of  the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar, 

with  chalk,  on  tablets  of  wood,  like  our  slates  in  shape,  and 

r  siiiths  Bible  thcsc  aTc  clcancd  after  each  lesson.^     Some  centuries  after 

T^/^t    I     ACM 

Christ,  the  boys,  having  had  portions  of  the  "Law"  as  their 
class-book  till  they  were  ten  years  old,  began  at  that  age  to 
read  the  Mischna,  or  Rabbinical  comments,  and  at  fifteen 
entered  on  the  reading  of  the  Gemara,  or  the  collected 
comments  on  both  the  Law  and  the  Mischna.  In  Christ's 
day,  advanced  education  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same,  but 
it  must  have  been  given  by  oral  instruction,  for  the  sayings 
of  the  Rabbis  were  not  as  yet  committed  to  writing. 

The  early  years  of  Christ  were,  doubtless,  spent  in  nomc 
such  school,  after  He  had  passed  from  the  first  lessons  of 
Mary,  and  the  instructions  of  Joseph.  Mysterious  as  it  is 
to  us,  we  must  never  forget  that,  as  a  child,  He  passed  through 
the  same  stages  as  other  children.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels 
are  full  of  miracles  attributed  to  these  opening  years, 
describing  the  infant  as  already  indefinitely  beyond  His  age. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture.  Nothing  was  out 
of  keeping  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  As  Irenaeus  says,  "  He 
sanctified  childhood  bypassing  through  it."  Neither  His  words 
nor  acts.  His  childish  pleasures  nor  His  tears,  were  different 
from  those  of  His  age.  Evil  alone  had  no  growth  in  Him:  His 
soul  gave  back  to  the  heavens  all  their  sacred  brightness.  The 
ideal  of  humanity  from  His  birth.  He  never  lost  the  innocence 
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of  childhood,  but  He  was  none  the  less  completely  like  other   chap,  xa 
children  in  all  things  else.^     We  are  told  that  "  the  child  •  ^^^^' 
grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit;*''*  that  "the favour' of  God    pJI^SJJ' 
was  upon  Him,''  and  that  "  He  kept  on  increasing*  in  wisdom    ^w. 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man;"^*  and  this  can  •  uikei  ¥k 
only  mean  that,  with  a  sweet  attractiveness  of  childish  nature, 
He  spoke,  and  understood,  and  thought,  as  simply  as  His 
playmates,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  hill-sides,  of  Nazareth.   The 
earlier  words  are  the  same  as  are  used  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  his  childhood,'^  and  can  bear  only  the  same  meaning.  » 
Both  grew  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  country  life,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home,  apart  from  the  great  world,  under  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  with  His  grace  upon  them.   It  was  only  in  later 
years  that  the  mighty  difference  between  them  was  seen,  when 
the  fresh  leaves  of  childhood,  much  alike  in  all,  passed  into 
flower.     There  was  no  moment  in  Christ^s  life  when  the 
higher  light  began  to  reveal  itself  in   His  soul:   life  and 
"grace"  dawned  together,  and  grew  in  a  common  increase 
to  the  end. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

EARLY  BOYHOOD. 

cHAP^  rpHE  religious  life  of  the  home,  the'  Church,  and  the 
X  community  necessarily  mould,  more  or  less,  the  svuth 
ceptible  nature  of  children,  and  we  may  .be  certsun  that 
"  the  child  Jesus "  was  no  exception,  in  this  respect^  more 
than  in  others,  to  the  general  law.  His  opening  being  must 
have  reflected  all  that  was  good  around  Him,  as  the  flower 
rsflects  the  colours  of  the  light. 

Rabbinism  was  then  in  its  full  glory.  The  strong  hand  of 
Herod  the  Great  had  suppressed  all  political  agitation  for  more 
than  a  generation,  with  the  result  of  turning  the  attention 
of  the  Rabbis  supremely  to  religious  questions,  which  alone 
'  Doutncb,  Jul  were  left  for  their  discussion.  The  ten  thousand^  legal 
ic(«Q,8&  definitions  and  decisions,  which  are  now  comprised  in  Jewish 
religious  jurisprudence,  were  for  the  most  part  elaborated  in 
those  years,  and  every  devout  Israelite  made  it  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  observe  them  faithfully,  as  far  as  possible.  It 
must  not,  therefore,  shock  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  feel 
that  religious  acts  lose  their  value  when  not  free  and  spon- 
taneous, to  find  minute  prescriptions  laid  down  and  observed 
in  Judca,  for  every  detail  of  public  and  private  life  and 
worship.  The  whole  existence  of  a  Jew  was  religious,  but 
it  was  a  religiousness  which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not 
be  wanting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at  every  step. 

The  East  is  essentially  different  in  its  spirit  from^he  Wesl. 
Here,  the  idea  of  improvement  and  advancement  leads  to 
incessant  changes;  there,  an  intense  conservatism  retains  the 
past  with  superstitious  tenacity.  Orientals  cling,  by  nature, 
to  the  old,  merely  as  such.  Novelty  of  any  kind  is  painful 
and  annoying.      They  resist  the  least  innovation.      Th? 
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customs  of  their  fathers  are  law ;  use  and  wont  are  sacred,  oharsui. 
They  are  graver  and  quieter  than  we.  Noisy  amusements 
have  little  attraction  for  them ;  they  seldom  laugh  or  joke. 
ITie  play  of  wit,  dreamy  thoughtfulness,  attractive  narrations 
and  inventions,  religious  observances,  and  the  display  of 
religious  festivals,  are  their  suflBlcing  delights.  We  must 
guard,  therefore,  against  looking  at  Oriental  life  through 
Western  eyes. 

A  devout  Jew  began  his  daily  religious  life  with  his 
first  waking  moments.     "  Every  Israelite,"  says  Maimonides, 
"should   be  penetrated  at  all  times  by  reverence  for  his 
Almighty  Creator.     The  central  thought  of  the  godly  and 
devout  man  is — 'I  have  set  the  Lord  continually  before 
me.'*    As  if  he  stood  before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood,  he«s^ic.a 
should  never  forget  the  requirements  of  right  conduct  and 
ceremonial  purity."*    He  was  taught  that  his  first  thoughts,  as  •  footed  m 
soon  as  he  waked,  should  be  directed  to  the  worship  of  God.    u^h-^ 
Sleep  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  death,  in  which  the  soul   ^^ 
leaves  the  body,  to  return  to  it  on  its  awaking,  and  hence 
the  first  words  of  revived  consciousness  were  an  acknow* 
ledgment  before  "  the  living  and  everlasting  King,  of  His 
having  given  back  the  soul  for  another  day,  in  His  great 
mercy  and  faithfulness."*    Thanks  for  new  life  thus  granted  ♦  uvaj^wB^M. 
followed  in  something  like  this  form  : — *'  My  God,  the  soul 
which  Thou  hast  given  me  is  clean.     Thou  hast  created  it, 
fonned  it,  and  breathed  it  into  me,  and  Thou  vvdlt  take  it 
from  me,  and  restore  it  me  again.     While  this  soul  lives  in 
me,  I  thank  Thee,  0  Eternal  One,  my  God,  and  the  God  of 
my  fathers  I  Lord  of  all  works  1  King  of  all  souLs  I    Praised 
be  Thou,  O  Eternal,  Thou  who  puttest  the  souls  again  into 
dead  bodies  I  "*•  •  ooIm^  ica 

Having  risen  from  bed,  it  was  not  allowed  to  move  four 
steps  before  washing  the  hands  and  face,  which  the  Rabbis 
taught  was  needed  to  cleanse  one  from  the  defilement  of 
sleep,  as  the  image  of  death.^  It  was  unlawful  to  touch  the*  m^w. 
face,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  till  this  was  done,  nor 
could  it  be  done  except  in  the  form  prescribed.  Lifting  the 
ewer,  after  dressing,  with  the  right  hand,  it  must  be  passed 
into  the  left,  and  clear  cold  water,  Rabbinically  clean,  must 
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qpAP-MP.  be  poured  thrice  over  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which 
must  be  open,  and  must  point  to  the  ground.  The  left  hand 
must  then  be  washed  in  the  same  way,  with  water  poured  on 
it  from  the  right,  and  then  the  face  must  be  washed  three 
times.  The  palms  of  the  hands  must  then  be  joined,  with 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  outstretched,  and  the  words  must  be 
uttered — "  Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary,  and  praise 
the  Lord  1 "    Then  followed  the  prayer,  "  Blessed  art  Thou, 

0  Lord,  our  God  1  King  of  the  universe  1  Thou  who  hast 
sanctified  us  through  Thy  commandments,  and  hast  required 
us  to  wash  the  hands.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Eternal,  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe !  who  hast  formed  man  in 
wisdom,  and  hast  made  in  him  many  vessels.  If  but  one  of 
these  stood  open,  or  was  stopped,  man  could  not  live  and 
remain  before  Thee.  This  is  evident,  and  confessed  before 
the  throne  of  Thy  majesty.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Eternal 
One,  maintainor  of  all  flesh,  who  in  Thy  Creation  doest 

Cohen,  2QQL        WOndcrS  I  "  ^ 

With  some  such  forms  and  words,  the  morning  began  in 
Joseph's  house  in  Nazareth.  But  this  was  only  the  pre- 
paration  for  morning  prayers.  It  was  not  lawful  to  do  any 
work,  or  to  eat  any  food,  till  these  had  been  repeated,  either 
at  home,  or  more  properly,  in  the  synagogue,  where  they 
formed  the  daily  morning  service.  I  shall  describe  them 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  synagogue  worship. 

The  religiousness  of  the  first  moments  of  the  day  was  only 
in  keeping  with  the  whole  life  of  a  devout  Jew  like  Joseph. 

1  have  mentioned  the  morning  first  because  our  day  begins 
then,  but  that  of  the  Jew  began  in  the  evening.  From  the 
beginning  of  each  day — that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first  star — to  its  close,  and  from  the  first  day  of  the  week 
till  the  Sabbath ;  from  the  beginning  of  each  month  to  its 
feasts  and  half-feasts ;  from  each  New  Year's  Day  to  the 
next ;  and  from  one  Sabbath  year — that  is,  each  seventh  yeat 
— till  another,  the  attention  of  every  Jew  was  fixed  uninter- 
mittedly  on  the  sacred  usages  which  returned  either  daily^ 
weekly,  or  at  set  times,  and  kept  his  religion  continually  in 
his  mind,  not  only  by  symbolical  rites,  but  by  prescribed 
words.     There  was  little  leisure  for  the  lighter  pleasures  oi 
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life,  and  little  taste  for  them.  Lengthened  prayers  in  set  oh^juh 
forms  had  to  be  repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at 
liU  feasts,  half-feasts,  and  fast  days ;  each  kind  of  day  having 
its  special  prayers.  In  every  week  there  was  a  preparation 
Jay  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there  were  similar  preparation 
days  for  each  feast  in  the  different  months ;  public  worship 
was  held  twice  weekly,  each  Monday  and  Thursday,  and 
on  feast  days  and  holy  days.  Three  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  were  required  yearly,  and  others  were  often 
undertaken.  A  whole  week  was  occupied  by  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  and 
by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Every  Jew  was,  moreover, 
occupied  to  a  large  extent,  through  his  connection  with 
the  Temple,  by  tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.  He  visited 
the  Holy  Place  as  often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and  to  offer 
special  gifts.  He  had  to  pay  the  most  minute  attention, 
continually,  to  permitted  and  forbidden  food  and  clothing, 
and  to  the  strict  observance  of  all  laws  respecting  the 
accessories  of  his  public  and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of 
the  Law,  his  phylacteries, .  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  the 
gathering  of  palm  twigs  at  the  right  times,  and  much  more. 
The  endless  rules  respecting  the  cleanness  and  unclean* 
ness  of  persons  and  things,  demanded  the  greatest  care 
eveiy  hour.  Both  men  and  women,  as  such,  had  many 
details  to  observe.  Then,  there  were  the  ever-recurring 
usages,  festivities,  or  events  of  family  life — circumcisions, 
betrothals,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths,  and  mourning ;  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  periodically,  and  many 
other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had  each  its  prolixity 
of  religious  form,  not  to  be  overlooked.  Besides  all, 
extraordinary  solemnities  were  appointed  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  these,  again,  made  grave  demands  on  the 
thoughtful  care  of  the  whole  population.*  No  wonder  •  j<vt^  t  un,  m 
that  the  Law  was  almost  the  one  thing  in  a  Jew's  mind, 
nor  that  a  child  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  should, 
in  most  cases,  be  blindly  conservative  and  narrow. 

Opportunity  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  illustrate  what  life 
nnder  the  Law  really  was,  but  even  without  the  statement  of 
details,  it  is  evident  that  a  system  which  spread  its  dose 
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oHARxiii  meshes  over  the  whole  of  life,^  must  have  been  a  heavy 
e^AjioiLiL    })m.Jen   on   the    conscientious,   and    a    fiiiitful   source  of 

»HM>nth,L  hypocrisy  and  dead  formality  to  the  mass.^^  'the  hedge 
invented  by  Rabbinism  was  a  unique  expansion  of  a  few 
written  precepts  to  infinite  detail  Artificial  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  often  contrary  to  the  sense,  and  even  to 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  were  invented  as  occasion  required, 
and  then   enforced  as  of  more  authority  than  the  Law 

u  ooiMo, !«.  itself.^^  The  Rabbi  could  "  bind  and  loose ;  "  no  case 
escaped  his  casuistry :  religion  was  turned  into  a  lifelong 
slavery,  so  burdensome,  that  even  the  Talmud  itself  speaks 

«  Bote f. so,     of  "the  vexatious  worry  of  the  Pharisees.*'^     Ethics  and 

Quoted  by  ^  ^    ♦       . 

»«»»*>»*•»•  theology  were  refined  into  an  elaborate  system  of  juris- 
prudence, till  even  where  the  requirements  were  right^  their 
morality  was  poisoned  in  its  principles,   and  deadened  the 
#  aQiiei«r,Me.  fresh  pulses  of  spiritual  life.^^ 

Still  there  were  many  in  Israel  who  retained  more  or  less 
of  thie  primitive  godliness  of  the  nation.  If  Rabbinisna,  as 
a  system,  had  fallen  from  its  earlier  and  nobler  idea  of 
binding  the  nation  permanently  to  the  true  faith  ;  if  it  had 
substituted  teaching  for  a  change  of  heart;  legality  for 
spontaneous  fidelity ;  endless  prescriptions  for  the  life-giving 
spirit,  there  were  not  a  few,  alike  among  the  Rabbis  and 
the  people,  to  whom  the  external  was  not  all.  There  may 
have  been  a  Rabbi  at  Nazareth  as  self-righteous  as  Nechimza 
Ben  Hakana,  who,  when  he  left  his  school,  was  wont  to 
pray — "I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  my  God,  that  Thou  hast 
given  me  my  portion  among  those  who  frequent  the  House 
of  Instruction,  and  not  among  those  who  are  busy  at  the 
street  corners,  for  I  rise  early,  and  they  rise  early ;  I  apply 
myself  early  to  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things ;  I  work,  and 
they  work ;  I  work  and  receive  my  reward,  they  work  and 
receive  none ;  I  run,  and  they  run  ;  I  run  after  eternal  life, 
and  they  to  the  pit.*'  But  there  may  have  been,  also, 
another,  like  the  Rabbi  of  Jamnia,  who  told  his  scholars, 
"  I  am  a  creature  of  God,  and  my  fellow-man  is  no  less 
BO.  I  have  my  calling  in  the  town,  he,  his,  in  the  field. 
I  go  early  to  my  work,  and  he  to  his.  As  he  is  not  made 
proud  by  his  labour,  I  am  not  made  proud  by  mine.     If 
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you  think  that  I  am  busied  with  great  matters  and  he  with  oHAP.xm. 

small,  remember  that  true  work,  whether  great  or  small, 

leads  to  the  same  end."^*  ••  Bamhoui 

The   child   Jesus,  must  have  often  heard  in  the  house    JSu2is£ 
of  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  in  those  of  his  neighbours    i^Mtei 
of  like  mind  with  him,  whom   he  visited,   a  healthy  in- 
telligent reli^ousness,  beautiful  in  any  age.    The  popular 
proverbs  and  sayings  which  have  come  down  to  us  may 
easily  bring  back  many  an  evening  scene  in  Nazareth,  when 
friends  or  neighbours  of  Joseph's  circle  met  for  an  hour's 
quiet  gossip,  when  their  day's  toil  was  over.     "  Quite  true, 
neighbour,"  we  may  fancy  one  of  such  a  group  saying,  "  he 
who  knows  the  Law  and  has  no  fear  of  God,  is  like  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  who  has  only  the  key  of  the  inner  door, 
but  not  of  the  outer."  ^     "  Yes,  Zecharyah,  a  God-fearing  »  DnkM,  bmx 
Rabbi  is  like  a  good  player  who  has  his  harp  with  him,  but    vs. 
a  godless  Rabbi  is  like  one  who  has  nothing  on  which  to 
make  music,  "^*     "  You  speak  truly,  Mehahem ;  a  godly  man  »  Dokot. «». 
b  the  glory  of  a  town,  its  reward,  and  its  ornament ;  if  he 
leave  it,  its  glory,  its  reward,  and  its  ornament,  leave  it  with 
him.'*^^     "  My  father  used  to  tell  me,"  chimes  in  Hananyah  »  DokM^saa 
Ben  Hizkiyah,  "  that  there  are  four  who  never  have  the  face 
of  God  lifted  upon  them — the  scoffer,  the  liar,  the  hypo- 
crite, and  the  slanderer."^     "  Rabbi  Nathan,"  says  the  fifth,  «  Dokfl^un. 
*^  is  right,  I  think ;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  man  who 
stands  firm  in  temptation,  and  the  hour  of  whose  death  is 
like  that  of  his  birth,  is  the  only  man  to  be  envied,""^  ^  »  i>nk«^  in, 

Good  counsels  to  the  young  were  not  wanting.      The 
Hazan  who  taught  the  Nazareth  school  in  the  synagogue, 
may  have  told  his  scholars — "Get  close  to  the  seller   of 
perfiimes  if  you  want  to  be  fragrant." ^^^^    He  may  have  **  dqik^  «w. 
given  the  groups  of  little  ones  at  his  feet  words  of  wis- 
dom such  as  these — that  *' grapes  on  vines  are  beautiful, 
and  in  their  right  place;  but   grapes   among  thorns  are 
neither."*^*     "A  Nazarite  should  go  round  about,  rather ■  Dnkei. «•. 
than  come  near  a  vineyard.  "^^  •     "A  friend  who,  as  often  as  a  Dukei,  44i, 
he  meets  you,  tells  you,  in  secret,  your  faults,  is  better  than 
one  who,  whenever  he  meets  you,  gives  you  a  gold  piece. "^*  ■  Dak«i,M 
*'  If  you  see  an  humble  man,  you  may   almost  take  for 
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granted  that  he  fears  God,^*  but  a  proud  man  is  no  better 
than  an  idolater." '  "  Make  the  best  of  your  childhood ; 
youth  is  a  crown  of  roses ;  old  age  of  thorns.  Yet  do  not 
fear  death,  it  is  only  a  kiss,  if  you  fear  God."^  "  Truth  is 
the  seal  of  God."^^  "  Trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  even  il 
the  sharp  sword  be  at  your  throat ;  He  forsakes  none  of  His 
creatures  to  give  them  up  to  destruction."^^  "Take  a 
lesson  from  Jose  Ben  Joezer,  who  was  the  first  Jew  ever 
crucified.  He  died  for  his  faith  in  the  evil  time  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  As  he  was  being  led  to  death,  his  sister  s  son, 
Alkim,  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  God  showed  more 
favour  to  transgressors  of  the  Law  than  to  the  godly.  He 
could  have  saved  Jose's  life,  if  the  martyr  had  yielded  to 
him.  But  Jose  only  answered,  '  If  God  prepares  such  a  fate 
as  mine  for  the  godly,  what  will  become  of  the  wicked  ? ' — 
and  passed  on  to  the  cross. "^^  ''The  humble  man  is  he  who 
is  as  reverent  before  God  as  if  he  saw  Him  with  his  eyes."** 
A  wise  teacher  may  have  spoken  thus  to  the  children  in 
the  school,  but  wise  counsels  would  not  be  wanting  at  home. 
Like  all  Orientals,  Joseph  was,  doubtless,  ^ven  to  speak  in 
proverbs  and  parables.  "  One  sheep  follows  another,"^  he 
might  have  said.  "  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter.  "^^ 
"  A  man  without  friends  is  like  the  left  hand  without  the 
right."^^  "  The  road  has  eara,  and  so  has  the  walL"^  "  It 
is  no  matter  whether  a  man  have  much  or  little,  if  his  heart 
be  set  on  heaven."^*  "  A  good  life  is  better  than  high  birth. "*^ 
"The  bread  and  the  rod  came  from  heaven  together."*^ 
"  Seeking  wisdom  when  you  are  old  is  like  writing  on  water ; 
seeking  it  when  you  are  young  is  like  graving  on  stone."^^ 
"  Every  word  you  speak,  good  or  bad,  light  or  serious,  is 
written  in  a  book."*®  "  Fire  cannot  keep  company  with 
flax  without  kindling  it."  "  In  this  world  a  man  follows 
his  o'vvn  will ;  in  the  next  comes  the  judgment."**  "  With  the 
same  measure  with  which  a  man  measures  to  others  it  will 
be  measured  to  him  again."^  "  Patience,  and  silence  in 
strife,  are  the  sign  of  a  noble  mind."*^  "  He  who  makes  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  his  portion,  loses  those  of  the  world 
to  come ;  but  he  who  seeks  those  of  heaven,  receives,  also, 
those  of  earth."*^     "  He  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted 
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by  God;  but  he  who  exalts  himself,  him  will  God  humble.""  <«^  " 
"  Whatever  God  does  is  right."**  "  Speech  is  silver ;  sUence  "  SEflTu 
is  worth  twice  as  much."**     "Sin  hardens  the  heart  of*?***» 

nAA       ££  T     •  1  Duke*,  481. 

man.  ^     ''  it  is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  speak  ill  of  hiin  who  « i>nkei.M8. 
planted  it*"*^     *'  Two  bits  of  dry  wood  set  a  moist  one  on  •  i>*«^» 
lire."     All  these  are  Jewish  sayings,  which  Jesus  may  well 
have  heard  in  His  childhood. 

Nazareth  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  finer  spirits  who,  from 
time  to  time,  sheJ  the  light  of  their  higher  nature  over 
family  gatherings,  and  none  of  this  could  be  lost  on  such  a 
child  as  Jesuai  On  some  glorious  night,  when  the  moon 
was  walking  in  brightness,  a  mind  like  this  may  have  told 
the  children  round  him  some  such  fine  Hebrew  apologue  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Eternal  sent  forth  His  creating  voice,  saying,  '  Let 
two  lights  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
dividers  of  the  revolving  year.' 

"He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  sun  rose  as  the  first 
Light  As  a  bridegroom  comes  forth  in  the  morning  from 
his  chamber ;  as  a  hero  rejoices  on  his  triumphal  march,  so 
rose  he,  clothed  in  the  splendour  of  God.  A  crown  of  all 
hues  encircled  his  head;  the  earth  rejoiced,  the  plants  sent 
up  their  odours  to  him,  and  the  flowers  put  on  their  best 
array. 

"  The  other  Light  looked  on  with  envy,  as  it  saw  that  it 
could  not  out-vie  the  Glorious  One  in  splendour.  *  What 
need  is  there,'  it  asked,  murmuring  to  itself,  *  of  two  kings 
on  one  throne?  Why  was  I  the  second  instead  of  the 
first?' 

"Forthwith  its  brightness  faded,  chased  away  by  its  in- 
ward chagrin.  It  flew  fi:'om  it  high  through  the  air,  and 
became  the  Host  of  Stars. 

"  The  Moon  stood  pale  as  the  dead,  ashamed  before  all  the 
heavenly  ones,  and  wept — *  Have  pity  on  me,  Father  of  all 
creatures,  have  pity.' 

"  Then  the  angel  of  God  stood  before  the  Sad  One,  and  told 
her  the  decree  of  the  Highest.  *  Because  thou  hast  envied 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  unhappy  one,  henceforth  thou  wilt  only 
shiue  by  his  light,  and  when  yonder  earth  comes  between 
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oBAP.xm  thee  and  him  thou  wilt  stand  darkened,  in  part,  or  entirely^ 
as  now. 

"  *  Yet,  Child  of  Error,  weep  not  The  Merciful  One  has 
forgiven  thy  sin,  and  turned  it  to  good  for  thee.  "  Go,**  said 
He,  "  speak  comfortably  to  the  Sorrowful  One ;  she  will  be, 
at  least,  a  queen,  in  her  brightness.  The  tears  of  her  sorrow 
will  be  a  balm  to  quicken  all  living  things,  and  renew  the 
strength  which  the  beams  of  the  Sun  have  made  faint. "** 

"  The  Moon  went  away  comforted,  and,  lo,  there  streamed 
round  her  that  brightness  in  which  she  still  shines :  she 
set  forth  on  that  peaceful  path  in  which  she^  still  moves,  as 
Queen  of  the  Night  and  leader  of  the  stars.  Lamenting  her 
sin,  and  pitying  the  tears  of  men,  she  seeks  whom  she  can 
.»  Heite,Ri>.  revive,  and  looks  for  any  one  she  can  cheer."*® 

^gjjl^"  Such,  no  doubt,  would  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
•  vh*  «.  a.  Nazareth  life.  Every  one  would  know  every  one ;  ^  industry 
and  idleness ;  worth  and  vice ;  pleasure  and  sadness ;  would 
be  around  the  growing  Child.  The  oxen  ploughing  the 
little  valley  below  the  town  and  the  great  plain  outside, 
would  often  arrest  his  eyes ;  the  asses  and  mules,  and  camels 
laden  with  goods  or  produce,  would  pass  then,  as  now,  up 
the  mountain  track  to  the  narrow  Nazareth  streets :  the 
different  trades  of  the  village  would  be  busy,  as  they  are 
stilL  The  wise  and  the  simple :  the  clown  and  the  scholar : 
the  poor  and  the  rich :  the  soiled  workman  and  the  proud 
squire :  helpless  infancy,  and  as  helpless  age ;  the  school, 
the  play-ground,  the  market,  the  court,  the  synagogue,  and 
the  cemetery,  would  each  in  turn  be  prominent  for  the  time. 
But  it  would  be  under  Joseph's  roof,  as  in  a  silken  nest,  with 
V  On  oo  9yn»-  the  counscls  of  Joseph,  and  the  gentle  and  lofty  devoutness 

^lilS   of  Mary,  that  the  young  soul,  destined  one  day  to  be  so 

flSig'^Jl"'  great,  would  learn  its  richest  lessons  of  childhood. 

fua    Zun*.      •^  1-111  1 

vSiSSS^^i*^  At  a  very  early  age,  Jesus  would  be  taken  to  the  syna- 
L^h?bSSM68.  gogue  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  other  children  of  the 
S^°?5S!'l  Nazareth  family  circle,  for  even  then  that  institution  had 
g^'^j^  become  the  banner  of  Jewish  nationality,  the  centre  of 
sSSickl^-  national  life,  and  the  segis  of  the  Jewish  faith,^  whose  services 
JSStehte,    no  Israelite  would  think  of  neglectinfi:. 

foe.    Blbd  mi        .  A    t        o  T 

i^rioon,^^     Xhe  importance  of  the  Synagogue  dates  not  later  than  the 
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age  of  the  Maccabees.^^  It  rose  from  the  institution,  by  cokP.xm 
Ezra,  of  periodical  readings  of  the  Law  in  public.*^  Its  *  f^  ^^ 
earliest  history  is  not  known,  for  we  can  hardly  trust  the 
Rabbinical  traditions,  that  there  were  hundreds  in  Jerusalem 
under  the  second  Temple.**  But  the  germ  of  the  Synagogue  «  jok  v  aw. 
doubtless  existed  in  Babylon.  The  exiles  could  no  longer 
offer  their  sacrifices,  for  this  could  be  done  only  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  they  naturally  betook  them- 
Belves  to  prayer,  and  lifted  their  hands,  in  their  loneliness, 
to  God,  at  the  times  when  their  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be 
consumed.  Instead  of  these  they  presented  their  prayers,* 
and  prophets  like  Ezekiel,  on  the  Sabbath,  spoke  to  them 
of  their  duty.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Law  itself  had  been 
well-nigh  unknown  during  the  exile,  from  the  fact  of  Ezra 
summoning  the  people  to  hear  it,  as  something  which  they 
had  transgressed,  from  ignorance  of  its  requirements.  To 
him,  apparently,  belongs  the  signal  honour  of  establishing 
the  custom  of  constant  public  reading  of  the  sacred  books 
before  the  congregations  of  the  people,  and  of  taking  care 
that,  as  Hebrew  was  no  longer  understood,  interpreters 
should  be  provided,  to  translate  the  Scripture  lessons,  at  the 
public  services,  into  the  spoken  dialect.*  Established,  first, 
in  Jerusalem,  synagogues  soon  spread  over  the  land,  and 
even  beyond  it,  wherever  Jews  had  settled.  They  gradually 
became  the  great  characteristic  of  the  nation,  for,  though 
the  services  of  the  Temple  were  yet  cherished,  the  Synagogue, 
by  its  local  convenience,  its  supreme  influence  in  fixing 
Jewish  religious  opinion,  and  its  natural  importance  as  the 
centre  of  each  community,  and  the  basis  of  their  social  life, 
carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  strictly  local 
Temple  service.  The  priest,  henceforth,  was  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  lay  Rabbi,  for  while  the  one  touched  life  at  only  a 
few  points,  the  other  directed  its  every  movement  In  Christ's 
day  there  were  synagogues  everywhere.^'  In  Jerusalem,  alone,  •  vau.  m.  «t. 
there  gradually  rose,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  fewer  than  aSuV.  it^ 
480.^  Tiberias  had  thirteen,  Damascus  ten,  and  other  cities  SiLkiiS. 
and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  population.  But  the  Mother  ^'  **  ^*^ " 
S}Tiagogue  in  the  Temple  still  remained,  as  it  were,  the  model 
after  which  all  other  synagogues  were  organized. 
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cBAPxiiL  Wherever  ten  Jews  were  settled,  it  was  incumbeat  on 
thein  to  fonn  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  have 
synagogue  service.     Open  structures  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 

« Anti  11  It.  or  on  the  sea-shore^*  were  preferred,  where  the  Jewish 
population  was  small,  from  their  convenience  for  the  necee- 
sary  purifications ;  but,  wherever  it  was  possible,  a  syna< 
gogue  was  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people. 

»  Li]k6  7.<.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rich  man  built  one  at  his  own  expense." 
The  ruins  of  those  in  Galilee,  Christ's  own  country,  enable 
us  to  learn  many  particulars  respecting  this  locality  at  least. 
In  selecting  sites,  the  builders  by  no  means  always  chose 
prominent  positions.  If,  in  some  cases,  the  Rabbinical 
requirements  were  observed  that  the  synagogue  should  be 

•  ooii«a.m.    raised  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town,^^  and  its  entrance  be 

on  the  western  side,  they  were,  seemingly,  more  frequently 
neglected.  The  ruins  of  the  old  synagogues  in  the  district 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  north  of  it,  are  sometimes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  at  others  have  had  a  site  exca- 

*  S*?*-^"^  vated  for  them  in  the  rocky  side  of  a  hill.^^    Their  entrances 

B.E^  on  Bynar  •' 

8SSi2i*°p*L  ^^^  almost  always  at  the  southern  end,  an  arrangement 
SpInI^"*  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  as  it  required  every  Jew,  on 
entering,  to  turn  his  back  to  Jerusalem. 

The  building  was  always  rectangular,  with  its  longest 
dimension  in  a  nearly  south  and  north  direction,  and  its 
interior  divided  into  five  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
unleas  it  was  very  small,  when  two  rows  of  columns  were 
used,  making  only  three  aisles.  The  walls  were  well  and 
solidly  built  of  native  limestone :  the  stones  "  chiselled  '*  into 
each  other,  without  mortar,  and,  while  finely  dressed  outside, 
left  rough  on  the  inner  side,  for  plastering.  The  entrances 
were  three  in  number  j  one  large  doorway,  opening  into  the 
central  aisle,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  though  some- 
times, in  small  synagogues,  there  was  only  one  entrance. 
Folding  doors,  with  socket  hinges,  closed  by  bars  on  the 
inside,  gave  them  security.  Over  the  doors  was  more 
ornament  that  we  might  have  expected — ^sculptures  of  the 
golden  candlestick — or  of  the  pot  of  manna — or  of  the 
paschal  lamb — or  the  vine.  The  floors  were  paved  with 
slabs   of   white   limestone,    and   the    arrangement   of   the 
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columns  was  the  same  in  all  The  spaces  between  these  ^^^^^'  ^uu 
were  very  small,  though  the  columns  themselves  were 
sometimes  elaborately  finished  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
capitals.  Blocks  of  stone  laid  from  column  to  column 
received  the  wooden  rafters,  which  were  bedded  deeply  in 
these  supports  for  strength,  and  were  very  broad  as  well 
as  thick,  to  bear  up  a  flat  roof,  covered  heavily  with  earth» 
which  was  the  fashion  in  private  houses  also,  as  it  still  is  in 
nearly  all  Arab  dwellings,  as  best  adapted  for  keeping  out 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sunJ  The  ruins  are  too  imperfect 
to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  windows. 

The  synagogues  were  open  every  day  for  three  services^™ 
but  as  those  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  always 
joined,  there  were,  in  reality,  only  two.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  godly  Jew  to  go  to  each  service,  for  so  sacred  was 
daily  attendance,  that  the  Rabbis  taught  that  ^^he  who 
practised  it  saved  Israel  from  the  heathen/'^^  The  two  market «  fi»ix  snach 
days,  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  the  country  people  came 
into  town,  and  when  the  courts  were  held,  and  the  Sabbaths, 
were  the  special  times  of  public  worship.  Feast  days,  and 
fasts,  were  also  marked  by  similar  sacredness. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogues  was  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  after  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 
Before  the  doors  of  some,  a  sunken  space  for  a  porch  formed 
a  counterpart  to  the  forecourt  of  the  sanctuary.  The  space 
immediately  inside  was  for  the  congregation.  A  Uttie 
beyond  the  middle,  a  raised  and  enclosed  platform,  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  in  some  measure  corresponded  to  the 
altar.  Here  the  official  stood  to  conduct  the  services,  by 
reading  from  the  sacred  books  and  chanting  the  prayers. 
In  the  wall  at  the  farther  end  was  a  recess,  before  which  hung 
a  veil ;  the  recess  the  equivalent  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  the 
vdl,  of  the  one  before  that  mysterious  chamber  in  the 
Temple.  In  this  shrine  were  kept  the  Sacred  Rolls,  wrapped 
m  several  covers  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  outer  one  adorned, 
as  means  allowed,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Habbis 
n;quired  that  this  shrine  should  look  towards  Jerusalem, 
but  this  was  not  generally  provided  for  in  the  Galilean 
synagogues  of  Christ's   day.     Before  the  shrine  hung  an 
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oBAP.  Tin  ever-burning  lamp — the  representative  of  the  "  eternal  fire  " 
in  the  holy  place  in  the  Temple.  Beside  it  stood  a  largo 
eight-branched  lamp,  like  the  "  golden  candlestick  "  of  the 
Temple,  which  we  now  see  sculptured  on  the  Arch  of  Titua 
It  was  adorned  with  inscriptions,  and  was  kept  for  the 
■  John  10.  M.    illumination  made  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,^*  each 

Thia  WAS  Um  ' 

ctonuka  December,  when  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  rekindling  of  the 
lamps  in  the  Temple,  after  the  triumph  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
was  celebrated  for  eight  days  together.  Other  lamps  hung 
up  and  down  the  synagogue  to  illuminate  it  during  the 
Sabbath  evening  service,  whether  needed  or  not,  in  honour 
of  the  day,  as  was  done  also  in  private  houses.  Rabbis  and 
the  elders  of  the  Synagogue  sat  on  raised  cushions  next  the 
shrine,  facing  the  people,  in  the  "  chief  seats."  The  men  of 
the  congregation  filled  the  open  floor  next  these,  and  in 
small  synagogues,  the  women,  separated  by  a  lattice,  sat 
«  Eamuskerin  with  their  backs  to  themen.^^  Where  space  allowed,  how- 
5i5fl^^5^  ever,  a  flat  gallery  was  built  for  them,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
®**°^"  were  not  visible  to  the  other  sex.  Trumpets  for  proclaiming 
the  new  moon,  and  for  publishing  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation, formed  part  of  the  furniture,  but  were  kept  in  the 
house  of  the  Hazan.  In  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with  prayers 
for  the  reigning  prince,  and  another  with  the  names  of  any 
who  had  been  exconununicated,  while  below  them  were 
boxes  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  congregation,  as  they 
entered,  for  the  poor. 

The  greatest  reverence  was  paid  by  every  Jew  to  his 
synagogue.  It  could  not  be  built  near  a  public  bath,  or  a 
wash-house,  or  a  tannery,  and  if  it  were  taken  down  no  one 
would  on  any  account  cross  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
stood. 

The  chief  authorities  of  the  Synagogue  were  a  council  of 
■»  schflrar,  m.  elders,^^ "  of  whom  one  acted  as  head,  though  only  the  first 
among  equals.     They  pronounced  excommunications,   de- 
livered sentences  on  ofienders  of  various  kinds,  managed  the 
charities  of  the  congregation,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of 

■  Mywr.  sii    strangers.^*   They  were  a  local  counterpart  of  the  "  eldera  of 

■  ^^^  ^  ^-  the  people,"  who,  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,^ 
"  ^k  M^u.   formed  a  kind  of  national  senate,^  and  of  those  humbler 

1  Maco.  19.  •  I 
14.  0..  *c  Ait 
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" elders "  who  constituted  the  ruling  body  over  towns  and  oharxiu 
districts,*^  as  they  formerly  had  also  done  over  the  different  *  U^Vo  * 
tribes.^  ^    It  marks  the  simple  and  healthy  basis  of  society  in  « ||[S!'iru 
Israel,  that  the  one  idea  of  the  family  and  household,  ruled 
by  its  head,  thus  lay  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the 
very  name — ^House  of  Israel — by  which  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  wajB  known.^    The  head  ruler  or  elder  of  the  Syna- "  gbS^'SL"' 
gogue  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.'    ^•"^•'**^ 

The  inferior  offices  were  held  by  various  officials.  The 
Hazan,  or  "  minister, "«  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  of 
cleaning  the  lamps,  opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing 
any  other  necessary  servile  work,  like  a  modem  sexton, 
besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the  rulers.  But  he,  also,  in 
many  cases,  led  the  prayers  and  chants.  It  was  his  part 
to  hand  the  roll  of  the  Law  to  the  Reader  for  the  time, 
pointing  out  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day.^  The  Reader,"  Boxtaxi^hm 
as  representative  of  the  congregation,  had  to  blow  the 
trumpet  at  the  new  moon,  and  to  strew  a9hes  on  his  head  on 
fast  days.^  The  alms  of  the  congregation  were  collected  and  •  j<»t»itt4. 
distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom  two  were  required 
to  act  together  in  the  receiving ;  three  in  the  distribution.^^  »  schoiw,  m. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  functionary  for  reading  the 
prayers,  which  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 
and  by  its  authority,  by  any  one  empowered  for  the  time.'^n  maom^m 
Any  member  of  the  congregation,  unless  he  were  a  minor, 
was  qualified  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Hazan  generally  led  the  chanting,  and  read  the  ordinary 
lessons.  A  curious  feature  in  the  organization  wa»,  that  in 
each  synagogue,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were  paid  to 
attend  every  service  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  that  there 
migfit  never  be  fewer  present  than  the  Rabbis  required  to 
constitute  a  lawful  service. 

Thtre  seems  to  have  been  only  one  synagogue  in 
Nazarvth,^  80  that,  as  all  the  Jews  in  the  town  doubtless  « i-kein 
attended  it,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  must 
liave  been  other  than  Israelites,  or  the  town  itself  must  have 
been  small,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  other  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  whose  ruins  have  been  discovered.  The  congre- 
gation would,   in  many  respects,   be  very  different  from 
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CHAP.  xiiL  Western  notions.    The  men  came  in  the  long,  flowing,  and, 
to  us,  feminine-looking  dress  of  the  East ;  their  heads  covered 
with  turbans  of  various  colours — ^some  simple,  others  costly 
— or  with  the  plain  keffiyeh,  a  kerchief  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk,  of  various  colours,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  ccmers 
hung  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed, 
and  loosely  held  round  the  head  by  a  cord — ^as  is  still  the  Arab 
custom ;  their  clothing,  only  a  long  white  or  striped  tunic, 
of  linen  or  cotton,  with  sleeves,  next  the  body — Abound  at  the 
loins  by  a  sash  or  girdle, — ^and  a  loose  abba  or  cloak  thrown 
over  it ;  their  bare  feet  shod  with  sandals.     Over  the  abba 
some  would  wear  a  wide  scaif  of  white  wool,  thin  and 
light ;  with  bars  of  red,  purple,  and  blue ;   but  with  many, 
this  scarf,  enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  be  the  only  outer 
garment     A  few  rich  men  might,  perhaps,   wear  one  of 
silk,  adorned  with  silver  or  gold.     This  was  the  Tallith,  an 
»  p^g  from    indispensable  part  of  the  clothing  of  a  Jew7*'   From  its  four 
'^'^^•^    comers  hung  four  tassels  of  eight  threads  a-piece,*  of  hyacinth- 
Buxtorf,  877.  blue,*  of  wool  alone,  woven  and  made  up  with  superstitious 
T*  Deiitssch.     carCj  as  a  half  religious  art,  by  a  Jew  only.^*    These  were 
dn**MeISih^  the  Zizith,  or  fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  express 
««•        '  commandment  of  Moses,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  make 
the  wearer  *' remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
n  Num.  w:88,  ^^^  ^^  thcm."^*     So  sacrcd,  indeed,  were  they,  that  a  smaller 
g.  ^Dettu     Tallith,  as  well,  duly  provided  with  them,  was  worn  under- 
neath the  clothing  by  every  Jew,  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
he  had  been  taught,  even  in   childhood,   never  to  put  it 
on  without  repeating  the  prayer — '*  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us 
with  Thy  commandments,  and  given  us  the  commandment 
of  the  fringes."    The  outer  Tallith,  indeed,  \tas  only  worn 
because  the  fringes  of  this  one  were  covered  up,  and  could 
not  be  kissed,  as  the  Rabbis  required,  from  time  to  time, 
during  one  of  the  synagogue  prayers.^    The  right  use  of  the 
lessons  of  the  fringes  a  Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping 
the  whole  Law,  for  the  Rabbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters  of 
the  name  Zizith,  used  as  figures,  made  up  the  number  600, 
they  and  the  five  knots  and  eight  tlireads,  are  equal  to  the 
»  Bnxiorf.  • «.   whole  618  recepts  of  the  Lr^^w.^* 
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The  Jewish  mothers  and  daughters  of  Nazareth,  as  they  oHAFxnx 
oaade  their  way  to  the  synagogue,  were  not  less  Oriental  and 
strange.     They  were  always  veiled  in  white  at  public  wor- 
ship/' and  not  unfrequently  at  other  times.^®    Their  flowing  "ioor.ii.  l 
mantles  showed  as  great  variety  of  colour  as  female  dress    -ki^^." 
does  now,  but  they  were  much  the  same  in  shape  as  they    winer.Ma 
had  been  for  centuries.     Like  many  of  the  men,  they  wore 
turbans,  but  they  showed  a  conti'ast  to  the  other  sex  in  their 
ornaments.     On  week  days  they  wore  nose  rings,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  on  the  Sabbath,^*  though  they  »  T^imnd; 
indulged  in  earrings,  .and  metal  armlets,  and  necklaces  and    f^w.*^* 
leg  rings,  which  tinkled  as  their  wearers  walked.     Their    toHentig. 
feet,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  shod  with  sandals.     The 
males  of  a  family  might  go  to  the  synagogue  any  way  they 
chose,  but  the  women  went  only  by  back  streets,  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  men.®^    All,  alike,  were  required  to  greet  no »  phnotoFiMo 
one,  and  to  make  no  reverence,  whoever  passed,  nor  to  loiter 
by  the  way,  lest  it  should  distract  their  minds  from  thinking 
upon  God.    At  the  threshold  all  laid  aside  their  sandals,  for 
it  was  unbeconung  to  enter  even  one's  own  house  with  shod 
feet^  far  less  the  house  of  God ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  all 
kept  their  heads  covered  during  the  whole  ser\j^ce.     Every 
man,  on  entering,  prepared  to  put  on  his  Tephillin*  or  phylac- 
teries^ which   must  be  worn   every  day  during  morning 
prayer.®^  They  consisted  of  two  small  parchment  boxes,  about «  um.  js.  s 
an  inch  square,  one  divided  into  four  parchment  compart- 
ments, the  other  left  undivided.     On   the  two  sides  was 
stamped  the  letter  ^^  as  part  of  the  word  Shaddai — one  of 
the  names  of  the  Almighty.     Four  slips  of  parchment,  each 
about  an  inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  inscribed  with 
the  verses — Deut  vi.  4 — 9;  Deut.  ix.  13 — 21 ;  Exod.  xiiL 
2 — 10;  and  Exod.  xiii.  11 — 16,  were  placed  in  the  different 
compartments  of  the  one,  a  parchment  lid  enclosing  the 
whole,  with  long  leather  thongs  attached,  to  bind  it  on  the 
forehead.     The  second  box  was  exactly  the  same,  except 
Ihat  its  interior  was  not  divided,  and  the  verses  of  Scripture 
enclosed  were  written,  in  four  columns,   on  one  piece  of 
parchment. 

The  former  of  these  phylacteries,  or  amulets^  was  bound 
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OHAP.  xiiL  on  the  forehead  exactly  between  the  eyes,  before  morning 
prayer  began ;  the  other  on  the  left  arm,  opposite  the  heart, 
Its  thongs  being  wound  seven  times  round  the  arm  and 
X  cuiien.  808,  thrfce  round  the  middle  finger.^*  Their  wearer  was  now 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  servioes.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Tallith,  the  Tephillin  were  put  on  with  words  of  prayer  in  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  country. 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue  was  limited  to  prayer  and 
reading  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  for  though  a  Rabbi  ox 
other  person,  if  present,  might  be  asked  to  speak,  this  was  an 
addition  to  the  prescribed  forms.     The  service  began  with 
silent  prayer  by  all  present,  the  congregation  standing  during 
this  as  during  all  the  prayers.      Then  the  Reader,  wear- 
ing his  Tallith,  having  entered  the  raised  enclosure  in  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue,  recited  a  prayer  of  adoration  from 
the  desk — "  Blessed  be  Thou  by  whose  word  the  world  was 
created ;  blessed  be  Thou  for  ever  I     Blessed  be  Thou  who 
hast  made  all  out  of  nothing ;  blessed  be  He  who  orders  and 
confirms ;  blessed  be  He  who  has  pity  on  the  earth ;  blessed 
be  He  who  has  pity  on  his  creatures ;  blessed  be  He  who 
richly  rewards  His  saints ;  blessed  be  He  who  lives  for  ever, 
and  is  for  ever  the  same ;  blessed  be  He,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer!     Blessed  be  Thy  namel     Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eteiiial  I     Our  God  I    King  of  the  universe  I     All-Merciful 
God  and  Father  I     Thy  people  utter  Thy  praise  with  their 
lips :  Thy  godly  servants  proclaim  thy  glory  and  honour. 
We  would  praise  Thee,  Eternal  Lord  God,  with  the  psalms 
of  Thy  servant  David ;  we  would  laud  and  magnify  Thee 
with  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.    We  do  homage  to 
Thy  name,  our  King,  our  God,  the  only  One,  He  who  liveth 
for  ever,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  glorious  for  ever  and  ever  1 
Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Eternal  1     Lord,  blessed  be  Thou  in 
songs  of  praise !  '*     To  this,  as  to  all  prayers,  the  congrega- 

s  ooyflo,  809    tion  answered,  Amen.^ 

Readings  from  different  parts  of  the  Scripture  then 
followed,  in  part  a  collection  of  separate  verses,  in  part 
connected  extracts,  ending  with  the  last  six  Psalms,^  this 
introductory  portion  of  the  service  closing  with  another 
short  but  exalted  prayer.    A  few  verses  more  from  Scripture 
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followed,^  and  then  came  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Passage  cH^pjan. 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  short  prayer.  "  }2S*-  •• 

Presently  the  Reader  summoned  the  congregation  to  join  S?"*^  ** '" 
in  a  short  responsive  utterance  of  praise  known  as  the 
Kadish."  **  Praise  the  Lord,*"  said  he,  **  who  is  worthy  to  be 
praised,**  and  to  this  the  people,  bowing,  responded,  "  Praised 
be  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  and  eternally  worthy  of  praise  1'* 
and  so,  through  several  antiphonies. 

It  was  obligatory  on  every  Jew  to  repeat  certain  verses 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  These  were  now 
read.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  S'chma,"  or 
"Hear,**  from  their  beginning  with  the  words,  "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Eternal,  our  God,  is  one  Eternal  God."  Two 
prayers  preceded  them,  the  one,  heard  with  joy  and  yet  with 
trembling,  exalting  God  for  His  Mnjesty  in  the  heavens, 
amidst  tlie  armies  of  the  angels.  It  was  believed  to  be 
listened  to  by  all  heaven,  God  Himself  and  the  angels  re- 
sponding, at  its  close — "  Happy  the  people  in  such  a  case ; 
happy  the  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah  1  "^  The  other «  p*.  m.  k 
thanked  God  for  His  love  to  Israel,  and  asked  enlightenment  ^""^ 
in  His  holy  law.  Another  short  prayer  was  now  read, 
thanking  Him  for  the  mighty  works  He  had  done  for  their 
fathers,  especially  in  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  and  closing 
with  supplication  for  delivery  as  a  nation  from  their  evil  state. 
The  closing  words  chanted  by  the  Reader  were  striking — 
"  Rock  of  Israel  I  up  I  to  the  help  of  Israel :  save,  for  Thy 
promise  sake,  Judah  and  Israeli  Save  us.  Eternal  God, 
eternal  God  of  Hosts  I  whose  name  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Eternal,  who  of  old  didst  redeem  Israel  I " 

During  all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,®^  Avith  •  M*tt«.& 
their  faces  towards  the  shrine  of  the  Law.    Only  the  Reader    Luke  i«.*  h- 
spoke :  the  congregation  simply  responded  "  Amen,"  except 
at  the  Kadish. 

Now  commenced  the  second  part  of  the  service — the 
repeating  of  the   "prayers  known   as  the  eighteen  Bene- 
dictions,*'^ or  simply  as  "  The  Prayer."^     It  was  originally  m  Tenih. 
drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,^  ~  but  finally  «  Dembourj 
arranged  in   its  present  form,  with  one  or  two  additional 
prayers,  about  the  year  100  after  Christ^    The  whole  were  »  gehixw,  mo 
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spoken  by  the  entire  congregation  softly,  and  then  aloud  by 
the  Reader,  and  this  was  repeated  at  the  evening  service,  it 
being  required  of  every  Israelite  that  he  should  repeat  them 
all,  for  himself,  three  times  every  day,  just  as  he  was 
required  to  repeat  the  S'chma  twice  daily.  During  this 
series  of  prayers  the  whole  congregation  stood,  immovable, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  shrine,  and  their  feet  close 
together,  in  an  attitude  of  fixed  devotion.^  At  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  the  first  and  sixteenth  Benedictions  all  bent 
the  knee,  and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  S'chma,  these  prayers  were  read  without  the 
change  or  addition  of  a  word.  After  the  congregation  had 
recited  them  the  Reader,  still  standing  in  the  raised  enclo- 
sure, took  three  steps  backwards,  then  three  forwards: 
stood  quite  still,  and  commenced,  "  Lord,  open  Thou  our 
lips,  that  our  mouth  may  show  forth  Thy  praise  I"^^  "  I  will 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
our  God  1  "^^  The  first  three  prayers  of  the  eighteen  contained 
ascriptions  of  praise,  the  last  three  thanksgivings,  and  the 
twelve  between,  supplications  for  the  nation  and  for  indi- 
viduals. As  the  Reader  closed,  he  recited  the  words — "  We, 
here  below,  would  hallow  Thy  name,  as  it  is  hallowed  in 
heaven,    as  is  written  in  the  prophets®^ — *  One   cried  to 

another,  and  said .' "     The  congregation  then  responded, 

''  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  His  glory  1 "  Then  the  Reader  began  again  :  **  They 
who  stand  before  Him  say, '  Blessed;* "  and  the  congregation 
answered,  "  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His 
place."^*  The  Reader,  once  more,  began:  "In  Thy  holy 
Scripture  it  is  written:"^*  and  the  congregation  answered, 
"The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever,  even  Thy  God,  0  Zion,  unto 
all  generations.    Hallelujah  !" 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  on  Sabbaths,  the  Law 
was  now  read.  For  the  Sabbaths,  the  five  Books  of  Moses 
were  divided  into  fifty  sections,  of  seven  lessons  each,  and  a 
complete  section  was  repeated  each  Sabbath,  so  that  the 
Law  was  read  through  in  a  year.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson, 
and  at  its  beginning,  a  collect  was  read,  and  between  each^ 
the  Expositor — a  member  of  the  congregation  who  had  been 
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iimtcd  fop  the  purpose,  and  who  stood  in  the  desk  beside   qharxih 

the  Reader  while  the  lesson  was  being  read— delivered  a 

short  address  from  it.    A  priest^  if  present,  had  the  first 

invitation,  then  a  Levite,  and  any  one  who  seemed  to  know 

the  Law  came  after.     The  roll  of  the  Prophets  was  handed 

to  him  by  the  Reader  after  the  closing  collect  of  the  lesson. 

At  each  service  there  was  thus  a  series  of  short  conmnents. 

One  Expositor  gave  a  general  address  on  the  Law  embodied 

m  the  lesson :   another  an  exhortation  based  on  it,  and  a 

third  expounded  the  allegorical  mysteries  it  shadowed  forth. 

Each  was,  however,  expected  to  illustrate  the  three  cardinal 

points  of  Jewish  piety — ^the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of 

one's  neighbour,  this  last  duty  being  additionally  enforced 

by  a  collection  in  the  boxes  at  the  door  "  for  the  land  of 

Israel''^  -pwimm 

Very  few  relics  of  these  8}Tingogue  addi*esses  survive,  but 
we  are  able  even  from  these,  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  to 
realize  thdr  general  characteristics.  Short,  and  in  great 
measure  made  up  of  pfo verbs,  natural  imagery,  and  parables, 
*hey  were  very  different  from  our  sermons.  One  example 
will  suffice.  Kn  ancient  address  from  the  same  chapter  of 
Isaiah^^  from  which  Jesus  took  His  text  in  the  synagogue*  okei. 
of  Nazareth,  runs  thus—  the  special  words  commented  on 
being,  **  He  hath  clothed  me  Anth  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion :" — 

"There  are  seven  garments,"  says  the  speaker,  "which 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has  put  on  since  the 
world  began,  or  will  put  on  before  the  hour  when  He  will 
visit  with  His  wrath  the  godless  Edom."^®  When  He  created  ••  Ahsaem 

*^  ailiulGa  to  thf 

the  world  He  clothed  Himself  in  honour  and  glory,  for  it    ^^ 
says  :*  *  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  glory.'     When  •  p^  loi  i. 
He  showed  Himself  at  the  Red  Sea  He  clothed  Himself  in 
majesty,  for  it  says  :^^  '  The  Lord  reigneth.  He  is  clothed  with  »"pii.m.i. 
majesty.'    When  He  gave  the  Law  He  clothed  Himself  with 
might,  for  it  says:^^^  *  Jehovah  is  clothed  with  might,  where-  «*  Pfc. ».  i. 
with  He  hath  girded  Himself.'   As  often  as  He  forgave  Israel 
its  sins  He  clothed  Himself  in  white,  for  it  says:^^  *  His  «•!>«.  7. » 
garment  w^as  white  as  snow.'   When  He  punishes  the  nations 
of  the  world  He  puts  on  the  garments  of  vengeance,  for  it . 
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cHAFjtra.  says  :^^  *  He  put  on  the  gannents  of  vengeance  for  clothing 
-•iiai»iiM.ir.  and  was  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak.'  He  will  put  on  the  sixth 
robe  when  the  Messiah  is  revealed.     Then  will  He  clothe 
»* uaiah 59. 17.  Himsclf  ui  rightcousness,  for  it  says:^^   'For  He  put  on 
rightoousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  of  salvation  on 
His  head.'    He  will  put  on  the  seventh  robe  when  He 
punishes  Edom.   Then  will  He  clothe  Himself  in  Adorn  (red), 
•»i»iiai6a.i   for  it  says  :^^  *  Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  thine  apparel?' 
But  the  robes  with  which  He  will  clothe  the  Messiah  will 
M  i>»bh  «i.  m  shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  for  it  says:^®^  'As 
E?iJ^S^  a  bridegroom  who  is  crowned  with  his  turban,  like  a  priest' 
And  the  sons  of  Israel  will  rejoice  in  His  light,  and  will  say, 
'  Blessed  be  the  hour  when  the  Messiah  was  bom,  blessed  the 
••»  oomp.  Luke  womb  which  bore  Him,^°^  blessed  the  eyes  that  were  counted 
Mo^maiutt   worthy  to  see  Him.^^   For  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing 
la  2a.         and  peace,^^  His  speech  is  rest  to  the  soul,^^^  the  thoughts  of 
utMattn.29.    His  heart  confidence  and  joy,  the  speech  of  His  lips  pardon 
and  forgiveness,  His  prayer  like  the  sweet-smeUing  savour 
of  a  sacrifice,  His  supplications  holin(!ss  and  purity.'     O  how 
■u  PB.  SI.  19.     blessed  is  Israel  for  whom  such  a  lot  is  reserved,  for  it  says  :^^^ 
*  How  great  ia  Thy  goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
.»  Pedtk.  4.     that  fear  Thee.' "  ^^ 
uiVii*°*       On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  first  of  the  seven  lessons 
^J>jjj^»^  for  the  next  Sunday  was  read,  but  it  was  divided  into  three 
SBKS?"*'   portions,  before  each  of  which  one  of  the  congregation  was 
called  up  to  the  desk. 

A  few  prayers  more  from  the  Reader,  and  the  service  was 
ended,  with  a  parting  benediction  delivered  by  a  priest  with 
uplifted  hands,  if  one  were  present,  if  not,  by  the  Reader 
The  prayers  were  repeated  in  the  common  dialect  of  Palestine 
as  a  rule,  but  in  Greek  towns,  such  as  CsBsarea,  they  were 
also  recited  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  of  the  Law 
« Jon, km.  or  the  Prophets  was  translated  into  the  spoken  language^ ^' 
by  an  interpreter,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Reader. 

Such  was  the  morning  service.  In  the  afternoon  this 
congregation  met  once  more ;  heard  a  shorter  sa^ce,  and 
remained,  frequently,  listening  to  addresses,  tUl  lamplight  in 
the  evening.  The  '^  Amen  "  of  the  congregation,  from  time 
to  time,  was  the  only  interruption  sanctioned,  but  amon<$ 
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Opicntals  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  enforce  silence.  oH^jni 
Ever  and  anon  a  hearer  volunteered  assistance  if  the  speaker 
hesitated,  or  corrected  a  mistake  if  he  supposed  one  made, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  at  times,  signified  aloud  their 
agreement,  shouted  a  contradiction,  or  even  ordered  the 
speaker  to  be  silent.*" 

When,  to  the  many  prayers  of  the  synagogue  service  we 
add  those  required  in  private  life,  the  "  vain  repetitions  "^^*  "**  ^'*'-  *'  ^ 
against  which  Christ  cautioned  His  hearers  on  the  Mount 
may  be  understood.  Besides  the  five  daily  repetitions  of 
the  S'chma  and  the  Benedictions,  every  Jew  gave  thanks 
before  and  after  every  act  of  eating  or  drinking,  before,  and, 
often,  after,  each  of  the  countless  external  rites  and  exercises 
required  of  him ;  and  there  were,  besides,  special  prayers  for 
new  moons,  new  years,  feasts,  half  feasts,  and  fasts,  and 
many  for  special  incidents  of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer, 
always  prescribed  in  exact  words,  was  in  fact  multiplied  till 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  often  formal  and  mechanical 
—a  mere  outward  act,  of  superstitious  importance  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered 

Such  a  circle  of  synagogue  service,  constantly  repeated, 
we  must  conceive  the  child  Jesus  to  have  frequented  from 
his  earliest  years,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 

The  influence  of  an  institution  in  which  the  Law  was  read, 
throughout,  every  year,  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  part,  twice 
each  week,  with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days ;  in  which 
the  Prophets  and  Psalms  were  constantly  brought  before  the 
congregation,  and  in  which  multiplied  prayers,  always  the 
same,  impressed  on  the  mind  every  emotion  and  thought  of 
the  national  religion,  in  language  often  grand  and  solemn 
in  the  extreme — must  have  been  great.  The  sjmagogue 
vas,  in  fact,  the  seed-bed  of  Judaism :  its  inspiring  soul  and 
its  abiding  nurture.**  It  was  in  it  that  Jesus  was  first  drawn 
into  love  and  sympathy,  as  a  child,  for  His  people,  and  that 
He  heard  the  rights,  duties,  and  prospects,  of  the  suffering 
people  of  God,  and  drank  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Law 
itnd  the  Prophets,  by  which,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  "  He  kept 
on  growing  in  wisdom.**^  The  lessons  He  learned  in  it  can 
be  traced  through  the  whole  Gospels.     The  addresses  He 
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oBh^iTL  heard  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless  Rabbinical 
refinements,  with  a  Pharisaic  colouring,  which  His  pure  and 
sinless  soul,  filled  with  the  love  of  His  heavenly  Father, 
instinctively  prized  at  their  true  value.     His  words  in  after 
life  often  show  that  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  in  the  synagogue,  who  made  the  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  on  which  service  was  held,  their  days  of  fasting ; 
who  paraded  a  show  of  long  prayera  or  of  liberal  alms ; 
and  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  the  front  seats,  where  they 
would  be  most  in  honour,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
called  up  to  speak.     As  He  grew  older  He  would  meet,  in 
turn,  in  the  synagogue,  every  shade  of  the  religion  of  the  day, 
—the  strictness  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  the  mildness 
of  that  of  Hillel ;  Jewish  bigotry,  and  Gralila>an  freedom  and 
tolerance;    the  latitudinarianism  of  the   Sadducee,  or  the 
puritanical  strictness  of  the  Essene.     The  gifeat  doctrines  of 
ceremonial  purity,  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  coming  redemption  of  Israel, 
would  sound  in  His  ears  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  giving  Him 
much  to  retain  and  still  more  to  reject.     In  the  sjmagoguc 
He  came  in  contact  with  the  religious  life  of  His  race,  in 
its  manifold  aspects.     We  see,  in  His  public  life,  how  the 
crowds  that  gathered  round  Him,  as  the  new  Rabbi  of  Israel, 
.  entered  into  conversation  with  Him  on  the  subjects  of  His 
discourse,  or  commented  on  them  afterwards,  and  He  had, 
no  doubt,  done  much  the  same  with  the  teachers  He  heard 
in  His  earlier  years.     The   Rabbis  whom   He  met  in  the 
synagogues,  in  the  markets,  or  at  meals,  were  accustomed 
to  exchange  question  and  answer  with  all,  and  must  often 
have  had  to  reply  to  His  searching  questions,   and   deep 
insight  into  Scripture.      Nor  would  the   longing  of  the 
people  at  large,  for  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  oppressors 
of  the  nation  escape  His  notice.     As  a  man  in  all  things 
like  other  men,  except  in  His  sinlessness — the  synagogue 
LukM.sa.    with  its  services,  and  the  free  expression  of  thought,  botli 
\\:  ^iLlkh*  ^^  public  and  private,  which  it  favoured,  must  have  been 
^isfs^V  01^^    ^^   ^^^    ^^^^^    agencies   in    developing    His    human 

14.18,27;         ^«i.„«n'»lld 

i9.3.is.ie.    nature.   **** 

Lake  11. 16, 
97,  t7:  1118, 
81;  14.16. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCEa 

AMONG  the  influences  amidst  which  the  child  Jesus  grew  chaf  xn 
up  at  Nazareth,  the  Synagogue,  with  its  constantly 
recurring  services,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important 
It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  however,  that  its 
religion  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  daily 
events,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  xnth  its  cycle  of  feasts, 
half-feasts  and  fasts,  must  have  had  a  great  effj^t  in  colour- 
ing the  general  mind,  and  perpetuating  the  system  and 
sentiments  which  they  illustrated.  There  were  four  diffe- 
rent reckonings  of  the  Hebrew  year — that  which  commenced  ' 
with  the  first  day  of  Kisan,  and  was  known  as  *'  the  year  of 
kings  and  feasts ; "  a  second,  which  dated  from  the  first 
of  Elul — ^that  is,  from  the  full  moon  of  August — from  which 
the  year  was  calculated  for  the  tithing  of  cattle ;  a  third, 
from  the  first  day  of  Tisri — ^that  is,  from  the  new  moon  of 
September — ^from  which  the  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  were  reckoned ;  and  a  fourth,  fr<«n  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Schebet — from  which  the  age  of  trees  was 
counted,  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  for  noting  the  time 
when  it  became  la^vful^*  to  eat  the  fruit.                                  »  Miachmi 

Snotsd  in 

moon  would  be  a  great  event  each  month,  even  in  a  retired   ^»>«*^^«»- 
place  like  Nazareth.     Jesus  would  hear,  how,  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month,  men  were  posted  on  all  the  heights  round 
Jerusalem  to  watch  for  it;  how  they  hastened,  at  the  utmost*  MiachnftBosii. 
Epe^id,  to  the  Temple,  with  the  news,  even  if  it  were  Sabbath,*   ^^1""%^:; 
and  how  the  sacred  trumpet  sounded  to  announce  it,  and  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
special  sacrifices  were  offered.'    The  appearance  of  the  new   igf^oT* 
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OHAP.  XIV.   moon  had  in  all  ages  been  a  great  day  in  Israel,  as  it  also 

'  liLiv^n:^^'  ^^'^  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.*    The  Rabbis  aflBirmed 

jc«.^Ant.  m.    ^j^^^  Q^^  Himself  had  spoken  of  it  to  Moses,  and  told  him 

how  to   observ'^e  it.     All  over  the  land  it  was  celebrated, 

#         monthly,  by  special  religious  solemnities,  and  by  universal 

rejoicing ;  in  some  months  more  than  in  others ;  every  one 

in  Jerusalem,  who   could,  repairing  to    the  Temple,  and 

all,  elsewhere,  making  it  a  point  to  attend  the  synagogue  on 

that  day.     In  the  fondly  remembered  times  of  the  past,  the 

day  of  the  new  moon  had  been  that  on  which,  especially,  the 

i  t  King*  4.  tt,  people  flocked  to  the  prophets  to  receive  instruction,*  and  on 

S^sli/hS'  which  their  ancestors,  at  some  periods,  had  been  wont  to 

«.  b.  worship,  from  their  roofs,  the  returning  light,  as  that  of  the 

Queen  of  Heaven. 

Many  things  would  impress  this  event  on  the  Nazareth 
children.  They  doubtless  noticed  how  all  the  men  of 
the  village  watched  from  their  doors,  each  month,  for  the 
new  light,  ^d  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers,  with 
covered  head,  repeat  the  prayer  still  used  by  every  pious 
Jew  at  first  seeing  it — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lord,  our  God  ! 
who,  through  Thy  Word,  didst  create  the  heavens,  and 
their  whole  host,  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth.  He  ap- 
pointed them  a  law  and  time  that  they  should  not  go  back 
from  theu*  places.  Joyfully  and  gladly  they  fulfil  the  will 
of  their  Creator,  whose  working  and  whose  works  are  truth. 
He  spoke  to  the  moon,  and  cominand'jd  her  that  she  should 
renew  herself  in  glory  and  splendour,  for  those  whom  He  has 

•  i^L  iMioh  carried  from  their  mother's  breast,^  for  they,  too,  will  be  one 

day  renewed  Uke  her,  and  glorify  their  Creator  after  the 

honour  of  His  kingdom.     Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who 

'Tumnd        rcncwest  the  moons.^     Nor  would   the  simple  household 

iJS^by^**'  feast  that  followed  be  unnoticed,  with  its  invited  guests,  nor 

BibSL2SS>'iL  ^^^  Sabbath  rest  of  all  from  their  daily  work,®  for  it  must 

•  ?o°JJJ  1  it    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  welcome  monthly  holiday  to  the  school  children 
E^'.  Alter,  of  Nazorcth. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Hebrew  year — the  Passover  and 
the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread — ^began  on  the  15th  day  of 
Nisan,  the  first  month,  and  lasted  till  the  22nd,^  It  was 
one  of  the  three  yearly  feasts  which  every  IsraeL'te,  if  he 
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could,  attended  in  Jerusalem.     Like  circumcision,  which,    ohap^xtv. 

indeed,  was  hardly  thought  so  sacred,*  its  due  observance  *  Jj^**'*-^*" 

was  esteemed  a  vital  necessity,  on  no  account  to  be  neglected 

in  any  year.  It  was  the  annual  sacrament  of  the  whole  Jewish 

race.     The  Passover  lamb  was  the  one  offering  which  all 

presented  spontaneously.     It  not  only  commemorated   a 

national  deliverance — ^the  "  passing  over  *'  of  Israel  by  the 

destroying  angel,  but  was  believed  to  secure  the  same  mercy 

for  themselves  hereafter.®    Every  one  regarded  it  as  a  debt 

he  owed,  and  must  by  all  means  pay,  if  he  would  be  counted 

worthy  of  a  part  in  the  congregation  of  Israel     It  was,  in 

fact,  a  household  sacrifice,  which  each  family  offered  on  its 

own  behalf,  that  its  transgressions  through  the  year  might 

be  "  passed  over."    Even  till  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history 

the  fikther  of  each  household  himself  killed  the  male  lamb  oi 

goat  required,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and 

doorposts,  as  an  expiation  for  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  for 

any  who  might  have  joined  them  in  keeping  the  feast. ^®        u  nvMnhi^ 

Pious  Israelites  were  careful  to  accustom  their  children, 
from  the  earliest  years,  to  the  requirements  of  their  religion, 
and  hence  often  brought  them  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  great  feasts.  Indeed,  even  the  liberal  school  of  Hillel 
made  it  binding  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  child  was  able,  with  the 
help  of  its  father's  hand,  to  climb  the  flight  of  steps  into 
the  Temple  courts. ^^  '»  Lightfoot, 

^  Ohorocniih 

The  Passover  itself  was  eaten  only  by  males, ^*  but  the    <^^^^ 
week  of  the  feast  was  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing,  so  that    *'*• 
husbands  were  wont  to  take  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  sons, 
with  them. 

Joseph  and  Mary^^  went  to  Jerusalem,  every  year,  to  the  »  Lake  t  n. 
Passover,  and  took   Jesus  with  them,   for  the  first  time, 
when  He  was  twelve  years  old.   Like  His  cousin  John,^^  He  "  Lakei.80; 
ha«l  oTown  in  mind  and  body,  and  showed  a  sweet  relirious    ■ameword. 

o  •/  '  o  are  used  of 

spiriL^**^  The  journey  must  have  been  the  revelation  of  a  new  ^^  J^ 
world  to  Him — a  world,  beyond  the  hills  of  Samaria,  which 
iia<l  hitherto  seemed  the  limit  of  the  earth,  as  He  looked 
away  to  them  from  the  hill-top  behind  Niizareth. 

Only  a  Jew  could  realize  the  feelings  such  a  visit  must  have 
raised  even  in  a  child    Jerusalem,  to  the  Israelite,  was  more, 
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^3HAP.xiv>  if  possible,  than  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahommcdan.  The  whole 
*'  land  of  Israel "  was  "  holy,"  since  it,  only,  could  oflFcr  to 
God  the  first-fruits,  or  the  firstborn,  or  the  "perpetual" 
shewbread.  Its  walled  towns  were  still  "  holier."  No  leper 
was  allowed  in  them,  and  a  corpse  carried  out  to  burial 
» jum  .i».  could  not  be  brought  into  a  town  again.^*  But  Jerusalem, 
the  sacred  city,  the  seat  of  the  Temple,  had  a  sanctity  all  i  ts 
own.  By  Rabbinical  laws,  which,  however,  were,  doubtless, 
often  neglected,  even  holy  offerings,  of  the  lower  kinds, 
and  second  tithes,  might  be  eaten  in  it  The  dead  must  bo 
carried  out  before  sunset  of  the  day  of  death.  No  houses 
could  be  let  for  lodgings,  and  no  sepulchres,  except  those  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  had  been 
tolerated.  No  impurity  was  sufiered,  lest  creeping  things 
should  defile  the  holy  city;  nor  could  scaffolds  be  set  up 
against  the  walls,  for  a  similar  fear  of  defilement.  Smoke 
from  household  fires  was  forbidden  ;  poultry  were  unlawful, 
because  they  scratched  up  the  soil,  and  might  defile  passing 
offerings;  no  leper  could  enter  the  gates;  gardens  were  prohi- 
bited, because  the  decaying  leaves  and  the  manure  would 
'iSmwW  ™^^^  ^^  offensive  smelL^^  Superstition  had  invented  the  most 
ceut,47,43.  amazlng  fancies,  as  proofs  of  the  passing  holiness  of  the 
city  in  its  whole  extent,  and  these  were,  doubtless,  uni- 
versally and  implicitly  believed.  It  was  maintained  that  no 
serpent  or  scorpion  ever  harmed  any  one  in  Jerusalem ;  that 
no  fly  was  ever  seen  in  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  sacri- 
fices ;  that  no  rain  ever  put  out  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  that  no 
wnd  ever  blew  aside  the  pillar  of  smoke  over  the  altar.  But 
the  hospitality  of  the  holy  city  was  less  open  to  question ; 
for  it  was  a  common  boast  that  no  one  had  ever  failed  to  find 
friendly  entertainment,  or  a  hearth  on  'which  to  roast  his 
passover.  However  churlish  to  all  besides,  the  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  to  their  own  nation  was  unbounded. 

But  if  the  city  were  holy,  it  was  mainly  so  because  of  the 
far  greater  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  within  its  bounds.  The 
Temple  mountain  held  the  fourth  place  in  local  holiness.  The 
ceremonially  unclean  could  not  enter  it.  The  space  between 
the  court  of  the  heathen  and  the  inner  courts — the  Z winger, 
or  Chel — itmked  next;  none  but  Israelites  could  enter  it, 
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and  not  even  they,  if  defiled  by  a  dead  body.*    The  women's   ohap^xiv. 
court  came  next     No  unclean  person,  even  after  bathing, 
could  enter  it  till  sunset.     The  Forecourt  of  the  Israelites 
was  stall  holier.     No  one  could  go  into  it  who  needed  expia- 
tion to  be  made  for  him.    Even  the  clean  must  bathe  before 
entering,  and  any  unclean  person  intruding,  through  over- 
sight, must  atone  for  his  error  by  a  tresspass-offcring.    The 
Forecourt  of  the  Priests  was  yet  more  sacred.     None  but  the 
priests  or  Lcvites  could  cross  its  threshold,  except  on  special 
occasions,  specified  by  the  Law.      The  space  between  the 
altar  and  the  Temple  had  a  still  greater  sanctity,  for,  into  it, 
no. priest  with  any  bodily  defect,  or  with  his  hair  in  disorder, 
or  with  a  torn  robe,  or  who  had  tasted  wine,  could  enter. 
The  Temple  itself  stood  apart,  in  the  tenth  and  highest  degree 
of  sanctity.    Before  entering  it^  every  priest  had  to  wash 
both  hands  and  feet.    In  this  revered  centre,  however,  there 
was  one  spot  more  awful  than  all  the  rest — the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  and  ho 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
performance  of  the  rites  of  the  day,  which  required  his 
entering  it  four  times. 

Such  a  country  and  city  could  not  fail  to  be  the  objects 
of  abiding  and  passionate  sentiment.     Affection  for  their 
native  land  led  to  the  unique  historical  phenomenon  of  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon.    Many  psalms  of  the 
period  still  record  how  the  captives  wept  by  the  ri  vers  of 
Babylon   when    they    remembered  Zion,   and  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows  of  their  banks  ;^®  and  the  same  intense  «•  va.  mt. 
longing  for  Palestine  is  illustrated  even  yet,  by  the  fond 
fancy  of  the  Targum^^  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  Jews  *•  p^J,^*  4 
who  die  in  foreign  lands,  make  their  way,  under  ground,  to    i^^SSa' " 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just^    iBuuoiom. 
of  which  it  is  to  be  the  scene.     The  wailing  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  over  their  ruined  Temple,  as  they  lean  against 
the  few  stones  of  it  which  yet  remain,  shows  the  same  feeling, 
and  it  is  shared  by  all  the  race  so  strongly,  that  some  earth 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave  of 
every  Jew  that  dies  away  from  it,  to  make  him  rest  in  peace* 

Ijove  of  their  mother-land,  however,  was  not  especially 
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MAP,  xtw.  that  whibh  linked  the  Jews  of  all  countries  in  Christ's  day 
into  a  great  brotherhood,  and  attracted  them  continually  to 
Jerusalem,  for  they  were  voluntarily  settled,  £Sir  and  wide,  in 
foreign  lands.  Nor  was  it  their  longing  for  freedom  and 
independence,  for  they  were  contented  subjects  of  all  forms 
of  government.  Their  eyes  were  everjrwhere  turned  to  the 
Temple,  and  they  found  in  it  the  centre  of  their  national 
unity.  Their  heavenly  and  earthly  fatherland  seemed  to 
meet  in  its  sacred  enclosure.  From  all  the  earth,  wherever 
a  Jew  lived,  rose  the  same  cry  as  that  of  the  exiles  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I 
come  and  appear  before  God?  I  pour  out  my  soul  in 
me  when  I  remember  these  things — how  I  went  with  the 
pilgrim  bands,  and  marched  up  with  them  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;   with  the  festive 

»  pfc.«Li-4  crowd  I  "^^  To  the  Jews  of  every  land  it  was  the  crown  and 
^4nd  glory  of  their  rehgious  system.  In  their  scattered  sjma- 
gogues  and  houses  of  prayer  they  looked  towards  it  at  every 
service.  Their  gifts  and  offerings  flowed  to  it  in  a  golden 
stream,  partly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  but 
even  more  to  gratify  their  religious  devotion.  Every  Jew 
over  twenty  throughout  the  world  gave  his  didrachma  yearly 
— in  pajoncnt  of  the  first-fruits  required  by  the  Law — to 

«  sohceokeii-   maintain  the  Temple  and  its  sacrifices.*^     Constant  volun- 

v^iigen,  tary  gifts,  besides,  often  of  great  value,  streamed  into  the 

holy  treasury.     Tithes,  also,  were  claimed  by  the  Rabbis 

from  all  Jews  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  wei  e  doubtless 

»  HertoftXTiii.  givcu  by  thc  devout*^  "  In  almost  every  town,**  says  Philo, 
"  there  is  a  chest  for  the  sacred  money,  and  into  this  the 
dues  are  put.  At  fixed  times  it  is  entrusted  to  the  foremost 
men  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  The  noblest  are  chosen  fix)m 
every  to\<rn  to  take  up  the  Hope  of  all  Jews,  untouched,  for 

•  Phiio,  de      on  this  payment  of  legal  dues  rests  the  hope  of  the  devout'*^ 

i£'.a'J«I*'    Egypt,  though  it  had  a  Temple  of  its  own  at  Leontopolis, 

sent  this  yearly  tribute  regularly ;  it  came  constantly  from 

Rome  and  all  the  West ;  from  Lesser  Asia  and  all  Syria. 

But  it  flowed  in  the  richest  stream  from  Babvlonia  and  the 
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countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  was  brought   onARxiv 
up  under  the  protection  of  thousands,  who  volunteered  to 
escort  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  protect  it  from  plunder  by  the 
Parthians  on  the  way.^*  *  j<*.  ^s^,*^*" 

Thus  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  the  grand  religious  ^g^  fai. 
centre  of  all  Israel,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  wanderings. 
The  Sanctuary  lived  in  every  heart.  To  maintain  it  invio- 
late was  the  one  common  anxiety.  Foreign  rulers  might  hold 
sway  over  Palestine,  and  even  over  Jerusalem,  and  so  long 
as  the  Temple  was  left  untouched,  submission  was  paid  them, 
as  the  will  of  fate.  If,  however,  the  haughtiness  or  greed 
of  the  enemy  violated,  or  even  only  threatened,  the  Sanctuary, 
there  ran  through  the  whole  Jewish  world  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation that  roused  them  at  once,  and  at  the  cry  that  the 
Temple  was  in  danger,  weapons  were  grasped  and  solemn 
prayers  rose,  and  one  deep  resolve  pervaded  all — to  shed  th6 
last  drop  of  their  blood  on  the  battle-field  or  at  the  Altar, 
for  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary.^  ■  jo*t,  i.  m. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  child  Jesus'^  to  "  i«im7.o. 
visit  the  Holy  City  at  the  season  of  the  Passover.    The  multi- 
tudes who  flocked  to  the  feast  from  all  countries  were  count- 
less.    "  Many  thousands,"  says  Philo,  "  from  many  thousand 
towns  and  cities,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  at  every 
feast  ;4fome  by  land,  others  by  sea,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south^^.     Even  at  Pentecost,  which  »  niiia  <ic 
attracted  a  much  smaller  number,  vast  crowds  of  Jews  and    JS^J^V-as: 
proselytes  were  present  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  iJie  then  known   world.^^*  AotB».j/.  n 
Josophus  reckoned  the  numbers  attending  a  single  Passover 
at  2,700,000,  inclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city.^^'  Every®  iwijudTi 
house  in  the  narrow  limits  of  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  and  the  whole  landscape  round  covered  with  the 
tents  or  booths,^^  of  mat,  and  wicker  work,  and  interwoven  »  Bi»nocth 
leaves,  extemporized  to  serve  as  shelter — ^like   the  similar 
structures  of  the  Easter  pilgrims  still^ — for  those  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  any  house.    The  routes  by  which 
they  travelled  to  the  Holy  City  from  all  lands  must  have 
been  like  those  to  Mecca,  at  certain  seasons,  even  now:  count- 
less vessels  laden  with  living  freights  of  pilgrims :  all  the  main 
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OTAPjuv.  lines  of  road  thronged  with  huge  caravans:  every  port  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  every  city  and  town  on  the  highways 
leading  to  the  great  centre,  thronged  as  \vith  the  passage  of 
armies.  The  vast  "  dispersion  *' — Jewish  by  birth,  senti- 
ment, or  adoption— converged  more  and  more  densely  on 
the  one  point, — Jerusalem.  Parthians,  Mcdes,  Elamites,  and 
Mesopotamians,  in  the  costume  of  the  far  East,  with  their 
long  trains  of  camels  and  mules ;  crowds  from  every  province 
of  Lesser  Asia — Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia, 
each  band  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own 
district;  swarthy  multitudes,  in  long  caravans,  or  afoot, — 
after  a  sea  voyage  to  Joppa  or  Cajsarea — from  Egypt,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  from  Libya  and  Cyrene ; 
pilgrims  even  from  imperial  Rome ;  men  from  the  slopes  oJ 
Cretan  Ida,  and  from  the  far-off  cities  and  towns  of  sandj 
Arabia,  met  under  the  shadow  of  the  Templa  The  whole 
world,  in  a  sense,  was  gathered  to  one  spot,  and  this,  itself, 
to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  the  boy  Jesus,  must  have  been  rich 
in  the  most  varied  influence  and  knowledge. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  would  make  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  If  there  were  no  gardens  in  Jerusa 
lem,^  there  was  a  girdle  of  them  reaching,  from  its  very  walls, 
down  the  valleys,  and  up  the  opposite  hill-sides;  one  of 
N  ughtfoot,  89.  them®^  so  famous  that  the  figs  from  it  were  sold  for  liiree  or 
»*  8*4  and  sd.  four  assarii  each.*^  The  garden  walls  and  ditches  netted 
over  all  the  approaches  to  the  city,  on  each  side.  On  the 
hills  around  rose  the  mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  at 
the  bend  where  the  valleys  of  Eidron  and  Hinnom  met, 
beside  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  eye  regaled  itself  with  the 
wide  and  rich  verdure  of  the  royal  gardens. 

As  Joseph,  and  Mary  with  her  Son,  came  in  sight  of  the 
city  from  the  north,  they  would  be  on  ground  as  high  as 
.,  MapofBn*-  Mouut  Ziou  i^  and  rising,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  even 
!sSv^??°*°*^  a  few  feet  higher,  while,  on  the  west,  Zion  rose,  on  an  average, 
about  100  feet  above  the  hiUs  across  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ; 
and,  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives  overtopped  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  100  feet,  and  the  Temple  hill*  by  no 
less  than  300.  Except  on  the  north,  however,  the  high 
ground  was  divided  from  Jerusalem  by  deep  valleys,  whicL 
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could  be  reached  from  within  the  city  only  by  steep  streets   chamiv 

and  roads.     The  pilgrims  encamped  in  the  valleys  of  Kidron 

or  Hinnom  saw  the  buildings  and  towers  of  Mount  Zion 

more  than  500  feet  above  them ;  and  those  whose  tents  were 

pitched  not  far  from  the  same  place,  at  Joab's  Well,  were 

nearly  600  feet  below  the  houses  of  the  upper  city.    The 

Court  of  the  Priests  looked  over  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  370 

feet  below ;  and  from  Mount  Zion  it  needed  a  descent  of  264 

feet  to  reach  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  Valley  of 

the  Kidron.**  •«  ru«Be  dt&t»xk 

are  from  tlw 

Jerusalem  was  thus,  pre-eminently,  a  mountain  city,  sur-  g^JJ^i^^p. 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,**  and  with  hills,  famous  and  »  Pfc-wct. 
sacred  beyond  all  others,  as  its  own  site.  The  road  from 
Kazareth  entered  the  new  lower  town,  by  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  passed  through  the  most  stirring  business  street — ^in  the 
bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  or  the  Tyropoeon : 
a  deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  Mounts  Zion  and  Moriah, 
then  crowded  with  the  narrow  lanes  which  serve  for  streets 
in  Eastern  cities.  In  the  new  town,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
two  hills,  were  the  shops  of  the  braziers ;  the  clothes'  bazaar, 
and  the  square  where  the  authorities  received  announce- 
ments of  the  new  moon,  and  gave  the  public  feasts  that 
followed,  monthly.  In  the  Tyropoeon,  the  streets  ran,  in 
terraces,  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  side  lanes  climbing 
here  and  there,  to  the  top,  past  the  bazaar  of  the  butchersi, 
and  that  of  the  wool-dealers,  to  the  upper  street,  where 
Ismael  Ben  Camithi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  having  gone 
out  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  to  speak  with  a  heathen, 
a  fleck  of  spittle  fell  on  his  clothes,  from  the  lips  of  the  un- 
circumcised,  and  defiled  him,  so  that  he  could  not  perform 
the  services  of  the  day,  and  had  to  get  his  brother  to  take 
his  place. 

On  the  west  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion, 
rose  the  old,  or  upper  city,  known  also  as  the  City  of  David. 
In  it  were  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  houses  of  the 
priests  who  lived  in  Jerusalem.  The  Wall  of  David  ran  along 
its  north  side,  opening  through  the  gate  Gennath,  to  Akra, 
or  the  lower  town.  High  above  this  wall,  which  was  over 
fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  the  three  famous  castles— Hippikus, 
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oHAP^xiv.  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne — built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
then  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands.  Of  these,  Hippikus,  stem 
and  massive,  towered  120  feet  above  the  wall,  at  its  north- 
west corner :  a  great  square  of  huge  stones,  in  successive 
stories,  the  upper  one  surmounted  by  battlements  and 
*•  jo«.  Mcii.  turrets.^^  Close  by,  and  in  a  line  with  it,  rose  Phasaelus, 
the  splendid  memorial  to  Herod's  brother  Phasael,  who  had 
beaten  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon  when 
a  prisoner  of  the  Parthians.  It,  also,  was  square,  for  sixty 
feet  of  its  height  above  the  wall,  but  from  amidst  the  breast- 
works and  bulwarks  of  this  lower  fortress,  rose  a  second 
tower  about  seventy  feet  higher,  with  magnificent  battlements 
and  turrets.  Within,  this  upper  tower  was  like  a  palace,  and 
it  was,  doubtless,  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  king,  in  case  of 
necessity.  Marianme,  the  smallest  of  the  three  castles^  was 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  about  seventy-five  in  height, 
but  its  upper  half  was  more  highly  finished  than  that  of 
either  of  the  others,  as  if  to  quiet  its  builder's  conscience  for 
the  murder  of  her  whose  name  it  bore.  All  three  fortresses, 
towering  thus  grandly  aloft,  above  the  high  wall, — ^which 
itself  rose  along  the  crest  of  a  high  hill, — were  of  white 
marble:  each  stone  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  in  thickness ;  and  all  squared  so  exactly 
that  their  joinings  could  hardly  be  seen.  "  Each  tower,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  looked  like  a  great  natural  rock 
which  had  been  cut  by  the  workman  into  shape,  like  the 

»  Btfi.jud  V.5.  rock-he wTi  buildings  of  Edom."  ^^ 

Under  the  protection  of  these  splendid  structures*  rose  the 
new  palace  of  Herod,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  half 
of  Mount  Zion,  a  great  part  of  which  was  enclosed  within 
its  park  walls,  themselves  a  second  line  of  defence,  forty- 
five  feet  in  height,  ^vith  strong  towers  rising,  at  equal 
distances,  from  their  broad  tops.  The  palace  itself  was  in- 
describably magnificent.  Spacious  rooms,  with  elaborately 
carved  walls  and  ceilings,  many  of  them  crusted  with  pre- 
cious stones,  displayed  Oriental  splendour  to  hundreds  of 
guests  at  a  time.  Gold  and  silver  shone  on  every  side. 
Round  this  sumptuous  abode,  porticoes  with  curious  pillars 
of  costly  stone,  offered  shady  retreats.     Groves  and  gardens 
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Stretched  on  every  dde,  iniermingled  with  poob  and  artificial   obap.  mv 
rivers,  bordered  by  long,  delightful  walks,  frequented,  through 
the  day,  by  all  who  could  endure  the  desecration  of  Jerusa* 
lem  by  the  countless  statues  which  adorned  them. 

The  theatre  bmlt  by  Herod,  to  the  horror  of  the  nation, 
was  also,  apparently,  in  this  part  of  the  city  ;^  and  outnde,  at »  j<mi  Am.  l  & 
a  little  distance,  was  the  amphitheatre,  an  object  of  still  greater 
popular  aversion,  frdm  its  gladiatorial  sho^vs,  in  which  men 
condemned  to  death  fought  with  wild  beasts.  Inscriptions 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  trophies  of  the  nations  Herod 
had  conquered  in  his  wars,  adorned  the  exterior  of  the  theatre ; 
and  the  games  in  the  circus,  though  shunned  by  the  Jews, 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp,  strangers  from  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  being  invited  to  theuL  The 
trophies  round  the  theatre  especially  excited  indignation, 
being  supposed  to  cover  images,  and  hence  being  looked 
upon  as  heathen  idols.  So  great,  indeed,  had  the  excitement 
become,  in  Herod's  lifetime,  that,  for  policy,  he  had  caused 
the  armour  to  be  taken  from  some  of  them,  in  presence  of 
the  leading  men,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  but  shape* 
less  wood  beneath.  Yet  even  this  did  not  calm  the  people, 
and  no  Jew  passed  the  hated  building  without  the  bitterest 
feelings  at  its  presence  in  the  holy  city. 

On  the  eastern  crest  of  Zion  stood  the  old  palace  of  the 
Asmonean  kings,  and,  north  of  it,  an  open  space  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  covered  colonnade,  known  as  the  Xystus.*  A 
bridge  spanned  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  near  the  Xystus  rose  a 
hall,  known  as  the  Hall  of  the  King's  Council  The  main 
streets  ran  north  and  south — some  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  others  lower  down,  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of 
the  valley,  with  side  lanes  or  narrow  streets  connecting  them. 
They  had  raised  pavements,  either  because  of  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  to  allow  passers  by  to  avoid  contact  with 
persons  or  things  ceremonially  undean.*^  The  upper  city 
was  mainly  devoted  to  dwelling-houses  of  the  better  kind ; 
but  in  the  lower  city,  bazaars,  or  street-like  markets  were 
Uien,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature,  each  devoted  to  a  special 
branch  of  commerce. 
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^*^'"^*  Looking  out  at  the  Gennath  gate  on  the  norih  of  Sou, 
the  Almond  pool,  near  at  hand,  refreshed  the  eye.  Beyond 
it,  across  a  little  valley,  slightly  to  the  north-west,  near  the 
Joppa  road,  was  Psephinos,  another  of  the  castles  by  which 
the  city  was  at  once  defended  and  overawed  It  rose  in  an 
octagon,  high  into  the  dear  blue,  showing  from  its  battle- 
ments the  whole  sweep  of  the  country,  from  the  sea-coast  to 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  the  far  north,  away  towards 
Edom,  on  the  south.  In  Christ's  day  it  stood  outside  the 
city,  by  itself,  but  soon  after  His  death  it  was  included  in 
the  line  of  wall  built  by  Herod  Agrippa.^* 

The  northern  part  of  the  lower  town,  known  as  Akra, 
was  mainly  Interesting  for  the  bustle  of  restless  city  life  of 
every  colour  which  it  presented.  The  wood  bazaar,  the  dty 
council-house,  and  public  records  office,  were  in  it  Nor  was 
it  destitute  of  attractions,  for  the  double  pool  of  Betbesda 
lay  at  its  north-east  corner.  The  Temple  and  its  courts 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  second  hUl 
on  which  the  city  was  built,  the  only  other  building  on  it 
contrasting  strangely  in  appearance  and  character.  It  was 
the  great  fortress  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  comer,  on  an 
isolated  rock,  separated  by  a  cleft  from  Mount  Moriah,  and 
cased  with  stone  where  exposed,  so  that  no  foe  could  scale 
it  The  castle  occupied,  with  its  enclosures,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  great  Temple  plateau,^  and  was  built  originally  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  great 
magnificence,  with  baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazza,  and 
gi'eat  rooms,  to  fit  it  for  a  residence  for  princely  guests.  It 
served  now  as  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison,  sent  from 
Cajsarea  at  the  time  of  the  great  feasts,  to  keep  peace  in  the 
city  .'^^   In  Christ's  day  the  robes  of  the  high  priest  were  kept 

IiTiaT ""^in  it  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  a  seditious  use  of  them. 
Covered  ways  led  from  the  castle  to  the  Temple  area,  to  allow 
the  soldiery  free  access  in  case  of  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Jesus  noAV  came  for  the  first 

time.     As  he  was  led  through  its  crowded  streets,  and  saw 

its  famous  palaces,  and  towers,  and  marts,  and  above  all,  the 

Temple,  what  strange  thoughts  must  have  risen   in   the 

10^     opening  mind  of  the  wondrous  boy.** 


»  Aalifl.SL 
Jos.  BeU.  Jud. 
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The  panorama  spread  before  Him  from  the  city,  at  its  ohap^xiv 
different  pouits,  was  no  less  filled  with  interest  From  the 
Temple  he  looked  eastward  to  Mount  Olivet^  then  crowned 
by  two  great  cedars,  underneath  which  were  booths  for  the 
sale  of  aU  things  needed  for  ceremonial  purifications,  in- 
cluding the  doves  for  the  various  offerinOT.^    He  would  no  •  ''^^' 

*^  O  gnotea  in 

doubt  hear  how,  in  former  times,  beacon  fires  had  been  ^^'SSl 
kindled  on  the  hill-top  at  each  new  moon,  and  how  moun-  Sit  '*^  ^ 
tain  after  mountain,  catching  the  sight,  spread  the  news  in 
an  hour  over  the  whole  land.  Some  one  would,  doubtless, 
also,  tell  Him  that  it  was  the  hated  Samaritans  who  had 
brought  the  custom  to  an  end,  by  holding  up  lights  at 
wrong  times,  and  thus  misleading  IsraeL 

The  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  below,  would  be  equally 
interesting.  It  was  to  it  the  pilgrims  came  down  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  cut  the  long  boughs  of  willow 
which  they  carried  in  procession  to  the  Temple,  and  laid 
bending  over  the  altar.^  On  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the  •  u^w^oiit 
feast,  Jesus  would  see  men  sent  by  the  Temple  authorities 
—a  great  crowd  following — ^to  cut  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits. 
Perhaps  He  saw  the  three  reapers,  with  basket  and  sickle, 
step  to  spots  previously  marked  out,  asking,  as  they  stood 
beside  the  new  barley,  ''Has  the  sun  set  yet?  Is  this  the 
right  sickle?  Is  this  the  right  basket?"  and,  if  it  were 
Sabbath,  "Is  this  the  Sabbath  ?" — to  be  followed  by  another 
question,  thrice  repeated,  "  Shall  I  cut  ?  "  which  was  answered 
with  what  seems,  now,  childish  formality,  but  then  thrilled 
all  hearts,  "  Cut****    Relirious  bitterness  lay  behind  all  this  «• » sam.  n.  a. 

^  O  ^  Bath  1. 22 :  9 

nunute  triviality,  for  did  not  the  hated  aristocratic  Sadducees    gj^^f  ^* 

maintain  that  the  first  sheaf  should  be  cut  only  on  the 

first  week-day  of  the  feast,   which  would  have  affected 

the  date  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  later  ?^    The  Child  firom  «  jo«»  l  i«i 

Kazareth  would  follow,  when  the  shea^  thus  reaped,  was 

carried,   amidst  great  rejoicings,   to  the  forecourt  of  the 

Temple,  and  presented  by  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering,**  ^ 

then  threshed,  winnowed,  and  cleansed,  dried  over  a  sacred 

fire,  and  forthwith  ground  into  flour,  the  finest  of  which 

vas  the  new-harvest  "meat-offering"  before  God,    He  knew 

that  till  this  had  been  presented  at  the  altar,  no  field  could 


Lev.  sac— 
14. 
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"ARxiv.  be  cut,  except  to  get  fodder  for  cattle,  or  for  other  necessary 

Looking  into  the  Valley  of  Hlnnom  firom  the  southern 
end  of  the  Temple,  with  its  magnificent  Royal  porch,  Hia 
eyes  must  have  turned  from  the  sight  one  spot  in  it  oflfered, 
the  fires  kept  up,  night  and  day,  to  burn  all  the  garbage 
and  offal  of  the  Temple,  and  the  refuse  of  the  city — ^the 
symbol  of  the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Fit  It  was  in 
this  valley  that  children  had  been  burned  alive  to  Moloch 
in  the  old  idolatrous  times,  and  the  remembrance  of  this^ 
with  the  foulness  of  the  part  where  the  perpetual  fires  now 
burned,  had  made  €rehenna — ^the  name  of  the  valley — ^the 
word  used  afterwards  even  by  Jesus  Himself,  for  the  place 
of  the  lost. 

Between  Hinnom  and  Kidron,  where  the  two  valleys  met 
at  the  south-east  of  the  city.  His  eyes,  looking  down  from 
the  Temple  Mount,  would  rest  on  the  contrasted  sweetness  of 
the  softly-flowing  waters  of  Siloam,  which  bubbled  up  noise- 
lessly at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  after  filling  a  double  pool, 
glided  on  to  the  south,  till  they  lost  themselves  in  the 
king's  gardens. 

City  and  people:  the  past  and  the  present,  must  have 
filled  the  whole  being  of  the  Child  with  awe  and  wonder,  for 
He  now  stood,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  shadow  of  His 
Father's  Temple,  and  the  murmur  of  countless  languages 
that  filled  the  air,  was,  in  very  truth,  homage  to  that  Father 
from  bll  the  world. 


THS  PASSOVXB  VISIT  TO  J£BU8AIiBM.  SIS 


jDHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PASSOYEB  TIBIT  TO  JEBUSALEM. 

THE  vast  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover  arranged  to   chap,  xv 
reach  Jerusalem,  at  the  latest,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.    In  the 
city,  however,  there  had  been  a  great  stir  for  some  days 
edready,  in  anticipation  of  the  solemnity.  So  far  back  as  from 
the  15th  of  the  preceding  month,^  all  the  bridges  and  roads, ,  j^^. 
far  and  near,  had  been  begun  to  be  repaired.    All  graves 
near  the  lines  of  travel,  or  round  Jerusalem,  had  been  either 
fenced  in,  or  the  head-stones  had  been  whitewashed,^  that ,  ^^  ^  „ 
they  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  thus  warn  off  the 
pilgrims,    whom  they  might  otherwise  have  defiled,^  and » ,,^  ,g  .^ 
made  unfit  for  the  feast      The  fields,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  had  been  anxiously  gone  over,  to  see  if  they  were 
unclean  by  any  plants  growing  together  in  them,  which  the 
Law  forbade  being  allowed  to  do  so.*      On  the  Sabbath  •  uv.  wm. 
immediately  preceding  the  14th — the  Great  Sabbath — special 
services  had  been  held  in  all  the  synagogues  and  in  the  Temple 
itself,  and  the  Rabbb  had  discoursed  to  the  people  on  the  laws 
and  meaning  of  the  festival    The  lambs,  or  he  goats,  had  been 
selected,  in  earlier  times,  on  the  10th,  from  the  vast  flocks 
driven  to  the  city  at  this  season,  to  supply  the  Passover 
demand.     But  this  was  impossible  now,   as  the  pilgrims 
arrived,  mostly,  after  that  day,*     Only  male  lambs,  or  he*  joimn.Mw 
goats,  of  a  year  old,  and  without  blemish,  could  be  used,^  and  •  t.  u.  i-j*. 
they  were  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  head 
of  each  company  of  relatives  or  neighbours,  who  proposed  to 
eat  the  feast  together.^  f  Lak«tt  s. 

The  fourteenth  day,  which  began  at  sunset  of  the  13  th, 
was  also  the  first  day  of  the  fisast  of  "  Unleavened  Bread,"*'  •  ii  lar 
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oHARxv.  and  was  hence  known  as  the  "preparation  day.^  No 
•  iobu  18. 14.  particle  of  leaven  could  be  left  in  any  house.  The  head  of 
each  family^  as  the  evening  closed,  began  the  household 
purification  with  the  prayer — "  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord, 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
Thy  commandments,  and  requirest  us  to  remove  the  leaven,'' 
and  then  proceeded,  in  rigorous  silence,  to  search  every 
room,  gathering  every  crumb  that  could  be  found,  and 
finally  tying  all  up  till  the  following  morning.  A  further 
search,  which  must  end  before  noon,  was  then  made  for 
any  liquid  or  solid  product  of  fermented  grain,  and  for  all 
dishes  or  vessels  that  had  held  it.  All  wers  taken  out  of 
the  housCj  and  the  crumbs  and  dough  carefully  burned,  with 
a  repetition  of  prescribed  prayers.  The  house  itself  was  then 
cleansed  in  every  part,  and  no  one  could  enter  the  un- 
w  joaiiaa  purified  house  of  a  heathen,  henceforth,  during  the  feast,^* 
without  being  defiled.  Nothing  leavened  could  be  eaten  or 
permitted  in  the  house  during  the  next  seven  days, — for 
defilement,  bringing  with  it  unfitness  to  eat  the  Passover, 
■  fobB  11.  M.  would  follow  in  either  case.^^ 
jo.^  Bell.  jad.     rpj^g  purificatlou  of  thc  house,  however,  was  by  no  means 

all.  Vessels  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  at  the  feast,  were 
cleansed  with  prescribed  rites,  in  a  settled  mode.  Metal 
dishes,  &c.,  after  being  scoured,  must  be  first  dipped  in 
boiling  water — ^in  a  pot  used  for  no  other  purpose — ^and 
then  into  cold.  Iron  vessels  must  be  made  red-hot ;  then 
washed  in  the  same  way.  Iron  mortars,  for  crushing  gi^n 
for  baking,  were  filled  with  red  coals,  till  a  thread,  tied  out- 
side, was  burned  through.  Wooden  vessels,  after  being 
wetted,  were  rubbed  with  a  red-hot  stone.  No  clay  dish 
could  be  used  at  all  if  not  quite  new,  and  it  had  to  be 
first  dipped  thrice  in  running  water,  and  consecrated  by  a 
special  prayer.  Personal  purity  was  as  strictly  enforced, 
Every  one  had  to  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  and  to  take  a 
bath. 

The  baking  of  the  unleavened  bread  was  accompanied 
with  equally  formal  care.  On  the  evening  of  the  IStli, 
"  before  the  stars  appeared,"  the  head  of  each  household 
went  out  and  drew  water  for  the  purpose,  uttering  the  word? 
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as  lie  did  so,  "  This  is  the  water  for  the  unleavened  bread,"  ohaf^xv 
and  covering  the  vessel  that  contained  it,  for  fear  of  any 
defilement.  In  grinding  the  flour,  the  most  anxious  care 
was  observed  to  keep  all  leaven  from  coming  near  the 
woman  at  the  mill,  and  to  take  no  grain  that  was  at  all  damp, 
last  it  might  have  begun  to  ferment.  After  baking,  one 
loaf,  to  be  taken  to  the  priest  at  the  Temple,  was  laid  aside, 
with  another  prescribed  prayer. 

The  afternoon  of  the  14th  was  a  time  of  the  intensest 
bustle,  for  the  ram's  horn  trumpets   would  presently  an- 
noimce,  from  the  Temple,  the  beginning  of  the  feast     At 
the  sound,  every  one  took  his  lamb  to  the  Temple,  the  court 
walls  of  which  were  gaily  hung  with  many-coloured  carpets 
and   tapestries,   in    honour  of   the  day.     The    countless 
victims  must  be  first  examined  by  the  priests,  to  see  if  they 
were   without  blemish,  then  slaughtered  and  prepared  for 
roasting,  in  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple,^*  by  the  heads  of «  sahit».86.6 
the  difierent  households,  or  by  men  deputed  by  them,  or  by    •"«•▼.  •w«l 
the  Levites  in  attendance, ^^  with  indescribable  haste  and»  toumLso. 
confusion,   for  there  was  more  than  work  enough  for  all,    ^i^VX 
to  kUl,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  256,000  lambs  some- 
times required.^*     The   exact  time  for  killinij  the  victims  »w<».  Beii.  jud 
was  "between  the  eveninf]n5,*'  from  sunset  of  the  14th  till  the    ^/^i^^*^"* 

o  7  Of   the  Fh9- 

stars  appeared^  though  they  might  be  killed  in  the  three    jJ2ih^.ttaiai 
last  hours  of  the  day.  i-m.  '  "* 

As  soon  as  the  courts  were  full,  the  gates  were  shut  on  the 
multitude  within,  each  holding  his  lamb.  Three  blasts  of 
trumpets  then  announced  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  task. 
Long  rows  of  priests,  mth  gold  and  silver  bowls,  stood 
ranged  between  the  altar  and  the  victims,  to  catch  the 
blood,  and  pass  it  on  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  last 
poured  it  on  the  altar,  from  which  it  ran  off,  through  pipes 
beneath.  When  the  lamb  had  been  drained  of  blood,  the 
head  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  took  it  to  the 
hooks  on  the  walls  and  pillars  round,  where  it  was  opened 
and  skinned.  The  tail,  which,  in  the  sheep  of  Palestine,  often 
weighs  many  pounds,  and  the  fat,  were  handed  to  the  nearest 
priest,  and  passed  on  till  they  reached  the  altar,  to  be  burned 
as  an  offering  to  God.     The  lamb  was  killed  without  the 
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oBAKTv.  usual  laying  of  the  hands  on  its  head.  It  was  now  ready  to 
be  carried  away,  and  was  borne  off  by  the  family  head  in  its 
skin,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  host  in  whose 
house  the  feast  might  be  held. 

Not  fewer  than  ten,  but  as  many  as  twenty,  might  sit  do^ii 

•  JJ^^"-t£J;  at  a  company.^  Women  were  allowed  to  join  their  house* 
jon.oiiBi.li.  holds,  though  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  eat  the 

*  S!iS?^iLi!*"  Passover  ;^^  and  lads  from  fourteen, ^^  and  even  slaves  and 
"  j?biia?n\!4»  foreigners,  if  circumcised,  sat  down  with  the  rest.     Every- 

•ASl^ ""'  thing  was  hurried,  for  the  lambs^^  were  required  to  be  killed. 

"  mJ2^?  «/""  roasted,  and  eaten,  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  nine 
or  twelve  at  night.  They  were,  properly,  to  be  eaten  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  but  this,  after  a  time,  having 
become  impossible,  they  might  be  eaten  an)nvhere  within 

«  Dwi  i«.  •,  7.  the  Rabbinical  limits  of  the  city.^^  Thousands  of  fires,  in 
M^n»  *^  special  ovens,  prepared  them;  for  they  must  be  roasted  only, 
8eiiMhiiii,T,8.  jjQ^  boiled,  or  cooked  except  in  this  way.     It  was  trussed 

» MiMiiimPM*.  with  spits  of  pomegranate  wood,^^  inserted  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  the  whole  creature  roasted  entire.  None  of  the 
flesh  was  allowed  to  remain  till  morning,  any  fragments  left 
being  forthwith  burned,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled.  The 
very  dress  and  attitude  of  all  who  took  part  had  been  origi- 
nally prescribed,  but  these  details  were  now  out  of  use. 

The  feast  itself  must  have  impressed  a  child  like  Jesus  no 
less  than  the  preparations.  Not  a  bone  of  the  lamb  must  be 
broken,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  stripes,  nor  must  any  part 
of  it  touch  the  oven ;  and  if  any  fat  dropped  back  on  it^  the 
part  on  which  it  dropped  was  cut  off.  The  company  having 
assembled,  after  the  lamps  were  lighted,  arranged  themselves 
in  due  order,  on  couches,  round  the  tables,  reclining  on  their 
left  side.  A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  with  water,  was  filled 
for  every  one,  and  drunk,  after  a  touching  benediction,  by 
the  head  man  of  the  group.  A  basin  of  water  and  a  towel 
johiii8.4,ft.  were  then  brought  in,  that  each  might  wash  his  handa^'' 
and  then  another  blessing  was  pronounced  • 

A  table  was  then  carried  into  the  open  space  between  the 
couches,  and  bitter  herbs,  and  unleavened  bread,  with  a  dish — 
made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar 
to  the  consistency  of  lime,  in  commemoration  of  the  mortar 
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with  ivliicli  their  fitthen  worked  in  Egjq)!, — set  on  it,  along   ohap.  xv 
with  the  paschal  lamb.    The  head  man  then  took  some  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  the  dish,*^  and,  after  giving  ■  i^it  w. « 
thanks  to  God  for  creating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ate  a 
small  piece,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  company.^    ^"jSS^Sa? 
second  cup  of  wine  and  water  waa  then  poured  out,  and  the 
son**  of  the  house,  or  the  youngest  boy  present,  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  feast     The  questions  to  be  put  had  been  minutely 
fixed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  were  as  formally  and  minutely 
answered  in  appointed  words,  the  whole  story  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  being  thus  repeated,  year  after  year,  at 
every  Passover  table,  in  the  very  same  terms,  throughout  all 
Israel.^ 

The  first  part  of  the  great  Hallelujah — Psalms  cxiii.  and 
cxiv. — ^was  now  chanted,  and  was  followed  by  a  prayer, 
beginning,  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us  and  our  forefathers  from 
Egypt."  A  third  cup  was  now  poured  out,  and  then  came 
the  grace  after  meab.  A  fourth  and  hist  cup  followed,  and 
then  Psalms  ex  v.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.,  which  formed  the 
rest  of  the  Hallelujah,  and  another  prayer,  closed  the  feast 

At  midnight  the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  once  more 
opened,  and  the  people,  who  seldom  slept  that  night,  poured 
through  them,  in  their  holiday  dress,  with  thank-ofiferings^ 
in  obedience  to  the  command  that  none  should  appear  before 
the  Lord  empty.^^  Of  these  gifts  the  priests  took  their  right- «  ^.^.w 
ful  share,  and  gave  back  the  rest  to  the  oflTerers,  who  had 
it  cooked  for  them  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  sat 
down  to  a  second  feast  in  the  Temple  cloisters,  or  in  some' 
part  of  the  town,  within  the  limits  of  which  alone  it  was 
lawful  to  eat  such  food. 

The  whole  week  was  full  of  interest.     The  15  th  was  kept 
like  a  Sabbath.^^     It  was  one  of  the  six  days  of  the  year  on  »  ee.w.i6 
which  the  Law  prohibited  all  servile  work.     Only  what  was    Naii.«.M 
necessary  for  daily  life  might  be  done.     It  was  a  day  for 
rest,  and  for  the  presentation  of  freewill  offerings  in  the 
Temple. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  brought  from  the  Kidron  valley  to  the  Temple,  to  be 
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oHAP^xv.  waved  before  God  in  solemn  acknowledgment  of  His  bountj 
in  ^ving  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  incident  Jesus, 
doubtless,  saw.  He  would  notice,  besides,  how  the  sheaf  had 
no  sooner  been  offered  than  the  streets  were  filled  with  sellers 
of  bread  made  of  new  barley,  parched  ears  of  the  young 
crop,  and  early  growths  and  fruits  of  aU  kinds,  which  had 
been  kept  back  till  then. 

From  the  17th  to  the  20th  the  days  were  only  half  holy, 
and  many  of  the  people  had  already  beguh  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem, Crowds  still  remained,  however,  to  enjoy  the  great 
holiday  time  of  the  year,  and  the  days  and  even  the  nights, 
with  their  bright  moon,  went  merrily  by. 

The  last  day,  the  21st,  like  the  first,  was  kept  as  a 
Sabbath.  Only  necessary  work  was  permitted,  and  it  closed 
with  a  rehearsal  of  the  Passover  supper,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  could  not  come  up  on  the  first  great  day  of  the  feast.® 

But  amidst  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  week  one 

specially    interested    Jesus.      His   heart    was  already    set 

'  LQfc»2.4i..     supremely  on    "His  Father's  house,'"^^  the  Temple.     Can 

we  doubt  that,  with  the  early  habits  of  the  East,  He  found 

time  to  watch  its  daily  service  throughout  ? 

This  began,  in  reality,  the  night  before.  The  priests  required 
for  the  services  of  the  next  day,  or  to  watch  through  the 
night,  assembled  in  the  evening  in  the  great  Fire  Chamber. 
The  keys  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were 
then  handed  them  by  their  brethren  whom  they  relieved, 
and  hidden  below  the  marble  floor.  The  Levites  on  watch 
through  the  night,  or  to  serve  next  day,  also  received  the 
keys  of  the  outer  forecourts  from  their  brethren  whose  duties 
were  over.  Besides  these,  twenty-four  representatives  of  the 
people,  on  duty, — men  delegated  by  the  nation  to  represent 
it, — at  the  daily  sacrifices,  were  also  present* 

As  the  morning  service  began  very  early,  everjiihing  was 
put  in  train  beforehand.  Ninety-three  vessels  and  instru- 
ments needed  for  it  were  received  from  the  retiring  Levites, 
and  carried  to  a  silver  table  on  the  south  of  the  Great 
Altar,  to  be  ready.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  building  itself^ 
and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were  locked  up  for  the  night, 
the  key  once  more  put  in  its  place,  the  priest  who  bad 
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diax^ge  of  it  kissing  the  marble  slab  as  be  replaced  it,  and  obar^xi 
lying  down  to  sleep  over  it  through  the  night.  The  gates  of 
the  outer  forecourts  were  now  also  shut,  and  the  watches  of 
priests  and  Levites  set  for  the  night  But  the  Temple  was 
too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  them  alone;  the  Representatives 
dept  in  it  on  behalf  of  the  people ;  and  some  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  deputed  by  the  authorities,  and  one  of  the  higher 
priests,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  lots  for  daily  offices  next 
morning. 

Towards  dawn,  the  captain  of  the  watch  and  some  priests 
rose,  took  the  keys,  and  passing  into  the  inner  forecourt, 
preceded  by  torch-bearers,  divided  into  two  bands,  which 
went  round  the  Temple  courts,  to  see  that  all  was  safe, 
and  every  vessel  in  its  right  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  priests  had  risen,  bathed,  and  put  on 
their  white  robes.  The  duties  of  each  for  the  day  were  fixed 
by  lot  each  morning,  to  prevent  the  unseemly  quarrels, 
resulting  even  in  bloodshed,  which  had  formerly  risen.^^  ■  obtev  iti 
Assembling  in  a  special  chamber,  all  stood  in  a  circle,  and 
the  lot  was  taken  by  counting  a  given  number  from  any 
part  of  the  ring,  the  choice  remaining  with  him  whose  place 
made  up  the  figure.  Meanwhile,  the  Levites  and  Repre- 
sentatives waited  the  summons  to  gather.  The  priests  for 
the  day  now  once  more  washed  their  hands  and  feet  in  a 
brazen  laver,  which,  itself,  had  been  kept  all  night  in  water, 
for  fear  of  its  being  defiled.  The  feet  were  left  bare  while 
the  priests  were  on  duty. 

All  the  gates  were  presently  opened  by  the  Levites,  and 
the  priests  blew  thrice  on  their  trumpets  to  announce  to  the 
whole  city  that  the  worship  of  the  day  would  soon  begin. ' 
The  Great  Altar  was  forthwith  cleansed  by  priests  to  whose 
lot  this  duty  had  fallen.  The  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
day,  and  the  priests  to  blow  the  trumpets  at  the  morning 
sacrifice,  were  set  apart;  the  instruments  brought;  the 
night-watchers  dismissed,  and  then  the  day's  service  had 
begun.     All  this  took  place  by  torchlight,  before  dawn. 

The  morning  sacrifice  could  not  be  slain  before  the 
distinct  appearance  of  the  morning  light.  A  watcher, 
therefore,  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  looked  out  for 
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oBAP^xv.  the  first  glimpse  of  Hebron,  far  off,  on  the  hills,  as  the 
sign  of  morning  having  come.  When  it  was  visible,  the 
summons  was  given — "  Priests,  to  your  ministry  1  Levites, 
to  your  places  I  Israelites,  take  your  stations  1  '*  The  priesta 
then  once  more  washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  service 
finally  began. 

Entering  first  the  Temple,  and  then  the  Holy  Place,  with 
lowly  reverence,  a  priest  now,  after  prayer,  cleansed  the 
altar  of  incense,  gathered  the  ashes  in  hb  hands,  and  went 
out  slowly,  backwards.  Another,  meanwhile,  had  laid  wood 
on  the  Great  Altar,  and  a  third  brought  a  year-old  lamb, 
selected  four  days  before,  from  the  pen  in  the  Temple,  to 
the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  Representatives  having 
laid  their  hands  on  its  head,  it  was  slaughtered  with  the  head 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  and  the  blood  caught  in  a 
bowl,  and  stirred  continually  to  prevent  its  curdling  and 
becoming  unfit  for  sprinkling. 

The  incense  ofiering  was  now  kindled.  At  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell,  the  people  in  the  inner  forecourt  began  to  pray, 
and  the  priests  whose  lot  it  was  entered  the  Holy  Place 
The  first  brought  out  the  censer  last  used,  praying  and 
walkincr  backward  as  he  retired.  The  blood  of  the  lamb 
was  sprinkled  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Great  Alt^r  as  soon  as 
he  reappeared. 

A  second  priest  having  now  extinguished  five  of  the  seven 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  Holy  Place,  a  third 
took  in  a  glowing  censer  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  prayed, 
and  retired  backwards.  A  fourth  now  went  in,  handed  the 
censer  to  an  assistant  who  followed,  shook  incense  on  the 
•coals,  prayed,  and  retired.  The  two  remaining  lights  were 
then  extinguished,  and  the  ofiering  ended. 

The  skin  was  now  stripped  from  the  slain  lamb,  the  bowels 
taken  out  and  washed,  the  body  cut  in  pieces,  laid  on  a 
marble  table,  and  salted.  The  food  or  meat-offering  of  meal, 
mb^ed  i^ith  oil,  and  strewed  with  incense,  was  then  prepared, 
and  a  fixed  measure  of  win^  poured  into  a  costly  cup  for  the 
drink-offering.     It  was  now  sunrise. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  nine  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  lifted 
by  nine  priests,  and  carried  to  the  Great  Altar,  in  order — 
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bdd  on  it  and  consuined — ^the  other  priests  and  the  people    qba^.x^ 
repeating  morning  prayer.      The  meat-offering  was  then 
laid  on  the  altar,  salt  and  incense  added,  and  then  a  handful 
of  it  was  thrown  on  the  altar  fire,  the  rest  falling  to  the 
priest  as  his  perquisite.    Twelve  cakes,  the  bread-offering  of 

'the  high  priest,  were  next  burned,  after  being  strewn  with 
salt.  Every  detail  had  occupied  a  separate  priest,  and  now 
anotJier  poured  the  wine  of  the  drink-offering  into  a  silver 
funnel  in  the  altar,  through  which  it  ran  into  a  conduit 
underneath. 

The  morning  sacrifice  was  now  over.  Forthwith  two 
priests  sounded  their  trumpets  nine  times,  and  twelve  Levites, 
standing  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
recited  the  psalms  of  the  day  to  the  music  of  their  instru- 
ments, and  then  came  the  ancient  priestly  benediction — "  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  His  face  shine 

,  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  peace. **  ®  •  Nim&M^ 

Voluntary  offerings,  and  those  required  on  special  grounds, 
occupied  the  priests,  for  a  time,  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  evening  sacrifice  and  incense 
offering  presented  the  same  details,  the  victim  being  left  on 
tne  altar  to  bum  away  through  the  night  At  sunset  the 
S'chma  was  read  again,  and  the  evening  prayer  offered; 
the  seven  lamps  in  the  Holy  Place  again  kindled  and  left 
to  bum  till  morning,  and  all  the  vessels  cleaned  by  the 
Levites,  and  made  ready  for  next  day.  ^ 

This  daily  service  was  no  doubt  watched  by  the  child 
Jesus,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  priests  in  His 
Father's  house  at  their  ministrations.  But  the  city  itself 
would  be  sure  to  arrest  His  notice.  At  early  dawn  he  would 
hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  Antonia,  and 
see  the  booths  open  shortly  after,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Three  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple  had  already  waked 
tbe  slumbering  citizens  and  pilgrims,  and  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun  had  announced  the  hour  of  morning  prayer. 
Tlic  streets  had  already  filled  in  the  twilight,  for  the  Oriental, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  an  early  riser.  Sheep  and  cattle 
flealers,  and  money-changers,  were  hunying  to  the  Court  of 
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oa^xv.  the  Heathen*  Worshippers  were  thronging  acrofls  tht 
Xystus  bridge  from  the  Upper  City  to  the  Temple,  and 
through  the  Market  gate,  from  the  Lower  Tovm,  along 
all  the  streets.  The  countless  synngogues  were  open  tot 
morning  service.  Men  wearing  the  Greek  dress,  and  speaking 
Greek,  had  gathered  in  some,  and  other  nationalities  in* 
others. 

With  the  first  sight  of  the  risen  sun  every  one  bowed  his 
head  in  prayer,  wherever  at  the  moment  he  might  be.  Yonder 
a  Pharisee,  who  has  purposely  let  the  hour  overtake  him, 
in  the  street,  suddenly  stops,  and  ties  his  TephiUin,^  broader 
and  larger  than  common,  on  his  forehead  and  arm.  The  olive- 
gatherer,  with  his  basket,  prays  where  he  is>  in  the  tree. 
Pilgrims  and  citizens  are  alike  bent  in  prayer. 

It  was  an  uneasy  time  when  Jesus  first  visited  Jerusalem. 
Archelaus  had  been  banished  two  years  before,  and  the 
hateful  race  of  the  Edomites  no  longer  reigned  in  the  palace  ^ 
on  Zion,  but  the  hopes  built  on  the  change  to  direct  gov- 
ernment by  a  Roman  Procurator  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Judea  was  now  only  a  part  of  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  direct  imperial  rule  had  been  to  make  a 
census  of  the  whole  country  for  heathen  taxes.  Galilee  and 
Judea,  alike,  had  been  in  wild  insurrection,  which  had  been 
quenched  in  blood.  Men  spoke  with  bated  breath,  but  were 
at  one  in  deadly  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  the 
yearning  hope  that  the  Messiah  might  soon  appear  to  drivr. 
him  out. 

The  great  bazaar  in  the  Lower  New  Town  was  early  full 
of  bustle.  It  was  a  long  street,  crowded  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  shops.  Fine  bread  of  the  wheat  of  Ephraim  was  sold 
after  the  second  day  of  the  feast.  Cakes  of  figs  and  raisins ; 
fish  of  different  kinds  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  wood-work 
of  aU  kinds,  filled  the  open  stalls.  Dibs — ^the  syrup  of 
grapes — ^had  many  sellers,  and  there  were  booths  for 
Egyptian  lentiles,  and  even  for  cinnamon  and  pepper. 
Mechanics  plied  their  trades  in  the  streets,  too  busy  to  rise 
even  when  a  great  Rabbi  passed.  In  the  side  streets  trades 
of  every  kind  filled  the  roadway.  Potters  were  busy  in 
their  sheds;  fruiterers  offered  choice  Jerusalem  figs  firom 
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gardens  made  rich  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices ;  flax-    cHAP^mt 

beaters  pounded  their  flax  in  the  streets.    The  numbers  of 

passing  priests  showed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  Holy  City. 

Levites^  with  their   peculiar  head-dress,   and  an   outside 

pocket  containing  a  small  roll  of  the  Law ;  Pharisees,  with 

lAX)ad  phylacteries  and  great  fringes ;  Essenes  in  white,  with 

the  air  of  old  prophets ;  gorgeous  ofidals  of  the  govemor^s 

court^  at  present  in  the  city — pilgrims  in  the  costume  of 

every  land,  and  speaking  a  babel  of  languages — ^passed  and 

repassed  in  endless  variety.'^  a  g^^  iwhiimi 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  might  well  value  the  feasts,  for  SbS?7*'^*' 
they  lived  by  the  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  money 
spent  by  individuals,  though  little  compared  to  the  wealth 
which  flowed  yearly  into  the  Temple  treasury,  from  the 
whole  Dispersion,  was  great  in  the  aggregate.  Their  gifts  in 
money  to  the  Temple  might  in  part  remain  there ;  but  they 
need^  doves,  lambs,  and  oxen  for  sacrifices,  wood  for  the 
altar,  and  liked  to  carry  home  memorials  of  Jerusalem.  The 
countless  priests  and  Levites,  and  officials  connected  with  the 
Temple,  caused  a  great  circulation  of  money,  and  the  building 
itself,  and  the  requirements  of  its  worship,  involved  constant 
expenditure.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  Jerusalem 
was  wildly  fanatical  in  its  zeal  for  the  Holy  Place.  It  was 
bound  to  it  not  less  by  self-interest  than  by  religious 
bigotiy. 

Jerusalem,  though  by  no  means  large,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  religious  institutions,  as  the  capital  of 
the  theocracy.  Countless  scribes,  rulers,  presbyters,  scholars^ 
readers,  and  servants  were  connected  with  its  schools  and 
synagogues.  It  was  the  seat  of  all  the  famous  teachers  of 
the  Law,  the  focus  of  controversy,  the  university  town  of  the 
Rabbis,  the  battle-ground  of  religious  parties, — ^the  capital  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  short,  in  a  measure  only  possible  from 
its  having  in  its  midst  the  one  Temple  of  the  race.  It  wa« 
Ihe  Delphi  and  Ol3mipia  of  Israel,  and  how  much  more  !• 
Such  a  city,  at  such  a  time,  must  have  made  lasting  impress 
Bions  on  the  boy  Jesus.  But  His  heart  was  set  supremely 
on  higher  things  than  the  merely  outward  and  earthly.  From 
His  earliest  years  His  mother's  faith  in  the  mysterious  words 
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OEAPJC7.  spoken  by  saints  and  angels  respecting  Him,  even  before 
His  birth,  must  have  shown  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  in  her 
intercourse  with  Him,  and  have  kindled  mysterious  thoughts 
"^Z^'a^  in  His  boyish  mind**  We  coonot  concdve  the  relations 
"^  **  of  His  divine  nature  to  the  human,  but  it  must  be  safe  to 
follow  the  Gospels  in  their  picture  of  Him  as  maturing  year 
by  year,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  child  to  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  riper  years. 

Physical  and  intellectual  ripeness  come  early  in  the  East 
David,   Herod,  Hyrcanus,  and  Josephus  showed,  even  in 
boyhood,  traits  which  in  more  backward  climates  mark  much 
>  Ant.  XT.  10. 5;  later  years.^    Josephus  tells  us  that  numbers  of  Jewish 
'  boys  put  to  torture  in  Egypt,  under  Vespasian,  after  the  fedl 
of  Masada,  bore  unflinchingly  the  utmost  that  could  be 
»•  Ben.  jQd.  viL  inflicted  on  them,  rather  than  own  Cassar  as  their  lord,**  and 
even  in   our  own  day  children  in  Palestine  are  so  early 
matured  that  marriages  of  boys  of  thirteen  and  giria   of 
»Burekb»rrft»   eleven  are  not  unknown.^*     Philo,  in  Christ's  day,  notes 
wiMr.  Bbo.  difierent  ages  strangely  enough  to  our  ideas.     "  At  s^ven,** 
he  says,  ^^  a  man  is  a  logician  and  grammarian ;  at  fourteen 
mature,  because  able  to  be  the  father  of  a  being  like  himself; 
"  S£?SSl  ^^^^j  ^^  twenty-one,  growth  and  bloom  are  over/'^^   "A  son 
of  five  years,"  says  Juda  Ben  Tema,  ''is  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures aloud  (that  is,  in  school),  one  of  ten  to  give  himself  to 
the  Mischna,  of  thirteen  to  the  Commandments,  of  fifteen  to 
»  pirk.  Abotfa.  the  Talmud,  of  eighteen  to  marriage,"*^ 

The  Rabbis,  perhaps  from  the  tradition  that  Moses  left  his 

»  Tumvd;      fathcr's  house  when  twelve  years  old,**  that  Samuel  had 

SSk.  isl     begun  to  prophesy  when  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,** 

io\  ^^'    and  that  Solomon  had  delivered  some  of  his  famous  judg- 

-•L!ghifoot,Hor.ments  when  as  young,^  had  already  in  Christ's  day  fixed 

that  age  as  the  close  of  boyhood  and  the  opening  of  a  manlier 

life.     "  After  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,*'  says  the 

"  i?erachoth,foi.  Talmud,  "  a  boy  is  to  be  considered  a  youth,*^  and  is  to  keep 

fiibbi^ach«  t^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  Atonement**    Till  he  is  thirteen  his 

-jon^TwL^  religious  duties  are  to  be  performed  for  him  by  his  father, 

~*  ^'         but  on  his  thirteenth  birthday  the  parent  is  no  longer 

«  Bf  i^iih        answerable  for  his  son's  sins."^' 

Jesus,  who  had  ended  His  twelfth  year  when  taken  up  to 
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tbe  Passover,  was  thus  already  a  "  Son  of  the  Law,**  and,  as    otapjev. 

Buch,  required'to  perform  all  reli^ous  duties.    The  Tephillin 

or  phylacteries  had,  doubtless,  as  was  usual,  been  put  on  Him 

publicly  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  to  mark  the  transition 

fi'om  boyhood,  to  remind  Him  that  He  was  henceforth  to 

wear  them,  to  keep  the  fSasts,  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis, 

and  to  think  seriously  of  His  future  calling  in  life/*     He  *•  iwma^i 

would  be  much  freer,  therefore,  to  so  where  He  liked,  without    y6>»«&?. « 

supervision,  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  us,  and  hence    **• 

aU  Jerusalem,  with  its  thousand  wonders,  lay  before  Hint,  to 

study  as  He  chose. 

The  week  of  the  feast  ended,  Joseph  and  Mary  turned 
their  faces  towards  home.  The  confusion  and  bustle  around 
must  have  been  indescribable.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
motley  crowds  of  Easter  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  present  day  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  scene. 
The  start  is  always  made  at  night,  to  escape  the  great  heat 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  torches,  it 
needs  care  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  At  narrow  or 
difficult  parts  of  the  road  the  noise  and  confusion  are  be- 
wildering— women  in  terror  of  being  trampled  down  by  a 
long  file  of  camels,  tied  one  behind  another ;  parents  calling 
for  lost  children ;  friends  shouting  for  friends ;  nmleteers 
and  ass  drivers  beating  and  cursing  their  boasts ;  the  whole 
wedged  into  a  moving  mass,-  all  alike  excited. 

As  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  increased,  and  different 
divisions  branched  off  to  different  roads,  danger  would  cease, 
and  the  scene  become  more  picturesque.  Veiled  women  and 
venerable  men  would  pass,  mounted  on  camels,  mules,  or 
perhaps  horses;  younger  men  walking  alongside,  staff  in 
hand ;  children  playing  at  the  side  of  the  path  as  the  caval- 
cade slowly  advanced;  and  the  journey  ever  and  anon 
beguiled  with  tabret  and  pipe.  Only  when  the  pilgrims  had 
thus  got  away  from  the  first  crowd,  would  it  be  possible  for 
each  group  to  know  if  all  its  members  were  safe. 

Among  many  others,  some  one  of  whose  family  had  for 
the  time  been  separated  from  them  in  the  confusion,  were 
Joseph  and  Mary.  On  reaching  their  first  night's  encamp- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  boy  Jesus  was  not  in  the 
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™^^v  caravan.  He  had  likely  been  missed  earlier,  but  He  ndght 
be  with  friends  in  some  other  part  of  the  caravan.  After 
seeking  diligently^^  for  Him,  however,  without  success,  they 
were  greatly  alarmed.  Amidst  such  vast  multitudes,  He 
might  be  lost  to  them  for  ever. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  which  they 
re-entered  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  But  they  could 
learn  nothing  of  Him  till  the  day  after,  when,  at  last,  they 
found  Him  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  held  in  the 
Temple  courta 

These  schools  were  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  They 
were  open,  and  any  one  entering  might  answer  or  propose  a 
question.**  Tlie  Rabbi  sat  on  a  high  seat ;  his  scholars  on 
the  ground,  at  his  feet,  in  half-circles :  their  one  study  the 
Law,  with  its  Rabbinical  comments. 

In    the  school  in  which  Jesus  was  found,  a  number  of 

»  uikos.4d.  Rabbis^  were  present,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  Passover 
season.  The  gentle  Hillel — the  Looser — was  perhaps  still 
alive,  and  may  possibly  have  been  among  them.  The  harsh 
and  strict  Shammai — the  Binder — his  old  rival,  had  been 
long  dead.'  Hillels  son,  Rabban  Simeon,  and  even  his 
greater  grandson,  Gamaliel,  the  future  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
may  have  been  of  the  number,  though  Gamaliel  would, 
then,  like  Jesus,  be  only  a  boy.     Hanan,  or  Annas,  son  of 

tfAJHT.  Seth,  had  been  just  appointed*^  high  priest,  but  did  not 
likely  see  Him,  as  a  boy,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
crucify.  Apart  from  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  priests 
and  the  Rabbis,  he  would  be  too  busy  with  his  monopoly  of 
doves  for  the  Temple,  to  care  for  the  discusgions  of  the 
schools,  for  he  owned  the  shops  for  doVes  on  Mount  Olivet, 
and  sold  them  for  a  piece  of  gold,  though  the  Law  had  chosen 

"  2«wabtf»»  tliem*^  as  offerings  suited  for  the  poorest  from  their  common- 
ness  and  cheapness. 

Among  the  famous  men,  then,  apparently,  living  in  Jeru- 
salem,  was  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai,  afterwards  reputed 
a  prophet,  from  his  once  crying  out — when  the  Temple 
gate  opened  of  itself — "  Temple,  Temple,  why  do  you 
frighten  us  ?  We  know  that  thou  wilt  shortly  be  destroyed, 
for  it  says — *  Open,  Lebanon,  thy  gates,  and  let  fire  devoui 
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thy  cedars/  "**    Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Targumist,  revered   ohap^xv. 
by  Lis  nation  ;  Rabbi  Ben  Buta,  who,  though  of  Shammai's  •  2?SiS!a'e 
school,  was  almost  as  mild  as  Hillel,  and,  like  him,  had  a    D^!^&Qk 
great  reputation  for  Rabbinnical  sanctity ;  now  blind  these 
many  years,  for  Herod  had  put  out  his  eyes ;  Dosithtu  of 
Jethma,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Herod;    Zadok,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rising  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite ;  Boethus, 
father  of  one  of  Herod's  wives — the  second  Mariamne — ^•Antxr.aa. 

BeU.  Jul  L 

once  high  priest,  and  now  the  head  of  the  courtly  Herodian    «•*• 

and  Roman  party;  Nicodemus,  who  afterwards  came  to 

Jesus  by  night,  and  the  rich  Joseph  of  Arimathea, — ^in  a 

grave  given  by  whom  Jesus  was  afterwards  to  lie,  were  all 

apparently,  then  alive.*^     But  we  can  only  conjecture  in  «•  Emcott-s  ia>. 

whose  presence  Jesus  sat,  for  dates  are  sadly  wanting.    One    ^S^^obM, 

picture  alone  survives  in  Scripture,  of  Hebrew  boyhood  in 

its  noblest  beauty — that  of  David,  with  his  lustrotis  eyes, 

auburn  hair,  and  lovely  features.*^     It  is  no  great  stretch  «  isMn.i<«.u 

of  fancy  to  believe  that  He  who  was  at  once  David's  heir 

and  his  lord — ^the  Son  of  David  in  a  sense  higher  than  man 

had  dreamed — ^realized  the  name  not  less  in  His  personal 

beauty  than  in  other  respects.     The  passion  of  His  soul — to 

learn  more  of  His  Father  s  business^ — had  led  Him  naturally 

to  the  famed  schools  in    His  Father's  house,  where  the 

wisest  and  most  learned  of  His  nation  made  the  holy  books, 

in  which  that  Fathers    will  was  revealed,   their  lifelong 

study.     The  mystery  of  His  own  nature  and  of  His  relations 

to  His  Father  in  Heaven  was  dawning  on  Him  more  and 

more.     His  mother's  words,  from  time  to  time,  had  daily 

a  deeper  and  more  wondrous  significance,  and  His  sinless 

spirit  lived  more  and  more  in   communion  with   unseen 

and  eternal  realities.     He  had  naturally,  therefore,  sought 

those  who  could  open  for  Him  the  fountains  of  Heavenly 

wisdom  for  which  His  whole  being  panted,  and  was  the 

keenest  listener,  and  the  most  eager  in  His  questions,  of  all 

the  group  seated  at  their  feet.     The  days  would  come  when 

no  further  growth  was  possible,  and  then  He  would  sit  in 

the  courts  of  the  same  Temple,  as  a  teacher  who  needed  no 

human  help.     As  yet,  however,  He  could  not  honour  Hia 

Father  more  than  by  seeking,  as  a  child,  to  know  His  holy 
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OHAP.  rv.  Word  from  its  accredited  expounders.*  Enthusiasm  so  pure 
and  lofty  in  one  so  young,  lighting  up  the  beauty  of  such 
eyes  and  features,  may  well  have  filled  the  heart  of  the 
gravest  Rabbi  with  wonder  and  delight. 

In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph  found  Him, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  wdth  others,  at  the  feet  of  the  half- 
drcle  of  "  doctors,"  His  whole  soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  that  He  had  forgotten  all  other  thoughts : 
His  family  circle — ^the  flight  of  time.  It  was  no  wonder  to 
find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  ^^  a  Son  of  the  Law"  it  was 
only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well  amaze  them 
that  He  had  been  so  engrossed  with  such  matters  as  to  be 
still  there,  after  the  feast  was  over,  and  not  only  Mary  and 
Joseph,  but  the  great  throng  of  pilgrims,  had  left  for  home. 
As  befitted  her  higher  relationship,  and  with  the  greater 
zeal  natural  to  a  mother's  love  in  such  a  case,  she,  not 
Joseph,  spoke.  "Son,"  said  she,  "why  hast  Thou  thus 
dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee 
sorrowing."  It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  so  gentle,  docile, 
and  loving,  who  had  never  given  them  an  anxious  thought 
by  any  childish  frowardness,  should  cause  them  such  pain 
and  alaniL  The  answer,  gentle  and  lofty,  must  have  fallen 
on  Mary's  heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  though  she  could  not 
understand  its  fulness  of  meaning:  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  There  was  no  place  where  I  could  so  surely  be 
as  in  my  Father's  house — ^there  were  no  matters  which  could 
so  rightfully  fill  my  thoughts  as  His  ? "  Her  son  was  out- 
growing His  childhood  :  the  light  of  a  higher  world  was 
breaking  in  on  His  soul ;  the  claims  of  the  home  of  Naza- 
reth  fading  before  others  infinitely  greater  and  holier. 

A  sinless  childhood  had  made  the  past  a  long  dream  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  and  this  only 
deepened  as  the  simplicity  of  early  years  passed  into  the 
ripeness  of  a  perfect  manhood.  Though  He  must  have  felt 
the  growing  distance  between  Himself  and  Joseph,  or  even 
Mary :  their  weakness  and  His  own  strength ;  their  simpli- 
city and  His  own  wisdom  ;  their  frail  humanity,  touched  by 
daily  sin,  and  His  own  pure  and  sinless  nature,  He  remained 
subject  to  them,  as  if  only  like  others.     If  ever  there  was  a 
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son  who  might  have  been  expected  to  daim  independence  it 
was  He,  and  yet,  to  sanctify  and  enforce  filial  obedience  for 
ever,  He  lived  on,  under  their  humble  roof,  exemplary 
ill  the  implicit  and  far-reaching  obedience  of  a  Jewish 
youth  to  his  parents.^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EARLY  TEABS. 


OBAP.XVL 


FOR  nearly  eighteen  years  after  the  Passover  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  a  deep  obscurity  rests  over  the  life  ol 
Jesus.  Like  His  cousin  John,  or  the  shepherd  Moses,  or  the 
youthful  David,  He  came  before!  the  world  at  last,  only  after 
a  long  and  humble  seclusion.  The  quiet  valley  and  hills  of 
Nazareth  saw  Him  gradually  ripen  into  youth  and  manhood 
>Lakei»L  — ^as  son,  brother,  citizen,  neighbour,  friend — ^like  others.^ 
There  was  no  sudden  or  miraculous  disclosure  of  His  Divine 
greatness.  Like  the  grain  in  the  fields  beneath  His  early 
home,  His  groAvth  was  imperceptible.  The  white,  flat- 
roofed  houses  of  to-day  are,  doubtless,  much  the .  same  as 
those  amidst  which  He  played  as  a  child,  and  lived  as  a  man ; 
vines  shading  the  walls ;  doves  sunning  themselves  on  the 
flat  roofs ;  the  arrangements,  within,  as  simple,  as  they  are 
unpretending,  without.  A  few  mats  on  the  floor,  a  built  seat 
running  along  the  wall,  spread  with  some  modest  cushions, 
and  the  bright  quilts  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night, 
and  serving  by  day  as  shelf  for  the  few  dishes  in  common 
use;  a  painted  chest  in  the  comer;  some  large  clay  water  jars, 
their  mouths  filled,  perhaps,  with  sweet  herbs,  to  keep  the 
contents  cool  and  fresh ;  the  only  light  that  entering  by  the 
open  door ;  a  low,  round,  painted,  wooden  stool,  brought,  at 
meak,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  hold  the  tray  and 
dish,  round  which  the  household  sit,  with  crossed  knees,  on 
mats — supply  the  picture  of  a  house  at  Nazareth  of  the 
humbler  type.  It  may  be  that  differences  in  details  were 
found  in  early  times,  for  many  of  the  houses  of  ancient 
Chorazin  are  yet  tolerably  perfect,  and  show  some  varia- 
tions from  present  dwellings.    Generally  square,  they  ranged 
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downwards  in  size,  from  about  30  feet  each  way,  and  had  one   cHARrn 

or  two  columns  in  the  centre,  to  support  the  flat  roof.     The 

walls,  which  are  still,  in  some  cases,  six  feet  high,  and  about  two 

feet  thick,  were  built  of  masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basalt^ 

Chorazin  being  on  the  volcanic  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

and  not,  like  Nazareth,  on  limestone  hills.     A  low  doorway 

opened  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  walls,  and  each  house  had 

windows  a  foot  high  and  about  six  inches  broad.     But,  like 

the  houses  of  to-day,  most  had  only  one  chamber;  though 

some  were  divided  into  four.^  *  SSSSSS* 

In  the  shelter  of  some  such  home,  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
stony  streets  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  grew  up.  On  the  hill- 
sides, in  the  little  crossways  between  the  houses,  in  the 
rude  gardens,  in  the  fields  below  the  town,  beside  the  , 
bounteous  fountain  on  the  hill-side,  near  the  road — ^from 
which  the  village  mothers  and  daughters  still  bear  the  water 
for  their  households — He  was  a  child  among  other  children. 
As  He  grew,  year  by  year,  His  great  eyes  would  shine  with 
a  spiritual  brightness,  and  His  mind  would  be  filled  with 
strange  loneliness  that  would  separate  Him  from  most.  He 
must,  inevitably,  have,  early,  seemed  as  if  raised  above  every- 
thing earthly,  and  no  impure  word  or  thought  would  appe^ir 
befitting  in  His  presence.  As  a  growing  lad.  He  would 
already  feel  the  isolation  -which,  in  His  later  years,  became 
so  extreme,  for  how  could  sinlessness  be  at  home  with  sin 
and  weakness  ?  He  would  seek  the  society  of  the  elders  rather 
than  of  the  young,  and,  while  devoted  to  Joseph,  would  be 
altogether  so  to  His  mother.  The  habits  of  His  later  life  let 
us  imagine  that,  even  in  His  youth.  He  often  withdrew 
to  the  loneliest  retreats  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  round, 
and  we  may  fancy  that  Mary,  knowing  His  ways,  would  cease, 
after  a  time,  to  wonder  where  He  was.®  One  height,  we  may  be  •  B^ikmmA^ 
sure,  was  often  visited :  the  mountain-top  above  the  village,  ^^i^- 
from  which  His  eye  could  wander  over  the  wondrous  land- 
scape. 

The  Passover,  though  the  greatest  religious  solemnity  of 
the  year,  was  only  one  in  a  continually  recurring  series. 
Four  times  each  year,  in  July,  October,  January,  and  March, 
different  events  in   the  national   historv  would  be  more 
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coM^xYu  or  less  strictly  observed  in  the  Jewish  community  at 
Nazareth,  Special  fasts  were,  moreover,  ordered,  from  time 
to  time,  in  seasons  of  public  danger  or  distress.  These 
days,  set  apart  for  repentance  and  prayer,  excited  a  general 
and  deep  religious  feeling.  At  all  times  striking,  they  some- 
times, in  exceptional  cases,  were  singularly  impressive.  On 
special  public  humiliations  all  the  people  covered  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  strewed  ashes  on  their  heads,  as 
they  stood  before  the  Readers  desk,  brought  from  the 
synagogue  into  some  open  place,  and  similarly  draped 
in  mourning.  *  Jesus  must  have  seen  this,  and  how  ashes 
were  put  on  the  heads  of  the  local  judges  and  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  on  such  a  day,  and  He  must  have  listened  to  the 
Rabbi  calling  on  all  present  to  repent,  and  to  the  prayers 
I  la^L  iM.  and  penitential  psalms  which  followed,  and  to  the  trum[»ets* 
wailing  at  the  close  of  each.  He  may  have  gone  with 
Joseph  and  all  the  congregation,  when  the  service  ended,  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  village  to  lament. 

But  such  sadness  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the 
national  religion.  Fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  multitudes 
were  once  more  in  motion  towards  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  or  First-Fruits.  The  vast  numbers  present 
at  it  are  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  was 
one  of  the  three  great  festivities  of  the  year,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  His  Nazareth  life  Jesus  and  the  household 
of  Joseph,  as  a  whole,  took  part  in  so  great  and  universal  a 
rejoicing. 

The  intending  pilgrims  in  Nazareth  and  the  district  round 
met  in  the  town,  as  a  convenient  centre,  to  arrange  for  the 
journey.  As  before  the  Passover,  however,  no  one  slept  in 
any  house  immediately  before  starting,  all  going  out  into  the 
open  country  and  sleeping  somewhere  in  the  open  air,  lest  a 
death  might  happen  where  they  lodged,  and  defile  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  feast.  They  had  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  6th  of  Si  wan  (June),  on  which  and  the 
7th  the  feast  was  held,  and,  therefore,  set  off  some  days  before. 
The  early  hai-vest  was  mostly  over,  so  that  many  could  go. 
Wives,  unmarried  sisters,  and  children  accompanied  not  a 
few.     Flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  sacrifice  and  feastingi 
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were  driven  gently  along  witli  the  bands  of  pilgrims,  and  oHARjnn 
strings  of  asses  and  camels,  laden  with  provisions  and  simple 
necessaries,  or  with  free-will  gifts  to  the  Temple,  or  bearing 
the  old  or  feeble,  lengthened  the  train.  Every  one  wore  festal 
clothes^  and  not  a  few  carried  garlands  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  cool  banks  of  streams,  or  some  well,  offered 
resting-places  by  the  way,  and  the  pure  water,  with  melons, 
dates,  or  cucumbers,  sufficed  for  their  simple  food.  Different 
bands  united  as  they  passed  fresh  towns  and  villages.  All 
were  roused,  each  morning,  with  the  cry,  "  Rbe,  let  us  go 
up  to  Zion,  to  the  Eternal,  our  Godl"  The  offerings  of  first- 
fruits — ^the  choicest-  of  the  year — ^in  baskets  of  wiUows,  or 
even  of  gold  or  silver ;  doves  for  burnt  offerings,  with  their 
wings  bound,  and  the  ox,  intended  for  a  peace-offering, — ^its 
horns  gilded,  and  bound  with  wreaths  of  olive, — went  first 
Flutes  forthwith  struck  up,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  to 
the  chant,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  to  me.  We  shall  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."*  Similar  hynms  cheered  them  Mai- 
ever  and  anon  on  each  day's  march.  AVhen  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  all  was  enthusiasm.  Many  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  devotion,  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven. 
Presently  all  burst  into  the  grand  ode,  "Beautiful  for 
lituation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  North,  the  city  of  the  great  King" — the  excitement 
culminating  in  the  climax — "  For  this  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever ;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  A 
halt  was  now  made  to  get  everything  in  order.  All  arrayed 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  The  wheatsheaves  were 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-fruits  bedded  in  flowers, 
and  set  out  as  effectively  as  possible.  Each  company  unrolled 
its  banner,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  or  village  from  which 
it  came.  When  near  the  city,  priests  in  their  white  robes 
came  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  a  throng  of  citizens 
b  holiday  dress ;  and  as  they  entered  the  gates  they  sang  aloud 
to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  Psalm,  "  I  was  glad 
when  they  said  to  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates^  0  Jerusalem."^  The  •  a.  m  a 
workmen  at  their  trades  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  doors,  rose 
in  honour  of  tlie  procession  as  it  passed,  with  the  greeting, 
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OHAP^VL  "  Men  of  Nazareth  (or  elsewhere),  welcome  I "  a  great  cro^  3 
as  they  advanced,  filling  the  air  with  gladness.  At  the  Temple 
hill,  every  one,  rich  and  poor — for  all  shared  in  these  pro- 
cessions— took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder  and  ascended  to 
the  Court  of  the  Men,  where  the  Levites  met  therai,  and  fell 
into  the  procession,  singing,  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments, 
the  Psalm,  beginning,    *' Hallelujah  I    Praise  God   in    His 

'  Pki«ot  sanctuary;  praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power. "^ 
"  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast 

>  i%.4LiL  not  let  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me."®  The  doves  hanging 
from  the  baskets  were  now  handed  to  the  priests  for  burnt 
offerings,  and  the  first-fruits  and  gifts  delivered,  with  the 
words  prescribed  by  Moses,  "  I  profess  this  day  unto  the 
Lord  Thy  God  that  I  am   come  into  the  country  which 

»  D«t  M.  1, 10.  the  Lord  sware  to  our  fathers  to  give  us.^  And  now, 
behold,  I  have  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  which 
Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  me."  The  pilgrims  then  left  the 
Temple,  followed  by  a  great  throng,  some  to  lodge  with 
relations  and  friends,  others  with  some  of  the  many  hosts 
inviting  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus  was  more  than  once 
a  spectator  of  such  rejoicings,  and  often  in  His  earlier  years 
saw  the  vast  encampments  of  pilgrims  from  every  port, 
round  the  city:  the  tents  spread  on  each  house-top  to 
lodge  the  overflowing  visitors;  the  windows  and  doors 
decked  with  branches  of  trees,  and  garlands  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  the  streets  fluttering  with  banners  WTcathed  with 
roses  and  lilies,  and  filled  with  gay  throngs. 
In  the  month  of  August  another  festivity  drew  many  from 

*  The  wth  of    Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.     In  the  middle  of  that  month^^  the 

wood  for  the  Temple,  which  all  Jews  had  to  contribute,  was 
taken  to  the  capital  with  great  rejoicings.     The  1st  of  Octo- 

*  iwii  ber,^^  which  was  celebrated  as  New  Year's  day,  or  the  Feast 

of  Trumpets,  was  the  next  event  in  the  religious  calendar  of 
the  months.  As  the  day  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year, 
it  was  ushered  in,  over  the  land,  by  a  blast  of  trumpets,* 
and  special  sacrifices  were  offered  in  Jerusalem.  No  work 
was  done.  It  was  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  on  which 
an  account  was  taken  by  God  of  the  acts  of  the  past  year ; 
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the  day  of  judgment,^'  on  which  tlie  destiny  of  every  one    ohap.xh 
for  the  coming  year  was  written  in  the  Hcayenly  books. «  i^tfp 
It  was  a  fast,  therefore,  rather  than  a  festival.     The  syna-    ill  An. 
gogues  were  visited  earlier  than  usual  for  a  week  before  it ; 
special  prayers  were  offered,  and  no  one  ate  till  mid-day  or 
even  till  sunset     In  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  else- 
where, its  eve  was  like  that  of  a  Sabbath.     It  must  have 
been  a  great  event  in  a  household  like  that  of  Joseph.^*  ■  ooh«.  to. 

The  ten  days  that  followed  were  the  Jewish  Lent,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Day  of  Atonement,^*  a  time  so  solemn  and  "  ^^^^ 
sacred  that  it  was  known  as  the  day.^     It  was  a  Sabbath  "  iniwmad 
of  Sabbaths:   a  day  of  entire  rest.^®     The  entire  people  w  bLmmi on Lef 
fasted  during  the  twenty-four  hours. ^^     Worldly  and  house-    ««^.  i^vm 
hold  affairs  were  neglected ;   no   one  even   bathed.     The  » jo^im. 
whole  day  was  spent  in  the  synagogue,  where  each  stood 
\vTapped  in  the  white  shroud,  and  wearing  the  white  cap  in 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  be  buried.^®  *  As  was  befittinfj,  all  ■  pnmei,  jk 
disputes  between  friends  and  neighbours  were  required  to    g«;*«.«» 
be  settled  before   it  began.     Each  made  a  formal  confes- 
sion of  his  sins  before  God,  in  words  duly  prescribed.     It 
was  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  Jewish  year. 

Ill  the  Temple  the  high  priest  alone  officiated.  Jesus 
would  early  hear  how,  for  seven  daj^s  before,  he  had  gone 
through  daily  rehearsals  of  every  rite,  for  fear  of  his 
introducing  Sadducean  innovations,  and  had  been  cleansed 
by  sprinklings  of  holy  water. ^^  He  would  hear  how  the  »»  Nam,  w.  la 
night  before  the  great  day  was  spent  in  reading  to  him,  or 
hearing  him  read  aloud,  to  keep  him  awake,  for  he  must  not 
sleep  till  after  next  sunset.  How  must  He  have  felt  the 
puerility  of  Rabbinism  when  He  learned  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  nation  had  to  change  his  dress,  on  the  great 
day,  six  times,  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  eight  times,  and  to 
bathe  his  whole  body  five  times,  between  dawn  and  sunset  1  ^  •  Joovl  wi 
The  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  four  times,  to 
offer  incense,  to  pray,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  goat  towards 
the  mercy  seat;  and,  at  the  close,  to  bring  out  the  censer. 
Jesus  must  often  have  seen  him,  clad  in  white,  his  golden 
robes  laid  aside,  with  bare  feet  and  covered  head,  drawing 
aside  the  veil,  and  passing  alone  into  the  awful  darkness 
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cBAP.xvi.   which  no  one  but  he  ever  invaded,  and  he  only  on  this  one 
day  of  the  year.^    Rites  so  countless  and  intricate  that  even 

■  jo6t»  L  iM.    the  historian  of  Judaism  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them:*^ 

■  S^'^HaS-  *^^  services  of  hundreds  of  priests,^*  the  whole  culminating 

in  a  threefold  confession  of  sin  for  the  nation :  the  utter- 
ance ten  times  of  the  mysterious  name  of  God,  and  the 
formal  absolution  of  Israel  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood :  the 
vast  congregation  of  worshippers  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  earth  three  times,  with  the  cry,  "  Blessed  be  His  glorious 
name  for  ever,"  at  each  utterance  of  the  awful  name,  the 
high  priest  responding  after  each  shout,  "  Ye  are  clean  I** 
were  all  seen  and  watched,  again  and  again,  by  the  future 
Saviour. 

These  high  solemnities  over,  the  day  ended  in  a  reaction 
natural  to  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  exhausted  high 
priest  left  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  throngs,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  safety,  than  a  religious  feast  began  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  we  may  be  sure,  over  all  the  land.  The  gardens 
below  Mount  Zion,  and  round  the  walls,  were  gay  with  the 
maidens  of  the  city,  dressed  in  white,  gone  to  meet  the 
youths,  who  were  to  choose  their  future  wives,  that  evening, 
from  among  them. 

Five  days  later  came  the  closing  great  feast  of  the  year — 
that  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  rejoicings — one  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals  at  which  every  Israelite  was*  re- 
quired, if  possible,  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  It 
celebrated  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering  in  tents,  but  it  was 
also  the  great  harvest  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the 
year,  now  fully  gathered.*  Like  others,  Jesus,  doubtless, 
often  lived  for  the  week,  at  least  by  day,  in  booths  of  living 
twigs,  which  rose  in  every  court,  on  every  roof,  and  in  the 
streets  and  open  places  of  Jerusalem,* — and  .watched  the 
crowds  bearing  offerings  of  the  best  of  their  fruit  to  the 
Temple :  each  carrying  a  palm  or  citron  branch  as  a  sign 
of  joy.     The  merry  feasting  in  every  house :  the  illuminated 

-  winer,ii.wjx.  city  I  thc  uuivcrsal  joy,  were  familiar  to  Him.** 
uJL    "~"       The  25th  of  Chislew— our  December  —  commemorated 
the  re-opening  of  the  Temple*  by  Judas  Maccaba^us,  after  its 

"  i^S*^     profanation  by  the  Syrians."    It  brought  another  week  of 
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nniyersal   rejoicings.      All  through  the  land  the  people   ouarxvi 

assembled  in  their  synagogues,  carrying  branches  of  palm  and 

other  trees  in  their  hands,  and  held  jubilant  services.     No 

fast  or  mourning  could  commence  during  the  feast,  and  a 

blaze  of  lamps,  lanterns,  and  torches  illuminated  every  house, 

within   and  without,  each   evening.^    In  Jerusalem  the»  imim».4»- 

Temple  itself  was  thus  lighted  up.     The  young  of  every    !«•«• 

household  heard  the  stirring  deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  to 

rouse  them  to  noble  emulation,  and  with  these  were  linked 

the  story  of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  Holofemes. 

There  was  no  child  in  Nazareth  that  did  not  know  them. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  brightened  the  interval  between  that 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  Passover.  It  was  held  on  the  14th 
and  15  th  Adar — ^part  of  our  February  and  March — ^to 
embody  the  national  joy  at  the  deliverance,  by  Esther,  of 
their  forefathers  in  Persia,  from  the  designs  of  Haman.  The 
whole  book  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  synagogue  ser\ice  of 
the  evening  before,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  great  event 
alive ;  the  children  raising  their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at 
every  mention  of  the  name  of  Haman ;  the  congregation 
rtamping  on  the  floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and 
imprecating,  from  every  voice,  the  curse,  "  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  Year  by 
year,  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  Jesus  must  have  seen  and 
heard  all  this,  and  how  the  Reader  tried  to  read  in  one 
breath,  the  verses  in  which  Haman  and  his  sons  are  jointly 
mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  hanged  together. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  religious  year,  with  its  fifty-nine 
feast  days  and  its  background  of  fastings,  as  it  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  Jesus.^^  Each  incident  had  its  special »  whw.  Art 
religious  colouring,  and  the  aggregate  influence,  constantly 
recurring,  impressed  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  on  the 
national  language,  thoughts,  and  life.  Religion  and  politics, 
moreover,  are  identical  in  a  theocracy,  and  thus  the  two 
principles  which  most  powerfully  move  mankind  constantly 
a^tated  every  breast.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Christ  spent 
His  whole  earthly  life. 

But  neither  the  synagogue  services,   nor  the  feasts  at 
Jerusalem,  which  the  Galilaeans  delighted  to  attend,  were 
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uHAPjtvi  tte  supreme  influences,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  growth  d 
Jesus  in  "  wisdom."  Like  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  they 
were  only  so  many  dds  to  the  understanding  of  that  sacred 
book,  in  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  revealed  Himself  to 
»  « TiiiL  8. 16.  IsraeL  The  Gospels  show,  in  every  page,  that,  like  Timothy,*' 
Jesus,  from  a  child,  knew  "the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  such 
a  household  as  that  of  Joseph,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  in  daily  use,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  the  Rabbinical 
rule  would  be  strictly  observed,  that  "  three  who  eat  together 
without  talking  of  the  Law,  are  as  if  they  were   eating 

•  prteAboth.  (heathen)  sacrifices/'^*    The  directness,  joy,  and  naturalness 

of  Christ's  religion  speak  of  the  unconstrained  and  holy 
influences  around  Him  in  early  years.  A  wise  and  tender 
guidance  in  the  things  of  God,  leading  the  way  to  heaven, 
'  AS  well  as  pointing  it  out,  must  have  marked  both  Mary 
and  Joseph.  The  fond  pictures  of  home  and  childhood 
in  the  Gospels,  speak  of  personal  recollections.  The  allu- 
sions to  the  innocent  playing  of  children ;  to  their  being 
nearest  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  picture  of  a  father 
powerless  against  his  child's  entreaty;  and  that  touching 
outburst  at  His  own  homelessness,  compared  even  with  the 

•  Matt  a  w;    birds  and  the  foxes,^^  show  how  Christ's  mind  went  back, 
i^^l  Lulo  through  life,  to  the  pure  and  happy  memories  of  Nazareth. 

Mary  and  Joseph,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  were,  themselves, 

the  earliest  teachers  of  Jesus.     At  their  knees  He  must  have 

first  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures.    Pious  Jewish  parents 

took  especial  care  to  have  a  manuscript  of  the  Law,  in  the 

old  Hebrew  characters,  as  their  especial  domestic  treasure. 

Even  so  early  as  the  Asmonean  kings,  such  rolls  were  so 

» 1  Mftcc.  1. 8«,  common  in  private  houses,*®  that  the  fury  of  the  Syrian 

^^^       king,  who  wished    to  introduce   the    Greek    customs   and 

religion,  was  especially  directed  against  themu      In  Joseph's 

day,    the  supreme  influence  of  the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees 

must  have  deepened  into  a  passion  the  desire  to  possess  such 

a  symbol  of  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  Israel.     Richer  families 

would  have   a   complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 

d'uuiiV    parchment,  or  on  Egyptian  papyrus;  humbler  homes  would 

5!T8.^DiUL   boast  a  copy  of  the  Law,  or  a  Psalter,  and  all,  alike,  gloried 

?8-22;*rt.      in  the  verses  on  their  door-posts  and  in  their  phylactmes.'* 
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Cliildren   had  small  rolls,   containing  the  S'chma^  or  the   ojap.  xm 

Hallel,  or  tlie  history  of  Creation  to  the  flood,  or  the  first 

eight  chapters  of  Leviticus.'*  «  B^nt^m 

From  the  modest  but  priceless  instructions  of  home,  Jesus 
would,  doubtless,  pass  to  the  school  in  the  synagogue,  where 
He  would  learn  more  of  the  Law,  and  be  taught  to  write,*^  «  jouae  • 
or  rather,  to  print,  for  His*  writing  would  be  in  the  old 
Hebrew  characters — ^the  only  ones  then  in  use. 

His    deep    knowledge  of   the    Scriptures    shows    itself 
throughout  the   Gospels.     He  has  a    quotation  ready  to 
meet  every  hostile  question.     It  was  so  profound  that  it 
forced  even  His  enemies  to  recognize  Him  as  a  Rabbi.     His 
frequent  retort  on  the  Rabbis  themselves — "  Have  ye  not 
read?""  and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  ••  M*«ti«.8i 
which  opposes  to  rubrics  and  forms  the  quickening  power  of    S',^""' 
a  higher  life,  prove  how  intensely  He  must  have  studied  the 
sacred  books,   and  that  the  zeal  that  drew  Him,  in    His 
boyhood,  to  the  Temple  school  at  Jerusalem,  to  hear  them 
explained,  was  the  sacred  passion  of  His  life.     In  the  Gospels 
we  find  two  quotations  from  Genesis,  two  from  Exodus,  one 
from    Numbers,  two  from  Deuteronomy,   seven  from  the 
Psalms,  five  from  Isaiah,  one  from  Hosea,  one  from  Jonah, 
two  from  Malachi,  two  from  Daniel,  one  from  Micah,  and  one 
fi-om  Zechariah,  respectively.'    The  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  as  familiar  to  Him  as  the  Magnificat  shows  it  to  - 
have  been  to  His  mother,  Mary.*      It  was  from  the  clear 
fountain  of  the   ancient    oracles  His    childhood  drank  in 
the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above.    They  had  been  His 
only  school-book,  and   they  were   the  unwearying  joy   of 
His  whole  life.     From  them  He  taught  the  higher  spiritual 
worship  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  worship  of 
the  letter.     It  was  to  them  He  appealed  when  He  rejected 
what  was  worthless  and  trifling  in  the  i*eligious  teaching  of 
His  day. 

The  long  years  of  retired  and  humble  life  in  Nazareth 
were  passed  in  no  ignoble  idleness  and  dependence.     The 
people  of  the  town  knew  Jesus  as,  like  Joseph,  a  carpenter,^  «  Mark,^^  e. 
labouring  for  His  daily  bread  at   the   occupations  which 
offered  themselves  in  His  calling.     Study  and  handiwork 
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QgAP.xvL   were  familiarly  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  carried 
with  them  no  such  ideas  of  incompatibility  as  with  us. 

■  p.Aboth,iio.  "  Love  handiwork,"  said  Schemaia,  a  teacher  of  Hillel^*^  and 

it  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  family  of  Gamaliel,  that  to 
unite  the  study  of  the  Law  with  a  trade  kept  away  sin, 
w  p.  Abj«h,iL«.  whereas  study  alone  was  dangerous  and  disappointing.*^ 
Rabbis  who  gave  a  third  of  the  day  to  study,  a  third  to 
prayer,  and  a  third  to  labour,  are  mentioned  i^ith  special 
honour.  Stories  were  fondly  told  of  famous  teachers  carrying 
their  work-stools  to  their  schools,  and  how  Rabbi  Phinehas 

■  22S^.  iw.  w^  working  as  a  mason  when  chosen  as  high  priest«^     Of 
'^  the  Rabbis  in  honour  in  Christ's  day  or  later,  some  were 

millers,  others  carpenters,  cobblers,  tailors,  bakers,  surgeons, 

builders,  surveyors,  money-changers,  scribes,  carriers,  smiths, 

» i>«Ht«ch.     and  even  sextons.*^    In  a  nation  where  no  teacher  could 

ii4iidw«rk.78.  receive  payment  for  his  instruction  the  honest  industry  which 

gained  self-support  brought  no  false  shame. 

The  years  at  Nazareth  must  have  been  diligently  used  in 
the  observation  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  of  man,  as 
well  as  of  written  revelation.  The  Gospels  show,  throughout, 
that  nothing  escaped  the  eye  of  Jesus.  The  lilies  and  the 
grass  of  the  field,  as  He  paints  them  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  the  hen,  as  it  gathers  its  young,  in  its  mother  s 
J  love,  under  its  widespread  wings ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  as 
they  eat  and  drink,  without  care,  from  the  bounty  around 
them;  the  lambs  which  run  to  follow  the  shepherd,  but 
sometimes  go  astray  and  are  lost  in  the  wilderness ;  the  dogs 
so  familiar  in  Eastern  cities ;  the  foxes  that  make  their  holes 
in  the  thickets ;  the  silent  plants  and  flowers,  the  humble 
life  of  the  creatures  of  the  woods,  the  air,  the  fold,  and 
the  street,  were  all,  alike,  noticed  in  these  early  years  of 
preparation.  Nor  was  man  neglected.  The  sports  of 
childhood ;  the  rejoicings  of  riper  life ;  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom;  the  mourner  and  the  dead;  the  castles  and 
palaces  of  princes,  and  the  silken  robes  of  the  great;  the 
rich  owners  of  field  and  vineyard  ;  the  steward,  the  travelling 
merchant,  the  beggar,  the  debtor  j  the  toil  of  the  sower  and 
of  the  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  of  the  fisher  on  the 
lake ;  the  sweat  of  the  worker ;  the  sighs  of  those  in  chains, 
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or  in  the  dungeon^  were  seen,  and  heard,  and  remembered,  ohaivxvi 
Nor  did  He  rest  merely  in  superficial  observation.  The  pos- 
BcsaionSy  joys,  and  su£fering8  of  men,  their  words  and  acts^ 
their  customs,  their  pride  or  humility,  pretence  or  sincerity, 
Eulings  or  merits,  were  treasured  as  materials  from  which, 
one  day,  to  psunt  them  to  themselves.  He  had,  moreover, 
the  same  keen  eye  to  note  the  good  in  those  round  Him  as 
their  unworthy  rtriving  and  planning,  their  avarice,  ambition, 
passion,  or  selfishnesa  It  is,  indeed,  the  noblest  character- 
istic in  this  constant  keen-sightedness,  that  amidst  all  the 
imperfections  and  faults  prevailing,  He  never  failed  to  evoke 
the  hidden  good  which  He  often  saw  even  in  the  most 
hopeless.'' 

Publicans  and  sinners  were  not  rejected.  Even  in  them 
He  discovered  a  better  self.  In  Zaccheus  He  sees  a  son  of 
Abraham ;  in  Mary  Magdalene  He  gains  a  weeping  penitent^ 
and  in  the  dying  robber  He  welcomes  back  a  returning 
prodigal  Nor  was  it  mere  intellectual  penetration  that 
thus  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  every  heart.  Hia  search  of  the 
bosom  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  breath  of  the 
wannest  love.*^    As  the  brother  and  friend  of  alL  who  has  <•  Maity.^-ii; 

11.  Si.  Lake 

come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,^  He  looks  at    ^  "?  i»-  »• 
men  \rith  eyes  of  infinite  pity,  whatfever  their  race,  {SSS  iif°* 

The  life  of  Nazareth,  in  its  quiet  and  obscurity,  is  passed    ?^JJ11" 
over  in  a  few  lines  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  in  the  counsels    tJithlfin"^ 
of  God  it  had  its  full  and  all  wise  purpose,  from  first  to  last,    curtotw,  lo. 
as  a  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  the  closing  years  of  our 
Lord  s  life.     We  cannot  conceive  of  Him  otherwise  than  as 
furnished  from  His  first  appearance  in  the  world  with  all 
that  was  needful  in  its  Saviour:  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  Word,  though  for  a  time  silent;  the  Light  which 
should  shine  in  darkness,  though  still,  for  a  time,  concealed. 
He  must  have  been  marked  out  from  all  around  Him  by 
His  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  separated  by  it  from  all 
fellowship  with  evil"    Yet,  in  His  human  nature,  there  «g 
must  have  been  the  same  gradual  development  as  in  other    g^Ji^, 
men;   such  a  development  as,  by  its   even  and  steadfast 
advance,  made  His  life  apparently  in  nothing  different  from 
that  of  His  fellow  townsmen,  else  they  would  not  have  felt 
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oHAv.  xvL  the  wonder  at  Him  which  they  afterwards  evinced.  The 
laws  and  processes  of  ordinary  human  life  must  have  been 
left  to  mould  and  form  His  manhood — the  same  habits  of 
inquiry ;  the  same  need  of  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind ;  of 
patience  during  long  expectation ;  of  reconciliation  to  home 
duties  and  daily  self-deniaLs ;  of  calm  strength  that  leans 
only  upon  God.  He  must  have  looked  out  on  the  world  of 
men  from  the  calm  retreat  of  those  years  as  He,  doubtless, 
often  did  on  the  matchless  landscape  from  the  hill  above  the 
village.  The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  systems  of  the 
day ;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  human  world,  would  be 
watched  and  noted  with  never-tiring  survey,  as  were  the 
hills  and  valleys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  scene 
around.  Year  afler  year  passed,  and  still  found  Him  at  liis 
daily  toil,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.  In  gentle 
patience,  in  transparent  blamelessness  of  life ;  in  natural  and 
ever-active  goodness ;  in  tender  love  and  ready  favour  to  all 
around;  loved,  honoured,  but  half  veiled  in  the  mysterious 
light  of  perfect  manhood  and  kindling  divinityi  thirty  years 

d  P^M  ft  survKm  passed  quietiy  away.** 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

UPB  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

BESIDES  the  humbler  schools  of  the  towns  and  viUages,  cbab.  xvu 
there  were  others  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  in  which 
a  higher  education  was  given  by  the  Rabbis — the  learned 
class  of  the  nation.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  attract 
Jesus  to  such  schools,  though  he  had  been  so  eager  in  His 
attendance  during  His  first  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  may 
be  that  even  so  short  a  trial  was  enough  to  show  Him  how 
little  could  be  gained  from  them. 

The  wonderful  revival  of  Judaism  under  Ezra  and  his 
associates  had  had  the  most  lasting  effect  on  the  nation. 
An  order  known,  indifferently,  as  **  Scribes,"*  "Teachers  of  the 
Law,"  or  "  Rabbis,"^  gradually  rose,  who  devoted  themselves «  Johhiw 
to  the  study  of  the  Law  exclusively,  and  became  the  recog- 
nized authorities  in  all  matters  connected  with  it.  It  had 
been  a  command  of  the  Great  Synagogue  that  those  who  were 
learned  in  the  Law  should  zealously  teach  it  to  younger  men, 
and,  thus,  schools,  rose  erelong,  in  which  famous  Rabbis 
gathered  large  numbers  of  students.  The  supreme  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  the  Rabbi  in  society  at  large,  in  which  he 
was  by  far  the  foremost  personage :  the  exaggerated  rever- 
ence claimed  for  his  office  by  his  order  itself,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  superstitious  homage  of  the  people ;  the  constant 
necessity  for  reference  to  its  members,  under  a  religion  which 
prescribed  rules  for  every  detail  of  social  or  private  life,  and, 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  a.  Rabbi  was  open  to 
the  homblest  who  acquired  the  necessary  learning,  nmde 
&e  schools  yeiy  popular.  As  the  son  of  a  peasant,  in  the 
middle  ages,  if  he  entered  the  Church,  might  rise  above  the 
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QgAP.  xvg  haughtiest  noble,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  villager  might  rise 
above  even  the  high  priest,  by  becoming  a  Rabbi.  It  was, 
doubtless,  remembered,  in  Christ's  day,  that  some  sixty  years 
before,  when  the  high  priest  had  been  returning  from  the 
Temple  after  the  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  attended, 
according  to  custom,  by  a  crowd,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
having  come  safely  from  the  terrors  of  the  Awful  Presence, 
and  to  escort  him  to  his  dwelling  —  two  Rabbis  having 
chanced  to  pass  by,  the  people  left  the  high  priest,  greatly 
to   his  indignation,   and  paid  reverence,   instead,  to   the 

■  joBi.  1. 251.  Teachers  of  the  Law.*  The  most  abject  prostration  of  in- 
tellect and  soul  before  any  priesthood  never  surpassed  that 
of  the  Jew  before  the  Rabbi. 

From  their  scholars  the  liabbis  demanded  the  most  pro- 
Qnotwiio  found  reverence.  '* The  honour,"  says  the  Talmud,'  "due 
to  a  Teacher  borders  on  that  due  to  God."  If  a  choice  were 
necessary  between  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi,  the  Rabbi  must 
have  the  preference.  A  father  has  only  brought  him  into 
the  world,  but  the  Rabbi,  who  teaches  him  wisdom,  brings 
him  to  the  life  hereafter.  If  one's  father  an^  a  Rabbi  be 
carrying  burdens,  the  burden  of  the  Rabbi  must  be  carried 
for  him,  and  not  that  of  the  father.  If  one's  father  and  a 
Rabbi  be  both  in  prison,  the  Rabbi  must  first  be  redeemed, 

•  ttiv»  Me«!a  li.  and  only  then,  the  father.*    The  common  discourse  of  a 
Qfrer«r.Li6a  Rabbi  was  to  be  reverenced  as  much  as  the  Law.*    To  dis 
MO.  pute  M'-ith  one,  or  murmur  agamst  him,  was  a  crime  as  great 

<  EiBenmeoger.i.  as  to  do  thc  Same  towards  the  Almiffhty.^     Their  words 

831  832     ThA 

text,  quoted  must  bc  rcccivcd  as  words  of  the  li%dnor  God.^     As  in  the 

In  support  or  <j 

^it^^T'  blind  passive  obedience  required  from  the  Jesuits,^  a  scholar 
» EiseBinengar^.  of  thc  Rabbis  was  rcquirod  to  accept  what  his  master  taught, 

•  Eimmm^A.  if  He  said  that  the  left  hand  was  the  right*    A  scholar  who 


Mh 


o> 


did  not  rise  up  before  his  Rabbi  could  not  hope  to  live  long 
»  BcdM.  8. 18.    because  "  he  feareth  not  before  God. "^     It  was  a  principle 
M*.  universally  accepted  that  **  the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  were 

It  joaiL0B.      weightier  than  those  of  the  Law."^^ 

The  transmission  of  the  as  yet  uuMrritten  opinions  of 
former  Rabbis — ^forming  an  ever-growing  mass  of  tradition 
— ^was  the  special  aim  of  the  Rabbis  of  each  age.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  had  become 
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inapplicable  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  as  their  cbaf^vb 
literal  observance  had  become  impossible,  new  prescriptions 
began  to  be  invented,  after  the  Return,  to  perpetuate  their 
gpiritw  Many  were  virtually  obsolete :  others  required  care- 
ful exposition  by  the  Rabbis.  The  comments  thus  delivered 
fonned,  as  tune  rolled  on,  a  great  body  of  unwritten  law, 
which  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  law  of  Moses^ 
and  was  necessarily  known  in  any  full  degree  only  by  the 
professional  Rabbis,  who  devoted  tlidr  lives  to  its  study.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  could  never  be  altered  or  superseded 
in  any  particular.  Once  uttered,  a  Rabbi's  words  remained 
law  for  ever,  though  they  might  be  explained  away  and 
virtually  ignored,  while  affected  to  be  followed. 

Uniformity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was  the  one  grand 
design  of  the  founders  of  Judaism ;  the  moulding  the  whole 
religious  life  of  the  nation  to  such  a  machine-like  discipline 
as  would  make  any  variation  from  the  customs  of  the  past 
well-nigh  impossible.  A  universal,  death-like  conservatism, 
pemiittiug  no  change  in  successive  ages,  was  established,  as 
the  grand  security  for  a  separate  national  existence,  by  its 
isolating  the  Jew  from  all  other  races,  and  keeping  him  for 
ever  apart.  For  this  end,  not  only  was  that  part  of  the 
Law  which  concerned  the  common  life  of  the  people — ^their 
Sabbaths,  feast  days,  jubilees,  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the 
Temple  and  Synagogue  worship,  civil  and  criminal  law, 
marriage,  and  the  like-— explained,  commented  on,  and 
minutely  ordered  by  the  Rabbis,  but  also  that  portion  of  it 
which  related  only  to  the  private  duties  of  individuals  in 
their  daily  religious  life.  Their  food,  their  clothes,  their 
journeys^  their  occupations :  indeed,  every  act  of  their  lives, 
and  almost  their  every  thought^  were  brought  under  Rab- 
binical rules.  To  perpetuate  the  Law,  a  "  hedge "  of  out- 
lying commands  was  set  round  it,  %vhich,  in  Christ's  day,  had 
become  so  "  heavy  and  grievous  a  burden,"  ^^  that  even  the  »*  Mint  a. « 
Talmud  denounces  it  as  a  vexatious  oppression. ^^  So  vaat»8otot«. 
had  the  accumulation  of  precepts  become,  by  an  endless 
series  of  refined  deductions  from  the  Scriptxures— often  con- 
nected with  them  only  by  a  very  thin  thread  at  best — that  the 
Rabbis  themselves  have  compared  their  laws  on  the  proper 
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CHAP,  xvn.  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  mountain  which  hangs  on  8 

TZ.a.L8a.   "air. 

In  the  later  Grecian  age,*  when  heathen  culture  was 
patronized  by  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  and  foreign 
customs  were  in  increasing  favour  with  the  people,  the 
Rabbis,  who  were  the  zealots  or  puritans  of  Judaism,  sought 
to  stem  the  flood  of  corruption,  by  enforcing  increased 
strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  multitudinous  precepts 
they  had  already  established.  From  that  time  uncondi- 
tional obedience  was  required  to  every  Rabbinical  law. 

A  system  which  admitted  no  change  :  in  which  the  least 
originality  of  thought  was  heresy:  which  required  the 
mechanical  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  master  its  details,  and 
which  occupied  its  teachers  with  the  most  trifling  casuistry, 
could  have  only  one  result — ^to  degenerate,  to  a  great  extent, 
into  puerilities  and  outward  forms. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to  quote,  at  any 
great  length,  illustrations  of  the  working  of  such  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiiastical  tyranny,  in  daily  life,  but  an  example  or  two 
will  show  the  system  to  which  Jesus  opposed  the  freedom 
of  a  spiritual  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  con- 
dition of  a  people  who  had  submitted  to  such  mental  and 
bodily  bondage. 

One  of  the  great  questions  discussed  by  the  Rabbis  was 
ceremonial  purity  and  defilement,  a  subject  so  wide  that  it 
gave  rise  to  countless  rules.  Un  cleanness  could  be  con- 
tracted in  many  ways ;  among  others,  by  the  vessels  used  in 
eating,  and  hence  it  was  a  vital  matter  to  know  what  might 
be  used,  and  what  must  be  avoided.  In  hollow  dishes  of 
clay  or  pottery,  the  inside  and  bottom  contracted  and 
caused  uncleanness,  but  not  the  outside,  and  they  could  only 
be  cleansed  by  breaking.  The  pieces,  however,  might  still 
defile,  and  hence  it  was  keenly  discussed  how  small  the 
fragments  must  be  to  ensure  safety.  If  a  dish  or  vessel  had 
contained  a  16g  of  oil,  a  fragment  could  still  defile  that 
held  as  much  oil  as  would  anoint  the  great  toe ;  if  it  had  held 
from  a  16g  to  a  seah,  the  fragment,  to  be  dangerous,  must  hold 
the  fourth  of  a  16g ;  if  it  had  held  from  two  or  three  seahs  tc 
five,  a  piece  of  it  could  defile  if  it  held  a  Idg.     As,  however, 
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hollow  earthen  vessels  contracted  uncleanness  only  on  the  <aAPjtvu 
inside^  not  on  the  out,  some  could  not  become  unclean — as, 
for  instance,  a  flat  plate  without  a  rim,  an  open  coal  shovel, 
ft  perforated  roaster  for  wheat  or  grain,  brick-moulds,  and  so 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  with  a  rim,  a  covered  coal 
Hhovel,  a  dish  with  raised  divisions  inside,  an  earthen  spice- 
box,  or  an  inkstand  with  any  divisions,  may  become  un- 
dean.  Flat  dishes  of  wood,  leather,  bone,  or  glass,  do  not 
contract  uncleanness,  but  hollow  ones  might  do  so,  not  only 
like  earthen  ones,  inside,  but  also  outside.  If  they  are 
broken  they  are  clean,  but  the  broken  part  is  unclean  if 
large  enough  to  hold  a  pomegranate.  If  a  chest,  or  cup- 
board, wants  a  foot,  it  is  clean,  whatever  its  size,  and  a  three- 
footed  table,  wanting  even  two  feet,  is  clean,  but  it  may  be 
made  unclean  if  wanting  the  whole  three  feet,  and  the  flat 
top  be  used  as  a  dish.  A  bench  which  wants  one  of  the 
side  boards,  or  even  the  two,  is  clean,  but  if  a  piece  remain  a 
handbreadth  wide,  it  may  defile.  If  the  hands  are  clean, 
and  the  outside  of  a  goblet  unclean,  the  hands  are  not  defiled 
by  the  outside,  if  the  goblet  be  held  by  the  proper  part 
Every  thing  of  metal,  that  has  a  special  name,  may  defile, 
except  a  door,  a  door  bolt,  a  lock,  a  hinge,  or  a  door 
knocker.  Straight  blowing  horns  are  clean;  others  may 
defile.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  of  metal,  it  may  defile.  If  a 
wooden  key  have  metal  teeth,  it  may  defile,  but  if  the 
key  be  of  metal  and  the  teeth  of  wood,  it  is  clean. 

The  removal  of  uncleanness  was  no  less  complicated. 
Even  the  kind  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of 
deansing,  for  sprinkling  the  hands,  for  dipping  vessels  into, 
and  for  purifying  baths  for  the  person,  caused  no  little  dis- 
pute. Six  kinds  of  water  were  distinguished,  each  of  higher 
worth  than  the  other.  First — A  pool,  or  the  water  in  a  pit, 
dstem,  or  ditch,  and  hill  water  that  no  longer  flo\^^,  and 
collected  water,  of  not  less  quantity  than  forty  seahs,^*  if  it "  aiwawmh 
has  not  been  defiled,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  heave- 
offeiing  of  dough,  or  for  the  legal  washing  of  the  hands. 
Second — ^Water  that  still  flows  may  be  used  for  the  heave- 
offering  (Teruma),  and  for  washing  the  hands.  Third — 
Collected  water,  to  the  amount  of  forty  scabs,  may  be  used 
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oHAp.  xvn.  for  a  bath  for  purification,  and  for  dipping  vessels  into.  Fourth 
— A  spring  with  little  water,  to  which  water  that  has  been 
drawn  is  added,  is  fit  for  a  bath,  though  it  do  not  flow,  and 
is  the  same  as  pure  spring  water,  in  so  far  that  vessels  may 
be  cleansed  in  it,  though  there  be  only  a  little  water. 
Fifth — Flowing  water  which  is  warm,  or  impregnated  with 
minerals,  cleanses  by  its  flowing;  and  lastly,  sixth — Pure 
spring  water  may  be  used  as  a  bath  by  those  who  have  sores, 
or  for  sprinkUng  a  leper,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  purification. 

These  general  principles  formed  the  baas  of  an  endless 
detail  of  casuistry.  Thus,  the  Mischna  discourses,  at  weari- 
some length,  under  what  circumstances  and  conditions 
"  collected  water  " — that  is,  rain,  spring,  or  flowing  water, 
that  is  not  drawn,  but  is  led  into  a  reservoir  directly,  by 
pipes  or  channels — may  be  used  for  bathing,  and  for  the 
immersion  of  vessels ;  and  the  great  point  b  decided  to  be 
that  no  drawn  water  shall  have  mixed  with  it.     A  fourth 

■  ^{SfiuT*  *  ^f  ^  l^g^^  o^  dra^vn  water  in  the  reservoir,  beforehand, 
makes  the  water  that  afterwards  falls  or  runs  into  it  unfit 
for  a  bath,  but  it  requires  three  log  of  drawn  water  to  do 
this,  if  there  were  water  already  in  the  reservoir.  If 
any  vessels  are  put  under  the  pipe  emptying  itself  into 
the  bath,  it  becomes  drawn  water,  and  is  unfit  for  a  bath. 
Shammai's  school  made  it  the  same  whether  the  vessel  were 
set  down  on  purpose,  or  only  forgotten ;  but  Hillels  school 
decided  that  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  the  water  might 
still  be  used  for  a  bath.  If  drawn  water  and  rain  water 
have  mixed,  in  the  court-yard,  or  in  a  hollow,  or  on  the 
steps  of  the  bath-room,  the  bath  may  be  used,  if  most  of 
the  water  be  fitting,  but  not  if  the  proportion  be  reversed. 
This,  however,  only  takes  effect  if  they  have  mixed  before 
entering  the  bath.  If  both  flow  into  the  bath,  the  bath 
may  be  taken,  if  it  be  kno%vn  certainly  that  forty  seahs  of 
proper  water  ran  in  before  three  16g  of  unsuitable  water, 
but  otherwise  it  must  not  be  taken.  There  was  endless 
discussion,  also,  Avhcther  snow,  hail,  hoarfrost,  ice,  and  the 
like,  could  be  used  to  fill  up  a  bath.  So  simple  an  act  as 
the    washing  of  one's    hands  before    eating   entailed  the 
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atinost  care  not  to  transgress  some  Rabbinical  rule.     The  ohap^vu 

water  could  only  be  poured  from  certain  kinds  of  vessels,  it 

must  be  water  of  a  special  kind,  only  certain  persons,  in 

certain    legal    conditions,    could    pour   it,  and    it  was  a 

momentous  point  that  the  water  should  be  poured  neither 

too  far  up  the  arm  nor  too  low  towards  the  hand.^^  »  schiirer,« 

tie. 

This  ceremonial  slavery  owed  its  rise  to  the  reaction  from 
the  Syrian  attempts  to  overthrow  the  national  faith.  The 
Rabbis  of  the  austere  but  noble  puritan  party,  which  had. 
delivered  their  country,  sought  to  widen  the  gulf,  for  the 
future,  between  Judaism  and  all  other  creeds,  by  laying  a 
iiresh  stress  on  legal  purity  and  the  reverse,  and  their 
scholars  strove  to  keep  their  rules  as  strictly  as  possible.  The 
dread  of  touching  anything  unclean,  and  the  consequent 
self-withdrawal  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  soon  showed  itself  in  the  name — 
Parusch,  or  Pharisee — ^for  those  thus  '*  separated. '  In  the 
hands  of  this  party,  cleanness  and  uncleanness  steadily  grew 
to  a  system  of  endless  refinements. 

Ceremonial  purity  had,  at  first,  been  strictly  observed  only 
by  the  priests,  for  the  people  at  large  were  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attend  to  the  many  details  required.  After  the 
Maccabsean  revival,  however,  greater  carefulness  was  de- 
manded. A  priest,  or  Levite,  lost  the  privileges  of  his  caste 
if  he  hesitated  to  fulfil  any  of  the  ritual  obligations  it 
entailed,  and  a  proselyte  was  rejected  who  would  not  under- 
take all  that  was  required  from  an  Israelite.  For  Israelites 
themselves,  these  ceremonial  rules  were  greatly  extended, 
and  any  neglect  of  them  was  noted  unfavourably.  The 
tithes,  (fee,  were  strictly  demanded  from  all  produce,  and 
were  either  entirely  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or  could  be  so 
only  under  fixed  conditions,  while  a  wide  sweep  of  injunc- 
tions and  rules  was  introduced  as  to  the  use  of  diiFerent 
kinds  of  food,  and  even  in  every  detail  of  family  life. 

Those,  including,  of  course,  the  Rabbis,  who  undertook  to 
observe  all  these  rules,  henceforth  formed  a  kind  of  union  of 
"Comrades,"  or  "  Haberim,"  which  any  one  might  enter — aU 
who  did  not  join  them  being  stigmatized  as  ignorant  Am-ha- 
aretz,  or  boorish  rabble. 
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QgAP.  XVII.  It  was  to  this  league  that  the  amazing  development  ol 
legalism  was  latterly  due.  Careful  inquiry  was  everywhere 
instituted  to  ascertain  if  all  dues  for  priests,  Levites,  or  the 
poor  were  regularly  paid.  An  indefinite  due  (Teruma)  for  the 
priests,  and  a  tithe  for  them  and  the  Levites,  were  required 
each  year  from  every  kind  of  farm  or  garden  produce,  even 

» iifttt ».».  the  smallest, ^^  and  from  all  live  stock,  and  property  of  any 
kind,  and  a  second  tenth  each  third  year  for  the  poor.  Nor 
were  these  demands  confined  to  Israelites  living  in  the  strictly 
Jewish  territory ;  they  were,  after  a  time,  extended  over 
those  neighbouring  countries  in  which  Jews  had  settled. 
These  material  results  were  only  a  subordinate  advantage  of 
this  widely  extended  claim;  it  established  an  organized 
system  of  all-pervading  influence  in  social  intercourse,  and 
on  the  private  life  of  every  household.  Part  of  the  dues 
was  holy^  and  to  use  anything  holy  was  a  mortal  sin. 
Every  purchaser  had,  therefore,  to  make  certain  beforehand 
whether  they  had  been  paid  from  what  he  proposed  to  buy, 
though  many  things  in  the  markets  came  from  abroad,  or 
had  been  grown  or  made  by  othera  than  Jews,  or  were 
under  other  complications  as  regarded  their  liability  to 
tithe  and  gift. 

To  save  heavy  loss  it  was  conceded  that  the  Teruma 
should  be  strictly  separated,  but  the  various  tithes  were 
apparently  left  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  though  the  assurance 
of  an  owner  that  everything  had  been  tithed  could  only  be 
taken  if  the  seller  could  prove  his  trustworthiness.  Failing 
this,  all  produce,  and  whatever  was  made  from  it,  was  re- 

rt  Dfln^.  Pood  garded  as  doubtful,*®  and  the  Teruma,  or  holy  portion,  was 
to  be  taken  from  it  before  it  could  be  used.  The  second 
tithe  might  be  turned  into  money,  that  it  might  be  the 
more  easily  consumed  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  obligatory, 
however,  to  separate  the  first  tithe,  or  that  for  the  poor, 
since  a  doubt  hung  on  the  matter,  and  so  the  Levite  or  the 
poor  must  prove  their  claim.  These  harassing  regulations 
shut  ojflT  strict  Jews  from  either  buying  or  accepting  hospi- 

•  Matto.n     tality  from  any  but  their  own  nation,*^  and  made  it  impera 

Lttk«i6.«.     tive  on  every  fruit  or  food  seller  to   establish  his  trusts 

worthiness,  by  joining  the  union  of  the  "Comrades,**  or 
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• 

'*  Separated  "—that  is,  the  "  Pharisees/'  It  required  fpr  this,  oharxvh 
only  a  declaration  before  three  of  the  Rabbis,  and  afterwards 
before  three  "  trustworthy  "  persons,  that  one  would  hence- 
foHh  abstain  from  all  that  had  not  been  tithed*  Henceforth, 
not  only  was  personal  trustworthiness  established,  but  that 
of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  descen- 
dants, so  long  as  no  ground  of  suspicion  was  raised  against 
his  wife,  children,  or  slaves. 

The  nation  was  thus  gradually  divided  into  Haberim  and 
Am-ha*aretz — ^strict  followers  of  the  Rabbis  and  despised 
rabble, — ^and  intercourse  and  hospitality  between  the  two 
classes  became  steadily  more  circumscribed,  till  it  well* 
nigh  ceased,  as  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  grew  more  exacting. 
It  was  difficult,  for  instance,  when  from  home,  to  ascertain 
the  conscientiousness  of  a  host,  companion,  or  tradesman ; 
scruples  rose  whether  produce  that  might  be  foreign  was 
liable  to  dues ;  how  far  purchases  not  intended  for  eating 
might  be  used  without  tithing,  and  so  on,  till  all  social  freedom 
was  utterly  hampered,  and  cases  of  conscience  accumulated 
which  afterwards  filled  whole  volumes,  and  meanwhile  gave 
constant  anxiety. 

This  self-isolation  from  the  community  at  large  of  the 
members  of  the  "  League  of  the  Law,"  procured  them  the 
name  of  Peruschim,  or  Pharisees — that  is,  the  separated— 
and  introduced  different  grades  of  purity  even  among  them, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  strictness  in  the  observance 
of  the  multitudinous  Rabbinical  rules.  Religiousness  con- 
sisted, above  everything,  in  avoiding  ceremonial  defilement,  or 
removing  it,  if  at  any  time  contracted,  by  prescribed  washings 
and  bathing.  Rules  for  preserving  Mosaic  purity  multiplied 
the  risks  of  defilement  as  casuistry  increased,  and  thus  a 
graduated  scale  of  "  holiness  "  was  introduced,  rising  to  the 
harshest  asceticism  in  its  highest  development  To  partake 
of  anything  from  which  the  due  tithes  had  not  been 
separated,^^  or  of  the  tithe  itself,  or  the  priest's  portion,*^  the  ■  rMMcmoin\ 
hands  must  be  washed.  Before  eating  parts  of  sacrifices 
or  offerings,  a  bath  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  plunge  bath  was 
required  before  the  sprinkling  with  water  of  purification, 
even  if  only  the  hands  were  "unclean."      But  he  who 
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« 

oHAPjLTiL  bathed  in  order  to  partake  of  what  was  as  yet  untithed,  hao 
not  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  tithe ;  he  who  took  a  bath 
to  qualify  him  to  enjoy  the  tithe  could  not  touch  the  pricst\i 
portion :  he  who  could .  touch  thatj  could  not  eat  what  was 
holy^  while  he  who  might  touch  it^  must  yet  keep  from 
water  of  purification.  The  higher  grades,  on  the  other 
hand,  included  the  less  holy.  Even  to  touch  the  clothes  of 
a  ^^ common  man,"  defiled  a  Pharisee;  the  clothes  of  an 
ordinary  Pharisee  were  unclean  to  one  who  could  cat  tithes ; 
those  of  an  eater  of  tithes  to  an  eater  of  offerinfl;s ;  and  his, 
again,  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of 
purification.  Some  gained  one  grade,  some  another,  but 
few  the  highest.  A  special  initiation,  training,  and  time  of 
trial  was  required  for  each  grade,  from  thirty  days  for  the 
lowest,  to  twelve  months  for  the  highest 
'  Religiousness  was  thus  measured  by  the  more  or  less 

■  Domwciijud.  complete  observance  of  ten  thousand  Rabbinical  rules  ^  of 
»<*«>•»*'  ceremonial  purity,  and  fanatical  observance  of  them  was 
secured,  not  less  by  religious  pride,  than  by  their  appeal  to  a 
spurious  patriotism,  and  to  self-interest.  Tliis  severe  and 
inflexible  discipline,  w^hich  regulated  every  act  of  life,  fore- 
saw ^very  contingency,  and  interfered  with  common  liberty, 
at  every  step,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  had  been  slowly 
elaborated  by  the  Rabbis,  to  isolate  the  Jew  from  all  other 
nations.  His  very  words  and  thoughts  were  prescribed ;  he 
was  less  a  man  than  a  mechanical  instrument.  Any  devia- 
tion in  word  or  deed,  or  even  in  thought,  from  Rabbinical 
law,  was  regarded  as  impious.^ 

Theocracies  have  enforced  in  all  ages  a  similar  isolation 
on  their  adherents.  *'  The  kings  of  Egypt, **  says  Diodorus, 
"  could  not  act  as  they  would.  Everything  was  ruled  by 
laws,  not  only  in  their  public,  but  even  in  their  most  private 
life.  The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  at  which  speciavl  duties 
must  be  performed,  were  fixed  by  law.  Those  for  sleep,  for 
rising,  for  bathing,  for  sacrifice,  for  reading,  for  meals,  for 
walking,  and  much  beside,  were  inflexibly  prescribed.  It 
was  no  less  rigidly  settled  what  they  w^ere  to  eat  at  each 

»  Win!  aduL  L  meal,  and  what  amount  of  wine   they   were   to   drink."*^ 
The  Brahmin  is  imder  the  same  rigid  and  all-embracinj; 
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ryraoiiy  of  religious  forms.     His  whole  life  is  covered  with  oeav^^u 

the  meshes  of  a  vast  nelf  of  rites  and  ceremonies.    The  law 

of  Manu  prescribes  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  what,  how  he  is 

to  clothe  himself,  drink,  wash  his  feet,  cut  his  nails  and 

hair,  bathe,  and  perform  even  the  most  private  functions. 

It  fixes  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  caste  and  subdivision 

of  caste,  the  washers,  the  weavers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  &c.* 

Such  systems  annihilate  individuality,  and  reduce  whole 

populations  to  a  single  type,  which  perpetuates  itself  with  au 

unchanging  and  almost  indestructible  constancy,  begetting, 

besides,  a  fianaticism  which,  at  any  moment,  may  burst  into 

flames,  especially  when  identified,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 

with  patriotismu     Life  under. the  Jewish  law  had  already 

kindled  this  spirit  of  scarcely  veiled  revolution  long  before 

our  Lord's  birth. 

An  additional  illustration  of  the  working  of  Rabbinical 
rules  in  Jewish  daily  life  is  afforded  by  those  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.     In  Exodus  xvi.  5,  it  is  com- 
manded that  food  for  the  Sabbath  be  prepared  on  the  sixth 
day,  no  doubt^with  the  design,  that  the  rest  of  the  servant 
should   be  as  sacred  as  that  of  her  master  or  mistress. 
The  Rabbis,  pondering  this  command,  raised  the  question, 
whether  an  egg  which  a  hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath  could 
be  eaten   on  the  sacred  day,  and  decided  it  by  a  strict 
negative,  if  it  had  been  laid  by  a  hen  kept  to  lay  eggs; 
because,  in  that  case,  it  was  the  result  of  work  begun  on  a 
week-day,  and  brought  to  an  end  on  the  Sabbath.     On  this 
the  Rabbis  were  unanimous.    But  how  would  it  be  if  the  hen 
were  one  intended  not  to  lay  eggs,  but  for  eating,  and  how, 
if  a  Sabbath,  and  a  feast  day,  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  should 
come  together  ?     On  this  point  Shammai,  one  of  the  two 
great  Rabbis  of  the  day,  v/as  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  egg  of  a  hen,  itself 
destined  to  be  eaten,  on  whichever  day  the  egg  had  been 
Wd.      But   Hillel,   the   other  great  Rabbi,  argued  as  fol- 
lows : — Since  the  egg  has  come  to  maturity  on  a  Sabbath 
or  feast  day,  and  is  therefore  of  unlawful  origin,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  though  it  would  be  lawful 
to  make  use  of  the  egg  of  such  a  hen,  laid  on  a  feast  day 
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or  Sabbath,  not  followed  or  preceded  by  another  similarly 
sacred  day,  yet  it  must  not  be  estSu  if  two  such  da3rs  come 
together,  because,  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to 
use  it  on  the  second  holy  day.  And  since  it  is  forbidden 
even  to  carry  unlawful  food  from  one  place  to  another,  such 
an  egg  must  not  only  not  be  eaten,  but  must  not  be  touched, 
to  put  it  away.  The  conscientious  man,  therefore,  is  not  to 
put  a  finger  on  it,  for  tJiat  might  lead  to  his  taking  it 
altogether  into  his  hand,  and  is  not  even  to  look  at  it,  for 
that  might  possibly  make  him  wish  he  could  eat  it**  Hilld'a 
opinion  carried  the  day,  for,  says  the  Talmud,  "  There  came  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying — '  Jhe  words  of  both  are  the 
words  of  the  living  God,  but.the  rule  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
is  to  be  followed.' " 

These  worthless  puerilities  were  in  keeping  with  the 
fantastic  e:(aggerations  in  which  many  of  the  Rabbis 
delighted.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  learned  order  which  has 
treasured  in  that  great  repertory  of  its  sayings  and  acts, 
the  Talmud,  such  wild  Eastern  inventions  as  that  Adam, 
when  created,  was  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  heaven, 
and  so  terrified  the  angels  by  his  gigantic  size,  that  they 
all  ascended  to  the  upper  heavens,  to  God,  and  said,  ^^  Lord  of 
the  world,  two  powers  are  in  the  earth  1"  and  that,  on  this,  God 
put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Adam,  and  reduced  his  height 
to  only  a  thousand  cubits — over  fifteen  hundred  feet  I  ^*  We 
are  told  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  towns  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea,  each  with  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  that 
there  is  a  bird  so  large  that  when  it  flijs  it  intercepts  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  that  when  the  Messiah  comes,  Jerusalem 
will  have  ten  thousand  palaces  and  the  same  numbei 
of  towers,  that  there  will  be  a  himdred  and  eighty 
thousand  shops  of  vendors  of  perfumes  alone ;  that  Adam 
had  two  faces  and  a  tail;  that  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other  Solomon  measured  not  less  than  sixty  cubits ;  and 
that  at  one  blow  of  an  axe  David  killed  two  hundred 
men. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis  was  by 
question  and  answer.  The  teacher  propounded  questions  oi 
legal  casuistry  to  the  scholars,   and  let  them  give   their 
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opinions,  adding  his  own  if  he  thought  fit      The  scholars  ohafjcvu 
also  could  propose  questions  in   their  turn.^®     They  sat,  »HoMHd. 
during  class  time,  on  the  ground,  the  teacher,  on  a  raised    LnkTaLM. 
seat  known  as  the  seat  of  Moses.^^    As  all  the  knowledge  of »  Aeto».8. 
the  Law  was  strictly  traditional  and  oral,  teacher  and  scholar    £*^£S;y, 
clike  had  to  depend  entirely  on  memory,  the  one  faculty 
of  supreme  importance  to  both.^^    To  -attain  high  fame,  a*Jo0t»Ltu. 
Rabbi  must   have   the   reputation  of  knowing  the  whole 
immense  mass  of  tradition  down  to  his  day,  by  heart,  so  as 
to  be  able  to   cite   authorities  for  any  possible  question. 
Originality  was  superstitiously  dreaded,  and  nothing  more 
shrinkingly  avoided  than  the  giving  apy  opinion  unsupported 
by  that  of  some  former  Rabbi.     To  forget  a  single  word  he 
had  heard  firom  his  teacher  was  an  inexpiable  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  scholar.^^  •  Abom,  ul  a. 

The  feats  of  memory  produced  by  such  a  system  were  so    GfSSSJ'ui 
amazing,  that  we  may  readily  credit  the  tradition  of  the 
whole  Talmud  having  been  learned  by  heart,  in  sections,  by 
the  disciples  of  a  Persian  Rabbi,  who  feared  that  all  the  copies  * 

of  it  would  be  destroyed,  in  a  local  persecution,  in  the  seventh 
century.^     The  mass  of  the  Rabbis,  to  use  a  Jewish  phrase,  ••  onotadiu 
must  have  been  mere  book-baskets  f^  gi'own  children,  full  of «  Duk^e  biuu 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  piously  free  from  any  of  their    *°^**^  *** 
own — ^the  ideal  of  pedants. 

The  Rabbis  were  both  jurists  and  preachers.     They  ex- 
plained, defined,  and  taught  the  Law  in  their  schools  ;^^  gave  «t  a  sobooi  of 
judicial  opinions  and  decisions  on  it  in  their  official  meet-    J^iSJI?*' 
inga,  and  delivered  expositions  of  Scripture,  in  their  own    Sl^SSSMi 
style,  to  the  people  in  the  synagogues.     Their  systems  of    IS2£^? 
interpretation   were  peculiar.     The  professional  statement 
of  Rabbinical  law,  on  one  point  or   other,  occupied  them 
chiefly;  for  every  Rabbinical  precept  had  to  be  justified,  not 
only  by  precedents,  but  by  some  reference  to  the  written 
law,  and  this  often  required  both  tediousness  and  ingenuity. 
There  was  no  end  of  points  on  which  a  legal  opinion  was 
volunteered  fi-om  the  synagogue  pulpit,  and  trifles  infini- 
tesimal to  any  but  Jews,  served  for  ceaseless  wrangling  in 
the  schools.^  "  stMhtr 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  gave  even  more  scope  to 
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qttAp.  xvTL  Rabbinical  fancy.  Three  modes  were  in  vogue :  the  using 
single  letters  to  explain  whole  words  or  clauses :  what  was 
called  the  practical  exposition ;  and  what  bore  the  name  of 
the  **  Mystery  " — ^an  elucidation  of  the  lofty  secrets  of  the 
Creation,  the  world  of  angels,  and  such  transcendental  mat- 
ters, from  the  most  improbable  sources.  Rules  were  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  these  different  methods,  but  the  utmost 
license  prevailed,  notmthstanding.  The  nature  and  value 
of  the  instruction  thus  given  may  be  judged  from  some 
illustrations  of  the  teaching,  in  the  dajrs  of  our  Lord, 
respecting  the  secret  power  of  numbers. 

In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  Bible  the  first  letter, 
Aleph  (fi<),  occurs  six  times,  and  as  six  alephs  are  equal  to 
our  figures  6,000 — ^for  the  Jews  used  letters  for  figures — 
it  was  held  to  be  proved  by  this  that  the  world  would  last 
6,000  years.'  Words  in  a  verse  might  be  exchanged  for 
others  whose  letters  were  of  equal  numerical  value.  Thus 
the  statement,  which  greatly    offended  the    Rabbis,  that 

«  Num.  12.  L    Moses  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman®* — in  violation  of 

"  ^Vi^zi'  ^^^  ^^'^  law®* — was  explained  as  a  figure  of  speech  whidi 

**•*•  hid    an    orthodox    meaning.      The  lettera    of    the  word 

*'Cushith"  TY^p^^    an    "Ethiopian   woman,"   when   added 

together  as  figures,  represented  736,  and  the  letters  of  the 

»  "«79  «te:     much  more  flattering  words,  "  fair  of  face,"®^  made  the  same 
oSSS  Si     sum,  and,  therefore,  they  were  clearly  the  true  meaning  I 

Another  fancy  was  to  explain  texts  by  putting  the 
numerical  value  of  a  word  in  the  place  of  the  word  itself. 
Thus,  in  Proverbs  viii.  21,  the  word  which  we  have  trans- 
lated— "substance" — was  read  as  the  number  310,  its  value 
in  figures,  and  the  doctrine  educed  fi-om  it  that  God  will 
give  310  worlds  to  every  just  man  as  his  inheritance ! 

This  strange  system  was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  that  it  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
early  Christian  writings.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the 
name  of  "  the  Beast "  is  veiled  from  common  eyes  by  the 
mystical  number  666,  but  the  reason  for  its  being  so  be- 
comes very  apparent  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  cypher  for  the 
letters  of  the  name  of  Nero.«^  The  early  Christians  imagined 
that  God  had  already  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to 
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Abraham  in  the  number  of  his  servants — 318  :  for  18  is  writ-  oeluf.  xvn 

ten  in  Greek  letters,  IH — the  symbol  of  the  word  Jesus,  and 

300  is  the  letter  t,  which  means  the  Cross  !*^     With  the  ^  kp»«.  otmib, 

same  liking  for  mystery,  801  was  used  as  the  symbol  fop 

Christ,  because  the  Greek  word  for  dove  (ntpurr^pa)  makes 

that  cypher,  and  so  do  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega. 

This  love  of  the  mystical  prevailed  in  all  Rabbinical 
teaching.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  EzekieFs 
vision  of  the  Wheel  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  wildest 
fancies.  "  Ten  things,'*  we  are  told,  "  were  created  in  the 
twiligljt  of  the  first  Sabbath  eve: — The  abyss  below  the 
earth  (for  Korah  and  his  company) ;  the  mouth  of  the 
spring  (of  Miriam,  which  gave  the  tribes  water  in  the  wilder- 
ness) ;  the  mouth  of  Baalam's  she  ass;  the  rainbow;  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness;  the  rod  of  Moses;  the  schamir 
(a  worm  which  cleaves  rocks) ;  alphabetical  characters ;  the 
characters  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law ;  and  the  Tables  of  stone 
themselves.  Some  Rabbis  add  to  these — evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of  Moses,  and  the  ram  that  was  caught  in  the 
thicket*^  "  sohftw.w 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  as  a  whole,  though 
even  in  such  sandy  wastes  there  were  not  wanting  specks  of 
verdure,  as  one  still  sees  in  the  Talmud.  Finer  minds  here 
and  there,  for  a  moment,  gave  a  human  interest  to  these 
teachings,  or  touched  the  heart  by  poetry,  and  simple  feel- 
ing. But,  as  a  rule,  the  "Law,"  to  the  study  of  which  the 
youth  of  Israel  were  summoned  so  earnestly,  was  a  dreary  ^ 

wilderness  of  worthless  triJfling.  The  spell  of  the  age  was 
on  all  minds,  and  bound  them  in  intellectual  slavery.  On 
every  side,  Christ,  in  His  childhood  and  youth,  heard  such 
studies  extolled  as  the  sum  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  one  pur- 
suit supremely  pleasing  to  God.  Yet  He  rose  wholly  above 
them,  and  with  immense  originality  and  force  of  mind, 
valued  them  at  their  true  worthlessness,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  spirit  in  the  Gospels,  but  breathing,  instead,  only  that 
of  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  It  has  been  sometimes 
insinuated  that  He  only  followed  the  teachers  of  His  nation : 
that  He  was  indebted  to  Hillel,  or  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  class  :* 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  latter  were  the 

vou  L  18 
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oHAP,  xviL  representatives  of  all  that  He  most  utterly  opposed,  and  the 
distance  between  Him  and  Hillel  may  be  measured  by  their 
respective  estimates  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond, 
which  Hillel  treated  so  lightly  as  to  sanction  divorce,  if  a 

•  DaHtachs    wife  bumcd  her  husband s  dinner.** 

HlUel  n. 
Jeraa,S7. 
^99  it  pasrimt 
for  farther 
lUianCrAUaofc 
of  nuieTp 
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CHAPTER  XVia 

JUDEA  UNDEB  ABCHELAUS  AND  EOUB. 

THE  death  of  Herod  removed  the  strong  hand  that  for  ouap.  xvin 
more  than  a  generation  had  repressed  alike  the  hatreds 
and  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  Fanaticism  had  muttered  in 
secret,  and  had  at  last  burst  out  in  the  tumults  at  the  Temple, 
just  before  he  died ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  there  was  no 
one  to  hold  the  wild  forces  in  check  that  had  so  long  been 
pent  up. 

His  reign  had  served  the  purpose,  in  providence,  of  delay- 
ing the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  its  being 
scattered  among  the  nations,  and  made  its  dissolution  easier 
in  the  end ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  called  forth  the 
sympathies  of  heathenism  for  Judaism  more  strongly,  and 
had  conquered  lasting  rights  for  it  among  the  nations,  as 
in  a  sense  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  as  the  forerunner  of 
Christianity.!  >  ?gS;^2;- 

The  rejoicings  of  the  nation,   that  the  scandal  of  an   mSST^""^* 


Edomite  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David  was  past,  knew 
no  bounds.  A  negro  conqueror,  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  would  scarcely  have 
raised  such  indignant  hatred,  or  have  been  so  revolting  to  the 
national  instincts  of  the  white  population  of  America,  as  an 
Edomite  reigning  on  Mount  Zion  was  to  the  Jews.  Even 
the  founders  of  the  two  races  had  been  mortal  enemies,  as 
the  twin  sons  of  Abraham,  and  Jewish  tradition  embittered 
the  story  of  Genesis,  by  adding  that,  at  last,  Esau,  killed  Jacob 
with  an  arrow  from  his  bow.*  When  Israel  was  coming  •jabn.o.w. 
from  Egypt,  Edom  had  refused  it  a  passage  through  lis 
territory,  and  had  entailed  on  it  the  dreary  years  of  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness.*     The  Edomites  had  been  mortal  •  Nmn.>o. 


14—31.  JadgOl 
11. 17,  la. 
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PHAP.  xvm.  enemies  of  its  first  king.*     David  had  conquered  them,  and 

1SM1L14.47.  he  and  Solomon  had  reigned  over  them.     In  the  decline  of 

Israel  under  its  later  kings,  they  had  been  its  deadliest  and 

most  implacable  foes.     They  had  joined  the  Chaldeans  in 

the  final  conquest  of  Judea  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had 

rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of 

getting  possession  of  its  richer  territory,  and  adding  it  to 

their  own  wild  mountain  land.     The  prophets,  from  Amos 

»  KwMMm.  and  Joel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,*  had  denounced 

u?devehaiiiii  thcm  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  "  Edom  shall 

andJeroboam  n  ^ 

ta^^^d^    be  a  desolate  wilderness, '  cried  Joel,   "  for  their  violence 
uSSSj^mSi  against  the  children  of  Judah,  because   they   have   shed 

•  joei».w.      innocent  blood  in  the  land."*     "  For  three  transgressions  of 

Edom,  or  for  four,  saith  Jehovah,"  cried  Amos,  "  I  will  not 
turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  because  he  did  pursue 
his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  ofi^  all  pity,  and  his 
anger  did  tear  perpetually,  and  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever. 
But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  which  shall  devour  the 
'  AmoB  Lu,  w.  palaces  of  Bozrah."^    Obadiah,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

•  obftd.  6. 10.     salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  taunted  them^  with  having  been 

among  the  enemies  of  Israel,  in  the  day  when  strangers 
carried  away  captive  the  force  of  the  land,  and  foreigners 
entered  its  gates  and  cast  lots  on  Jerusalem,  and  with  having 
rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their 
destruction.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  denounced  the  wrath 
j«r.i«.7~2i.  of  God  against  them,^  and,  indeed,  every  prophet  had 
proclaimed  them  the  enemies  of  God,  whom  Israel  was  one 
day  to  crush  with  an  utter  destruction.  During  the  exile 
they  took  possession  of  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah, 

•  M.  188-106.  and  were  only  finally  driven  back,  by  John  Hyrcanus,^^  who 

conquered  them  130  years  before  Christ,  and  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  circumcision.  The  deadly  hatred  of  centuries 
was  intensified  by  such  a  history.  "  Thou  hatest  me,"  says 
Jacob  to  Esau,  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  "  thou  hatest  me 
and  my  sons  for  ever,  and  no  brotherly  love  can  be  kept 
with  thee,  .  Hear  this,  my  word,  which  I  say — "  When  I 
can  change  the  skin  and  the  bristles  of  a  swine  to  wool, 
and  when  horns  spring  from  its  head  like  the  horns  of  a 
sheep,  then  will  I  have  brotherly  love  to  thee ;  and  when 
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wolves  make  peace  with  lambs,  that  they  shall  not  devour  cHAPjvm 

them  or  spoU  them,  and  when  they  turn  their  hearts  to  each 

other  to  do  each  other  good,  then  shall  I  be  at  peace  with 

thee  in  my  heart ;  and  when  the  lion  is  the  friend  of  the  ox, 

and  goes  in  the  yoke  and  ploughs  with  him,  then  will  I  make 

peace  with  thee ;  and  when  the  raven  grows  white,  then  shall 

I  know  that  I  love  thee,  and  shall  keep  peace  with  thee. 

Thou  shalt  be  rooted  out,  and  thy  sons  shall  be  rooted  out, 

and  thou  shalt  have  no  peace. "^^    It  is  thus  that  a  Jew«  JubHar. 

speaks  of  Edom,  apparently  in  the  very  days  of  Herod,^^  and  »  Duhnann. 

it  is  only  the  natural  culmination,  when  he  prophesies,  in  the    ^  ^ 

next  chapter,  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  will  once  more  subdue    ^^^^ 

and  make  bond-slaves  of  the  hated  race.^^  « juiAo-att. 

Yet  one  of  this  execrated  and  despised  people  had  for 
more  than  a  generation  ruled  over  Israel  I  His  death  was 
the  removal  of  a  national  reproach,  that  had  been  bitter 
beyond  words.  The  hope  of  the  land  now  was  that  the 
abhorred  usurper  might  prove  the  last  of  his  race  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Archelaus  in  his  stead  was  even  worse 
than  to  have  had  Herod,  for  he  was  not  only  of  Idumean 
blood,  but  his  mother  was  of  the  equally  hated  race  of  the 
Samaritans  I    Rome,  rather  than  Edom  or  Samaria ! 

Palace  intrigues,  and  especially  the  systematic  whisperings 
of  Antipater,  who  hated  his  brothers  a9  rivals,  had  caused 
Herod  to  change  Ijis  will  once  and  again  in  his  last  years. ^^u  ,.0.4.  jem 
In  the  end  nothing  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the     hapiaffS' 
rivalries  of  his  family  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom, 
which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  life  to  create.    His  latest 
gained  territories  beyond  the  Jordan  were  left  to  Philip,*^  u  Bom  about 
the  son  of  Cleopatra,  a  maiden  of  Jerusalem,  whom  Herod    A'S^nownoi 
had  married  for  her  beauty.    Galilee,  with  Perea,  he  left 
to  his  son  Antipas,^^  and  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria,  with  m  BonnaxMi 
the  title  of  king,  to  Archelaus,^^  both  sons  of  Malthake.    He    «iwii 
had  at  one  time  intended  to  have  left  the  whole  kingdom    B.o.22or8i. 

°  Age  now  17  01 

to  Herod,   son   of  the   second  Mariamne,  as  successor  to    ^ 
Antipater,  but  the  complicity  of  the  mother  of  that  prince 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Rabbis  was  fatal  to  him.^^    Salome,  »  Ben.j«d.i 
Herod's  sister,  the  ruthless  enemy  of  the  Maccabaean  family, 
received  the  gift  of  the  towns  of  Jamnia  and  Ashdod  in  the 
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oHAFjLvni.  Philistine  plain,  and  of  Phasadis,  in  the  palm  groves  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  • 

*  &a  4.  As  soon  as  Herod  was  dead^^  his  sister  Salome  and  her 

husband  set  free  a  multitude  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews, 
whom  Herod  had  summoned  to  Jericho,  that  he  might  have 
them  butchered  at  his  own  death.  They  next  assembled  the 
army  and  the  people  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Jericho,  and 
having  read  a  letter  left  by  the  dead  king  for  the  soldiers, 
opened  his  will,  which,  with  his  ring,  was  to  be  carried  forth- 
with to  Caesar,  that  the  settlements  might  be  confirmed,  and 
the  due  acknowledgment  of  dependence  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  soldiers  hailed  Archelaus  as  king,  and  forthwith  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him.    It  was  noted,  however,  that  Arch- 

»  Ant  xTfl. ».  4.  elaus  held  a  grand  feast  on  the  night  of  his  father's  death.*^ 

This   over,   the   funeral  of  Herod    followed,  after   due 

»  Jesus  at  leMt  preparation.^^  All  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  had  been 
laid  in  contribution.  The  body  lay  on  a  couch  of  royal 
purple;  a  crown  and  diadem  on  its  head;  a  sceptre  in  its 
right  hand ;  a  purple  pall  covering  the  rest;  the  couch  itself 
resting  on  a  bier  of  gold,  set  with  a  great  display  of  the  most 
precious  stones.  Herod's  sons  and  a  multitude  of  his  kin- 
dred Avalked  on  each  side,  and  followed.  Next  came  Herod's 
favourite  regiments :  the  body  guard  given  him  by  Augustus 
at  Cleopatra's  death ;  the  Thracian  corps ;  the  (Jerman 
regiment ;  and  the  regiment  of  Gauls,  all  with  their  arms, 
standards,  and  full  equipments;  then  the  whole  army, 
horse  and  foot,  in  long  succession,  in  their  proudest 
bravery.  Five  hundred  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  court 
carried  sweet  spices  for  the  burial,  and  so  they  swept  on, 
amidst  wailings  of  martial  music,   and,  doubtless,  of  hired 

«  Ant  xTii.  •.  t.  mourners,  by  slow  stages, ^^  to  the  new  fortress  Herodium, 
».».  ten  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  dead  king  had  built 

a  grand  tomb  for  himself.  But  if  there  were  pomp  and 
pageantry  to  do  him  honour,  there  was  little  love  on  the 
part  either  of  the  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  Archelaus. 
who  had  prepared  all  this  magnificence,  quarrelled  with  his 
relations  about  the  succession  on   the  way,   and  scarcely 

•  Ke^rfc^^had  the  corpse  reached  the  first  half-hour's  stage,  before 
gSSi^J^  disturbances  broke  out  in  Jerusalem.^ 
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Archelaus  paid  the  customary  reverence  of  a  seven  days'  ouarxviu 
mouming  after  the  burial,  closing  them  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  feasts  to  the  people.  He  then  laid  aside  his  robes 
of  mouming  and  put  on  white,  and  having  gone  up  to 
the  Temple,  harangued  the  multitude  from  a  throne  of 
gold,  thanking  them  for  their  ready  submission  to  him,  and 
making  great  promises  for  the  future,  when  he  should  be 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus.  The  crowds  heard 
him  peaceably  till  he  ended,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  some  began  to  clamour  for  a  lightening  of  the  taxes, 
and  others  for  the  liberation  of  those  in  prison  on  account 
of  the  late  religious  insurrection.  All  this  he  readily 
promised,  and  retired  to  the  palace.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever, crowds  gathered  at  the  gates,  and  began  lamenting 
the  Rabbis  and  the  young  men,  put  to  death  by  Herod 
for  cutting  down  the  golden  eagle  over  the  Temple,  in 
the  late  tumult,  and  demanding  that  the  officials  who 
had  executed  Herod's  commands  should  be  punished; 
clamouring,  besides,  for  the  deposition  of  Joazar,  of  the 
house  of  Boethos,  whom  Herod,  in  compliment  for  having 
married  into  the  family,  had  appointed  high  priest  in  the 
place  of  Mattathias,  a  friend  of  the  national  cause.^*  More  «  Ant  rviL  e.  i 
dangerous  still,  they  demanded  that  Archelaus  should  at 
once  rise  against  the  Romans,  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
country.^    His  utmost  efibrts  to  appease  them  were  vain. «  niooi.  Dam. 

r.      1      1  111  itiMttllor. 

iLach  day  saw  a  greater  tumult,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  f^em,  m 
the  city  was  filling  with  countless  multitudes  coming  to  the 
Passover,  now  at  hand.  Force  alone  could  restore  order, 
and  this  he  was  at  last  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  use. 
A  bloody  street  battle  followed,  in  which  3,000  were  slain, 
and  the  Passover  guests  were  shut  out  of  the  city,  and 
returned  home  without  having  been  able  to  keep  the  feast, 
fhe  winds,  long  chained  by  Herod,  had  broken  loose.^ 

Archelaus  forthwith  set  off  for  Rome,  leaving  Philip  regent 
In  his  absence.  Doris,  Herod's  wife,  Salome,  his  sister,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  went  with  him,  ostensibly  to 
support  his  claims,  but  in  reality  to  oppose  him,  for  the 
6«nily  hated  him  as  the  son  of  a  Samaritan,  and,  even  more, 
as  a  second  Herod.    Antipas,  also,  started  for  Rome,  to  plead 
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OBAP.  xvin.  his  own  claims  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  strength  of  a  former 
will,  and,  as  the  elder,  was  secretly  supported  in  his  enter- 
prise, with  refined  treachery,  even  by  those  who  escorted 
Archelaus. 

The  family  would  have  liked  an  oligarchy,  in  which  aU 
could  share,  better  than  any  king,  but  preferred  a  Roman 
governor  to  either  Archelaus  or  Antipas ;  but  if  one  of  these 
two  must  be  chosen,  they  wished  Antipas  rather  than  his 
brother,  whom  they  all  hated*  At  Rome  the  two  claimants 
canvassed  eagerly  among  the  Senators,  in  favour  of  their 
rival  causes,  and  lowered  their  dignity  by  unseemly  dis- 
putes. Meanwhile,  a  deputation  of  fifty  Jews  arrived  from 
Jerusalem  to  protest  against  Archelaus  being  made  king, 
and  to  ask  the  incorporation  of  Judea  with  Syria,  as  part  of 
a  Roman  province,  under  a  Roman  governor,  in  the  idea 
that  Rome  would  be  content  with  their  submission  and 
tribute,  and  leave  the  nation  independent  in  its  religious 
affairs.  The  embassage  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Jews  of  Rome,  eight  thousand  of  whom  escorted 
them  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  where  Augustus  gave  them 

«  Ajf*  fd.li.  audience.^^  All  possible  charges  against  Herod,  though  now 
dead,  were  detailed  at  length — ^his  wholesale  proscriptions 
and  confiscations;  his  adorning  foreign  cities,  and  neglect- 
ing those  of  his  own  kingdom ;  his  excessive  taxation,  and 
much  more ;  the  petitioners  adding  that  they  had  hoped 
for  milder  treatment  from  Archelaus,  but  had  had  to  lament 
3,000  of  their  countr3Tnen  slain  by  him  at  the  Temple, 
at  his  very  entrance  on  power.  The  people,  they  said, 
wished  only  one  thing,  deliveranpe  from  the  Herods^  and 
annexation  to  Syria,  The  whole  scene  of  the  audience 
was,  erelong,  widely  reported  in  Judea,  and  stamped  itself 
deeply  on  the  national  memory,  especially  the  fact  that 
Archelaus,  adding  the  last  touch  to  the  humiliation  to  which 
both  brothers  had  stooped,  threw  himself  at  Ca3sar*s  feet 

»  AiitxvB.9.7.  to  implore  his  favour. ^^     Many  years  after,   Jesus  needed 

»  uke  1%  u.  to  use  no  names,  in  His  parable  of  the  pounds,^*  to  tell  whom 
He  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  a  king,  against  whom  his  people 
clamoured  before  a  foreign  throne — "  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  rule  over  us." 
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Archelaus  was  only  in  part  successful     A  few  days  after  chap,  xvm 
the  pleadings,  from  respect  to  Herod's  wiU,*^  and,  doubtless,  •  AoLxfULai 
'influenced  by  a  bequest  of  ten  millions  of  drachmae  in  it  to 
himself,  a  gift  equal  to  about  £375,000,  besides  jewels  of 
gold  and  silver  and  very  costly  gannents,  to  Julia,  his  wife, 
GsBsar  raised  the  suppliant  from  his  feet,  and  appointed  him 
ethnarch  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  left  him  by  Herod ; 
promising  to  make  him  king  hereafter,  if  he  were  found 
worthy.     Idumea,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  great  cities, 
Jerusalem,    Samaiia,  Cassarea,   and  Joppa,   were  assigned 
him ;  but  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  as  Greek  cities,  were 
incorporated  with  the  province   of  Syria.*^    His   revenue*  ABt.*sTiii.u 
was  the  largest,  for  it  amounted  to  600  talents,  or  about 
£120,000.     Antipas  had  only  a  third  part  as  much,  and 
Phi^p  only  a  sixth.®^    The  immense  sum  of  money  left  him  ■  Ant  !▼«.  ii 
by  Herod,  Caesar  returned  to  the  sons,  reserving  only  a  few 
costly  vessels,  as  mementoes. 

While  these  strange  scenes  were  enacting  at  Rome,  things 
were  going  on  very  badly  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  Archelaus 
had  sailed,  the  whole  nation  was  in  uproar.  The  massacre 
at  his  accession  had  been  like  a  spark  in  explosive  air,  and 
the  flame  of  revolt  bui'st  out  at  once.  The  moment  seemed 
auspicious  for  the  re-erection  of  the  theocracy,  with  God  for 
the  only  king,  as  in  early  days.  The  rich,  and  such  as  had 
no  higher  wish  than  the  material  advantages  of  trade  and 
commerce,  which  it  would  bring,  desired  government  by 
a  Roman  procurator.  They  regarded  religion,  government, 
law,  and  constitution,  with  equal  indiflference,  setting  their 
personal  ease  and  gain  before  anything  else.  But  for 
generations,  there  had  been  a  growing  party  in  the  land, 
whose  ideas  and  aims  were  very  diflferent.  From  Ezra's 
time,  the  dream  of  a  restored  theocracy  had  been  cherished, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation,  with  undying 
tenacity,  by  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  political  system 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  their  sacred  ideal.  Kings  over  Israel 
were,  in  their  eyes,  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  against 
whom  Samuel,  the  great  prophet,  had,  in  His  name,  protested. 
The  heathen  could  no  more  be  tolerated  now  than  the 
Canaanites  of  old,  whom  God  had  comnuinded  their  fathers  tc 
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jHAf.  xYiiL  drive  out.  The  land  was  to  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  under  a  high  priesthood  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  or  kingly  rule.  The  impossibility  of  restoring  such 
a  state  of  things,  after  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries,  may 
have  been  felt,  but  was  not  acknowledged*  It  stood  com- 
manded in  the  Holy  Books,  and  that  was  enough.  Their 
fathers  had  murmured  under  Persian  domination,  and  had 
eageriy  grasped  at  the  promises  of  the  Greek  conqueror,  de- 
manding, however,  that  they  should  include  the  safety  of  their 
special  institutions.  When  Grecian  supremacy,  in  its  turn, 
became  corrupt,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  "Law," 

«  The  crr^T]  the  "  pious  *'  ^  Tcvoltcd,  and  fought,  under  the  Maccabees,  for 
the  true  religion,  but  still  in  the  form  of  a  theocracy.  They 
continued  faithful  to  the  great  patriot  family,  as  long  as  it 
maintained  the  high  priesthood  as  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
state,  but  they  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  faith, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  once  more  to  practise  its  rites, 
and  to  give  themselves  up  again  to  religious  study,  they 
forsook  the  ranks  of  the  Maccabaeans,  unwilling  to  take  any 
part  in  the  consolidation  of  a  political  power  to  which  they 

«  Dorenbourg.  attached  no  value.^  In  the  end,  Judas  had  been  well-nigh 
deserted,  and  could  gather  only  a  handful  of  3,000  followers, 
and  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  had  to  flee,  with  a 
remnant  of  their  adherents,  to  the  fens  and  reed  beds  of  Lake 
Merom,  or  the  wilds  of  Gilead.  The  long  peace  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  after  his  wars  were 
ended,  was  devoted  by  the  Rabbis  to  the  creation  of*  the 
famous  "  hedge  ^  round  the  Law,  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
religious  apostasy  and  decay  which  had  almost  ruined 
Judaism  under  the  Syro-Greek  dynasty.  From  this  time, 
we  hear  of  the  "  unsociability  "  of  the  Jews  towards  other 

"  Dwenbourg,  uatious.^*  Pharisaism,  or  separation,  was  erected  into  a 
system,  and  was  pushed  to  its  ultimate  and  most  rigorous  con- 
sequences with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  that  excite  wonder, 

*  tZ^Mh.  ^^^  extreme  party  became  kno^vn  as  the  "  Separation,"  * 
while  the  courtly  party  round  the  king,  who  were  contented 
to  follow  the  Law  as  written,  conscientiously  and  rigorously, 

«  Boopi«e68.  were  called  in  irony  the  Saddouk^^  or  righteous,  or  as  W6 
call  them,  the  Sjidducees, 
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The  indiflFerence  of  the  Pharisaic,  or  ultra,  party  to  ohap.  xvm 
political  affairs,  and  their  concentration  on  the  observance 
and  elaboration  of  the  Law,  became,  in  the  end,  the 
characteristic  of  the  people  at  large.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  Asmonean 
brothers,  they  stood,  as  much  as  possible,  aloof.  The  Jew 
is  democratic  by  nature,  and  seeks  equality,  whether  under 
a  foreign  or  native  government.  "  The  holy  nation,"  "  the 
kingdom  of  priests,"  recognized  no  other  distinction  than 
that  of  superior  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  Law,  which  are 
only  personal  virtues,  and  cannot  be  transmitted.  The 
Asmonean  family,  once  on  the  throne,  lost  much  of  the 
popular  sympathy,  and  the  priestly  aristocracy  which 
formed  the  court,  became  objects  of  aversion.  From  the 
last  years  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  the  death  of  Jannaus,  the 
Rabbis,  living  in  retirement,  attracted  to  themselves  more 
and  more  the  vital  force  of  the  nation ;  and  during  the  nine 
sunny  years  of  royal  patronage,  under  Alexandra,  instead 
of  busying  themselves  in  heaping  up  wealth  and  increasing 
their  power,  they  laboured  to  found  a  legal  system  which 
should  secure  the  triumph  of  their  ideas.  Disinterestedness  is 
always  attractive,  and  it  had  its  reward  in  creating  a 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  Rabbis,  which  knew  no  limits. 
"  Love  work,  keep  apart  from  politics,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  office,"  was  the  maxim  of  Schemaiah,  the  successor 
of  Simeon  Ben  Schetach.  The  struggle  between  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  had  no  interest  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
Talmud,  which  embodies  Rabbinical  feeling,  never  mentions 
even  the  names  of  any  of  the  five  Maccabees — ^not  even  that 
of  Judas, — ^and  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word  Mao- 
cabee  were  alike  unkno^vn  to  its  compUers.^^  The  history  «  DanDbaaiB 
of  the  nation  was  utterly  ignored  by  these  dreamy  transcen- 
dentalists,  who  recognized  no  earthly  power  whatever. 

But  even  among  the  Rabbis,  and  the  blindly  fanatical 
people,  there  was  an  ultra  party  of  Irreconcilables.  From 
Ihe  first^  even  Rabbinical  sternness  and  strictness  were  not 
stem  and  strict  enough  for  some,  and  there  appeared,  at 
times  within  the  circle  of  the  Rabbis,  at  others,  outside, 
men  of  extreme  views,  who  would  tolerate  no  compromises 
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CHAP.  xviiL  such  as  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  accept  They  would 
acknowledge  neither  prince  nor  king,  far  less  any  foreign 
heathen  power.  Already,  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  they 
had  begun  to  mutter  discontentedly,  and  their  voices  rose 
louder  under  Alexander  Jannseus,  who  tried  to  crush  them 
by  the  fiercest  persecution.  But  when  Pompey  came,  as 
conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  the  national  destiny,  they  once 
more,  by  their  earnest  protests,  showed  that  their  party  was 
still  vigorous.  In  the  civil  wars,  many  of  them  fought  for 
the  Asmonean  princes;  but,  under  Herod,  they  were  so 
mercilessly  held  doAvn,  that  no  political  action  on  their  part 
was  possible,  and  they  had  to  devote  themselves  to  the  eager 
study  of  the  Law,  which  made  his  reign  the  Augustan  age 
of  Rabbinism.  But  in  their  schools  they  could  at  least  kindle 
the  zeal  of  the  rising  youth,  and  this  some  of  them  did 
only  too  effectively.  Even  in  the  sternest  days  of  Herod's 
reign,  moreover,  some  had  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  a 
fierce  protest  against  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  which 
they  believed  belonged  only  to  God.  The  so-called  robbers 
crushed  by  him  at  Arbela,  seem  to  have  been  rather  patriotic 
bands,  ^vrong,  it  may  be,  in  the  means  pursued,  but  noble 
in  their  aims,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  theocratic 
dream.  The  foremost  leader  of  these  fierce  zealots  had  been 
that  Hezekiah  whom  Herod,  with  much  difficulty,  bad 
secured  and  put  to  death.  His  son  Judas,  the  Galilaean, 
was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  raise  the  standard  of  national  liberty 
and  institutions. 

Quintilius  Varus,  the  future  victim,  with  his  legions,  ol 
Arminius,  in  Germany — now  governor  of  Syria — ^had  come 
to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Archelaus.  After  some  executions,  supposing  that  he 
had  restored  order,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  behind 
him  in  Jerusalem,  under  Sabinus,  a  whole  legion,  instead  of 
the  garrison  that,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have  been  thought 
sufficient.  He  could  hardly  have  done  worse  than  put  such 
a  man  as  Sabinus  in  command,  for,  like  Roman  govemow 
in  general,  in  that  day,  he  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  bent 
only  on  making  a  fortune,  even  by  the  vilest  means,  while 
he  had  opportunity.     He  infuriated  the  Jews,  by  forcing 
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die  surrtodcr  of  the  castles  of  Jerusalem  into  his  hands,  to  ohapjcviu 
get  possession  of  Herod's  treasures,  which  he  at  once  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use.  Plunder  was  his  one  thought,  and, 
to  secure  it,  no  act  of  lawless  violence  was  too  audacious. 
Extortion  and  robbery  drove  the  people  to  fury.  Not  only 
the  city,  but  the  country  everjrwhere,  seethed  with  excite- 
ment It  seemed  a  fitting  moment  to  strike  for  their  long, 
last  national  liberty,  and  to  set  up  the  theocracy  again, 
under  the  Rabbis,  after  having  driven  out  the  heathen. 
Their  fanaticism  knew  no  caution  or  prudence,  nor  any 
calculation  of  the  odds  against  them.  Miracles  would  be 
wrought,  if  needed,  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  was  not 
the  Messiah  at  hand?  It  was,  moreover,  the  time  of 
Pentecost,^  and  an  immense  body  of  men  from  Galilee, »  •.«.  *. 
Idumea,  Jericho,  and  Perea,  but,  above  all,  from  Judea, 
taking'advantage  of  the  feast,  hurried  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
join  issue  with  the  greedy  robber®  plundering  the  city. 
Dividing  themselves  into  three  camps,  they  forthwith  in- 
vested the  city,  and  Sabinus,  in  terror,  withdrew  to  the  fort 
Phasaelis.  But  the  storm  soon  burst  on  him.  Crowding  the 
roofe  of  the  Temple  cloisters,  the  Jews  rained  down  a  storm 
of  missiles  on  the  Roman  soldiers  sent  to  dislodge  them,  till 
at  last  these,  finding  other  means  useless,  fired  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  cloisters, — the  dry  cedar  of  the  roofs,  and  the 
wax  in  which  the  plates  of  gold  that  covered  them  were 
bedded,  feeding  the  flames  only  too  readily.  The  Temple 
itself  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  assailants,  who  avenged 
themselves  by  plundering  its  treasures,^  Sabinus  himself 
securing  400  talents— about  £83,000 — ^for  his  share.^^  But »  Ben.  jmi  a  a 
this  only  infuriated  the  people  still  more,  and  even  Herod's  *****' 
army  was  so  outraged  by  it,  that  all  the  troops,  except  the 
Samaritan  regiments — ^numbering  3,000  men — went  over  to 
the  popular  side.  Meanwhile,  the  flame  of  revolt  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  The  discharged  soldiers  of  Herod  began 
plundering  in  Judea^  and  2,000  of  them  got  together  in 
Idumea,  and  fought  stoutly  against  the  new  king's  party, 
driving  Herod's  cousin,  Achiab,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fortresses,  while  they  held  the  open 
country.    Across  the  Jordan,  in  Perea,  one  Simon,  who  had 
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OHAP.  xvni  been  a  slave  of  Herod,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
band,  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  and  doubtless  hoped, 
by  his  means,  to  deliver  their  country,  and  restore  its  re- 
ligious freedom.  Betaking  themselves  to  the  defile  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  they  burned  Herod's  palace  at  the 
latter  city,  and  carried  flame  and  sword  to  the  homes  of  all 
who  did  not  favour  them.  A  corps  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent 
out  against  Simon,  soon,  however,  scattered  his  followers, 
and  he  himself  was  slain. 

Further  north,  Athronges,  a  shepherd  of  the  wild  pastures 
beyond  the  Jordan,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
excitement.  He  was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
with  four  brothers,  all,  like  him,  of  lofty  stature,  strove  in 
his  own  wild  way  to  avenge  his  country.  Gathering  a  vast 
multitude  of  followers,  he  kept  up  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  troops  sent  out  to  put  him  down,  ajid  was  able 
to  keep  the  field  for  years,  so  well  was  he  supported  by  the 
people. 

But  the  most  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  ui  Galilee, 
the  old  head-quarters  of  the  zealots,  under  Hczekiah,  in  the 
last  generation.  Judas,  his  son,  bom  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  known  as  the  GralilaBan,  had  grown  to  man- 
hood full  of  the  spirit  of  his  father.  The  same  lofty  ideal, 
of  restoring  the  land  to  God  as  its  rightful  king,  had  become 
the  dream  of  his  life.  The  time  seemed  to  favour  his  rising 
for  "  God  and  the  Law,"  as  his  father,  and  the  heroes  of 
his  nation,  had  done  in  the  past  The  brave  true-hearted 
Galilasans,  ever  ready  to  fight  at  the  cry  that  the  Law  was 
in  danger,  rallied  round  him  in  great  numbers,  and  at  their 
head  he  ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  made  him  the  hero 
of  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  land.  Sepphoris, 
a  walled  hill  city,  over  the  hills  firom  Nazareth,  was  the 

» CM  pi««  les  capital  of  Galilee,  and  the  great  arsenal  in  the  north.^ 
This  fortress,  sitting  like  a  bird,  as  its  name  hin^,  on  its 
height,  Judas  took  by  storm,  and  its  capture  put  in  his 
hands  arms  of  all  kinds  for  thousands,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

How  long  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field  is  not  known. 
The  Romans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  crush  him  and 
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the  other  rebels.  Varus,  afraid  of  the  safety  of  the  legiou  charxyiu 
be  had  lefl  in  Jerusalem,  set  off  southward  from  Antioch 
with  two  more  legions,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  in 
addition  to  the  auxiliary  forces  supplied,  as  was  required  of 
thoiD,  by  the  local  princes  round.  As  he  passed  through 
Berytus,  that  city  added  its  quota  of  1,500  men,  and  Aretas, 
kmg  of  Arabia  Pctrjea,  sent  him  a  large  contingent  of 
irregulars^  in  the  shape  of  wild  Arab  horsemen  and  foot 
soldiers.  The  whole  force  rendezvoused  at  Ptolemais,*^  and  * 
from  this  point  Varus  sent  his  son,  with  a  strong  division, 
into  Galilee,  while  he  himself  marched,  by  way  of  Esdraelon 
and  Samaria,  to  Jerusalem.  Samaria  had  been  loyal,  for  it 
would  have  been  the  last  thing  its  citizens  would  have  done 
to  join  the  hated  Jews  in  a  war  for  their  Law,  and  was  left 
untouched.  Varus  pitching  his  camp  at  a  village  called  Arus, 
which  the  Arab  auxiliaries  set  on  fire  as  they  left,  out  of 
hatred  to  Herod.  As  they  approached  Jerusalem,  Emmaus, 
at  which  a  company  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  attacked 
and  partly  massacred  by  Athronges,  was  found  deserted, 
and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  army  of  Rome.  Reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  besieging  force 
of  the  Jews  at  once  dispersed,  and  Varus  marched  in 
without  a  blow.  With  keen  dissimulation,  the  Jerusalem 
Jews  forthwith  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  troubles  on  the 
Passover  crowds,  asserting  that  they  had  been  as  much 
besieged  as  Sabinus.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  scoured  the 
country  for  fugitives,  2,000  of  whom  were  crucified  along 
the  roadsides  near  Jerusalem.  A  Jewish  force  of  10,000 
men,  still  afoot,  disbanded  itself,  and  the  revolt  in  Judea 
was  for  the  moment  suppressed.  Several  of  the  relations 
of  Herod  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  and  had  been 
Bent  prisoners  to  Rome,  were  the  last  victims  for  the  time. 

The  force  under  the  son  of  Varus  had  meanwhile  been 
busy  in  the  north.  Sepphoris  was  retaken,  its  inhabitants 
Bold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  itself  burned  to  the  ground, 
but  Judas  escaped  for  the  present,  to  begin  a  still  more 
terrible  insurrection  a  few  years  later. 

Peace  was  thus,  at  length,  restored,  and  the  young  princee 
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uuAH  xiin.  entered  on  their  inheritances,  thanks,  once  more,  to  Rome. 
But  the  land  had  been  desolated  :  the  bravest  of  its  youth 
had  died  on  the  battle-field :  cities  and  villages  lay  smoulder* 
ing  in  their  ashes.  Samaria  alone  profited  by  the  attempted 
revolution,  for  not  only  did  it  suflfer  nothing,  a  third  of  its 
taxes  were  remitted  and  laid  on  Judea— a  new  ground  of 
hatred  towards  the  "  foolish  people  "  of  Shechem. 

The  sensual,  lawless,  cruel  nature  of  Archelaus,  with  his 
want  of  tact,  which,  together,  had  turned  both  his  family 
and  his  father's  wisest  counsellors  against  him,  leave  us 
little  doubt  of  the  character  of  his  reign.  The  general 
estimate  of  him  was  that  he  was  most  like  his  father 
of  all  his  brothers.  He  returned  from  Rome  degraded  in 
his  ovm  eyes  by  having  had  to  beg  his  •kingdom  on  his 
knees,  and  by  the  people,  and  all  his  relations,  except 
the  just  and  honourable  Philip,  having  tried  to  prevent  hb 
success  with  Augustus.  His  one  thought  was  revenge.  Jesus, 
though  an  infant  when  Archelaus  began  his  reign,  must 
have  often  heard  in  later  years  of  his  journey  to  Rome 
and  its  humiliations,  and  of  the  fierce  reprisals  on  his 
return,  for,  as  I  have  said,  He  paints  the  story  unniistakabl}'^ 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  man  who  went  into  a  far  country, 
to  receive  a  kingdom ;  whose  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent 
after  him,  protesting  that  they  would  not  have  him  to  reign 
over  them.  The  fierce  revenge  of  Archelaus  could  not  fail 
to  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard,  in  the  parable, 
how  the  lord,  on  his  return,  commanded  his  servants  to  be 
called,  and  rewarded  the  faithful  richly,  but  stripped  the 
doubtful  of  everything,  and  put  to  death  those  who  had 

*  JSlSj"-       plotted  against  him. 
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Archelaus  began  his  reign  by  such  a  reckoning  with  his 
servants  and  enemies.  When  he  took  possession  of  his 
monarchy,  says  Josephus,  he  used,  not  the  Jews  only,  but 

«  BocjikLfl.  the  Samaritans,  barbarously.*^  In  Jerusalem  he  deposed 
the  high  priest  of  the  Boethos  family,  on  the  charge  ot 
having  conspired  against  him.  But  though  this  might  have 
pleased  the  Pharisees  and  the  people,  who  counted  the 

JAU1VVIL9.1  Boethos  high  priest  unclean,**  he  only  roused  their  in- 
dignation by  filling  the  office  with  two  of  his  own  creatures 
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lu  succession.*'  His  treatment  of  his  people  generally  was  cHAPjtvia 
so  harsh,  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  forgot  their  mutual*"  g^l^ua?^ 
hatred  in  efforts  to  get  him  dethroned.  His  crowning 
offence,  however,  was  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  widow 
of  his  half-brother  Alexander,  to  whom  she  had  borne 
children.  She  had  gone  back  to  her  father,  the  friend 
of  Herod  and  Antony,  after  the  death  of  her  second  hus- 
band, King  Juba,  of  Libya,  when  Archelaus  met  her  on  his 
way  back  from  Rome,  and  falling  violently  in  love  with 
her,  married  her  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Her  former 
career  in  Jerusalem  might  have  made  him  heatate  to 
bring  her  back  again,  for  her  haughtiness,  keen  tongue,  and 
affected  contempt  of  Salome,  and  Herod's  family  generally, 
had  been  one  great  cause  of  her  first  husband  s  death,*^  while  «  mlswli, 
her  training  her  children,  as  she  did,  in  heathen  manners, 
had  made  her  hateful  to  the  people.*^  Her  incestuous «  Am  xvuia 
marriage,  now,  involved  both  her  and  Archelaus  in  the 
bitterest  unpopularity.  But  she  did  not  live  long  to 
trouble  any  one.  It  seemed  as  if  the  return  to  the  scene 
of  her  early  ^  marriage  life  had  waked  only  too  vivid 
recollections  of  her  murdered  husband.  Soon  after  it  she 
dreamed  that  he  came  to  her  and  accused  her  of  her  infi- 
delity to  him  in  marrying  Archelaus,  and  the  dream  so 
affected  her  that  she  sickened,  and  in  a  few  days  died.*®        •Aat.xTii.i&4 

Archelaus  had  not  the  same  taste  for  heathen  architec- 
ture and  public  games  as  his  father,  and,  perhaps  to  his 
own  hurt,  was  much  less  an  adept  at  public  flattery  of  the 
Emperor  and  lus  ministers,  and  he  was  wise  or  timid  enough 
to  put  no  heathen  or  objectionable  impress  on  his  coins>^«i>e8aa:eyto. 
At  Jericho  he  rebuilt,  with  great  magnificence,  the  palace    Numinn.*" 
burned  down  by  Simon,  and  he  founded  a  town  on  the    ^|5^"*» 
western  hillnslopes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  in  Samaria,  calling 
it  Archelais,  after  himself,  and  embellishing  it^  with  fine 
conduits,  to  water  the  palm  groves  in  his  gardens,^^  butt»  Airt.xfii.i8.i 
beyond  this  he  left  no  monuments  of  his  reign.     His  time 
and  heart  were  too  much  engrossed  with  vice  and  drunken- 
ness to  leave  much  interest  for  anything  else. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  the  Phari- 
fiees,  which  had  striven  to  prevent  his  getting  the  throne  at 
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OHAP.  x^m.  first,  grew  only  fiercer  with  time.  The  struggle  contmued, 
with  true  Jewish  pertinacity,  for  nine  years,  fanned  more  of 
less  openly  by  the  ethnarch's  relations,  and  their  factions 
at  court.     At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  6,  things 

n  ij>.&  jemiB  camc  to  B,  crisls.^^      Judca  and  Samaria,  whom  common 

aboot  10  (NT 

"  oppression  had,  for  the  moment,  made  friendly,  sent  a  joint 

embassy  to  Rome,  to  accuse  the  tyrant,  before  his  master,  of 
having  aflPronted  the  imperial  majesty,  by  not  observing  th^ 
moderation  commanded  him.  Archelaus  was  thoroughly 
alarmed.  Superstitious,  like  his  dead  wife,  he  dreamed  that 
he  saw  ten  ears  of  wheat,  perfectly  ripe,  presently  eaten  by 

■  AM.iTii.18.5.  oxen,^^  and  at  once  taking  the  dream  as  an  omen,  was  told 
by  one  Simon,  an  Essene,  that  the  ten  heads  of  wheat  were 

»  Aflhmi,  ten  years,  and  marked  the  length  of  his  reign.^*  Such  a 
forecast  was  only  too  easy.  The  embassy  to  Rome  had 
done  its  work.  Caesar  was  indignant,  and  ordered  the 
agent  of  Archelaus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  the  same  name,  to 
sail  at  once  for  Palestine,  and  summon  his  master  to  appear 

M  Ant.xfiLij.8.  at  Rome.^*  Five  days  after  the  dream  the  messenger 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  found  Archelaus  feasting  with  his 
friends.  The  imperative  summons  brooked  no  delay,  and 
the  vassal  instantly  set  out  for  Italy.  There  his  fate  was 
speedily  decided.  Accusers  and  accused  were  brought 
icice  to  face,  and  Archelaus  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property  to  the 
Emperor.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  fixed  at  Vienna,  in 
Gaul,  a  town  on  the  Rhone,  a  little  south  of  the  modern 
Lyons,  in  what,  long  aftenvards,  became  the  province  of 
*»•«»  ^^  Dauphind.^^  Here  he  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  death, 
amid  the  \'ines  of  southern  France,  perhaps  a  wiser  and 
happier  man  than  in  the  evil  years  of  his  greatness.  Hia 
reign  wiis  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Herod's  kingdom,  his 
dominions  being  forthwith  incorporated  vnth  Sjrria,  as  part 
,-» -?  4.  of  that  Roman  province.*^  The  wish  of  the  Jews  was  at 
last  gratified,  but  they  were  soon  to  feel  how  bitterly  they 
had  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  that  incorporation 
with  Rome  meant  religious  independence.  The  castle  at 
Jericho,  and  the  palm  groves  and  buildings  of  Archelais^ 
were  the  only  memorials  of  the  ethnarch,  except  the  bitter- 
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ness  written  on  every  heart  by  his  cruelties  and  oppres-  ohap.  xvm 
sioDS. 

A  man  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  in  his  influence 
on  the  nation — Hillel,  the  gentle,  the  godly,  the  scholar  of 
Ezra,^^  appears  to  have  passed  away  in  these  last  months*  8ote0.e. 
of  excitement,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  120.     Bom  among 
the  Dispersion,  in  Babylon,  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  long 
years  before,^^  to  attend  the  famous  schools  of  Abtalion  and  <•  or.  b.o.  w. 
Schemaiah,  which  Herod's  proscriptions  would  have  well-    huw  n.7«iu* 
nigh  crushed  in  later  years,  destroying  Rabbinism  with 
them,  but  for  the  genius  who  had  been  trained  in  their 
spirit    Already  a  married  man,  he  had  no  income  but  the 
daily  pittance  of  half  a  denarius,*  earned  as  a  light  porter**  •  Anoidi^rt 
or  day  labourer,^  though  his  one  brother  was  a  great  Rabbi    «•»«. 
and  president  of  the  school  at  Babylon,  and  his  other  was    g;««**»»  \ 
growing  to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  Jerusajlem.    But  the  rich    **• 
one  did  not  trouble  himself  about  him,  and  affected  to 
despise  him,^^  and  the  other,  though  eminent,  was,  very„j^^^^ 
likely,  himself  poor.     Unable,  one  day,  to  pay  the  trifling  fee    **^ 
for  entrance,  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  school,  Hillel  was  yet 
determined  to  get  the  knowledge  for  which  his  soul  thirsted. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  eve  in  winter,  and  the  classes  met  on  the 
Friday  evening,  continuing  through  the  night,  till  the  Sab- 
bath morning.     To  catch  the   instruction  from  which  he 
was  shut  out,  Hillel  climbed  into  a  window  outside,  and  sat 
there,  in  the  cold,  for  it  was  bitter  weather,  and  snow  was 
falling  heavily.     In  the  morning,  says  the  tradition,  Sche- 
maiah said  to  Abtalion :    ^^  Brother  Abtalion,  it  is  usually 
light  in  our  school  by  day ;  it  must  be  cloudy  this  morning 
to  be  so  dark."    As  he  spoke  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a  form 
in  the  window  outside.     It  was  Hillel,  buried  in  the  snow 
and  almost  dead     Carrying  him  in,  bathing  and  rubbing 
him  with  oil,  and  setting  him  near  the  hearth,  he  gradually 
reTived.     "  It  was  right  even  to  profane  the  Sabbath  for 
such  an  one,*'  said  the  teachers  and  students.^'  «  d.  joma  u  t 

live  or  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign,    Sut-cu 
Hillel  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  only  man  to  be    found  who  had  studied  under 
Abtalion   and  Schemaiah.      After  a  time  a   rival  school 
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CHAP.  xTm  rose  under  Schammai.  Hillel,  though  a  strict  Jew,  had 
still  a  leaning  to  charitable  and  liberal  ideas  in  some 
directions ;  Schammai  was  the  embodiment  of  the  narrow 
ultra-Pharisaic  spirit,  and,  as  such,  much  more  numerously 
followed  than  his  milder  rival.  Hillers  weakness,  as  well  as 
strength,  lay  in  his  love  of  peace,  for  he  too  often  gave  up 
principle  to  maintain  quiet  Many  of  his  sayings  are 
preserved,  but  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  left  by 

•  saetheooiieo-Epictetus  or  Scneca.^*    His  summary  of  the  Law,  to  a 

tlon  of  them         *■  tf  f 

JSJSf™  heathen,  is  the  best  known, — "What  you  would  yourself 
K«»n,L8n.  ^giij^^^  never  do  to  your  neighbour — ^that  is  the  whole  Law, 
all  else  is  only  its  application."  But,  like  all  the  Rabbis,  his 
reli^ous  system  was  radically  unsound.  Its  central  prin- 
ciple was  the  belief  in  strict  retaliation  or  recompense,  for 
n  0e6Matt.6.n.  evcij  act.^  Likc  for  like  was  the  sum  of  his  morality.  Seeing 
a  human  skull  floating  on  a  stream,  Hillel  cried  out,  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  drowned  (some  one),  thou  thyself  art 
drowned,  and  he  who  has  drowned  thee  will  himself  some 

•  pMw  Ab.tt.e.  day  also  be  drowned."^    The  same  way,  he  believed,  would 

it  be  at  the  final  judgment  "He  who  has  gained  (the 
knowledge  of)  the  Law,"  said  he,   "has  also  gained  the 

•  pirko  Ab.  II   life  to  come."^     Service  and  payment,  his  fundamental 

motive  to  right  action,  inevitably  led  to  formalism  and 
selfish  calculation,  fatal  to  all  real  merit 

The  banishment  of  Archelaus  found  Jesus  a  growing  boy 
■  4.D  t  of  about  ten  or  twelve,^  living  quietly  in  the  GaUlsBan 
Nazareth,  among  the  hilLs.  It  was  a  momentous  event  in 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  nation,  for  its  results  presently 
filled  the  land  with  terror,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
crisis,  sixty  years  later,  which  destroyed  Israel  as  a  nation. 

The  troubles  of  Herod's  time,  and  the  dreams^ of  the 
Rabbis,  had  excited  a  very  general  desire,  at  his  death,  for 
direct  government  by  Rome,  under  the  proconsul  of  Syria 
The  deputation  sent  to  Augustus,  when  Archelaus  was 
seeking  the  throne,  had  prayed  for  such  an  arrangement, 
thinking  they  would  be  left  under  their  high  priests,  to 
manage  their  national  affairs  after  their  own  customs,  as 
the  Phenician  cities  were  allowed  to  do  under  their  Archonsy 
and  that  Rome  would  only  interfere  in  taxation  and  military 
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matters.     Their  wish,  however,  was  the  only  ground  of  their  chap,  xvni 
expectation,  for  Rome  never  left  large  communities  like  the 
Jewish  nation  thus   virtually  independent^   though  they 
might  indulge  towns  or  cities  with  such  a  privilege. 

When  Archelaus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  had  been 
banished,  their  hopes  revived  of  the  restoration  of  the 
tlieocracy  under  the  high  priests  and  the  Rabbis,  with  a 
nominal  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Rome*  The  exile  of  the 
tyrant,  therefore,  was  greeted  with  universal  joy ;  but  the 
news  that  a  procurator,'  or  lieutenant-governor,  as  he  might 
be  called,  had  been  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  that  Judea 
was  henceforth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
Syria^  with  its  proconsul,  or  governor-general,  as  supreme 
head,  under  the  Emperor,  soon  dispelled  their  dreams  of 
theocratic  liberty. 

The  proconsul,^  or  governor-general,  of  Syria^  at  the  time,  •  p.  suipiciw 

was  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a  brave  soldier,  and  faithful  tSh 
servant  of  the  Emperor,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be 
obeyed.  Ordered  to  incorporate  Judea  with  his  province,  no 
thought  of  consulting  Jewish  feelings  in  doing  so  crossed  his 
inind.  From  comparative  obscurity  he  had  risen,  through 
loilitary  and  diplomatic  service,  till  Augustus  had  him  made 
consuL^  He  had  made  a  successful  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  •  ba  ta 
agdnst  some  tribes  of  savage  mountaineers,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  subduing,  by  blockading  the  mountain  passes, 
and  after  starving  them  into  submission,  had  secured  their 
future  quiet  by  carrying  off  aU  the  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
banishing  some,  and  drafting  the  rest  into  his  legions.  For 
this  he  had  gained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  When  Caius, 
the  young  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  treacherously  wounded 
in  Armenia,  he  had  managed  affairs  for  him  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  got  the  province  of  Syria 
as  a  reward.  With  all  this,  he  bore  a  bad  character  with 
those  who  knew  him,  or  were  any  way  under  him,  as  not 
only  malignant  and  grasping,  but  mean  and  revengeful. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  was  instanced,  that  he  kept  a  charge  of 
attempted  poisoning  over  his  wife's  head,  for  twenty  years 
after  he  had  divorced  her. 
The  procurator,  or  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  over 
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cnAP.  xvm  Judea  by  Quiiiniud,  was  Coponiua,  a  Koman  kniglit, 
nnknown  except  from  this  office.  He  and  Quirinius  made 
their  appearance  in  Jerusalem  together,  as  soon  as  Archelaua 
had  been  condemned,  to  take  possession  of  his  effects  for 
Augustus.  They  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  which, 
henceforth,  was  called  the  Pra?torium,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  procurators  when  they  were  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  the  feasts,  for,  except  then,  they  lived  in 
CsBsarea.  The  Herod  family  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  old  castle  of  the  Maccabosan  kings,  near  the 
Xystus. 

Any  golden  dreams  of  a  restored  theocracy  were  soon 
dispelled.  Hardly  had  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of 
the  crown  been  finished,  than  Quirinius  announced  that  his 
next  duty  was  to  take  a  census  of  the  people,  and  a  return 
of  their  property  and  incomes,  as  the  basis  for  introducing 
the  Roman  taxation  common  to  all  subject  provinces  of  the 
empire.  There  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  the  nation 
had  deceived  itself.  Rich  and  poor  alike  resented  a  measure 
which  announced  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  and  ruinous 
extortion  instead  of  prosperity.  In  every  country  the 
introduction  of  a  new  fiscal  system,  with  its  intrusion  into 
private  affairs,  its  vexatious  interferences  with  life  and 
commerce,  its  new  and  untried  burdens,  and  the  genera] 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  things  which  custom  has  made 
familiar,  is  always  unpopular.  But  in  this  case  patriotic 
and  religious  feeling  intensified  the  dislike.  It  was  at  once 
the  direct  and  formal  subjection  of  the  cotmtiy  to  heathen 
government,  the  abrogation  of  laws  with  which  religious 
ideas  were  blended,  and  the  fancied  profanation  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  and  of  His  prophets,  that  Israel  would  be  as  the 

^  (Mb.  ai  M  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  whidi  cannot  he  numbered.'^  It  wm 
recalled  to  mind,  moreover,  that  when  the  wrath  of  God 
turned  against  Israel,  He  moved  David  to  give  the  command, 
sii  "Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."^^  It  ran  also  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  old  prophecies  foretold  that  the  numbering 
of  the  people  would  be  the  sign  of  their  approaching  fall 
as  a  nation.  To  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew  the  census  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death;  to  Quirinius,  who  could  not 
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comprehend  such   a  state  of  feeling,  it  was  the  simplest  chap^vhi 
matter  in  the  world.     The  very  first  step  in  the  Roman 
government  of  Judea  brought  it  into  conflict  with   the 
people. 

The  systematic  and  direct  taxation  of  the  country  by 
liome  wasj  from  tJjis  time,  an  inextinguishable  subject 
of  hatred  and  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The 
Romans  smiled  at  the  political  economy  of  the  Rabbis,  who 
gravely  levied  a  tax  ol  half  a  shekel  a  head  to  the  Temple, 
to  avert  a  national  pestilence,^*  and  proposed  that  a  census  «  teii.oaia 
of  the  people,  calculated  by  the  number  of  the  lambs 
slaughtered  in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover,  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  imperial  fiscal  registration.  But  if  this  waa 
ridiculous  to  the  Roman,  it  was  a  matter  so  sacred  to  the 
Jew,  that  it  led  to  ever-fresh  revolts,  after  thousands  of 
patriots  had  died  to  maintain  it.  The  Jewish  law  recognized 
taxes  and  free  gifti  only  for  religious  objects,  and,  according 
to  the  Rabbis,  the  very  holiness  of  the  land  rested  on  every 
field  and  tree  contributing  its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  the 
Temple.  How,  it  was  asked,  could  this  sacredness  be  main« 
tained,  if  a  heathen  emperor  received  taxes  from  the  sources 
consecrated  by  these  tithes  and  gifts  to  Jehovah  ?  Hence  the 
question  rose,  "whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar  or  not  ?  " — ^a  question  to  be  solved  only  by  the  sword, 
but  rising  ever  again,  after  each  new  despairing  attempt  at 
resistance.  Every  "  receipt  of  custom  "  at  the  gate  of  a 
town,  or  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  was  a  rock  against  which 
the  Jew  who  honoured  the  Law  felt  his  conscience  wrecked, 
or  a  battle-field  marked  by  a  deadly  strife. 

This  sullen  antipathy  to  imperial  taxation  was,  moreover, 
intensified  by  the  evils  of  the  Roman  system.  The  chief 
imposts  demanded  were  two— a  poll  and  a  land  tax,  the 
former  an  income  tax  on  all  not  embraced  by  the  latter. ^^  The  »  Ant  vm  i  a 

•^  Tke.  Ann.  I. 

income  tax  was  fixed  by  a  special  census,  and  was  rated,  in  u^^^!^ 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  at  one  per  cent  All  landed  property  of 
private  individuals  was  subject  to  the  ground  tax,  while 
the  Jewish  crown  possessions  were  confiscated  entirely  to 
the  imperial  exchequer.  The  tax  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  all 
grain,  and  a  fifth  part  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  was  thus  very 
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CHAP,  r^ui  oppressive.  Both  imposts  were  in  the  hands  of  "  publicans^ 


"7« 


I  PtibUaanl. 


who  bought  the  right  of  collecting  the  taxes  for  five  years, 
from  the  censors,  at  Rome.  These  publicani  farmed  the 
revenue  from  the  State,  giving  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  province  whose  taxes  they  bought 
There  were,  however,  extraordinary  taxes  and  local  imposts, 
besides  the  two  great  ones.  If  com  ran  short  in  Italy  the 
provinces  had  to  supply  it  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  procurator 
at  Ca^sarea  had  the  right  to  demand  for  himself  and  his 
attendants  what  supplies  he  required 

The  customs  and  excise  duties,  moreover,  were  levied  for 
the  imperial  government, — ^and  the  tolls  on  bridges,  and 
roads,  the  octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns,  and  the  custom-houses 
at  the  boundaries  of  districts  or  provinces,  which,  also,  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  gave  additional  room  for  arbitrary 
oppression.  The  whole  system  was  radically  bad,  like  its 
counterparts  under  the  Ancien  R6gimc4(t  France,  and  in 
Turkey,  now.  The  Roman  knights  who  took  contracts  for 
provinces,  sub-let  them,  by  districts,  to  others,  and  these 
again  had  sub-contractors  to  smaller  and  smaller  amounts. 
The  worst  result  was  inevitable  where  self-interest  was  so 
deeply  involved.  Each  farmer  and  sub-farmer  of  the  revenue 
required  a  profit,  which  the  helpless  provincials  had,  in  the 
end,  to  pay.  The  amount  assessed  by  Rome  was  thus  no 
measure  of  the  ultimate  extortion.  The  greed  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  collectors,  in  each  descending  grade,  alone 
determined  the  demand  fi'om  the  taxpayer.* 

Nor  was  there  a  remedy.  The  publicani  were  mostly  Roman 
knights,  the  order  from  which  the  judges  were  chosen.  They 
were  the  capitalists  of  the  empire,  and  formed  companies  to 
take  up  the  larger  contracts,  and  these  companies,  like  some 
even  in  the  present  day,  were  more  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  their  dividends  than  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 
Complaints  could  only  be  laid  before  an  oflSicial  who  might 
himself  intend  to  farm  the  same  taxes  at  a  future  time,  orwho 
was  a  partner  in  the  company  that  farmed  them  atthe  moment. 
Thus  safe  from  the  law,  the  oppression  and  extortion  prac- 
tised by  the  collectors  were  intolerable.  The  rural  population 
were  especially  ground  down  by  their  exactions.  A  favourite 
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plan  was  to  advance  money  to  those  unable  to  pay  demands,  chap,  xvm 
and  thus  make  the  borrowers  private  debtors,  whose  whole 
property  was  erelong  confiscated  by  the  usurious  interest 
required. 

GiBsar  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fate  of  a  Roman 
province  in  matters  of  taxation.  Speaking  of  Pius  Scipio, 
(he  proconsul  of  Syria  in  B.c.  48,  he  tells  us  that  he  made 
large  requisitions  of  money  on  the  towns,  and.  exacted  from 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  the  amount  of  two  years*  payment, 
then  due  to  the  Roman  treasury,  and  also  demanded  as  a 
loan  the  sum  which  would  be  due  for  the  next  year.  All 
this  extortion,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  to  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  unfortunate  provincials.  Having  brought 
his  troops  to  Pergamum,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  he  quartered  them  for  the  winter  in  the 
richest  cities,  and  quieted  their  discontent  by  great  bounties, 
and  by  giving  up  the  towns  to  them  to  plunder. 

The  money  requisitions  levied  by  him  on  the  province  were 
exacted  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  many  devices  were 
invented  to  satisfy  the  proconsul's  rapacity.  A  head  tax 
was  imposed  on  all,  both  slave  and  free :  taxes  were  laid 
on  columns  and  doors ;  com,  soldiers,  arms,  rowers,  military 
engines  and  conveyances,  were  taken  by  requisition.  If 
anything  could  be  thought  of  as  a  pretext  for  a  new  tax, 
the  tax  was  imposed.  Men  with  military  authority  were  set 
over  cities,  and  even  over  small  villages  and  petty  fortified 
places;  and  he  who  used  his  power  most  harshly  and  remorse- 
lessly, was  thought  the  best  man  and  the  best  citizen.  The 
province  was  full  of  lictors  and  bmliffs ;  it  swarmed  with 
officials  and  extortioners^  who  demanded  more  than  was  due 
for  the  taxes,  as  gain  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
enormous  interest  was  asked,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  from 
all  who  had  to  borrow,  which  many  needed  to  do,  as  the 
taxes  were  levied  on  aU.  Nor  did  these  exactions  save  the 
Roman  citizens  of  the  province,  for  additional  fixed  sums 
were  levied  on  the  several  communes,  and  on  the  separate 
towns.^'  Cicero,  on  his  entry  on  the  proconsulate  of  Cilicia,  »  Ben.  ci?.  n\ 
found  things  equally  sad  in  that  province.  He  tells  us  that  he 
ireed  many  cities  from  the  most  crushing  taxation,  and  from 
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CHAP,  xvin.  ruinous  usury,  and  even  from  debts  charged  agaii.st  tLein 
falsely.  The  province  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the 
oppressions  and  rapacity  of  tiis  predecessor,  whose  conduct, 
he  says,  had  been  monstrous,  and  more  like  that  of  a  savage 

«  cic»d  fmil  wild  beast  thon  a  man/*  Such  pictures,  by  Romans  them- 
selves, leave  us  to  imagine  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
provincials  under  proconsuls  and  procurators,  and  account 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  recklessness  of  Judea  under  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  amidst  universal  murmurs 
against  such  a  system,  the  discontent  becoming  more  serious 
year  by  year,^  At  last  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  sent  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  to  Syria,  as  a  necessary  step  towards  calming  the 

«  AA  w.  popular  excitement.^  The  Jews  had  already  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Rome,  to  represent  the  ruin  brought  on  their  country 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  deepening  ex- 
haustion of  Palestine  by  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  Herod's  family,  is  incidentally  implied  in  many 
passages  of  the  Gospels.  One  of  the  most  frequent  allusions 
in  Christ's  discourses  is  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the 
prison.  The  blind  misrule  that  was  slowly  destroying  the 
empire  fell  with  special  weight  on  an  agricultural  people 
like  the  Jews.  In  one  parable,  Jesus  represents  every  one 
but  the  king  as  bankrupt.     The  steward  owes  the  king,  and 

"  i£m! iLfi  *^^  servant  owes  the  steward.'^  The  question  what  they 
should  eat  and  what  they  should  drink  b  assumed  as  the 
most  pressing,  with  the  common  man.  The  creditor  meets 
the  debtor  in  the  street,  and  straightway  commits  him  to 
prison,  till  he  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  that  fails, 
sells  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  has,  to  make 

"  L*!?  IK?'   ^P  liis  debt.^^     Oil  and  wheat,  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 

mux.  A.  2«.  ■■•  '  ' 

••  wtoM^r^  ^"^  largely  claimed  by  the  rich  man's  steward.^  Buildings 
■  Lake  14.29.  havc  to  bc  left  unfinished  for  want  of  means.®^  The  mer- 
chant invests  his  money,  to  make  it  safe,  in  a  single  pearl, 
*  Matt  IS.  4«.  which  he  can  easily  hide.^  Many  bury  their  money  in  the 
«  Kan  u.  44.  ground,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor.^  Speculators  keep 
■*  LokA  13.  Id.  back  their  gi^ain  from  the  market,  and  enlarge  their  barns.** 
Instead  of   a   field  which  needed  the  plough,  the  spade 
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Buffices.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  says  the  ruined  householder,  chap,  xvin 
"I  cannot  dig,  lam  ashamed  to  beg."^    In  the  train  of  -  Luke  w.  s. 
scarcity  of  money  comes  the  usurer,  who  alone  is  pros- 
perous^^ speedily  increasing   his  capital  five  or  even  ten  ••  ^ukt »  n 
times.    This  state  of  things  is  constantly  assumed  in  the 
Gospels,  and  it  grew  worse  and  worse  through  the  whole  life 
of  our  Lord,  culminating  in  a  great  financial  crisis,  through- 
out the  empire,  a  few  years  after  the  Crucifixion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BOMAN  PBOCUBATOBa 

OHAP.  xix.  npHE  material  ruin  which  Rome  had  brought  on  the  land, 
A     naturally  increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  the 
bands  of  fierce  religionists  which  lurked  in  the  hill-country 
constantly  received  additions  fi:om  those  whom  the  evil 
?  wf  i^ii*;  ^^'  times  had  beggare^-^    The  popular  mind  was  kept  in  per- 
*"**  manent  agitation  by  some  tale  of  insult  to  the  Law  on  the 

part  of  the  Romans.  At  one  time  they  had  "  defiled  the 
feasts,"  at  another,  a  military  standard  had  been  shown  in 
Jerusalem,  or  a  heathen  emblem  brought  into  the  Temple, 
or  a  votive  tablet  set  up  on  Mount  Zion,  or  a  heathen 
sculpture  had  been  discovered  on  some  new  public  build- 
ing. Real  or  imagined  ofiences  were  never  wanting.  Now, 
it  was  heard,  with  horror,  that  a  procurator  had  plundered 
the  Temple  treasures ;  then,  a  Roman  soldier  had  torn  a 
copy  of  the  Law ;  or  a  heathen  had  passed  into  the  forbidden 
court  of  the  Temple,  or  some  Gentile  child,  in  his  boyish 
»  Bon.  jnd.  fl.  9.  sport,^  had  mocked  some  Jew.  The  most  trifling  rumoiu^ 
BJiLJiiii.11.^^  incidents  became  grave  from  the  passion  they  excited, 
**  ^*'*'  and  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the  tumults 
they  kindled.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country  glowed  at 
white  heat,  and  ominous  flashes  continually  warned  Caesar 
of  the  catastrophe  approaching. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  inquisitorial  census  of 
persons  and  property  by  Quirinius  was  intense.  Herod  and 
Archelaus  had  been  careful  to  avoid  direct  similarity  to 
the  Temple  tenth  in  their  taxation,  and  possibly  it  was 
because  the  revenue  had  to  be  raised  in  any  circuitous  way, 
to  prevent  collision  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that  the 
imposts  these  princes  had  levied — tolls,  house  tax,  excise, 
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market  tax,  head  tax,  salt  tax,  crown  tax,  and  custom  dues,  ohap.  xix 
— had  pressed  on  the  nation  so  heavily.  Augustus  had 
wfdved  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  modes  of  taxation, 
from  similar  motives  of  prudence,*  and  Herod,  while  he  had  •  Ant  ijt  lo. 
taxed  produce,  took  care  to  avoid  requiring  a  tenth.*  But  •  aul«v.i»  i 
Quirinius  had  no  such  scruples,  and  at  once  kindled  the 
fiercest  resistance.  The  whole  nation  saw  in  the  tithe  on 
grain,  and  the  two  tenths  on  wine  and  fruit,  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  A  leading  Rabbi — ^Zadok — 
headed  the  opposition  in  his  class,  and  joined  Judas,  the 
Gralilsean,  who  again  appeared  in  the  field,  calling  on  all  to 
take  arms.  The  Rabbis  inveighed  against  the  proposals  of 
Quirinius,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  their  theology,  and  as 
he  had  broken  the  mountaineers  of  Cilicia  by  starvation,  he 
felt  no  doubt  that  he  could  keep  order,  in  spite  of  resistance, 
among  the  Jews.  Ambition,  love  of  money,  and  military 
rule,  were  the  only  thought  of  the  rough,  coarse  soldier. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed.  The  high 
priest,  Joazer,  a  Herodian  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  openly 
took  his  side,  and  persuaded  the  people  in  Jerusalem  to 
let  the  census  and  registration  go  on  quietly.  The  Rabbis 
temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  safer  side.  But 
this  did  not  content  the  whole  body.  The  more  determined 
were  weary  of  the  endless  discussions  and  trifling  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  broke  away  from  their  brethren,  to  found  a 
new  school — ^that  of  the  "Zealots" — ^which  henceforth 
carried  in  its  hand  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  fanatics  of 
Judaism — ^their  one  sleepless  thought  was  war  with  Rome.* 
They  were  the  counterparts  and  representatives  of  the  stem 
puritans  of  the  Maccaba^an  times,  and  took  their  name,  as 
well  as  their  inspiration,  from  the  words  of  the  djnaig 
Mattathias — "  Be  Zealots,  my  sons,  for  the  Law,  and  give 
your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers."  *  The  exhorta-  •  i  mmo.  s.  m 
tions  of  their  brethren,  to  submit  quietly  to  the  government, 
were  answered  in  the  words  of  the  early  patriots — "  Who- 
ever takes  on  him  the  yoke  of  the  Law  is  no  longer  under 
that  of  man,  but  he  who  casts  off  the  Law,  has  man's  yoke 
laid  on  him."^  Thus,  the  foreboding  that  this  numbering  of* «  mooo.  i « 
the  people,  like  that  of  David,  would  bring  death  in  its 
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oHAP.  XIX  train,  was  not  unaccomplished.  The  fierce  ruin  broke  forth 
from  Gamala,  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  a  district  in  which 
the  census  was  not  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  destroying  angel 
who  passed  through  the  land  was  Judas  the  Galilasan* 

Judas  is  one  of  those  ideal  forms  which  have  an 
abiding  influence  on  the  imagination  :  an  enthusiast^  raised 
above  all  calculations  of  prudence  or  possibility,  but  so 
grand  in  his  enthusiasm,  that,  while  he  failed  utterly  in  his 
immediate  aim,  he  more  than  triumphed  in  the  imperish- 
able influence  of  his  example.  He  was  the  first  of  the  stem 
Irreconcilables  of  Ins  nation,  and  from  his  initiative  sprang 
the  fierce  and  pitiless  fanatics  whose  violence  led,  two  genera- 
tions later,  to  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  great  revolt,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  The  cry  which  drew  round  him 
the  youth  of  the  country,  had  been,  in  part,  the  inarticulate 
longing  of  countless  noble  souls,  though  mingled  with  a 
spirit  of  proscription  they  would  have  repudiated*  "  No 
Lord  but  Jehovah  :  no  tax  but  to  the  Temple :  no  fiiend 
but  a  Zealot."  It  was  idolatry  to  pay  homage  to  Ciesar ; 
idolatry  to  pay  dues  to  a  heathen  government;  it  was 
defilement  of  what  was  pure,  to  give  tithes  or  custom  from 
it  to  the  Unclean,  and  he  who  demanded  them  was  the 
enemy  of  God,  and  of  Israel,  worthy  of  double  punishment 
if  a  Jew.  War  with  Rome,  and  with  their  brethren  willing 
:  6ui  II 8.  )o.  to  live  at  peace  with  it,^  were  alike  proclaimed.  Fire  and 
sword  wasted  the  land.  The  country  house  of  the  rich 
Sadducee,  and  the  ricks  and  bams  of  the  well-to-do  Mend 
of  Rome,  everywhere  went  up  in  flames,  at  the  first  conflict 
of  the  rude  but  fiercely  brave  patriots  with  the  Roman 
soldiery.  Like  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  believed 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  set  up  only  by  the  sword. 
In  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  thought  only 
of  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  believing  them- 
selves God's  instruments  to  rid  the  land  of  His  enemies,  who 
were,  in  efi^jct,  in  their  view,  all  but  themselves  and  their 
supporters.  He  was  a  jealous  God,  who  would  sujSer  no 
other  lords  in  His  inheritance,  and  His  will  was  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  heathen  invaders,  like  that  of  Joshua 
against  the  Canaanites. 
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From  the  Nazareth  hills,  Jesus,  as  a  growing  boy,  saw,  oHAP.xa 
daily,  the  smoke  of  btiming  villages,  and  in  Joseph's  cottage, 
as  in  all  others  in  the  land,  every  heart  beat  thick,  for 
long  weeks,  at  the  hourly  news  of  some  fresh  story  of 
blood.  But  the  insurrection  was,  erelong,  suppressed :  Judas 
(lying  in  the  struggle.  The  terrible  story,  however,  was 
never  forgotten.  Many  years  after,  Gamaliel  could  remind 
the  authorities®  how  "the  Galiliean  drew  away  much  people  •  Act.ft.8T 
after  him,  but  perished,  and  as  many  as  obeyed  him  were 
dispersed.'*  Even  the  Romans  learned  a  lesson,  and  never 
attempted  another  census;  the  proconsul,  Cestius  Gallus, 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero,  being  content  to  reckon 
in  the  Jewish  manner,  by  the  number  of  Passover  lambs.'  •  Ben.  jwi  fi 
To  the  people  at  large,  Judas  and  his  sons  were  a  new  race 
of  Maccabajan  heroes,  for  the  sons — Jacobus,  Simon,  Mena- 
hem,  and  Eleazar,  in  after  years,  carried  out  the  work  of 
their  father  with  a  splendid  devotion.  None  of  the  four 
died  in  bed.  They  either  fell  in  battle  against  Rome,  or 
by  their  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  alive. 
When  all  Judea  had  been  lost  but  the  rock  of  Masada,  it 
was  a  grandson  of  Judas  who  was  in  command  of  that  last 
citidel  of  his  race,  and  boasted  to  his  comrades  that  as  his 
family  were  the  first  who  rose  against  the  heathen,  so  they 
were  the  last  who  continued  to  fight  against  them,  and  it 
was  he,  who,  when  aU  hope  had  perished,  slew,  by  their 
own  consent,  the  900  men  who  were  shut  up  with  him,  and 
set  the  fortress  in  flames,  that  Rome  might  find  nothing 
over  which  to  triumph  but  ashes  and  corpses.  The  grand 
self-immolation  of  Judas  became  a  deathless  example,  and 
kept  Rome  uneasy  for  seventy  years,  nor  is  Josephus  wrong 
in  saying  that  though  the  insurrection  lasted  hardly  two 
mondis,  it  kindled  a  spirit  which  reduced  Palestine  to 
a  desert^  destroyed  the  Temple,  and  scattered  Israel  over 
the  earth.  Galilee  and  Judea  never  showed  their  lofty 
idealism  more  strikingly  than  in  producing  such  leaders, 
or  in  continuing  to  believe  in  them  after  their  disastrous 
end. 

Meanwhile  Quirinius  had  gained  his  point  in  a  measure, 
and  the  poll  and  ground  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  Roman 
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QgAP.xix.  plan,  by  the  close  of  the  year.^^     But  nothing  was  done  to 

» lAT.  lighten  the  previous  burdens,  of  which  the  house  and 
market  taxes,  especially,  were  hateful  to  the  people.  The 
fiscal  result,  however,  was  far  below  Roman  expectations. 
Although  Herod  had  been  regarded  as  the  richest  king  o( 
the  East,  the  estimate  forwarded  by  Quirinius  to  the 
Emperor,  of  the  value  of  all  the  taxes,  amounted  to  less  tliaii 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  derived  from  Egypt  The  com- 
putation was  sent  for  each  tax,  that  Augustus  might 
sanction  it,  and  let  it  be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  publican!. 

The  opposition  to  this  heathen  taxation,  though  thus 
outwardly  suppressed,  was  only  nursed  the  more  closely 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Rabbis  still  taught  that  the  land 
was  defiled  by  dues  paid  to  a  heathen  emperor,  and  attri- 
buted every  real  or  fancied  natural  calamity  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  for  their  being  so.  *'  Since  the 
purity  of  the  land  was  destroyed,"  said  they,  "even  the 
flavour  and  smell  of  the  fruit  are  gone."  The  Roman  tithe 
soon  told  fatally  on  that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid 
to  the  Temple,  and  this  the  Rabbis  especially  resented. 
"  Since  the  tithes  are  no  longer  regularly  paid,"  said  they, 

"  MiMhoftSc^  "  the  yield  of  the  fields  has  grown  less."^^  Hence  the  ques- 
tion constantly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  whether 
the  Roman  tax  should  be  paid,  but  whether  it  was  la^wful 

o  Miat«.i7.    at  all  to  pay  it^^ 

The  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  of  their  countrymen 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  took  service  under  the 
associations  of  publicani  farming  the  odious  taxes,  as  col- 
lectors, may  be  imagined.  The  bitter  relentless  contempt 
and  loathing  towards  them  knew  no  bounds.  As  the 
Greeks  spoke  of  "  tax-gatherers  and  sycophants,"  the  Jews 
had  always  ready  a  similarly  odious  association  of  terms, 
such  as  "tax-gatherers  and  sinners,"*  "tax-gatherers  and 
heathen,"  "tax-gatherers  and  prostitutes,"  "tax-gatherers. 

•'Matt. 9. 10;     murdcrers,  and  highway  robbers,"^®  in  speaking  of  them. 
11.19;  18.17;  jjj^^^jj  f^^jj^  soclcty,  thc  local  publicans  became  more  and 

^^  more   the   Pariahs   of  the  Jewish  world.     The  Pharisee 

stepped  aside  with  pious  horror,  to  avoid  breathing  the  air 
poisoned  with  the  breath  of  the  lost  son  of  the  House  of 
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braely  who  had  sold  himself  to  a  calling  so  infamous.  The  obap. 
testimony  of  a  publican  was  not  taken  in  a  Jewish  court 
It  was  forbidden  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  or  to  eat  his 
bread.  The  gains  of  the  class  were  the  ideal  of  uncleanness, 
and  were  especially  shunned,  every  piece  of  their  money 
serving  to  mark  a  religious  offence.  To  change  coin  for 
them,  or  to  accept  alms  from  them,  defiled  a  whole  house- 
hold, and  demanded  special  purifications.^*  Only  the  dregs  "  J£^"*  ^** 
of  the  people  would  connect  themselves  with  a  calling  so 
hated.  Cast  out  by  the  community,  they  too  often  justified 
the  bad  repute  of  their  order,  and  lived  in  reckless  dissipa- 
tion and  profligacy.^  To  revenge  themselves  for  the  hatred  »•  JJ^J^"- " 
shown  them,  their  only  thought,  not  seldom,  was  to  make 
as  much  as  they  could  from  their  office.  The  most  shame- 
less imposition  at  the  *^  receipts  of  custom,"  and  the  most 
hardened  recklessness  in  the  collection  of  excessive  op 
fraudulent  charge  became  a  daily  occurrence.  They  re- 
paid the  war  against  themselves  by  a  war  against  the  com- 

mUnitV-^^  "Lak«8,l»i 

H.  M    \9.  *t 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  feeling  between  rulers  and  ruled, 
Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  and  spent  His  life.  The  sleepy 
East  could  not  endure  the  systematic  and  restless  ways  of 
the  West,  now  forced  upon  it,  and,  still  less,  the  regular 
visit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  especially  imder  such  a  vicious 
system  as  that  of  Rome.  War,  as  far  as  possible,  became 
the  chronic  state  of  things,  if  not  in  the  open  field,  yet  in 
never-ending,  ever-beginning  resistance,  all  over  the  land. 
Even  the  mild  school  of  Hillel  justified  the  use  of  any  means 
of  escape  from  the  robbery  of  the  "  publicans,"  and  the 
kabbis  at  large  made  the  subject  a  standing  topic  in  their 
schools.  Controversies  sprang  up  in  connection  with  it. 
The  Irreconcilables,  as  I  may  call  the  Zealots,  could  not 
brook  even  the  slight  concessions  to  Rome  of  the  hitherto 
popular  Pharisees.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  that  they  put  the  name  of  the  Emperor  along  with 
that  of  Moses  in  letters  of  divorce,  and  the  dispute  was 
ended  only  by  Hillel's  party  reminding  its  opponents  that 
this  was  already  sanctioned  by  Scripture  itself,  which  allowed 
the  name  of  Pharoah  to  stand  beside  that  of  Jehovah.*^         v  skmls.! 

VOL.  I.  20 
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oHAP.  xn.       Before  Quirinius  left  Jerusalem,^®  ^  lie  made  one  conce^^ 

'  of  jiittab^t  ^^^^  *^  *^®  people,  by  sacrificing  to  their  hatred  the  instru- 

LatSImi^inent  of  his   tyranny— the   High  Priest,    Joazar.     After 

''*"'     helping  to  get  the  census  carried  out,  and  thus  losing  all 

popular  respect,  the  time-serving  priest  was  stripped  of  bis 

dignity  by  the  master  who  had  despised  even  while  he  made 

•  ^D.  •-I*,     iise  of  him,  and  it  was  given  to  Annas,  the  son  of  Seth," 
ftSm ftiwutw  in  whose  family  it  was  held,  at  intervals,  for  over  fifty  years. 

But  though  Ins  house  was  thus  permanently  ennobled,  its 
taking  office  under  the  Romans,  no  less  than  its  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  made  it,  henceforth,  of  no  weight 
in  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  Zealots  were  steadily 
rising  to  be  a  great  party  in  the  land-  The  noblest  spirits 
flocked  to  their  banner  most  readily,  as  we  may  judge 
when  we  remember  that  one  of  the  Apostles  had  been   a 

*  Matt  10.4.     Zealot,  and  that  the  young  Saul  also  joined  them.^      The 
i££»:J?'    young  men,  especially,  swelled  their  numbers.  "Our  youth," 

laments  Josephus,  "brought  the  State  to  ruin,  by  their 
fanatical    devotion    to     the    ferocious    creed    this    party 

1  ABtxvflii.i,adopted."^^  Its  principles  were,  indeed,  destructive  of  all 
government,  as  things  were.  "  He  who  was  under  the  Law," 
it  was  held,  "  was  free  from  all  other  authority."  Its  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  King  of 
Israel,  and  neither  to  shrink  from  death  for  themselves  nor 
from  the  murder  of  their  nearest  kin,  if  it  promised  to  serve 

m  AuLxm.1.9.  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  they  understood  it.*^^  The  family  of 
the  fallen  Judas  remained  at  the  head  of  these  fierce  patrioti>. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  afterwards  crucified  for  raising  an 

"  AmLxx.i.r  insurrection,*^^  and  while  his  third  son,  Menahem,  by  the 
taking  of  Masada,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  final  war  against 

»  ton.jud.lL    Florus,^*  his  grandson,  Eleazar,  was  the  last  who  fought 

"'*■  against  the  Romans,  burying  himself,  as  has  been  told,  and 

the  wreck  of  the  Zealots,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fortress, 

»  BeiLjnd.^  rathcr  than  surrender.*^*    It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that 

8. 1  •  U.  17. 9.  i/  ?  / 

"  4.D,V.  Ag«  Of  from  the  date  of  the  census,^^  no  part  of  Palestine  was  less 
safe  than  that  which  was  directly  under  Roman  authority. 
If  the  traveller  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  fell  among 

^  Lniceio.8o.   robbcrs,^^  what  must  have  been  the  danger  in  the  loneh 
i^4^  ^i.  and  desolate  valleys  beyond  Hebron  ? 
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The  first  seven  years  after   the  annexation   were,    not-   ohapjlo. 

mthstanding,  comparatively   happy  times  for  the  Jews.** *  J^T"' 
Augastus  made  it  his  maxim  to  spare  rather  than  destroy 
the  provinces,  so  far  as  he  could  safely  do  so;  and  he 
fiirthered  this  policy  by  frequent  change  of  the  procurators. 
As  to  the  burning  religious  questions  raised  by  the  decay 
of  heathenism,  and  the  spread  of  Eastern  religions  in  the 
empire,  he  took,  by  advice  of  Maecenas,  a  middle  course.    He 
supported  the  Roman  religion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tected the  special  faith  of  each  country.      Hence,  although 
he  personally  despised  foreign    religions,   and   offered  no 
sacrifices  when  in  Jerusalem,**  even  while  asking  with  in-»»A» 
terest  about  the  Jewish   God,   and  though  he  praised  his 
grandson,   the  young    Caius  Caesar,  for  passing  through 
Jerusalem*^  like  a  Roman,  without  making  an  offering,  yet,  •  ^^^«Jj, 
like  Cffisar  and  Cicero,  elsewhere,  he  would  by  no  means    wrtJ»«'Chii-i 
do  any  violence  to  the  Jewish  religion.     On  the  contrary,  he 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  Herod  by  taking  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  under  his  protection,  as  Caisar  had  done,  and 
sanctioned  the  remittance  of  the  Temple  money  from  all 
parts.    Besides  this,  he  acted  with  the  greatest  consideration 
towards   the   Jews  in  Rome;  for  since  the  campaigns  of 
Pompcy   and  Gabinius,^^  they  had  been    so    numerous  in"  ■.aw, and 
the  capital   that  they  formed  a   great  "quarter"   on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river.     Treating  them  as  clients  of  Ca?sar, 
he  acted  with  marked  though tfulness  in  all  connected  with 
their  religion,  their  morals,  or  their  prosperity.   He  formally 
sanctioned  the  Jewish  Council  in  Alexandria,  and,  after  the 
annexation  of  Judea,  he  ordered  a  permanent  daily  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  be  offered  at  his  expense,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Empress  Livia,  and  other  members 
of  his  house,  sent  gifts  of  precious  jars  and  vessels  for  the  use 
of  the  drink-offering. 

Tins  policy  was  not  without  its  effect  Augustus  got  the 
fame  in  Rome  of  being  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
provinces,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  of  being  the 
magnanimous  protector  of  their  religion.  His  tolerance, 
moreover,  served  an  end  which  he  did  not  contemplate.  It 
secured  the  slow  but  certain  conquest  of  the  West,  first  by 


"  Ajue-*. 


of  J«auBaboat 
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Judaism,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  higher  fiuth,  and  dien 
by  Christianity — ^the  faith  for  which  it  had  prepared  the 
way. 

But,  in  spite  of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to 
humour  their  peculiarities,  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  state  of 
chronic  excitement.  The  Samaritans,  seeing  their  oppor- 
tunity, raised  their  heads  more  boldly.  They  were  no  longer 
dependent  on  Jerusalem,  since  the  banishment  of  Archelaus. 
Their  elders  rejoiced  in  political  consequence  long  denied 
them.  But  the  light  and  giddy  people  under  them  could 
not  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.  Under  Coponius,  the  first 
Ajj  procurator  after  Archelaus  was  deposed,**  it  was  discovered 


10  to  XI.  that  they  had  defiled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  night 
before  the  Passover.  The  Temple  doors,  as  was  the  custom, 
had  been  opened  at  midnight,  before  the  feast,  and  some 
Samaritans,  knowing  this,  and  having  previously  smuggled 
themselves  into  Jerusalem,  had  crept  up  to  the  Temple  in  the 
*  darkness,  and  strewed  human  bones  in  the  courts,  so  that  the 
high  priest  Hannas  had  to  turn  away  from  the  polluted  sanc- 
tuary theworshippers  who  in  the  morning  thronged  the  gates. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  vast  multitudes  but  to  go  back 
embittci'ed  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  Temple  to  be  purified, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  any  punishment  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  procurator  seems  only  to  have  told  the  Jews  that  they 
■  A«.ir«i.2.?.  should  have  kept  a  better  watch.^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  two  procurators — Marcus  Ambiviua 

**  blJS^A^'  ^^^  Annius  Rufus,^*  who  followed  Coponius— except  that 

itofui  A.S°*"'  Judea,  exhausted  by  its  burdens,  implored  their  diminution, 

AnnaLti.4!i.  aud  that,  uudcr  the  first,  Salome,^  Herod's  sister,    died. 

Age  of  JesM  '  '  '  '  ' 

aboutwtow.  ^yjjjlg  Au^mstus,  himself,  died^^  under  the  second. 
«  iS>*iJ/Age       The  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  on  his  accession,  sent  a  fresh 

ij."'"""***'"*  procurator,    Valerius   Gratus,    whom,   with   his   dislike    of 
^  A.D.ifi-?«.    change,  he  retained  in  office  for  eleven  years.^^     Under  him 

^^"^  ^*  **»  *°- things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  During  his  period  of  oflSce 
he  changed  the  high  priests  five  times,  deposing  Hannas,  and 
giving  the  office  alternately  to  one  of  his  family,  and  to  a 
rival  house  of  the  small  band  of  Sadducean  Temple  nobility. 
Large  sums  no  doubt  filled  his  cofiers  at  each  transaction, 
but  such  a  degradation  of  their  highest  dignitaries  must 
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kave  exasperated  the  Jews  to  the  quick.    After  the  crafty   chafm 

Hannas  came,  as  his  successor,  one  Ismael,  but  his  reigu 

was  only  one  year  long.     Hannas'  son,  Eleazer,  next  won 

the  pontifical  mitre  for  a  year,  then  came  Simon,  but  he, 

too,  had  to   make  way  for  a  successor,  Caiaphas,  son-in« 

law  of  Hannas,  afterwards  the  judge  of  Jesus.    Simon  is 

famous  in  Rabbinical  annals  for  a  misfortune  that  befell  him 

in  the  night,  before  the  Day  of  Atonement    To  while  away 

the  long  hours,  during  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  sleep, 

he  amused  himself  by  conversation  with  an  Arab  sheikh, 

but,  to  his  dismay,  the  heathen,  in  his  hasty  utterance,  let  a 

speck  of  spittle  &11  on  the  priestly  robe,  and  thus  made  its 

wearer  unclean,  so  that  his  brother  had  to  take  his  place  in 

the  rites  of  the  approaching  day.^^    Changes  so  violent  and  «  Der«Di»o^if. 

corrupt  had  at  last  degraded  the  high  priesthood  so  much, 

in  the  eyes  of  all,  that  the  deposed  Hannas,  rather  than  his 

successors,  was  still  regarded  as  the  true  high  priest. 

Meanwhile,  the  load  of  the  public  taxes  became  so  unen- 
durable that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  17,*^ »  Ag«  or  jeBw 
to  entreat  some  alleviation  of  the  misery.  Syria  as  a  whole, 
indeed,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  on  insurrection,  from  the 
oppression  of  the  publicans.  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  day,  was  sent  to  the 
Ei^to  quiet  the  troubles;  but,  unfortunately,  with  him  was 
sent,  as  Governor-General  of  Syria,  Cneius  Piso,  his  deadly 
enemy,  who  soon  involved  him  in  personal  disputes  that 
well-nigh  excited  a  war  between  them.'*^  Tiberius,  able  and  *•  tw*.  awi^i 
cautious,  and  not  yet  fallen  to  the  hatcfulness  of  his  later 
years,  saw  no  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  but  in  pro- 
longing the  reign  of  the  procurators.  *'  Every  office,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "  induces  greed,  and  if  the  holder  enjoy  it 
only  for  a  short  time,  without  knowing  at  what  moment  he 
may  have  to  surrender  it,  he  will  naturally  plunder  his 
subjects  to  the  utmost,  while  he  can.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  hold  it  for  a  lengthened  term,  he  will  grow  weary  of 
oppression,  and  become  moderate  as  soon  as  he  has  extorted 
(or  himself  what  he  thinks  enough."  "On  one  of  my 
campaigns,"  he  would  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  "  I  came 
upon  a  wounded  soldier,  lying  on  the  road,  with  swarms  of 
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QBAP.xnL  flies  in  his  bleeding  flesh.  A  comrade,  pitying  him,  was 
about  to  drive  them  off,  thinking  him  too  weak  to  do  it 
himself.  But  the  wounded  man  begged  him  rather  to  let 
them  alone,  *for,'  said  he,  *if  you  drive  these  flies  away  you 
will  do  me  harm  instead  of  good.  They  are  already  full 
and  do  not  bite  me  as  they  did,  but  if  you  frighten  them  off, 
hungry  ones  will  come  in  their  stead,  and  sudk  the  last  drop 
■  AatzTiiLcs.  of  blood  from  me.'  "^^  The  heartless  cynic  in  the  purple  had 
no  pity,  and  was  for  enough  from  a  thought  of  plajdng  the 
Good  Samaritan,  by  binding  up  the  wounds  of  any  of  the 
races  under  him,  far  less  those  of  the  hated  Jews.  In  Rome 
itself  he  treated  them  with  the  bitterest  harshness,  and 
his  example  reacted  on  those  in  Palestine.     In  the  year 

•  A«*ofj«aB  19  he  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Rome.*^     "Four  thousand 

•bout'ZS. 

freedmen  infected  with  this  superstition"  (Judaism),  says 

Tacitus,  *'  being  able  to  carry  arms,  were  shipped  off  to  the 

island  of  Sardinia  to  put  down  the  robber  hordes.    If  they 

perished  from  the  climate  it  was  little  loss.    The  rest  were 

required  to  leave  Italy,  if  they  did  not  forswear  their  unholy 

••  TW-.  Aniud.    customs  by  a  certain  day."^   Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius 

even    compelled   them    to   burn    their  sacred  robes    and 

»  nh.  M.        utensils,**  but  Josephus  boasts  that  those  drafted  into  the 

»  ABkzTiiL8.s.  legions  preferred  dying  as  martyrs,  to  breaking  the  Law.*^ 

In  Judea,  these  measures  were  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  hated  favourite  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, with  no  little  alarm  that  the  news  came  in  the  year 
26,  when  the  influence  of  Sejanus  was  at  its  height,  that 
Valerius  Gratus  had  at  length  been  recalled,  and  Pontius 

•  Ag««f  jc?nM  Pilate  appointed  in  his  stead.*^    The  client  was  worthy  of  the 

patron.  Venal,  covetous,  cruel,  even  to  delighting  m  blood, 
without  principle  or  remorse,  and  yet  wanting  decision  at 
critical  moments,  his  name  soon  became  specially  infamous 
in  Judea.  He  bore  himself  in  the  most  offensive  way 
towards  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Antonia 
had  hitherto  always  left  the  ornaments  of  their  military 
standards  at  the  head-quarters  in  Cocsarea,  since  the  Jews 
would  not  suffer  the  Holy  City  to  be  profaned  by  the 
presence  of  the  eagles  and  the  busts  of  the  emperors,  of 
which   they  mainly  consisted.     But  Pilate,  apparently  on 
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the  first  change  of  the  garrison,  ordered  the  new  regiments  ohap.pi 
to  enter  the  city  by  night  with  the  offensive  emblems  on 
their  standards,  and  Jerosalem  awoke  to  see  idolatrous 
symbols  planted  within  sight  of  the  Temple.  Universal 
excitement  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Rabbis  and 
people  took  mutual  counsel  how  the  outrage  could  be 
rcmoyed  The  country  soon  began  to  pour  in  its  multi- 
tudes. The  violent  party  counselled  force,  but  the  more 
sensible  prevailed  as  yet,  and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens 
hurried  off  to  Pilate  at  Caesarea,  to  entreat  him  to  take  away 
the  cause  of  such  bitter  ofience«  But  Pilate  would  not 
listen,  and  treated  the  request  as  an  affront  to  the  Emperor. 
Still  the  crowds  continued  their  appeaL  For  five  days  and 
five  nights  they  beset  the  palace  of  Herod  in  which  Pilate 
resided,  raising  continually  the  same  cry,  that  the  standards 
might  be  removed.  Determined  to  end  the  matter,  he  at 
last  summoned  them  to  meet  him  on  the  seventh  day  in  the 
circus.  Meanwhile,  he  had  filled  the  spaces  round  the  arena 
with  soldiers,  and  when  the  Jews  began  to  raise  their 
mutinous  cries  again,  on  his  refusing  to  yield,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  enter  with  drawn  swords.  But  he  had  mis- 
counted their  fanatical  earnestness.  Baring  their  throats, 
and  kneeling  as  if  to  meet  the  sword,  the  multitude  cried 
out  that  they  would  rather  part  with  their  life  than  their 
law.  Pilate,  dreading  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  if  he  com- 
manded a  wholesale  massacre,  had  to  yield,  and  the  standards 
were  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem. 

The  power  of  Pilate  over  the  people  was  henceforth 
broken.  They  had  conquered  his  will  by  stronger  wills  of 
their  own.  From  this  time  they  knew  how  to  extort  eon- 
cesaons  from  him.  Persistent  clamour,  that  would  take  no 
refusal,  was,  henceforward,  their  most  trusted  reliance,  as  we 
Bee  only  too  strikingly  in  the  last  hours  of  Jesus.  But 
Pilate  could  not  learn  by  any  lesson,  however  severe. 
Furious  at  his  defeat,  he  resolved  to  hide  it  by  a  fresh 
innovation,  which  he  fancied  he  could  carry  out.  The 
Rabbis  had  contended  that  their  law  did  not  allow  the 
Betting  up  of  images,  but  there  seemed  nothing  to  pre- 
vent votive  tablets  being  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  like  those 
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°"^v^nL  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  bj*  other  offidak.  He,  therefore, 
hung  up  golden  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  palace  on  Mount 
Zion,  where  he  lived,  inscribed  simply  with  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Tiberius.  A  terrible  commotion  was  the  result 
At  the  next  feast,  the  Jews,  with  the  four  sons  of  Herod, 
Philip,  Antipas,  Herod  Boethos,  and  Phasael,  at  their  head, 
declared  that  such  symbols,  which  were  equivalent  to  altars, 
were  less  endurable  than  the  emblems  on  the  standards. 
**  Cease,"  cried  they,  as  he  fiercely  dismissed  them,  "  to  stir 
up  war  and  commotion.  The  Emperor  is  not  honoured  by 
insults  offered  to  the  Law.  It  \a  the  will  of  Tiberius  that 
our  laws  shall  be  respected,  but  if  not,  show  us  the  edict,  or  new 
rescript,  which  says  otherwise,  that  we  may  send  an  embassy 
»  PMia  Lag.  .d  respectinff.it  to  him."^  Pilate  trembled  when  he  heard  of  a 

i^^SJe.!;  complaint  to  Tiberius,  for  he  was  afraid,  as  Philo  tells  us, 

*^^^  that  a  deputation  to  Rome  would  reveal  all  his  crimes,  **the 
venality  of  his  sentences,  his  rapacity,  his  having  ruined 
whole  families,  and  all  the  shameless  deeds  he  had  done,  the 
numerous  executions  he  had  ordered,  of  persons  who  had 
not  been  condemned  by  any  tribunal,  and  the  excess  of 
cruelties  of  every  kind  committed  by  him."  He  had  gone 
too  far,  however,  to  retreat,  and  had  to  leave  matters  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor,  but  as  Herod  Antipas  had  the  ear 
of  Tiberius,  and  willingly  sided  with  the  people,  the  procu- 
rator was  defeated  once  more.  The  command  of  Tiberius 
was  directly  against  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  away 
the  shields,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Augustus,  at 
Coesorea.  The  Jews  consoled  themselves  that  the  Emperor 
was  gravely  offended  at  Pilate's  folly.  Henceforth,  the 
clamour  of  the  multitude  nearly  always  succeeded. 

Before  long  he  found  himself  involved  in  another  conflict 
with  the  people,  in  carrying  out  a  work  which  was  un- 
questionably of  the  highest  value  to  Jerusalem,  and  for 
which  he  had  already  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
authorities.  The  conduit  which  supplied  the  city  and  the 
Temple  with  water,  had  grown  ruinous  from  age,  and  Pilate 
xmdertook  to  build  a  grand  new  aqueduct,  twenty-five  miies 
•  Ant  rrth  8.2.  in  length,*®  which  should  bring  a  full  and  pure  supply  for 

aijijud.lL    ^j^^  Temple  and  the  citizens.     As  the  Temple  was  to  Ikj 
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benefited,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  might  defray  the  oharxq 
expense  from  its  treasury,  forgetting  that  the  money  was 
Corban,  op  consecrated  to  Gk)d,  Hardly  had  the  news  of 
his  intention  spread,  than,  at  the  next  feast,  a  $*antic  cry 
rose  that  the  Temple  was  to  be  plundered,  and  thousands 
streamed  to  the  palace,  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Csesarea. 
But  the  procurator  had  this  time  prepared  himself  before- 
hand. He  had  scattered  numbers  of  his  soldiers,  dressed  as 
Jews,  among  the  crowds,  and  no  sooner  had  the  tumultuous 
cries  begun,  than  these  assailed  those  round  them  with  clubs, 
and  speedily  drove  them  off  in  wild  terror,  leaving  numy  of 
their  number,  severely  wounded,  behind.  Perhaps  it  was 
about  this  time,  when  the  works  had  been  pushed  almost  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  that  the  tower,  there,  fell  and  killed 
eighteen  men  ;  a  calamity  attributed  by  the  Rabbis  to  the 
wrath  of  God  at  the  secularization  of  the  Temple  treasures.*^  *•  L«fc»it,  i 
Pilate's  aqueduct  suffered  no  more  hindrance  in  its  oom- 
pietion. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

HEROD  AOTTIPAS  AND  CHEIST'S  OWN  COUNTRY: 

°°^^*-  /^N  the  death  of  his  father  Herod,  GalUee  feU  to  tLe  lot 
yj  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  over  it  during  nearly  all 
'fiM^^iil^'  ^^^  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  and  for  six  years  after  His  death.* 
^r«Qti7,  His  mother  was  the  Samaritan,  Malthace,  so  that  he  was  a 
iwJ'i.c.  M.  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  about  a  year  older.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  for  his  education,  with  Archelaus  and 
his  half-brother  Philip,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  and 
the  three  had  been  entrusted  there  to  the  care  of  a  private 
guardian.  The  evil  genius  of  their  house,  their  half-brother 
Antipater,  who  was  much  their  senior,  was  already  living 
in  the  imperial  city.  He  had  always  hated  Archelaus  and 
Philip,  as  rivals  in  his  hopes  of  the  throne,  and  now  took 
every  opportunity  to  slander  them  to  their  father,  so  that, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  recalled  to  Judea 
in  the  year  B.C.  5.  But  this  only  made  Antipater  the  more 
deadly  in  his  hatred,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  poisoning  their 
father's  mind  against  them,  that  they  almost  dreaded  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  who  had  fallen 
through  the  same  fatal  influence.  Antipas,  who  had  escaped 
Antipater's  wiles,  seemed .  likely  to  profit  most  by  the  mis- 
fortune, for,  in  his  second  will,  made  after  the  execution  of 
Antipater,  Herod,  unable  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  prejudice 
against  them,  had  passed  over  both  Archelaus  and  Philip, 
and  named  Antipas,  the  youngest,  as  his  successor.  Kind- 
.  lier  thoughts,  however,  returned  before  he  actually  died, 
and  a  third  will  was  made,  in  which  Archelaus  was  named 
king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip  tetrarhs,  their  father's  domi- 
nions being  divided  between  them. 

Antipas  had  received  his  nauue  in  honour  of  his  paternal 
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great-grandfaliier,  m  Antipater,  his  half*brotIiery  had  re-  «ap^x5 
ceived  that  of  his  grandfather.  In  Rome,  by  a  strange 
fortune,  he  had  for  a  companion  and  fellow-scholar^  one 
whose  after-life  was  very  different  from  his  own — ^a  lad 
named  Menahem,^  who  afterwards  became  a  Christian  teacher  >  ac^  u.  i. 
in  Antioch.  Antipas  sUud  at  school,  in  Rome,  after  Arche- 
laos  and  Philip  had  been  recalled  to  Judea,  his  quiet,  peace- 
loTing  disposition  having  protected  him,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  slanders  of  Antipater,  and  from  the  distrust  of  his 
father.  He  waa,  however,  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability, 
else  80  shrewd  a  man  as  Herod  would  never  have  thought 
of  making  him  his  sole  successor ;  nor  could  he,  otherwise, 
have  been  supported,  as  he  was,  before  Augustus,  by  Salome 
and  the  family,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  Herod's  govern- 
ment, in  his  suit  for  the  crown,  in  preference  to  Archelaus. 
That  prince,  hated  by  nearly  every  one,  found  himself 
vigorously  opposed  by  Antipas,  and  gained  lus  cause  only 
with  mortifying  abasements.  Salome  and  Herod's  counsellors 
may  have  put  Antipas  forward  to  serve  their  own  ends,  but 
lie  had,  himself,  shown  in  the  management  of  his  claim,  that, 
if  quiet,  he  was  none  the  less  ambitious  in  a  peaceful  way. 

^Vhen  he  entered  on  his  government,  in  the  year  B.C.  4, 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  old.*  His  provinces  were  wide  ■  Jena,  was  uiei 
ipart,  for  Galilee  was  in  the  north-west,  and  Perea  in  the 
south-east  of  the  country,  the  territory  of  the  free  towns, 
tnown  as  Decapolis,  separating  them  completely.*  They  Menk«t  bim 
were  both,  however,  so  rich,  especially  Galilee,  that  they 
ranked  as  second  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  his  father's  counsellors, 
Irenaeus  and  Ptolemy,  the  care  of  Antipas  was  first  turned 
to  the  repair  of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  sadly  injured 
by  the  Romans  and  Arabs  in  the  wars,  and  to  the  necessary 
secority  of  his  throne.  In  the  south  of  Galilee  he  rebuilt 
and  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Sepphoris, — which  lay  on 
ftn  isolated  hill,  only  two  hours  north  of  Nazareth, — and 
iimde  it  his  capital,  and  at  once  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom, 
and  its  protection  against  Syro-Phenician,  or  even  Roman 
attack.  It  had  been  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
«oti  of  the  proconsul  Varus,  who  had  marched  against  it  firom 
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oKAi.  zx.   the  neighbouring  garrison  town,  Ptolemais,^  in  the  sammei 
'  ^«^  of  the  year  B.C.  4,  on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  Judas, 

the  son  of  that  Hezckiah  whom  Herod  had  pat  to  death  when 
he  routed  his  band  in  the  caverns  of  the  800  feet  high  clift 
of  Arbela,  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth.  Varus  had  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  Antipas  brought  others  and  re* 
•  Ani  rifl.^io.  peopled  it*  Jesus,  in  His  early  childhood,  must  have  seen 
the  town  building,  for  it  lay,  full  in  view,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hill-top  behind  Nazareth,  to  which  He 
often  wandered. 

Having  thus  secured  his  northern  frontier,  he  turned  to 
the  opposite,  outlying,  extremity,  where  Perea  bordered  the 
Nabatean  kingdom  and  was  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  about 
half-way  do^vn  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Among 
the  precipitous  volcanic  cliffs  and  peaks  of  that  region,  he 
strengthened  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  by  high  walls  and 
towers,  adding  a  residence  for  himself  within  its  circuit 
The  defences,   built  at  first  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  but 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  old  Asmonean  wars,  were 
now  made  almost  impregnable,  and  Antipas  could  boast  of 
having  secured  his  kingdom  at  another  of  its  weakest  points. 
He  little  thought  that  he  himself  was  to  earn  his  darkest 
stain  by  the  execution  of  a  lonely  prisoner  within  its  walk 
But  he  did  not  trust  to  strong  walls  alone.     He  dreaded  the 
neighbouring  Arab  prince  Aretas  as  his  most  probable  enemy, 
and  allied  himself  with    him  by  marrying  his  daughter. 
To  flatter  the  empress-mother,  Livia,  whom  Salome,  afc  her 
death,  a.d.  about  10 — 13,  had  made  her  heir,  and  his  neigh- 
bour, he  built  a  town  which  be  called  Livias,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Beth  Harum,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From   Salome  Livia  had  obtained,  besides,   the  town  of 
Jamnia  and  its  district,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  Phasaeli? 
and  Archelais  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  close  to  his  own 

»  AM  KTiii 2.1,  borders,  so  that  he  wished  to  be  on  good  tenns  with  her.^ 
Besides,  Julia  was  at  the  time  in  favour  with  the  Jews,  for 
having  given  golden  jars  and  dishes,  and  other  costly  offer- 

•  phiu>,  0.1       ings  to  the  Temple.^ 

In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  under  Augustus,  from  the 
}  ear  a.d.  4  to  14,  Antipas  maintained  a  prudent  restraint 
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for  be  had  had  no  success  in  the  single  attempt  lie  Tentured  obwjcx 

towards  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  Emperor.    On 

the  bamshment  of  Archelaus  he  had  sought  to  become  his 

heb,  and  to  get  his  father^s  dominions  as  a  whole,  as  had 

been  intended  in  the  second  will,  and  seemingly  had  made 

himself  chief  accuser  of  his  fallen  brother,  and  of  his  govem- 

ment^    But  the  answer  of  Augustus  was  the  annexation  •Aotzrfl.s.s 

of  Judea  to  Sjaia,  leaving  Antipas,  as  his  one  consolation,    '^•*^- 

the  thought  that  as  he  was  now  the  only  Herod,  he  might 

aasume  the  name,  as  he  seems  by  hb  coins  to  have  done,  from 

this  date  ^^  «•  ic«im  m  ajei 

Lexicon,  Art 


His  relations  with  Tiberius  were  more   flattering.    By    S2S2^ 
countless  proofs  of  dependeice  and  obedient  fidelity,  shown, 
doubtless,  in  part,  as  later,  in  reports  and  espionage  on  the 
proconsuls^  such  as   the  suspicious   and  despotic  emperor 
loved,  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  probation  of  a  good  many 
years,  in  gaining  great  favour  with  him.^^    To  show  his"A»*-«^«^«- 
gratitude,  Antipas,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Sepphoris  for 
his  capital,  far  off  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  his  tetrarchy,  and  among  a  proud  and  independent  people, 
determined  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth, 
near  the  hot  springs  of  Emmaus,     It  was  the  finest  part  of 
his  territory,  alike  for  richness  of  soil,  and  beauty  of  land- 
scape,^^   The  city  was,  of  course,  planned  in  the  Roman  •■  AntiTiB.?.^ 
style,  and  as,  under  the  former  emperor,  every  third  town 
was  called   Casarea  or  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
Augustus,   the  new  metropolis  was   to  be  called  Tiberias. 
The  site  chosen  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  lake, 
on  a  southerly  bend  of  the  shore,  washed  on  its  eastern  side 
by  the  waves.^     Yet  it  was  not,  for  the  time,  a  fortunate  one,  "  ^*y^«-^ 
for  the  reedy*  strand  made  it  unhealthy,  and,  still  worse,    iJ^JJiSSS 
traces  of    an  old   burial-place  were   found  as  the  streets 
were  being  laid  out — a  discovery  which  at  once  brought 
forward  the  Rabbis  with  entreaties  that  the  spot  might  be 
abandoned,    as  thus    at  once   unclean  and  unholy.     But 
Herod  paid  no  attention   to  the  clamour,  and,  as  soon  as 
*^me  streets  were  ready,  filled  the   houses  with  whatever 
strangers  were  willing  to  take  thein.     Erelong,  however,  he 
J»ad  to  use  force  to  get  inhabitants,  for  no  strict  Jew  would 
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OBAP.  XX  settle  of  hia  own  accord  in  a  place  known  to  be  polluted 
He  was  even  driven  to  ^ve  slaves  and  beggars  building 
and  garden  ground,  and  to  raise  houses  for  them,  and  grant 
them  special  privileges,  before  he  got  his  capital  peopled. 
But  a  prejudice  clung  to  it,  which,  even  in  after  years,  made 
all  unclean  for  seven  days  after  visiting  it,  and  required 

u  Aiitxvtti.s.8.  rites  of  purification  before  the  defilement  could  be  removed.^* 

» j<jKm6.9.  Tiberias  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Grospels,^  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  Jesus  having  ever  entered  it.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  Herod  transferred  his  residence  to  it  firom 
Sepphoris,  and  lavishly  decorated  his  palace,  to  the  grief  of 
the  people,  with  heathen  ornaments.  The  fa9ade,  which  was 
adorned  by  sculptures  of  animals,  was  especially  offensive 
to  the  Rabbis.  The  interior  was  furnished  with  almost 
imperial  splendour,  and  it  was  long  reported  how  the 
ceilings  were  gilded,  and  what  wonderful  candelabra  and 
furniture  of  precious  metal  dazzled  the  eyes.  When  the  palace 
and  castle  were  stormed  by  the  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
final  war,  lustres  of  Corinthian  brass,  splendid  tables,  and 
whole  table-services  of  solid  silver,  were  carried    off  as 

*vtt»ia,i«.  plunder. ^^  Close  to  this  castle-palace,  to  the  additional 
horror  of  the  Jews,  he  built  an  amphitheatre,  still  to  be 

»  MA^jwLtt.  traced,  spacious  enough  for  the  greatest  assemblies.*'^  The 
city  was  adorned,  besides,  with  Grecian  colonnades  and  marble 

»  vit»»  12, 18  statues,^®  and,  even  at  this  day,  ruins  of  fine  buildings  strew 
the  beach — ^granite  columns  and  blocks  of  costly  marble, 
porphyry,  and  syenite,  the  wreck  of  the  splendid  villas  of  the 
great  ones  of  Herod's  day^  when  no  heathen  luxury  had  been 

■  Fnirw,  si<k    Wanting.** 

Still,  with  all  this  Roman  magnificence,  the  Jews  were 
not  quite  forgotten.  A  synagogue  large  enough  for  the 
greatest  congregation,  was  built,  apparently  by  Herod,  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  which,  two  generations  later,  the  wild 
revolutionary  gatherings  of  the  Galiloeans  were  held  during 
the  great  war  with  Rome.  The  archives  of  the  province 
were  transferred,  with  the  seat  of  government,  to  Tiberias, 
and  a  castle  in  whose  arsenals  arms  were  stored  for  70,000 

^  AiitrrULTsr. men,  was  built  for  the  garrison.^  For  the  next  fifty  years, 
Tiberias  was  the  undisputed  capital'  of  Galilee,  and,  Caesaree 
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excepted,  the  finest  city  of  Palestine.  Its  building  was  the  chapjix 
great  theme  of  local  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  north,  for 
the  five  years  after  Jesus  had  reached  His  majority,  for  it 
was  begun  between  a.d.  16  and  19,  and  was  ready  for  inha- 
bitants, at  latest,  by  the  year  22,  and  it  lay  only  fifteen  or 
dghteen  miles  from  Nazareth.  Sepphoris  was  henceforth, 
till  Nero's  days,  only  the  second  town  of  the  province. 

Galilee  has  a  surpassing  interest  as  the  special  scene  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  the  district  in  which  He  spent  nearly 
all  His  life.  It  was  through  its  cities  and  villages  that  He  is 
recorded  to  have  passed,  once  and  again,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing,^^ and  it  was  in  Galilee  that  He  had  most  popular  support.  «  vatt  4.  n  t 
To  know  something  of  a  land  whose  air  He  thus  breathed  so 
long,  amongst  whose  people  He  was  wont  to  mingle,  and 
by  whose  best  characteristics  He  must  have  been  affected, 
almost  unconsciously,  is  essential  to  a  vivid  realization  of 
Ills  life. 

The  province  lay  whoDy  inland,  with  Phenicia  as  its 
western,  and  partly  its  northern  neighbour,  the  small  state 
of  Ulatha  reaching,  from  where  Phenicia  ended,  to  the  Sea 
of  Merom,  on  the  north-eastern  border.  The  Jordan  marked 
its  eastern  limit,  and  Decapolis,  with  the  territory  of  Samaria, 
defined  its  southern  border.  Its  whole  extent  was  incon- 
siderable, for  it  measured  little  more  than  seven-and-twenty 
miles  fix)m  east  to  west,  and  five-and-twenty  firom  north  to 
south,^  its  whole  area  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of » Menkes  n^ 
Bedfordshire,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  English  counties.^  '*^'**' 

Its  boundaries  varied,  indeed,  at  different  times,  but,  at  the 
largest,  it  was  rather  like  a  moderate  county  than  a  province. 
The  Talmud  includes  Cajsarea  Philippi,  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  in  it,^  which  would  bring  «  Neabwier,  ut 
it  in  a  line  with  the  precipitous  mountain  bed  of  the  swift    Jj^^fi^ 
Lcontes,  where  that  river  turns  westward,  at  a  right  angle  to 
its  former  course,  and  rushes  straight  to  the  ocean.     In 
Christ's  day,  however,   Ctesarea    Philippi  seems    to  have 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Philip,   rather  than  those  of 
Antipas,  and  this  was  the  case,  also,  with  the  neighbouring 
listrict  of  Ulatha,  though  both  form  the  natural  boundary 
uf  the  Galila^an  region. 
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cm^x  [Jnder  these  steep  northern  slopes  extends  a  marshy  plaiu^ 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  and  swamp  grass,  and  left  unin- 
habited, from  its  pestilential  air.  South  of  this  the  waters 
gather  to  form  Lake  Merom,  or  el  Huleh,  overgrown  with 
thick  reeds,  through  which  the  Jordan  slowly  makes  its  way. 
The  people  of  Galilee  came  to  this  district  at  all,  only  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  which  roamed  through 
the  reed  beds,  in  troops.  It  was  shunned  on  account  of  the 
robbers  and  fugitives,  who  were  wont  to  hide  among  its 
inaccessible  morasses,  and  reed  forests.  Population  recom- 
mences only  when  this  region  is  passed,  increasing  as  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  caravan  road  between  Damascus 
and  Acre  crosses  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot  now  called 
Jacobus  bridge,  and  stretches  southward  towards  Tiberias. 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  which  that  city  stood,  was  rightly 
called  the  Eye  of  Galilee.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  even  more 
than  now,  all  the  splendour  of  nature  in  southern  lands 
was  poured  on  its  shores.  Culture,  which  left  no  spot 
unproductive,  encircled  the  blue  waters,  even  yet  so 
enchanting  a  contrast  to  the  yellow  chalk  hills  that  mastly 
fringe  them.  The  western  shore  is  still  bright  with  many- 
coloured  vegetation,  while,  on  the  east,  the  steep  hills  that 
sink  to  the  water's  edge  are  bare  and  gloomy  volcanic  rocks. 
The  richest  spot  on  the  lake  is  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
where,  in  our  Lord's  day,  all  the  fruits  of  Palestine  aboimded. 
Even  the  hills  were  then  covered  with  trees.  Cypresses, 
oaks,  almonds,  firs,  figs,  cedars,  citrons,  olives,  myrtles, 
palms,  and  balsams,  are  enumerated  by  a  contemporary  of 

•  Book  of       Jesus^  as  adorning  the  valleys  or  hills.    The  now  bare 
'bTu. j^L     landscape  was  then  a  splendid  garden.^     Oleander  bushes, 

with  flowers  of  the  loveliest  colours,  figs,  vines,  grain-fields, 
and  soft  meadows  fringed  the  banks,  and,  while  fruit-trees 
and  olives  covered  the  hills,  the  shores  were  dotted  with 

•  Ben  jn<i   I.  waving  palms.** 
lot  J,  a.  °  ^ 

The  lake  is  shaped  almost  like  a  pear,  the  broad  end 
towards  the  north.  Its  greatest  width  is  six  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  twelve  and  a  quarter. 
In  Christ's  day,  the  western  shore  was  thickly  dotted  with 
fowns  and  villages,  which  the  Gospels  will,  hereafter,  bring 
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repeatedly  before  us.     The  eastern  side  has  always  been  less   chap,  ml 
populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at  every  opening  of  the 
dark  basaltic  hills,  the  outworks  of  the  Gaulonitish  range, 
which  press  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  of  the  Jordan,  and  half-way  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lake,  a  strip  of  upland  plateau,  about  four  miles  in 
width,  and  thirteen  long,    was  included  in  Galilee,  but  it 
was  of  little  value.     South-west  of  the  Lake,  between  the 
northern  uplands  and  the  range  of  Carmel,  stretched  out 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,   the  market  of  Galilee.     Beyond 
other  parts  of  the  province,  this  great  plain  was  crowded 
^rith  life,  and  covered  vnth  fruitful  fields,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  in  the  days   of  our  Lord.     Jewish  writers  are 
never  tired  of  praising  Galilee  as  a  whole.      Its  climate, 
they  said,  was  a  well-nigh  perpetual  spring,  its  soil  the 
most   fertile   in  Palestine,^^  its  fruits  ^eno^vned  for  their » iutt«r-i  q«)« 
sweetness.^*      For  sixteen   miles    round    Sepphoris,    and,    mo.    ^ 
therefore,  round  Nazareth,  its  near  neighbour,  the  land,  it    ^i"»«i-»-3* 
was  boasted,  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.^     The  whole    i«>- 
province,  in  fact,  was,  and  is,  even  still,  full  of  verdure,  and    ie«^ 
rich  in  shade   and  pleasantness,  the  true  country  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well-beloved.*^    It  ^  Bmn-n  vie 
was  in  a  region  where  rich  woods  crowned  the  higher    £JtoSi'^of 
hills  and  mountains ;    where  the  uplands,   gentle  slopes,    ^SS^j^  m 
and   broader   valleys,   were    rich    in    pastures,   cultivated    ***" 
fields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  the  palm 
groves  of   whose    warmer    parts  were    praised    even   by 
foreigners,*^  that  Jesus  spent  His  life.  ■  i^Hi«t.y.« 

The  main  products  of  this  delightful  province,  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  were  the  fish  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  wheat,  wine,  and 
olive  oil,  which  the  whole  land  yielded  so  richly.     Gischala^ 
a  town  in  northern  Galilee,  owed  its  name  to  the  "fat  soil"*^  «  aVn* 
of  its  district,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  part  of  which    fctJoii-BiS 
Nazareth  looked  down,  was  famous  for  its  heavy  crops  of   *g:^3j^^j 
wheat      Jesus,  indeed,  lived  in  the  centre  of  a  part  famous    £5S^The 
for  its  grain  and  oil.    Farmers,  and  grape,  and  olive  growers    Lanif 
formed  the  richer  classes  around  Him,  and  He  was  familiar 
with  noisy  market  days,  when  buyers  came  from  all  parts 
to  the  tow^ns  and  villages,  to  trade  for  the  teeming  rural 
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wealth.  Magdala,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  drove  a 
flourishing  trade  in  doves,  for  the  sacrifices ;  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  shops,  it  is  said,  being  devoted  to  their  sale." 
There  were  indigo  planters  also  in  its  neighbourhood,  then,  as 
stUl.  Woollen  clothmaking  and  dyeing  throve  in  it,  for  it 
had  eighty  clothmakers,  and  a  part  of  the  town  was  known 
as  that  of  the  dyers.^  Arbela,  not  far  off,  beside  the  hill 
caves,  was  no  less  noted  for  its  clothmaking.**  Flax  was 
grown  widely,  and  woven  by  women  into  the  finest  kinds  of 
linen,**  Kefr  Hananiah — the  village  of  Hananiah — ^in  the 
centre  of  Galilee,*^  was  the  pottery  district  of  the  province, 
and  was  famous  for  its  earthenware,  and  especially  for  its 
jars  for  olive  oil,  which  were  necessarily  in  great  demand 
in  so  rich  an  oil  country. 

Shut  in  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Jewish  territory  had 
been  in  all  ages,  the  Galilaean  looked  down  from  his  hiUs, 
towards  the  sea^  on  the  home  of  another  and  a  very  different 
race.  The  glittering  white  sand  on  the  shore,  and  the  smoking 
chimneys  of  the  glass  manufactories  rising  from  many 
points ;  the  dingy  buildings  of  Tjtc,  a  contrast  to  the  white 
walls  of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  a  sign  of  the  bus}' 
industries,  the  weaving,  dyeing,  and  much  else  which  there 
flourished;  the  ceaseless  traffic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
and  from  this  great  centre  of  commerce,  reminded  him  that 
the  Hebrew  world  ended  with  his  hills,  and  that  on  the  sea- 
coast  plain  beneath  them  that  of  the  Grseco-Phoenician  race 
began.  Yet,  there  were  many  cities,  and  market  towns,  and 
villages,  in  his  ovm  hills  and  valleys — Gischala  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  4,000  feet  high  Djebel  Djermak,  and 
Rama  on  the  southern ;  Sepphoris  crowning  its  hill  of  900 
feet;  the  strong  hill  fortress  of  Jotapata,  overlooking  the 
plain  of  Battauf  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nazareth  ridge ; 
with  Cana  of  Galilee  on  its  northern  edge,  and  Rimmon  on  ita 
southern.  All  these,  or  the  heights  under  which  they  nestled, 
were  every-day  sights  of  Jesus  from  the  round  summit  belli  ni) 
His  own  highland  Nazareth,  and  they  were  only  a  few  that 
might  be  named.  Looking  south,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraclon, 
on  its  further  edge  lay  Legio,  the  old  Megiddo,  where  tlie 
good  king  Josiah  fell  in  battle,**  amidst  such  slaus^hter  anc) 
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lamentation,  that  Zechariah,   more  than  a  hundred  years   chapjcx. 
later,  could  find  no  better  picture  of  "the  land  mourning, 
every  &mily  apart,"  than  the  "  mourning  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon,"**   and  that  even  the  Apocalypse   places   the "  f^  i*  i» 
great  final  conflict^  in  Armageddon, — the  Hill  of  Mcgiddo.^  •  rtr^ 
The  vrindings  of  the  torrent  Kishon  carried  with  it  the    itoT.i«.i«. 
memories  of  another  great  historical  battle,  when  the  host 
of  Sisera,  thrown  helpless  by  a  sudden  flood,  perished  before 
Barak  and  Deborah.*^     In  the  east  of  the  plain  rose,  on  « judges  i.  w. 
its  slope,  the  pleasant  Jezreel,*^  once  Ahab's  capital,  where  «  4Mfeet»bov« 
Naboth  had  his  vineyard,  and  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
the  haughty  JezebeL    Clustered  round  a  spur  of  the  hills 
of  Gilboa,  which  rose  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  half- 
way between  Jezreel  and  Tabor,  lay,  on  the  different  sides, 
the  village  of  Sunem,  where  Elisha  lived  with  the  Shunam- 
mite  widow,^  and  the   birthplace  of  Abishag,  the  fairest «  « nnnii  *.  & 
maiden  in  the  kingdom  of  David — Nain,  where  the  young 
man  was  one  day  to  rise  up  again,  alive,  from  his  bier — and 
Endor — "  the  fountain  of  the  people  round  " — ^where  Saul 
saw  the  shade  of  Samuel.     Close  to  the  hill,  on  its  southern 
side,  bubbling  up  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  was  the  Spring  of 
Trembling,**  where   Gideon's  test  sent  away  all  but  the**  J^^J^J^^^ 
stout-hearted  three  hundred  who  won  the  great  "day  of    Jj2«i^,^ 
Midian,"^  the  prophetic  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  the**  i»»»'**»- 
"  Prince  of  Peace."    On  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  down 
which  the  spring  flowed,  rose  the  hills  of  Gilboa,*^  where  *iJjy/SJ^,.„ 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  fell  in  battle.*^    AVhere  the  rocky  „  ^TZLm  ^ 
gorge,  sinking  steeply,  opens  a  few  miles  beyond,  to  the  east,    "^ 
into  a  pleasant  mountain  valley,  watered  by  Harod,  now 
swollen  to  a  brook,  lay  the  town  of  Bethshean  or  Scytho- 
polis,  to  the  walls  of  which  the  bodies  of  SauV.  and  of  his 
three  sons^  Jonathan  among  them,  were  huiig  up  in  triumph 
by  the  victorious  Philistines. 

The  view  from  the  Nazareth  hills  swept  over  all  this  land- 
scape, but  it  embraced  much  more.  Joseph  us  says  that 
there  were  two  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  villages  in 
Ualilee,  and  fifteen  fortresses.  Tabor,  Sepphoris,  and  Jota- 
pala,  were  among  them,  in  Christ's  own  district,  and  Safcd 
and  Ca»arca  Philippi  within  the  sweep  of  Hb  view.     St 
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cBAP.  XX    Mai'k  speaks    of    towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  on  the 

*  ?  V*«M«'*  GalilaBan  hill-sides.^    Not  a  spot  of  ground  was  left  idle,** 
8«.M?*' «.«,  ^^^  ^YiQ  minute  division  of  the  soil,  from  the  dense  popula- 

•  Beu.  juA  HL  ^.  ^^^  y^^^  causcd  the  plough  often  to  give  way  to  the  spade.^ 
•»  Lake  16. a.     Pasture  land  was  turned  into  fields,  as  more  profitable  than 

cattle  or  even  flocks,  which  were  left  to  graze  the  mountains 


"  ^^%      of  Syria,  and  the  barren  hills  of  Judea.^^     The  rich  dark 

tb^vaXL,  1 8.  g^jj  ^£  Esdraelon  bore  magnificent  Indian  corn  and  wheat, 

and  the  hill-slopes  on  its  sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and 

"  ^i^""^^'    the  rich  yield  of  their  olive  gardens  and  vineyards.*^     The 

Rabbis,   in    their    hyperbolical  way,  say  that  one  waded 

in  oil  in  Galilee.     "  It  never  sufibrs  from  want  of  people," 

says  Josephus,  "  for  its  soil  is  rich,  with  trees  of  all  kinds  on 

it,  and  its  surpassing  fertility  3deld3  a  splendid  return  to  the 

farmer.     The  ground  is  worked  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 

not  a  spot  left  idle.     The  ease  vnth  which  life  is  supported 

in  it,  moreover,  has  overspread  it  with  towns  and  well-peopled 

villages,  many  of  them  strongly  fortified.     The  smallest  has 

•»  Ben.ju<iiiL  over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants."^    The  ease  with  which 

viti^«^^^^  Josephus  levied  100,000  Galilajan  troops  seems  to  indicate  a 

«  IteiTjucL  u.    popul^tio^  of,  perhaps,  two  millions,^  and  the  general  pros- 

^-  ^  perity  is  sho'svn  in  the  readiness  with  which  Herod  raised  a 

Roman  contribution  of  100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  compared 

with  Judea. 

The  pictures    in  the    Gospels  support  this   description. 

Everywhere  the  scene  is  full  of  life.     Busy  labour  enlivens 

»  Mirtt  «o.  8.    the  vineyard,  or  ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  the  garden.^  In  the 

M»ric4.4.      towns,  building  is  Roinz  on  vigorously:  the  extra  millstone 

KAti  «L  88.  '  ^o         o         o  o  J 

lies  ready  beside  the  null :  the  bams  are  filled  and  new  onea 
about  to  be  built :  vineyards  stretch  along  the  terraced  hill- 
sides, and  outside  the  town  are  seen  the  whitewashed  stones 
•  Mfttt  7  M.    of  the  cemeteries."^     On  the  roads,  and  beside  the  hedges,  the 
E2kei-/i7'i8  ^^^^  ^^^  cripple  await  the  gifts  of  passers  by :  labourers  are 
Mail  28.  «7.    being  hired  in  the  market-places,  and  the  farm  servant  wcnda 
homewards  in  the  evening  with  his  plough  :  the  songs  and 
dance  of  light-hearted  youth  on  the  village  green,  are  heard 
from  a  distance:  the  children  play  and  strive  in  open  places 
of  the  towns:  visitors  knock  at  closed  doors  even  late  in 
the   night:  and   the  drunken  upper  servant  storms  at  and 
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maltreats  the  maids.*^    From  mominn:  to  niffht  the  hum  of  chap. 
many-coloured  lusty  life  everywhere  rises:  the  busy  crowds  *  SSawT 
have  no  time  to  think  about  hi^^hcr  thinm.     One  has  bou;»lit    itu^ ' 
afield  and  must  go  to  see  it,  another  has  to  prove  a  new    Luke»3  ^^ 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  third  has  some  other  business — a  feast*, 
a  marriage,  or  a  funeral,^^    To  use  our  Lord  s  words,  they  -  loi»  w.  ik 
ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they 
builded,  they  married  wives  and  were  riven  in  marriage,*' •  Lakeu.M. 

^  ^^         ^     i  II..  1..  11  *^,       On  this  whuk 

as  full  of  the  world  in  its  ambitions,  cares,  labours  and    g^g^y 
pleasures,  as  if  the  little  momeut  of  their  lives  were  to  last    *•*•"• 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  QALHuSANS  AND  THE  BOBDEE  LANDS. 

uKAP.  XXI.  C^  ALILEE  got  its  name*  as  the  circle  or  region  of  the  hea 
VlT  then  nations,  and  hence,  to  the  southern  Jews  of  Isaiah's 
days,  it  was  "  the  heathen  country."  It  included  the  districts 
assigned  to  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar.  But 
these  tribes  never  obtained  entire  possession  of  their  ter- 
ritories, and  contented  themselves  with  settling  among  the 
Canaanite  population,  whom  they,  in  some  cases,  made  tribu- 
tary,— the  Jewish  colonies  remaining  centres  of  Judsdsm 
in  places  which  retained  their  old  heathen  names.  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  near  Lake  Merom,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  with 
twenty  small  cities  lying  round  it,  was,  originally,  "  the  land 

.  j<xjii.2o.7:  n,  of  Galilee  "  in  Joshua's  time,  and  in  the  days  of  the  kin^fs,^ 
ifi^wt  from  the  population  mainly  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 

Phenicia,  but  the  mixed  character  of  the  people,  which  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  Galilee  being  a  border-land, 
extended  the  name,  in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince. Even  in  Solomon's  time  the  population  was  mixed 
The  hilly  district,  called  Cabul — "  dry,  sandy,  unfruitful " 
— which  he  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  a  niggardly 
return  for  service  rendered  iu  the  building  of  the  Temple, 

•  1  Kings  9.  iL  contained  twenty  towns,^  inhabited  chiefly  by  Phenicians, 

but  was  so  worthless  that  Hiram,  in  contemptuous  ridicule, 

playing  on  the  name  of  the  district,  called  it,  in  Phenician, 

'  fri."  Chabalon* — "  good  for  nothing."     The  separation  from  the 

House  of  David,  and  from  Jerusalem,  under  the  king  of 

•  k.0. 9JL        Israel,*  and  the  Assyrian  captivity  at  a  later  date,  further 

affected  the  northern   population.    To  the  prophet  Isaiah 
they  were  the  people  "  that  walked  in  darkness  and  dwelt 

•  laioii  0. 1.     in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,"^  alike  from  their  scpara* 
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lion  from  Jerusalem,  their  living  among  the  heathen,  nnd  cHAPjtxi 
their  national  calamities,  though  he  anticipates  a  bright 
future  for  them  in  the  light  of  the  Messiah.     After  the  exile 
two  great  changes  took  place.     Jewish  colonists  gradually 
spread  over  the  land  once  more,  and  the  name  Galilee  was 
(xtendcd  to  the  whole  north  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  so 
that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  with  the  plmn  of 
Esdraelon ;  Zebulon,  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Gen- 
nesareth ;  and  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  were  included  in  it.    The 
new  Jei^nsh  settlers  had  no  longer  any  political  jealousy  of 
Jerusalem,  and  once  more  frequented  the  Temple,  while  the 
fact  that  they  were  surrounded  by  heathen,  races,  made 
them,  perhaps,  more  loyal  to  Judaism  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been ;  just  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are 
more  intensely  Protestant  because  surrounded  by  RomanisnL 
Still,  though  faithful,  their  land  was  "  defiled  "  by  heathen 
citizens  and  neighbours,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Judea 
looked  askance  at  it  from  this  cause.^    Besides  Jews,  it  had  •  MAtt  ?«.  n 
not  a  few  Phenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Greeks  settled   il^%'  A^'t 
over  it.^     Carmel  had  become  almost  a  Syrian  colony,  and  r  Matt  4.  m. 
Eedesh  retained  the  mixed  population  it  had  had  for  ages,^  •  iSL  jiulu 
while  the  eastern  end  of  the  Esdraelon  valley  was  barred  to 
the  Jew  by  the  heathen  town  of  Scythopolis,^ — the  ancient 
Bethshean.*   Moreover,  the  great  caravan  road,  from  Damas-  #  jos.  viu.*. 
cus  to  Ptolemais,  which  ran  over  the  hills  from  Capemaam,    ».  l  " 
through  the  heart  of  Galilee,  brought  many  heathen  into 
the  country. ^*^     The  great  transport  of  goods  employed"  Mim-^.i^- 
such    numbers  of  heathen,    as    camel    drivers,    hostlers, 
labourers,  conductors,  and  the  like,  that  the  towns  facing 
the  sea  were  little  difierent  from  those  of  Phenicia.     Thus 
Zebidon  is  described   as    "a  town  with   many  very  fine 
houses,  as  good  as  those  of  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Berytus."^^  n  neii.jud.iL 
The  places  created  or  beautified  by  the  Herods,  in  Roman 
style,  could  hardly  have  been  so  if  the  population  had  been 
strict  Jews.^^     The  attempt  to  build    heathen  cities  like  « Am  %^ii  2.  i 
Tiberias,  or  the  restored  Sepphoris,°  would  have  excited 
an  insurrection  in  Judea,  but  the  less  narrow  people  of 
Galilee  let  Antipas  please  his  fancy ;   nor  was  there  ever, 
apparently,  such  a  state  of  feeling  caused  by  all  his  Romaa 
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CBAF.  XXL  innovations  as  was  roused  by  the  amphitheatre  at  Jerusa- 
lem alone.  Separated  by  Samaria  from  the  desolate  hills 
of  Judea,  the  home  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  the  Galiheans 
were  less  soured  by  the  sectarian  spirit  paramount  there, 
and  less  hardened  in  Jewish  orthodoxy,  while,  in  many 
respects,  they  had  caught  the  outside  influences  round  them 
at  home.  Hence  their  Judaism  was  less  exclusive  and  nai*- 
row  than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  section  of  the  Jewisli 
world. 

But  though  less  bigoted  than  their  southern  brethren, 
the  Galilaean  Jews  were  none  the  less  faithful  to  the  Law. 

»  Mark«.M.  They  frequented  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers,^ 
and  were  true  to  their  synagogues,  and  to  the  hopes  ol 
IsraeL     Pharisees,  and  "  doctors  of  the  Law ''  were  settled 

'•  Luke  3. 17.  in  every  town,^^  and  their  presence  implies  an  equally  wide 
existence  of  synagogues.  In  the  south,  tradition  was  held 
in  supreme  honour,  but  in  Galilee  the  people  kept  by  the 

•i  Geigv,        law.^^     In  Jerusalem  the  Rabbis  introduced  refinements  and 

•  Neateiier,i84t  chanffcs,  but  thc  Galilaians  would  not  tolerate  novelties. ^'^ 
Our  Lord's  wide  knowledge  of  Scripture,  His  reverence  for 
the  Law,  and  His  scorn  of  tradition,  were  traits  of  His 
countrymen  as  a  race. 

Nor  did  their  forbearance,  in  the  presence  of  heathen 
fashions  and  ways  of  thought,  affect  their  morals  for  evil, 
any  more  than  their  religion.  In  many  respects  these  were 
stricter  than  those  of  Judea :  much,  for  example,  was  for- 
bidden in  Galilee,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  was 

'.yf^SSS' ••  V allowed  at  Jerusalem. ^^      Their  reliffion  was  freer,   but  it 
SJS  «I:^*'"  was  also  deeper ;  they  had  less  of  the  form,  but  more  of  the 
life. 

'*  Cowardice,"  says  Josephus,  "  was  never  the  fault  of 
the  Galila^ans.  They  are  inured  to  war  from  their  infancj', 
nor  has  the  country  ever  been  wanting  in  great  numbers  of 
brave  men."    The  mountain  air  they  breathed  made  them 

»•  Kei!  jad.m.  patriots,^^  but  their  patriotism  was  guided  by  zeal  for  their 
faith.  While  warmly  loyal  to  Herod,  in  gratitude  for  hia 
subduing  the  lawless  bands  who  had  wasted  their  country, 
after  the  civil  wars, — and  quiet  and  well-disposed  to  Antipas, 
during  the  forty-three  years  of  his  reign,  they  were  none  the 
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less  fixed  in  their  abhorrence  of  Rome,  the  heathen  tyrant  chap,  xri 
of  their  race.     In  revolt  after  revolt  they  were  the  first  to 
breast  the  Roman  armies,  and  they  were  the  last  to  defend 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  stone  by  stone,  like  worthy  sons  of 
fjjose  ancestors  who  "jeopardised  their  lives  unto  the  death 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field.''  ^^    There  were  families  like  »•  judges  .v  is. 
(hat  of  the  Zealot,  Hezekiah,  and  Judas,  the  Galila^an,  in 
whom  the  hatred  of  Rome  was  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  which,  in  each  generation,  furnished 
martyrs  to   the  national   cause.^^      A  hundred  and  fifty »  Am  w.*.?; 
thousand  of  the  youth  of  Galilee  feU  in  the  last  struggle  with    Beii!  jud.*u. 
Rome,  and  few  narratives  are  more  stirring  than  the  defence 
of  the  GalilaBan  fortresses,  one  after  another,  in  the  face  of 
all  odds.    Even  Titus  appealed  to  the  magnificent  heroism  of 
these  defenders  of  their  freedom  and  their  country,  to  rouse 
the  ardour  of  his  own  army.^^      Nor  was  their  devotion  to  «  neii.  jnd.  hl 
their  leaders  less  admirable.     Joseph  us  boasts  of  the  hearti- 
ness and  trust  the  Galilo^ans  reposed  in  him.     Though  theii* 
towns  were  destroyed  in  the  war,  and  their  wives  and  children 
carried  oflf,  they  were  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their 
general  than  for  their  own  troubles.^^  «  vii*.  e. 

The  Jew  of  the  south,  wrapped  in  self-importance,  as 
living  in  or  near  the  holy  city,  amidst  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  full  of 
religious  pride  in  his  assumed  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Law,  and  greater  purity  as  a  member  of  a  community  nearly 
wholly  Jewish,  looked  down  on  his  Galila^an  brethren. 
The  very  ground  he  trod  was  more  holy  than  the  soil  of 
Galilee,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  North  to  adopt  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis  was,  itself,  a  ground  of  estrange- 
ment and  self-exaltation.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
Messiah  could  come  ^^  from  a  part  so  inferior,  for  "  the  Law  «  john  i.  47. 
was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lbrd  from 
Jerusalem."  ^*  Jesus  found  willing  hearers  and  many  dis-«  i«ajah2.a 
ciples  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Galilee,  but  He  made  little 
impression  on  Judea. 

Yet,  Galilee,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  vindicated  its 
claims  to  honour  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of  its  people. 
Not  only  physically  and  morally,  but  even  in  mental  freshness 
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onAPjcci.  and  force,  it  was  before  the  narrow  and  morbid  souths 
which  had  given  itself  up  to  the  childish  trifling  of  Rab- 
binism.  The  earliest  poetry  of  Israel  rose  among  the 
Galilajan  hills,  when  Barak  of  Naphtali  had  triumphed  over 
the  Canaanitcs.  The  Song  of  Songs  was  composed  in 
Galilee  by  a  poet  of  nature,  whose  heart  and  eyes  drank  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  bright  sky  and  the  opening  flowers, 
and  who  could  tell  how  the  fig-tree  put  forth  its  leaves, 
and  the  vine  sprouted,    and  the  pomegranate  opened  sit 

•  HM«mtti,Li».  blossoms.^*  Hosea,  the  prophet,  belonged  to  Issachar; 
Jonah  to  Zebulon,  Nahum  came  from  Elkosh  in  Galilee, 
and  in  the  Gospels  a  noble  band  of  Galilajans  group  them- 
selves round  the  central  figure,  Peter,  the  brave  and 
tender-hearted — James  and  John — ^Andrew  and  Philip — 
and  Nathanael,  of  Cana,  not  to  speak  of  others,  or  of  the 
women  of  Galilee,  who  honoured  themselves  by  minister- 

»  Luke  a  8.  ing  to  Christ  of  their  substance.**  It  was  from  Galilee, 
moreover,  that  the  family  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
heathen  emigrated  to  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  for  they  belonged 
to  Gischala,  a  Galilajan  town,  though  their  stock  originally 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmud  sketches,  in  a  few  words,  the  contrast  be- 
tween  the  two  provinces — "The  Galilsean  loves  honour, 

'  Qnotodby  and  the  Jew  money."  *^  The  Rabbis  admit  that  the 
iw^ufio.  Galileans,  in  their  comparative  poverty,  were  temperate, 
pure,  and  religious.  Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was  shown 
by  their  fond  and  constant  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  spite  of 
the  hostile  Samaritan  territory  between,  and  it  was  through 
their  zeal  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  eight  days 
instead  of  seven.  When  Christ  appeared,  they  threw  the 
same  ardour  and  fidelity  into  His  service.  In  their  midst 
the  Saviour,  persecuted  elsewhere,  took  constant  refuge. 
They  threw  open  their  land  to  Him,  as  a  safe  shelter  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews,  almost  to  the  last.  He  went  forth 
from  among  them,  and  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  Tlis 
kingdom  from  them,  and  it  was  to  a  band  of  Galilteans  that 
He  delivered  the  commission  to  spread  the  Grospel,  after  His 
death,  through  the  world. 

Tlie  district  of  Perea,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  in- 
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dudcd,  with  Galilee,  in  the  section  ruled  over  by  Herod   oharxxi 

Antipas,  and  was  the  scene,  in  part,  of  the  ministry,  first 

of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  of  Jesus.^^     It  was  larger  »  bqh  jnd.  la 

than  Galilee,  extending,  north  and  south,  from  the  city  of 

Peila,  to  the  fortress  of  Machacrus — ^that  is,  from  opposite 

Scythopolis,  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea^  and,  east  and 

west,  firom  the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath 

Ammon.    It  was,  thus,  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  by, 

perhaps^  thirty  in  breadth,  though  the  boundaries  seem  to 

have  varied  at  different  times.**    It  was  much  less  fruitful »  vt»w»  Btbd 

than  Galilee.    "  The  greater  part  of  it,**  says  Josephus,  "  is  a 

desert,  rough,  and  much  less  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds  of 

fruits  than  Galilee.*     In  other  parts,  however,  it  has  a  moist 

soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  its  plains  are 

planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts,  though  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 

the  palm-tree  are  cultivated  most      It  is  well  watered  in 

these  parts  with  torrents,  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 

and  are  never  dry,  even  in  summer.**    Towards  the  deserts, 

which  hemmed  it  in  along  its  eastern  edge,  lay  the  hill 

fortress  and  town  Gerasa,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL*^   It  »•  Kteperfi 

was  on   the  caravan  "road  through  the  mountains,   from    capt  wam«i 

O  ^  ^    '  Bap.  Pfcl. 

Hozra,  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  while  its  mag-  £JJJJ wSj* "^ 
nificent  ruins  still  show  that^  in  Christ's  day,  it  was  the 
finest  city  of  the  Decapolis.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
pillars,  still  standing,  and  the  wreck  ef  its  public  buildings, — 
baths,  theatres,  temples,  circus,  and  forum,  and  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  make  it  easy  to  recall  its  former  splendour.  The 
line  of  the  outer  wtdls  can  be  easily  traced.  From  the 
triumphal  arch,  outside  the  city,  a  long  street  passes  through 
the  city  gate  to  the  forum,  still  skirted  by  fifty-seven  Ionic 
columns.  Colonnades  adorned  mile  after  mile  of  the  streets, 
which  crossed,  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  an  American 
town. 

It  must  have  been  a  gay,  as  well  as  a  busy  and  splendid, 
scene,  when  Jesus  passed  through  the  country  on  His  Perean 

But  the  tide  of  civilized  life  has  ebbed,  and  left  Gerasa    $;j;i^iS?^"" 
without  an  inhabitant  for  many  centuries.  ^  ^ 

About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Gerasa,   and,  like  it^ 
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ciiapj3:l  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  east  of  lie  Jordan,^  lay 

*  u^SSsLiA  Philadelphia.     It  was  the  old  capital  of  Ammon,  and  in 

Christ's  day,  the  southern  frontier  post  against  the  Arabs. 
^  r«pt- warTcu.  Though  two  thousaud  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.** 

I'al,  Fund         ^  O  ^  . 

itep.  ri  809.  j^  sheltered  itself  in  two  narrow  valleys,  each  brightened  by 
flowing  streams ;  the  upland  *'  city  of  the  waters,"  with 
hills  rising  on  all  sides  round  it  The  main  stream,  faced 
with  a  long  stone  quay;  terraces  rising  above  it,  lined 
with  rows  of  pillars ;  the  citadel,  seen  far  and  near,  on  a 
height  between  the  two  valleys,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  it. 
The  old  city  which  Joab  besieged,  and  where  Uriah  fell, 
had  given  place  to  a  Roman  one.  Fine  temples,  theatres, 
and  public  and  private  buildings,  long  ruined,  were  then 
alive  with  motley  throngs,  but  the  whole  scene  has  been 
utterly  deserted,  now,  for  ages,  and  rank  vegetation  rises 
in  its  long  silent  streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  its  temples  and 
mansions. 

Hesbon,  about  fifteen  miles  nearly  south  of  Ammon,  on 
the  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Damascus,  through  Bozra 
and  Ammon, — branching  from  Hesbon,  west,  to  Jericho,  and 
south,  to  Edom,  was  the  third  and  last  frontier  town  of 
Pcrca.  It  lay  among  the  Pisgah  mountains,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  amidst  brown  hills,  fretted 
with  bright  green  lines  along  the  course  of  numerous 
•^  ff!(T)ert«ia   streamlets,  oozing  from  the  limestone  rocks.**    Its  ruins  lie 

s*na«i4  in  great  confusion,  and  serve  only  to  tell  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  long  since  passed  away.  In  the  valley  below,  a 
great  volume  of  water  gushing  from  the  rock,  once  filled 
the  famous  pools  of  Hesbon,— to  the  writer  of  the  Song  of 

*  ^^Ti'     Songs,   like  the   laughing  eyes   of  his  beloved.**      From 

Hesbon,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  table-land  of  undulating 
downs,  bright  with  flowers,  or  rough  >rith  prickly  shrubs, 
seamed  with  gorges  sinking  abruptly  towards  the  Jordan, 
and  noisy  with  foaming  streams  which  leap  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  their  swift  descent,  between  banks  hidden  by  rank 
vegetation. 

These  three  towns  lie  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lofty 
plateau,  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  long  wall  of  the 
limestone  hills  of  Gileadand  Ammon  begins  to  sink  towards 
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the  desert**     On  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  itself,    ohap^l 

nearer  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  north   of  the  district,  lay "  tTtZT''' 

Pella,  on  a  low  flat  hill,  only  250  feet  above  the  sea-level,    *^  ^  "* 

rich  in  living  waters,  and  embosomed  in  other  higher  hills. 

Built  as  a  military  post,  by  veterans  of  Alexander  s  arm  v. 

it  bore  the  name  of  their  own  Macedonian  capital.     It  was 

afterwards  famous  as  the  retreat  of  the  Christians  before 

the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  among  others,  of  the  relations  of 

Christ,  the  last  of  whom  died  as  fifteenth  bishop  of  the 

local  church.^^    The  storm  of  the  great  war,'^  which  wasted  »  Eawb.  a  s 

Perea  on  every  side,  passed  harmlessly  by  Pella,  leaving  it »  B«TeLij.6.i^ 

and  the  infant  Church  untouched.     With  what  fond  regards 

must  Jesus  have  often  looked  from  across  the  Jordan,  on  the 

spot  which  one  day  was  to  shelter  His  servants. 

North  of  Pella,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
on  the  edge  of  the  deep  cleft  through  which  the  Hieromax 
flows  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  stood  Gadara,  a  place  famous 
in  Christ's  day  for  its  hot  sulphurous  baths.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  after  having  lain  for  a  time  in  ruins, 
and  gloried  in  its  streets  paved  with  basalt,  its  colonnades 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  its  massive  buildings  in  Roman 
style,  amidst  which  Jesus  may  have  walked, — ^for  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  He  cured  the  two 
men  possessed  with  devils.^*  Numerous  tombs  hewn  in  •  Matt  a  r 
the  hills  around,  still  illustrate  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Gospel  narratives. 

Gadara  and  PeUa  are  both  on  the  western  side  of  the 
long  range  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead — the  old  territory  of 
Reuben  and  Gad — ^which  stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  till  they  merge  in  the  Pisgah  range  at 
the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Rocky  glens  and  valleys, 
whose  lower  slopes  are  often  terraced  for  vines;  rolling  high- 
lands, for  the  most  part  clothed  with  forests  of  ilex,  oak, 
and  terebinth ;  open  plains  and  meadows ;  rushing  streams, 
fringed  with  rich  vegetation ;  still  justify  the  choice  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  limestone  hills  are  identical  with  those  of 
western  Palestine,  but  the  abundance  of  water  makes  the 
whole  region  much  richer.  Jesus  must  often  have  wandered 
amidst  its  wheat  fields,  olive  grounds,  vineyards,  and  fig 
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oKAP.xxL  and  pomegranate  orchards,  and  under  its  leafy  forests, — foi 
He  once  and  again  visited  these  districts.  The  road 
stretches  north  from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho, 
up  the  green  Wady  Scha'ib  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  2,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  past  Djcbel  Oscha,  the  hill  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  800  feet  higher,  to  Wady  Zerka,  the  ancient 
river  Jabbok — ^thence  to  the  heights  of  Kala'at  er  Robod, 
where  Saladin  in  after  days  built  a  castle.  Resting  here, 
Christ's  eye  would  range  over  Palestine  far  and  near, 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  along  the  whole 
Jordan  valley,  the  river  gleaming  occasionally  in  its 
windings.  Part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  would  be  before 
Him  to  the  north,  and,  to  the  west,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  ridge  of  Carmel  stretching  into 
the  far  distance,  and  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Farther 
north.  He  would  see  the  hills  of  Safed,  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  far  away,  in  the  blue  haze,  the  snow-sprinkled 
peaks  of  Hcrmon.  From  this  point  His  road  would  lie 
through  Pella,  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  farther  side  oi 
which  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Farrah  led  up  to  (he 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  His  own  district. 

With  the  mountains  of  Pisgah,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  wild  inaccessible  region  begins,  counting  among  its 
peaks  Beth  Peer,  from  which  Balaam  once  blessed  Israel,  as 
it  lay  encamped  below  in  the  open  meadows  opposite 
Jericho,  where  Antipas,  in  Christ's  day,  built  the  town  of 
Livias,  in  honour  of  the  Empress-mother.  Mount  Nebo, 
where  Moses  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  the 
summit  from  which  he  surveyed  the  land  he  was  not  to 
enter,  are  in  this  range,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  in  their  secluded 
valleys  that  Jewish  tradition  believed  Jeremiah  to  have 
hidden  the  ark,  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  a  secrecy  known  only  to  God  and 
the  angels. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Perea  was  only  small,  the 
heathen  element  greatly  prevailing.  In  the  northern  parts, 
the  Syrian  races  were  in  the  majority ;  in  the  southern,  the 
people  were  largely  Arab. 

The  cities  were  in  most  oases  independent,  with  a  district 
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belonging  to  each  of  them,  and  thus,  though  in  the  terri-   oharxxi 
tones  of  Antipaa,  were  not  part  of  his  dominions.     Under 
the  name  of  the  Decapolis, — "the  ten  cities,"*^ — Philadelphia,  «• »/«« (lany. 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Damascus,  Raphana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gcrasa,  and    »^^' <•«**'' 
Kanatha,  were  confederated,  under  direct  Roman  govern- 
ment, with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in 
a  league  of  peace  and  war  against  native  robber  bands  and 
tlie  Bedouin  hordes ;  and  this  made  them  virtually  a  distinct 
state.   Antipas,  apparently,  had  only  so  much  of  the  district 
as  did  not  belong  to  these  cities.^^  «i  aoitnmum 

Above  Perca,  in  Christ's  day,  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip    ^J^^^ 
reached  to  the  slopes  of  Hermon  on  the  north,  and  away  to 
the  desert  on  the  east.      It    included    the    provinces    of 
Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  Tnichonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanca. 

Gaulonitis — ^still  known  as  Golan,*^  reached  from  Cacsarea  «  prom  the 
Philippi,  or  Panias,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  to  the    ^£^  T. 
Hieromax.  at  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stretchin^i:  back    tnezfie(Q«.> 
twenty    to'  thirty  miles   in  barren   uplands    of   volcanic    <*■""*>• 
ori^,  to  the  green  pastures  of  Batanea  or  Bashan,  the 
oasis  of  the  region,  with  the  district  of  Iturea  on  its  north 
—the  lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis^   on  its  east,  and  the «  pr»  (on 
equally  waste  tract  of  Auranitis,  or  the  Hauran,**  on  the  44  ^^^f*^ 
south.     Gaulonitis,    which  we  know  Jesus  to  have  visited,    **^'«»»o«>' 
looked  over  towards  Galilee  from  a  range  of  hills  running 
parallel  with  the  Jordan,  north  and  south ;  a  second  and 
third  ridge  rising  behind,  in  their  highest  peaks,   to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet      Besides  Cassarea   Philippi,    at  its 
extreme  north,  the  province  boasted  the  town  of  Bethsaida, 
rebuilt  by  Philip,  and  called  Livias,  after  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.     It  hiy  in  a  green  opening  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.     On  the  hills  overlooking  the  lake, 
tx)wards  its  southern  end,  lay  the  to^vn  of  Gamala,  and  in 
the  valley  at  the  south  extremity  was  Hippos,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decapolis. 

Iturea** — ^north  of  Gaulonitis,   on  the  lower  slopes  of* "«:('««'.« 
lleiinon — ^was  a  region  of  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,   a«».2cw,ia 
and  intricate  defiles,  which  favoured  and  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  lawlessness  which  the  first  settlers  may  have 
derived  from  their  ^i*ab  ancestor.     In  the  south  it  has  a 
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auAKxxL  rich  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  Hennon,  but 
the  north  is  a  wild  region  of  jagged  rocks,  heaped  up  in 
uttermost  confusion,  or  yawning  in  rents  and  chasms.  The 
Itureans,  fonder  of  plunder  than  industry,  had,  till  Herod 
tamed  them,  an  evil  name,  as  mere  robbers,  issuing  from  their 
savage  retreats  to  prey  upon  the  caravans  passing  from 
Damascus  to  the  Sea.  "The  hills,"  says  Strabo,  "are 
inhabited  by  Itureans  and  Arabs,  who  are  mere  hordes  of 
robbers ;  the  plains  by  a  farming  population,  who  are  con- 

•  »g^^^'^-  stantly  plundered  by  the  hill  people,*^  and  thus  always  need 
w  oio.  phflipp.   help  from  outside."*^     Gathering  in  the  recesses  of  Lebanon 

piuiliT^i.  ^^^^  Hermon,  the  mountain  banditti  organized  raids  as  far  as 
"**'"^  Sidon  and  Bcrytus  on  the  coast,  and  to  the  gates  of  Damascus 
on  the  east.  Famous  as  archers  and  bold  riders,  they  were 
largely  enrolled  in  the  Roman  army,  in  which  their  skill 
became  proverbial;  but  the  legions,  nevertheless,  looked 
askance  at  them  as  the  worst  set  in  the  service.  Theii* 
boundaries  varied,  like  their  fortune  in  war,  and  hence  are 

•  Kicpert>      seldom  described  alike.*^ 

5i«ko>"wiiei     Trachonitis  w^as  the  name  given  to  the  district  cast  and 

Atia^  V.  o 

south  of  Iturea,  though  the   two    seem,    at  times,  to  be 
interchangeable  names  for  nearly  the  same  region.     Iturea 

^  8tt»bo.  xTi.  2.  often  embraces  the  tract  usually  know^i  as  Trachonitis,*® 
the  "  Argob,"  or  "  Stony,"  of  the  Bible,  Trachonitis  being 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  this  older  name.  It  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  conquered  by  the  Israelites 
before  they  entered  Canaan,  and  was  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  fourteen  from  east  to  west,  and  marks  the 
focus  of  ancient  volcanic  energy  in  the  district.  It  is  a  vast 
ocean  of  basalt,  cracked  and  rent  into  innumerable  fissures 
in  cooling,  and  offering  in  its  countless  chasms  an  almost 
impenetrable  shelter  to  whole  armies.  "  In  its  rough,  and 
almost  inaccessible  rocks,"  says  Strabo,  "are  hidden  spaces 
from  which   a  thousand  men  could  assemble  for  a  foray 

«  Aiit  ty.  10 1.  against  the  merchants  of  Damascus.^®  The  chief  to^vn, 
Kanatha,  on  the  caravan  route,  belonged  to  the  Decapolis, 
and  was  protected  from  the  robber  population  around  by 
strong  Roman  fortifications.     As  a  whole,  it  was  a  terribly 
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wild  region.      "The    inhabitants    of   the    country,**  says  ohap.  xxi. 

Josephus,"  "live  in  a  mad  way,  and  pillage  the   district*  Ant sftflii 

of  the  Damascenes,  their  rulers  at  times  sharing  the  plunder. 

It  is  hard  to  restrain  them,  for  robbery  has  long  been  their 

profession,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  living,  for  thfey 

have  neither  any  city  of  their  o^vn,  nor  any  lands,  but  only 

some  holes  or  dens  of  the  earth,  where  they  and  their  cattle 

live  together.     They  contrive,  however,  to  secure  water,  and 

store  com   in  granaries,  and  are  able  to  make   a  great 

resistance  by  sudden  saUies,  for  the  entrances  of  their  cavea 

are  so  narrow,  that  only  one  person  can  enter  at  a  time, 

though  they  are  incredibly  large  within.     The  ground  over 

their  habitations  is  not  very  high,  but  rather  a  plain,  while 

the  rocks  are  very  difficult  of  entrance  without  a  guide.'* 

Herod  did  his  utmost  against  them,  but  his  success  was  only 

passing,^^  till  at  last  he  settled  several  military  colonies  in*  AstztLaa 

the  district,  and  by  their  incessant  patrols  managed  to  keep 

the  robbers  in  check.^  •  pj.  rand 

South  of  this  fierce  and  lawless  region  lay  Auranitis,  now    ^ii  im. 
known  as  the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  treeless  downs,  of 
the  richest  soil,  stretching  from  Gilead  to  the  Desert,  and 
&x)m  the  Ledja  to  the  uplands  of  Moab  on  the  south.     Not 
a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  caravans  of  well-fed 
camels,  laden  with  com  and  barley,  constantly  met  with  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,^  show  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  *  ^j^J-^ 
days  of  Christ     Even  yet,   however,  no   one  can  travel    ^*^ »»"•"•* 
through  it  safely,  unarmed,  and  the  fellahin,  except  close 
to  towns,  have  to  plough  and  sow  with  a  musket  slung  at 
their   back.      It   is  the  granary   of  Damascus,   and    the 
ruins  of   numerous    towns,    all    of    basalt,    even   to   the 
doors  of  the  houses,  show  that  the  population  must  have 
been  great. 

Batanea,  the  ancient  Bashan,  was  a  mountainous  district 
of  the  richest  tjrpe,  abounding  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks, 
and  extremely  rich  in  its  soil.  The  hills,  which,  in  some 
cases,  reach  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  and  the  cattle  which  fed 
in  the  rich  meadows,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Desolate  now,  it  was  densely  peopled  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  of  basalt,  thickly 
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oBAP.  XXL  strewn  over  ito  surface,  and  still  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  built^  strikingly  prove. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a  large  Jewish  population  lived 
in  all  these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much  larger  numbers  of 

'  vitm  65.  S^ans,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Phenicians,^  under  the  rule  of 
^"boTl  jud  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  lie 
was  between  Archelaus  and  Antipas  in  age,  and  had  been 
educated  witli  them  in  Rome,  but  kept  entirely  aloof  fipom 
family  intrigues,  and  was  true-hearted  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  The  best  of-  Herod  s 
sons,  he  retained  not  only  the  good- will  of  his  family,  but 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  espe- 
cially honoured  him  as  no  son  of  a  Samaritan,  but  sprung 
from  a  daughter  of  Zion.  During  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  no  less  gentle  to  his  subjects  than  peaceful 
towards  his  neighbours.  "  He  showed  himself''  says  Jose- 
phus,  *'  moderate  and  quiet  in  his  life  and  government.  He 
constantly  lived  in  the  country  subject  to  hiEji,  and  used  to 
travel  through  it,  continually,  to  administer  justice;  his 
official  seat — the  sella  curulis — accompanying  him  every- 
where ;  always  ready  to  be  set  down  in  the  market  place,  or 
the  road,  to  hear  complaints,  without  any  one  suffering  from 

»  Aui  iniiLft.«L  delay. "^^  His  court  was  formed  by  only  a  few  friends,  whom 
he  seldom  changed,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  his  care 
for  his  people  he  levied  almost  fewer  taxes  than  he  needed. 
Modest  in  his  ambitions,  he  cared  more  for  the  peaceful 
triumph  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  than  for 

*  AiAx»iLia7.  noisy  fame.^^  The  neighbourhood  of  the  romantic  city  he 
built  on  the  edge  of  Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  though  it 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  again  took  refuge 
in  his  territories,  from  the  craft  of  His  own  ruler,  Antipas, 
and  the  hate  of  the  Galila^an  Pharbees.  He  married  his  niece 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herod-Philip,  his  uncrowned  brother, 
and  of  the  too  well-known  Herodias.  His  reign  continued 
through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord,  and  he  died  childless,  at 
last,  a  year  or  so  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  Bcthsaida,  or 
Livias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  was  laid  in  a  tomb  which 
he  himself  had  built  as  his  final  resting-place. 
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On  the  southern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  chap^xi 
country  rises  again  into  rounded  hills,  which  extend  from 
the  great  coast  plain,  across  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan, 
till  Aey  sink  away  in  the  east,  while  towards  the  south  they 
end  only  in  the  wilderness  of  el  Tih,  or  the  Wanderings. 
Hie  northern  part  of  these  hills,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
was  the  land  of  the  Samaritans.  Their  country  began  at 
En  Gannim — ^the  fountain  of  gardens — ^at  the  south  end  of 
Esdraelon,  and  ended,  in  the  south,  at  the  mountain  pass  of 
Akrabbi — or,  the  "  Scorpions,"  north  of  Shiloh.  The  whole 
region  is  a  network  of  countless  valleys  running  in  every 
direction,  but  mainly  east  and  west. 

In  these  valleys  lived  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian 
tribes,  whom  Esarhaddon  had  sent  to  fill  the  room  left  by 
the  ten  tribes  whom  he  had  carried  away,  and  the  children 
of  such  of  the  ten  tribes  themselves  as  escaped  deportation, 
or  had  found  their  way  back,  and  of  Jews  who  had  fled 
thither  from  time  to  time,  from  any  cause,  from  Judea.  The 
growth  of  the  new  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  south  had 
encroached  greatly  on  the  Samaritan  territory,  but  it  was 
still  a  desirable  land,  and  far  more  fruitful  than  Judea 
itself. 

The  soft  limestone  or  chalky  hills  of  Samaria,  unlike  those 
farther  south,  are  not  without  many  springs.  Fertile  bot- 
toms of  black  earth  are  not  infrequent,  and  rich  fields^ 
gardens,  and  orchards,  alternate  in  the  valleys,  while  vine- 
yards and  trees  of  different  kinds  spread  up  the  slopes,  and 
woods  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown  the  soft  outline  of  many 
of  the  hills.  The  meadows  and  pasture  land  of  Samaria 
were  famous  in  IsraeL 

Such  was  the  territory  which  lay  between  Christ,  in 
Galilee,  and  the  Mils  of  Judea.  Of  the  people,  I  shall  have 
oocaskm  to  speak  at  a  future  tima 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

onwun.  lyrO  power  ever  showed  so  great  a  genias  for  aflsiinilatmg 
-J^  conquered  nations  to  itself  as  Rome.  Its  tributary  pro- 
vinces habitually  merged  their  national  life,  erelong,  in  that 
of  their  conqueror.  Her  laws,  language,  and  religion,  more 
or  less  completely  took  root  wherever  her  eagles  were 
permanently  planted,  and  have  left  the  records  of  theb 
triumphs  in  *he  wide  extent  of  the  so-called  Latin  race,  even 
at  this  day.  But  it  was  very  diJfferent  in  Palestine.  There, 
Rome  met  a  state  of  things  unknown  elsewhere  ;  which  she 
neither  cared,  nor  was  able  to  comprehend.  The  Spaniard 
or  Gaul  had  given  no  trouble  after  he  was  once  subdued) 
but  readily  accepted  her  arts,  civilisation,  and  laws.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  mountaineers  of  Judea  to  refuse  any 
peaceable  relations  to  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  to  treat 
her  proudest  sons  with  haughty  contempt,  and  to  regard 
their  veiy  presence  in  the  country  as  a  defilement 

The  discipline  of  the  centuries  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Pompey,  had  formed  a  nation  every  ivay 
unique.  The  religious  institutions  of  its  ancestors  had 
become  the  object  of  a  passionate  idolatry,  which  clauned 
and  willingly  received,  the  whole  of  life  for  its  service.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Exile,  the  teaching  of  the  leaders  of  the  Return, 
and  of  their  successors,  and  the  fierce  piu*itanism  kindled 
by  the  Syrian  persecutions,  and  deepened  by  the  Maccabasan 
struggle,  had  formed  a  people  whose  existence  was  wo7  en 
into  one  with  their  law ;  who  would  endure  any  torture,  or 
let  themselves  be  thrown  to  beasts  in  the  circus,  rather  than 
'  0.  Atnon  I  •;  alter  a  word  which  their  law  forbade^ — whose  women  would 
bear  the  agonies  of  martjTdom  rather  than  eat  unclean  food. 
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and  whose  men  would  let  themselves  be  cut  down,  without  oHARmz 
an  attempt  at  resistance,  rather  than  touch  the  sword  on  a 
Sabbath.^  Their  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  rites  and  1 1  luoa  % 
observances,  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  details  of  his  Ant.  xu.  e.  i 
caste  to  a  Brahmin.  Intercourse  with  other  nations  was 
possible  only  to  the  most  limited  extent  They  shrank 
from  all  other  races  as  from  foulness  or  leprosy.  The 
common  Jew  shunned  a  heathen  or  Samaritan ;  the  Pharisee 
shrank  from  the  common  Jew ;  the  Essene  ascetic  withdrew 
from  mankind,  into  the  desert  The  dread  of  ceremonial 
defilement  made  solitude  the  only  security,  till  the  desire  for 
it  became  morbid,  like  that  of  the  Samaritan  settlers  of  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  implored  any  stranger  to  keep 
at  a  distance.^  The  very  country  consecrated  by  so  many  •'«**•'* 
purifications  was  sacred,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  greater 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  than  that  any  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean  should  pollute  it  by  their  presence. 
Even  among  themselves  constant  care  was  required  to 
maintain  or  restore  their  purity,  but  the  presence  of  heathen 
among  them,  made  daily  defilement  almost  inevitable. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  horror  of  the  nation,  when 
even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the  High  Priest  alone  could 
enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  after  endless  purifications, 
was  polluted  by  Pompey,  and  when,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Prophet,*  that  Name  which  a  Jew  dared  not  even  utter,  was « i»i«i»a4 
blasphemed  every  day  by  the  heathen  soldiery  ?  The  cry  of  the 
Psalmist,  in  times  long  past,  was  once  more  that  of  every  Jew, 
"  0  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance :  Thy 
Holy  Temple  have  they  defiled."  *  •  i^mi. 

Such  a  calamity  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  judgment 
from  Jehovah  on  the  nation.  In  words  which  welfe  con- 
rtantly  read  in  the  synagogues,  they  sighed  to  hear  that 
"  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  so  kindled  against  His  people, 
because  they  were  defiled  with  their  own  works,  that  He 
abhorred  His  inheritance,  and  had  given  it  into  the  hand  of 
the  heathen,  and  let  them  that  hated  them  rule  over  Israel."^  •  Pk  la,  4o,4i 
The  very  land  seemed  under  a  curse.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
dew  of  blessing  no  longer  fell ;  as  if  the  firuits  had  lost  their 
fragrance  and  taste,  and  the  fields  refused  their  harvests.^ '  m^Lumi 

^  '  qaoted  by 

Ofr(lrar.U.  IDT. 
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The  practical  Roman  could  not  understand  such  au  idealiBtic 
race ;  with  him  law  was  no  less  supreme  than  it  was  with 
the  Jew,  but  his  law  was  that  of  the  Empire,  the  Jew's  the 
law  of  an  unseen  God ;  his  had  for  its  aim  external  order, 
and  material  civilization,  the  Jew^s  ignored  material  progress, 
and  was  at  war  with  the  first  conditions  of  political  Bub 
mission.  Like  the  Jew,  the  Roman  started  from  the  idea  o( 
duty,  but  it  was  the  duty  owed  to  the  State:  the  Jew 
repudiated  any  earthly  authority,  and  ovmed  allegiance  only 
to  a  theocracy.  The  Roman  cared  only  for  the  present  life ; 
to  the  Jew  the  present  was  indifferent  The  one  worshipped 
the  Visible ;  the  other  the  Unseen.  To  the  Jew,  the  Roman  was 
unclean  and  accursed;  to  the  Roman,  the  Jews  were  ridiculous 
for  their  religon,  and  hateful  for  their  pride.  Each  despised 
the  other.  Pompey  had  begun  by  treating  their  most  sacred 
prejudices  with  contempt,  and  his  successors  followed  in  his 
steps.  The  murderer  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  friend  of 
the  hated  Samaritans,  was  made  King  in  Jerusalem,  and  at 
a  later  day,  Roman  Procurators  sucked  the  very  marrow 
from  the  land,  oppressed  the  people  to  the  uttermost,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  their  tendercst  sensibilities.  The 
government  was  as  ruthless  as  that  of  England  in  India 
would  be  if  it  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
every  Hindoo  prejudice  it  found  in  its  way.  Roman  religion 
was  faith  in  the  magic  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  irresistible- 
nessof  the  Roman  arms  ;  a  worship  only  of  brute  force,  hard, 
unfeeling,  coarse;  which  could  not  understand  anything 
transcendental  like  the  creed  of  the  Jew,  or  the  possibility 
of  men  caring  for  an  idea,  far  less  of  their  dying  for  it 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  saw,  in  such  a  power, 
the  fourth  beast  of  the  Book  of  Daiiiel — "  a  beast  diverse 
from  all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of 
iron  and  his  nails  of  brass,  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces, 
•  iteniio  and  stamped  the  remnant  of  God's  people  with  its  feet"* 
"Thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes,*'  says  one  of  the 
latest  Jewish  seers,  who  himself  had  seen  the  miseries  of 
thes^  times ;  "As  for  the  other  people" — ^the  Romans  and  all 
mankind  besides—"  who  also  come  from  Adam,  Thou  hast 
said  they  are  nothing,  but  are  like  spittle,  or  the  dropping 
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from  a  cask.     And  now,  O  Lord,  behold  these  heathen,  who  ohap^ 

have  ever  been  counted  as  nothing,  have  begun  to  be  lords 

over  us,  and  to  devour  us.      But  we.  Thy  people,  whom 

Thou  hast  called  Thy  first  bom,  Thy  only  begotten,  and  the 

object  of  Thy  fervent  love,  are  given  into  their  hands.      If 

the  world  now  be  made  for  our  sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess 

our  inheritance  over   the  world?      How   long  shall  this 

endure?"^     "  Hear,  thou,  I  will  talk  with  thee,"  He  makes •  ttotMCM 

the  Messiah  say  to  the  Roman  Eagle,  ''  Art  thou  not  the  last 

of  the  four  beasts  which  I  made  to  reign  in  my  world,  who 

hast  overcome  all  the  beasts  that  were  past,  and  hast  power 

over  the  world  with  great  fearfulness,  and  much  wicked 

oppression  ?     For  thou  hast  ai&icted  the  meek,  thou  hast  hm*t 

the  peaceable,  thou  hast  loved  the  Faithless,  and  hated  the 

Faithful,  and  destroyed  the  towns  of  those  who  brought 

forth  fruit,  and  the  walls  of  those  who  did  thee  no  harm. 

Thy  wrongful  dealings  have  gone  up  to  the  Highest,  and 

thy  pride  to  the  Mighty  one.     Therefore,  0  eagle,  thou  shalt 

perish,  with  thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleful  winglets,  thy 

ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body ; 

that  the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  be  delivered  from  thy 

riolence,  and  that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  mercy 

of  Him  that  made  her."  ^^  "  i^jj-* 

Such  concentrated  hatred  and  bitter  contemptuous  scorn 
from  a  people  so  feeble  and,  in  many  ways,  to  a  Roman,  so 
ridiculous,  was  naturally  met  by  equal  dislike,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, greater  contempt  The  Jews  of  Rome  had  been 
originally,  for  the  most  part,  slaves,  and  their  numbers  were 
increased  yearly  by  the  sales  of  the  slave  market.  But 
buyers  had  found  that  Jew  slaves  were  more  trouble  in  a 
household,  about  their  law,  than  they  were  worth,  and  hence 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  their  own  freedom  at  a  very  low 
price.  A  vast  number  of  Jewish  freedmen  had  thus  gra- 
dually accumulated  in  Rome,  to  the  horror  of  the  Romans 
at  large,  by  whom  they  were  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  the  city.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles^^  show  how  «  ». »,  m  «^ 
frequent  must  have  been  the  tumults  they  caused.  Squalid,  gj  ^'j^ " 
dirty,  troublesome,  repulsive,  yet  sneering  at  the  gods  and 
temples  of  their  masters,  and  constantly  aggressive  in  tlic 
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cHAP.xjm  hope  of  making  proselytes,  they  were  the  special  objects,  by 
turns,  of  the  ridicule,  loathing,  and  hatred  of  the  haughtj 

■  8eepiis«ai.  Romans,^  and  thb  hatred  was  intensified  by  the  favour  their 
religion  had  found  with  some  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters.  The  officiab  who  went  from  Rome  to  Judea  to 
rule  the  nation,  carried  with  them,  already,  a  scorn  and  ab 
horrence  for  the  nation,  which  found  its  expression  in  a 
ready  belief  of  reports  so  revolting  and  incredible  as 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  as  God,  in  their 

»  Ml.  Biit  Temple.^*  What  treatment  they  might  expect  from  Roman 
governors  U  shadowed  in  many  utterances  of  different 
classes.     Speaking  of  the  Jews  sent  to  the  pestilent  climate 

M  AniMLaw.  of  Sardinia,  to  put  down  the  robbers  there,  Tacitus  adds," 
"  If  they  perished  by  the  climate  it  was  no  loss."  Apol- 
lonius,  of  Tyana,  is  made  to  say  to  Vespasian,  in  Alexandria 
— '*  Wh^n  one  came  from  the  scene  of  war  and  told  of  30,000 
Jews  whom  you  had  killed  in  one  battle,  and  of  50,000  in 
another,  I  took  the  speaker  aside,  and  asked  him,  ^  What 
are  you  talking  about ;  have  you  nothing  more  worth  telling 

i»  piiBo.^  A|>.  than  that  ?'"  ^*  Even  the  calm  and  lofty  Marcus  Aurelius, 
at  a  later  day,  is  credited  with  an  expression  of  the  common 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  which,  in  its  biting  contempt^  surpasses 
all  others.  '^0  Marcomannil  0  Quadil  0  Sarmatians  I '^ 
cried  the  Emperor,  when  he  passed  from  Egj'pt  into 
Palestine,   and  found   himself  among  the- Jews,   "I  have 

M  Amm.  Mtew    fouud  a  pcoplc,  at  last,  who  are  lower  than  you  1 "  ^^ 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  had 
originally  been  those  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  their 
bravery  and  great  deeds.  Judas  Maccabeus  had  sought 
their  alliance,  and,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Johannes 

•  aa  iM-ioflL  Hyrcanus,^^  the  nation  retained  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
It  was  the  fault  of  Pompey  that  so  great  and  sudden  a 
revulsion  took  place.  The  treachery  by  which  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  the  capital ;  the  insolent  con- 
tempt with  which  he  defiled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the 
vanity  which  led  him  to  carry  off  the  royal  family,  who  had 
put  themselves  confidingly  under  his  protection,  to  grace 
his  triumph,  filled  the  race  with  an  abiding  hatred  of  the 
very  nan\e  of  Rome.    A  writer  of  the  times  has  left  us  the 
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impressions  made  by  such  acts : — "  My  ear  heard  the  sound  oh^^xxi 
of  war,  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  which  called  to  murder 
and  ruin  1  The  noise  of  a  great  army,  as  of  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind,  like  a  great  pillar  of  fire,  rolling  hitherward  over 
the  plains  I  Jehovah  brings  up  hither  a  mighty  warrior 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has  determined  war  agsdnst 
Jerusalem  and  against  His  land  I  The  princes  of  the  land 
went  out  to  him  with  joy,  and  said,  *  Thou  art  welcome, 
come  in  peace.'  They  have  made  smooth  the  rough  ways 
before  the  march  of  the  stranger ;  they  opened  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  They  crowned  the  walls  with  garlands.  He 
entered,  as  a  father  enters  the  house  of  his  sons,  in  peace. 
He  walked  abroad  in  perfect  security.  Then  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  for  Grod 
had  led  him  in  safety,  through  her  folly.  He  destroyed 
her  princes,  and  every  one  wise  in  counsel,  and  poured  out 
the  blood  of  Jerusalem  like  unclean  water.  He  led  her 
sons  and  daughters  into  captivity.^®  The  strange  people  "jj-sai a i-« 
have  gone  up  to  the  altar,  and,  in  their  pride,  have  not  taken  ^^  ^•*- 
off  their  shoes  in  the  holy  places."  ^^  ^^BtL^% 

"  In  his  haughty  pride,"  cries  the  singer  in  his  second 
psalm,  which  throws  light  on  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  the 
half  century  before  Christ,  and  on  Jemsh  thought  at  large, 
"the  sinner  has  broken  down  the  strong  walls  with  the 
ram,  and  Thou  hast  not  hindered.*^*  Heathen  aliens  have  •  p**™*  ?J>- . 
gone  up  into  Thy  holy  place ;  they  have  walked  up  and 
down  in  it,  with  their  shoes,  in  contempt.^^^  Because  •♦"«*«•  a^  a- 
the  sons  of  Jerusalem  have  defiled  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  profaned  the  gifts  consecrated  to  God,  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  Law.  For  this.  He  has  said, 
*Cast  forth  these  things  from  me,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.'  The  beauty  of  holiness  have  they  made  vile ;  it  has 
been  profaned  before  God  for  ever  I 

"Your   sons   and  your  daughters  are  sold  into  woeful 
davery  ;^  they  are  branded,  as  slaves,  on  their  necks,®  in  the  "  ^"^S^iJ/ 
«ght  of  the  heathen.     For  your  sins  hath  He  done  this!    I'i^**^' 
Therefore  gave  He  them  up  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were 
stronger   than  they,  for   He  turned   away  His   face  from 
pitying  them, — ^youth,  and  old  man,  and  child  together. 
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cHAP.xxn.  because  they  all  sinned,  in  not  hearing  His  voice.  The 
heavens  scowled  on  them,  and  the  earth  loathed  them,  for 
no  man  on  it  had  done  as  they. 

*^  God  has  made  the  sons  of  Jerusalem  a  derision.  Eveiy 
•  Bool  1 91^87.  onc  gavc  himsclf  up  to  the  sin  of  Sodom.**  They  flaunted 
their  wickedness  before  the  sun*  They  committed  their 
evil  deeds  before  it.  They  made  a  show  of  their  guilt 
Even  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  profane,  according  to 
Thy  judgment,  for  they  have  defiled  themselves  shamelessly 
with  the  heathen.     For  all  these  things  my  heart  mourns. 

"  I  will  justify  Thee,  0  God,  in  uprightness  of  heart,  for  in 
Thy  judgments,  0  God,  is  seen  Thy  righteousness.  For  Thou 
givest  to  the  wicked  according  to  their  works,  according  to 
the  great  evil  of  their  doings.  Thou  hast  revealed  their  sins, 
that  Thy  judgment  may  be  seen.  Thou  blottest  out  their 
memory  from  the  earth.  The  Lord  is  a  righteous  judge, 
and  regardeth  no  man's  countenance.  He  has  dragged  down 
her  beauty  from  the  throne  of  glory.  For  Jerusalem  has  been 
put  to  shame  by  the  heathen,  when  they  trampled  it  under 
foot.  Put  on  sackcloth  for  robes  of  beauty,  a  wreath  of 
twisted  rushes  instead  of  a  crown.  God  has  taken  away  her 
mitre  of  glory,  which  He  put  on  her  brow.  Her  pride  is 
cast  down  in  dishonour  on  the  earth.' 

•*  And  I  looked,  and  prayed  before  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Let  it  suffice  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made 
heavy  Thy  hand  upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  coming  against  her 
of  the  heathen.  Because  they  have  treated  her  with  scorn, 
and  have  not  spared  in  their  wrath  and  fury,  and  they  will 
not  bring  this  to  an  end,  unless  Thou,  O  Lord,  reprovest 
them  in  Thy  wrath.  For  they  have  not  done  it  in  zeal  for 
Thee,  but  from  the  wish  of  their  heart,  to  pour  out  their 
rage  against  us  like  furies.  Delay  not,  0  God,  to  smite  them 
on  the  head,  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  dragon  may  sink 
down  in  dishonour. 

"  I  had  waited  but  a  little  till  God  showed  me  hia 
haughty  pride  brought  low,  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and 
his  body  set  at  nought  by  the  least,  alike  on  land  and  sea, — 
rotting  upon  the  waves  in  pitiful  contempt,  and  having  no 
one  to  bury  it     Because  he  had  set  God  at  nought  and 
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dishonoured  Him.  He  forgot  tbat  he  was  only  a  man :  he  did  chap,  zxs 
not  think  of  what  might  be  to  come.  He  said,  ^  I  shall  be 
Lord  of  sea  and  land,'  and  he  did  not  remember  that  God 
is  great  and  resistless  in  His  great  might.  He  is  King  of 
Heaven,  and  the  judge  of  kings  and  rulers,  exalting  His 
servant,  and  stilling  the  proud  in  eternal  dishonour  and  ruin 
because  they  have  not  acknowledged  Him.*'*^  *  ••  p^8»*i«» 

Herod's  flattery  of  Rome,  and  his  treachery,  to  what  the 
patriots  thought  the  national  cause,  only  intensified  the 
bitterness  of  such  recollections. 

Amid^  aU  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  however,  their  hopes 
were  still  kept  alive  by  a  beli^^f  which,  like  much  else  among 
the  Jews,  is  unique  in  history.  Their  sacred  books  had  from 
the  earliest  days  predicted  the  appearance  of  a  great  deliverer, 
who  should  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles. "^^  ^' AU*  Pki&flL 
the  prophets,'*  says  the  Talmud,  "prophesied  only  of  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  "^^  In  later  days  this  hope  was  in  ten* «  a  bwol 
rifled  by  a  new  development  of  the  national  literature.  In  Be«  aio 
ihe  second  century  before  Christ,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had 
created  a  profound  sensation  by  its  predictions,  universally 
current,  of  the  destruction  of  the  heathen,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  chosen  people  to  supreme  glory,  under  the  Messiah. 
These  were,  at  that  time,  interpreted  as  applying  to  the 
disastrous  period  of  religious  persecution  under  Antiochus 
Epipbanes,^^  which  provoked  the  Maccabasan  revolt,  and »  b.o.  its-ua 
altimately  led  to  the  temporary  independence  of  the  nation, 
with  its  short,  bright  glimpse  of  prosperity,  as  if  heralding 
the  Messianic  reign.  The  heathen  were  to  *'  devour  the 
whole  earth  for  a  time,  and  tread  it  down  and  break  it  in 
pieces."*®  But  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  «  dmlt.  »;  u 
of  the  rule  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  tbe 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
ererlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
Him.'*  In  such  words,  Israel  read  its  future  political  glory, 
itf  the  seat  of  a  universal  theocracy,  which  was  to  replace 
tlic  kings  of  the  heathen,  and  flourish  in  perpetual  supre- 
macy over  all  mankind.**  The  head  of  this  world-wide  empire  •  ch.ii^n, 
they  saw  in  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  was  to  "  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;"  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that 
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oHAf.xxn>  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  for  ever, 
"  ol  T.  18;  14  being  given  TTim  by  the  Ancient  of  Daya^  • 

With  the  paling  of  the  Maccabaean  glory,  after  its  short 
brightness,  and  the  decay  of  religious  enthusiasm  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  its  later  kings, — a  reaction  not  unlike 
the  license  of  the  Restoration  as  contrasted  with  the  severe 
Puritanism   of  the  Commonwealth, — ^a  copious   lit.erature 
sprang  up,  based  on  the  model,  which,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
had  so  profoundly  affected  the  spirit  of  the  age.     With  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  prophecy  had,  long  ago,  gradually 
ceased,  for  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  was  incompatible  with 
the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation.    Zechariah  and  Malachi 
had  appeared  after  the  return  from  exile,  but,  with  the 
latter,  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  the  grand  roll  of 
prophets  had  ended.     The  last  of  the  order  had,  indeed, 
himself,  virtually  announced  its  suspension,  in  pointing  to 
the  coming  of  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
«  Mw.  4  &      Jehovali,*^  as  its  next  appearance.      From  that  time,   it 
became  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  Elijah,  and  perhaps, 
aDcuti&ifi.    also,  a  "prophet  like  unto  Moses," ^^  would   herald   the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom.     The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
nation  inevitably  gave  this  glorious  future  a  political,  rather 
than   a  spiritual   character,   for    their  conception    of  the 
kingdom   of  God  was  that  of  a  theocracy,  such  as  God 
Himself   had  founded  amongst    them,    under   Moses — ^an 
earthly  state,  with  God  as  king,  andl^is  "  anointed  "  as  vice- 
»  Li^nsmi,       gerent,  to  carry  out  His  written  law.^    Their  only  idea  of 
jndanthooL    ^^   "  anoiutcd  one,"  that  is,  a  Messiah,  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  illustrations  offered  by  the  earlier  history 
"  ^bloitfMo  ^^  ^^  nation.**    They  knew  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  judges, 
'•****^       and   the  kings.      The  patriarchs  were  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  or  His  Messiahs,  and 
so,  also,  were  high  priests  dnd  prophets,  and  their  kings,  and 
even  the  Persian  monarch,  Cyrus.'    Among  the  later  Jews* 
of  the  ages  immediately  before  Christ,  "The  Messiah  "  had  be- 
come the  usual  name  of  the  Deliverer  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phets,»  and  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  Him.     But 
at  no  time  had  the  spiritual  been  separated  from  the  political, 
in   its  use       Indeed^  the  whole  theory  of  their  national 
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govemment^  inevitably  joined  the  political  and  the  re-  obap. 
iigious.  The  State  and  the  Church  were,  with  it,  identical, 
the  former  being  only  the  outward  embodiment  of  the  latter. 
Jewish  politics  were  only  Jewish  religion  in  its  public 
relations,  for  God  was  the  political  as  well  as  religious  Head 
of  the  nation.  It  was,  hence,  all  but  impossible  for  a  Jew 
to  conceive  of  the  Messiah,  except  as  the  divinely  com* 
missioned  vicegerent  of  God,  in  his  double  sphere^  of  earthly  «  sesimtMa 
and  heavenly  kingship  in  IsraeL  MmAaa, 

The  long  silence  of  prophets,  and  the  keen  politico-religious 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  was  expected — 
an  enthusiasm  resting  on  Scripture  throughout,  but  re- 
kindled to  a  passionate  and  abiding  fervour  by  the  Book  of 
Daniel — ^incited  some  nobler  spirits  to  break  the  stiUness,  and 
keep  alive  the  national  faith  and  hope,  by  compositions 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  To  give  them  greater  weight, 
they  were  ascribed  to  the  most  famous  men  of  past  ages, 
and  sent  abroad  in  their  names.  A  Revelation  of  the  future 
glory  of  Israel  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  antediluvian 
Enoch,  as  one,  of  all  men,  worthy  to  have  been  favoured 
with  divine  communications.  Another  consisted  of  psalms 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  a  third  was  said  to  have  bcQn 
TOtten  by  the  great  Scribe,  the  second  Moses — Ezra. 
Others  are  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  "  Apocrypha  ** 
till  recently  bound  up  with  our  English  Bibles.  Of 
the  whole,  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  illustrates 
the  fervent  patriotism  and  stem  puritanism  of  the  war 
of  liberty.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  sets  in 
a  striking  light  the  saying  of  Esdras,^^  that,  even  i^"j^g^.« 
these  dark  days,  though  many  "walked  feignedly  before  i^ 
God,  others  feared  His  name  according  to  His  will,  and 
taught  His  law  nobly."  ^  No  better  key  to  the  religious 
spirit  of  an  age  can  be  had  than  its  religious  literature. 
That  of  Israel,  as  the  age  of  Christ  drew  near,  was  more  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  expected  Messiah,  and  the  prepara- 
tion needed  for  his  coming.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,^^  successively  "  ^^^ 
reveal  the  white  heat  of  the  national  hopes  of  which  they  £3^^  "* 
«^ere  the  expression. 
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Notliing  could  be  more  fitted  to  influence  the  excitable 
imagination  of  an  Oriental  people,  accustomed  to  such  a  style 
in  their  sacred  writings — ^nothing  more  fitted  to  intensify  a 
fanatical  spiritual  pride  in  themselves  as  the  fisivourites  of 
heaven,  or  to  deepen  their  hatred  of  all  other  nations,  than 
the  mystic  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  of  which  the 
earlier  date,  perhaps  forty  years  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Romans  into  Palestine,  while  the  whole  are  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Herod.     In  one,  Israel  is  painted  under  the  figure 
of  a  flock  of  white  sheep,   while  the  nations  round  are 
the   Egyptian   wolf,   the   Phenician   dog,   the  black  wild 
boar,    Edom,    the*  Arabian    vulture,    the    Syrian    raven, 
and  the  Grecian  eagle;    or  are  branded  as  jackals,  kites, 
foxes,  and  swine.      Hyrcanus,   the  sheep  with  the   great 
horn,  drives  away  the  Grecian  eagles,  the  Syrian  ravens, 
the  Egyptian  kites,  the  Arabian  vulture,   and  the  Philis- 
tine dogs,   who  were  tearing  the   flesh   of    the  sheep  of 
■  DasBDeb      thc  Housc  of  Isracl.*®    The  Lord  of  the  sheep  comes  to  His 
S^  w^       flock,  the  rod  of  His  wrath  in  His  hand,  and  strikes  the  earth 
till  it  quakes,  and  all  the  beasts  and  birds  flee  firom  the 
sheep,  and  sink  in  the  earth,  which  closes  over  them.     A 
great  throne  is  then  set  up  in  the  beloved  land,  and  the 
»  oh.w.ao.     Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  on  it,  and  opens  the  sealed  books." 
He  will  then  drive  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms, 
and  will  break  the  teeth  of  sinners,  and,  finally,  chase  out 
»  Oh.  46.        the  heathen  from  the  congregation  of  His  people,^  and  cast 
down  the  oppressors  of  Israel  into  a  deep  place,  "full  of 
tt  0IL4S.2I.     fire,  flaming,  and  full  of  pillars  of  fire."*^    A  "great  ever- 
lasting heaven  "  will  spring  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  angels, 
and  the  day  of  judgment  will  begin,  "  when  the  blood  of 
the  sinners  will  be  as  high  as  a  horse*s  breast,  and  as  a 
chariot  axle,"  and  when  legions  of  angels  shall  appear  in  the 
skies,  and  the  righteous  be  raised  from  the  grave.     The 
days  of  the  Messiah— "the  Elect,"  "  the  Anointed  One,"  "  the 
•e  (Xt  100        Son  of  Man,"  who  is  also  "  Son  of  God  " — will  then  be^n.*** 

"The  plants  of  righteousness "  (the  Jewish  nation)  will 
•  Oh.  90.  Ji      flourish  for  ever  and  ever**  under  His  reign,  for  He  is  to 
come  forth  from  the  "  throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  and 
rule  over  all,  as  the  object  of  universal  adoration.** 


m,  S9;  «a  Os 
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The   pictures   given  of  the  blessedness  of  Israel   in  its  orap.  nm 
world-wide  empire,  throw  light  on  the  nobler  side  of  the 
Jewish  nature,  for  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  anything  so  pure 
and  lofty  in  the  conceptions  of  any  other  people.     ^'  Blessed 
be  ye,  0  ye  righteous  and  elect  ones,  for  glorious  will  be 
your  lot  I     The  righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  elect  in  the  light  of  the  Life  Eternal  ;  the 
days  of  their  life  shall  have  no  end,  and  the  days  of  the 
holy  ones  shall  be  countless.     And  they  shall  seek  the  light, 
and  find  righteousness  beside  the  Lord  of  Spirits.     The 
righteous  shall  have  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  World.^ «  ol  aa 
They  will  dwell  beside  the  Water  of  Life;*^  in  the  gardens  ^  ch.  n. 
of  righteousness,^^  and  shine  like  the  light  for  ever  and^cuas. 
ever.*^    Their  hearts  will  rejoice,  because  the  number  of«ch.iia 
the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  and  the  blood  of  the  righteous 
avenged.'**  *  «  oh.  4& 

The  PsAiiMS  OF  Solomon,  written  at  the  time  of  Pompey  s 
invasion,  look  forward  confidently  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
brought  back  again  from  the  east  and  the  west,  because 
Jehovah  has  had  compassion  on  her  affliction.^  The  17th  "^  pnaimi  saio 
and  18th  Psalms,  especially,  bring  before  us,  with  equal  Jjj^^; 
vividness  and  beauty,  the  hopes  that  glowed  in  the  national 
breast  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  broke  out  into  wild 
violence  in  the  religious  revolt  of  .Judas,  the  Galilflean. 
Joseph,  in  his  cottage  at  Nazareth,  may  otien  have  listened 
to  them,  or  read  them,  for  they  were  familiar  to  every  Jew, 
and  many  a  group  of  Galilsdan  villagers  gathered,  from  time 
to  time,  to  hear  them  repeated,  in  Eastern  fashion,  by  some 
reader  or  reciter.     They  ran  thus : — 

"  Lord,  Thou  alone  art  our  King  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
in  Thee  shall  our  soub  make  their  boast  What  is  the  span 
of  man's  life  upon  earth  ?  According  to  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Lord,  and  man's  hope  upon  Him  1  But  we  hope  in  God 
oar  Saviour,  because  the  power  of  our  God  is  with  mercy, 
for  ever,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  is  over  the  heathen, 
for  judgment^  for  ever. 

"Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  choose  for  Thyself  David,  to  be  king 
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CHAP.  ixu.  over  Israel,  and  didst  swear  to  him,*^  respecting  his  seed  for 
'  j^^2;JJ»"^ever,  that  there  would  never  fail  a  prince  of  his  house 
before  Thee,  for  ever.  But  for  our  sins,  the  wicked  have 
risen  up  against  us ;  they  (the  Asmonean  party),  whom  Thou 
hast  not  sent  forth,^  have  done  violence  against  us,  and  have 
gotten  the  power  over  us.  They  have  put  away  Thy  name 
with  violence,  and  have  not  glorified  it,  though  it  be  above 
all  in  majesty ;  they  have  set  up  a  king  over  them.^  They 
have  laid  waste  the  throne  of  David,™  with  a  haughty  shout 
of  triumph.  But  Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  cast  them  down, 
Thou  wilt  take  away  their  seed  from  the  earth,  raising  up 
against  them  an  alien,  who  is  not  of  our  race."*  After  their 
sins  shalt  Thou  recompense  them,  0  God;  they  will 
receive  according  to  their  works.  According  to  their  works 
will  God  show  pity  on  them  1  He  will  hunt  out  their  seed, 
and  will  not  let  them  gd.°  Faithful  is  the  Lord,  in  all  His 
judgments  which  He  performs  in  the  earth. 

"  He  who  has  not  the  Law?  has  desolated  our  land  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  has  made  the  youth,  and  the  old  man, 
and  the  child  disappear  together.  In  his  fury  he  haa  sent 
away  our  sons  to  the  west  ;^  and  our  princes  he  has  made 
an  open  show,  and  has  not  spared.'  Our  enemy  has  done 
haughtily  in  his  alien  pride,  and  his  heart  is  a  stranger  to 
our  God.  And  he  did  all  things,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  heathen 
do  with  their  idols,  in  their  cities.  And  the  sons  of  the  cove- 
nant have  been  made  to  serve  them,  and  have  been  mingled 
among  heathen  nations."  There  was  not  one  among  them 
who  shewed  pity  or  truth  in  Jerusalem.  Those  who  loved 
the  synagogues  of  the  saints  fled  from  them ;  they  were 
driven  away  as  sparrows  from  their  nest.  They  wandered 
in  deserts,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  from  defilement, 
and  the  wilderness  waa  lovely  in  their  sight,  in  saving  their 
Bouls.  They  were  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  by  those 
who  have  not  the  Law, 

"  Behold,  0  Lord,  and  raise  up  to  Israel,  their  king,  the 
Son  of  David,  at  the  time  Thou,  0  God,  knowest,  to  rule 
Israel,  Thy  child.  And  gird  him,  O  Lord,  with  strength, 
that  he  may  break  in  pieces  the  unjust  rulers.  Cleanse 
Jerusalem,  in  wisdom  and  righteousness,  from  the  heathen 
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who  tread  it  under  foot.    Thrust  out  the  sinners  from  Thine  ohaf.  xzil 
inheritance;  grind  to  dust  the  haughtiness  of  the  transgressors; 
shatter  in  pieces  all  their  strength,  as  a  potter's  vessel  is  shat- 
tered by  a  rod  of  iron.*^     Destroy  utterly,  with  the  word  ot'a  Ber.m;  u 
Thy  mouth,^^  the  heathen  that  have  broken  Thy  Law  ;  at  His    li- «.  •. 
coming  let  the  heathen  flee  before  His  face,  and  confound "        *^  ** 
Thou  the  sinners  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.     And  He 
shall  bring  together  the  holy  race,  and  shall  lead  them  in 
righteousness,  and  He  shall  judge  the  tribes  of  the  holy 
people,  for  the  Lord,  His  God.     And  He  will  not  suffer  un- 
righteousness to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  will  any 
wicked  man  be  let  dwell  among  them.     For  He  will  take 
knowledge  that  they  are  all  sons  of  God,  and  He  will  portion 
them  out  in  their  tribes,  over  the  land.     And  the  stranger 
and  the  foreigner  will  dwell  among  them  no  more.     He  will 
judge  the  people  and  the  heathen,  in  the  wisdom  of  Hia 
righteousness. 

"  And  He  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  under 
ffis  yoke,  to  serve  Him,  and  He  will  exalt  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly, in  all  the  earth.  And  He  will  cleanse  Jerusalem  in 
righteousness,  so  that,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  hea* 
then  shall  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
see  His  glory,  and  her  weary,  wasted  sons  shall  return, 
hearing  gift3,  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  which  God 
has  glorified  her.  And  He  shall  be  a  righteous  king  over 
them,  taught  of  God.  And  there  shall  be  no  unrighteous- 
ness in  their  midst  in  His  days,  because  they  are  all  holy, 
and  their  king  is  the  Christ,  the  Lord.*  For  He  shall  not 
trust  in  the  horse,  or  the  chariot,  or  in  the  bow ;  neither 
shall  He  gather  to  Himself  silver  and  gold  for  war,  and  He 
shall  not  trust  in  numbers,  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Lord, 
Himself,  is  His  king,  and  His  trust,  in  the  Mighty  God,  and 
HE  shall  set  all  the  heathen  in  terror  before  Him.  For  He 
shall  rule  all  the  earth,  by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  for  ever. 
He  shall  make  the  people  of  the  Lord  blessed,  in  wisdom 
and  in  joy.  And  He,  being  pure  from  sin,  for  the  ruling 
of  a  great  people,  will  rebuke  kings,  and  will  cut  off 
transgressors  by  the  might  of  His  word.  And  He  shall 
oot  want  help  from  God,  in  His  days.     For  the  Lord 
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oiop.  XXII  shall  make  Him  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wise  in 
counsel,  and  strong,  and  righteous.  And  the  favour  ol 
the  Lord  shall  be  His  strength,  and  He  shall  not  be  weak. 
His  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  who  can  do  anything  against 
Him?  Mighty  in  His  doings,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  feeding,  as  a  shepherd,  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  in  faith 
and  righteousness,  He  will  let  no  one  among  them  fail 
in  the  Law.  He  will  lead  them  all  in  holiness,  and  there 
will  be  no  haughty  oppressing  of  them  in  His  rule. 

"  This  is  the  glorious  excellence  of  the  King  of  Israel, 
which  is  known  to  God.  He  shall  raise  Him  over  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  instruct  it.  His  words  are  purer  than 
the  most  pure  gold.  He  will  judge  the  people  in  the 
synagogues — the  tribes  of  the  saints.  His  words  will  be 
like  words  of  the  holy  ones,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  multi- 
tudes. Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days,  to 
see  the  good  things  which  God  shall  do  for  Israel,  in  the 
gathering  together  of  her  tribes.  God  shall  hasten  his 
mercy  towards  Israel.  He  shall  purge  us  from  the  defile- 
ment of  the  presence  of  our  enemies,  the  profane.     The 

H  pmYini  Sftio-  Lord,  He  is  King,  for  ever  and  ever !  ^^ 
•d.Hiigea-  "0  Lord,  Thy  mercy  is  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for 
ever  and  ever  1  Thy  goodness  to  Israel  is  a  gift  beyond 
price.  Thine  eyes  look  on,  and  nothing  will  fail  of  Thy 
promises.  Thine  ears  will  attend  to  the  supplication  of 
the  needy  who  trusts  in  Thee.  Thy  judgments  are  in  all 
the  earth,  in  mercy,  and  Thy  love  is  towards  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  sons  of  Israel.     Thou  hast  Thyself    taught 

KEu.4.n.  us,  as  Thy  Son,  Thine  only  begotten.  Thy  first-bom,^ 
so  that  Ave  may  turn  an  obedient  heart  away  from 
ignorance  and  sin. 

"  God  shall  purify  Israel,  against  the  day  of  mercy  and 
blessing,  against  the  day  of  the  calling  forth  of  His  Christ 
(Anointed)   to   rule.     Blessed  are  those  who  shall   live  in 

"  Pteiroisaio-  those  days  1"^^° 

r^.^V":        In   the    Foubth  Book  of  Esdras,    which   was  circu- 

judaonun.    luting  among  the  people  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nation 

found  its  strength  and  weakness,  alike,  reflected,  and  all  its 

religious  hopes  flattered  to  the  utmost    "  If  Thou  for  us  biist 
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created  the  world,  wherefore  is  it  that  we  do  not  possess  char 
OUT  world  ? "  asks  the  supposed  Ezra.  In  the  fifth  of 
a  series  of  "  Visions  of  the  Night,*'  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared by  long  fasting,  he  sees  an  angel  rise  from  the  sea, 
with  twelve  wings  and  three  heads,  the  mystic  symbol  of 
the  trimnphant  heathen  power  of  the  Syro-  and  Egypto- 
Macedonian  kings,  and  oft  hat  of  Rome,  under  Ciesar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian,  with  whom  remained  final  victory,  and 
universal  monarchy.  After  a  time,  he,  Octavian  (Augustus) 
alone,  as  the  one-headed  eagle,  remains.  But  now  appears  a 
mighty  Lion*^ — the  Messiah — ^who  calls  to  the  eagle,  with  air  ciLii.t7;ii 
human  voice,  "  Art  thou  not  he  who  remainest  of  the  four  ^ 
beasts  (the  four  heathen  world-empires  of  Daniel),  which  I 
created  that  they  might  rule  in  my  world,  that  the  end  of 
times  might  come  through  them?  Thou  hast  judged  the 
earth,  but  not  in  truth,  for  thou  hast  troubled  the  peaceful, 
and  wronged  the  unoffending ;  thou  hast  loved  liars,  and 
hast  overthrown  the  cities  of  the  industrious,  and  hast  razed 
their  waUs,  though  they  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful 
dealing  has  risen  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the 
Mighty  One.  The  Most  High,  also,  has  remembered  His 
tunes,  and,  behold,  they  are  closed,  and  the  ages  are 
ended.  Therefore,  begone,  O  thou  eagle,  and  be  seen  no 
more — ^^vith  thy  fearful  brings,  thy  baleful  winglets,^^  thy-Thed^co. 
ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body,  <»«»* 
that  the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  may  recover  itself, 
when  freed  fi*om  thy  violence,  and  that  she  may  hope 
in  the  justice  and  pity  of  Him  who  made  herl"  "And 
I  looked,  and,  behold,  the  eagle  was  no  more  seen,  and  all 
its  body  was  burned  up,  and  the  earth  grew  pale  with  fear.** 
Rome,  then  just  entering  on  its  long  imperial  history,  and 
in  the  height  of  its  greatness,  was  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  earth  by  the  Messiah.  Past  generations  had  thought 
the  Syrian  persecutions  must  be  the  tribulation  which  was 
to  herald  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  end  heathen 
domination  on  the  earth ;  then  the  persecutions  and  wars  of 
the  later  Maccabees;  then  the  huge  world-turmoil  of  the 
Roman  civil  wars,  in  succession,  seemed  to  proclaim  His 
approach.     But>  now,  the  supposed  Ezra  looked  for  it  in  the 
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reign  of  Augustus,  as  men,  a  little  later,  expected  it  on  tlie 
death  of  Herod.  The  Lion,  rising  from  the  forest,  would 
rebuke  the  haughty  Roman  eagle,  and  would  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  heathen,  free  His  holy  people,  and  bless  them 

■  crl  11 81     till  the  coming  of  the  end/^ 

Nor  was  this  the  only  vision  of  the  Messiah,  presented  by 
the  supposed  Ezra*  "  Behold,"-  says  he,  "  a  wind  rose  from 
the  heart  of  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  man  "  (the  Son  of 
God),  "  and  all  its  waves  were  troubled.  And  I  saw,  and 
behold  the  man  came  on  the  clouds  of 'heaven,  and  whereso- 
ever he  turned  his  face  and  looked,  all  things  trembled  before 
him,  and  all  that  heard  His  voice  melted  like  wax  in  the 
flame.  But  a  countless  host  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
came  up  to  make  war  against  Him.  And  He  cut  out  for 
Himself,  by  His  word,  a  great  mountain — ^which  is  Mount 
Zion — ^and  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  when  the  multitude 
pressed  with  trembling  against  Him,  He  lifted  against  them 
neither  hand  nor  weapon,  but  consumed  them  utterly  with 
a  flood  of  fire  from  His  mouth,  and  the  lightning  flashes  of 

» ^sMM  the  storm  from  His  lips,^^  and  nothing  remmned  of  them 
but  smoke  and  ashes.  Then  He  rose  and  came  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  called  to  Him  a  peaceful  multitude,  some 
glad  and  some  sorry,  some  bound  as  captives,  some  bearing 
gifts,  and  these  were  the  ten  tribes,  whom  He  had  brought 
from  their  hiding-place  in  a  land  beyond  Assyria,  where 
never  man  else  dwelt,  cleaving  the  Euphrates  to  let  them 
pass  over,  and  gathering  them  to  their  own  land  again,  that 
their  brethren  there,  and  they  from  afar,  might  rejoice 
evermore  together.  "^^ 

To  Esdras  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  over  the  Jewish 
people,  seems  a  second  note  of  the  culmination  of  heathen  rule 
and  its  speedy  overthrow.  "  The  end  of  this  age,"  says  he,  "  is 
UL^^rmioD,  Esau,  and  Jacob  is  the  beginning  of  that  which  is  to  come ;"  ^ 
the  death  of  the  Edomite  was  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  "  During  his  life,  or  at  his  death," 
says  another  vision,  "the  Messias  (or  Son  of  Grod)  will 
descend  from  heaven  with  those  men  who  have  not  tasted  of 
death,®  and  the  books  will  be  opened  before  the  face  of  the 
sky,  and  all  shall  see  them,  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
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eveiy  cheek  will  grow  pale  at  the  hearing  it.     And  friends  chap.uui 

will  fight  at  that  time  against  friends,  and  the  earth  shall 

tremhle  and  all  who   dwell   on  it,  and  the  springs  and 

fountains  shall  cease  running  for  three  hours.     And  the 

hearts  of  the  people  shall  be  changed,  and  they  will  be 

turned  into  other  men.     For  all  sin  and  wickedness  will  be 

destroyed,  and  faith  will  flourish,  and  corruption  shall  be 

rooted  out,  and  truth,  which  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time, 

wiU  reign."      Regions  hitherto  unknown  and  barren  will  be 

planted,  to  shame  the  heathen,  by  showing  the  greater  glory 

of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  than  of  theirs.     Yet,  this 

golden  age  is  to  last  only  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 

Messiah  will  die.**     The  earth  will  then  pass  away.     The  ••  l^.  venioa. 

dead  will  be  raised,  and  the  great  judgment  held,  after  which 

''  the  righteous  shall  go  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  shine 

like  the  sun,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  His  everlasting  light, 

and  die  no  more,^  and  a  single  day  shall  be  as  seventy  years, «  sihsopio 

and  they  shall  live  for  ever  and  ever.     But  the  wicked  shall    •»-7* 

go  to  everlasting  fire."  *^  •  Ethiopia 

Such  a  literature,  widely  difi^used,  penetrated  the  nation  ^  ^ 
with  its  spirit,  and  coloured  its  destiny.  Nor  were  the  books 
quoted  the  only  writings  of  a  similar  tone  that  everywhere 
formed  the  reading,  and  fired  the  soul  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Jesus.  A  succession  of  these  heralds  of  the  Messiah 
perpetuated  the  theme.  After  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 
the  Book  of  Esdras,  we  have  the  anticipations  of  the 
Targums,  and  of  Philo,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Book  of 
JubUees.  In  the  Messiah's  time  we  read  in  the  latter,  "  the 
days  wUl  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  children  of  men  will 
live  longer,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  day 
to  day,  till  their  lives  come  nigh  to  a  thousand  years.  And 
there  will  be  no  more  any  old,  or  any  weary  of  life,  but 
they  will  all  be  like  children  and  boys,  and  will  fulfil  all 
their  days  in  peace  and  joy,  and  there  will  be  no  accuser 
amongst  them,  or  any  corrupter.  For  all  their  days  wiU  be 
days  of  blessing." ^^ *  •  oh. » 

The  result  of  influences  so  unique,  was  almost  beyond 
imagination,  in  an  age  so  cold  and  practical  as  our  own.  A 
parallel  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  universal  excitement 
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CHAP,  xxn.  which    pervaded  Christendom   at  the   end    of  the   tenth 

■  Bw.aa  j-4  century,  when  the  1,000  years  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  ^ 
were  thought  to  be  closing,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  be- 
lieved at  hand.  The  consternation  that  then  seized  mankind 
made  men  give  up  everything  to  be  ready  for  the  descent  of 
the  judge.  It  was  the  one  thought.  Countless  pilgrims  sold 
all,  and  set  off  to  the  Holy  Land  to  await  the  expected 

•  g^*fjf"*"    Saviour.  *•     Not  less  deep  or  universal  was  the  expectation 

EurofM^sis.    Qf  ^^Q  Messiah  in  the  days  of  Christ,  rousing  men,  even 

against  hope,  once  and  again,  in  the  literal  use  of  the  words 

»  al  iM.  e--«.  of  the  Maccabajan  psalm^^ — to  take  a  two-edged  sword  in 
their  hand,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and 
punishments  on  the  nations;  to  bind  their  kings  with 
chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron :  to  execute 
upon  them  the  judgments  written.     This  was  an  honour 

1  HMidim.      granted  to  all  the  Saints."  ^^ 
wed  to  dwig-      The  effect  of  the  long  reign  of  Herod  on  Jewish  parties 

natetheultnb-  ^  . 

S^SSsS?  w^  immense.  Sprung  from  a  race  which  the  Jews  detested, 
and  the  son  of  a  hated  father,  he  had  owed  it  to  the 
Roman  Senate  that  he  was  able  to  crush  the  national 
liberties  under  foot,  and  usurp  the  title  of  King  of  Judea, 
which  no  stranger  before  him  had  borne.  His  instlncta 
were  cruel  and  harsh ;  his  life  and  tastes  pagan  and  sensual; 
his  whole  nature  opposed  to  everything  Jewish.  He  had 
murdered  member  after  member  of  his  family,  and  among 
others  the  last  of  the  native  royal  race,  which  the  people 
venerated :  he  iiad  put  to  death  most  of  the  leading  Rabbis; 
he  had  filled  the  land  with  heathen  architecture ;  he  had 
defiled  Jerusalem  by  a  circus  and  theatre ;  he  had  degraded 
the  pontificate  by  putting  two  high  priests  to  death,  after 
deposing  them;  he  had  violated  the  tomb  of  David,  in 
search  of  treasure ;  he  had  burned  the  national  registers,  so 
essential  to  a  people  among  whom  so  much  in  their  priest- 
hood and  common  life  turned  on  their  descent;  he  had 
burned  alive,  in  his  old  age,  two  famous  Rabbis,  and  slain 
many  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  for  their  zeal  for  the  Law  ; 
and,  when  dying,  he  had  left  a  command,  to  murder,  in  cold 
blood,  the  collected  elders  of  the  nation,  to  fill  the  land  with 
sorrow  for  themselves,  if  not  for  him,  when  he  was  gone. 
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Against  such  a  master  the  two  great  parties,  Pharisees  oHAP.xxn 
and  Sadducees, — ^notwithstanding  their  differences,  above  all 
things  Jews, — felt  for  the  time  drawn  closer  together.  Except 
the  high  priests,  who  were  Herod's  creatures,  the  courtiers 
who  worshipped  the  power  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers 
loyal  to  a  warlike  king,  few  were  for  Herod.  The  Sadducees 
forsook  the  Court ;  the  High  Priesthood  was  for  the  time 
taken  from  their  party.  An  Alexandrian  family  into  which 
Herod  had  married,  received  it  to  ennoble  them, — ^men 
suspected  of  foreign  views,  royalists  by  alliance,  and  opposed 
to  the  people  by  their  origin,^  For  the  first  time  we  hear  » 
of  preachers.  The  last  martyrs  under  Herod — Judas,  son  of 
Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  son  of  Margalouth, — were  in  reality 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whose  stirring  addresses,  the  great 
riot,  in  which  the  golden  eagle  in  the  Temple  was  thrown 
down,  was  due.  They  were  burned  alive,  but  men  of  the 
same  mould  took  their  place,  allies  and  friends  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  fled  to  the  hills,  to  emerge  from  time  to  time  from 
their  hiding  places,  to  harass  the  troops  of  Herod.  Revplu- 
tionary  times  always  produce  such  men,  whom  time  servers 
of  their  day  have  been  wont  to  denounce  as  brigands  or 
robbers.  They  were,  however,  in  reality  the  Maccabees  of 
thdr  age.  "  The  followers  of  Judas,  the  Galilean,"  says 
Josephus,^*  "in  all  their  opinions  are  at  one  with  the  Pharisees,  »  Am.  tva  te 
—that  is,  with  the  nation, — ^but  they  have  an  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  liberty,  and  will  own  none  but  God  as 
Master ;  they  count  any  tortures  that  they  may  endure,  how- 
ever dreadful,  as  nothing,  nor  do  they  heed  the  suflTerings 
thdr  parents  or  friends  may  bear  for  their  sakes" — for  they 
were  punished  if  the  offenders  themselves  were  not  caught, 
— "  but  nothing  will  make  them  call  any  man  Master."  It 
was  for  putting  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  Judas,  to  death,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  then  stilt 
extant,  tried  to  bring  Herod  to  trial,  which  they  never  would 
have  done  had  he  been  a  mere  "  robber." ''*    What  the  nation  «  DonBboafg; 

ICOl 

tliought  of  his  son  Judas  is 'shown  in  the  words  of  u  Rabbi, ^^  .,  Midi»«iioo 
"  In  the  world  to  come,  God  will  gather  round  Judas  a  mul-    hif^SSSbj 
titude  like  him,  and  will  set  them  before  His  face."    Men  of    Sl*"*'*'^' 
the  same  type  had  appeared  before  Pompey  at  Damascus, 
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mAPjKxa.  pleading  the  cause  neither  of  Hyrcanus  or  Aristobulus,  but 
of  the  people  of  God,  whose  institutions  had  never  favoured 
royalty.     But  it  was  under  Herod,  and  immediately  after  hia 
death,  that  these  ideas  first  became  the  cry  of  any  organized 
party.     The  people  had  tired  of  the  dry  and  lifeless  discus- 
sions of  the  Rabbis.     Their  subtleties  and  legal  distinctions 
left  their  hearts  untouched.     But  men  had  risen  like  Hcze- 
kiah,  Judas  of  Galilee,  Mattathias,  and  Judas,  son  of  Saripheus, 
whose  harangues  set  their  souls  on  fire.  These  earnest  spirits 
did  not  trouble  with  barren  decisions ;  they  preached  and 
roused.    They  did  not  dispute  about  some  obscure  chapter 
of  Exodus  or  Leviticus;  their  texts  were  the  inspired  words 
of  the  prophets,  the  burning  and  eloquent  exhortations  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  These  they  recited,  commented  on,  and 
enlarged,  before  multitudes  eager  to  hear  them.     The  voice 
of  the  Ancient  Oracles  had  retained  all  its  freshness,  and 
suited  the  passing  times  as  if  written  respecting  them.    For 
Jehoiakim   men   read  Herod;    Rome    took    the    place    of 
Babylon;  and  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  seemed 
about  to  be  fulfilled  anew  on  the  second  Temple.     For 
the  last  time,  the  almost  withered  tree  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality seemed  to  live  again.     In  the  soil  of  the  Word  of 
God  it  grew  green  once  more,  and  pushed  out  some  last 
branches,  but  all  the  prophets  through  whose  impulse  it 
thus  revived,  paid  for  the   dangerous  glory  by  a  violent 
death. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  parties  had  thus  become  trans- 
formed. The  Boethusians,  or  Alexandrians,  raised  to  the 
pontificate  by  Herod,  became  the  royalists.  They  hoped 
to  be  able,  under  him  and  the  Romans,  to  maintain  ecclesi- 
astical matters  as  they  were,  and  keep  hold  of  their  privileges. 
They  were  the  high-priestly  families  whose  harshness  and 
violence  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud.  "  A  ciirse 
on  the  family  of  Boethos,  a  curse  on  their  spears" — ^was  the 
anametha  muttered  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — "  a  curse  on 

•  lilt  Anmsof  thc  family  of  Hanan  !'^  a  curse  on  their  viper-like  hissinsrs ! 
A  curse  on  the  family  of  Kanthera !  a  curse  on  their  fine 
feathers!  A  curse  on  thc  family  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabil  a 
curse  on  their  fists  1     They  are  high  priests  themselves,  their 
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sons  keep  the  money,  their  sons-in-law  are  captabis,  and  ohap. 
their  servants  smite  the  people  with  their  staves  I  "^  "  The  ap- 
proaches of  the  sanctuary,"  continues  the  Talmud,  "  echo  with 
four  cries — *  Depart  hence,  ye  sons  of  Eli,"  you  pollute  the 
Temple  of  the  Eternal : '  *  Depart  hence,  Issachar  Kefr  Barkai, 
who  think  only  of  yourself,  and  profane  the  consecrated 
\  ictims,' — for  he  wore  silken  gloves  to  protect  his  hands  in 
his  ministrations.  Then,  in  keen  irony,  comes  the  cry — 
*  Open  your  gates,  0  Temple,  and  let  Ismael  Ben  Phabi,  the 
disciple  of  Phinehas,**  enter,  that  he  may  perform  the  high- 
priestly  rites  I  and,  finally,  a  fourth  voice — 'Open  wide,  ye 
gates  I  and  let  Johanan,  the  son  of  Nebedai,  the  disciple  of 
gluttons  and  gourmands,  enter,  that  he  may  gorge  on  the 
sacrifices!'"^  Nowonderthis  last  pupil  of  his  Roman  masters  "  J^^^S  • 
won  such  a  name,  if  the  Talmud  may  be  believed  in  its  bJiikST** 
statement,  that  he  had  three  hundred  calves,  and  as  many 
casks  of  wine,  and  forty  seahs  of  pigeons,  set  apart  for  his 
kitchen.** 

The  luxury  and  audacity  of  some  of  the  high  priests  were 
pushed  so  far,  that  it  is  related  of  Ismriel  Ben  Phabi  that  his 
mother  made  a  tunic  for  him,  that  cost  a  hundred  minas — 
about  £330.  The  mother  of  Eliezer  Ben  Harsom  had  a 
smular  robe  made  for  him,  if  we  may  credit  it,  at  a  cost 
of20,000  minaj— £66,000,  but  it  was  so  fine  that  the 
other  priests  would  not  let  him  wear  it,  because  he  seemed 
naked  from  its  transparency.^^  The  exaggeration  is,  doubt- » lotm^m 
less,  great,  for  the  fortune  of  this  Pontifical  millionaire  is  a 
favourite  theme  of  Rabbinical  fancy,  but  such  exaggeration 
itself  springs  only  from  truth,  striking  enough  to  arrest  the 
imagination.  The  high  priesthood  had,  in  fact,  sunk  to  the 
extremcst  corruption.  "  To  what  time,*'  asks  Rabbi  Johanan, 
"  do  the  words  refer—'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  life?'  ^» »  pwv.  lo  ti 
To  that  of  the  first  Temple,  which  stood  about  four  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  had  only  eighteen  high  priests  from  first 
to  last  ?  And  to  what  time  do  the  other  words  refer — *  And 
the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened  ?  '  To  that  of 
the  second  Temple,  which  stood  four  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  had  more  than  three  hundred  high  priests :  for, 
deducting    eighty-five   years    for  five    exceptional  reigns. 


&& 
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oHAP.xxiL  less  than  a  single  year  is  left  for  each  of  all  the  other  higl 
•  joiiMs».».     priests."^^ 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  in  these  dark  years,  had  to 
withdraw  completely  from  political  life,  and  seek  consola- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  in  attracting  the  people. 
to  the  schools  where  they  taught  or  discussed.  The  extrenw 
party  among  the  former — ^the  Zealots,  the  Jacobins  of  the 
age,  or  rather  its  Maccabees — were  enthusiastically  popular 
«  Aut  xvfl.  with  the  youth  of  the  nation.®^  Stem  puritans,  who  knew  no 
compromise,  they  dreamed  of  triuniphing  in  their  weakness, 
by  the  help  of  God,  for  whom  they  believed  they  fought, 
over  the  armies  of  the  mistress  of  the  world.  No  danger 
appalled  their  magnificent  devotion,  no  sacrifice  daunted 
their  heroism.  They  were  the  rising  party,  from  the  time 
of  Herod's  death. 

Thus,  from  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  religion  be- 
came, once  more,  the  great  factor  of  Jewish  national  life. 
The  bloody  king  had  died  in  the  midst  of  rumours  of  the 
close  approach  of  the  Messiah. 

The  visit  of  the  Magi,  almost  immediately  before,  must 
have  fanned  the  popular  excitement  still  more,  nor  would 
the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  be  without  its  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  The  insurrection  of  Mattathias  and  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  which,  also,  marked  these 
eventful  months,  had  only  anticipated  the  theocratic  move- 
ment, to  be  made,  as  all  hoped,  with  success^  as  soon  as  the 
tyrant  was  dead.  The  wild  outbreaks  headed  by  Simon,  the 
slave  of  Herod,  Judas  the  Galilasan,  and  Athronges,  the 
Perean  shepherd,  were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
religior^  The  deputation  of  fifty  Jews,  sent  to  Rome  to 
petition  Augustus  to  set  aside  the  Herods,  and  permit  the 
restoration  of  the  old  theocracy,  had  aroused  the  Jewish 
population  of  Rome  itself.  The  Rabbis,  martyred  for  de- 
stroying the  golden  eagle,  and  Judas  and  his  colleague, 
Zadok,  the  Rabbi,  had,  moreover,  by  their  inspiring 
harangues  and  appeals  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  by  their 
heroism  and  the  lofty  grandeur  of  their  aims,  given  such  an 
impulse  to  religious  enthusiasm,  and  created  such  an  ideal 
of  patriotic  devotion,  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  hence* 
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fortli,  pressed  ever  more  zealously  in  their  steps.      Even  chap,  xxu 
the  old  looked  on  them  as  the  glory  of  their  age.  Patriotism 
became  more  and  more  identified  with  fiery  zeal  for  the 
Law,  and  war  with  the  heathen  for  its  sake  became  the 
rcllgiouB  creed  of  the  multitude 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IS  AT  HAND. 

oHA?.  xxm  npHIRTY  years  of  the  life  of  Christ  had  passed  in  the 
JL      seclusion  of  Nazareth.     In  early  youth  he  had  learned 

I  icMk  &  s.  Joseph's  trade,^  and  had  spent  the  long  years  that  had  in- 
tervened, in  the  duties  of  His  humble  calling,  for  humble  it 
must  have  been  in  a  provincial  town,  where  there  could  be 
no  demand  for  the  skill  required  in  great  communities,  in 
that  age  of  civic  embellishment.  It  is  well  for  mankind 
that  He  chose  such  a  lowly  lot.  He  could  sympathise  more 
keenly  with  the  humble  poor,  from  having  Himself  shared 
their  burden.  Nor  could  labour  have  been  more  supremely 
honoured  than  by  the  Saviour  giving  Himself  to  life-long 
toil.  Work — ^the  condition  of  health,  the  law  of  progress, 
the  primal  duty  in  Eden,  and  the  safeguard  of  every  virtue 
in  all  ages,  is  touched  with  a  grand  nobility  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Idleness,  in  any  rank, 
becomes  doubly  a  vice  from  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
lesson. 

How  these  thirty  years  of  obscurity  were  passed  is  Icfk 
untold,  beyond  the  incidental  mention  of  the  calling  Jesus 

I  Hofmann  du  pursucd.  Joscph,  according  to  old  tradition,*  died  when 
wi.  **''  Jesus  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  it  seems  certain,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  during  Christ's 
public  life,  that  he  died  at  least  before  that  began.  From 
the  time  of  his  death,  we  are  told,  doubtless  correctly,  Jesus 
supported  His  mother  by  the  work  of  His  hands,  at  least, 
in  common  with  the  others  of  the  household.     It  is  added 

•  If  an  18.  C5;   that  He  had  grown  up  with  four  brothers,*  James,  Joseph, 

Simon,  and  Jude,  and  at  least  two  sisters,  whose  names  are 

•  HasoBLeiMa  Said  to  havc  bccu  Esther  and  Tamar:**  but  Jude  and  Simon, 

Jess,  C7.  '  ' 
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and  both  the  sistera,  we  are  told,  married  before  Joseph's  chap  xxiir. 
death,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Nazareth.^    Some  think  •  Hornannsit. 
that  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of 
Zcbedee,  was  Mary's  elder  sister ;   others  identify  her  with 
the  Mary**  who  married  Clopas-Alphaeus,^  ^  a  townsman,  t  i^'t.  lo. ». 
mt  he,  like  Joseph,  seems  to  have  died  before  Jesus  began 
Ris  ministry.     This  couple  seem  to  have  had  two  sons, 
James  and  Joses,  but  it  is  not  told  us  whether  they  had  any 
daughters.     The  two  households  formed  the  family  circle  of 
which  Jesus  was  the  wondrous  centre..    Tradition  fills  up 
the  outline  of  one  or  two  of  those  thus  honoured — notably 
of  James,  afterwards  the  saintly  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem^ — a  Nazarite  from  his  childhood,  and  a  martyr 
in  his  old  age.     Christ's  brothers,  Simon  and  Jude,  are  also 
mentioned  incidentally ;  the  one  as  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  after  James'  death;   the  other  as   having  left 
descendants  who  were  cited  before  Domitian,  bs  belonging  to 
the  kingly  race  of  David.     "There  were  yet  living  of  the 
fiunily  of  our  Lord,"  says  Eusebius,^  from  Hegesippus,  who  f  b^eoql 
wrote  about  the  year  160,  "  the  grand-children  of  Judas, 
called  the   brother  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  flesh. 
These  were  reported  as  being  of  the  family  of  David,  and 
were  brought  to  Domitian.®    For  the  emperor  was  as  much  •  A.n.  bi-m 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Christ  as  Herod  had  been. 
He  put  the  question,  whether  they  were  of  David's  race, 
and  they  confessed  that  they  were.     He  then  asked  them 
what  property  they  had,  or  how  much  money  they  owned. 
And  both  of  them  answered,  that  they  had  between  them 
only  nine  thousand  denarii  (under  three  hundred  pounds), 
and  this  they  had,  not  in  silver,  but  in  the  value  of  a  piece 
of  land,  containing  only  thirty-nine  acres,  from  which  they 
raised  their  taxes,  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.    They  abo  began  to  show  their  hands,  how  they 
were  hard  and  rough  with  daily  toil."    Domitian"  then  asked 
them  some  question3  about  Christ,  and,  after  hearing  their 
answers,  dismissed  them  in  contemptuous  silence,  as  simple 
fools  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble.     The  momen- 
tary glimpses  still  left  us  of  the  home  circle  of  Nazareth 
thus  show  us  a  group  of  brothers,  partly  working  a  small  farm, 
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-HAP.  xxm.  but  all  in  humble  life,  and  all,  alike,  marked  by  so  strict  an 
observance  of  the  Law,  that,  even  in  their  old  age,  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  held  them  in  honour 
on  tlus  account 

Communion  with  His  own  heart ;  the  quiet  gathering  in 
of  all  the  lessons  of  life  and  nature  around  ;  deep  study  of 
the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  ;  a  silent  mastery  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  day,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
religious  parties  of  the  people,  were  daily  advancing  with 
Jesus.  But  in  His  spiritual  life,  in  these  years,  as  to  the  end, 
solitary  prayer  and  long  continued  communion  with  God, 
where  no  eye  saw  and  no  ear  heard  Him,  were,  doubt- 
less. His  constant  characteristics.  The  Scriptures  read  in 
the  synagogues,  or  studied  in  the  household,  were  His 
habitual  study,  tiU  His  intellect  and  heart  were  so  saturated 
with  their  words  and  spirit,  that  He  knew  them  better  than 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  make  them  their 
whole  study. 

He  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  His  household.  He  had 
been  so  even  to  His  mother  from  the  time  of  the  Temple 
visit,  and  He  must  have  become  more  and  more  so  as  He 
went  on  His  own  way,  joining  no  party,  silent,  thoughtful, 
self-contained,  given  to  solitude,  and  with  a  light  in  His 
great  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  saw  into  the  very  soul  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  turned.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
oould  not  understand  Him,  even  after  He  had  become  a 
public  teacher.  Alone  in  that  beautiful  world  of  Galilee, 
with  its  skies  filled  with  light — its  green  plains  and  valleys, 
wooded  hills,  and  shining  sea ;  amidst  a  brave,  bright,  fiery, 
noble  people,  and  yet  so  diflPerent  from  them — ^a  faithful 
son,  a  patient  worker  at  His  daily  toil,  a  friend  of  children 
and  of  the  poor  and  needy,  gentle,  loving,  pure,  and  yet  so 
wholly  apart  by  His  very  perfection — we  may  almost  think 
He  must  have  been  avoided  rather  than  sought. 

Taught  by  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  in  the  Synagogue 
school,  Jesus  had  learned  the  Hebrew,  which  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  so  as  both  to  read  and  write 

'ifiiM.6  la      it.*    Syro-Chaldaic  was  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
thus  His  mother  tongue;  but  He  must  also  have  grained 
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knowledge  enough  of  Greek,  from  its  being  spoken  by  so  chap,  xxm 
many  in  the  different  towns  of  the  country,  to  converse  with 
those  who  knew  no  other  tongue  used  in  Palestine — such 
as  the  centurion  or  Pilate,  or  the  Greeks  who  sought  an 
Interview  with  Him  in  the  last  week  of  His  life. 

Amidst  the  homely  engagements  of  life  in  such  a  sphere, 
year  after  year  passed  quietly  and  obscurely  away.    Events 
around,  and  in  Judea,  were  not  wanting  to  keep  tongues 
busy  in  the  market  place  or  in  the  streets,  and  thoughtful 
hearts  grew  daily  more  so,  as  to  the  issue  of  all  that  reached 
them  from  the  great  world  outside  their  hills.     Meanwhile, 
the  house  of  Mary  must  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  happy 
home  in  its  relations  with  her  mysterious  Son.     His  child- 
like humility,  sunny  contentment,  stainless  purity,  watchful 
tenderness,  and  transparent  simplicity  of  soul,  would  find 
expression  in  an  ever  ready  delight  in  pleasing,  an  infinite 
patience,  an  attractive  meekness,  and  a  constant  industry. 
The  discipline  by  which  His  human  character  was  perfected 
was  not  confined  to  the  closing  years  of  His  life,  when  He 
came  before  men  at  large,  but  began  with  His  childhood 
and  lasted  to  the  end.     We  grow  firm  and  strong  to  resist 
and  to  do ;  we  gain  the  mastery  of  ourselves  which  brings 
superiority,  by  a  patient  use  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life. 
To  rule  one's  own  spirit  on  the  petty  theatre  of  a  private 
sphere,  creates  a  power  which  goes  with  us  to  wider  fields  of 
action.     The  principles  and  graces  which  stand  the  storms 
of  public  life  must  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  our 
daily  world.     Even  to  have  to  wait  for  thirty  years  before 
the  time  came  to  begin  His  great  work,  was  itself  a  discipline 
to  a  holy  souL     How  must  He  have  sighed  over  the  evils 
of  the  times ;  over  the  sufferings  of  His  fellow  men ;  over 
the  loss  of  apparent  opportunities ;  over  the  long-permitted 
reign  of  evil.     Enthusiasm  bums  to  go  out  on  its  mission, 
and  frets  at  delay,  blaming  itself  if  a  moment  appear  to  be 
lost    But  Jesus  learned  at  Nazareth  to  wait  His  Father  s 
tunc.     Till  **His  hour  was  come"  He  could  control  His 
longings,  and  wait  for  the  divine  sanction,  in  obscurity  so 
complete,  that"  even  Nathanael,  at  Cana,  only  a  few  miles 
off,  never  heard  of  Him  till  His  public  ministry  had  begun, 
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oHAP.  xrm.  and  His  fellow-townsmen  had  no  suspicion  of  His  being 
more  than  Jesus,  the  carpenter. 

Thus,  although  retired,  these  years  were  in  no  measure 
lost.  The  divine  wisdom,  which  marks  out  the  life  of  all 
men,  must  have  especially  watched  and  planned  that  of 
the  Perfect  One  of  Nazareth.  These  unknown  secluded 
years  teach  us  that  the  noblest  lives  may  yet  be  the  most 
obscure ;  that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere  action, 
but  the  calm  reign  of  love  and  duty,  towards  God  and  man, 
in  our  allotted  sphere — ^that  the  truest  and  holiest  joy  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  public  activity,  far  less  that  of  excite- 
ment and  noise,  but,  rather,  where  the  calm  around  lets  God 
and  heaven  be  mirrored  in  an  untroubled  spirit  Compared 
with  the  last  years  of  His  life,  with  their  agitation  and 
ceaseless  labour,  Jesus,  doubtless,  often  looked  back  fondly 
on  the  quiet  life  of  Nazareth,  where  the  skies,  filled  with 
cloudless  light,  or  the  silent  splendour  of  the  stars,  or  the 
dream  of  loveliness  in  all  nature,  far  and  near,  were  only 
emblems  of  the  heaven  of  His  ovm  soul. 

With  the  growth  in  years,  his  riper  faculties  would  find  a 
growing  delight  iii  the  highest  knowledge.  Even  as  a  boy, 
He  had  shown  a  divine  love  of  truth,  and  a  supreme  devotion 
to  God,  which  found  its  natural  joy  in  "  seeking  and  asking" 
wherever  He  could  hope  to  learn,  whether  in  the  school  of 
the  Rabbis,  in  the  Temple,  or  from  townsmen  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  doubtless  a  premonition  of  His  calling,  which  urged 
Him  on.  Each  day  more  loveable.  He  would  each  day 
become  more  thoughtful.  He  might  gather  much  from 
without,  but  his  soul  developed  itself  mainly  from  within. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  His  manifesta- 
tion to  Israel. 

Political  oppression,  by  a  natural  reaction,  had  waked  the 
hopes  of  a  great  national  future  to  an  intensity  unknown 
before,  even  in  Israel  But  while,  at  other  times,  similar 
hopes  had  affected  only  the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  they 
now  went  beyond  it,  and  agitated  the  whole  world.  They 
fell  in  with  the  instinctive  feeling  which  in  that  age  pervaded 
all  countries,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  could  not 
continue. 
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The  reign  of  evil  throughout  the  world  seemed  to  have  oharxxiu 

reached  its  height.     In  Rome,  the  infiamous  Sejanus,  long 

the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  had  at  last  fallen,  but  not  till 

his  career  had  filled  the  world  with  horror.    The  enforcement 

of  obsolete  usury  laws  had  spread  financial  ruin  over  the 

empire.      Forced    sales   made  property  almost  worthless. 

Caukruptcy  spread  far  and  near.     The  courts  were  filled 

with  men  imploring  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and, 

meanwhile,  the  capitalists  kept  back  their  money.     Business 

was  paralyzed  throughout  the  world.     Many  of  the  rich 

were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor  became 

more  intense.      To  add  to  the   universal  ruin,   informers 

reigned  supreme  at  Rome,  and  even  the  forms  of  law  were 

forgotten.     Multitudes,  both  innocent  and  guilty,  perished 

in  the  Roman  jails, — ^men,   women,    and  children — their 

bodies  being  thrown  ihto  the  Tiber.    To  add  to  all,  the  vices 

of  Tiberius,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  world,  grew  daily  more 

monstrous.     Old  age  and  debauchery  had  bent  his  body, 

and  covered  his  face*  with  ugly  blotches,  but  his  taste  for 

obscene  pleasures  steadily  increased,  and,  to  indulge  them, 

he  shut  himself  up  in  loathsome  retirement.     Virtue  and 

b'fe  were  alike  at  his  mercy :  no  one  was  safe  from  infamous 

informers.     A  reign  of  terror  prevailed.    Legal  murders  and 

remorseless  confiscations  were   increasing ;  immorality  and 

crime  held   high    carnival.      The  most  distant  countries 

trembled  before  Rome,  but  its  rule  may  be  judged  by  the 

guilt,  cruelty,  and  corruption  at  the  centre. 

The  misgoverned  East,  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  uneasy 
presentiment  of  an  impending  change.  Not  only  Judea, 
but  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  full  of  restless  expec- 
tation. 

Thus,  in  perhaps  the  very  year  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
appeared,  the  EgjT)tian  priests  announced  that  the  bird 
known  as  the  Phoenix  had  once  more  been  seen.^^  Origin-  w  tm.  ai 
ally  the  mythological  emblem  of  the  sun,  it  had  gradually 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  cycles  of  the 
lustory  of  the  world,  appearing  at  regular  intervals,  to 
consume  itself,  and  rise  anew  from  its  ashes,  in  mystic 
mdication  of  the  end  of  one  great  period  and  the  opening 
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jMAP.  sixsL  of  another.     It  had  appeared  under  Sesostris,  under  Amana^ 
and  under  Ptolemy,  the  third   king    of  the  Macedonian 
djTiasty.      That   it  should   appear   now   seemed   strange, 
as  the  intervals  of  its  return  had  hitherto  been  1,461  and 
500  years,  but  it  was  only  250  since  Ptolemy. ^^    Meanwhile, 
the  sacred  colleges    of   the  capital    confirmed    what  was 
announced  by  the  Egyptian  priests.     If  the  Egyptian  con- 
soled himself,  amidst  the  oppressions  of  the  dark  Tiberius 
days,  by  the  fond  belief  that  the  mysterious  bird  was  about 
to  bear  away  the  expiring  age,  the  priestly  college  of  Rome 
reckoned  that  the  great  world-year  was  about  to  end,  and 
the  age  of  Saturn  to  return.    According  to  the  Augurs,  the 
ninth  world-month,  and,  with  it,  the  reign  of  Diana,  had 
closed  with  CsBsar's   death,  and   the   last    month,   that  of 
Apollo,  had   begun.      As,    moreover,  the   secular   months 
were  of  unequal  length,  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  all  things 
were  at  hand.     Virgil,^^  in  the  generation  before  Christ,  had 
already  written  his  Fourth  Eclogue,  with  its  pictures  of  the 
coming  golden   age,    burrowed   from  Isaiah,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems,  then  widely  circu- 
lated through  the  world. ^'     It  seems  a  satire  on  his  visions 
of  future  happy  years,  that  the  child,*  of  whom  he  wrote  in 
such  lofty  strains,  not  only  failed  to  bring  in  a  golden  age, 
but  died  of  hunger,  under  Tiberius,  in  the  very  year  in 
which,  it  would   seem,  Jesus  was  crucified.^*    The  legend 
of  the  death  of  the  great  god,   Pan,  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  happened  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  shows  the  same 
deep  and  boding  presentiment,  in  the  ancient  world,  that  a 
great  change  was  at  hand. 

"  At  that  time,"  it  relates,  "a  ship,  when  off  Corfu,  was 
strangely  becalmed,  and,  forthwith,  the  Eg}'ptian  helmsman, 
Thaninus,  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  Echinadian  Islands 
call  him  by  name,  and  bid  him  say,  when  he  got  to  Palodea, 
that  the  great  god.  Pan,  was  dead.  The  Egyptian  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  but  scarcely  had  he  called  out  his  message 
over  the  shore  that  had  been  named  to  him,  when  there  rose, 
around,  a  great  sighing,  and  a  sound  as  of  wonder,  that 
filled  the  passengers  with  awe  ;  the  story,  when  it  was  told 
in  Rome,  troubling  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  people 
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not  a  little."  ^  The  great  Pan  was,  indeed,  dead,  and  the  oHARjmn 
other  gods  wailed  over  his  bier.  The  oracles  and  sacred "  oiSi.^i*.^- 
utterances  of  the  time  breathe  a  dark  dread  of  a  coming 
world-catastrophe.  The  bright  day  of  the  Augustan  age 
had  long  passed.  The  air  over  Rome  smelt  of  blood. 
Murder  and  suicide  were  the  fashion,  and  even  women  were 
not  safe  from  the  dagger. ^^  Financial  distress  brought  want  »•  TM.A0av5.« 
to  the  mass.  Even  the  provinces  suffered  by  the  awful 
monetary  crisis.  In  Palestine,  men  saw  their  future  king, 
Agrippa,  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  money,  borrow- 
ing where  he  could,  glad  to  accept  funds  secretly  offered  to 
gain  his  influence, — for  a  time  dependent  for  his  very  food  on 
Herod  Antipas,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fugitive  from  his  usurious 
creditors. ^^  The  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the  jail,  which"  Ammiiea 
recur  so  often  in  the  parables,  were  illustrations  only  too 
vividly  realized  by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  a  time  of 
change,  transition,  universal  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  expec- 
tation. In  the  heathen  world,  men  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  the  future ;  in  Judea,  they  looked  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  drama  of  ancient  society 
had  been  played  out ;  a  vast  empire  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  nationalities  that  had,  hitherto,  kept  men  apart,  and 
its  triumphs  had  discredited  the  local  gods,  to  whom  men 
had  everywhere  looked  for  protection.  A  calm  had  followed 
ages  of  universal  war  between  city  and  city,  and  State  and 
State,  and  had  revolutionized  life.  Corruption  and  oppression 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  dominion,  and  had  filled  the 
world  with  vague  longings  for  a  higher  morality,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  nobler  religion  than  the  decayed  systems  around 
them.  The  very  triumph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had, 
indeed,  before  all  things  besides,  opened  the  way  for  the 
new  faith  of  Christ.  The  isolation  of  hostile  races  had 
been  broken  down,  and  the  dim  but  magnificent  conception 
of  a  brotherhood  of  men,  though,  as  yet,  only  as  sub- 
jects of  a  universal  despotism,  had  risen  in  the  mind  of  all 
|)eople8.  The  highways  of  Rome  invited  communication 
with  all  lands ;  her  government  and  laws  guaranteed  order 
and  safety,  wherever  they  obtained  ;  but,  above  all,  she  had 
prepared  the  worid  for  a  religion  which  should  address  all 
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oHAP.  xxm.  humanitv,  by  levelling  the  innumerable  barriers  of  rival 
nationality — ^with  their  jealousies  and  impenetrable  preju- 
dices, and  linking  all  races  into  a  single  grand  federation, 
with  common  sympathies,  and  as  fellow-citiasens  of  the  same 
great  dominion. 

It  was  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  fabric  of 
society  seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  world  had  not  yet 
risen  from  the  chaos  of  the  old,  that  the  destined  herald  of 

■  »A  6.  a  new  moral  order  was  bom,^®  apparently,  in  Hebron. 
The  son  of  a  pure  and  worthy  priest,  John,  the  future 
Baptist,  was,  from  hb  birth,  surrounded  by  the  influences 
most  fitted  to  develope  a  saintly  character.  Of  priestly 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  he 
began  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  ancient  ancestry, 
every  link  of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  race,  was  noble. 
In  the  society  of  Hebron,  his  parents  would  have  a  promi- 
nent position,  and  their  young  son  must  have  been  sur- 
rounded, on  their  account,  with  the  respect  which  insensibly 
educates  and  refines.  His  early  education,  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  father  and  mother,  would  take  the  colour  of 
their  position  and  training.  The  child  would  hear,  firom 
his  infancy,  the  history  of  his  people,  and  of  the  great 
priestly  race  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins.  His  genealogy 
was  no  doubtful  conjecture,  but  clear  and  well  established 

(•From the      through   fourtcen   centuries,^®  lighted  up,  at  intervals,  by 

B^.1460.  '    traditions    of  famous    names,  and  as  famous  deeds.     The 

child  of  strict   observers  of  the  Law,  he  would  grow  up 

with  a  religious  reverence  for  its  minutest  prescriptions,  its 

feasts  and    fasts,  its    Sabbaths,  and  new   moons,    its    ten 

«>  jnd.  Hand,    thousaud   rulcs^^   on    meats  and    drinks,  dress,  furniture, 
w*  dishes,  conversation,  reading,  travelling,  meeting,  partuig, 

buying,  selling,  cooking,  the  washing  of  pots,  cups,  tables, 
and  person — that  slavery  of  ritualism  to  which  pious  Jews 
gave  a  trembling  and  anxious  obedience.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  would  feel  that  he  could  not  eat,  drink,  clothe  him- 
self, wash  his  hands  or  feet,  bathe,  or  perform  the  most 
secret  function,  except  by  set  rules.  He  would  grow  up  in 
the  ideas  of  the  system  into  which  he  had  been  bom,  which 
mapped  out  hb  every  act,    and  word,  and   thought,  and 
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denounced  every  deviation  from  the  all-embracing  rules  of  oHAFxxm 
Rabbinism  as  a  sin,  fatal  to  bis  caste  as  a  Jew. 

As  the  son  of  a  priest,  and,  as  such,  himself  a  destined 
priest  hereafter,  John  would  early  learn  all  the  details  of  the 
Temple  service,  and,  doubtless,  often  went  with  his  parents 
Ic  the  Temple,  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  which  he  could  see 
from  Hebron.  The  countless  pilgrims  at  the  great  feasts  :  the 
solemnities  of  the  altar,  with  its  turbaned,  white-robed,  bare- 
footed priests :  the  swelling  music  of  the  Levites,  who,  each 
morning,  sang  the  psalms  of  the  day,  in  the  inner  court,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  citterns,  harps,  and  cymbals,  and 
the  deep  roll  of  the  great  Temple  organ,  whose  music  the 
Rabbis,  with  fond  exaggeration,  spoke  of  as  heard  at  Jericho,*^'  ■  S^^gjj, 
—would  be  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  the  splendour  of  SJSL,  m 
the  newly  built  Temple,  resplendent  in  snowy  marble  and  Art.*>v^ 
gold,  would  kindle  at  once  his  pride  and  affection.  He  "i- 
would,  necessarily,  rise  to  manhood  coloured  by  the  influences 
around  him,  and  these  all  tended  to  the  narrowest  Judaism. 
Living  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  he  was  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  rigid  and  intolerant;  unlike 
Jesus,  whose  Galilaean  home  kept  him  in  a  freer  air,  far  from 
the  dead  conservatism  of  the  Temple  city,  and  from  the 
bigotry  of  its  schools  and  people. 

But  though  thus,  by  birth,  education,  and  circumstances, 
naturally,  a  strict  and  rigid  Jew,  higher  influences  sur- 
rounded John,  from  his  birth,  than  those  of  mere  formalism. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  righteous^  before  God,^«  Lukeuc 
in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  Rabbinical  blamelessness. 
Their  religion  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  they  were  among 
the  remnant  in  Israel  who  fulfilled  the  sacred  ideal  of  the 
divine  requirements  :  they  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly  with  their  God.^  Their  son  inherited  their"  Mi<»hia 
finest  characteristics.  Even  from  childhood  he  showed  his 
religious  bias.**  The  only  son  of  a  priest^  he  might  have  passed  ••  L«k«  l  ia 
through  life  with  flattering  respect,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
modest  plenty,  but  he  early  caught  the  spirit  of  the  heroes  of 
Ills  race,  of  whom  he  heard  and  read  so  much  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  Disdaining  self-indulgent  ease,  his  soul  kindled 
under  the  influences  of  home,  of  the  times,  and  of  religion. 
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JHARxxm.  into  a  fervent  enthusiasm,  which  formed  its  loftiest  conception 
of  life  in  asceticism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice.  Always  more  or 
less  in  fieivour  with  his  race,  this  tendency  was  more  frequent 

»  suBid,  T.  na  in  the  Jewish  priesthood  than  in  any  other  of  antiquity.^ 
Feeling  the  pulses  of  the  spiritual  excitement  which  throbbed 
through  the  people  around  him  :  pondering  their  suflferings, 
their  sins,  and  their  hopes,  John  gave  himself  up,  though 
born  a  priest,  to  the  higher  mission  of  a  prophet,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  evils  he  so  deeply 
deplored,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers* 

His  course  was,  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  determined  by 
an  act  of  his  parents,  before  his  birth.     They  had  made  a 

■  ivom  ■»jj     vow  in  his  name  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite^^  all  his  life,  and 

(iMKtff^,  to 

o»a6c»to.to  had  thus  marked  him  out  as  one  formally  devoted  to  Grod, 
and  he  freely  adopted  the  vow.  The  Nazaiite,  among  the 
Jews,  was  one,  of  either  sex,  consecrated  to  God  as  peculiarly 
His.  The  conception  was  the  natural  development,  in  earnest 
spirit,  of  the  self-mortification,  for  religious  ends,  by  fasts 
and  the  like,  common  to  all  Eastern  races.  It  had  been 
practised  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  already 
formulated  as  a  recognized  institution  in  the  Book  of  Numr 

•  cLiLi-n.  bers.^^    The  Nazarite  was  required   to  abstain   altogether 

from  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks,  even  from  vinegar,  or  any 
83nTup  or  preparation  of  the  grape,  and  from  grapes  them- 
selves, and  raisins.  All  the  days  of  his  Nazariteship  he  was 
to  eat  nothing  made  of  the  vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the 
-  Womb  «L4.    husk.^^**    "  No  razor  was  to  come  upon  his  head ;"  he  was  to 

•  v«.i.         *^be  holy,"  and  to  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.^^ 

To  guard  against  any  legal  defilement  from  a  corpse,  he  was 
to  go  near  no  dead  body,  even  if  it  were  that  of  his  father, 

•  v«  T,        mother,   brother,  or    sister,^^   because  the  consecration   of 

God  was  on  his  head ;  and  if,  by  chance,  death  came  where 
he  was,  the  defilement  could  only  be  removed  by  a  seven 
days'  "  unclcanness,"  to  be  followed  by  shaving  his  head,  and 
presenting  a  special  trespass-offering.  His  vow  was,  more- 
over, regarded  as  broken,  and  he  had  to  begin  its  fulfilment 
again. 
u  AotoiL»,3(  A  Nazarite  vow  was  commonly  made  for  a  fixed  time,®* 
but  parents  might  vow  for  their  infant,  or  even  unborif 
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children,  tliat  tliey  should  be  Nazorites  for  life.  It  was  thus  chap  nm 
in  the  case  of  John;  it  had  been  so  with  Samuel  and 
Samson,  and,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  case  of  James 
ite  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  But  though  consecrated 
to  God,  and  marked  as  such  by  special  signs,  the  Nazarite 
vBs  not  a  monk,  who  withdrew  wholly  from  family,  social, 
or  civil  life,  and  thus  shut  himself  out  from  all  useful  activity. 
The  sound  sense  of  early  antiquity  had  no  conception  of 
such  selfish  devotion.  He  only  shunned  certain  aspects  or 
parts  of  common  life,  though  some,  of  their  own  accord, 
carried  self-denial  farther.**  Not  a  few  retired  into  the"'*-'^^'' 
desolation  of  the  hills  of  southern  Judea,  and  lived  rudely 
in  caves,  allowing  themselves  only  the  rough  fare  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  coarsest  clothing.  Others,  like  James 
the  Just,  used  no  oil  for  anointing,  though  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life  in  warm  countries,  and  ate  no  flesh.**  The "  Ea«*L  u «. 
shrinking  avoidance  of  all  levitical  defilement,  which 
dictated  such  mortifications,  was  held  due  to  their  special 
consecration  to  God,  whom  such  rigid  ceremonial  purity 
was  supposed  to  honour.  The  shunning  the  sight  of  the 
dead  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  was  required  from  the 
levitically  holiest  man  of  the  nation — ^the  high  priest.**  The  ••  Lwr.n.  il 
abstaining  from  wine  and  strong  drink  guarded  against  an 
offence  doubly  evil  in  one  who  had  given  himself  to  God, 
and  was  a  security  for  vigour  and  clearness  of  mind  in  His 
service.  The  uncut  'hair  was,  perhaps,  a  visible  sign  of  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  Jehovah. 
The  hair  was  the  symbol  of  manly  vigour,  its  crown  and  orna- 
ment ;  and  its  untouched  locks  thus  symbolized  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  reason  and  higher  powers  to  God.  Thus  especially 
*'holy,"  the  life-long  Nazarite  stood  on  an  equality  with  a 
priest,  and  might  enter  the  inner  Temple,  as  we  see  in  the 
instance  of  James  the  Just. 

The  Nazarite  vow  was  often  taken  to  attain  some  wish — 
fur  health,  safety,  or  success — from  God.  But  where  it  was 
Tor  life,  no  such  selfish  aims  could  be  cherished.  .  In  lower 
^•oses,  like  that  of  Samson,  there  might  be  a  vague  craving 
for  special  favour  from  God,  but  in  such  as  that  of  John, 
the  impelling  motive  was  intense  desire  after  the  highest 
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^"^•^^™-  reli^ous  attainments.  It  was  in  him  a  visible  and  enduring 
protest  against  the  worldliness  and  spiritual  indifference  of 
mankind  at  large. 

The  time  of  Samson  and  Samuel,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  greatest 

"  SuSJr^S"  S^^^  of  Nazaritism,®**  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander 
era  of  the  prophets,  beginning  with  Samuel,  and  for  the 
great  spiritual  movement  of  the  reign  of  the  first  kings. 
Less  than  two  hundred  years  after  David,  however,  Amos 

»  Amotiu^te.  laments  the  mockery  with  which  the  people  treated  it.** 
Yet  Nazarites  must  always  have  been  numerous  in  Israel, 
for  the  duplicity  of  the  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Schelach,  in 
regard  to  the  sacrifices  required  to  discharge  three  hundred 
Nazarites  from  their  vow,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  disastrous 

w  Derenboni«.  quarrcl  with  Alexander  Jannaeus.^  Even  two  hundred  years 
ouiem        before,  the  vitality  of  the  institution  must  have  declined.    "  I 

■  AbovtBiasoo.  never,  through  life,"  said  Simeon  the  Just,  at  that  time,*® 
*'liked  to  taste  the  trespass-offering  of  a  Nazarite.  Once, 
however,  a  man  of  the  South  came  to  me  who  had  made  the 
Nazarite  vow.  I  looked  at  him.  He  had  glorious  eyes,  a  noble 
face, and  his  hair  feU  over  his  shoulders  in  great  waving  masses. 
*  Why  do  you  wish  to  cut  off  this  magnificent  hair,  and  be 
a  Nazarite  no  longer  ? '  I  asked  him.  ^  I  am  shepherd  to  my 
father,'  said  he,  *  in  the  to^vn  where  I  live.  One  day,  in 
drawing  water  from  the  spring,  I  saw  my  likeness  below,  and 
felt  a  secret  pride.  An  evil  thought  began  to  lay  hold  on 
me  and  destroy  me.  Then,  I  said,  Wicked  creature!  you 
would  fain  be  proud  of  what  is  not  yours,  and  ought 
to  be  no  more  to  you  than  dust  and  worthlessness ;  I  vow 
to  my  God  that  I  shall  cut  off  my  hair  for  His  glory.' " 
"  Forthwith,"  continued  Simeon,  '*  I  embraced  him  and  said, 

»  NaA)fiiii,Li.  *  Would  that  we  had  many  Nazarites  like  thee  in  Israel.*  *'*^^ 

The  instinct  which  has  led  men,  in  evQvy  religion,  and  in 
all  ages,  to  adopt  an  ascetic  life,  doubtless  springs  from  the 
belief,  that  self-denial  and  the  subjugation  of  the  body,  leavt 
the  soul  more  free  to  attend  to  its  special  interests.  Buddhism 
is  a  system  of  self-mortification,  and  Brahmanism  has  its 
Yogus,  or  devotees,  who  aspire,  by  the  renunciation  of  all 
that  can   make  life  pleasant,  to   attain    union    with    the 
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Supreme  Spirit     Mohammedanism  has  its  fakirs,  who  seek  oHAv^^jxin 

to  subdue  the  flesh  by  their  austerities,  and  to  strengthen  the 

soul  by  contemplation  and  prayer*    The  Egyptian  priests 

passed  their  novitiate  in  the  deserts,  where,  like  John,  they 

lived  in  caves.     "  The  priests  in  Heliopolis,**  says  Plutarch,^  «•  waet  oriria 

^'  bring  no  wine  into  the  temple,  as  it  is  not  seemly  to  drink 

by  day,  whilst  the  Lord  and  King,  Helios  (the  sun),  looks 

on ;  the  others  drink  wine,  but  very  little.   They  have  many 

fasts,  during  which  they  refrain  from  wine,  and  continuously 

meditate  on  divine  things,  learn,  and  teach  them/' 

Reaction  from  the  corruption  around,  the  weariness  of  the 
world,  natural  in  a  period  of  universal  unquiet  and  uncer* 
tainty,  and  the  wish  to  follow  out  the  letter  of  the  law 
exactly,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  austere  life  by  many 
in  Palestine.  As  the  Nazarites  strove  to  attain  ideal 
ceremonial  purity  in  rude  isolation,  others  sought  it  in 
brotherhoods.  Joseph us^^  classes  as  one  of  the  four  great"  AntzULe) 
parties  of  his  day,  the  Essenes,^  an  order  numbering  about 
4,000  members,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,^  more  or  less  devoted  «  pmo.  m. 
to  an  ascetic  life.  Like  the  Pharisees,  they  were  a  develop- 
ment of  the  zeal  for  the  Law  which  had  first  marked  the  Hasi- 
dim,  in  the  Maccabasan  wars.  The  feverish  anxiety  to  avoid 
levitical  defilement,  which  had  already  given  rise  to  Phari- 
saism, found  its  extreme  expression  in  these  ultra  rigid 
legalists,  who  hoped,  by  isolation,  to  attain  ceremonial 
righteousness  impossible  in  the  open  world.  The  strictness 
and  asceticism  of  others,  appeared  only  a  hypocritical  effemi- 
nacy in  their  severer  eyes.^  But,  even  with  them,  there  were  «  Gr»et«,iii.4C8 
grades  of  strictness,  for  only  the  most  rigid  withdrew  from 
society.  The  Pharisees  had  had  brotherhoods  and  unions^ ««  see  i«ce  27.0 
for  generations,  and  in  Egypt  there  were  colonies  of 
"Therapeuta3,"  who  lived  a  lonely,  contemplative,  idle  life,  in 
the  desert,  coming  together  only  for  common  worship  and 
holy  meals.  But  the  Essenes  were  as  far  from  the  saintly 
idleness  of  the  one,  as  from  the  restless  demagogue  activity 
of  the  others.  The  Pharisees,  as  years  passed  on,  had 
become  constantly  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Separated, 
»mce  they  eagerly  courted  the  multitude,  and  compassed 
sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  frequented  the  comers 
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?HAf>  xxin.  and  public  places,  to  make  a  show  of  their  piety.  Ideal  legal 
purity  could  not  be  attained  by  such  a  life,  and  hence  mem- 
bers who  aspired  to  a  higher  standard,  withdrew,  to  form 
sacred  colonies  by  themselves. 

The  rise  of  these  desert  colonies  is  not  known,  but  tliC 
wanderer  over  the  district  between  Jerusalem^  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  days  of  John,  came,  every  here  and  there,  on  such 
settlements,  in  the  narrow,  shady  wadys,  sometimes  green 
in  their  liollows,  which  sink  in  great  numbers  from  the 
high  stony  plateau,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  sad 
appearance,  their  life  strictly  regulated  by  the  law,  in  the 
le'jst  detail,  gave  them  the  air  of  people  weary  of  life,  who 
Jiad  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  prepare  for  death.  They 
seemed  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  life-long  penance, 
in  hope  of  gaining  heaven. 

The  upper  valley  of  Engedi,  where  Pliny  tolls  us  most  of 
the  Essenes  had  settled,  was  exactly  suited  for  the  monkish 
life  they  had  chosen.  A  zigzag  path  leads  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judca,  about  three  hours  north  of  Masada,  by  a 
steep  descent  of  fully  1,500  feet,  over  loose  rocks  and  stone??, 
to  a  rich  spring,  which  makes  its  way  under  a  luxuriant  growl  h 
of  shrubs  and  bushes,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  EngeJi, 
the  goat's  spring,  may  well  have  been  given  from  the  wild  goats 
having  first  found  out  and  used  the  steep  path.  A  tropical 
vegetation  supplies  the  simple  wants  of  life  almost  without 
labour.  In  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  wady,  and  in  others  run- 
ning parallel  with  it,  the  Essenes  found  exactly  the  localities 
that  suited  them.  Each  colony  had  its  own  synagogue,  its 
common  hall  for  meals  and  assemblies,  and  its  provision  for 
daily  baths  in  running  water.  Besides  these  settlers,  there 
were  lonely  hermits,  living  beside  solitary  mountain  springs, 
to  be  able  to  secure  their  ceremonial  purity  still  better  than 

•  7<ML  vjtu.  fl  their  brethren,  by  more  frequent  bathing.**  These  anchorets, 
the  precursors  of  the  Christian  monks,  lived  solely  on  the  wild 
plants  of  the  hill-sides,  but,  yet,  were  frequently  surrounded 
by  large  n  inn  hers  of  disciples,  who  adopted  their  painful 
discipline.  Colonies  were  also  formed  in  various  outlj^ng 
tOMms  of  Judea,  the  members  maintaining  the  same  rites  as 
their  brethren,  and  having  always  ceremonially  pure  accom- 
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fflodation  for  them  when  they  wandered  from  the  hills.    It  ouap.  xxm 
neems  as  if  the  order  had  originally  lived  wholly  among  men, 
and  had  only  gradually  retired  to  more  or  less  complete 
flcclusion,  as  dread  of  defilement  grew  more  intense,*^  «  bbu.  jwiil 

Tlieir  whole  day  was  spent  in  labour  in  the  field,  or  in 
tLe  care  of  cattle,  or  in  that  of  bees,  and  in  other  useful 
industries.*^    They  thus  provided  nearly  all  they  wanted  «  Aat  ^m  i.  ^ 

.  •!>  PliUo,  U.  467. 

buying  what  little  they  required  besides,  through  a  special 
officer.  They  neither  bought  nor  sold  among  themselves,  but 
exchanged  as  each  required,  and  they  would  hardly  use  coin, 
irom  its  bearing  an  image. 

The  supreme  end  of  their  retirement,  either  in  associa- 
tions or  as  solitary  hermits,  was  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  with 
all  possible  strictness.  They  read  it  not  only  on  Sabbath, 
but  day  and  night,  all  other  reading  being  forbidden.  To 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses  was  the  highest  crime,  punish- 
able with  death,  and  to  give  up  hb  Books  was  a  treachery 
which  no  Essene  would  commit,  even  under  the  agonies  of 
torture  or  death.™ 

The  superstitious  dread  of  defilement,  which  required  the 
cups  and  platters  of  one  company  of  Pharisees  to  be  cleaned 
for  the  use  of  another,*^  was  caiTied  even  farther  by  the  •  cMgor  vn 
Easenes.  In  imitation  of  the  priestly  meals  in  the  Ternp^ 
from  which  the  '*  unclean  "  were  scrupulously  excluded,  they 
had  common  meals,  morning  and  evening,  before  and  after 
the  day's  work ;  all  novices  till  the  third  year,  and  all  who 
were  not  of  the  order,  being  excluded  as  leviticaily  unclean. 
The  dining  hall  was  as  sacred  as  a  synagogue,  the  vessels 
and  dishes  purified  with  sleepless  care,  and  even  the  clothing 
worn  during  the  meals  was  counted  holy.  Priests  invoked 
a  blessing  over  the  food,  and  it  was  eaten  in  reverent  silence. 
Whoever  became  members  of  the  order,  gave  up  all  they 
possessed  to  it,  and  the  common  stock  thus  obtained,  added 
to  the  fruit  and  earnings  of  the  general  labour,  were  shared 
by  all ;  the  old  and  sick  receiving  the  tenderest  care. 

The  earnestness  of  the  order  showed  itself  in  its  principles. 
The  novices  had  to  promise  "  to  honour  God,  to  be  righteous 
towards  man,  to  injure  no  one,  either  at  the  bidding  of 
another  or  of  their  own  accord,  to  hate  evil,  to  promote 
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jHAP.  xxm  good,  to  be  faithful  to  every  one,  especially  those  in 
authority,  to  love  the  truth,  to  unmask  liars,  and  to 
keep  the  hand  from  theft,    and   the  conscience  ftom  up- 

•  f;P-'^yJ^„^ righteous  gain/'**  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  no  oatha 
AStEfjiti.*.  permitted,  save  those  by  which  members  were  admitted  tu 
the  order.  War,  and  even  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  was 
held  unlawful,  nor  would  they  even  use  animal  food,  since 
the  Law  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Trade,  except  so  far 
as  their  simple  wants  required,  was  discountenanced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  was 
pure  and  lofty,  their  slavish  devotion  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances marked  them  as  the  most  superstitious  of  their 
nation.  There  were  four  grades  of  levitical  "cleanness," 
through  which  the  novice  rose  only  by  a  long  and  stem  pro- 
bation, and  it  was  defilement  that  needed  to  be  washed  away 
by  a  bath,  for  the  member  of  a  higher  grade  to  be  touched  by 

«  iieii  judB.  one  of  a  lower.'^  Priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
any  sacred  rite,  but  the  Essenes  bathed  their  whole  body  in 
cold  water  before  every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  pre- 
pared by  one  of  their  own  number.  They  bathed,  also,  each 
morning,  before  uttering  the  name  of  God.  On  Sabbaths, 
they  would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its  place,  and 
they  prepared  all  their  food  on  Friday,  to  avoid  kindling  a 

rt  BMi  jud.  iL  fire  on  the  sacred  day.*^  They  refused  to  eat  flesh  or  wine, 
partly  from  fear  of  defilement,  partly  because  they  wished 
to  reproduce  in  their  whole  lives  the  strictness  of  the 
Nazarites,  of  the  priests  during  their  ministrations,  and  of 
the  old  Rechabites.  Thus,  their  only  food  was  that  pre- 
scribed to  others  for  fasts.  They  kept  aloof  from  the 
Temple,  though  they  sent  the  usual  gifts — ^for  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  ofibring  involved  partaking  in  a  sacrificial  meal, 
which  would  have  defiled  them.  In  some  of  their  colonies 
women  were  not  suffered,  from  the  same  dread  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  though  they  did  not  wholly  forbid  marriage,  the 
wife  was  required  to  undergo  even  moi-e  ceremonial 
cleansings  than  the  brethren.  They  kept  a  watchful  guard 
that  no  one  was  defiled  by  the  spittle  of  another,  and  that 
it  did  not  fall  on  the  right  side.  The  anointing  oil,  which 
was  to  other  Jews  a  festal  luxury,  in  which  the  Psalmist  had 
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gloried,  as  dropping  fix)m  Aaron's  beard,  was,  to  the  Essene,  oHAPjixni 
an  uncleanness,  which  needed  to  be  washed  away ;  a  brother, 
expelled  from  the  order,  would  rather  starve  to  death, 
than  touch  food  prepared  by  a  common  Jew,  nor  would  any 
Roman  torture  force  him  to  lose  his  caste.^^    The  whole  life  «  iml  jca  u 
of  an  Essene  was  a  long  terror  of  defilement.    The  work 
of  the  colony  began  before  sunrise,  with  psalms  and  hymns» 
followed  by  prayer  and  washing.    They  then  went  to  their 
days   work.     At  eleven — ^the    fifth  hour — the    scattered 
labourers  gathered  again  for  a  common  bath  in  cold  water. 
The  woollen  dress  in  which  they  worked  was  now  laid  aside, 
and  the  consecrated  dress  of  the  order  put  on,  in  prepara- 
iion  for  their  eating  together,  and  their  meal,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  bread  and  a  single  kind  of  vegetable,  was 
eaten  with  prayer,  in  solemn  stillness.    The  holy  dress  was 
then  laid  aside,  and  work  resumed.     In  the  evening,  the 
second  meal  was  taken,  with  the  same  solemnities  and  rites^ 
and  worship  closed  the  day,  that  only  pure  thoughts  might 
fill  their  souls  as  they  retired  to  rest.      One  day  followed 
another,  with  the  monotony  of  pendulum  beats,  in  precisely 
ie  same  round  of  unbending  forma 

The  Essenes,  as  the  mystics  of  Judaism,  naturally  gave 
themselves  to  metaphysical  speculations,  and,  like  the 
Rabbis,  they  revelled  in  fantastic  allegorizing  of  Scrip- 
ture. From  the  philosophic  Judaism  of  Alexandria, 
they  borrowed  notions  on  free  will  and  fate,  and  from 
Persia  and  Greece,  with  both  of  which  their  race  had 
been,  for  long  periods,  in  contact,  they  adopted  various 
dogmas.  The  soul,  they  imagined,  was  a  subtle  ether,  of 
heavenly  origin,  drawn  down  to  earth  by  a  fell  necessity, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  body  till  set  free  at  death.  It  was  then 
lx)me  away,  if  pure,  beyond  the  ocean,  to  a  region  where 
rtorms  were  unknown,  and  where  the  heat  was  tempered 
by  a  gentle  west  wind,  perpetually  blowing  from  the  ocean, 
ff  it  had  neglected  the  Law,  however,  it  was  carried  ofi^  to  a 
dark,  wintry  abyss,  to  dwell  there  for  ever.^  Every  moni-«  neiuodnf 
ing,  the  Essenes  paid  homage  to  the  Sun,  and  they  would  ^'^ 
not,  at  any  time,  let  its  beams  fall  on  anything  levitically 
^cleao. 
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oHAP.  xxm.  The  community  of  goods  among  them  wm  a  necessity  of 
their  mode  of  life,  since  the  order  alone  could  supply  the 
wants  of  its  members.  It  had  the  result  of  enforciDg 
simplicity.  An  under  garment,  without  sleeves,  was  their 
only  clothing  in  summer,  and  a  rough  mantle  their  prophet- 
like  winter  garb.  The  inter-relation  of  the  diflFerent  colonics 
made  money  useless  in  travelling,  for  there  was  no  need  of 
it  when,  at  each  resting  place,  their  frugal  wants  were  freely 
supplied  by  any  brother.  They  had  no  servants,  and,  as 
they  recognized  no  distinction  but  that  of  "  clean  and  un 
clean,"  they  could  have  no  slaves. 

The  grand  aim  of  this  amazing  system  of  self-denial  and 
ascetic  endurance  is  told  by  Josephus,  in  a  brief  sentence. 
"  Consecrated,  from  childhood,  by  many  purifications,  and 
familiar,  beyond  thought,  with  the  Holy  Books,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets,  they  claim  to  see  intothe  future, 
and,  in  truth,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  their 

■  mn  jQd  prophecies  have  been  found  false."  **  The  belief  that  they 
could  attain  direct  communion  with  God,  by  intense  legal 
purification  and  mystic  contemplation,  and  even  pass,  in  the 
end,  to  such  transcendental  vision  as  would  reveal  to  tliciii 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  was  the  supreme  motive  to  endure 
a  life  of  so  much  privation  and  self-denial:  A  similar 
course  had  been  followed  before  their  day,  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  divine  visions,  and  communion  with  higher 
powers.  *'  In  those  days,"  says  Daniel,  **  I  was  mourninj; 
three  full  weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
flesh  or  wine  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at 
all,  till  three  whole  weeks  were  fulfilled.  And  on  the  fonr- 
and-twentieth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was  by  the  side  of  the 
great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel,"  then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen, 
whose  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz."  In  the 
same  way,  Esdras  prepared  himself,  beforehand,  for  his 
visions — "  Go  to  the  flower}'  open,  where  there  is  no  house," 
said  the  angel  to  him,  "  and  eat  only  the  herbs  of  the  field; 
taste  no  flesh,  drink  no  wine,  but  eat  herbs  only,  and  pray 
unto  the  Highest  continually;  then  will  I  come  and  talk 

»  2  »^'Tm  •.    with  thee."  *• 
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It  was  universally  believed  that  the  future  was   open  cHARxxm 
before  the  aged  members  of  the  order,  who  had  laboured 
after  "  purity "  through  life.     Their  souls  were  supposed 
to  be  well-nigh  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  and  able 
to  wander  forth  to  the  world  beyond.     Thus  an  Essene 
was  said  to  have   prophesied  his  miserable  death  to  the 
brother  of  the  first  Aristobulus  ;^  and  another  to  have  pre-  •  Bau.  jaii  a 
dieted  to  the  boy  Ilerod  that  he  would  be  king,  and  that  he    u-  «• 
would  have  a  long  reign,  after  he  had  gained  the  crown.*^  •  Am  »».  lo.  & 
This  gift  of  prophecy  was  believed  by  Herod  and  his  sons,*^  •  Sa^SS 
no  less  than  among  the  people,  and  hence  an  Essene  was    ^Tiii^  ^'^ 
often  sent  for  when  a  bad  dream  disturbed  royalty,  or    7.1.''"**"' 
anxiety  for  the  future  troubled  it.*^    With  such   mystic  ••  s*  the  in. 

•^  ^  ttuice  of 

cbuins,  the  expectations  of  Israel  must  have  been  their  chief    toj'tor  wSi. 

thought      Their  old  men  dreamed   dreams,    their  young    JS!».  ^*"** 

men  saw  visions,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  prophesied, 

as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophet  s  signs  of  the  coming  of 

the  Messiah.^^      Yet  we  have  no    proof  that   they    anti-  •  ^^  «• «. 

cipated  it  as  near,  or  applied  themselves  in  any  practical 

way  to  a  preparation  of  Israel  for  it.    It  was  only  a  fond 

mid  airy  vision  of  the  ideal  future.    They  were  rigid  Pre- 

destinarians,  believing  that  all  things,  in  the  course  of  nature 

and  in  the  life  of  man,  are  fixed  by  fate.^^     Where  there*  Ant.idn.ao 

was  no  moral  freedom,  it  was  idle  either  to  preach  or  teach, 

and  so  they  did  neither. 

As  was  natural  with  minds  occupied  mainly  with  subjects 
above  human  grasp,  the  speculations  of  the  order  became 
wild,  and  often  monstrous.  The  novice  was  required  by  a 
fearful  oath  to  conceal  the  secret  names  of  the  angels, 
which  were  known  to  the  brotherhood,  and  gave  him  who 
learned  them  power,  by  pronouncing  them,  to  draw  down 
these  awful  beings  from  heaven.  The  Apocryphal  literature 
of  the  day  boasted  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  angels, 
with  their  powers  and  offices ;  and  the  Essenes,  like  the 
Rabbis,  believed  that  by  secret  spells,  in  which  these  names 
plived  a  foremost  part,  they  could  command  their  services 
for  good  or  evil,  as  the  services  of  the  genii  are  at  the  com 
mand  of  the  magicians  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  They  be- 
lieved also,  in  common  with  the  age,  in  the  secret  magic 
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OBAP.  xxnL  powers  of  plants  and  stones,  and  they  had  much,  besides, 
the  disclosure  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  Secrecy 
was,  indeed,  a  characteristic  of  the  order.  The  neophyte 
bound  himself  by  a  terrible  oath,  "  neither  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  the  brotherhood,  nor  to  discover  any  of  their 
doctrines  to  others,  even  if  he  should  have  to  die  for  his 
refusal.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate their  doctrines  to  no  one,  except  as  he  himself  had 
received  them,  and  that  he  would  keep  inviolably  secret  the 

■  Bell.  jnd.jL    books  of  the  order,  and  the  names  of  the  an^i^els/'  ® 

8. 7. 

The  influence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  however,  was  small, 
for  its  members  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  teeming 
population,  and  made  no  attempt  at  propagandism,  but 
AntiioritiM  li'^^d  entirely  apart  from  men.  The  natural  product  of  the 
i?fi^ton^  times,  with  its  Messianic  hopes,  its  striving  after  legal 
i4)8iaa.i^  righteousness,  its  glorification  of  the  past,  and  its  contact 
H^SiiS'r**  ^^^^  heathen  superstition,  it  served  the  purpose,  in  some 
^i^t(sL  measure,  of  drawng  away  the  thoughts  from  the  dream  of 
jo8i,gV  national  political  clorv,  and  of  preparinff  the  soil  for  the 
JoSri?"""**"  ^^^^  spiritual  conception  of  the  Messiah,  which  John  and 
Skii^  Jesus  were  to  introduce.  The  Essenes  came  in  contact  with 
Keh^G^  the  people  as  healers,  prophets,  dream-interpreters,  aiul 
L282--306.     exorcists,  not  as   teachers  or   preachers.     Their  religious 

I>«ronboiirg,  ^         '  *  O 

plIr«?inof*  ^  exercises  and  pure  ideas  were  cherished  in  the  community 
JSSliea.  without  an  attempt  to  spread  them  through  the  nation ; — in 
"^■oner.;    marked  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  whose  life  was  a  fervent 

In  Heraog't  *  ' 

^tiro??'  ministry  to  the  masses  of  his  countryman,  and,  still  more, 
^^iSfko.  to  Jesus, — ^for  he  lived  in  constant  contact  with  men,  even 
those  shunned  alike  by  Essene  and  Rabbi,  as  unclean :  showed 
the  most  perfect  superiority  to  all  ritual  narrowness ;  set 
light  by  ceremonial  purity,  or  superstitious  Sabbath  laws ; 
discarded  fasting;  took  part  in  the  social  enjojonent  oi 
feasts,  and  meals,  and  marriages,  and  left  a  new  code  of  rules 
and  maxims  for  His  disciples.  Essenism  was,  at  best,  only 
the  vivid  culmination  of  the  past,  doomed  to  pass  away,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  create. 

From  their  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  have  been  assigned 
a  rank  among  the  spiritual  forces  of  their  age,  to  which  in 
reality    they   had  no   claim.      If  their  moral  purity  and 
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spiritual  depth,  breathed  of  the  prophets  rather  than  the  theo-  ccAPjtxni 
cracy,  arid  made  their  order,  in  so  far,  a  herald  of  Christianity, 
their  exaggerated  ceremonialism,  their  harsh  austerity,  and 
their  fantastic  and  half-heathen  superstitions  iieutralized, 
to  a  large  extent,  this  healthy  influence.     Still,  in  some 
directions,  they  surpassed  in  true  morality  anything  in  the 
last  centuries  of  Jewish  life.      It  gives  even  their  harsh 
asceticism  a  higher  dignity,  that  it  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  a  mercenary  service  for  external  reward,  but  a 
self-denying  attempt  to  keep  out  evil  from  the  soul,  and  thus 
prepare  it  for  that  high  communion  with  God,  in  whose 
sacred  calm  the  still  small  voice  of  divine  revelations  grows 
audible.    For  the  first  time  since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  soul  was  declared  to  be  the  end  of  religion. 
While  the  Rabbis  distracted  the  age  with  their  fierce  party 
strifes  about  the  merely  external,  another  kind  of  life  ripened 
in  the  seclusion  of  the   colonies  of  Essenes,  which  bore 
better  fruit,  because  it  concerned  itself  with  the  need  of  a 
New  Birth,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  not  with  the 
theocracy,  the  Temple,  or  politics.     The  likeness  to  Chris- 
tianity,    where    it    exists   in    Essenism,    was   not    in   ita 
institutions,  but  in  the  quiet  and    meditative  frame  that 
breathed  through  the  community  in  its  religious  serious- 
ness and  priestiy  consecration  of  life — the  *'  daily  keeping 
of  Sabbath'*  which  was  also  the  ideal  of  the  first  Christian 
communions.     These  characteristics  of  the  order  were,  in 
some  degree,  common  also  to  those  who,  after  them,  were 
"the  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  land,"  although  its    doc- 
trines and  ideas  offered,  otherwise,   rather  a  contrast  to 
Christianity  than  a  resemblance: 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

oBAp.  mv.  "VrO  one  is  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  It  is  not 
J-^  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  religious 
earnestness  found  expression  in  the  ascetic  self-denial  and 
retirement   from    the  world    of  Nazarites,    Essenes,     and 

•  schBiw'i       even  of  others,  not  connected  with  either,^  the  youns:  enthu- 

Lehrbuch,  617,  '  .  i  . 

J  schuwr,  618.   siast  of  Hebron^  withdrew  from  his  family  and  mankind, 

to  the  caves  of  the  wilderness  stretching  away  from  his 

native    town.      In    an    age    so  troubled    in   politics   and 

religion,  the  peaceful  simplicity  of  such  a  hermit  life  was 

irresistible,  and  in  its  calm  retirement  men  could  work  out 

their  salvation  by  prayer,  fasts,  washings,  and  rigid  zeal  for 

the  Law,  with  no  one  to  make  them  afraid.     The  weary 

heart  found  repose  in  a  solitude,  where  the  great  world,  with 

its  discord,  turmoil,  and  confusion,  its  cruelty,  selfishness, 

Morriioii'.Dfeand  treachcrv,  was   shut    out.*      The   psaka-singing,   the 

M^  ill,         ceremonies,  and  the  quiet  industry  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes, 

sent  strange    emotions  of  gentleness  and  awe  into  men's 

hearts,  in  an  age  when,  everywhere  else,  wickedness  reigned 

triumphant.     In  such  dark  days  these  spots  shone  with  a 

holy  light.     Having  fled,  in  horror,  from  prevalent  violence 

and   sin, — by  the   natural  law  of  reaction,  the   fugitives 

sought  to  extinguish  in  themselves  the  simplest  instincts 

of  human  nature.    It  was  thus,  afterwards,  in  the  awful  times 

of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  deserts  of 

Egypt  and  Syria  were  filled  with  a  strange  population, 

fleeing  from  the  wild  tumult  and  commotion  under  which 

the  earth  reeled.      It  was  thus,  also,   in   the    fierce    and 

lawless  middle  ages,  when  the  cloister  was  like  a  speck  of 

blue  in  a  heaven  of  storm.     Asceticism,  in  these  different 
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periods,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  history,  was  the  only  pro-  ohap^iv 
test  which  told  with  sufficient  force  against  the  rampant  evil 
around     Eleven  centuries  after  Christ,  a  similar  state  of 
society  made  the  ascetic  life  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  souls, 
even  where  they  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world.     St 
Bernard's  saintly  mother,*  the  model  of  Christian  charity*  aj).i(»l 
and  lowliness,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  graces.    By 
scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by  the  avoidance 
il  worldly  pleasures,   by  fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils^  she 
strove  after  that  vision  of  self-sacrifice  and  humility,  which 
alone  was  attractive  in  that  ap^e.*     Asceticism  is  not  needed »  Morrison',  si 
now.    Its  place  has  been  more  nobly  filled  by  the  claims  of 
Christian  work  for  others,  but  in  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and 
for  long  centuries  after,  it  was  a  natural  tendency. 

The  wilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches,  far 
and  near,  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Judea^  begin- 
ning  almost    at    Jerusalem,    and  reaching   away,   under 
different    names,    to    the    Dead    Sea    and    the    southern 
desert,   as   its   distaiit   limits.      It   is   a  dreary   waste   of 
rocky  valleys ;  in  some  parts  stern  and  terrible — the  rocks 
cleft  and  shattered  by  earthquakes  and   convulsions,  into 
rifts  and  gorges  sometimes  p.  thousand  feet  in  depth,  though 
only  thirty  or  forty  in  width ;  in  others,  stretching  out  in 
bare  chalk  hills  full  of  caves,  or  in  white,  flint-bound  ridges, 
and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occasional  reservoir, 
hewn  in  the  hard  limestone,  to  supply  Avater  in  a  country 
destitute  of  springs.     One  may  travel  all  day,  and  see  no 
other  life  than  the  desert  partridge,  and  a  chance  fox  or 
vulture.     Only  the  dry  and  fleshy  plants,  which  require  no 
water,  grow  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation  is  the  white  broom  bushes,  which  blossom 
in  March  and  April.    The  whole  district  is,  in  fact,  the  slope 
of  the  midland  chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest  *  \t^ "  **■ 
point  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  1,000  or  1,500  feet,    i^^i^ 
a^.  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  Hebrews  fitly  call  it   tnmms:^ 
Jeshimon^ — "  the  appallinff  desolation  "  or  "  horror  " — for  it  is    ^  (jMhftm 
not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  region,     rarts  of  it   ^^^'^^^ 
are  deserted  even  by  the  Arabs.     On  the  northern  side,    SSJu^^k^ 
valleys  of  great  depth,  sinking  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  almost   JSaying. 
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CHAP.  XXIV,  preclude  travelling  except  in  their  troughs,  and  farther  south 
the  country  is  absolutely  impassable.  Huge  perpendicular 
gorges,  of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  in  some  places  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  have .  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  great  torrents,  rushing  in  winter  ovei 
the  precipices,  towards  the  Dead  Sea*  The  only  natural  site 
for  a  town,  in  the  whole  district,  is  the  opening  at  the  foot  oi 
the  pass  of  Engedi,  the  spring  of  the  wild  goats,  above  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  reached  only  by  a  narrow, 
serpent-like  path,  down  clifis  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — 

I  e«tfan.i.  well  named  by  the  Hebrews,  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,^ — 
which  only  unloaded  beasts,  by  an  hour's  slow  care,  can 
descend  in  safety.  Excepting  in  the  spring,  at  this  spot, 
water  is  to  be  found  only  in  hollows  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the 
very  rare  water-cisterns,  hewn  in  past  ages  in  the  limestone, 
which  catch  some  of  the  few  passing  showers  which  visit  this 
region. 

This  "Spring  of  Engedi*' — or  "Ain  Jidy,"  gushes  from 
beneath  a  rock  on  a  little  plateau,  500  feet  above  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  1,200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  water  is 
sweet  and  clear,  but  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  taste.  Tlie 
stream  flows  in  a  long  cascade ,  over  the  steep  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  is  lost  in  channels  for  irrigation,  beneath, — ^low 
bushes,  bending  rushes,  and  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  osher, 
the  yellow  berries  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and  the  flat  cedar- 
like tops  of  the  thorny  Darda  ra,  rising  in  a  thicket  along  its 
course.  Bulbuls  and  hopping  thrushes  court  this  shelter, 
and  black  grakles,  with  golden  wings,  and  melodious  note, 
flit  to  and  fro  on  the  cliffs  above.  On  every  side,  below 
the  spring,  ruined  garden  walls,  and  terraces,  and  a  large 

KMu.  I  i».  terraced  mound,  show  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,*  which 
had,  perhaps,  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  scenery  along 
the  shore  is  magnificent  in  its  wild  and  desolate  grandeur. 
Beneath,  is  the  blue  water  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  above,  rise  the 
tall  crags  and  castellated  precipices  of  the  great  rock-wall, 
which  runs,  ever  higher  and  steeper,  nearly  to  the  fortress 
of  Masada,  the  square  isolated  mass  of  which,  more  than 
1,500  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  forms  a  great  plateau,  cut  oflp 
on  every  side  by  deep  gorges,  and  vertical  walls  of  rock,  and 
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seen  from  Engedi.     On  the  east,  beyond  the  deep  gorges  of  Qhap.xxiv 
the  Amon,  and  lesser  streams  of  the  Blue  Mountains^  the 
white  towers  of  Kerak  look  down  from  a  great  cliff  which 
Bcoms  to  defy  approach.*  »  LiwtoiMuto 

The  town  of  Engedi  was  the  one  minute  living  spot  in    Ex?p?id  Eep 
the  whole  region,  for  the  only  human  habitations  in  the 
wild  region  above  were  the  hill  caves,  in  which  hermits  sought 
a  miserable  shelter.     Somewhere  in  the  gorge  leading  down 
to  the  spring,  the  Essenes  had  their  little  colony  in  John's  day, 
but  their  strict  isolation  left  the  lonely  anchorite  in  a  deeper 
solitude.  In  the  neighbouring  wilderness,  where  the  venomous 
desert  viper^^  glided  among  the  stones,  and  the  scorpion,  the  >•  dmlbs-ioi 
fox,  the  vulture,  or  the  raven,  were  almost  the  only  signs 
of  life:  where  drought  reigned,  and  the  waterless  hiUs  and 
stony  valleys  were  symbols  of  utter  desolation, — ^in  some  cave, 
perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  that  at  least 
gave  shelter  from  the  pitiless  heat  and  glare  of  an  eastern 
sun,  John  took  up  his  abode,  to  be  alone  mth  God  and 
his  own  soul,  and,  thus,  the  better  able  to  fulfil  the  life-long 
vow  which  separated  him  from  men.     Bred  up  a  strict  Jew, 
and  trained,  like  St.  Paul,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
observance  of  the  Law,^^  he  was,  doubtless,  like  him,  a  zealot "  Acts «  a 
towards  (xod  in  all  things  respecting  it.     At  what  age  he 
retired  from  Hebron  to  this  hermit  life,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  he  had,  apparently,  lived  for  many  years- 
apart  from  men  before  his  public  appearance.     The  Gospels 
furnish  us  with  vivid  glimpses  of  his  appearance  and  mode 
of  life.     His  hair  hung  long  about  him,  like  Sampson's,  for 
it  had  never  been  cut  from  his  birth.^^     His  only  food  was  >■  Judges  le  n 
the  locusts  which  leaped  or  flew  on  the  bare  hills,  and  the 
honey  of  wild  bees  which  he  found,  here  and  there,  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  his  only  drink  a  draught  of  water 
from  some  rocky  hollow.     Locusts  are  still  the  food  of  the 
poor  in  many  parts  of  the  East.    * '  All  the  Bedouins  o  f  Arabia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Ncdj  and  Hedjaz,  are  accus- 
tomed to  eat  them,^^  says  Burckhai'dt.  ^^  I  have  seen  at  Medina 
and  Tayf,  locust  shops,  where  they  are  sold  by  measure. 
In  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  poorest 
beggars.  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  them  for  eating,  throw  them 
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DHAP.  XXIV.  alive  into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has 
been  mixed,  taking  them  out  after  a  few  minutes,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn 
off,  the  bodies  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  perfectly  dried. 
They  are  sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter,  or  spread  on 
unleavened  bread  mixed  with  butter/'  In  Palestine,  they 
are  eaten  only  by  the  Arabs  on  the  extreme  frontiers ;  else- 
where they  are  looked  on  with  disgust  and  loathing,  and 
n  Theundand  ouly  thc  vcry  poorcst  use  them.^'  Tristram,  however,  speaks 
u  Natural  Hirt.  of  them  as  "  very  palatable."^*     "  I  found  them  very  good  " 

of  Bible,  808.  •'    "*■  .^     o       ^  ' 

says  he,  "  when  eaten  after  the  Arab  fiashion,  stewed  with 
butter.  They  tasted  somewhat  like  shrimps,  but  with  less 
flavour."  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  various  kinds  abound 
at  all  seasons,  and  spring  up  with  a  drumming  sound,  at 
every  step,  suddenly  spreading  their  bright  hind  wings,  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  yellow,  white,  green,  or  brown,  ac- 
cording to  the  species.     They  were    "  clean,"   under  the 

■  Ltf.  11.  n.  Mosaic  Law,^^  and  hence  could  be  eaten  by  John  without 
offence.  The  wild  bees  in  Palestine  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  kept  in  hives,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  honey 
sold  in  the  southern  districts  is  obtained  from  wild  swarms. 
Few  countries,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  bees.  The  diy 
climate,  and  the  stunted  but  varied  flora,  consisting  largely 
of  aromatic  thymes,  mints,  and  other  similar  plants,  with 
•  crocuses  in  the  spring,  are  very  favourable  to  them,  while 
the  dry  recesses  of  the  limestone  rocks  everywhere  afford 
them  shelter  and  protection  for  their  combs.  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea^  bees  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine,  and  it  is,  to  this  day,  part  of  the  homely 
diet  of  the  Bedouins,  who  squeeze  it  from  the  combs  and 

m  ntetnm.  324.  storc  it  in  skins.^^ 

John's  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  austerity  of  his  life. 
A  burnouse  of  rough,  rudely  woven  cloth  of  coarse  camels' 
hair,*  such  as  the  Bedouins  still  wear,  bound  round  his  body 
by  the  common  leathern  girdle  still  in  use  among  the  very 

n  fBrrer'iWan-  poor,^^  was  apparently  his  only  clothing.  His  head-dress,  if 
he  had  any,  was  the  triangular  head-cloth,  kept  in  its  pla<:e 
by  a  cord,  as  is  still  the  custom  among  the  Arabs,  and  his  feet 
were  shod  with  coarse   sandals.     In   Hebron  he  had  had 
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around  him  all  that  could  make  life  pleasant — ^a  saintly  ohafjesiv 

home,  loving  parents,  social  consideration,  modest  comforts, 

and  an  easy  outlook  for  the  future.     But  the  burden  of  life 

had  weighed  heavy  on  him^  and  his   heart  was  sad,  and 

drove  him  forth  from  men.    The  enemies  of  his  people 

were  strong,  and  the  hand  of  them  that  hated  them^®  ky  »•  Lake  i.  71 

8ore  upon  them.    The  cry  of  the  faithful  in  the  land  rose 

to  God,  that  He  would  remember  His  holy  covenant  and 

deliver  them.^^     They  sighed  to  be  free  from  the  presence  »  Luke  l  78,7* 

of  the  heathen,  that,  once  more  under  God  as  their  only  king, 

with  their  country  to  themselves,  they  might  serve  Him 

without  fear,  in  the  homage  of  the  Temple,  and  the  rites  of 

the  Law.2^     Israel  had  long  sat  in  darkness,^^  with  no  break  ••  Luk^iTiTi 

of  light  from  heaven.     The  promises  seemed  to  tarry.     The 

godly  sighed  to  have  their  feet  guided  into  the  way  of  peace, 

but  no  Messiah  had  appeared  to  lead  them.^  «  Lake  1. 79. 

But  if  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  pressed  on  the  heart  of 
John,  so,  also,  did  their  sins.      If  the  "  shadow  of  death  '* 
thus  lay  on  them,^  it  was  through  their  own  sins  and  de-»  Lakei.78L 
generacy,  for  God  had  only  forsaken  them  because  they  had 
first  forsaken  Him.      The  courts  of  His  Temple  had  been 
turned  into  a  den  of  thieves ;  *^*  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  ••  uark  n.  v. 
multitude  were  deceitful  and  deadly  as  the  viper  of  the 
desert;  blind  leaders  of  a  blind  people.^'     They  who  should  »  MattiiiM 
have  been  the  holiest  of  the  holy — God's  priests — ^were  a 
scorn  and  derisioi:  for  their  unworthiness.     Before  John 
reached  his  majorit}',  he  had  seen  the  sacred  mitre  changed 
nine  times,  at  the  will  of  Archelaus,  or  of  a  heathen  governor 
from  Rome,  and  the  puppet  high  priests  had  desecrated  its 
awful  dignity  by  personal  vice,  or  time-serving  policy,  or 
indifference  to  its  highest  obligations,  or  shameful  luxury 
and  haughty  pride.      Two  of  the  family   of  Boethos  of 
Alexandria,  raised  by  Herod  to  dignify  his  marriage  into 
the  house,  had  worn  the  high  priests'  robes,  but  the  people 
muttered  curses  on  them,^®  for  having  surrounded  themselves  »  v^  m. 
with  courtly  show  and  military  violence.     Ismael,  the  son 
of  Phabi,  had  worn  them,  but  the  clubs  of  his  retainers  had 
become  a  by-word  in  Jerusalem,  as  had  his  own  shameful 
personal  luxury.^    Three  members  of  the  family  of  Hannas  '  ^^^ 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  had  worn  them — Hannas  himself,**  Eleazar,  his  son,  and,  now, 

*  2toCK2J!to.'''^^*P^^>  ^  son-in-law,— and  Hannas  was  still  the  foremost 

man  in   Jerusalem,  but   they  hated  the  people,  and  the 
people  hated  them,  and  maintained  that  they  hissed  at  then^ 

•  Par»844.      like  vipers,  in  their  proud  malignity,^'  or  glided  to  their 

evil  ends,  like  the  snake.  Their  families  were  branded  as 
Sons  of  Eli.  Iniquity  filled  the  high  places  of  the  Hill  of 
God.  Nor  were  the  people  themselves  innocent^  for  He  who 
was  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit  denounced  them,  a  year  or 
two  later,  as  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  more 
hardened  and  hopeless  than  Nineveh,  or  Sodom  and 
»ifattij.«9.   Gomorrah,   which    God    had  cursed.*®      Earnest  souls,  in 


M*ttit4is  such  circumstances,  with  the  earth  dark  around  them,  and 

la  lA;  11.  M.  '  ' 
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no  light  in  the  heavens  ;*^  feeling  that  hope  could  only  come 
with  national  contrition,  and  awakened  spiritual  life,  might 
well,  in  loving,  sad  despair,  withdraw  themselves  from 
mankind. 

But  with  John  there  was  also  a  conviction  that  the 
Messiah,  long  expected,  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  that  the 
fit  preparation  for  His  advent  was  a  self-denial  and  humilia- 
tion, which  surrendered  the  whole  present,  and  gave  it^lf  up 
to  prayer  and  watching,  in  desert  solitudes.  It  was  the  idea 
of  his  age,  and  John  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
A  great  sorrow  and  a  great  ideal  alike  drove  him  to  "  keep 
his  body  under,"  as  if  the  least  pleasure  were  sin,  and  the 
flesh  the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

Josephus  gives  us  a  sketch**  of  one  of  the  recluses  of  the 
desert,  with  whom  he  himself  lived  for  three  years.  "His 
name  was  Banus,  his  home  the  desert,  his  only  clothing  the 
leaves  or  bark  of  trees,  his  only  food  what  grew  of  its  own 
accord,  his  only  drink  the  brook,  and  his  daily  and  nightly 
practice,  to  bathe  in  cold  water."  Not  a  few  such,  no  doubt, 
buried  themselves  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  lonely  hills 
round  John,  weary  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  says,  and  seeking, 
by  a  life  of  penitence,  as  he  calls  it,  to  cleanse  away  the 
defilements  of  the  flesh. 

With  many,  the  great  motive  might  be  to  save  themselves 
in  the  shipwreck  of  all  besides,  but  no  such  unworthy 
impulse  actuated  John.     He  sought  the  wilderness,  at  once 
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to  secure  perfect  levitical  purity,  for  he  was  a  strict  Jew —  oHvp.xxn 
to  ponder  over  the  mysteries  of  the  long-delayed  kingdom  of 
God,  and  to  aid  in  brining  about  its  accomplishment  His 
life,  80  earnestly  striving  for  meetness  for  the  new  Messianic 
kingdom,  was  no  vacant  and  idle  solitude.  He  had  nothing 
of  the  Eastern  mystic,  whose  cell  witnesses  only  dreamy  and 
selfish  meditation.  The  struggles  of  soul,  in  all  natures  like 
Ilia,  were  unspeakably  real,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
days  and  nights  saw  him  pleading,  by  long  earnest  prayer, 
with  many  tears  and  soi  e  fasting,  that  God,  in  His  mercy, 
would,  at  last,  send  the  Messiah  to  His  people.  We  know 
how  even  Christ,  "in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  oflFered  up 
prayers  and  supplications,  vnth  strong  crying  and  tears ;" 
how  He  sighed  dce])ly  in  His  spirit,  and  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  hiUs,  or  in  the  desert,  in  lonely  prayer,  and  His 
herald  must  have  felt,  in  his  measure,  the  same  all-absorbing 
zeaL  The  prophets  and  Rabbis,  alike,  taught  that  the 
"  Kingdonn  of  Heaven  "  could  only  come  when  Israel  had 
prepared  itself  by  humiliation  and  repentance,  and  John 
sought  to  rouse  men  at  large  to  feel  this,  by  the  protest 
against  their  sins,  embodied  in  his  example.  To  rebuke 
love  of  riches  would  have  been  idle,  had  he  lived  in  comfort ; 
to  condemn  the  hoUowness  and  unreality  of  life,  he  must  be 
clear  of  all  suspicion  of  them  himself.  Men  involuntarily  do  • 
homage  to  self-denying  sincerity,  and  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  that  of  John.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  real 
Religion  had  become  a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled  into 
a  round  of  externals,  as  if  all  religion  centred  in  these.  De- 
cencies and  proprieties  formed  the  substance  of  human  life. 
But  John  showed  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  man  with 
whom  religion  was  an  everlasting  reality.^  «  BobertwiY. 

A  soul  lost  in  the  greatness  of  eternal  truths,  like  that  2S5^°i2«^* 
of  John,  may  well  have  risen  to  an  indifference  to  the  com- 
forts, or  even  ordinary  wants  of  the  body,  otherwise  almost 
impossible.  We  have  no  record  of  his  daily  life,  but  that 
of  one  who,  in  saintliness  of  spirit,  trod  in  his  steps,  is  still 
preserved.  Saint  Antony,  in  the  deserts  of  Egyptj  was  wont 
to  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  that  not  once,  but  often, 
to  the  astonishment  of  men.      He  ate  once  a  day,  after  tlie 
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Jgip.  xnv.  setting  of  the  sun ;  liis  food  was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink 
nothing  but  water.  Flesh  and  wine  he  never  tasted.  When 
he  slept,  he  was  content  with  a  rush  mat,  but  mostly  he  lay 
on  the  bare  ground.  He  would  not  anoint  hiinsolf  with  oil, 
saying  that  it  was  more  fit  for  young  men  to  be  earnest  in 
subduing  the  body,  than  to  seek  things  which  softened  it 
Forgetting  the  past,  he,  daily,  as  if  beginning  afresh,  took 
more  pains  to  improve,  saying  over  to  himself,  continually, 
the  Apostle's  words — "  Forgetting  what  is  behind ;  stretch- 
ing forth  to  what  is  before ;"  and  mindful,  too,  of  Elijah's 
saying,  "The  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand" — ^he  said, 
in  himself  that  the  ascetic  ought  ever  to  be  learning  his 

-  vxmiefB     own  life  from  that  of  the  great  Elias,  as  from  a  mirror.^ 

TheHermlta,  ^  o  7 

^^^'  The  picture  may  not  suit  in  some  particulars,  but  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  mortified  life  of  the  desert,  in  its  best  aspect, 
it  may  serve  to  realize  that  of  John,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
rough  wilderness  of  Judea. 

In  its  rugged  solitudes,  Ids  soul  gradually  rose  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  mission.     He  believed  that  the  wrath 
of  God  was  near  at  hand,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  un- 
righteousness of  men,  but  he  knew  that  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, even  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  that,  with  the 
judgments,  there  would  come  the  long-promised  deliverer. 
His  impetuous  nature,  and  a  heart  that  never  feared  the  &ce 
of  man,  raised  him  to  the  level  of  the  old  prophets,  and 
impelled  him,  like  them,  to  address  his  generatiozL    Instinct 
with    the  deepest  religious  feeling ;  of  a  transparent  sim- 
plicity, and  reverend  truthfulness  of   word  and  bearing; 
glowing  with  energy :  a  living  embodiment  of  sincerity  and 
self-denial,  and  in  the  best  position,  from  his  earliest  years, 
to  know  the  age,  he  was,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  Israel,   and  to  lay  bare   the  self- 
deceptions  and  sins  of  even   the  religionists  of  the  day. 
Though  a  hereditary  priest,  he  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
Temple  service,  for  its  mechanical  rites  gave  him  no  inner 
peace. 

From  the  Temple  aristocracy  he  shrank  with  a  8peda1 
aversion,  for  the  guilt  of  the  nation  culminated  in  tliem. 
Under  the  mantle  of  legal  purity,  and  behind  the  cheap 
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popular  sanctity  of  the  Pharisees,  his  quick  eye  saw,  ^ffl^^J^^^' 
at  a  glance,  hateful  ambition,  greed,  and  hypocrisy.  The 
nation  itself  stirred  his  soul,  ss  he  saw  it,  in  a  time  so  earnest, 
contenting  itself  with  Pharisaic  righteousness,  and  trusting, 
with  insane  self-complacency,  to  its  being  the  people  of 
God.**     In  his  loneliness,  his  soul  had  communed  much  with  «*  Matt  s.  7  j. 

'  Luke  4. 7  11 

the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  found  in  their  holy 
zeal  for  Israel  and  God;  in  their  demand  for  a  higher 
righteousness  of  the  heart  and  life,  instead  of  sacrifices  of 
beasts ;  in  their  lofty  announcement  of  a  divine  future  for 
his  nation,  if  it  prepared  itself  for  it,  the  prophetic  longing 
and  prophecy  of  his  own  spirit.  That  he  never  names 
Moses,  shows  that  he  must  have  passed  beyond  the  Law,  to 
the  prophets.  Isaiah,  especially,  had  excited  in  him  a  faith 
so  deep  and  intelligent  that  Jesus  rebuked  his  fears,  when 
perplexed  and  doubting,  by  a  quotation  from  that  prophet's'^ «  Matt  u.  $. 
Messianic  predictions.  The  few  fragments  left  of  his  preach- 
ing abound  in  figures  borrowed  from  this,  his  favourite 
Book — ^the  viper  brood,  the  trees  of  God's  vineyard,  the 
felling  that  which  was  barren,  the  consuming  fire,  the 
threshing  floor  and  the  winnowing  shovel,  and  the  giving 
bread  and  clothing  to  the  poor.*^  "  J^^J- f' 

John's  life  in  the  ^vildemess  seems  to  have  been  no  short  JJ;  JJ;  \%f.^ 
retirement  His  whole  later  bearing,  his  mode  of  life,  his  Jiwji?;}!! 
sad  passionate  earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to  JJ  Jji*2;J*S 
come  forth  as  a  prophet,  imply  a  long  abode  in  the  solemn 
fireedom  of  the  desert,  far  from  the  distracting  and  enfeebling 
tumult  of  life.  But,  though  in  the  same  wilderness,  he  was 
no  Essene.  His  relation  to  the  people  at  large,  his  concep- 
tion of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  their  midst,  his  later  preaching 
to  them,  his  sympathy  even  for  publicans  and  sinners,  from 
whom  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  shrank  as  pollution  ;  even 
his  food,  which,  though  simple,  was  still,  in  part,  of  flesli^ 
show  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  that  order.  Like 
its  members,  he  was  unmarried ;  like  them,  he  denied  himself 
all  indulgence,  and  showed  a  prophet-like  grandeur  in  his 
standard  of  aim  and  practice.  But  though  their  settlements 
were  close  at  hand,  and  were  open  to  him,  he  chose  to  live 
free  and  alone.    It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  this  freedom 
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jHAp.  XXIV.  created  an  impulse  before  which  the  nation  trembled  and 
lived,  while  Essenism,  with  no  vital  power  beyond  itself, 
left  it  to  lie  dead. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  John's  seclusion  was,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  recluses  of  his  day. 
They  dwelt  apart  from  men,  to  seek  their  own  spiritual  good 
with  a  pious  and  cynical  selfishness.  eTohn  sought  the 
wilderness  by  an  impulse  which  seemed  like  the  voice  of 
God,  to  seek,  in  its  loneliness,  a  loftier  spiritual  life  than 
seemed  possible  amidst  the  religious  decay  of  the  time.  As 
a  Jew,  he  had  not  risen  above  the  external  and  material  in 
religion.  An  earnest,  strong,  all-embracing  heroism  of  self- 
denial,  which  proved  its  depth  by  its  self-inflictions ;  a 
rejection  of  all  temptations  of  society  and  culture,  with 
their  threatening  possibilities  of  defilement ;  a  strenuous  war 
against  nature,  in  every  appetite,  to  the  extent  of  enduring 
the  privations  of  hunger,  homclessness,  and  exposure,  were, 
at  once,  the  discipline  by  which  he  struggled  against  the 
"  uncleanness  "  he  still  lamented,  and  the  aids  by  which  he 
hoped  to  attain  nearness  to  God.  Yet  he  was  far  from 
caring  only  for  himself.  His  future  career,  and  his  veiy 
clothing,  which  was  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  showed 
that  he  carried  the  burden  of  his  people  on  his  soul,  and  had 
fled  from  the  crowd  to  entreat  God  for  them,  by  prayer  and 
penitence,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  to 
prepare,  on  behalf  c  fall,  by  holy  fasts,  for  gracious  revelations 
from  heaven. 

This  revelation,  he,  in  fact,  received.  He  already  saw  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  God.  The  slavery 
to  heathen  Rome  had  followed  the  agony  of  the  days  o£ 
Herod,  and  had  dispelled  every  hope.  For  nearly  a  generation 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  misery  in  the  land.  In  his  boyhood 
the  census  of  Quirinius  had  drenched  the  country  in  blood, 
and  had  been  followed  by  such  oppression  as  had,  already, 

A 1  n.  In  his  early  manhood,^®  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  caused  a  despairing  appeal  to  Rome  for  relief.  Rapacious 
and  unjust  governors,  true  Roman  knights, .  seeking  only 
their  own  fortune,  and  rioting  in  the  abuse  of  their  power, 
had  added  burdens  on  their  own  account ;  the  officials  and 
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fioldiers  had  only  too  faithfully  copied  their  lawless  violence;  ohap. xxiy 
heathen  garrisons  occupied  the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple ; 
the  high-priesthood  had  become  a  mere  sport  of  those  in 
power,  and  all  the  sanctities  of  the  national  life  had  been 
mocked  and  outraged  in  turn.  Since  the  year  26,  Pontius 
Pilate  had  been  governor,  a  man  to  be  compared  only  to 
Gessius  Floras,  the  last  Roman  Procurator,  whose  enormities 
at  last  roused  the  war  of  despair  in  which  Jerusalem  perished. 
Pilate  wilfully  set  himself  to  insult  and  violate  the  sacred 
easterns.  It  was  beneath  him  to  study  the  people  he 
ruled.  Not  merely  harsh,  and  hot-headed ;  carrying  matters 
haughtily  even  towards  Antipas  and  the  sons  of  Herod — ^he 
was  malevolent,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gratify,  by  cunning 
and  venomous  threats,  the  hatred  rankling  in  his  breast 
fl^inst  a  race  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  defied  him. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  suffered  at  his  hands  a  series  of 
provocations  without  end,  of  malicious  injuries,  brawls,  and 
massacres.  So  envenomed  was  he,  indeed,  that  even  when 
he  saw  his  mistake  and  trembled  before  Tiberius,  he  would 
not  yield,  becausehe  could  not  consent  to  do  his  subjects  a 
pleasure.  Philo,*^  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with »  rhuoa  lo^ 
accepting  bribes,  with  acts  of  wanton  violence,  with  rob- 
beries^ with  shameful  treatment  of  many,  wanton  insulta 
and  threats,  continual  executions  contrary  to  law,  and 
aimless  and  grievous  cruelties.  "  He  was  a  malicious  and 
furious  man,"  says  Philo,  "unwilling  to  do  anything  that  he 
thought  would  please  his  subjects."  The  nation  looked 
back  even  on  Herod's  days  with  regret,  so  much  worse  had 
become  its  state,  now  that  it  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Romans,  and  saw  no  hope  of  relief.  John  had  noted  all 
this.  Living  close  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  been  amidst  it  all ; 
unlike  Jesus,  who  had  lived  far  off  in  Galilee.  He  had 
shuddered  at  the  spectacle  of  infidel  high  priests — mere 
Sadducees,  culminating  now  in  Caiaphas,  whom  the  people 
hated,^  but  Pilate  liked,  or,  at  least^  endured.  He  had#An.x^i.a 
learned  to  despise  the  bulk  of  the  Rabbis,  who  tamely  bowed 
to  the  shameful  yoke  they  had  invoked,  and  submitted 
to  it  firom  interest.  Nor  were  the  people  better  than  their 
leaders.    They  lived  in  the  day  dreams  of  a  merely  outward 
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jHAP.xxiv.  piety,  with  proud  and  mercenary  hopes  of  a  rich  eaithlj 
reward  for  it  from  the  Messiah. 

Amidst  such  mingled  crime,  wickedness,  and  corruption, 
the  soul  of  John  was  filled  with  humiliation  and  grief  The 
Holy  Law,  given  at  Sinai,  had  sunk  to  a  superstitious  creed, 
and  was  only  tolerated  by  Rome :  the  sceptre  of  the  nation 
was  broken  in  pieces,  though  it  had  been  promised  that  it 
would  be  everlasting :  the  holy  hill  had  become  the  citadel 
of  an  uncircumcised  soldiery,  and  the  streets,  which  had 
echoed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  David  and  his  sacred  choir, 
were  invaded  by  the  ensigns  and  music  of  a  Grentile  nation. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  must  presently  appear.  He  had  never 
before  remained  for  centuries  without  baring  His  Mighty 
Arm  ;  He  had  never  before  endured,  thus,  the  derision  of  the 
heathen,  or  the  sin  of  His  people :  He  had  never  before  left 
them  to  perish  as  now.  For  His  own  name  sake  He  would 
assuredly  appear.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  had  predicted 
■  DM1.7.8B;  only  a  short  triumph  to  the  iron  kingdom,  Rome,*^  and  it 
Ant  iL  iL  7.  had  now  lasted  for  a  generation.  But  even  in  these  last 
days,  had  not  the  curse  on  the  house  of  the  Idumean,  the 
destruction  of  Antipater,  Phasael,  Herod,  Archelaus,  and 
many  others  of  the  hated  race,  shown  that  the  wrath  ol 
God  was  kindled,  and  that  His  avenging  judgments  were 
on  the  way?  The  judgments  of  God,  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets, must  speedily  fall,  alike  on  apostate  Israel,  and  on  her 
enemies. 

What  John  had  foreboded  in  Hebron  or  Jerusalem  be- 
came a  certainty  to  him  in  the  wilderness.  The  lonely 
vastness  raised  him  above  anxious  contrasts  of  the  weakness 
of  Israel  and  the  might  of  Rome,  which  might  have  para- 
lyzed resolution,  and  bidden  hope  desptur.  The  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  hills,  and  the  boundless  sweep  of  the  daily  and 
nightly  heavens,  effaced  the  thought  of  man,  and  filled  his 
soul  with  the  majesty  of  God.  What  was  man,  whose  days 
were  a  handbreadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  the  dust, 
before  the  Mighty  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth — the  rock  of 
Israel  ?  He  had  often  appeared  to  delivjer  His  people  when 
their  case  seemed  hopeless.  And  did  not  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  tlie  prophets,  alwnys  come  laden  with  hidden  good  ? 
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SiTerenot  cursing  and  blessing,  smiting  and  healing,  death  and  ohap.  xxiv 
resurrection,  always  joined  in  His  visitations  ?  John's  own 
history  in  the  wilderness  gave  him  hope  for  his  race.  His 
prayers,  his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of  the  world,  his 
life  devoted  to  God,  had  removed  the  burden  and  agony  of 
his  soul,  and  he  had  found  peace,  and  rest,  and  grace,  and 
heavenly  light.  What  he  had  felt  was  possible  for  all 
Israel  If  they  could  only  be  brought  to  resolve,  to  turn, 
to  repent,  to  live  a  new  life,  their  repentance  would  bring 
down  showers  of  blessings,  as  it  had  always  done  in  the 
past,  and  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  judgment  would 
break  in  wrath  on  their  foes^  but  in  heavenly  help  to  them- 
selves. The  repentance  of  Israel  would  bring  the  Messiah. 
He  knew  He  was  near.  It  had  been  revealed  even  before 
his  birth  that  he  himself  was  to  go  before  Him,  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord.'*^  The  call  of  Grod  rang  in  his  soul  like  a  trumpet,  •  Lnkoi « 
to  go  forth  and  preach  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  ex- 
pected Deliverer,  in  judgment  to  the  impenitent,  and  grace 
to  the  contrite.  Led  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  through  long 
years  of  spiritual  struggle — ^his  soul  turned  inward  on  itself 
and  upward  to  God — his  body  subdued  by  long  exposure 
and  privation,  and  his  whole  being  raised  to  a  lofty  invin- 
cibility of  purpose,  untamed  by  customs,  uriAveakened  by 
compliances,  but  filled  with  meditation  and  high  religious 
life — ^he  had,  at  length,  felt  equal  to  taking  the  sublimest 
and  most  terrible  position  into  which  a  frail  man  could  be 
raised  by  the  Almighty — ^that  of  the  herald  predicted  by 
his  favourite  Isaiah,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  Messiah  of 
God.  He  was  to  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  make  low  the 
momitains  and  hills,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  even ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  the  lofty  and 
proud ,  to  raise  up  the  humble  and  oppressed ;  to  spare 
none  of  the  crooked  policies  and  ways  of  men,  and  to 
6mooth  down  their  roughness  by  a  hearty  repentance,  so 
08  to  fit  them  for  the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  thus  realized  by  John,  was  far 
Mgher  and  grander  than  previous  conceptions.  In  his 
infancy,  Judas^  the  son  of  Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  had 
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CTHAP^jxiv  sought  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  by  a  political 
rising,  which  had  been  quenched  in  blood.     In  his  boyhood, 
Judas,  the  Galilaean,  had,  in  the  same  way,  appealed  to 
force,  for  the  same  end,  but  had  only  covered  the  land  ^th 
mourning.     Yet  the  party  with  whom  a  religious  war  with 
Rome  had  become  a  fanatical  creed,  was  daily  increasing.  Even 
in  Samaria,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
about  to  come,  and  that  it  would  take  an  outward  political 
form.    The  misery  that  had  roused  Judea  had  also  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Samaritans,  and  their  national  jealousy  of 
the  Jews  anticipated  a  share  in  the  expected  Messianic  glory. 
In  their  opinion,  they,  and  not  the  Jews,  held  the  real  Holy 
Land  promised  to  Abraham — ^the  land  where  the  patriarchs 
had  fed  their  flocks :  they  had  the  true  Temple  Mount,  and 
the  true  Law,  free  from  the  corruptions  of  the  prophets; 
upon  their  holy  mountain  Moses  had  buried  the  true  vessels 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  the  Jews  claimed  to  have  possessed 
under  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  which,  they  asserted,  had 
been  miraculously  hidden,  after  the  Temple  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chaldeans.    The  possession  of  these  vessels 
was  all  important,  for,  with  the  fondness  for  outward  em- 
bodiments of  belief  common  to  the  East,  it  was  held  that 
the  place  where  they  were  hidden  would  be  the  scene  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah.     A  cherished  promise,  they 
avowed,  announced  that  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  set  up,  the  Ark,  and  these  sacred  vessels,  would  be 
again  brought  forth.     Jeremiah,  so  ran  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, being  warned  of  God,  commanded  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Ark  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  hid 
them  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  stopped 
the  door,  which  none  who  went  with  him  could  afterwards 
find.     Jeremiah  thereon  told  them  that  it  would  be  "un- 
kno^vn  till  the  time  when  God  gathers  His  people   again 
together,  and  receives  them   to  mercy.     Then    shall   tlie 
Lord  show  them  these  things  again,  and  the  glory  of  Uie 
Lord  shall  appear,  and  the  cloud  also,  as  it  was  shown  imto 

•  i  iraeo  s  Moses."^  A  fullcr  version  of  this  tradition  introduced 
an  angel  as  the  chief  actor,  instead  of  Jeremiah.  Shortly 
before   the    destruction    of  Jerusalem,   it    went   on,   this 
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heavenly  being  descended  to  Jerusalem,  alighting  on  the  chaf. 

Temple,  to  save  it.     Having  prepared  the  Tabernacle,  the 

Ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Ark,  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone 

fipom  Sinai,  the  Golden  Robes  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Altar 

of  Incense,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  holy  vessels, 

for  removal,  he  carried  them  to  a  secret  place,  and  cried 

with  a  loud  voice,   "  0  earth,  earth,  earth  !  hear  the  word 

of  the  mighty  Lord,  and  receive  what  I  commit  to  thee,  and 

keep  it  to  the  end  of  the  times,  to  restore  it  again  when 

thoa  art  commanded,  that  the  stranger  get  not  possession 

of  these  things.    For  the  time  will  come  when  Jerusalem  shall 

arise  again,  to  endure  for  everl"    Then  the  earth  opened 

her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  all.^    A  tliird  version,  used  **  ^p^^y?^  ^ 

figuratively  in  the  Apocalypse,  supposes  the  holy  vessels  to    SSSJaSS!^ 

have  been  taken  to  heaven  and  hidden  there.      He  who    VS^'iJ'^ 

overcomes  is  to  eat  of  the  manna  which  is  hidden   in    **^ 

Heaven,^  and  when  "  the  Temple  of  God  was  opened  above,  ••  b«t.i.i7. 

there  was  seen  in  it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  ^  «•  aw.  u.i«. 

The  Samaritans,  treasuring  these  fancies  no  less  warmly 
than  the  Jews,  gave  them  a  local  colour,  and  had  persuaded 
tliemselves  that  the  true  place  of  the  mysteriously  hidden 
treasures  was  the  top  of  Gerizim,  beside  their  own  city — 
the  hill  from  whose  top  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  sounded 
the  blessings  of  the  Law,  on  the  entrance  of  Joshua  into 
Canaan.*^  « i>BQti7.«-t6 

How  intensely  such  thoughts  were  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  the  Samaritans  in  these  years  was  shown  a  little 
later,  when  John's  mission  had  closed  without  bringing  them 
the  results  they  had  expected ;  for  what  then  took  place 
^as  only  the  final  outburst  of  feelings  long  pent  up.  "  A 
man,"^  says  Joseph  us,  "  who  made  nothing  of  falsehood,  and  «  Amirniii 
tickled  the  multitude  by  whatever  seemed  likely  to  please 
them,"  had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  raise  a  popular 
movement,  like  that  of  John's,  which  had  swept  over 
Judea  and  Galilee,  with  the  hope,  most  probably,  of  being 
able  to  turn  it  to  political  account  Sending  abroad  a 
report  through  the  valleys  of  Samaria,  that  a  new  prophet 
would  reveal,  on  a  fixed  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the 
place  where  Moses  had  hidden  the  vessels  of  the  Tnbemacle, 
VOL.  I.  26 
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jHAP.xxiv.  he  raised  an  uncontrollable  excitement.  The  announcement 
implied  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  on  that  day  ap- 
pear, for  the  sacred  vessels  were  to  remain  hidden  till  it 
was  to  begin.  It  was  a  crafty  scheme,  to  transfer  to 
Samaria  the  boastful  hopes  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Judea, 
by  making  open  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  mysterious 
treasures,  and  of  the  Law  in  its  purity.  Thousands  gathered 
on  the  day  appointed,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Kew 
caravans  continually  brought  fresh  numbers  to  Tirabatha, 
the  vUlage  named  by  the  prophet  as  the  rendezvous,  till  the 
matter  became  serious  in  its  possible  political  results,  since 
the  "  elders"  of  the  people  identified  tiiemselves  with  the 
movement.  Pilate  was  alarmed,  fearing  that  the  multitude 
might  be  easily  led  from  a  search  for  the  sacred  vessels  to 
open  sedition.     His  brutality  had,  in  fact,  already  made  them 

«  Antx7fli.4.«.  ready  for  it.*^  He  therefore  forbade  the  pilgrimage,  and  placed 
posts  of  foot  and  horse  at  all  the  approaches  to  Gerizim,  to 
prevent  them  ascending  it  But  the  vast  multitude,  many  of 
whom  were  armed,  would  not  be  baulked,  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  the  sacred  spot.  Pilate,  on  this,  ordered  the 
troops  to  disperse  them :  fierce  fighting  followed,  in  which 
many  were  killed,  the  rest  taking  to  flight,  the  principal 
men  among  the  prisoners,  taken  during  or  after  the  battle, 
being  put  to  death.^ 

This  tragical  incident  took  place  a  few  years  after  John's 

»  I.D.  M.  Soon  appearance,^®  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  popular  feeling 
^iSSon;   respecting  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  was  mixed  up  with 
ST''  *Sid^  **  ^^^  politics  of  the  day.     John  kept  entirely  aloof  from  such 
Stae  of*"*     views.     If,  as  a  Jew,  he  hoped  that  Israel  would  hereafter 
aSS,^       be  exalted  under  the  Messiah,  he  left  that  for  future  dis- 
closure, and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual.     He  was  no  political   agitator,  no  revolutionary, 
like  Judas  the  Galilean :  his  Messianic  kingdom,  like  that 
of  Jesus,  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  a  kingdom  not  of  thi^ 

ujoiiuib.dc    world.*^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  NEW  PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESa 

IN  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  which  fell  between  August,   oHAF^f 
A.D.  28,  and  August,  a.d.  29,  the  Roman  empire  lay 
imder  the  shadow  of  the  darkest  years  of  the  tyrant,  now 
an  old  man  of  seventy-one.     Among  those  alive  at  the  time, 
and  remembered  since,  for  good  or  evil,  the  elder  Pliny, ^ —  >  BoniA.D  m. 
afterwards,  when  a  Roman   admiral,   killed    at    the    first 
eruption,  in  historical  times,  of  Mount  Vesuvius — was  a  child 
of  four ;  Vespasian,*  hereafter,  with  his  son  Titus,  to  crush  •  «>«  ^ ».  •. 
Jerusalem,  was  full  of  the  ambitions  and  dreams  of  a  youth 
of  19;    Caligula,*  one  day  to   horrify  the  world  by  the*^™^"-" 
spectacle  of  an  insane  despot  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  was 
a  lad  of  16;  Claudius,*  one  day  to  be  emperor,  was  a  poor*  BomLcia 
lame,  trembling  man  of  38,  and  among  the  marriages  of  the 
year  was  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  ill-fated  Germanicua, 
from  which,  nine  years  later,  was  bom  Nbro.     Things  were 
very  peaceful  through  the  empire,  for  the  only  wars  at  the 
moment  were  with  the  Thracians,  on  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
with  the  Frisians,  in  the  Dutch  swamps  on  the  north-west. 
Pontius  Pilate  had  been  two  years  procurator  of  Samaria, 
Jndea,  and  Idumea,  Herod  Antipas  had  been  reigning  for 
about  thirty-two  years  over  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  was 
now  a  man  of  about  50,  and  Philip,  his  brother,  about  the 
same  age,  and  of  the  same  standing  as  a  ruler,  was  still 
tctrarch  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  beyond  the  Jordan,  living 
a  quiet  life,  usefully  and  worthily. 

Excepting  the  religious  rising  of  Judas,  and  the  other 
confusions  after  Herod's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  the  census 
by  Quirinius,  Palestine  had  enjoyed  nominal  peace  for  nearly 
sixty  years.*     New  cities  and  towns,  with  all  the  elegancies  •  smoo  ia  « 
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CHAP,  rtv.  and  splendour  of  Roman  civilization,  had  risen  all  over  the 
land — CsBsarea,  with  its  docks,  piers,  warehouses,  and  broad 
streets,  on  which  a  splendid  temple  to  Augustus,  seen  far  oflF  at 
sea,  looked  down.  In  Jerusalem,  the  great  Temple,  four  huge 
castles,  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  Herod's  new  palace,  had 
risen,  Samaria  had  been  rebuilt  with  great  splendour,  and 
re-named  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  after 
the  Emperor.  The  old  Kaphar  Saba,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sea  plain,  behind  Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt,  and  re-named 
Antipatris,  after  Herod's  father.  Near  Jericho,  two  towns — 
Kypros,  named  after  Herod's  mother,  and  Phasaelis,  after 
his  brother,  had  been  created.  Anthedon,  dose  to  Gaza, 
on  the  sea  coast,  had  been  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  called 
Agrippeion,  after  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  Two 
great  fortresses  had  risen,  called,  after  Herod,  Herodion,— one 
in  the  hiUs  on  the  south  border,  the  other,  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  the  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
where  Herod  had  once  had  a  sore  struggle  with  the  rebel- 
lious Jews  who  pursued  him.  The  passion  of  Augustus  for 
obliterating  the  traces  of  the  great  civil  wars  throughout  the 
empire,  had  everywhere  been  flattered  by  creations  whicJi 
at  once  beautified  the  land,  and  defiled  it  by  their  heathen 
accessories.  In  the  far  north,  Philip,  after  his  father's  death, 
had  re-built  Paneas,  in  the  green  lap  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
called  it  Csesarea  Philippi,  in  flattery  of  the  emperor,  and  on 
the  north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  had  embellished  the 
old  Bethsaida,  and  re-named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  In  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas  had  re-built 
Sepphoris,  and  surrounded  its  hill  with  strong  walls;  in 
the  sheltered  green  plain  opposite  Jericho — ^the  valley  of  the 
iM^hitthn.  Acacias,  of  the  days  of  Joshua^ — ^he  had  built  a  fme  town 
Nttii^'tt.«.  kno\vn  as  Livias,  in  compliment  to  the  unworthy  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  built  the 
splendid  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
and  called  it  Tiberias,  after  the  new  emperor.  Even  the  gross 
and  sensual  Archelaus  had  copied  to  some  extent  his  fathcr^a 
example,  for  a  new  town  had  risen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan,  amidst  palm  groves  elaborately  irrigated,  and  called 
after  himself,  Archelais. 
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The  "  Roman  peace  "  which  was  destined  to  prepare  the  oharjx^ 
way  for  Christianity,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
nations,  and  fusing  the  civilized  world,  for  the  time,  into  one 
mighty  commonwealth,  had  thus  borne  fruits  on  all  sides^ 
though  mis-government  was  silently  undermining  the  whole 
imperial  system.  The  East  was  in  profound  peace.  The 
Parthian  cavalry  hosts,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  age,  had  not 
watered  their  horses  in  the  Euphrates,  or  dared  to  cross  it, 
for  two  generations  J  But  they  still  swarmed  over  the  plains » sto»  •&  m 
of  Parthia,  and  only  waited  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Ctesiphon,  to  dash  in  on  the  exposed  territory  of  Palestine. 
Four  legions,  held  in  reserve  in  Syria,  and  a  strong  line  of 
military  posts  along  the  Euphrates,  at  the  thought  of  being 
ordered  to  which  the  Roman  military  youth  shuddered,  as  a 
banishment  from  the  world,^  barely  sufficed  to  hold  these  •  &o»t.  od. « 

M*  L  IS,  19. 

fierce  Cossacks  of  the  age  in  check.  The  terror  they  had 
inspired  in  their  last  invasion  was  still  unabated,  for  even 
St  John,  forty  years  later,  in  the  Apocalypse,®  saw  four  de-  •  oh.  n  u  v 
stroying  angels  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,  who  were 
loosed  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  in  fiery,  blue  and  brimstone-coloured  mail,  rode 
forth  through  the  dried  up  river-bed,  an  army  of  hell,  to  destroy 
mankind — ^symbols  taken,  unquestionably,  fix>m  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Parthians.  The  Roman  historians  use  language 
hardly  less  striking  of  the  endless  rushing  swarms  of  wild 
cavalry — ^their  terrible  shouts,  like  the  beUowmg  of  beasts, 
and  the  hideous  clamour  of  countless  drums,  like  the  noise  of 
thunder ;  their  breastplates  and  helmets  of  steel  glittering 
like  lightning,  their  horses  covered  with  brass  and  steel  trap- 
pings, the  faces  of  the  soldiers  painted,  and  their  shaggy  hair 
gathered  in  a  mass  upon  their  foreheads,  after  the  Scythian 
fashion.  Their  dreadful  lances,  their  feigned  retreats,  their 
resistiess  arrows,  the  clouds  of  dust  they  raised  by  their 
charges^  hiding  the  battie-field, — their  spears,  their  slings, 
their  blazing  banners,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,^®  axe  all »  nm  onnut 
fecomited.  John  and  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  both,  often  heard 
from  the  men  of  the  generation  before  them,  how  these 
a^vful  enemies  had  wasted  the  land  once  and  again,  swarm 
ing  on  their  lean  and  untiring  steppe  horses  through  every 
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OHAP.  XXV  valley,  murdering,  violating,  burning,  and  plundering,  foi 
their  squadrons  of  "  Immortals  "  and  "  Freemen,"  especially, 
remained  the  terror  of  after  years,  as  the  symbol  of  treachery, 
greed,  and  ruthless  brutality. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  John  at  last  came 
forth  from  his  retreat,  as  a  prophet  to  his  nation.  The 
nearness  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
dense  population  on  every  side  of  it,  had  no  doubt  led  many 
to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  for  the  report  of  a  hermit 
of  special  sanctity,  living  in  any  particular  district^  invari- 
ably attracted  many  to  see  him,  and  receive  his  counsels. 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance  on  the  Lower  Jordan. 

Two  hours  east  of  the  wretched  village  which  is  the 
Jericho  of  the  present  day,  but  three  hours  from  the  site  of 
the  city  of  John's  day,  and  eight  or  nine  hours  from 
Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  flows  with  a  quick  current  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  in  sight^  close  at  hand.  Rising  in 
the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  gathering  tributary  springs  and 
brooks  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  from  which  Christ  set  out  on 
His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  flowing,  presently,  through 
the  pear-shaped,  marshy.  Sea  of  Merom,  and  then  through 
the  lovely  Lake  of  Galilee, — ^the  course  of  the  stream,  from  its 
leaving  the  lake  to  its  passing  Jericho,  is  only  sixty  English 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  two  hundred  if  one  follow  its 
countless  twistings  and  turnings.  Near  Jericho  it  has  a 
breadth  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  varjdng 
depth  of  from  three  to  seven,  and  hence  can  be  forded  easily, 
except   during  the  time  of  floods,  in  spring,  autumn,  and 


■  LordNn«nifi  wiutcr,  whcu  to  attempt  to  cross  is  very  dangerous.^^     It 
SSSnd      was  at  this  part  of  the  Jordan  that  Vespasian's  soldiers  drove 


sepp,  Cm  '  such  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  in  the  last  war,  into  the  stream, 
^?mw«B  when  swollen  by  spring  floods,  that  "  the  river  could  not  be 
ir<mNa»r».   pgggg^  Qy^j.  qjj  accouut  of  thc  dcad  bodies  that  were  in  it," 

(which  might  defile  one),  "  and  the  Lake  Asphaltitis "  (the 
Dead  Sea)  "was  also  full  of  corpses,  carried  down  into 
"jofcBeiLJud.it  by  the  river."  ^  The  waters  flowing  on  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  double  banks,  marking  their  lower 
and  higher  levels,  in  November  and  April — ^here  muddy, 
and  elsewhere  steep, — covered  with  dense  vegetation,  cmt 
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with  waving  forests  of  reeds :  the  rounded  hills  of  Judea  ohap.  nv. 
on  the  west,  giving  way  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ammon 
on  the  east,  made  a  scene  well  suited  for  his  ministra- 
'  tions.  Dense  thickets  of  red  tamarisks,  stately  sycamores, 
with  their  white  stems  and  broad  leaves,  oaks  with 
their  dark,  massy  shadow,  bending  acacias,  pale  green 
i^illows  and  many-coloured  oleanders,  still  cover  the  upper 
terrace, — ^varied  by  long,  swampy  tracts  of  reeds,  taller  than 
a  tall  man,  on  the  lower  levels, — while  over  the  former,  in 
John*s  day,  rose  graceful  clumps  of  palms,  "the  pride  of 
Jordan,"^  in  which  lions  found  covert  in  the  time  of  the "  f*  "*' * 
prophets.  The  valley  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  broad,  tS?^'* 
and  is  barren  wherever  it  rises  above  the  reach  of  the  spring  ^^i!?!^ 
floods.  Above  it,  a  plain  of  three  or  four  hours'  breadth,  S,JSS5?w 
and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  ground  beneath,  w^""'' 
stretches,  on  the  west  side,  to  the  foot  of  the  rugged,  bare, 
Jewish  hills,  which  rise  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
feet  high,  and,  on  the  east,  to  the  similar  hills  of  Perea, 
two  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  high.  This  plain,  the 
barren  background  to  a  fringe  of  verdure,  is  the  once 
famous  "  circle  of  the  Jordan,"*  where  Sodom  and  other 
towns  flourished,  till  volcanic  forces,  as  instruments  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  destroyed  them.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  El  Ghor,  and  is  a  vast,  sandy,  barren  expanse,  hot  as 
a  furnace,  and  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  from  the  depth  of 
the  Jordan  gorge  beneath  the  sea-levcL  Hence,  in  John's 
day,  it  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  green  paradise,  on 
the  western  bank, — "  the  divine  land,"  immediately  around 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palms  and  roses,  as  it  still  does  to  the 
rich  fringe  of  vegetation  skirting  the  waters  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  but  vanishing  like  a  dream  at  only  a  few 
paces  from  them.^ 

It  was  in  this  region,  beside  the  flowing  stream,  with  the 
wild,  stony  hiUs  shutting  in  the  view  on  both  sides ;  in  a 
lEindscape  where  the  narrow  limits  of  the  yearly  floods  drew  a 
sharp  line  between  tropical  luxuriance  and  the  scorched  and 
desert  barrenness  beyond,  that  John,  of  whom  Jesus  could  say, 
in  allusion  to  the  waving  cane  beds  on  the  river's  edge,  that 
be  was  no  reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  but  in  very  truth,  Elias 
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otiARjxv,  who  was  to  come,  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet 
— lifted  up  his  voice  as  the  messenger  before  the  fEice  of  God's 
<•  Bbti.ii.7i    Anointed,  to  prepare  His  way. ^*    The  appearance  of  John 
Stuhi^io.  ^•^  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  attention.     His  spare  form, 
i-iiM7.«S.27.  attenuated  by  meagre  food  and  austerity :  his  bright  Jewish 
eyes,  full  of  the  living  energy  that  burned  within :   hia 
long  hair,  uncut  for  thirty  years — the  mark  of  Nazarite  con- 
secration :  his  rough  hdrdoth  garment,®and  his  coarse  leather 
girdle,  made  him  the  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  Scriptures  described  the  greatest  of  the  prophets — ^Elijah 
the  Tishbite,  whom  all  expected  to  reappear   before   the 
Messiah — ^in  exactly  such  a  guise  as  John  presented — "along- 

•  9Kiii£ii.8.  haired  man,  wearing  a  leather  girdle  ;"^*  and  they  knew  from 

the  lessons  in  the  Synagogue,  if  they  had  not  read  it  for 

themselves,  that  the  rough  haircloth  mantle  had  been  the 

"  eSTiSis^ii    c^^^i^^J^  dress  of  the  old  prophets  as  a  class.  ^*     It  was  also 

"  ?Si«e.«).  *^^*  ^^  grief  and  contrition,  even  then,^^  and  added  to  the 

imi^  21.27.  associations  of  the  sacred  past  an  appeal  to  their  own  sense 

of  guilt  and  need  of  contrition. 

The  idea  of  the  wilderness  was  sacred  to  the  Jews.  "  From 
it,"  say  the  Rabbis,  "  came  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle,  the  San- 
hedrim, the  priesthood,  and  the  office  of  the  Levites.  Even 
the  kingship,  and,  indeed,  every  good  ^ft  which  God  granted 

•  *?'i'3.?^^  Israel,  came  from  the  desert  "^*  The  invitation  of  the 
s^p^lSbii  people  to  it  was  in  itself  significant,  for  it  recalled  the  words 
j«i],iL4i.    ^^  Isaiah — "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  strdght 

» iMtakiLt.  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."^^  In  connection  with 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  its  influence  was  immense. 
It  was  by  relying  on  its  weight  with  the  people,  that 
Theudas,  a  wild  visionary,  who  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet 

•  In  the  reign  somc  ycaTS  after  the  Crucifixion,^®  persu  aded  the  multitudes  to 
^•*«-        follow  him,  as  a  second  Moses,  over  the  Jordan,  to  the  wUde^ 

ness,  where  he  promised  to  perform  miracles,  and  assured 
them  that  God  would  appear  to  deliver  his  people.  Josephus 
speaks  also  of  others  who  persuaded  the  people  to  foUo'w^ 
them  into  the  desert,  "  where, .through  the  help  of  God,  they 
■  Aiitsz.a.1;  would  work  open  signs  and  wonders,"^^  and  Jesus  Himself 
thought*  it  necessary,  before  leaving  his  disciples,  to  warn 
them  that  "when  it  was  said  the  Christ  was  in  the  wilder- 
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ness,  ihej  were  not  to  go  out  thither."  ^    The  nation  was  ohafjkxv 
daily  expecting  the  appearance  of  "  the  wise  and  perfect "  ^^  "•  ^ 
prophet,"  who  should  bring  back  the  lost  Urim  and  Thum- 
miii,  "  restore  the  tribes  of  Israel,  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  reprove  the  times,  and  appease  the 
•arath  of  God,  before  it  broke  out  in  fury."  ^    Since  Ezra's  "  J^lfjy*- 
days  the  feeling  had  grown  even  deeper,  that  repentance    TlSSaSfca 
alone  could  save  Israel    "  If  we  repented  but  one  day,"  said 
the  Rabbis,  "the  Messiah  would  appear."     He  was  to  lead 
all  men  back  to  God  by  repentance.^     "  As  long  as  Israel  »•  Midrwch  on 
does  not  repent,  it  cannot  expect  the  Saviour,"  said  Rabbi    J[^,;b,5^'S; 
Juda.^     But  this  repentance  would  not  happen  till  Elijah    je'SilS&i*' 
had  come,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Malachi,  and    Taaarth.foi 
he  was  not  to  do  so  till  three  days  before  the  appearance  of »  TheRabbia 

•^  *  ^  <)tioted  by 

the  Messiah,  when  his  voice  would  proclaim  from  one  end  of    ^^'<  »«• 
the  earth  to  the  other — "  Salvation  cometh  into  the  world."^®  *  JSKhum ' 
A  prophet,  in  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  was  less  a  seer    "^^^^ 
than  a  fearless  preacher,  from  whom,  to  use  the  words  of 
Clement,  of  Alexandria,  the  truth  shone  forth,  as  the  light 
streams  from  the  sun.^^     He  might  reveal  the  future,  but "  element 

•  O  7  Hom.lL6 

his  great  characteristic  was,  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
Gody  to  utter,  by  resistless  impulse,  the  rebukes  or  com- 
mands   of   the   Almighty,^®    as  His  ambassador,  and  the "  k"?^  (ww), 
interpreter  of  His  will  to  men.     John  realized  this  ideal.    '«>m  »z^' 
He  startled  the  people  by  demanding  repentance,  if  they    {"p^gl^jj,^ 
would  escape  the  close  approaching  wrath  of  God.     The    ^^'^£^ 


Kingdom  of  Heaven^^ — ^a  phrase  familiar  to  them  from  the    and  uSSi. 
language  of  Daniel,  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,®^  and  of   prophet. 


»  Ch.7.1& 


other  books,  then  in  wide  circulation — was  at  hand,  and.»  p,.s»iom<mto 
would  bring  with  it  the  terrors  of  heaven.  The  conscience  *^*' 
of  the  masses  was  roused.  It  had  sunk  to  sleep  under 
Pharisaic  formalism,  Roman  oppression,  and  Sadducean 
indifierence.  John's  voice  sounded  like  a  trumpet  to  alarm 
tliem.  The  popular  excitement  spread.  Though  he  kept 
aloof  from  Jerusalem  and  the  thickly  peopled  districts, 
the  note  he  had  struck  vibrated  through  the  whole  land. 
Crowds  gathered  in  daily  greater  numbers  from  Jeru- 
salem, Judea,  and  the  wide  uplands  of  Perea.*^^  It  seemed,  "  ^^  J } 
iDdeed,  as  if  he  were  the  propiised  Elias,   the  herald  of 
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■  Itakohi  4. 1. 


oBASf^jxY.  the  Messiah.  Intensely  real,  he  spoke  nothing  of  levitical 
rites,  or  sacrifices,  or  of  the  Rabbis,  but  demanded  that  the 
Law  should  be  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in 
the  life.  A  spiritual  preparation  would  alone  avert  the 
coming  wrath.  A  second  Elijah,  in  spirit,  as  well  as  outward 
appearance,  and,  like  him,  witnessing  in  evil  times,  he 
came  to  throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to  startle,  not  to  instruct; 
to  use  the  axe,  not  the  trowel.  The  approach  of  the  judg- 
ments of  which  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  spoken  ;  when 
the  indignation  of  God  would  bum  as  an  oven,*^  and  the 
proud  and  the  wicked  should  be  as  stubble,  and  be  burned 
up  till  there  was  left  neither  root  nor  branch, — ^was  his  great 
theme.  He  added,  however,  the  comforting  assurance  of 
the  prophet,  that  to  those  who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  rise,  with  healing 
in  His  wing-like  beams.  The  whole  strain  of  Malachi  was, 
indeed,  only  an  anticipation  of  John's  preaching.  "The 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
whom  ye  delight  in,  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  coining  ?  And  who  shall 
stand  when  He  appeareth  ?  For  He  is  hke  a  refiner's  fire, 
and  like  fuller's  soap.  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver ;  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  He  will  be  a  swift  witness 
against  the  sorcerers,  and  the  adulterers,  and  the  false 
swearers,  and  against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn  aside  the 
stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."^  Like  all  the  prophets,  his  nivdsage  was  one  of  wrath, 
and  yet,  like  theirs,  it  had  a  conditional  promise  of  divine 
love  and  pity.  As  befitted  his  office,  he  seemed  ordained,  like 
Elijah,  to  reprove  his  times,  for  like  him,  "  he  was  unmoved 
before  the  face  of  man,  i  either  could  any  bring  him  into 

M  r^KMastlcna  SubjCCtlon."^ 

With  the  call  to  repent,  John  united  a  significant  rite  for 
all  who  were  willing  to  own  their  sins,  and  promise  amend- 
ment of  life.  It  was  the  new  and  striking  requirement  ot 
baptism,  which  John  had  been  sent  by  divine  appointment 
to  introduce.      The    Mosaic   ritual   had   indeed  required 


w  lUltehlS 
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flashings,  and  purifications,  but  they  were  mostly  personal  ohaf 
acts  for  cleansing  from  ceremonial  defilements,  and  were 
repeated  as  often  as    new    uncleanness  demanded.      But 
baptism  was  performed  only  once,  and  those  who  sought  it 
had  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  John.     The  old  rites 
and  requirements  of  the  Pharisees  would  not  content  him. 
A  new  symbol  was  needed,  striking  enough  to  express  the 
vastness  of  the  change  he  demanded,  and  to  form  its  fit 
beginning,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the 
whole  people,  for  aU,  alike,  needed  to  break  with  the  past, 
and  to  enter  on  the  life  of  spiritual  effort  he  proclaimed. 
Washing  had,  in  all  ages,  been  used  as  a  religious  sjmibol, 
and  significant  rite.     Noaman's  leprosy  had  been  cleansed 
away  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.^     The  priests  in  the"2Kia8»«M 
Temple  practised    constant    ablutions,    and   others    were 
required  daily  from  the  people  at  large,  to  remove  cere- 
monial   impurity.**    David  had  prayed,  "  Wash  me  from  *  Pi.  «l  i. 
mine  iniquity."     Isaiah   had  cried,  "  Wash  ye,  make  you 
dean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings."*^    Ezekiel  had » i»iwii.  w. 
told  his  countrymen,  to  "  wash  their  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness."^   Ablution  in  the  East,  is  indeed,  of  itself,  almost  a  *  Ewk. ».  4o. 
religious  duty.    The  dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and 
heart  like  a  load ;  its  removal  is  refreshment  and  happiness. 
It  was,  hence,  impossible  to  see  a  convert  go  down  into  a 
stream,  travel-worn,  and  soiled  with  dust,  and,  after  dis- 
appearing for  a  moment,  emerge  pure  and  fresh,  without 
feeling  that  the  symbol   suited  and  interpreted  a  strong 
craving  of  the  human  heart^    It  was  no  formal  rite  with  »  Eobertwo*. 
John.     "  He  was  a  good  man,"  says  Josephus,*^  "  and  urged  •  Ant  ifUL ' 
the  Jews  who  were  willing  to  live  worthily,  and  to  show 
uprightness  .one  to  another,  and  piety  towards  God,  to  be 
baptized.      For  baptism  was  approved  of  by  him,  not  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  some  sins  only,  but  for 
the  purity  of  the  whole  body,  when  the   soul   had  been 
cleansed  beforehand  by  righteousness."  On  baptism,  in  itself, 
he  set   no    mysterious   sacramental   value.     It  was  only 
Tvater,^  a  mere  emblem  of  the  purification  required  in  the«  m**!.* 
life  and  heart,  and  needed  an  after  baptism  by  the  Holy    i-»k6  a!  ir. 
Spirit      No    one  could  receive  it  till  he   had  proved  his 
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cHAP.xr?  sincerity,   by  an    humble  public   confession  of  his    sins.** 
'  uii*i.l     Baptism  then  became  a  moral  vow,  to  show,  by  a  better 
life,  that  the  change  of  heart^  was  genuine. 

Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least} 
*  since  the  days  of  Naaman,  but  immersion  by  one  like  John, 
with  strict  and  humbling  confession  of  sin,  sacred  vows  of 
amendment,  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  they  proved  lasting, 
and  all  this  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  was  something 
wholly  new  in  Israel.  It  marked,  in  the  most  striking  way, 
the  wonderful  moral  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If,  as  a  school  of  the  Rabbis  contend, 
it  was  even  then  the  custom  to  baptize  proselytes  on  their 
forsaking  heathenism,  and  seeking  admission  to  the  com- 
munion of  Israel,  the  attitude  of  John  towards  the  nation 
was  even  startling,  and  their  submission  to  the  rite  a  still 
greater  proof  of  His  power  over  the  popular  mind.  In  this 
case,  it  was  no  less  than  the  treatment  of  Israel  as  if  it  had 
become  heathen,  and  needed  to  seek  entrance  again,  on  no 
higher  footing  than  a  Gentile  convert,  to  the  privileges  it 
had  lost. 

But  he  did  not  leave  them  to  their  o^vn  unaided  effortei 
after  purity.  Had  he  merely  summoned  them  to  "  flee  fi:x>m 
the  wrath  to  come,"  he  would  have  driven  them  to  despair. 
Had  he  invited  them  to  baptism,  and  then  left  them  to 
their  own  efforts  after  holiness,  he  would  have  mocked 
them  by  an  impossible  task ;  for  man,  looking  no  higher 
than  himself,  can  never  become  pure.  Avowing  this,  he 
gave  meaning  and  promise  to  his  command  and  invitation, 
by  pointing  them  to  the  coming  Messiah,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
•  F  w  Boherip  who  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.^ 

Mti,  t  181.  •' 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene,  and  it  remained  long  in 
the  popular  memory.  "  What  weut  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?"  asked  Jesus, 
in  later  months.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a  "saint,"  whose 
life,  for  years,  had  been  spent  in  "  the  house  of  thirst,  where 
demons  and  dragons  howl,"  was  fitted  to  startle  the  whole 
community,  already  excited  to  the  uttermost  Men  of  all 
classes  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet.  The  move- 
ment, at  first  local,  gradually  spread  through  "  the  whole 
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nation."**  The  nearer  districts — Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  ohip.  xxv 
Perea — gathered  first.  Ere  long,  the  excitable  Galilajans,  **  ^***  *^  *• 
as  far  as  Lebanon  and  the  East  Jordan  country,  caught  the 
cnthusiasni,  and  moved  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Cara* 
vans,  with  their  numerous  beasts,  must  have  covered  the 
Galilssan  and  Jewish  roads,  all  wending  to  the  one  centre. 
Men  left  their  work,  or  their  calling ;  the  keen  trader,  the 
Roman  tax-collector,  and  the  native  and  foreign  soldier* 
among  them.  Every  rank  was  represented.  All  that  was 
noble,  and  all  that  was  base  in  Israel :  the  holy  and  the  world- 
ly; the  pure  and  the  corrupt ;  the  earnest  and  the  false ;  the 
friend**  of  Rome  and  its  enemies,  mingled  in  the  throng. 
Supercilious  Rabbis,  long-robed  Pharisees,  cold  and  courtly 
Sadducees,  dignified  high  priests,  circumspect  Levites,  grey- 
haired  elders  of  the  people ;  the  rich  farmer  with  full  bams, 
and  the  poor  peasant ;  soldiers  of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas,  from 
Perea;  perhaps,  also,  proselytes  from  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Jerusalem,  more  disposed  to  accept  baptism  in  the  Jordan 
than  circumcision ;  publicans, — ^bom  Jews,  but  despised  and 
hated,  alike,  for  their  calling  and  their  unjust  exactions, — 
found  themselves  together.  Israelitish  women,  also,  were  not 
wanting,  and  among  them,  not  a  few  outcasts  of  the  com- 
munitv — servants  of  vice.**  All  sought  part  in  the  salva-*»Matt.8.7;  »i 
tion  of  Israel,  or,  at  least,  wished  to  seem  interested  in  it —  j^i^l 
even  the  classes  thrust  back  as  unclean  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Essenes.  Some  longed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others  came  only 
to  look,  criticize,  and  gossip,  or  report  to  the  authorities. 

Everything  was  so  new,  so  startUng,  so  impressive — the 
wilderness,  the  stream,  the  solemn  hills — a  prophet  appear- 
ing, after  more  than  five  hundred  years.  His  right  to  reject 
and  denounce  the  whole  present,  in  the  name  of  God,  was 
now,  as  always  with  prophets  in  the  past,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. His  words,  his  baptismal  symbol,  the  king- 
dom he  preached,  the  Messias  whom  he  announced  as  at 
liand  the  very  multitudes  asseipbled,  the  visible  emotion, 
the  evident  good  effected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunken 
dasses — the  publicans  and  harlots — all  showed  that  the 
whole  nation  believed  in  him.*^  From  the  rite  advanced*  Mwt a  ic 
with  such  prominence,  he  was  known  as  **  the  Baptist,"  but 
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CHAP,  xrr.  many  gave  him  the  name  of  Teacher,*^  and  even  that  of 

I  ^  li"^.    Prophet^   He  did  not  claim  to  perform  miracles,  like  Eliaa, 

21- *•         but  his  word  had  a  wonderful  power — ^his  very  baptism 

•  MnajLss.   seemed   to  be    •from  heaven"*^ — ^and,  even  after  his  im- 

prisonment and  death,  the  people  maintained,  with  pas- 
sionate tenacity,  against  the  petty  carpings  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  was,  indeed,  a  prophet. 

Many  even  questioned  whether  he  were  not  the  Messiah, 
«•  Lukes,  u.    or,  at  least,  "  the  prophet  like  Moses,**  whom  they  expected." 

Johnl.l9ff.    __'  7     _  ,       ,.  ,  1.  .«  it  1         .    1 

»*  jo«.Ant.xviiL  He  swayed  the  masses  by  his  words,  at  his  wiU,®^  and  might 
have  made  any  political  use  of  them  he  chose,  had  he  been 
so  minded. 

As  the  influence  of  the  movement  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  over  the  nation,  it  became  impossible  for  the  self- 
sufficient  authorities  at  Jerusalem  to  ignore  it.  The  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  was  their  prerogative.  They 
claimed  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and  to  have  the  key  of 

•  iiirtt«8.«.    knowledge,^^  and  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any  one  to  teach 

Lake  11. 5S.  °   '  °  ^ 

•  Halt  11. ».   who  had  not  their  authority,^  confirmed  by  formal  ordina- 

tion.' A  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Pharisee 
party  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  go  to  the  Jordan,  and  inter- 
rogate this  new  leader  of  the  people  as  to  his  claims.  Was 
he  the  Christ  ?  or  was  he  Elias  ?  or  was  he  the  expected 
«  Deut.i8.u.  prophet?**    Without  a  momentary  hesitation  of  vanity  or 

Vli\wf*n  IT  fun  - 

memar.joh.  ambitlou,  at  tho  possibility,  with  his  vast  popular  support, 
of  playing  a  great  part,  his  manly  truthfulness  repudiated 
the  right  to  any  of  these  names.  With  the  whole  nation  under 
his  influence,  and  regarded  by  them  with  the  reverend  awe 
which  such  questions  and  suggestions  hint,  his  lofty  soul 
retained  its  grand  simplicity.  "He  was  only  the  voice  of  one 
crjring  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
»  johDLi9,w.  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."** 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  his  mission  had  such  amazing 
success.  Men  honour  a  lofty  and  fearless  soul,  seeking  no 
selfish  object,  but  braving  all  opposition  for  the  noblest 
ends.  John  had  nothing  to  lose  but  his  life,  and  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  high  commission 
from  the  Almighty.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  nakedness  had 
been  his  familiar  friends,  and  he  who  had  faced  the  terrors 
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of  the  deserts  so  long,  could  have  little  to  alarm  him  in  any  qhap.sct 
human  anger.  ^*  What  to  him/'  asks  Edward  Irving,*  "  was 
a  scowling  Pharisee,  or  a  mocking  Sadducee,  or  a  fawning 
publican,  or  a  rough  soldier,  or  a  riotous  mob  ?  These  were 
jocund,  cheerful  sights,  to  one  who  had  roamed  amongst  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  laid  down 
his  head  under  no  canopy,  and  with  no  defence  but  the 
canopy  and  defence  of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High. 
Around  a  man  who  can  despise  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences, and  deal  with  nature  in  ancient  simplicity  and 
independence,  and  move  amongst  her  social  and  reli^ous 
institutions,  like  a  traveller  from  another  world,  free  to 
judge,  and  censure,  and  approve,  as  having  himself  nothing 
at  stake — around  such  a  man  there  is  a  moral  grandeur  and 
authority  to  which  none  but  the  narrowest  and  most 
bigoted  minds  will  refuse  a  certain  awe  and  reverence. 
And  when  such  a  personage  assumes  to  himself  Divine 
commission,  and  publishes  new  truth  with  Divine  authority, 
and  rebukes  all  wickedness,  and  scorns  all  consequences,  he 
takes^  by  the  natural  right  of  the  wiser,  the  bolder,  and  the 
better  man,  a  high  place  above  those  who  feel  themselves 
enslaved  and  enshackled  by  customs  which  they  despise." 

Such  was  the  mighty  movement  that  fiUed  all  minds,  and 
drew  the  whole  people,  by  turns,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Beside  the  living  waters,  between  the  solemn  hills 
on  both  sides,  and  under  the  cloudless  blue  of  an  Eastern 
sky,  stood  the  strange  figure  of  the  prophet  before  his  no 
less  striking  audience.  Like  all  great  leaders,  he  could  read 
the  characters  of  those  he  addressed.  The  smooth  varnished 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee  or  Sadducee  could  not  deceive 
him.  Those  who  might  have  come  to  him  in  the  hope  to 
gain  the  inviting  promises  of  the  new  life  by  an  easy  lip 
confession,  and  a  momentary  rite,  soon  found  their  error. 
Like  Luther,  or  Latimer,  or  Knox,  he  forgot  self  in  his  grand 
fidelity.  Cold  prudence  or  timid  caution  had  no  place  in 
a  soul  so  intensely  in  earnest.  Tub  truth,  which  he  comes  to 
proclaim,  is  higher  than  man,  and  alone  commands  his 
homage.  His  sentences  strike,  swift  and  glittering,  like 
lightning  flashes,  amidst  the  roll  of  judgment-day  thunders. 
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oBAP.gxv.  Each  sentence  is  vivid  with  bold  pictures  drawn  from  nature 
and  life.  He  compares  Israel  to  a  barren  fruit-tree  ready  for 
felling,  and  points  to  the  axe  already  laid  at  its  roots.  Timely 
repentance,  and  the  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  may  avert  the 
stroke,  otherwise  it  must  presently  fall,  and  the  tree  be  cast 
into  the  fire.  The  next  moment  Israel  is  a  great  threshing 
floor,  and  the  winnowing  shovel  is  at  hand  to  cleanse  it 
thoroughly,**  that  the  wheat  may  be  gathered  into  the  gamer, 
and  the  chaff  burned  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  With  perfect 
humility  he  points  all  away  from  himself,  to  the  Mightier 
One  at  hand,  for  whom  he    was  unworthy,   in   his  own 

»  Hilt «.  Tii.  esteem,  to  perform  the  slave  boy's  service^^  of  unloosing  and 
removing  his  sandals.  He  would  baptize  them  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire — the  Holy  Ghost  to  kindle  in 
them  heavenly  grace,  if  penitent, — fire,  to  consume  Jhem,  if 

seeH«y«r.    ^^  revcrsc.*^    The  terrors  of  the  day  of  wrath  rolled  over 

2^'***     his  hearers,  as  his  foremost  thought ;  sounds  of  hope  broke 

iji^oTchSi  ^^>  ^^  ^^^^  music,  only  at  intei-vals,  to  keep  the  contrite 

**•  from  despair. 

The  announcement  of  divine  judgments  on  a  rebellious 
people  was  by  no  means  new  in  Israel,  and  of  itself  hardly 
explains  the  immense  effect  of  John's  preaching.  Its 
power  lay  in  its  depth  and  its  demands.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  was  at  hand,  was  not  a  mere  gift  from  above, 
which  they  might  passively  receive,  but  a  human  work, 
which  they  must  themselves  carry  out.  Merely  to  wait  in 
idle  expectancy,  as  in  the  past,  would  not  suffice.  Nor 
would  the  idly-busy  trifling  of  legal  rites  and  observances. 
They  must  no  longer  trust  to  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
nor  to  the  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  platter  by  Phari- 
saic strictness.  The  coming  of  the  promised  kingdom  tu 
each  hearer,  meant  his  lifting  his  own  life  to  a  higher  plane, 
by  steady  resolve  and  effort.  Religion  must,  henceforth, 
be  practical  and  earnest :  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  worth- 
less outward  forms  or  privileges.  For  the  first  time,  the 
great  truth  was  pressed  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that 
the  true  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the  renewed  soul.  It 
marked  an  era  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
Himself  has  recognized  its  momentous  greatness.     '^  Among 
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them  that  are  bom  of  women,*'  said  He,  "  there  has  not  ^^bmf.txs 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  Law  prophesied^  until  John.*®  TUl  then  it  was  "  m^l  n.  u 
future  and  distant ;  the  object  of  passive  expectation  only. 
But,  from  his  days,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  gained  by 
earnest  violence,  and  men  who  struggle  earnestly  take  it  for 
themselves."  John  proclaimed  the  great  truth  to  a  genera- 
tion that  had  overlooked  it,  that  **  the  kingdom  '*  was  no 
mere  external  blessedness,  but  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  and  that  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  enter  into  it, 
OP,  to  use  the  figure  employed  by  Jesus, — ^like  a  city  to  be 
taken  by  storm,  it  was  to  be  won  only  by  the  utmost 
earnestness.  Repentance,  with  John,  was  no  mere  formal 
confession,  but  a  change  of  mind ;  it  included  not  only 
regret  for  the  past,  but  a  new  life  for  the  future ;  *  and  this 
he  urged  so  prominently,  that  even  Josephus,  a  generation 
afterwards,  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  his  preaching.*'  To  •  AatxvBtM 
the  frank  confession  of  sins  there  was  added  an  annihilation 
of  all  self-righteousness,  whether  resting  on  Abrahamic 
descent,  or  attainments  in  Pharisaic  holiness,  and  a  pledge 
was  demanded  of  a  higher  spiritual  life  towards  God  and 
man,  involving  life-long  effort 

His  whole  conception  of  preparation  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom  was  new  in  his  age.  The  Samaritan  prophet,  who 
soon  after  summoned  the  multitudes  to  Gerizim,  relied  on 
the  wholly  external  act  of  securing  the  vessels  of  the  old 
Tabernacle,  as  an  inauguration  of  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Galilacans  were  disposed  to  demand  the  kingdom  from 
the  Romans,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
would  not  desert  His  people,  in  arms  for  His  cause.  John, 
on  the  contrary,  sought  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  community.  The  kingdom  of  God,  with  Him, 
was,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
holiness.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  prophets,  not  of  the 
Puibbis.  He  had  sought  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation 
needed,  not,  like  the  Rabbis,  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus ; 
not,  like  the  Zealots,  from  the  warlike  records  of  the  Maccar 
bees ;  nor,  like  the  Essen  es,  from  mystic  revelations,  but 
from  Isaiah.     His  whole  preaching  was  only  a  variation  of 
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that  of  the  great  prophet,  in  the  opening  of  his  book — *Wash 
you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well :  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 

•  Jyjf  ^       ^^^  *^®  widow.  "^    He  says  nothing  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 

or  political  glory.  The  sins  that  had  separated  between 
them  and  God  must  be  removed,  and  their  place  filled  with 
"fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  if  the  divine  kingdom  was  to 
be  established  among  them.  Pharisees  and  Essenes  had 
sought  to  propitiate  God  by  their  legal  rites.  Neither  knew 
of  confession  of  sins,  or  repentance.  The  Pharisee  only 
boasted  of  his  virtues,  and  the  Essenes  praised  righteousness, 
i>  Luke  18.  n.   without  a  word  about  penitence.^^    John  trusted,  not  to 

Job.  B«1L  Jad.  -  _ 

ft«-^-  external  forms^  but  to  broken-hearted  contrition.  Man 
must  work  together  with  Grod  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  vague  or  general  appeals 
or  reproofe.  "  Ye  brood  of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  had  come  to  his  baptism,  to 
scoff  and  criticize,  rather  than  to  confess  and  repent,  and 
who  opposed  him  with  the  conservatism  of  lawyers,  and  thi* 
bigotry  of  priests, — "  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?"  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  "  they  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  towards  themselves,  not  having  been 

•  Lnk«7  so.  baptized  by  John,"^^  and,  so  far  from  accepting  his  mission, 
TiMbeo-  denounced  him  as  having  a  devil.®^  He  brushed  them  aside, 
'^°"*       with  their  endless  quiddities,  and  quillets,  and  casuistical 

cases,  and  legal  cobwebbery,  and  they  hated  him  in  return. 
They  had  come  from  Jerusalem  in  full-blown  official  dig- 
nity, as  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  ask  his 
■•  johnL  w.  credentials,^  and  test  his  soundness.  But  whether  priests, 
or  Levites,  or  Rabbis,  they  shrivelled  before  the  indignant 
glance  and  fiery  words  which  exposed  their  insincerity  and 
incompetence.  John  held  his  authority,  not  from  them,  but 
from  a  higher  court  I  Instead  of  flattering  them,  he  told 
them,  as  he  had  told  the  crowds  they  despised,  that  they 
must  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  In  their 
narrow  pedantic  pride  they  felt  sure  of  a  part  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  simply  as  descendants  of  Abraham ; 
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his  righteousness  being  reckoned  as  theirs.**     Israel,  alone,    9hapjixi 
could  please  or  find  favour  with  God,  and  it  did  so  on  the  *  tSSuz^. 
footing  of  its  descent     The  "  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  was  to    ai^SS*.  * 
be  strictly  Jewish,  all  other  nations  being  excluded,  and  "  it    m*"-  »•  •• 
was  Jewish  by  hereditary  right."     But  John  shattered  this 
wretched  immorality.     "Begin  not  to  say  within   your- 
selves, we  have  Abraham  for  father :    for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  of  the  desert,  lying  count- 
less around,  to  raise  up  true  children  to  Abraham,  and  will 
exclude  you,  his  pretended  children,  from  the  kingdom, 
unless  you  repent  1 "    The  stem,  fearless  words  of  the  old 
prophets,  which  made  them  be   hated  by  the  multitude, 
with  the  exception   of   Daniel,  the  prophet  of   pleasant 
things,^  fell  once  more  from  the  lips  of  John,  with  the«JofcAin.» 
same  result,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis.     They  re- 
ceived homage  from  all  others,  but  this  man  treated  them 
with  withering  scorn.     They  had  fancied  he  would  be  like 
a  reed  moved  in  the  wind,  before  them,  but  they  had  found 
liira  an  oak.     Flattery  and  fear  were  as  strange  to  his  soul, 
as  his  own  rough  mantle  would  have  been  among  the  soft 
clothing  of  kings'  palaces. 

The  contrast  between  John's  teaching  and  that  of  the 
Rabbis,  could  have  had  no  more  striking  illustration  than 
his  recorded  answers    to    various    inquirers,    whom    his 
8tem  language  to  their  religious  leaders  had,  apparently, 
alarmed.     If  the  Rabbis  were  in  dange?  of  the  fire,  what 
must  be  required  of  common  men?      But  no  harshness 
marked  his  words  to  honest  anxiety.    He  demanded  simply 
that  they  show  their  sincerity  by  their  unselfishness.     They 
were  to  act  on  their  professions  of  desire  to  lead  a  new  life. 
^^  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise."      If 
they  ministered  to  the  naked  and  hungry,^  as  a  loving  ^r  oompwewnn 
duty,  they  proved  their  discipleship  genuine.     John's  wide    ^^^^^ 
human  sympathies  embraced  all  classes.    Like  Jesus,  he  cast    S^tSf'SSbn 
out  none  who  came  to  him.     The  abhorred  publicans,  from    SJ^ik^ifi? 
whom  the  Pharisees  shrank  as  accursed,  were  cheered  by    ^iagreJ 
the  assurance  that  they,  too,  might  share  in  the  kingdom,  if    •••<>>»«»* 
their  repentance  were  sincere.     "  Exact  no  more,"  said  the 
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nAv^jxv.  prophet,  **  than  that  which  is  appointed  jovl^  Even  fihe 
soldiers  were  welcome,  and  had  a  fitting  counsel — "Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  con- 
tent with  your  wages."  That  the  publican  should  do  hia 
duty  honestly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  soldier 
should  deny  himself  the  license  of  his  calling,  and  be  faith- 
ful to  his  standard,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  before  Crod, 
were  practical  tests  of  loyalty  to  conscience,  which  would 
carry  with  them  the  Divine  favour.  In  all  cases,  moral 
regeneration  was  the  grand  aim,  and  the  man  himself  must 
work  to  carry  out  the  reformation. 

But,  while  John  thus  demanded  practical  results,  by 
human  effort,  he  was  far  from  teaching  that  the  most 
earnest  wish  to  change  the  life,  would,  of  itself,  suffice.  He 
brought  the  hope  of  forgiveness  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  to  bear  on  all  classes,  and  made  them  feel  that  salvation 
could  not  come,  after  all,  from  their  own  acts,  though  these 

■  jtaABtsTiiL must  be  rendered,  but  only  by  pardon  from  God.^  He 
LiSy  8  *■  *"  P^^^claimcd,  besides,  the  need  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  perfect 
gJ^f.^J^  the  inner  revolution.  "He  that  cometh  after  me  will 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  For  the 
hardened  there  would,  indeed,  be  a  baptism  of  fire,  but,  for 
the  contrite,  the  heavenly  gift  of  a  higher  will,  and  a  greater 
power,  a  deeper  knoAvledge  of  God,  and  a  closer  conununion 
with  Him.  Feeling  the  want  of  the  times,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets,  he  could  not  forget  how  they  had  an- 
nounced, as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  Jehovah 

ijdoi9.sb  "would  pour  out  His  spirit  upon  all  flesh,*' ^  "that  He 
would  pour  water  upon  him  that  was  thirsty,  and  floods  on 
the  dry  ground,"  and  "  His  spirit  upon  the  offspring  of 
[«jah44.«.  Jacob."  ^^  He  could  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  He,  before 
whom  he  was  only  a  herald's  voice,  the  Mighty  One,  whose 
sandals  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  him  to  unloose,  would 
come,  not  only  to  avenge,  but  to  bless.  But,  to  do  this.  He 
must  bring  with  Him  a  higher,  quickening  spiritual  power — 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  bestowal  of  this 
heavenly  influence,  to  carry  out  the  new  creation,  begun 
by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  summed  up  John's  message 
to  his  age. 
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It  was  a  mark  of  the  surprismg  greatness  of  John's  whole  ohapuv. 
spiritual  nature,  that  he  had  realized  the  need  of  action  on 
the  part  of  man,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise  of  the  kingdom ; '  but  it  was  no  less  so,  that  he 
realized  the  limitations  of  human  effort,  and  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  a  Divine,  new-creating  power,  to  secure  the  holy 
Iransformation  of  the  will  and  heart.  To  be  real  and  earnest 
m  such  an  age,  to  unveil  its  true  spiritual  wants,  to  wake  it 
to  new  religious  life,  were  transcendent  merits,  but  it  is  even 
grander  to  see  the  mighty  man — full  of  humility,  with  deep 
self-knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  his  fellow-men, — ^pointing 
to  God  in  heaven,  who,  stronger  than  human  will  or  effort, 
alone  could  break  the  chains  of  sin  from  the  soul,  and  lead 
it  to  the  lightJ^  n  sm  mb^. 


Wholly  self-oblivious,  tainted  by  no  stain  of  human  pride,  ^mw^  i  tic 
self-consciousness,  or  low  ambition,  John  had  felt  it  no 
usurpation,  or  sacrilegious  assumption,  to  constitute  him- 
self "  the  messenger,"  predicted  by  Malachi,"*  "  sent  to  pre- »  ofc.  n  l 
pare  the  way  before  the  Lord."  Nor  was  his  preaching 
more  than  an  expansion  of  the  prophet's  words — ^that  **  the 
liord,*^  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in." 
He  had  received  the  commission  from  no  human  lips,  but 
had  been  set  apart  to  it,  from  above,  before  his  birth.  Filled 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  mission,  nothing  arrested  him,  or 
turned  him  aside.  The  crowds  saw  in  him  the  most  un- 
beuding  strength,  united  with  the  most  complete  self- 
sacrifice  :  a  type  of  grand  fidelity  to  God  and  His  truth,  and 
of  the  lowliest  self-denial.  The  sorrows  and  hopes  of  Israel 
seemed  to  shine  out  from  his  eyes, — ^bright  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  soul,  but  sad  with  the  greatness  of  his  work, — ^as 
Le  summoned  the  crowds  to  repentance,  alarmed  them  by 
words  of  terror,  or  led  them,*  in  groups,  to  the  Jordan, 
and  immersed  each  singly  in  the  waters,  after  earnest  and 
lull  confession  of  their  sins.  The  newly  baptized  knelt  in 
prayer  ^'  along  the  banks,  many,  doubtless,  with  tears,  loud  "  ^^^ « •  «• 
sighs,  and  exclamations,  as  is  still  the  manner  with  the 
emotional  races  of  the  East,  even  when  far  less  excited  than 
'lohns  hearers  must  have  been."  All  wished  to  begin  a  new 
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oHAP^xxv.  life,  and  craved  counsel  from  one  in  whom  they  now  implicitly 
believed,  and  each,  in  turn — ^publican,  soldier,  citizen,  and 
open  sinner — ^heard  a  few  words  which  pointed  out  to  them 
their  future  safety.  The  narrow  separatism  and  worthless 
extemalism  of  the  Law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and  love  to 
God  and  their  neighbour,  and  a  future  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  Him  who  was  to  come,  were  to  take  their 
place. 

But  John,  with  all  his  grandeur,  was  still  a  Jew.  What 
his  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  were,"  beyond 
his  realization  of  its  purity,  we  have  few  grounds  of  judging. 
From  an  after  incident  in  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he 
thought  of  it  as  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  amidst  a 
people  prepared  for  it  by  repentance  and  moral  reformation. 
It  would  be  to  set  him  above  his  times,  and  even  abot^e  the 
apostles,  as  they  remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  their 
Master,  to  conceive  him  as  realizing  the  purely  spiritual 
kingdom  Jesus  was  to  establish.  He  was  greater  than  all 
the  prophets,  in  his  magnificent  faith  that  the  work  he  had 
begun  would  be  carried  out  by  Jehovah  Himself,  through 
His  Messiah,  and  in  his  realization  of  the  need  of  human 
action,  in  repentance  and  a  new  life,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Others  had  left  God  to  do  all  at 
some  future  time,  limiting  themselves  to  prophecy.  John 
alone  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already  come  in 
the  contrite  soul  which  proved  its  penitence  by  holy  fruits. 

t4  Matt  11. 11.  But  he  was  also  less  than  the  least  in  that  kingdom/^ 
in  his  inadequate  realization  of  it  in  its  full  greatness.     He 

T5 Matt  11. 18.  "came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"'* — ^a  type  of  Jewish 
asceticism,  and  his  teaching  bore,  throughout^  the  true 
Jewish  stamp.  Perhaps  he  rose  above  the  thought,  universal 
in  his  day,  that  the  outer  act  had,  in  itself,  an  intrinsic 
worth,  if  not,  even,  a  spiritual  power,  but  the  importance  he 
attached  to  outward  expressions  of  penitence  was  entirely 
Jewish.    Like  the  Rabbis,  he  laid  stress  on  fivsting,  and  on  the 

»»» !i(att9  .4  "making  prayers,"  in  the  Jewish  sense,^^  and  his  disciples, 
a\  these  and  other  external  exercises  of  religion,  found 
themselves  nearer  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  than  those  ol 
Jesus.     As  a  Knzarite  and  an  ascetic,  the  dread  of  defilement 
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must  have  kept  liim  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  his  ghap^x\ 
audience,^  for  he  dared  not  touch  any  but  ^^  the  clean/*  even «» jo«tL  W 
in  baptizing  them. 

In  this  aspect  of  it,  the  work  of  John  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Christ,  only  the  sewing  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,  or 
new  wine  put  into  old  bottles.^^    The  ffreat  movement  he  set  *•  ibtt  •.  is,  i? 

Hark  9. 21,  }1 

on  foot,  while  an  immense  advance  on  the  past  in  Judaism,    iMk9i.w^ii 
was  yet,  in  its  essence,  Jewish.    The  ascetic  spirit  of  its 
origin  perpetuated  itself  in  John's  disciples,  and  marked  his 
whole  conceptions  as  imperfect  and  passing — ^the  morning 
red  heralding  the  day,  but  as  yet  mingled  with  the  night 

John  formed  no  separate  communion.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  ultimately 
gathered  a  special  band  round  him,^^  as  the  apostles  were  >•  Mhn  i  n 
gathered  round  Jesus.  But  he  came,  not  to  found  a  new 
sect.  His  far  grander  aim  was  to  raise  the  nation  from 
spiritual  death,  and  direct  it  to  the  coming  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS  AlH)  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN. 

3HAP.  sxvi.  npHE  great  wave  of  religious  excitement  produced  by  the 
JL  preaching  of  John  had  set  the  whole  land  in  motion. 
Foulque  de  Nouilly,  the  famous  monkish  preacher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  whose  discourses  moved  all  classes  ol 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  that  people  rushed 

>  Bftri»«-ao«id  in  crowds  from  distant  countries  to  hear  him,^  or  Whitfield, 
prfl«eher%  u.  in  thc  Isst  ccutury,  who  stirred  the  whole  nation  in  his  day, 
help  us  to  realize  the  sensation  produced  by  John  s  minis- 
trations. To  a  people  sunk  for  the  time  in  reli^ous  apathy, 
and  corrupted  in  morals,  but  loyal  to  the  voice  of  their 
Scriptures,  and  the  lofty  spiritual  ideals  of  the  past,  his 
voice  came  like  a  trumpet,  rousing  them  to  new  life.  His 
bronzed,  wasted  features,  his  prophet's  dress  and  bearing,  his 
fearless  boldness  for  God,  and  the  response  of  their  ovn\ 
hearts  to  his  denunciations  and  demands,  made  him  a 
mighty  power.  He  gave  utterance  to  their  deepest  desires 
and  aspirations,  fanned  their  national  hopes,  and  roused 
their  enthusiasm.     As  a  people,  they  were  not  in  favour  ol 

•  Dorenbourf,   asccticism.''^     The  Rabbis  had  a  saying,  that  the  ignorant  did 

not  know  how  to  keep  themselves  from  transgressions  of  the 
Law,  nor  the  common  people  how  to  become  "  the  Pious," 

•  Dcrenbourg.    or  rfgorous  Jcws.'    Evcu  onc  so  famous  as  Simeon  the  Just 

discountenanced  Nazarite  vows,  with  the  rigid  abstinence  and 
self-denial  they  imposed.  The  worldly  Sadducee  laughed 
at  the  austerities  of  the  Rabbis,  *' who  tormented  themselves 
1  aNftthaa,  in  this  life  without  gaining  anything  by  it  in  the  other,''* 
?Sr^iHi»i*  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  doubt  of  their  mind. 
But  the  vision  of  a  true  Nazarite,  in  whom  all  could  see  a 
grand  superiority  to  the  worthless  ambitions  of  life,  was  lik<" 


lai 
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a  revelation  of  eternal  realities,  which  no  one  could  turn  ^"^ 
Kghtly  aside.  The  very  power  of  his  words  seemed  to 
imply  the  truth  of  his  warnings,  for  the  Rabbis  had  already 
told  them  that  ^^  universal  repentance,**  such  as  they  seemed 
t:  see  round  them,  ^^  would  only  happen  when  Elias  had 
came,"*  and  his  coming  was  the  sure  sign  of  the  approach  •  ^j^^ 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^^""^  " 

Ever3rthing  was  fitted  to  startle.  The  proclamation  of 
the  Messiah  as  at  hand — ^the  call  to  repentance — ^the 
announcement  of  the  swift  rolling  towards  them  of  the 
thunders  of  the  wrath  of  God — ^the  declared  worthlessness 
of  distinctions  of  race,  blood,  or  position — ^the  demand  for 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  man 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  co-operation  with  God 
—the  symbolical  rite,  to  which  he  required  submission, 
and  the  humbling  confession  of  sin  before  the  world,  which 
he  added — ^all  combined  to  carry  his  name  and  work  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  jealousy 
of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  towards  those  outside  their  own 
pale,  grew  uneasy  at  his  success,  and  plotted  to  get  him 
into  their  toils,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord.   The  ensnaring  questions  put  to  him  by  the  deputation 
of  priestly  Pharisees  sent  from  Jerusalem,  seemed  to  have 
made  John  think  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  by  removing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea.*    From  the  ''  circle  of  Jordan," 
bcluding  both  sides  of  the  stream,  he  passed  upwards, 
apparently,  to  the  small  sunken  plain  which  borders  it,  just 
beneath  Scythopolis,  where  Gideon's  Brook  of  Trembling 
makes  its  steep  way  from  the  eastern  end  of  Esdraelon,  down 
the  Wady  Jaltid,  to  the  Jordan.     He  chose  a  spot  near 
this,  on  the  eastern  side,  known  in  those  days  as  Bethabara,^  •  j<abi.m. 
where  a  ford    crossed   the  river,    and    gave  facilities  for 
baptism.'^  He  had  been  preaching  and  baptizing  for  some '  JJgJ^^^j 
time  in  the  south,   and  his  removal  to  a  more  northern   f^%t«fii 
position  opened  a  new  field,  from  its  nearness  to  Galilee.    ^slMb^^" 
The  excitement  still  continued  as  great  as  ever.    The  towns 
^n  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  even  th^  villages  north  of 

Esdraelon,®  poured  forth  to  the  new  prophet®   Weeks  passed,  •  joiuii.4a 
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aHAP.xxvi.  and  it  must  now  have  been  the  late  summer,  for,  before 
long,  John  had  to  leave  the  Jordan,  as  too  shallow,  at  its 
accessible  parts  for  baptism,  and  go  to  another  place — ^Enon, 
near  Salem — an  unknown  locality,  where  pools  more  suitable 

•  Ln&e  & «.     were  yet  to  be  had.®^  But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 

advent  of  the  expected  Messiah.  The  assembling  of  the 
nation,  and  the  great  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
were  necess^iry  pi^liminaries,  in  the  Divine  Counsels,  to 
dignify  the  ultimate  Advent  of  the  Redeemer. 

Jesus  had  been  waiting  the  fit  moment  for  leaving  His 
thirty  years*  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  and  presenting  Himself 
before  the  herald  who  had  been  unconsciously  proclaiming 
Him.  Though  cousins,  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Mary 
had  never  seen  each  other,  for  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  country,  and  John  had  spent  we  do  not  know  how  many 
years  of  his  life  in  hermit  seclusion,  far  fi:*om  man.  But  if 
John  did  not  know  His  person,  he  had  yet,  doubtless,  heard 
the  wondrous  circumstances  attending  His  birth,  and  must 
have  been  daily  expecting  Him  to  put  forth  I£s  claims. 
At  last,  Jesus  left  Nazareth  and  came  to  Jordan,  and  pre- 
sented Himself  before  him.  His  appearance,  wholly  different 
from  that  of  all  who  had  thronged  to  his  ministry,  at  once 
arrested  the  prophet's  eye.  The  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose  which  marked  Him  as  He  stood  in  prayer,  spoke  of 
a  purity  and  greatness  before  which  the  soul  of  John  did 
instant  reverence.  He  might  have  stem  words  for  the 
proud  and  self-righteous,  but,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
vision  as  that  before  him,  he  has  only  those  of  lowliest 
homage.  The  light,  as  of  other  worlds,  shining  from  the 
depths  of  those  calm  eyes ;  the  radiance  of  a  soul  free  from 
all  stain  of  sin,  transfiguring  the  pale  face, — ^full,  at  once,  of 
highest  beauty,  tenderest  love,  and  deepest  sadness,  was 
hereafter,  even  when  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  midnight 
torches  and  lanterns,  to  make  accusers  shrink  backwards 

•  rokni8.r     and  fall,   overcome,   to    the  ground, ^^  and    Simon   Peter 

pray — "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord ! " 
The  soul  has  an  instinctive  recognition  of  goodness,  and 
feels  its  awfulness.  Spiritual  greatness  wears  a  kingly 
crown  which  compels  instant  reverence.     Had  He  been  bv 
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earthly  king,  John  would  have  remained  the  stem,  fearless  oh>p^x'.t 
prophet ;  had  He  been  the  highest  of  the  earthly  priesthood, 
he  would  have  borne  himself  as  his  superior,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  high  mission.  But  the  royalty  before  him 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  the  priesthood  was  higher  than 
that  of  Aaron.  Jesus  had  come  to  be  baptized,  but  John, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  with  any  one  of  all  the  crowds  that 
had  gathered  round  him,  hesitated,  and  drew  back.  ^^I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,"  said  he,  ^^  and  comest  Thou  to 
me?  "  He  might  not  know  by  name,  or  open  intimation,  whom 
he  had  before  him,  but  unerring  instinct  taught  him  that  he 
addressed  a  greater  than  himself.  He  was  longing  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah,  and  knew  that  God  could  manifest 
Him  at  any  moment,  clothing  Him  whom  He  had  designated 
for  the  high  dignity,  with  divine  might,  to  carry  out  His 
work.  It  is,  indeed,  the  especial  greatness  of  the  Baptist 
that  he  not  only  rose  to  the  level  of  so  great  an  enterprise 
as  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  devoted 
hinuself  to  it  with  gigantic  energy,  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  spotless  truth  and  dauntless  courage,  but  that,  with 
all  this,  he  was  filled  with  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  and 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah.  This  alone 
could  have  supported,  him  under  the  burden  of  his  work. 
No  one,  till  then,  had  stood,  like  him,  between  the  dead  past 
and  the  dimly  rising  future,  in  hopeful  and  confident 
expectation.  He  had  led  the  people  from  the  corruption, 
wickedness,  and  confusion  of  their  decayed  religiousness, 
and  stood  calmly  and  grandly  at  their  head,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  Messiah,  who,  only,  could  realize  the  promises 
he  had  made  them,  of  divine  help  towards  a  higher  life, 
would  emerge  from  the  darkness  before  him.  In  such  an 
attitude  of  intensest  expectancy,  he  must  at  once  have 
recognized  the  marks  of  the  possible  Messiah  in  any  one  who 
showed  them.  He  might  look  for  no  outward  signs:  the 
divine  lineaments  of  a  nature  fit  for  such  an  office  would 
suffice,  the  future  being  left  to  God,  to  whom  he  entrusted 
Ills  own  work.  He  could  not  go  abroad  to  search  for  one 
who  might  be  what  he  desired,  but  his  ardent,  yet  keen,  soul, 
could  not  fml  to  discover  Him  if  He  came  within  his  sphere. 
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o^APjtxvL  No  wonder,  then,  he  felt,  that>  in  Jesus,  the  object  of  hii 
longings  seemed  to  have  been  found.  '^  I  knew  Him  not,"* 
said  he,  some  time  later,  ^^  and  had  not  in  any  measure  begiui 
my  work  because  I  knew  Him,  or  that  He  might  at  my 
request  come  to  me,  but  I  have  been  baptizing  and  rousing 
Israel,  that  He,  though  unknown  to  me, — drawn  indeed  by  my 
work,  but  without  design  or  thought  on  my  part,  and,  there- 
fore, only  by  the  clear  leading  and  purpose  of  God, — should 
be  revealed  to  Israel  as  the  true  Messiah/**  He  had,  already, 
before  Jesus  had  presented  Himself^  made  known  his  firm 
conviction  that  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  His  people,  and  had 
provided  the  Messiah,  though  as  yet  He  had  not  disclosed 
Him.  In  his  grand  trust  in  God,  he  had  told  the  multitudes, 
"  there  standeth  one  among  you,  whom  you  know  not — the 
true  Messiah,**  who  has  been  among  you,  and  you  have  not 
dreamed  of  it,  because  you  knew  neither  the  marks  nor 
nature   of  God's  Anointed,    and,    indeed,    you    will  not 

1 3ota  1 97.  recognize  Him,  even  when  He  appears."  That  ye  may 
know  Him,  He  is  He  who  cometh  after  me,  and  yet  shall  be 
preferred  before  me — the  true  Messiah,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose.  "  He  shall  be  preferred  before  me, 
for  He  was  before  me.  He  is  no  man  of  mortal  birth,  for 
scripture  and  Rabbi  unite  in  recognizing  the  Messiah  as 
the  uncreated  Word  of  God,  sent  down  from  heaven,  to 
dwell  for  a  time  among  men."  John's  long  communion 
with  God  in  the  wilderness,  his  prayers  and  tears,  had  raised 
him  to  a  spiritual  grandeur  which  anticipated,  with  a  higher 
than  human  sense,  the  yet  unrevealed.  Lifted  above  earth, 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  had  become  to  him  a  living  truth, 
which  only  waited  God's  time  for  its  disclosure,  and  at  last 
stood  visibly  before  him,  in  Him  who  sought  baptism  at 
his  hands.' 

No  wonder  he  shrank  from  assuming  to  such  a  being  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  other  nien.  He  knew  that  only 
one  who  was  wholly  free  from  sin  could  be  the  Messiah,  and 
such  an  One  he  felt  was  before  him.  The  meekness,  gentleness, 
and  purity,  which  overawed  him,  spoke  of  nothing  less,  and 
the  heart  of  John,  on  the  instant,  could  express  its  over- 
powering emotion  in  no  more  fitting  thought  than  that  he 
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"  beheld  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  oharxxvi 
World.*'^*   In  such  words  he  embodied  a  conception  which  he  "  '<*»  i- » 
had  heard  from  the  Rabbis  since  his  childhood,  for  the  daily 
sacrifice,  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  Israel  were  laid  by  a 
formal  act,  was  their  favourite  type  of  the  Messiah,  who  was 
hence  known  by  the  endearing  name  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God."**  "  g^  "J;© 
The  sublime  picture  in  Isaiah  of  Him  on  whom  Jehovah  had 
laid  the  iniquities  of  His  people,  and  who  was  led  as  a  Lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Messiah,^*  >*  Bartort;  «•*. 
and  John  miii;ht  well  think  of  Him  in  this  His  highest  aspect,    *  ^ 
-—oppressed  in  soul,  as  he  himself  was,  by  the  weight  of  the 
sins  of  his  race. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Baptist,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
prevail,  for  Jesus  still  repeated  His  desire  to  be  baptized* 
"Suffer  it  now,"  said  He,  "for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.^  From  whatever  God  has  required  of  Israel  as  «*  •Bwydnj; 
a  duty,  I  cannot  wthhold  myself."  Baptism  was  an  ordinance    j;2lll2!!?'* 
of  God,  required  by  His  prophet  as  the  introduction  of  the    '**■*•"' 
new  dispensation.   It  was  a  part  of  "  righteousness,"  that  is,  it 
was  a  part  of  God's  commandments,  which  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of  fulfilling,  both  in  the 
k'tter  and  the  spirit. ^*    Moreover,  He  had  not  yet  received  ••  imng*i.  job> 
the  consecration  of  the  Spirit,  abiding  on  Him,   and  had    w«'k«.>»*^w 
not  yet   assumed   the  awful  dignity  of  the  Messiah,   but 
had  hitherto  been  only  the  unknown  villager  of  Nazareth. 
No    subject  is  more    mysterious   than    the   "increase  in 
wisdom"  ^^  which  marked  the  Saviour,  as  it  does  all  other  >' Lak«3.  ml 
men,  nor    can   we  conjecture  when  it  was  that  the  full 
realization  of  His  divine  mission  first  rose  before  Him.    As 
yet  there  had  been  no  indication  of  its  having  done   so, 
for  he  had  not  yet  "manifested  His  glory, "^*  cr  appeared  "/«tti%u. 
at  all   before  men.     Is  it  too  much   to  believe  that  His 
baptism  was  the    formal  consecration,  which  marked  His 
entrance  on  His  great  office  ? 

John  resisted  no  longer,  and  leading  Jesus  into  the  stream, 

(he  rite  was  performed.     Can  we  question  that  such  an  aet 

was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord  ?     His  perfect  manhood, 

like  that  of  other  men,  in  all  things,  except  sin,  forbids  our 

doubting  it.   Holy  and  pure  before  sinking  under  the  waters, 
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jBAP.xzvL  He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with  the  light  of  a  higher 
glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was  closed ;  a  new 
era  had  opened.  Hitherto  the  humble  villager,  veiled  fix)m 
the  world,  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  openly  working 
amongst  men.  It  was  the  true  moment  of  His  entrance  on  a 
new  life.  Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  He  entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man ;  He 
rose  from  them,  The  Christ  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  at  a  moment  when  He  was  pass- 
ing through  such  a  supreme  spiritual  crisis,  there  should  have 
been  S3anpathy  with  it  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe. 
"  Being  baptized,"  says  St.  Luke,  "  and  praying,** — ^in  the 
overpowering  emotion  of  such  a  time — the  heaven  was 
opened — all  hindrances  of  human  weakness  withdrawing,  so 
that  the  eye  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky,  to  the  far  off  heavenly 
splendours.  And  now  a  vision  as  of  the  Holy  Ghcst  descend- 
ing in  the  "  bodily  form  "  of  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  purity  and 
peace,  and  resting  over  the  newly  baptized  as  in  permanent 

•  joimLas     consecration,  revealed  itself  to  John^®  and  Jesus;  a  heavenly 

voice  uttering  as  it  did  so,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Isaiah  had,  long  before,  foretold 
how  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  rest  upon  the  Branch 
from  the  roots  of  Jesse — ^the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge, 

•  iMujti  u.  2.    and  of  fear  of  the  Lord,^^  and  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled. 

It  was  the  divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  to  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
^  iMtehGi.].  day  of  vengeance  of  God-^ — the  consecration  from  on  High 
to  the  office  of  Messiah,  and,  as  such,  the  true  birth-hour  of 
Christianity.  It  was  His  solemn  designation  bs  the  Great 
High  Priest  of  the  new  and  abiding  Dispensation.  The  sons 
of  Aaron  were  required  by  the  Levitical  Law  to  be  set  apart 
to  their  high  office  by  washing  and  anointing,  and  He  who 
was  to  be  clothed  with  an  infinitely  loftier  priesthood,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  want  a  correspondingly  grander  inaugura- 
tion. Instead  of  the  Temple  made  with  hands,  He  had  around 
Him  the  great  Temple  of  nature ;  for  the  brazen  laver  He 
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had  the  flowing  river,  reflecting  the  vault  of  heaven.     If  ohap^x  . 
He  had  no  golden  robes,  He  had  the  robe  of  a  sinless  right- 
eousness, and  if  there  were  no  sacred  oil,  He  had,  instead, 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     John  had  already,  by 
divine  intimation,  learned  that  the  Spirit  should  thus  descend 
on  Him  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,^  and  thus  » John  l  n. 
saw  the  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  His  Son.^    How  long  He  remained  with  «  John  i.  u. 
John  is  not  told  us,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  He  had  forth- 
with retired  to  the  wilderness,  to  return   only  after  His 
temptation. 

The  great  work  of  John  was  now  over.  As  Samuel  had 
once  consecrated  the  earthly  David  king  over  the  outward 
theocracy,  the  laat  of  the  prophets  had  consecrated  a  greater 
king,  who  should  rule,  by  difierent  means,  over  a  kingdom 
wholly  difierent,  though  John,  standing  as  He  did,  outside, 
could  at  best  only  dimly  conjecture  these  characteristics  of 
the  new  Messianic  reign.  He  lived  and  worked  long  enough 
after  this  crowning  moment^  to  rejoice  over  the  first  advances 
of  the  new  theocracy  he  had  called  into  being,  but  also  long 
enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  comprehend  its  spirit^  as  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  later.  His  days  were  num- 
bered. Those  in  power  feared  his  words  and  work,  which 
gave  him  supreme  influence  among  the  people.  The  priests 
and  Rabbis  had  fsdled  in  their  plots  against  him,  but  what 
they  could  not  themselves  do,  they  were  erelong  able  to 
efiect  through  one  of  greater  power  for  evil. 

John  seems  latterly  to  have  moved  from  place  to  place, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Jordan,  both  north  and  south. 
How  long  he  continued  to  labour  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
still  baptizing  after  Jesus  had  begun  his  ministry,  at  the 
marriage  feast  of  Cana.^*  The  popularity  of  Jesus  had  roused  «  Jooa  a.  >i 
the  jealousy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  had  even 
led  to  angry  feeling.  A  dispute  with  a  Jew^* — likely  a  disciple  •  Thaa.  in^^ 
of  Jesus — ^respecting  baptism,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
lie  had,  apparently,  claimed  for  that  of  Jesus  a  higher  power 
of  cleansing  from  the  guilt  of  sin  than  that  of  their  Master, 
frritated  and  annoyed,  John's  followers  returned  and  told 
him  how   He  "who  had  been  with  him  beyond  Jordan, 
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oHAP.xxvL  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  M^as  baptizing,  and  that  all 
men  were  now  coming  to  Him."  The  news  only  seemed 
to  bring  the  grand  humility  of  the  Baptist  more  promi- 
nently than  ever  into  view,  and  showed  him  to  be  above 
any  selfish  or  petty  thought ;  a  man  to  whom  the  will 
of  God  was  the  abiding  law.  "  He  must  increase,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  must  decrease,  for  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Bridegroom.  J 
rejoice  greatly  to  hear  His  voice.  He  is  from  above,  and, 
therefore,  above  all :  I  am  only  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as 
such.  He  has  received  the  testimony  of  heaven  :  He  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death :  He  is  the  beloved  son,  into  whose 

•  /ohii8.2*-36.  hand  the  Father  has  committed  all  things. "^*  With  this  grand 

utterance,  John  disappears  into  the  gloom  of  a  prison.     He 

•  joim&8&     had  been  a  "  lamp,"  as  Jesus  calls  him,*^  burning  brightly  in 

his  day,  but  the  Light  of  the  worid  had  now  risen,  and  Aw 
Ught  must  grow  dim  and  expire. 

John  owed  his  imprisonment  to  Herod  Antipas,  in  whose 
territories  he  had  sought  safety,  and  the  opportunity  ot 
carrying  on  his  work  in  peace.  The  cause  assigned  before 
the  people  for  his  arrest,  was  that  John  had  ventured  to 
reprove  Herod  for  his  unlawful  marriage  with  Herodias,  but 
political  fears  had,  probably,  in  reality,  more  to  do  with  it 
Herod,  with  the  crafty  cunning  for  which  Jesus  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  fox,"  was  afraid  that  John  might  turn 
his  wide  popularity  to  political  account,  and  head  a  religious 
rising,  perhaps  like  that  of  Judas  the  Galitean,  for  all  men 
aeemed  ready  for  anything  he  might  advise.  He  held  it, 
therefore,  better,  says  Josephus,  to  anticipate  any  attempt 
at  revolution,  by  imprisoning  him,  and,  if  needs  were,  by 
putting  him  to  death,  rather  than  lament  a  disturbance 

•  AuLx\iit  5.'i.  after  it  had  broken  out.^^ 

Antipas,  it  seems,  passed  his  time,  now,  m  Tiberias,  then, 
in  Machaerus,  on  his  southern  border,  in  Perea.  In  him, 
the  hierarchy  and  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  impotent  them- 
selves, found  an  instrument  to  crush  the  unlicensed  teacher 
w^ho  so  freely  condemned  them,  and  had  so  great  a  hold 
upon  the  people.  Pilate,  ever  fearful  of  any  popular  move- 
ment, may  have  demanded,  at  their  crafty  instigation,  that 
action  should  be  taken,  and  these  influences,  added  to  the 
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apprehensions   of  Antipas  himself,  brought   matters   to  a  ogAP.xxvL 

crisis.     Sending  a  band  of  soldiers  and  police  northwards  to 

the  Jordan,  a  distance  of  from  six  to   eight  hours,   they 

apprehended  the  Baptist,  likely  by  night,  when  the  people 

were  not  astir,  and,  binding  the  defenceless  man,  hurried 

him  off  to  the  fortress  Machaerus.^^  •  j<».ABi.im 

This  castle,  known  as  "  the  diadem,*'*  from  its  crown-like 
seat  on  the  lofty  rocks,  and  as  **the  black  tower,"  lay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  on  a  line  with  Bethlehem. 
It  was  the  southern  stronghold  of  Perea,  as  the  Macedonian 
colony  of  Pella  was  the  northern.  Nature,  herself,  had 
here  raised  a  stronghold,  as  she  had  that  of  Masada,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  further  south.  It  lay 
above  the  deep  gorge  that  divides  the  mountains  of  Abarim 
from  the  range  of  Pisgah,  in  the  wild  region  where,  from 
immemorial  tradition,  the  Jews  sought  the  grave  of  Moses. 
A  few  miles  to  the  north,  in  a  deep,  rugged  valley,  lay 
Callirrhoe,  famous  for  its  warm  baths,  where  the  dying 
Herod  had  sought  relief,  and  had  nearly  met  his  death.  Its 
hot  springs  burst  at  one  spot,  from  the  rocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  and,  near  them,  others  poured  forth  water  of 
the  iciest  coldness,  while  the  hUls  round  were  in  those  days 
pierced  with  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  The  torrent  of 
Zerka  Ma'in,  descending  between  walls  of  basalt,  and  red, 
brown,  and  black,  volcanic  tuff,  rushes  through  the  ravine, 
over  a  channel  of  huge  rocks,  from  the  uplands  of  Perea  to 
the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  a  short  distance  south, 
the  Wady  Z  gara  runs  east  and  west,  in  a  profound  gorge, 
with  precipitous  sides,  at  some  parts  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
cleaving  its  wild  way,  by  leaps,  down  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A  parallel  valley  succeeds, 
along  the  hollow  of  which  ran  the  old  Roman  road,  joining 
Machaerus  with  Callirrhoe,  and  with  the  great  road  from 
Petra  to  Damascus.  Rising  from  this  ravine,  the  long 
mountain  ridge  of  Attaroth  stretches,  in  heaped-up  con- 
fusion, ten  miles  to  the  south  west,  and  on  the  highest  point 
of  this,  where  it  sinks  sheer  down  towards  the  Zerka  Ma'in, 
the  ruins  of  Machaerus,  in  great  masses  of  squared  stone, 
still  overhang  the  profound  depth  below.     At  the  foot  of  the 
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oHAP.xrvL  isolated  cliff  on  which  the  fortress  was  built,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  not  quite  a  mile  across, 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  to\vn  of  Machaerus,  covering  more  than 
a  square  mile,  showing  in  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  that,  along  with  the  fanatical  Jewish  population,  it 
must  have  had  many  heathen,  that  is,  Greek  or  ^  Roman 
citizens,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  their  idolatry  in  peaca 
The  first  fortress  had  been  built  here  by  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBUS,*^  but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Gabinius,®^  in  his 
war  against  Aristobulus.  When  Herod  came  to  be  king,  how- 
ever, his  keen  eye  saw  the  strength  of  the  position,  and  he 
determined  to  rebuild  the  castle  as  a  frontier  defence  against 
the  Arabs.  Surrounding  a  large  space  with  walls  and  towers, 
he  built  a  city  from  which  a  path  led  up  to  the  citadel,  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  citadel  itself  was  at  one  end  of 
a  narrow  ridge,  nearly  a  ndle  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  formed  a  last  retreat  in  case  of  attack,  but  it  was  not 
enough  for  his  magnificent  ideas.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
ridge,  he  built  a  great  wall,  enclosing  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high  at  the  corners^  and 
in  the  space  thus  gained  built  a  grand  palace,  with  rows  of 
columns  of  a  single  stone  a-piece,  halls  lined  with  many- 
coloured  marbles,  magnificent  baths,  and  all  the  details  of 
Roman  luxury,  not  omitting  huge  cisterns,  barracks,  and 
storehouses,  with  ever3rthing  needed  for  defence  in  case  of 
siege.  The  detached  citadel  was  the  scene  of  John's  impri- 
sonment; a  stern  and  gloomy  keep,  with  underground 
dungeons,  still  visible,  hewn  down  into  the  living  rock. 
The  fortress-palace,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fortifications,  at 
the  time  the  residence  of  Antipas  and  his  retainers,  waa 
merry  Avith  their  revelry,  but  the  dungeon  of  John  lay  in 
midnight  darkness.  From  his  windows  Antipas  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  whole  course  of  tht 
Jordan,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  the  frowning  fortress  of  Masada, 
the  circle  of  Jordan,  and  the  cliffs  of  Engedi,  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  rising  beyond  the  wild  heights 
of  Pisgah,  on  the  north ;  but  his  captive,  the  child  of  tlie 
boundless  wilderness,  pined  in  perpetual  night. 

Beneath  this  stronghold,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
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BUinmit  of  the  wild  region,  the  valleys  sank  in  unscalable  oHAp.rcn 
precipices,  on  three  sides,  to  such  a  depth  that  Josephus  is 
well-nigh  excused  for  thinking  that  the  eye  could  not  reach 
their  bottom.  The  fourth  side  was  only  a  little  less  terrible. 
Wild  desolation  reigned  far  and  near,  but  the  hidden  hollows 
of  some  of  the  gorges  were  luxuriant  with  palms,  olives,  and 
vines,  and  superstition  believed  that,  among  other  wonders, 
there  grew  in  them  a  plant,  fiery  red  in  colour,  and  shed- 
ding  rays  of  flame  in  the  evening,  which  had  power  to  expel 
demons  and  heal  diseases,  though  only  to  be  pulled  at 
the  cost  of  life.  Seetzen,  a  German  traveller,  who  re-dis- 
covered the  site  in  1807,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
landscape  round,  Masses  of  lava,  brown,  red,  and  black, 
are  varied  with  pumice  stone,  or  black  basalt,  in  huge 
broken  masses,  or  perpendicular  cliffs,  resting  on  white 
limestone ;  and  then,  again,  dark  brown  rocks — the  iron- 
momit£un  of  Josephus.  The  rushing  stream  beneath  is 
overgrown  with  oleanders  and  date-palms,  willows,  poplars^ 
and  tall  reeds,  while  hot  sulphur  springs  gush  from  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  sending  up  a  thick  mist  of  steam.^ 

In  this  wild,  warlike  place,  lay  John,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  firom  Israel,  and  from  the  grand  work  of  national 
regeneration  of  which  he  was  the  soul — ^in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  soldiers,  barbarians,  Arabs,  Idumeans,  Amorites, 
and  Moabites,  who  ran  no  risk  of  being  infected  by  his 
words.  Perhaps  he  was  favoured  beyond  other  prisoners 
by  being  brought  from  his  underground  vault,  after  a  time, 
to  some  cell  of  the  comer  towers,  to  be  near  his  captor.  If 
80,  he  could  look  from  his  lonely  height  over  the  regions  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan,  where  the  years  of  his  desert 
consecration,  and  the  months  of  his  great  work,  had  been 
spent  Yet  he  was  no  mere  shadow  of  the  past,  but  still  a 
livmg  power.  No  strong  hand  had  protected  him;  no 
miracle  had  been  vouchsafed  by  God  for  his  deliverance, 
aiid  there  was  no  hope  of  a  rescue  by  the  people,  however 
they  might  regret  him,  or  murmur  at  his  fate.  His  prison, 
unapproachable  on  three  sides,  and  reached,  on  the  fourth, 
only  by  a  bridle  path,  through  numerous  fortified  gates,*^  «  Ban.  jnd. 
made  escape  impossible.    Nor  could  he  hope  to  have  support    ^*?J^  ^ 
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"3HARxrvL  from  any  within  the  castle  itself,  for  its  motley  popula- 
tion of  Arabs,  Edomites,  and  Moabitcs,  cared  nothing  for 

•  Bell.  jud.  tiL  the  promises  of  Israel.^^     The  sheikhs  of  the  wandering  tribes 

around  went  out  and  in,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
reviewed  and  drilled,  or  lounged  round  the  battlements, 
and  the  courtiers  of  the  haughty  Herod ias  flashed  hither  and 
thither  in  their  bravery,  through  the  town :  the  hot  springs 
of  the  valley,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountain-top,  gave 
new  tone  to  the  nerves  of  the  health-seekers  frequenting 
them  from  all  parts,  but  the  Baptist  lay  unheeded  and  help- 
less. Apart  from  political  reasons,  it  was  so  healthy  a 
place  that  Antipas  might  well  be  fond  of  it.  "Provi- 
sions," says  ,  Joseph  us,  "  remained  good  for  a  hundred 
years  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  for  the  air,  at  the  great  height  of  the  castle,  is 
••  Ant ivm.fi. I.  purified  from  every  earthy  or  hurtful  exhalation."**  Yet 
there  was  no  great  bustle,  for  the  place  was  too   out  of 

•  BeiLjod.TiL  thetway  for  much  intercourse  with  it.^  Ten  thousand 
Hell.  jud.  Til  people  lived  in  the  town  below,*^  but  round  John  were  only 
^^i,"!dA  rough  soldiery,  drafted  from  the  neighbouring  tribes^  and 
Thiidrei  to  the  attendants  on  Herod,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  as  **  the 
ioiuiiiitaute.    people   gorgeously   appareled,    who    lived    delicately,**  aa 

9  Liik«7.M.  became  those  in  the  courts  of  kings.*^  Yet  the  nation,  with 
unbroken  faith,  kept  watch  outside  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  and  the, breath  of  God  still  moved  among  them  like 
the  soft  wind  through  the  leaves  of  summer. 

Antipas  had  laid  hands  on  John  with  the  intention  of 
putting  him  to  death,  and  there  were  those  round  him  who 
grudged  him  each  day's  life,  but  fear  of  the  people  kept  "  the 
fox  "  from  bis  purpose,  for  a  time,  as  a  similar  dread,  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  protected 
Jesus.  Yet,  his  prison  was  no  mere  detention,  for  prisons 
in  antiquity,  and  especially  in  the  East,  had  no  refinements 
of  mercy.     The  words  of  Christ — "They  did  to  liim  what- 

■  Matt  17. 19  soever  they  pleased,"  ®®  are  significant,  and  point  to  torture, 
insult,  and  ill-treatment.  The  spirit  that  called  for  the  blind 
Samson  to  be  brought  from  his  prison,  to  make  sport  before 
the  Philistine  lords,  was  still  in  full  vigour. 

But  John,  though  defenceless,  had  a  kingly  divinity  oi 
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truth  and  goodness,  that,  for  a  time,  hedged  him  round  oharxxvi 
from  death.     Brought  before  Antipas,  once  and  again,  to 
be  shown  off  to  the  crowd  at  his  table,  he  remained  so  com- 
pletely himself,  that  the  tyrant,  for  the  moment,  became  the 
conquest  of  the  helpless  prisoner.    J'eeling  how  awful  good- 
ness is,  he  ^^  feared  John,  knomng  that  he  was  a  righteous 
and  holy  man,  and  kept  him  closely ;  and  when  he  heard 
him,  he  was  very  anxious,  and  heard  him  gladly."  *^  Even  he,  •  JJ^'^^- 
for  the  instant,  looked  towards  God  and  heaven !     Uneasy    '^taciuttdort 
conscience,  superstition,  a  natural  indisposition  to  violence, 
and  the  slow,  cruel  delays  of  Eastern  justice,  left  John 
alive.    He  was  even  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  some 
of  his  people,    whose    love  braved  personal  danger,   and 
brought  them  to  his  prison  to  visit  him.      Perhaps,  as  with 
St  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at  Cscsarea,  thirty  years  later, 
it  was  formally  permitted  that  "  he  should  have  liberty,  and 
that  none   of   his  acquaintance    should  be  forbidden  to 
minister  or  come  unto  him ;"  ^  or,  very  likely,  the  loose  *•  aoh  ji ». 
ways  of  the  East,  so  different  from  strict  Roman  practice, 
left  access  to  him  possible.     His  disciples  came  and  went,^^  *^  ujti'iu.n 
brought  him  news  from  the  outer  world,  and  told  him  of 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  that  had  begun  in  Galilee — 
perhaps  shared  his  imprisonment,  in  turn,  listened  to  his  ia- 
structions,  and  went  forth  on  messages  connected  with  his 
great  work.     Antipas  had,  however,  nothing  to  fear  in  all 
this^  and  the  Baptist  had  as  little  to  hope.    His  disciples  had 
held  badly  together,  since  their  head  was  taken  from  them. 
They  clung  firmly  only  to  the  external,  ascetic  side  of  his 
teaching,  as  might  have  been  expected,  striving  to  outdo  the 
Pharisees  in  washings  and  fasts,  and  they  went  about  sad, 
because  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them.^    Perhaps,  «  mwi  •.  m. 
some  of  them  still  preached  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and 
baptized  penitents,  but  the  crowds  fell  off,  in  great  part, 
after  John's  imprisonment,  and  flocked  to  the  new  prophet 
whom  he  had  himself  baptized.^*  «  joim«  » 

To  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  there  was  much  that 
Beemed  strange  and  doubtful  in  the  teaching  that  had 
thus  superseded  that  of  John.  The  w^orks  of  Jesus  were 
mighty,  but  His  disciples  did  not  fast     The  Elijah  stemneae 
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oHARxxvL  of  the  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  was  no! 
found  in  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  There 
was  no  word  of  any  open  assumption  of  the  office  of 
Messiah,  nor  any  signs  of  the  approaching  erection  of  a 
purified  theocracy.  There  were  no  preparations  for  the 
triumph  of  Israel,  and  no  symptoms  of  the  wrath  of  God 
breaking  forth  on  their  oppressors.  As  a  Jew,  John  must 
have  shared,  more  or  less,  in  the  universal  belief  of  his 
nation,  that,  however  pure,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  an  earthly  dominion  over  Israel,  when  it  had  been 
delivered  from  the  polluting  presence  of  the  heathen,  and 
had  been  marked,  once  more,  as  the  people  of  God,  under 
Him  alone.  The  news  brought  him  seems  to  have  made 
him  almost  waver  in  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  thus 
expected,  for  the  human  mind,  in  loneliness,  disappointment, 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  is  prone  to  read  things  by  the 
dull  light  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  evidence  of  the 
past.  In  moments  of  weakness  and  despondency,  it  is  eas) 
to  think  that  our  whole  life  has  been  a  dream,  and  our 
fondest  hopes  mere  illusions.  The  Gospels  seem  to  point  al 
such  a  momentary  depression  in  the  mind  of  John.  As  if 
he  had  been  lost  in  thought  over  what  he  had  heard  froui 
his  visitors,  he  sent  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts. 
"  Now,  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  of  the  works  of  the 
•  ibtt.  u.  1  Christ,^  for  they  had  told  him  concerning  all  these  things,"— 
gj^jjj^"  J  the  miracle  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  of  the  young  man 
just  raised  firom  the  bier  at  Nain — "  having  called  unto  him 
two  of  his  disciples,  he  sent,  through  them,  to  the  Lord,  and 
said  to  Him,  *  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One,  or  must  we  look 
for  another  ? '  And  the  men  came  to  Him,  and  said,  *  John 
the  Baptist  has  sent  us  unto  Thee,  saying,  "  Art  Thou  the 
Coming  One,  or  must  we  look  for  another  ?  *"  In  that  hour 
He  healed  many  of  diseases,  and  plagues,  and  evil  spirits; 
and  unto  many  blind  He  granted  sight.  And  He  an- 
swered, and  said  unto  them,  '  Go  and  tell  John  what  ye 
saw  and  heard,  that  the  blind  receive  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 
and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them ;'  '*  and 
then  He  added,  as  if  to  bring  John  back  from  his  doubts 
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"  and  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  at  me."  ohap.  s.rvi 
The  whole  answer  showed  a  fulfihnent  of  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
respecting  the  Messiah,  which  must  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  heart  of  one  to  whom  that  great  prophet  was  an  antici- 
patory Gospel  John  would  remember  that  in  one  place  it 
was  written  ^ — "  Your  God  will  come  and  save  you.     Then  *'  i«^m.  i » 

f.Ll.t. 

the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  .be  opened,  end  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing, ; "  and  in 
another — "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek ;  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Jesus 
could  have  given  him  no  proof  more  touching,  that  He  was, 
indeed,  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  summer  of  John's  captivity,  but  the  winter 
was  fast  approaching.  Antipas,  and,  perhaps,  Herodias,  and 
the  local  court  as  well,  had  been  curious  to  see  and  hear  the 
man  who  had  played  so  great  a  part.  At  first,  mere  idle 
curiosity,  like  that  which  afterwards  made  him  anxious  to 
see  Jesus,*^ — though  he  ended  his  interview  by  "setting- L«ieM. a 
Him  at  nought  and  mocking  Him," — made  him  have  John 
brought  before  him.  Perhaps  the  mingled  motives  which  led 
Agrippa  II.,  Berenice,  and  Drusilla,  to  have  Paul  brought 
into  their  presence,*^  led  to  his  being  called  into  the  palace.  •'  Aet«M.?4 
To  hear  anything  uncourtly  from  one  in  their  power  was  not 
to  be  imagined.  The  sight  of  him  would  break  the  monotony 
of  an  afternoon,  and  give  something  to  talk  about  for  the 
evening.  But  John  was  no  man  for  kings*  courts.  Life 
was  too  real  for  him  to  deal  in  smooth-tongued  flatteries  and 
deceits.  He  made  an  impression  on  the  court,  though  it  was 
&r  too  proud  and  trifling  to  think  of  anything  so  vulgar 
as  repentance*  Like  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and  Drusilla,  but 
in  quite  another  mode,  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgpient,  though  in  bonds.  ^'  It  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother*s  wife,*'*®    said  the «  M^tt.  i4. 4 

^  '         ,  Mark  6. 18 

fearless  man, — in  the  grand  superiority  of  religious  zeal,    Luk««  »•• 
—  to   him    who    had    his   life   in    his    hands.      Perhaps 
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cBAT.^xvi  Antipas  had  wished  to  know  what  he  must  do  to  secure  an 
interest  in  the  approaching  political  kingdom  of  God,  and 
was  thus  told  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  breaking  oflF  a  life 
of  sin.     In  the  reproof,  John  set  himself  on  the  firm  fooling 

•  lbt.  18.  i«j  of  the  Mosaic  Law,*^  which  bound  Herod,  as  a  Jewish  prince; 
i>i:xt.M.».  though  the  cowardly  silence  of  the  hierarchy  had  allowed 
him  to  trample  it  under  foot  at  his  will,  without  censure. 
"  Herodias,"  says  Josephus,  "  took  upon  her  to  confound 
the  laws  of  our  country,  and,  having  divorced  herself  from 
her  husband  while  he*  was  alive,  married  Herod  (Antipas), 

»  AaLvrtsLiA. her  father's  brother,  by  the  father's  side."^  The  Law  had 
repeatedly  forbidden  marriage  with  a  Uving  brother's  wife, 
as  a  scandal  against  which  childlessness  was  threatened,  and 
it  made  no  difference  between  brothers  and  half-brothers. 
In  the  case  of  Antipas  the  transgression  of  the  Law  was  the 
greater,  as  John  saw  and  pointed  out,  for  his  marriage  had 
only  been  effected  by  adultery  on  the  part  of  both  wife  and 
husband.  Moreover,  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  most 
heartless  outrage  on  the  hospitality  of  a  brother.  To  make 
the  whole  stiU  more  revolting,  it  was  not  needed  that  John 
should  touch  on  the  relationship  between  Antipas  and 
Herodias,  for  the  Law  did  not  take  notice  of  this,  and  the 
Herod  family  had  long  disregarded  such  objections. 

The  disgraceful  story  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second 

'  i«eof  Antipu  year  of  Pilate.  In  the  year  26,  or,  more  probably,  27,*^  the 
whole  family  of  the  Herods  had  gathered  together  to  a  feast 
in  Jerusalem.  To  this  act  of  piety,  as  it  was  held,  they  had 
given  a  still  higher  value,  in  popular  opinion,  by  their 
action  in  a  matter  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  a  population 
zealous  for  the  Law.  Pilate,  to  prevent  an  insurrection,  had 
reluctantiy  withdrawn  the  standards,  with  their  supposed 
idolatrous  emblems,  set  up  in  the  year  26,  before  the  Castle 
Antonia.  But  his  offended  pride  had  not  forgotten  the 
humiliation,  and  he,  now,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it, 
had  hung  votive  tablets  on  the  palace  in  Zion.  They  were 
golden  shields,  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  Jike  those  everywhere 
hung  up  in  the  temples,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  as 
acknowledgment  of  some  deliverance,  or  signal  blessing  in 
health  or  fortune,  received  at  their  hands.     They  got  theii 
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name  from  having  b«en  vowed  beforehand,  in  case  a  divine  ohap^xvi 
fevoiir,  earnestly  desired,  should  be  vouchsafed.  On  those 
he  now  hung  up,  Pilate  inscribed  only  his  own  name  and 
(Jiat  of  Tiberius,  but  the  Jews  denounced  them  as  idolatrous, 
and  raised  a  great  clamour  to  have  them  removed.  The 
letter  of  the  Law  might  not  condemn  them,  but  they  had 
homage  paid  them,  like  altars,  and,  hence,  were  an  abomina- 
tion. The  four  sons  of  Herod  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
Law,  thus  outraged  in  spirit,  and  on  Pilate  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Emperor,  to  escape  a  second  humiliation,  a 
deputation  was  sent  off  to  Rome.  It  happened  that  Antipas, 
also,  had  business  at  Rome^'  at  the  time,  and  as  he  set  out"  Antzvci 0.: 
on  it  presently,  the  people  saw  in  his  journey  a  further  proof 
of  hia  piety,  as  they  never  doubted  he  had  gone  in  support 
of  their  cause.  But  he  had  adultery  in  his  heart  while 
affecting  zeal  for  religion. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Herod  family  present  at  the 
family  feast  was  Herod  Bogthos,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  the  second  Mariamne,  the  famous  Jerusalem  beauty  of  her 
(lay,  whose  father,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  Herod  had  raised  to 
ihe  high  priesthood,  in  honour  of  the  alliance  with  his 
daughter.  This  Herod  Boethos  had  married  Herodias,  the 
grand-daughter  of  his  father  and  the  first  Mariamne,  and 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  Mariamne's  murdered  sona 
The  uncle  had  thus  married  the  niece,  but  this  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  Herods.  When  Antipas  came  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  feast,  Herod  Boethos  made  him  his  guest^  as  his  half- 
brother.     Never  was  hospitality  worse  repaid. 

The  fair,  impetuous,  ambitious,  Herodias  presently  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  weak,  unprincipled,  Antipaa 
He  soon  found  himself  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
wife  of  his  hospitable  brother,  though  he  had  long  been 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  Aretas, 
king  of  the  Nabateans,  whose  dominions  were  contermi- 
xous  witli  his  own,  on  the  south,  with  Petra  for  capital. 
Herodias  had  been  married,  by  her  gnlndfather  Herod,  to 
Herod  Boethos,  or  Herod  Philip,  as  he  was  also  called,  now  a 
man  approaching  fifty, — to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  her 
family,   left   fatherless   by   his    cruel   murder  of  his  sop 
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^MhF^vi.  Aristobulus.  She  had  had,  as  her  only  child,  a  daughter, 
Salome,  now  married  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea^  the 
brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  now  in  middle  life ;  Herodias, 
herself,  being  a  woman  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  or  perhaps^ 
some  years  older.*  Divine  and  human  laws  have  seldom 
been  more  shamelessly  violated  than  by  Antipas,  while  he  was 
playing  the  part,  in  public,  of  a  zealous  defender  of  religion. 
The  vice  in  Herodias  ran  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of 
Herod  and  of  his  sister  Salome,  for  their  worst  qualities  were 
revived  in  her  nature.  Her  husband,  who  had  once  been 
named  as  Herod's  heir,  but  had  been  blotted  from  the  will 
when  his  mother  was  detected  in  the  plot  of  Bagoas,  the 
eunuch,  seems  to  have  led  an  idle  and  insignificant  life  as 
a  private  man,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his  imperious, 
ambitious  wife.  She  was  ready,  therefore,  to  intrigue  with 
a  crowned  prince,  though  her  brother-in-law,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Rome.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  Antipas  should  first  divorce  hb  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Aretas. 

Antipas  set  off^  to  Rome  Avith  this  arrangement.  It  was  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  he  came  back  again  to  his  palace  at 
Tiberias,  though  he,  doubtless,  looked  for  trouble  in  eflfecting 
his  divorce  from  the  daughter  of  the  Nabatean  king.  To 
his  satisfaction,  however,  she  had  spared  him  any  difficulty. 
The  treachery  which,  from  of  old,  had  prevailed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Herods,  had  revealed  her  husband's  relations 
to  Herodias,  and  she  resolved  to  leave  him.  She  asked  no 
more  than  permission  to  visit  the  border  fortress,  Machaerus, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Herods,  but,  at  the  tmic, 
was  in  her  father's  hands,  perhaps  as  the  purchase  price,  in 
Eastern  fashion,  of  his  daughter.  Its  hot  springs  were 
in  great  repute  as  a  health  resort.  Aretas  at  once  took 
steps  to  carry  her  farther  oflF.  Conducted  by  Arab  sheikhs, 
she  was  led  to  her  family  palace  at  Petra,  and  her  father 
declared  the  marriage  annulled.    Antipas  received  Machaerus 

^.li;^*-^  back;^*  whether  by  treaty,  crafty  or  force,  is  not  known. 

''**  ••  ••  Perhaps  the  Arab  feared  the  tetrarch,  as  one  high  in  the 
Emperor's  favour ;  perhaps  An  dpas  exchanged  the  fortress 
for  other  concessions.     In  any  case^  the  peace  was  not  dis 
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lurbedfor  the  time,  and  Herodias  left  her  husband,  and  ohap.xxvi 
came  to  the  palace  of  Tiberias. 

The  whole  shameful  transaction  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  very  region  of  John's  earlier  ministrations,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, created  a  great  sensation  in  the  districts  nearest  the 
Arab  kingdom.  Public  policy  felt  it  a  mistake  to  have 
repudiated  the  daughter  of  a  dangerous  neighbour;  the 
Law  and  its  representatives  denounced  as  a  crime  the 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife.  Even  in  his  own  family, 
the  hateful  marriage,  with  its  double  adultery,  wrought 
division,  cutting  Antipas  off  from  all  his  blood.  It  was  the 
weak  point  of  his  otherwise  cautious  reign,  which  had 
guarded  against  offending  the  religious  sensitiveness  of  the 
people,  and  it  left  his  frontiers  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
Aretas,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  • 

It  is  possible  that  John  may  have  spoken  of  a  matter  so 
widely  mooted  among  the  people,  before  he  was  carried  off 
to  Machaerus.  But  the  Gospels  expressly  inform  us,  that 
the  fearless  man  reproved  Herod  respecting  it,  face  to  face, 
perhaps  before  all  his  court.  If  he  had  been  brought  for  a 
Bhow,  and  let  loose  this  shaft  at  the  sleeping  conscience  of 
Antipas,  before  his  partner  in  guilt  and  the  gay  parasites 
round,  no  scene  could  have  been  more  dramatic.  But  the 
man  who  had  spoken  such  words  could  not  be  allowed  to 
live.  Herodias  was  determined  he  should  pay  for  his  rash- 
ness with  his  life,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  working  on 
Antipas  to  give  the  command  for  his  execution. 

The  bitter  finiits  of  the  marriage  were  already  springing 
up,  to  poison  the  tetrarch's  remaining  years  The  curse 
of  childlessness,^  denounced  by  the  Law  on  such  a  crime,  «  lmm  n 
was  fulfilling  itself.  The  father  of  his  repudiated  wife 
threatened  war  for  the  insult  to  his  daughter,  and  Antipas 
was  engrossed  by  efforts  to  prepare  for  it,  if  he  could  not 
prevent  it.  Long,  fierce  wrangling  passed,  after  a  time, 
into  open  hostility,  and  Antipas  was  so  shamefully  beaten 
that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  and  kept  his 
tlirone,  for  the  time,  only  by  his  support.  Perhaps  Jesus 
referred  to  this  uneasy  time  when  He  asked,  "  What  king, 
going  to  make  war  against  another  king,  will  not  first 
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oHAP.  xxvL  sit  down  and  consult  whether  he  is  able,  with  10,000,  to 
meet  him  that  comes  against  him  with  20,000  ?  Otherwise, 
while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  having  sent  an  embassy,  he 

■  Lake  M.  asks  condltions  of  peace."^  To  make  his  condition  still  more 
unhappy,  John  had  touched  his  conscience  to  the  quick  by 
his  reproofs.  Should  he  put  him  to  death,  and  thus,  at 
once,  avenge  such  a  liberty  with  one  who  wore  the  purple, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  political  trouble,  through  the 
bold  man*s  influence  on  the  people  ?  Herodias  sedulously 
kept  alive  the  struggle  in  her  husband's  breast,  between 
conscience  and  fear,  and  passion  and  pride.  She  herself  was 
doubly  touched,  for  John  had  recalled  her  violation  of  her 
first  duty  as  a  wife,  and  the  ghastly  fact  that  she  had  been 
the  virtual  seducer  of  him  whom  she  now  had  in  her  power. 
But  Antipas,  for  once,  would  not  give  way  to  the  murderous 
wish  of  Herodias.  He  spared  the  Baptist's  life,  protected 
him  from  the  snares  of  his  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  even 
made  his  imprisonment  bearable,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It 
was  no  friendly  feeling,  however,  that  moved  him  thus,  but 
the  involuntary  homage  of  even  a  bad  nature  to  the  unbend- 
ing truth  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  prisoner — a  homage, 
akin  to  fear — which  made  him  tremble  hereafter  at  the 
report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
John  risen  from  the  grave,  clothed  with  the  supernatural 

»»  Mwt.  M  1.    powers  of  the  other  world.*^ 

"  Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  royal 
guards,  feared  him.  He  knew  the  Baptist  was  stronger  than 
he,  for  truth  is  mighty,  and  mightily  prevaileth :  and  being 
already  conscious  of  his  offendings,  and  having  enough  to 
do  to  keep  down  the  voices  of  crime  and  transgression  mthin 
him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man,  whose  words  gave  such 
edge  to  his  self-accusations,  such  point  to  his  remorse.  Un- 
armed, the  Baptist  daunted  him  more  than  an  army  of  men, 
an  embattled  city,  or  a  fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of 
physical  and  outward  force.  It  reminds  me  of  the  saying 
of  the  first  James,  when  Knox's  daughter  came  to  petition 
for  her  husband  Welsh's  pardon.  The  monarch  asked  her 
who  she  was;  she  replied,  *The  daughter  of  John  Knox/ 
*  Knox  and  Welsh,'  said  he,  ^  that  is  a  fc^arful  conjunction  of 
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bloods.     And  had  your  father  any  sons  ?  •    *  No,  only  three  <miRxxn 

daughters.'    *  Had  his  three  daughters  been  three  sons,*  said 

the  conscience-stricken  monarch,  *  I  would  ill  have  brinked ' 

(enjoyed)  *  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.     He  may  return,  if 

he  will  consent  never  to  preach  again/     *  Sooner  than  he 

should  consent  to  that,*  said  the  godly  and  heroic  woman, 

*  I  would  kep  *  (catch  as  it  fell  from  the  block)  *  hb  bloody 

head  here,' — ^stretching  out  the  matronal  apron  in  which  she 

was  attired."*^  "  innng-i  joha 

the  Bftpttst 

That  Antipas  thus  stood  between  his  prisoner  and  the  woriMuina 
Jezebel  who  thirsted  for  his  death,  and,  even  protected  him, 
in  a  wild  border  district  where  human  life  was  held  in  no 
regard,  was  a  noble  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  John,  for 
none  but  a  lofty  soul  could  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  weak,  selfish,  sensual,  knavish  being,  in  whose  prison 
hehiy,  or  could  have  waked,  even  in  such  a  nature,  whatever 
it  had  of  good,  to  a  struggle  with  overpowering  evil.  It  was, 
almost,  the  raising  of  a  Son  of  Abraham  from  the  stones  of 
the  wilderness.  The  tyrant's  alarm  and  want  of  resolution, 
his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  involuntary  awe,  fenced  round 
the  life  of  the  Baptist  for  the  time,  till  the  furious  woman 
whose  dismissal  John  had  demanded,  after  vainly  trying  to 
gain  her  end  by  wild  revenge,  reached  it,  at  last,  by  craft. 

Antipas  had  had  the  good  fortune,  by  no  means  common 
with  the  vassals  of  Tiberius,  to  keep  his  throne  for  over 
thirty  years,  and,  like  his  father,*®  had  been  accustomed  to*  Aatw. u.o 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  each  summer,  by  a 
banquet*^    The  time  for  this  had  now  returned,  and  an  invi- »  ahhpm 
tation  to  a  grand  festivity  on  the  occasion  was  given  to  the    S^Xigra^ 
officers  in    attendance  at  Machaerus,   the  sheikhs  of  the    *'^^ 
neighbouring  tribes,  and   the   high    society  within  reach, 
including    the    lords,  chief   captains,    and    first    men    of 
Galilee.^    Persius,  the  Roman  satirist,  has  left  us  a  notice  of*  Mark  6.  a 
such  a  feast  on  the  "  Herod's  day,"  of  some  of  the  family, 
perhaps,   of  Antipas.^^    He  shows  us  the  palace  windows "  J^*^  '^• 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers ; 
the  tables  spread  with  every  ostentation  of  luxury,  and  the 
wine  flowing  freely.      On   this    occasion,  the  mirth  and 
rejoicing  ran  high.     Herodias,  herself,  was  not  present, ^^  for  «  Marie  cm. 
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"A^^vL  it  is  not  the  custom,  even  now,  in  the  East,  for  the  women 
to  take  part  in  the  festivities  of  men.  But  to  do  honoui 
to  the  day,  and  to  the  company,  her  daughter  Salome,  the 
childless  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  had  broken  through  the 
rule  of  strict  seclusion  from  the  other  sex,  and  had  con 
descended,  though  a  princess,  and  the  daughter  of  kings, 
to  dance  before  Antipas  and  his  guests.  The  dancing 
then  in  vogue  both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  irom  its 
popularity  under  Augustus,  was  very  like  that  of  our 
modem  ballet.  The  dancer  did  not  speak,  but  acted  some 
story  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  to  the  sound  of 
music.  Masks  were  used  in  all  cases^  to  conceal  the  features, 
but  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  hands  and 
arms,  were  called  into  action,  and  a  skilful  pantomimist  could 
express  feelings,  passions,  and  acts,  with  surprising  effect 
The  subjects  of  the  dance  were  always  mythological,  and 
thus,  an  abhorrence  to  strict  J'ews,  as  essentially  heathen. 
The  dress  of  the  performer,  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  our 
ballet^  was  planned  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  figure  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  though  it  varied  with  the  characters 
represented.  In  the  days  of  Antipas  there  never  was  more 
than  one  dancer  at  a  time,  even  when  the  piece  introdUi:ed 
both  sexes.  Women  never  performed  thus  in  public,  in 
these  earlier  times  of  the  empire,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Salome,  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  at  the  private  parties  of 

•  wiaflr,fljid    the  Great.  ^ 

Whiil  Tat  ^^ 

^rt."TaM."  Salome's  ballet  was  a  ffrcat  success.  The  revellers  were 
Art.  "Pfcnto.  charmed,  and  the  weak  head  of  Antipas,  likely  made  weaker 
by  wine,  was  fairly  turned.  He  could  not  give  away  the 
humblest  village  without  permission  from  Tiberius,  but, 
forgetful  of  this,  he  vowed,  in  true  Eastern  exaggeration, 
to  do  a;ny  thing  the  dancer  asked,  if  it  were  to  ^ve  her  half  of 
his  kingdom.  Seizing  the  chance,  she  was  yet  too  cautious 
to  speak  off  hand,  but  retired  to  consult  her  mother. 
Herodias,  clutching  the  opportunity,  had  no  hesitation  in 
her  answer — * '  Ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist "  Returning 
at  once,  she  made  the  bloody  request  Chagrined  at  the 
advantage  taken  of  him,  and  alarmed  at  its  probable  results 
he  yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  it     His  honoui, 
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he  fimcied,  was  compromised,  for  he  had  put  himself  in  ohap.xicvi 
Salome's  power,  before  the  company.  Motioning,  therefore, 
to  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  he  commanded  him  to  bring  John's 
head.  There  was  no  warning  given :  the  entrance  of  the 
messenger  was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head  was 
presently  brought  in  on  a  salver  and  given  to  Salome,  who 
took  it  out  as  a  welcome  present  to  her  mother.  The  muti- 
lated body,  cared  for  by  loving  disciples,  was,  perhaps 
the  same  night,  laid  in  a  tomb.^  •^  3rMic«.K,n 

It  is  a  weird  and  ghastly  story,  but  one  quite  in  keeping  ThdMnddlt 
with  the  almost  grotesquely  horrible  incidents  recorded  of 
the  half  barbarous  courts  of  the  East,  and  even  of  that  of 
Rome,  in  this  savage  age.  Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  the 
demand  made  by  Amestris,  mfe  of  Xerxes,  on  a  birthday 
festival  of  her  husband,  that  he  should  give  up  the  wife  of 
Masistes  to  her  jealous  rage,  and  how,  on  her  persisting,  he 
faucied  he  could  not,  on  that  day,  refuse.  No  entreaty  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  could  avail  for  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved ;  Xerxes  having  once  commanded  her  to  be  ^ven  up  to 
her  rivaL  Nor  is  the  grim  parallel  to  the  fury  of  Herodias 
wanting,  for  the  spearmen  of  Xerxes  were  forthwith  sent  by 
the  frantic  Amestris,  and  cut  her  rival  to  pieces,  throwing 
her,  in  fragments,  to  the  dogs.^  ^  «  Herod,  tx. 

In  the  year  B.C.  53,  after  the  battle  of  Karrha,  the 
Parthian  King,  Orodes,  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Pacorus,  wheii  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of  Agave, 
in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  brought  in  the  half  wasted 
head  of  Crassus  ^  on  the  stage,  and  the  chorus  repeated, 
with  loud,  triumphant  rejoicing,  the  well-known  strophe — 

**  We  bring  from  the  mountain, 
Bome  to  our  home. 
The  royal  booty,  the  bleeding  sport."  •  m  Mommwrn^ 

Nor  was  Rome  itself  less  savage.     Caligula  often  had  men    ^' 
put  to  torture  before  his  guests  at  his  feasts, ^^  and  swords- «  cwignkwnp 

°  born  A.D.  12, 

men,  skilled  in  beheading,  amused  the  table  by  striking  off    Ji*?!!^*!!? 
the  heads  of  prisoners  brought  in  from  their  dungeons,  to    wje?"*^ 
let  them  show  their  skill.     At  a  public  feast  at  Rome,  he    J2wu?c5iri»t. 
ordered  the  executioner  to  strike  off  the  hands  of  a  slave 
accused  of  having  taken  a  silver  plate  from  one   of  the 
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^^^•^^^^  couches,  and  made  the  poor  wretch  go  round  and  round  the 
tables  with  his  hands  hanging  on  his  breast,  from  a  string 
round  his  neck,  a  board  being  carried  before  him,  inscribed 
with  his  offence. 

After  the    death   of  the    Baptist,    Antipas  returned  lo 

•  ifAtt.  14. 1.  Tiberias,  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  victim.^ 
Salome  went  back  to  her  elderly  husband,  who  had  already 
built  a  tomb  for  himself,  in  Julias  Bethsaida,  and  did  not 
long  survive  his  marriage.™  Salome,  left  a  widow,  once 
more  returned  to  her  mother. 

The  marriage  had  been  a  speculation  of  Herodias,  who 
hoped  thus  to  get  hold  of  the  territory  of  her  neighbour  and 
son-in-law.  But  the  scheme  failed,  for  the  tctrarchy  was 
forthwith  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria.  Antipas, 
however,  still  hankered  after  it,  and  turned  wistful  eyes 
towards  it,  from  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  till,  at  last,  it  lured 
him  and  Herodias  to  ruin. 

*' The  Baptist  had  done  the  Almighty  good  service — ^he 
had  not  turned  back,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  peiiloua 
duty — he  had  kept  his  Niizarite  ritual,  both  in  body  and 
spirit,  sustaining  the  one  upon  the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other 
upon  the  hardest  conditions.  The  Almighty  heard  the  voice 
which  he  spoke  always  for  His  Well-beloved  Son ;  He  saw 
that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity  steadfast  unto  the 
end.  And,  perceiving  in  His  servant  such  noble  and  ex- 
cellent qualities.  He  resolved  to  perfect  him  for  a  high  place 
in  heaven,  and  so  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  fiery  furnace 
of  a  courts  that  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety  might  be 
purified  manifold.  And  in  the  fiery  furndce  He  walked  with 
His  servant,  so  that  his  spirit  was  not  harmed ;  and  having 
thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the  utmost  which  this  earth 
could  do.  He    took  him    hastily    away,   and  placed   him 

■-*  uyiD^B  jobn  amouff  the  glorified  in  heaven." 

a^  Bftptist.  °         ° 

W'.i:^iU.lfia 
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CHAPTER  XXAIL 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

THE  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan,  and  His  consecration  chaimcxvii 
immediately  after,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  close 
of  His  private,  and  the  inauguration  of  His  public  life, 
Hitherto  He  had  been  the  unknown  and  obscure  villager 
of  Nazareth :  henceforth  He  entered  on  His  divine  mission 
as  the  Messiah,  or  "  Anointed  "  of  God.  The  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  the  heavenly  equipment  needed  to 
sustain  Him  in  it,  are  always  referred,  by  the  apostles, 
themselves,  to  this  critical  moment.  With  them,  His  com- 
mission and  special  endowment  for  His  mighty  work,  dated 
firom  His  baptism..  "Ye  know,"  says  St.  Peter,  "what  Avas 
spoken  of  throughout  all  Judea,  beginning  from  GalUee, 
after  the  baptism  which  John  preached,  concerning  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  that  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  with  power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  curing 
all  that  were  overpowered  by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with 
Him."  ^  A  mysterious  dignity  imparted  by  this  heavenly  i  Aot«  lo.  s?, « 
"anointing,"  filled  Him,  consciously,  with  supematurid  's^tb^rt 
powers  He  had  not,  hitherto,  displayed,  and  raised  Him  from 
the  subordinate  and  passive  life  of  Nazareth,  to  the  high 
'^flfice  of  "  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  "  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers." 

In  the  thirty  years  of  His  life  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  had  done 
no  miracles,  and  had  assimied  no  authority  or  public  stand- 
ing as  a  teacher.  On  the  contrary.  He  had  so  withdrawn 
into  the  shade  of  a  studied  obscurity,  and  conformed  to  the 
daily  life  of  those  around,  that  no  one,  apparently,  suspected 
Him  to  be  more  than  the  humble  villager  He  seemed. 

The  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  with  its  mysterious  accompo- 

vol-  T.  29 
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coAp^xviL  niments — ^the  heavenly  dove  and  the  voice  of  God — marked 
the  dividing  line  in  His  life.  With  such  credentials,  and 
such  endowments,  His  call  as  the  Messiah  was  no  longer 
doubtful  We  know  nothing  of  His  spiritual  history  while 
at  Nazareth  beyond  the  fact  that  His  thoughts  expanded  widi 

•  Like  i.«.     His  years,  for  His  "  keeping  on  increasing  in  wisdom  "  *  caii 

mean  nothing  less.  Presentiments  must  have  often  risen  m 
His  mind,  but  He  may  have  had  no  assurance  that  they 
were  trustworthy, — for  His  Divine  nature  b  a  mystery- 
till  formally   "anointed  with   the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 

•  Atttnnsa     power/*    After  His  baptism,^  we  can  readily  fency  Him, 
chrirtu*.  **    during  His  stay  at  the  Jordan,  listening  intently  to  the 

preaching  of  John,  and  watching  the  excited  multitudes,  till 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  Him,  that  the  Law  could 
no  longer  be  the  channel  of  salvation  to  the  sin-stricken, 
repentant  crowds.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  words  of 
the  heavenly  voice,  would  confirm  this  conviction,  and 
make  it  for  ever  certain  that  the  path  into  which  John  was 
introducing  his  converts,  could  not,  by  itself,  lead  to  the 
fulness  of  truth,  and  abiding  peace  of  heart  The  opened 
heavens  revealed  a  new  relation  of  God  to  man,  which  must 
be  proclaimed ;  and  in  the  holy  symbol  of  the  dove — ^the 
pledge  in  Noah*s  day  that  wrath  had  turned  to  mercy — the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  God, — ^a  vivid  lesson  was  given 
that  peace  could  be  won  back  to  the  troubled  soul,  and  the 
soul  itself  renewed,  only  by  the  soft  and  gentle  influence  of 
heavenly  grace.  Set  apart,  by  so  august  a  consecration,  as 
God's  anointed,  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  earth  and  heaven,  were  henceforth  entrusted  to 
His  hands.  He  had,  till  now,  been  silent ;  but  forthwith 
began  to  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  longer. 

•  jab  s.  0       as  John  had  taught,  near  at  hand,  but  had  already  come,^ 

and  at    once   assumed  and   exercised  the  highest  kingly 

•  John  1. 51.  authority,  as  its  Head ;  *  working  miracles  as  a  proof  of  His 
"  John  8. 1.  superhuman  dignity ;  ^  bearing  Himself  in  the  Temple  as  in 
» John  a.  13.     His  Father's  House  ;^    discoursing,  as  the  Messiah,  with 

Nicodemus.^  He  even  took  to  Himself,  from  this  time,  the 
name  of  "  The  Son  of  Man ;  "  ^  derived  from  the  vision  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,^®  and  universally  ac- 


*  Johnt.1. 

•  John  1.  ffl. 
«>  DUL7.U 
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cepted,  from  that  source,  as  the  symbol  of  Messianic  rai-k.  chap,  ixvn 
His  baptismal  consecration  was  presently  followed  by  His 
taking  His  place  as  king  in  the  new  theocracy ;  ruling,  and 
legislating,  and  displaying  all  kingly  power  and   dignity, 
henceforth,  as  the  Mesaah  of  God — Himself  Divine. 

His  baptism  was,  thus,  the  birth-hour  of  Christianity. 
Crowds,  sunk  in  national  and  spiritual  degradation,  thronged 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  roused  by  the  new  Elias  to  a  sense 
of  their  wants,  but  left  to  expectancy  for  their  future  satis* 
faction.  They  longed  for  a  last  needful  word,  but  John  was 
unable  to  add  it.  He  could  speak  of  the  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  was  only  its  herald,  and  could  not 
act  as  its  head.  The  Messiah,  who  was  to  ^ve  it  life  and 
form,  was  yet  to  come.  His  work  was  a  mighty  movement, 
with  no  adequate  end :  his  converts  a  mighty  host,  without  u 
watchword ;  his  exhortations  excited  a  deep  yearning,  which 
they  left  unsatisfied.  Such  a  spectacle  must  have  stirred  the 
soul  of  Jesus  to  its  lowest  depths.  Even  before  His  conse- 
cration as  the  Messiah,  He  must  have  pondered  the  condition 
of  His  people,  and  longed,  with  all  the  love  of  His  Divine 
nature,  to  heal  their  troubles.  It  must  have  been  so  even  in 
Nazareth.  The  consecration  at  the  Jordan  only  stamped 
with  heavenly  approval  the  purposes  that  had  been  ripening 
in  His  breast  from  His  earliest  years.  We  cannot  think  of  one 
like  Jesus,  so  profoundly  religious,  and  so  divinely  compas- 
sionate, as  at  any  time  indiflferent  to  the  supreme  question  of 
the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  days  and  nights 
passed,  in  later  years,  in  solitary  prayer,  in  the  wilderness, 
or  m  the  mountains,  were,  doubtless,  only  the  repetition  of 
fiur  earlier  communings  with  His  Father,  and  with  His  own 
souL  But  the  divine  certainty  ;  the  imperative  signal,  that 
He  should  arise  and  gird  Himself  to  the  mighty  task  of  winning 
back  the  world  to  God :  the  awful  sxmmions  for  which  He 
waited  with  hushed  stillness,  He  first  read  in  the  sights  and 
revelations  of  the  Jordan  baptism.  The  heavenly  consecra- 
tion was  the  diviiie  sanction  of  His  long-cherished  but  dimly 
realized  purpose.  The  accompaniments  of  His  baptism  mau\. 
Him  the  head  of  the  new  spiritual  theocracy,  and  laid  on 
Him  the  burden  of  giving  Himself  wholly  to  its  establishment. 
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MAF.  xxT'tL  Everything  around  corroborated  the  indications  of  the 
heavenly  vision*  The  events  predicted  as  inaugurating  the 
.  advent  of  the  Messiah,  were  realizing  themselves  before 
Him,  for  had  not  Elias  come  again,  in  the  person  of  Jchn, 
and  had  not  the  nation  consecrated  itself^  in  preparation  for 
the  Messiah  ?  He,  only,  was  wanting,  whom  the  times  them- 
selves could  not  give :  the  Coming  One,  who  should  set  up, 
in  its  fubiess,  the  Divine  Kingdom  already  begun.  No  wonder 
that  John,  as  he  daily  announced  both  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Messiah,  with  unwavering  faith,  and  searched  each 
group  that  came  before  him,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  last,  the 
chosen  of  God,  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  settled  and  clear  conviction 
on  Jesus,  as  He  for  whom  he  was  looking.  The  attitude  ot 
the  Baptist  towards  Him,  was  a  corroboration  of  all  the  rest 
His  own  consciousness  of  being  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ; 
the  spectacle  before  Him ;  the  longings  of  His  pity  and  holy 
love ;  the  wants  of  the  times ;  and,  above  all,  the  voice  and 
sign  from  Heaven,  made  it  clear,  that  "  lowly  in  heart "  as 
He  was,  He  was  nevertheless  the  Messiah. 

The  earliest  chapters  of  the  Gospels  show  with  what 
majestic  fulness  and  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  the  height 
of  this  great  commission.  Recognizing  John  as  a  noble 
servant  of  God,  He  yet  took  His  place,  from  the  first,  above 
him«  John  stayed  beliind  in  his  Jewish  limitations,  leaving 
the  great  work  imperfect,  but  Jesus  from  the  beginning  stood 
a  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  promises,  scattering 
heavenly  gifts,  calming  fears,  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
heart,  raising  an  invisible  and  deathless  kingdom  in  the 
human  spirit,  and  bearing  Himself  as,  at  once,  God  and 
man. 

It  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  us  to  conceive  the  mental 
struggle  raised  by  such  a  position,  when  it  first  opened  before 
Our  Lord.  It  committed  Him  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the 
spotless  Lamb  of  God,  to  withstand  the  opposition  and  hatred 
of  men,  their  indifference,  mockery,  misconception,  and 
insensibility  of  heart ;  to  endure,  in  fact,  the  life,  and  at  last 
to  die  the  death,  of  a  martyr*  Still  more,  it  opened  before 
Him  an  awful  isolation  as  the  one  Holy  Being  in  a  world 
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and  this  alone,  might  well  fill  a  nature  like  BSg,  of  trembling  ohap.  xxvn 
sensibility,  and  loving  tenderness,  with  overpowering 
emotion.  No  wonder  it  is  said  He  was  driven  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness.  The  mind  needs  to  collect  itself  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  gird  itself  up  to  its  task,  planning 
its  efforts,  and  guarding  against  failure,  before  entering  on 
any  great  enterprise,  and  He  was  ''in  all  things  like  His 
brethren.**  It  is  in  retirement,  and  sacred  communion  with 
God  and  one  s  own  soul,  that  we  refresh  ourselves  for  our 
greatest  tasks.  It  was  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moimtains  that 
Moses  prepared  himself  for  the  work  of  creating  a  people  for 
God.  The  Baptist  came  from  the  wilderness  to  enter  on 
his  work  as  a  Reformer;  and  St  Paul,  after  his  conversion, 
withdrew  himself  for  three  years^  no  one  knows  whither,  to 
make  ready  for  his  commission  to  the  nations.  The  wild- 
erness, with  its  sacred  quiet  and  seclusion,  was  alone  fitted 
for  the  retirement  of  Jesus. 

To  what  part  He  withdrew  Himself  is  not  stated,  but 
St  Mark  adds  the  vivid  note  that  He  was  "  with  the  wUd 
beasts,  "^^  which  excludes  the  idea  of  even  scattered  human  "  m^alu 
population.  In  this  vast  and  lonely  chamber  of  meditation 
and  prayer  He  remained  for  forty  days,  in  intense  concen- 
tration of  soul  on  the  work  before  Him.  To  be  alone  was 
to  have  every  thought  rise  in  turn  :  to  have  human  weakness 
plead  for  indulgence,  and  human  fears  coimsel  safety*  Nor 
could  He  escape  graver  trials.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  had 
often,  doubtless,  attempted  before  to  overcome  Him,  for 
"He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are."^  Itwas»«  Hebiija 
meet  that  the  Anointed  of  God  should  be  put  to  the  test 
The  struggles  through  which  the  soul  comes  to  deamess, 
power,  and  decision,  are  themselves  temptations,  for  they 
imply  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  calmness 
of  settled  triumph.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Jesus  escaping 
susTCestions,  to  have  entertained  which  would  have  been 
fatal  Temptations  must  needs  enter  the  firmest  and  holiest 
soul,  else  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  tempted  at  alL  They  are 
the  more  inevitable  the  greater  the  task  to  be  undertaken, 
and  serve  the  high  end  of  separating  it  from  possible  error. 
To  let  Satan  do  his  worst  was  the  needful  preliminary  to  the 
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jBAKxxvn.  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  for  success  or  failure  at  the 
first  step  determined  the  future. 

The  specific  temptations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  belong  to 
the  last  days  of  our  Lord  s  seclusion,  for,  as  the  culmination 
of  Satan's  assaults,  they  were  subtilely  reserved  till  nature 
was  well*nigh  exhausted,  and  the  power  of  resdstancc 
weakest  But,  though  critical  hours  in  life  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  especially  times  of  temptation,  an  eadstence, 
like  ours,  which  is  a  constant  choice  between  good  and  evil, 
ia,  throughout,  a  probation.  We  know  little  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  cannot  say  how  far  our  actions  are  determined 
for  evU  by  ourselves,  or  how  far  active  Satanic  influences 
may  affect  us,  for,  as  in  our  better,  so  in  our  guilty,  acts,  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  la.  deliberate  fjpeedom  of  will.  like 
Adam,  we  feel  that  we  are  **  sufficient  to  have  stood,  thougli 
free  to  fall."  Our  character  is  but  the  stamp  on  our  souls  of 
the  free  choice  of  good  or  evil  we  have  made  through  life. 
From  childhood  to  the  grave,  the  road  is  open  to  us  all,  on 
either  side,  from  the  straight  path  of  right  Nor  are  the 
only  failures  those  of  open  act  The  soul  is,  in  itself,  a 
world,  and  evil  thoughts  count  as  acts  with  the  Eternal,  il 
not  at  once  repelled.  Yet  they  must  rise  at  every  moment, 
for  the  choice  of  right  implies  freedom  to  choose  the 
opposite.  Milton  is  true  to  nature  when  he  makes  Satan 
tell  the  Saviour  that  he  had  heard  the  angels'  song  at 
Bethlehem,  and 

^  From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  infancy,  thy  chUdhood,  and  thy  youth, 
k   feitagaiBed,  Thy  nuaihood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred.**  ^ 

3ook  It. 

107-ww.  <ijjg  ^aa  1^  child,  and  grew  in  the  grace  and  faculties 

of  His  nature,  like  another  child,  into  mature  manhood, 

struggling  with  the  temptations,  and  spoiling  the  tempters 

I  [TTtaff  on  th<  of  each  stage  of  life."**    The  probation  of  the  desert  was  only 

worWv.iM.  an  outburst,  more  than  usually  violent,  of  that  which  had 
attended  Him,  all  through,  as  a  condition  of  His  humanity. 
There  are,  however,  supreme  moments  of  trial,  victory  in 
which  decides  the  colour  of  our  life,  and  breaks  the  force  o( 
future  temptations  in  the  same  directions,  and  such  was  that 
of  the  wilderness  retirement.    It  b  part  of  the  discipline  of 
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God,  to  make  His  servants  perfect  through  suffering,  and  obap.  rg^n 

the  Son  of  Man,  the  ideal  of  humanity,  could  not  be  made 

an  exception.     Retirement  was  indispensable  for  preparation. 

He  needed  to  survey  His  great  commission  in  all  its  aspects, 

to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  it  out, 

and  realize  the  difficulties  and  dangers  He  had  to  expect. 

The  transition  from   the  life  of  Nazareth — private,  cahn, 

contemplative,  unknown,  industrious  in  a  lowly  vocation^ 

to  that  of  a  public  teacher,  and,  still  more,  of  the  Messiah, 

sent  from  God,  raised  a  multitude  of  thoughts  which  hurried 

Him  away  to  solitude,  and  made  Him  forget,  for  the  time, 

even  the  wants  of  nature. 

In  this  commotion  of  the  bosom,  conflicting  resolutions 
and  courses  must  have  readily  commended  themselves.  In 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  opposite  characteristics  of  the 
Mesdah  might  seem  to  present  themselves.  The  future 
Saviour  was  pictured  in  one  page  as  triumphing :  in  another, 
as  lowly  and  suflering.  Man  was  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  Israel  had  been  fed  with  manna, 
miraculously  supplied.  Angels  were  promised  to  protect  the 
servants  of  God,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  tempt  the  divine 
goodness.  The  world  was  promised  to  the  friend  of  God,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mark  of  true  godliness  was  humility."  "  p?.  w.^l 

Moreover,  had  not  Moses  been  appointed  by  God  as  the  aS"!?." 
Law-giver  of  Israel  ?  had  not  the  constitution  of  the  nation  JJJf**^' 
as  a  theocracy,  with  its  Temple  service  and  sacrifices,  been 
divinely  instituted  ?  Had  not  a  chosen  priesthood  been  set 
apart  by  God,  and  were  not  the  promises  of  life  and  pros- 
perity linked  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  Was 
not  the  promised  Saviour  described  in  Scripture  as  a  Royal 
Hero,  who  would  restore  the  glory  and  power  of  the  House 
of  David,  and  as  a  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  nations  ? 

Such  thoughts  must  not  only  have  raised  temptations  and 
disturbance  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  :  they  necessitated  His  break- 
ing away  utterly  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture cun-ent  in  His  day,  and  forced  Him  to  take  a  position 
of  direct  antagonism,  as  regarded  it,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  of  the  dominant  Jewish  schools.  There  was^ 
thus,  no  other  way  than  to  separate  Himself  in  spirit  from 
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jHAF^viL  the  theocracy,  and  prepare  for  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  nation.  He  must  take  a 
position,  inconceivably  painful  to  a  lowly  and  pure  soul 
like  His,  which  exposed  Him  to  the  appearance  of  sinning 
against  God,  and  of  wilful  disobedience  to  His  ordained 
representatives.  On  the  one  hand,  He  had  before  Him  the 
allurements  of  a  career  of  success  and  honour,  with  wealth, 
power,  and  fame :  on  the  other,  He  would  be  branded  as 
criminal  and  blasphemous,  and  gain  only  shame,  poverty, 
and  death.  But  through  all  these  clouds.  His  spirit,  like  the 
sun,  held  on  in  its  triumphant  course,  to  emerge  in  full 
glory,  and  scatter  them  from  its  path. 

It  was  clear  that  the  theocracy  had  served  its  day,  and 
could  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  great  work  Jesus  was 
to  inaugurate.  Religion  had  outgrown  it,  and  demanded 
something  loftier,  more  spiritual  and  more  universal,  and 
this  Jesus  had  come  to  supply.  Instead  of  forms  and  out- 
ward precepts.  He  was  about  to  announce  the  grand  con- 
ception of  a  new  kingdom  of  God — a  kingdom  in  which  the 
heart  would  be  supreme.  Winning  it  over  to  God  and 
holiness,  he  would,  by  it,  transform  man  into  the  image  of 
God,  and  earth  into  that  of  heaven.  It  was  to  be  a  reign  of 
holy  love  in  the  breast,  instead  of  a  worthless  service  of  rites 
and  forms.  The  grandeur  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  realize.  Till  then,  outward  priesthoods,  local 
temples,  the  slaying  of  sacrifices,  pompous  rites  and  cere- 
monial law  had  been  deemed  essential.  But  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of 
mankind,  made  the  whole  obsolete,  as  incompatible  with 
a  universal  religion.  No  wonder  His  soul  was  well-nigh 
overpowered.  He  must  stand  alone  against  the  world :  must 
pass  sentence  on  all  its  religious  wisdom,  and  must  create 
a  new  world  of  spiritual  thought.  The  grand  ori^nality  of 
soul  which  this  required,  if  we  may  use  the  word  without 
irreverence,  has  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of 
our  race. 

So  vast  a  conception  must  have  raised  endless  questions, 
doubts,  and  struggles,  the  more  it  was  pondered,  and  the 
more  all  it  involved  w^as  perceived.     But  a  lofty  spiritual 
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nature  like  His  must  have  raised  TTim  wholly  above  all  the  cbaf^xvh 
human  littlenesses,  which  turn  the  soul  from  great  under- 
takinga.  The  thought  of  self-preservation,  in  the  i)rospect 
of  immeasurable  danger,  would  not  affect  Him.  He  who 
forgot  hunger  and  thirst,  in  communion  with  God,  and 
taught  that  to  be  ready  to  lose  one's  life^^  was  a  f unda- »  Late  ir » 
mental  condition  of  interest  in  the  divine  kingdom,  had  no 
craven  thoughts  of  His  own  safety. 

He  was  infinitely  above  every  consideration  of  personal 
interest.  Neither  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  the  delights  or 
duties  of  His  great  work,  could  make  Him  value  life  for  the 
sake  of  enjopng  them.  Even  at  the  approach  of  death,  the 
only  regret  that  escapes  Him  is  that  He  leaves  His  disciples. 
The  tenderly  human  shadow  that  passed  over  His  soul  at 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  was  only  the  inevitable  tribute  to 
human  weakness,  which  all  must  yield.  The  greatness  of 
His  task  alone  weighed  Him  down.  He  stood  single  agsdnst 
spiritual  and  worldly  powers,  against  a  people  who,  from 
the  days  of  Moses  to  the  last  prophet,  had  shown  themselves 
lukewarm,  obstinate,  and  slow  to  move,  capricious,  fretful, 
and  spiritually  dead.  The  revival,  under  John,  like  many 
before,  promised  to  be  a  mere  fire  of  thorns. 

Even  what  we  may  call  the  details  of  His  great  work  must 
have  weighed  heavily  on  Jesus,  in  these  momentous  weeks. 
Milton  makes  Him  wander  far  into  the  depths  of  the  desert — 

^  Musisg  and  much  revoMiig  in  Ilis  breast, 
Uow  bost  the  mighty  worit  He  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  nis  God-like  office,  now  matura"  "  "  pfcrSet^irM 

The  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  be  an 
earthly  king,  found  no  response  in  His  bosom,  and  this,  in 
itself,  darkened  His  future. 

He  had  seen  the  pressure  put  by  the  Rabbis  on  John,  to 
force  him  to  their  side.  Would  not  His  own  opposition  to 
tliem  cause,  at  least,  indifference  and  neglect,  perhaps,  even 
hatred  ?  He  could  only  be  a  spiritual  Saviour :  they  wished 
a  political  He  had  no  ambition,  and  contemned  earthly 
power.  Even  if  the  people  refused  to  hear,  He  must  still 
witness  to  the  truth.     Then,  should  His  kingdom  be  raised 
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• 

aaAf.xxviL  by  human  agency,  or  by  the  arm  of  (}od  ?  Might  not  the 
Ahnighty  think  it  meet  to  overthrow  all  oppodtion  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  Rome,  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and 
establish  the  new  divine  kingdom  by  irre^tible  force  ?  But 
He  was  not  led  away  by  such  suggestions,  however  speciona 
Discarding  all  thought  of  playing  a  great  part  among 
men.  He  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for  Himself  and 
the  smallest  beginnings  for  His  kingdom,  letting  it  win  its 
way  slowly  by  the  conquest  of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded 
by  its  very  nature.  It  was  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love, 
which  must  rise  spontaneously  in  individual  breasts.  Suc- 
cess and  results  were  only  subordinate.  His  work  lay  clear 
before  him :  to  live  and  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  God — ^the  in- 
carnation of  infinite  love,  attracting  humanity  by  its  holy 
charms.  His  life  an  example.  His  death  an  atonement 

This  was  the  great  result  of  His  long,  still,  wilderness 
retirement  He  had  surveyed  the  whole  ground:  had 
communed  much  with  His  own  thoughts,  and,  above  all, 
with  His  Father,  and  came  back  to  the  world  again  in 
victorious  serenity,  to  proclaim  Himself  as  coming  in  the 
name  of  God,  with  no  lingering  fear  of  His  task,  or  of  any 
spiritual  or  human  opposition. 

The  mental  struggle  of  these  weeks  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  intense,  but  it  became  unspeakably  harder  by  the 
presence  of  the  powers  of  evil,  who  sought  to  overcome  Him 
face  to  face.  Nor  is  this  only  metaphor.  Jesus^  Himself, 
always  assigns  temptation  to  the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  souL  A  subtle  and  mighty  personality  is  always  pre- 
supposed, ruling  a  mysterious  kingdom  of  evil,  from  which 
He  can  only  be  cast  out  when  bound  by  one  stronger  than 

■  Mftti  U.25.    Himself.^®    As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  come 

*      *    to  destroy  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  of  God  and  man, 

and,   throughout  all  His  ministry,  constantly  assailed  his 

kingdom,  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  as,  at  this 

»  if»tt.w.29.  time.  He  bound  and  subdued  Satan  himself.^* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  outward  and  corporeal 
presence  of  the  arch-enemy.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as 
visible,  except  when  Jesus  saw  him  fall,  as  lightning,  from 
heaven.      He  is  invisible  when  he  tempts  us,  which  ^e 
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know  lie  does,  for  he  deceives  the  whole  world,^^  and  there  ohap^vu 
is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  was  present  otherwise  with  »  b«v.u.»^ 
our  Lord,  than  by  raising  suggestions  in  His  sinless  nund. 
To  act   upon  the  thoughts  may  have  been  the  mode  of 
Satan*s  attack,  with  Christ  as  with  ourselves. 

The  three  instances  of  the  great  enemy^s  attempts, 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  illustrate  the  subtlety  of  his 
advances.  Worn  with  hunger,  Christ  is  approached  with 
the  suggestion  that  if,  indeed.  He  were  what  He  claimed  to 
be,  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  suffer  as 
He  did,  when  by  a  word  He  might  command  t^at  the  stones 
of  the  desert  around  Him  should  be  made  bread.  To 
possess  unlimited  power  for  specific  ends,  and  refrain  from 
using  it  to  our  own  advantage,  even  in  a  pressing  and  appar^ 
ently  innocent  case,  is  an  ideal  of  virtue  which  it  wotdd  be 
vain  to  expect  in  any  ordinary  man.  No  temptation  is  more 
difficult  to  resist  than  the  prompting  to  do  what  seems 
needful  for  self-preservation,  when  abundant  means  are  in 
our  hands.  But  Jesus  did  not,  for  a  moment,  allow  Him- 
self to  question  His  duty.  The  miraculous  gifts  newly 
ix)nferred  on  Him,  had  been  given,  not  for  His  private 
use,  but  for  the  glory  of  His  Father;  not  as  a  human 
convenience,  but  as  spiritual  aids  in  His  work  as  the 
Messiah.  As  a  man,  He  was  dependent  on  the  care  and  love 
of  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  use  His  miraculous  powers 
as  the  Messiah,  for  His  personal  benefit,  would  be  to  take 
Himself  out  of  His  Father's  hands,  and  to  show  distrust  of 
Hb  loving  care.  But  His  sublime  trust  in  the  infinite 
goodness  and  power  of  God  repelled  the  temptation.  God 
had  brought  Him  hither,  and  would  bring  Him  thence. 
Bread  was  not  the  only  means  by  which  He  could  support 
Him.  His  word  could  create  what  means  He  pleased. 
Others  had  been  preserved  by  Him  in  unforeseen  ways.  The 
tribes  in  the  wilderness  had  been  fed  by  manna.  Moses  and 
Elijah  had  been  sustained  in  the  desert,  though  bread  was 
^ranting.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  think  Himself  forgotten, 
and  to  take  His  life  into  His  own  hands,  as  if  unsafe  in 
God's.  He  would  wait  till  HE  gave  Him  what  He  chose,  in 
(he  way  that  pleased  Him. 
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jHAP.xxvn.  The  second  temptation,  following  the  order  in  the  third 
Gospel,  was  no  less  subtle.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
as  then  understood,  and  as  Jesus,  no  doubt,  had  from 
youth  been  taught,  was  to  be  an  universal  temporal 
dominion.  In  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  His  mind  fillet] 
with  the  thought  of  His  mysterious  consecration  as  6od*a 
Anointed,  the  thought  was  insinuated  by  the  great  enemy, 
that  He  might  well  ponder  what  course  to  pursue.  On  one 
hand,  the  path  led  to  supreme  honour,  and  unequalled  glory. 
Had  not  the  Psalmist  himself  spoken  of  the  princes  of  the 
earth  as  subject  to  the  Messiah,  and  did  not  the  prophet  say 
that  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  His  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  His  rising,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world 

iiiiBbto.i,&  would  be  brought  to  Him  ?^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  way 
led  through  shame,  poverty,  neglect,  derision,  insult,  and 
suffering,  in  all  probability  to  an  ignonodnious  death.  The 
dream  of  ambition  and  splendour  would  have  shone  with 
inconceivable  attractions  to  ordinary  minds,  against  such  a 
background.  But  it  was  not  left  to  mere  vague  suggestions. 
By  that  mysterious  power  which  spirit  has  of  acting  upon 
spirit,  the  adversary  raised,  witliin  the  soul  of  Jesus,  a  vision 
the  most  seductive,  to  enforce  his  subtlety.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  desert  vanished  from  around  Him,  and  that  the  tempter 
and  tempted  One  stood  together  on  a  high  mountain,  from 
whose  top  the  kindled  fancy  appeared  to  see  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  their  glory.     Milton  paints  the  vision 

Fkirjt«nined.  with  matchlcss  power.^*  Fair  rivers,  winding  through  rich 
pastures,  and  fertile  corn-fields ;  huge  cities,  high  towered, 
the  seats  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  regions  beyond  the  con- 
quests  of  Alexander  to  the  east,  and  far  as  Rome  to  the 
west.  Did  not  the  prophets  say  that  the  rightful  Sovereign 
of  all  this  was  God's  Messiah  ? 

But  if  so, — the  foul  suggestion  continued, — ^how  was  this 
world-wide  empire,  in  which,  as  God's  Anointed,  He  might 
reign  in  righteousness,  blessing  the  nations,  and  filling  the 
earth  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  be  gained?  Great 
enterprises  need  great  means.  He  was  unknown,  without 
friends,  of  humble  birth,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  bred 
up  in  poverty  in  a  Galilaean  village.     Why  not  put  Himself 
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at  the  Kead  of  His  nation,  which  was  ready  to  follow  Him  oba^xxtd 

if  He  displayed  His  glory,  and  lead  them  against  the  heathen, 

using  His  divine  power  to  shatter  all  opposition  ?    Had  not 

(jod  of  old  divided  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  to  make  a  path 

for  His  people,  led  by  His  prophet  ?    Had  He  not  rebuked 

kings  for  their  sake?     Had  He    not  promised  that  the 

enemies  of  His  Anointed  should  be  made  His  footstool,  and 

that  He  Himself  would  be  at  His  right  hand,  in  the  day  of 

His  wrath,  to  make  Him  reign  over  the  heathen,  and  smite 

the  people  of  many  lands  ? /*  "  ml*""  "•  * 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  temptation  more  difficult  to 
resist.  Feeling  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  was  destined  to 
universal  monarchy,  and  conscious  that  His  rule  would  be 
the  happiness  of  the  world ;  supported,  apparently,  by  the 
voice  of  prophets,  speaking  for  Grod,  in  using  force  to 
establish  this  heavenly  empire,  and  Himself  instinct  with 
miraculous  power,  which  would  make  resistance  vain,  it 
might  seem  as  if  He  could  hardly  &il  to  yield  to  it.  Judas 
the  GalilaBan  had  risen  thus  a  few  years  before;  and  his 
memory  was  revered  But  Satan  bad  spread  his  subtlest 
temptations  in  vain.  With  the  setf-restraint  becoming  a. 
sinless  nature,  He  resisted  the  dazzling  vision.  Deliberately 
rejecting  the  thought  of  basing  His  empire  on  force ;  with  a 
lofty  grandeur  of  soul.  He  chose  to  found  it  on  the  love, 
rather  than  on  the  fears,  or  compelled  submission  of  man- 
kind. Having  come,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them.  He  would  use  His  miraculous  power  only  for  good  to 
man,  and  for  the  glory  of  His  Father,  trusting  Himself  to 
Him,  without  other  d(ifence  or  care  than  His  unfailing  wisdom 
and  love.  The  heavenly  gifts  He  held  should  be  used  only 
where  they  brought  no  personal  advantage  to  Himself.  As  a 
man,  He  was,  and  would  remain,  meek  and  lowly ;  His  gifts 
as  Messiah  would  be  used  only  for  spiritual  ends. 
Milton,  with  striking  force,  has  made  Him  say~ 

"  Victorious  deeds 
Flawed  in  thy  heart,  hercnc  acta— one  while 
To  reacue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke ) 
Men  to  subdue,  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power. 
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OBAP.  xxvn.  Till  troth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored; 

Yet  held  it  more  hmnanai  more  heaveoly,  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 

■•  F)ftr.Resahi«d,  And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear.**** 

From  first  to  last,  Jesus  refused  to  exercise  His  supema 
tural  power  to  estabKsh  His  kingdom  by  outward  means, 
and,  indeed,  it  wba  because  of  His  persistent  refusal  to  do 
80  tliat  His  nation  rejected  Him.  Assent  to  the  temptation 
seemed  to  Him  like  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  His  adversary,  for  force  and  violence  are  charac- 
teristics of  his  sway.  As  the  Prince  of  Peace,  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  strife.  The  temptation  lost  its 
power  as  He  uttered  the  words  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan, 
for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

He  had  now  been  tempted  by  hunger  and  by  ambition : 
there  remained  another  possible  opening  for  the  enemy; 
through  the  avenue  ofi  spiritual  pride.  Earthly  glory  had 
had  no  attractions  for  Him,  but  He  might  be  vain  of  His 
newly  acquired  Messiahship,  and  willing  to  display  His 
supernatural  powers  for  mere  empty  effect^  and  to  flatter 
His  own  self-love.  To  disguise  the  aim,  a  sacred  gloss  was 
at  hand.  Instead  of  evil, — compliance  would  only  show,  in 
another  form,  that  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  by  which 
he  had  repelled  the  appeal  to  His  natural  wants.  The  Arch 
Magician  had  brought  before  the  eye  of  His  mind,  perhaps 
also  of  His  body,  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world.  He 
had,  before,  wrought  upon  the  natural  desire  there  is  in  all 
men  for  fame  and  dignity ;  but  the  vast  illusion  had  been 
treated  as  an  idle  show,  unworthy  of  regard.  Would  a  pro- 
posal, however,  to  inaugurate  His  Messiahship  by  what 
would  justify  His  utmost  claims,  be  as  firmly  turned  aside? 
Jesus  was  no  angel,  or  mere  spirit  without  human  desirea 
It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  His  being  to  be  touched  and 
moved  by  all  that  influences  men  at  large,  and  nothing  coiilii 
be  more  natural  than  at  once  to  vindicate  His  rank  and 
authority,  and  open  the  way  for  His  ministrations,  by  some 
startling  miracle.  No  place  was  so  well  fitted  for  such  a 
demonstration  as  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  and  no  spot  in  it 
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eo  suited  aa  the  Teiriple,  the  centre  of  the  national  religion,  ohaj^xxvh 
and  the  chosen  dwelling-place  of  God.    Milton  makes  Satan 
bear  our  Lord 

^*  Over  the  wilderness,  and  o'er  the  plain ) 
Tin,  tindemeath  them,  fair  Jerosalem, 
The  Holy  City,  lifted  high  her  towers, 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  momit 
Of  alabaster,  topp*d  with  golden  spires; 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,*  he  set 
The  Son  of  God.'*"  m  Pfcr.B6g.i«K< 

Some  famous  spire  of  the  Temple  buildings  must  be  in- 
tended, though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  explain  the  allusion. 

It  may  be  it  was  some  pinnacle  of  the  weat  three-aisled 
Royal  Porch,  which  ran  along  the  southern   side  of  the 

Temple  area,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  a 

dizzy  height.     Perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  one  of  the  great 

feasts,  when  countless  pilgrims  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem, 

who   would   carry  the  report  of  any  miraculous  display 

throughout  the  earth.*^    That  the  suggestion  raised  in  the  •  bombc^ 

mind  of  Jesus  to  glorify  His  office,  and  lighten  His  great    iSSiiAh 

rork,  by  an  astounding  miracle,  might  seem  natural  and    **^' 

specious,  is  only  to  suppose  Him  human ;  and  that  it  should 

take  the  form  of  His  casting  Himself  down  from  an  airy 

height^  to  alight  in  the  distant  valley  beneath,  might  seem 

no  less  so.     It  is  not  necessary  to   conceive  of  a  bodily 

translation  to  the  Temple  roof:  the  true  place  of  temptation 

is  the  soul,  in  which  all  the  scenery  and  accessories  of  any 

prospect  can  be  created  by  the  imagination  in  a  moment 

To  make  it  more  attractive,  a  text  of  Scriptiu^  was  at  hand, 

for  had  not  God  said,   "He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 

concerning  Thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee 

up?*'     So,  Shakespere  makes  Richard  of  Gloucester  twist 

the  sacred  text — 

**  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  eviL 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
AVlth  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ  j 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.** 

Dassanio*8  words  never  had  a  more  fitting  applicadon — 
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auF^TO  « In  reH^an 

WhMt  danmM  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  T^ 

But  whatever  hope  the  great  enemy  may  have  had  in  this 
last  attempt  was  vain.  To  the  perfect  humility  of  Jesus, 
any  idea  of  display  or  ostentation  had  no  charms ;  nor  could 
He,  who  would  rather  bear  the  extreme  of  hunger  than  seem 
to  distrust  His  Heavenly  Father,  by  using  miraculous  power 
in  His  own  behalf,  be  for  a  moment  tempted  to  employ  it 
for  any  mere  personal  honour.  Nor,  moreover,  would  He 
dream  of  claiming  miraculous  aid  from  God  for  that  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  His  command.  His  promise  of  pro- 
tection vouchsafed  aid  only  when  the  danger  to  be  averted 
rose  in  the  discharge  of  prescribed  duty.  The  appeal  t<> 
spiritual  pride  or  vanity  fell  as  harmlessly  as  the  tempti*- 
tions  already  tried.  It  had  been  whispered  to  the  soul  of 
Jesus,  as  the  vision  rose  before  Him — "  Go  and  cast  Thyself 
down  :  is  it  not  written  that  the  angels  shall  bear  Thee  up?" 
But  one  brief  sentence  turned  the  wizard  gold  to  dross— 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Mysterious  in  some  aspects,  the  wilderness  retirement  ct 
our  Lord,  with  its  fires  of  temptation,  putting  Him  to  the 
utmost  proof,  becomes  an  inevitable  passage,  in  His  life 
when  we  think  of  Him  as  a  man  like  ourselves,  though 
sinless.  His  soul  could  reveal  its  beauty  only  by  victory  in 
a  life-long  struggle  with  temptation,  such  as  happens  to  us 
all.  Nor  can  we  think  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  draw  all 
men  to  Him  as  the  ideal  of  humanity,  except  as  treading 
the  same  path  as  His  brethren.  It  is  a  vital  error,  there- 
fore, to  represent  these  temptations  as  mere  outward  picture?) 
of  the  imagination,  playing  before  Him,  or  as  mere  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  or  aversion,  which  left  His  will  unassaileJ, 
and  were  dissipated  or  quenched  in  a  moment,  on  their 
rising.  It  is  no  less  so  to  regard  them  as  mere  illusions  of 
the  senses,  passing  like  clouds  over  His  mind,  and  leaving 
His  inner  being  wholly  undisturbed. 

If  there  had  been  no  more  than  this,  there  could  have 
been  no  struggle,  no  pause  and  agony  of  soul — ^that  is^  no 
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real  temptation.    The  Gospels  know  nothing  of  such  an  un-  (gAp.xxva 
real  probation.      They   show  us   temptations  throughout, 
plying  His  will,  and  seeking  to  paralyze  it  even   to  the 
length  of  suggesting  a  withdrawal  from  His  work  as  the 
Messiah*     What  else  can  have  caused  His  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, with  strong  crying  and  tears,^  or  the  touching  »  iwi. «.  t. 
outburst,  "  Now  is  My  soul  troubled ;    and  what  shall  I 
say  ?     Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour/'^    He  was  proved  and  tried,  from  «  idhn  m.  97 
His  youth  to  Gethsemane,  and,  like  us,  might  have  yielded,    JjJJJJS 
though,  in  fact,  offering  a  transcendent  contrast,  in  His  un- 
broken victory  over  all  temptation. 

The  episode  in  the  wilderness  was,  indeed,  subtler  in  its 
seductions  than  is  needed  for  grosser  natures  like  ours.  He 
had  to  repel,  as  evil,  what  to  others  might  have  seemed 
the  ideal  of  good.  It  was  no  irresolution,  from  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  fear,  that  troubled  Him ;  His  soul  was  oppressed 
by  the  greatness  of  His  divine  oflBce ;  His  lowly  humility 
was  like  to  sink  under  its  burden.  With  us,  there  needs  a 
distinct  prohibition  to  make  acts  sinful,  and  at  every  step 
we  hesitate  to  reject  where  there  seems  room  to  doubt. 
With  Jesus  there  was  no  such  waving  line  of  compro- 
mise. To  deviate  from  the  direct  command  of  God,  for  any 
end,  however  holy,  was,  to  Him,  a  sin.  The  contrast  of 
Divine  and  human,  or  Satanic,  rose  before  Him  with  such 
a  clear  decision,  that  the  least  divergence  from  the  express 
letter  of  His  Father's  will  was  instantly  rejected.  He 
turned  away  from  what  the  noblest  souls  before  Him  had 
cherished  as  holy  visions,  as  from  temptations  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness.  He  not  only  triumphed,  but  showed,  in  His 
perfect  obedience  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  an  image  of  the 
ideal  and  stainless  holiness  required  from  us  all. 

This  divine  purity,  inflexible,  unswerving,  moving  ever 
directly  forward,  acknowledging  only  The  Right, — ^reject- 
ing all  else;  and  finding  peace  only  in  complete,  loving 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  rests  with  unique  glory  over 
all  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  especially  over  His  temptation  in 
the  desert.  It  gives  the  supreme  beauty  to  His  life,  and 
was  its  strength  and  power.     There  could  be  no  hesitation 
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aHAP.rxTiL  where  aU  was  thus  simplified :    where  only  God,  or  the 
world  and  the  devil,  heckoned  onwards. 

Through  life,  as  in  the  wilderness,  BCs  choice  was  in- 
stinctive and  instantaneous,  between  God  and  sin.  Good 
and  evil  were,  to  Him,  light  and  darkness,  and  it  was 
vain  to  tempt  Him  even  to  approach  the  cloudy,  doubtful, 
dividing  line.  The  desert  had  served  its  purpose.  The 
crisis  had  passed.  Yielding  Himself  into  the  hands  of  God, 
it  was  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  angel  ministration. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  BETUBN  FBOM  THE  WILDEEKES& 

HIS  seclusion  in  the  desert  had  been  the  turning  point  in  ohap  sznn 
the  life  of  Jesus.  He  had  left  Nazareth  to  visit  John, 
an  humble  Galilsean  villager.  He  returned,  the  consecrated 
Messiah,  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  of  His  great  office,  but  ready  to  come  before 
Israel  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  at  this  momentous  point  in  his  career  ?  We 
know  that  He  was  still  in  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  but 
can  we  realize  him  more  closely  ? 

It  is  fatal  to  the  hope  of  a  reliable  pottrait^  that  the  Jewish 
horror  of  images  as  idolatrous,  extended  to  the  likeness  of 
the  human  fece  or  form.      No  hint  is   given  of  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  early  Church,  in 
the  absence  of  all  guiding  £icts,  had  to  fell  back  on  ima^- 
nation.    Itself  sorely  oppressed,   it  naturally  pictured  its 
founder  through  the  medium  of  its  own  despondency.     Had 
he  been  an  illustrious  Roman  or  Greek,  the  Grecian  love  of 
beauty  would,  doubtless,  have  created  an  ideal  of  faultless 
perfection,  but  in  its  first,  dark  years,  the  sorely-tried  Church 
fancied  their  Lord's  visage  and  form  as  "  marred  more  than 
those  of  other  men,"^  and  that  He  must  have  had  no  attrac- 1  inbhm.14. 
tions  of  personal  beauty.^    Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  Him  as  •  i»iaii  as.  s 
without  beauty  or  attractiveness,  and  of  mean  appearance.* 
Clement  of  Alexandria^  describes  Him  as  of  an  uninviting  •  JJ*^* 
appearance,  and  almost  repulsive.^    Tertullian*  says  He  had   gJSSIi!" 
not  even  ordinary  human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly.®   Origen^  ^fmo*^ 
went  80  far  as  to  say  that  He  was  ^^  small  in  body  and  deformed. 
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qHAPixvm.  as  well  as  low-bom,***  and  that  "  His  only  beauty  was  in  Hia 
soul  and  life."  About  the  same  time,  however,  the  Christian 
Gnostics,  who  had  not  such  an  antipathy  to  heathen  art, 
began  to  make  likenesses  of  Him  of  another  type,  in  paintings, 
gems,  or  metal,  and  small  statues  of  Him,  which  they  crowned 
•  and  honoured  in  the  heathen  fashion.  The  features  were 
said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  portrait,  fancifully  thought 
to  have  been  taken  by  order  of  Pilate.  The  ideal,  however, 
prevailed  more  and  more,  for  the  half-heathen  sects  who  used 
these  likenesses  had  the  Greek  feeling  that  the  gods  must 
needs  be  divinely  beautifuL  In  the  third  century  the  con- 
ception thus  invented  found  its  way  into  the  private  chapel 

•  A.D.  j€8-iM.  of  the  emperor  Severus,*^  by  the  side  of  illustrious  kings  and 

emperors,  and  of  "  the  holy  souls,"  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 

•  JJS^ar.    ApoUonius,  and  other  worthies.^    It  is  possible  that  degrading 
••  ^*  caricatures  of  Jesus,  which  had  become  common  among  the 

'  ^i^e.i«i  heathen,  led  to  this  nobler  conception  of  His  beauty.^ 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism  found  a 
partial  revenge  in  the  footing  gained  in  the  Church  for  a 
more  kindly  estimate  of  what  had  now  lost  its  religious 
power.  The  first  Christian  art  bearing  on  Jesus — ^that 
of  the  catacombs — ^was,  however,  purely  symbolical.  The 
figure  of  a  fish  stood  for  His  name,  fi:om  the  significance  of 
the  Greek  letters  in  the  word  that  expressed  the  idea,' 
or  He  was  represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a 
shepherd.  After  a  time,  the  further  ideal  of  a  teacher  of 
mankind  was  added,  and,  gradually,  in  the  fourth  century, 
He  was  pictured  as  a  child,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  portray  Him  on  the  Cross.  With  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  such  likenesses,  the  idea  of  any  repulsive  appearance 

•  Bom  abont     was  ncccssarily  irreconcilable.     Eusebius,   of  Ca^sarea,®  de- 
•».'     *       scribes  a  statue  which  he  himself  saw  at  Panias,  or  CsBsarea 

Philippi,  the  reputed  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  woman 
who  was  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  "At  the  gates 
of  her  house,"  says  he,  "  on  a  raised  pedestal,  stands  a 
brazen  image  of  a  woman  on  her  bended  knee,  with  her 
hands  stretched  out  before  her  like  one  entreating.  Oppo- 
site her  is  an  image  of  a  man,  erect,  of  tiie  same  materials^ 
m  a  full  pallium,^  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  woman  ' 
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^Before  her  feet^"  he  adds,  "and  on  the  same  pedestal, oHAP^Mvm 
a  strange  kind  of  plant  grows,  which  rises  as  high  as 
the  hem  of  the  brazen  garment,  and  is  an  antidote  to  all 
kinds  of  diseases.^  This  statue,  they  say,  is  a  statue  of 
Jesus  Christ"*  Unfortunately,  tiie  credulity  which  believed  •  Htet ««.  ^ 
in  the  miraculous  plant  is  a  poor  guarantee  for  the  worth  of 
a  vague,  popular  fancy  as  to  the  statue.  It  was,  doubtless, 
a  relic  of  Grecian  art,  transformed  by  a  fond  reverence  into 
a  memorial  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
paintings,  claiming  to  be  actual  resemblances  of  our  Lord,  of 
Peter,  and  of  Paul,  were  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
for  he  says  that  he  himself  had  seen  them,  and  thought  them 
old  thanks-memorials  of  devout  heathen  who  had  reverenced 
Clirist  and  honoured  Him  in  this  way,  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  honour  their  own  <;ods.^^  w  Hiik.ia.%iL 

The  old  conception  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  borrowed 
from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  had  now  finally  given  place  to  one 
which  exalted  His  beauty  to  the  utmost,  as  the  natural  out- 
ward expression  of  the  divine  purity  and  perfection  of  His 
inner  being.    Gregory  of  Nyssa^^  applies  the  imagery  of  the »»  aauo. 
Song  of  Solomon  to  His  person,  no  less  than  to  His  doctrine, 
Jerome  ^  embodies  in  his  words  the  glorious  ideal  which  »•  wed  ajji  4n 
Christian  art  was  afterwards  to  develop,  basing  the  thought 
of  Him,  no  longer  on  the  description  of  the  suffering  "  servant 
of  God,"  in  Isaiah,   but   on  the  words  of  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm — "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men."     "  As- 
suredly," says  he,  "  that  splendour  and  majesty  of  the  hidden 
divinity,    which  shone  even   in   His   human  countenance, 
conld  not  but  attract,  at  first  sight,  all  beholders.     Unless 
he  had  had  something  heavenly  in   His  appearance,  the 
apostles   would   not  immediately  have    followed    Him."^* »» mmmjoL 
Chrysostom.^*  tells  us  that  "the  Heavenly  Father  poured    Si^p^f"** 
out  on  Him,  in  full  streams,  that  personal  beauty  which  is  ^  J^jj^ 
distilled  only  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man  ;"^  and  Angus-  ^  *»«**>7- 
tine,  with  his  wonted  vigorous  eloquence,  says,  that  "  He  was 
beautiful  in  his  mother's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  arms  of 
His  parents,  beautiful  on  the  cross,  and  beautiful  in  the 
sepulchre."     But  that  this  glowing  language  was  only  meta- 
phor is    beyond   dispute,  from    the  words  of  Augustine 
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oHAPjncvm. himselt  "Of  His  appearance,**  says  he,  "we  are  wholly 
ignorant,  for  the  likenesses  of  Him  vary  entirely,  according 

!•  De  TYhL  B  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist/*^^  DiflPerent  races  had  already 
created  distinct  and  different  ideals,  in  harmony  with  their 
local  standards  of  perfection.  The  old  conception  of  His 
being  without  form    or  beauty  did  not,  however,  at  once 

V  Aj>.  870.  lose  its  power,  St.  Basil  ^^  clung  to  it  strenuously,  and  the 
monks  of  his  order  are  said  to  have  reproduced  it  in 
paintings  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.     The  austere  Cyril 

iiDtodA.D.444.  of  Alexandria^®  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  He  was 
"  mean  in  appearance  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,"  a  proof, 
in  its  very  contrast  with  the  then  prevailing  conception, 
that  there  was  no  historical  portrait  to  which  to  appeal,  nor 
even  a  traditional  ideal  respecting  our  Lord's  appearance. 

Images  of  Christ  met  at  first  with  earnest  opposition, 
partly  because  it  seemed  impossible  adequately  to  represent 

tt  so,£Dwbiui.  the  glorified  Saviour  in  human  form,^^  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
» ft  L  J.  294.  because  heretic  sects  were  the  first  to  introduce  them.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  is  credited  with  having  brought  them  into  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Once  in  some  measure  sanctioned, 
their  use,  especially  in  the  East,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
legends  were   invented    to   support  their   authenticity  as 

'  From  about   Hkeuesscs  of  the  Saviour.    John  of  Damascus,^^  in  his  fiery 
(Hewog,ia    zeal  m  the  great  controversy  on  the  use  of  unages,  sought 
to  paralyze  the  opposition  of  the  iconoclast  emperor  Con- 
stantino Copronymus,  by  bringing  forward  a  legend  which 

e  In  Mom      wc  first  mcct  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,^^  that  Abgarus, 

OhoroiienslB,    ,  .  ^  ^^  ,  ,       i  •  ^  t       tt» 

A  D  470  ]Q0g  of  Edessa,  had  once  sent  a  painter  to  Jesus  to  take  ms 
portrait,  but  the  artist  failed,  from  the  dazzling  brightness 
of  the  Saviour's  features.  Jesus,  the  legend  went  on  to  say, 
honouring  the  spirit  that  had  prompted  the  attempt,  impressed 
Hib  likeness  on  the  cloth  with  which  He  was  wont  to  wipe  His 
brow,  and  sent  it  to  Abgarus.  But,  though  a  letter  of 
Abgarus  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  are  noticed  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  Justin  Martyr, 
this  wondrous  story  of  the  miraculous  portrait  appears  only 
as  an  addition  of  centuries  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Western  Church  created  ita  own 
version  of  this  wondrous  legend  in  that  of  Veronica  a  fabled 
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Baint  of  Jerusalem,  who,  seeing  Jesus  pass,  on  His  way  to  QgAp.  ixvm 
Calvary,  His  face  streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  unwound  the  cloth  of  her  turban  and  gave  it  Him  that 
He  wipe  might  His  brow.    In  return,  it  is  said,  the  loving 
disciple  received,  on  the  cloth,  an  imprinted  likeness  of  her 
Lord,  not  calm  and  peaceful,  however,  like  that  of  Edessa, 
but  saddened  by  pain  and  sorrow.      A  third  miraculous 
likeness  of  Christ's  whole  body  was  averred  to  have  been 
left  on  the  linen  in  which  He  had  been  wrapped  in  the 
sepulchre,^  and  it  was  said  that  this  passed  into  the  posses- «  moeph.  a 
sion  of  Nicodemus,  and  then  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,    A&»Vi. 
from  whom,  after  passing  through  wonderful  fortunes,  it 
was  brought  at  last,  in  the  year  1578,  to  Turin,  where  it 
now  is.^    Veronica's  cloth  is  now  in  St  Peter's,  at  Rome, "  Botamaa, 
though  Milan,  in  northern  Italy,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  both 
boast  that  they  h^ve  the  authentic  relic  I 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ,  as  has  been  said,  were  those 
introduced  among  the  Gnostics,  and  of  these  two,  at  least, 
with  some  claim  to  authenticity,  are  still  extant.  Like  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  sages, 
which  these  strange  sects  consecrated  along  with  that  of  the 
Saviour,  they  are  small,  and  rather  medallions  than  busts. 
The  one  is  of  stone,  with  a  head  of  Christ,  young  and 
beardless,  in  profile — the  name  xp^^^  (Christos)  in  Greek 
characters,  and  the  symbolical  fish,  below.  The  other  is  a 
kind  of  medal,  representing  Christ  with  His  hair  parted  over 
His  forehead,  covering  the  ears,  and  falling  down  on  the 
shoulders.  It  has  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  Hebrew,  below  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jewish  Christian.**  In  the  «  iMman 
fifteenth  century,  the  historian  Nicephorus**^  ventured  on  in. 
a  fuller  sketch  of  the  person  of  Christ  than  had  been 
previously  ^ven,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it,  if  only  to 
reproduce  the  conception  formed  by  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  "  I  shall  describe,"  says  Nicephorus,**  **  the  »  Qaoted  in  fun 
appearance  of  our  Lord,  as  handed  down  to  us  from  £Ji^!!^^' 
antiquity.  He  was  very  beautifuL  His  height  was  fully  ^*~«- 
seven  spans;*  His  hair  bright  auburn,  and  not  too  thick, 
and  was  inclined  to  wave  in  soft  curls.  His  eyebrows  were 
black  and  arched,  and  His  eyes  seemed  to  shed  from  them  a 
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oHAP^viii  gentle  golden  light  They  were  very  beautifuL  ffis  nose 
was  prominent ;  His  beard  lovely,  but  not  very  long.  He 
wore  His  hair,  on  the  contrary,  very  long,  for  no  8ci8sor8 
had  ever  touched  it,  nor  any  human  hand,  except  that  of 
His  mother  when  she  played  with  it  in  His  childhood.  He 
stooped  a  little,  but  His  body  was  well  formed.  His  com- 
plexion was  that  of  the  ripe  brown  wheat,  and  His  face  like 
His  mother's,  rather  oval  than  round,  with  only  a  little  red 
in  it^  but  through  it  there  shone  dignity,  intelligence  ol 
soul,  gentleness,  and  a  calmness  of  spirit  never  disturbed. 
Altogether,  He  was  very  like  His  divine  and  immaculate 
mother."* 

What  the  imaginary  description  of  Christ  by  Nicephorus 
has  been  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  of  the  fictitious  letter 
of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate  has  been  to  the  Western. 
It  first  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  works  of  Anselm  were  collected  and  printed,  and  is  the 
forgery  of  some  monk  who  sought  a  good  end  by  one  ot 
the  pious  frauds  then  very  widely  in  favour.  The  internal 
evidence  alone  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as 
even  Nicephorus  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  its  date  may  safely 
be  assumed  as  later  than  his  lifetime.  ''There has  appeared,** 
says  Lentulus,  *'and  still  lives,  a  man  of  great  virtue,  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  His  disciples,  the  Son  of  God.  He 
raises  the  dead,  and  heals  the  sick.  He  is  a  man  tall  in 
stature,^  noble  in  appearance,  with  a  reverend  countenance^ 
which  at  once  attracts  and  keeps  at  a  distance  those  be- 
holding  it.  His  hair  is  waving  and  curly ;  a  little  darker 
and  of  richer  brightness,"  where  it  flows  down  from  the 
shoulders.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle,  after  the  custom 
of  the  Nazarenes  (or  Nazarites).  His  brow  is  smooth,  and 
wondrously  serene,  and  His  features  have  no  wrinkles,  nor 
any  blemish,  while  a  red  glow  makes  His  checks  beautifuL 

•  Stoma  M88.  His  uosc  Bud  mouth  are  perfect  He  has  a  full  ruddy^^ 
'•*•"  beard,  the  colour  of  His  hair,  not  long,  but  divided  into 

•  sonMMsa  two,^  His  eyes  are  bright,  and  seem  of  different  colours 
''SSSe-^  at  different  times.  He  is  terrible  in  His  threatenings ;  calm 
mfttai*.-      j^  jjjg  admonitions;  loving  and  loved;  and  cheerful,  bul 

with  an  abiding  gravity.     No  one  ever  saw  Him  smile,  bul 
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He  often  weeps.     His  hands  and  limbs  are  perfect.     He  is  chap.xxvdi 

gravely  eloquent,  retiring,  and  modest,  the  fiurest  of  the 

sons  of  men. "  ^  »  Rjht  lbdi- 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  these  older  ideals  that  of    5^f*|j^' 
a  writer  of  the  present  day.     "Our  eyes  were  restlessly    SlSi'" 
attracted  to  Him,"  says  Delitzsch,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
stories,^  "  for  He  was  the  centre  of  the  group.     He  was  not  ••  S^JuiS? 
in  soft  clothing  of  byssus  and  silk,  like  the  courtiers  of   ^ 
Tiberias   or   Jerusalem,   nor  did  He   wear   long   trailing 
robes,  like  some  of  the  Pharisees.*^"    On  His  head  was  a"  MaAiin 
white  keffiyeh — ^a  square  of  linen  doubled  so  that  a  comer 
fell  down  on  each  shoulder,  and  on  the  back ;  a  fillet  or 
agbttl  round  the  head,  keeping  it  in  its  place.®    On  His  body 
He  wore  a  tunic,  which  reached  to  His  wrists  and  to  His  feet, 
and  over  this  a  bliie  taUith,  with  the  prescribed  tassels,  of    . 
blue  and  white,  at  the  four  corners,  hung  down  so  that  the 
under  garment,  which  was  grey,  striped  with  red,  was  little 
seen.     His  feet  shod  with  sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only 
visible  now  and  then,  as  He  walked  or  moved." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  youthful  beauty,  still, 
in  His  face  and  form.P  The  purity  and  charm  of  early  man- 
hood blended  in  His  countenance  with  the  ripeness  of  mature 
years.  His  complexion  was  fairer  than  that  of  those  around 
Him,  for  they  had  more  of  the  bronze  colour  of  their  nation. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  even  pale,  under  the  white  sudar,  for  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health  usual  at  His  years  was  wanting.  The 
type  of  His  features  was  hardly  Jewish,  but  rather  as  if  that 
and  the  Greek  tjrpes  blended  into  a  perfect  beauty,  which, 
while  it  awakened  reverence,  filled  the  heart,  still  more,  with 
love.  Hb  eyes  looked  on  you  with  light  which  seemed 
broken  and  softened,  as  if  by  passing  through  tears.  He 
stooped  a  little,  and  seemed  communing  with  His  own 
thoughts,  and  when  He  moved  there  was  no  afiectation  as 
with  some  of  the  Rabbis,  but  a  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
like  one  who  feels  himself  a  king,  though  dressed  in  lowly 
robes."« 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Temptation  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
written  after  the  others.    The  splendour  of  the  later  ministry 
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oHAP.xxvm.  in  Galilee  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the  humbler  begin- 
nings, of  the  earlier  period,  in  the  other  Grospels,  so  that  they 
are  almost  passed  over  by  them.     Happily,  however,  John 

« John  1. « to  preserves  for  us,  in  comparative  detail,®^  the  incidents  of 
these  silent  months,  in  which  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was 
slowly  opening  into  full  flower/  How  much  would  have 
been  lost  had  his  record  not  been  given  ?  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  glimpses  they  supply  of  the  early  spring-time 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry :  a  tender  fragrance  eJl  their  own. 
The  first  great  crisis  of  His  life  being  over,  with  its  forty 
days  of  temptation  and  proof,  its  long  fasting,  its  great 
victory,  and  its  ministrations  of  angels,  Jesus  returned  to 
the  Jordan,  and  mingled,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  in  the 
crowd  round  the  Baptist   It  was  apparently  the  early  spring ; 

•  ctoiLfldin.  at  least,  a  fine  tradition*^  of  the  early  CHurch  would  have  it 
so,  perhaps  to  link  together  the  opening  spiritual  year  with 
the  beauty  of  the  reviving  year  of  nature.  He  may  have 
held  communion  once  and  again  with  John,  but  He  lived 
apart  from  him,  silently  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  mul- 

••joimi.w.  titudes.  Only  the  day  before  His  arrival,'*  John  had 
renewed  his  homage  to  Him  in  His  absence,  before  a  deputa- 
tion  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Temple,  sent  to 
investigate  his  own  teaching  and  authority.  "  Was  he  the 
Christ  ?  or  Elijah  ?  or  the  expected  prophet,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

••  M»tt.ie.i4.   or  some  other  ?"^    The  nobly  humble  man,  though  at  the 

SJS2u?ia  ^^ig^*  ^^  ^^  S^^^}  ^it^  ^^^  nation  looking  up  to  him,  in 
SfSSf  i^.  reverence,  as  a  prophet,  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  his 
4£idiMft.i8.  j^^g^^p^     Jesus  was  unknown,  but  John  yields  Him  the  first 

place,  and  proclaims  himself  unworthy  to  perform  the 
lowliest  offices  for  One  so  exalted.  "I  am  only  he  of 
whom  Isaiah  speaks,  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
^  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.'  I  only  baptize  with 
water,  but  there  stands  among  you  One  whom  ye  know  not' 
— He  who  is  to  come  after  me ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  kneel 
before  Him  to  loose  the  thong  of  His  sandal."  The  symbol 
of  servitude  and  subjection  offered  by  a  slave  to  a  new  master 
15  BqnN  Leben  was  to  uutic  his  shoc  and  bind  it  again,**  but  even  this  was 
'*"**  *  too  great  an  honour,  in  John's  opinion,  to  be  permitted  biro 
to  pay  to  Christ 
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He  liad  often  borne  similar  testimony,  lifting  up  his  voice  oHARxxvm 
and  crying  aloud,*^  *  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  to  make  "  I^JS^ 
known  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Great  Expected  One, 
bat,  now,  he  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  Him  in  His  pre- 
sence. As  he  was  standing  the  next  day  among  his  followers, 
Jesus  Himself  approached,  doubtless  to  speak  with  him  on 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  both  were  so  en- 
tirely engrossed.  He  was  still  unknown,  unrecognized,  and 
unnoticed,  and  He  would  not  reveal  Himself  by  any  act  of 
self-assertion  on  His  own  part.  But  the  very  end  of  John's 
mission  from  God  was  that  ^^  He  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,"  and  the  hour  had  now  come  to  draw  aside  the 
veiL  Pointing  to  Him  while  He  was  yet  at  a  distance,  he 
proclaims  His  glory  in  words  which  must  have  thrilled  those 
who  heard  them:  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  said,  *  After 
me  comes  a  Man'  who  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was 
before  me.'  And  I  knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiah) ;  but, 
that  He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I 
come  baptizing  with  water.  I  have  seen  the  Spirit  descend- 
ing as  a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  Him.  And  I 
knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiah)  ;  but  He  that  sent  me  to 
baptize  with  water,  the  Same  said  unto  me,  '  Upon  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining'  on  Him, 
He  it  is  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  I  have 
seen  and  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 

It  is  possible,  as  Milman  suggests,^  that  flocks  of  lambs,  «  mmanm 
intended  for  the  Temple  sacrifices,  then  passing,  from  the  ^^^^ 
rich  pastures  of  Perea,  to  the  ford  beside  which  John  was 
baptizing,  may  have  suggested  the  name  "  Lamb  of  God,'* 
by  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Church,  for  ever,  that  most 
cherished  symbol  of  the  Redeemer.  Jesus  was  meek  and 
gentle  like  the  lamb,  but  there  was  much  more  in  the  use 
of  such  a  name  by  the  son  of  a  priest — a  Nazarite,  and  a 
prophet,  like  John.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  natural  and 
inevitable  to  him,  in  connection  with  it  The  nation,  in- 
deed, in  Christ's  day,  had  so  little  idea  of  a  suffering  and 
dying  Messiah,  that  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  contemporary 
of  Christ,  while  he  sees  the  Messiah  in  the  **  Servant  of 
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OBAP.  xxvm.  God,*^  of  Isaiah^s    prophecies,'^  ingeniously  explains  TTiw 

*  ^^iibwn.  s^ff^ri^gs  as  meaning  those  of  Israel.'*®  But  the  number  of 
2*^,"^  passages  which  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  even 
judtmtiiun^    ^YiQ^  arrested  attention,  and  raised  the  difficulty  which  the 

Rabbis  of  a  later  day  tried  to  solve,  by  assuming  that  there 
would  be  two  Messiahs — one,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  should 
suffer  and  die ;  the  other,  the  son  of  David,  who  should  live 
and  reign.  Even  then,  the  Rabbis  saw  in  the  words  of 
Zechariah,  "They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have 
pierced,"  and  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  his  fifty-third 
chapter,  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  and,  hence,  the  Je-w, 
in  Justin's  dialogue,  written  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah 
suffering,  though  he  revolted  from  the  thought  of  His  dying 

^  h""*"'^    i^^  a  way  cursed  by  the  Law,  like  crucifixion,*^  a  difficulty 

.  *^       met  with  by  St.  Paul  himself.^ 

*  1  Cor.  1.  S8.  *^ 

John,  who  had  studied  Isaiah  so  deeply,  and  was  so  pene- 
trated by  his  spirit,  could  not  have  overlooked  those  verses 
which  speak  of  the  "  Servant  of  God,"  as  "  brought  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,**  and  as  "  bearing  the  iniquities  of 

•  iniahu.7,  many,"  and  "making  intercession  for  the  transgressors,**** 

nor  the  words  of  Zechariah,  which  even  the  Rabbis  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  But  his  language,  after  the  return  of 
Jesus  from  the  wilderness,  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
previous  tone.  Before  that,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  only 
as  having  the  fan  in  His  hand,  and  as  laying  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  as  baptizing  with  fire  as  well  as 
the  Spirit.  Now,  he  sees  in  Him  only  the  meek,  pure,  and 
patient  Lamb,  destined  by  God  to  sacrifice.  That  He  was 
to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  leaves  no  question  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  John  saw  in  Him  the  "  Lamb  of  God." 
Isaiah  had  painted  "  the  Servant  of  God  *'  as  making  peace 
for  the  people,  by  His  vicarious  sufferings  for  them,  and 
this  "  Servant "  John  sees  in  Jesus.  Fitly  typified  by  "  The 
Ijamb,"  from  His  gentle  patience.  He  is  still  more  so,  as  the 
Antitype  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  To  exclude  the  idea 
of  expiatory  suffering,  is  to  trifle  with  the  words  of  the 
Baptist,  and  the  ingenious  fancy  that  finds  an  allusion-to  the 
-  ■ooc  Homo «,  pastoral  imagery  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,**  is  even  more 
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arbitrary.     John  saw  in  Jesus  the  propitiation,  which  was,  *«AFjaviD 
even  then,  bearing  and  carrying  away  the  sin  of  the  worlds 

How  was  it  that  John  realized  so  much  more  clearly  than 
any  around  him  the  true  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sacri- 
fidal  Lamb,  appointed  of  God,  on  whom  had  been  laid  the 
flins  of  a  guilty  world  ?  It  can  be  explained  only  by  re- 
membering that  his  very  mission  was  to  reveal  Him  to  the 
world.  For  this,  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  sent,  and  his 
commission,  therefore,  implied  a  disclosure  to  him,  not  only 
of  the  person,  but  the  true  work  of  the  Mesaah,  We  know 
that  revelation  from  above  pointed  out  Jesus  to  him  by  a 
heavenly  sign,^  and,  from  the  same  source,  we  may  assume,  •  v«eii 
he  learned  the  great  truth  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  would 
expiate  the  sin  of  the  world  by  His  sufferings.  It  may  be 
that  Jesus  Himself  talked  with  him  of  "  His  decease,  which 
He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."*^  But  this,  itself,  ••  i«k««.«t 
would  be  a  revelation.  Only,  however,  by  communication 
from  a  higher  source,  could  the*  idea  have  been  formed  of  a 
suffering  Messiah — an  idea  so  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
day,  though  dimly  realized  by  individuals,  like  the  aged 
Simeon,  or  Zacharias,*^  to  whom  a  prophetic  insight  had  been,  •  Jj"^**** 
for  the  moment,  given.  "  We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said 
the  people  to  Jesus  Himself,  "  that  the  Christ  abideth  for 
ever  " — ^that  is,  should  never  die — "  and  how  sayest  Thou, 
*  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  ? '  Who  is  this  Son  of 
Man  ?  "  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  universal  contrast  of 
thought,  that  John  announced  the  great  truth,  with  clear 
and  precise  distinctness,  noting  even  its  having  already 
begun,  and  its  futmre  world-embracing  greatness.  The 
more  novel  the  conception  of  a  suffering  Messiah  to  the 
nation  ;  the  more  difficult  it  proved  to  bring  it  home  'even 
to  the  disciples  themselves ;  the  more  it  needed  to  be  slowly 
developed  by  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,^  to  secure  «  Matt  x«. « 
its  being  understood;  the  more  justified  is  the  thought  of  a 
special  revelation,  throwing  light  into  the  Baptist's  soul,  on 
Uie  full  meaning  of  ancient  prophecy." 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that,  with  all  these 
heavenly  revelations,  the  knowledge  of  John  was  as  minute 
and  defined  as  that  of  those  whose  niinds  the  teachings  of 
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OBAT  nvm.  Jesus  afterwards  illuminated  from  above.  A  generation 
later,  some  disciples  of  John,  living  at  Ephesus,  when  asked 
by  Paul,  "  If  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they 
believed  ? "  answered  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 

<•  A«!a ».  f .  there  being  any  Holy  Ghost  at  alL*^  The  Jews  of  John's  day 
thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  vaguely,  as  the  "  Spirit  of 

"•^^j^J^^jj  Jehovah"^ — *^^  effluence  of  the  divine  power  and  grace, 
^^^         and  we  owe  it  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  that  we  now 
have  clearer  conceptions. 

John  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,**  and 
had  thus,  doubtless,  fixed  the  attention  of  those  around  him 
on  one  assodated  with  a  symbol  so  sacred  and  tender.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  title  not  yet  familiar,  as  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Messiah,  and  added  one  which  had  already 
been  appropriated  to  Him  in  the  literature  of  the  nation — 

■  jdrntM.     "I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."*^ 

-  iiLnfi.        The  Sibylline  verses,*^  the  Book  of  Enoch,**  and  the  Fourth 

■•  tt.M;ii.«.  Book  of  Esdras,^  had,  for  *  generations,  applied  this  title  to 
the  expected  Messiah,  and,  thus,  there  could  be  no  misappre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  any  who  heard  it  given  to  Jesus. 

"  SiuuJ^  It  was  His  formal  proclamation  by  the  appointed  herald.^ 

ooBpeia. «»       It  seemed  as  if  this  wondrous  testimony  had  been  lost  on 

introduotion.  thosc  who  hcaxd  it^  but  though  the  multitude  took  little 

heed  of  it,  there  were  some   hearts  in  which  it  found  a 

worthy  response.    The  next  day,  as  John  was  standing  with 

two  of  his  disciples,  Jesus  again  passed,  and  was  again 

i»  i/iBxriof.  proclaimed  in  the  same  words.  Fixing  his  eyes  earnestly^ 
on  Him,  John  called  on  his  companions  to  "behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  It  was  enough.  They  might  not  realize 
the  full  import  of  the  name,  but  they  felt  the  divine  attrac- 
tiveness of  Him  to  whom  it  was  given.  They  were  waiting 
with  anxious  hearts  for  the  Messiah,  and  they  heard  John 
proclaim  that  Jesus  was  He,  and,  forthAvith,  left  John,  to 
follow  Him  whom  he  thus  honoured. 

Jesus,  Himself,  now  about  to  begin  His  public  ministry, 
was  ready  to  receive  disciples.  He  had  permanently  aban* 
doned  His  obscure  life  of  Nazareth,  and  was,  henceforth, 
to  be  a  Rabbi  in  IsraeL 

The  teachers  of  the  day  had  round  them  an  inner  circle 
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of  disciples,  able,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  them  in  oHAPjavm 
public,  in  their  own  absence,  by  speaking  in  the  synagogues, 
answering  questions,  or  undertaking  missionary  joumeys,^^  «  Kork.  ex.  eii 
and  these  were  to  be  the  special  duties  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  They  were  to  be  trained  by  Him  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  those  of  the  Rabbis  were  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Law.  No  teacher  assumed  his  office  in  Israel  with- 
out a  group  of  such  followers  round  him,  for  it  was  reckoned 
a  grave  sin  for  a  Rabbi  to  be  at  any  time  without  some  one 
to  instruct  in  the  Law,**  and  even  their  scholars  were  required 
to  converse  habitually  on  this  one  study  of  their  lives. 
" When  two  scholars  of  the  wise,"  says  the  Talmud,**  "are -  Notk, own. 
making  a  journey  together,  and  do  not  make  the  Law  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  they  deserve  to  be  burned  alive, 
aa  is  written  in  2  Kings  ii.  1 1."  It  was,  therefore,  only  an 
adoption  of  the  custom  of  the  day  which  Jesus  now 
followed. 

The  two  who  now  joined  Him  seem  to  have  hitherto 
formed  part  of  such  an  inner  circle  round  John,  and  were 
the  beginning  of  a  group  of  trusted  friends,  with  whom  He 
could  associate,  and  of  assistants  in  His  great  work,  while, 
also,  a  centre  round  which  others  might  gather.  He  drew 
them  to  Him,  however,  in  a  way  new  and  significant,  for 
He  did  not  wait  till  they  asked  leave  to  follow  Him,  and 
did  not  court  their  aid,  but  called  on  them  to  follow  Him, 
retaining,  thus,  a  relation  of  superiority  even  in  this  detail. 

He  could,  hence,  more  freely  admit  them  to  the  most 
endearing  and  familiar  intimacy ;  and  speak  of  them,  before 
long,  as  His  friends.  His  brethren,  and  even  His  children 
and  little  ones,  though,  also.  His  servants.  He  had  chosen 
them,  not  they  Him ;  and  thus  He  could  the  better  train 
them  to  be  teachers  in  His  own  society,  alluring  the  world 
to  it  by  the  example  of  their  lives,  or  spreading  it  by  their 
ministrations.  Standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  so 
dignified,  they  were  at  once  His  friends,  and  the  servants 
whom  He  could  employ  as  diligent  fishers  of  men,  and 
labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  kingdom  of  God.*^^  »  EOm, «.  r 

Though,  like  the  Rabbis,  a  teacher  of  the  nation,  in  the 
streets^  in  the  houses,  and  in  the  synagogues^  as  the  custom 
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cHAPjocvm.  of  the  day  required,  Jesus  did  net  try  to  gain  Hia 
immediate  followers  from  their  order,  or  from  their  disciples, 
for  He  had  little  sympathy  with  them.  He  rather  sought 
simple  children  of  the  people,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
prejudice  and  self-suflBiciency,  and  marked  only  by  their 
sincerity,  humility,  intellectual  shrewdness,  and  reli^ous 
sensibility.  The  less  they  knew  of  the  schools,  the  less 
they  would  have  to  unlearn ;  the  more  they  derived  fix)m 
Him,  the  more  undoubting  their  loyalty  to  Him.  He  found 
the  class  He  wanted,  mostly  in  lowly  fishermen  and  country- 
men. 

Of  the  first  two  disciples,  the  one  was  Andrew,  a  fisher- 
man, from  Bethsaida  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  the  other, 
doubtless,  was  John  himself,  a  native  of  the  same  town — 

•  EwaWf  though,  with  his  wonted  modesty,  he  withholds  his  name.^ 
V.  w!«.  ^^  No  wonder  he  remembered  every  incident  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  Christ,  so  minutely,  after  many  years,  for  it  was  the 
birth-hour  of  his  religious  life.  Very  probably  the  pro- 
posal to  join  the  new  teacher  came  from  him,  and,  if  so, 
he  was  the  first  to  follow  Jesus,  as  he  was  the  last  to  leave 
Him.  The  two  had  heard  him  announced  as  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  as  such  they  sought  Him.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  name  became  such  a  favourite  with  him,  who,  hereafter, 
was  the  beloved  disciple,  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings 
alone,  or  that  he  repeats  it  in  the  Apocalypse  more  than 

«  Hantm-B       thirty  times  ?^^ 
of  ^'lomT     The  two  followed  Jesus,  anxious  to  speak  to  Him,  but  in 

•  Jeremy  modcst  difficulty  how  to  approach  Him.^^  Their  embarrass- 
of  chri.\  Part  men t,  however,  was  brief,  for  Jesus,  hearing  their  footsteps 
■****""  *•  *•    behind  Him,  and  j  udging,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  sympathy, 

that  He  was  being  sought  for  the  first  time,  turned  and  spoke 
to  them.  Asking  them  what  they  seek,  He  is  answered  in 
their  confusion,  by  the  counter-question, — "  Rabbi,  where 
dwellest  Thou  ?  "  The  multitudes  attending  such  gatherings 
as  John's  preaching,  were  wont  to  run  up  temporary  bootlis 
of  wattied  boughs,  with  a  striped  abba,  or  outer  doak, 
thrown  over,  for  cover,  and  some  one  had  given  Jesus  a  share 
in  such  a  shelter,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  houses 
near.    Rabbis  on  their  journeys  were  always  welcome   to 
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hospitality,  and  He  was  regarded  as  one,^  by  at  least  a  qharxxviu 
few,  already.  The  title  had  been  given  even  to  John,^  ^  ^*  I  JSr'**** 
now  was  to  Jesus^  for  although  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem 
discountenanced  those  who  had  not  studied  in  the  schools, 
and  the  people  half  distrusted  any  teaching  which  did  not 
address  them  on  school  authority,  the  recognition  was  never 
mthheld  where  evident  knowledge  of  the  Law,  or  worthiness 
to  teach,  was  seen.  Jewish  traders  and  Galihean  teachers, 
who  had  no  diploma  from  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  were 
accepted  as  Rabbis  in  Rome ;  and  in  Palestine,  the  dignity 
and  wisdom  of  Jesus  drew  forth  towards  Him  the  title  of 
Rabbi  and  Teacher,  not  only  from  the  people  and  the 
disciples,  but  even  from  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbis  them* 
selves.^** 

The  simple  words  of  invitation,  "  Come  and  see,"  were 
enough  to  open  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  hearts 
So  eager  to  know  more  of  Him,  and,  presently,  they  were 
with  Him,  where  He  dwelt  The  day  passed  quickly,  for 
they  did  not  mark  the  hours,  as  they  stretched  on  from 
uoon,  when  they  had  come,  till  towards  night.^  His  dis- 
course, His  teaching,  and  His  whole  Being,  excluded  all 
uther  thoughts.  If  any  doubt  respecting  Him  had  remained, 
it  soon  passed  away.  Both  were,  henceforth.  His  followers, 
and  both  equally  recognized  in  Him  the  promised  Messiah. 
The  night  approached,  but  neither  was  willing  to  leave. 
They  had  found  rest  to  their  souls.  All  day  long,  and  into 
the  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  they  had  listened  to  His 
first  opening  of  His  great  message  of  mercy  from  the  Father, 
and  tLey  would  fain  hear  still  more.  But,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  puts  it — "  in  accidents  of  the  greatest  pleasure,  our 
joys  cannot  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  possessor's 
thoughts."  Andrew  had  a  brother,  Simon,  and  longed 
to  bring  him  to  Jesus.^^  Retiring,  therefore,  for  a  time, 
he  soon  returned  with  him  in  company.  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  moment,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  right  choice 
of  disciples  should  be  made,  and  it  was  no  less  momen- 
tous on  the  other,  that  there  should  be  no  self-deception ; 
but  on  neither  side  was  there  long  hesitation,  or  cautioua 
mquiry,  or   demand  for  evidence  of  character,  or  crafty 
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oflAP.  xxvm.  warinesfiu  Everything  was  simple  and  direct,  in  all  the 
fulness  of  mutual  confidence  and  tinist  To  see  Jesus,  and 
hear  Him  speak,  was  enough,  and  He,  on  His  part^  "  needed 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for  He  knew  what  was 

•  John «.  M.     in  man."*^    Looking  steadfastly  ^®  at  Simon,  He  saw  in  him, 

*  as  in  John  and  Andrew,  the  characteristics  He  required  in 
His  followers.  The  rare  unbending  fimmess  of  purpose, 
the  tenacious  fidelity,  the  swift  decisiveness,  the  Galilasan 
fire  and  manliness,  and  the  tender  religiousness  of  spirit, 
which  marked  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  were  read  at  once. 
Jesus  had  found  in  him  His  firmest,  most  rock-like  servant 
and  confessor;  the  man  who,  from  this  first  moment- 
except  for  one  sad  instant — amidst  all  changes  and  trials, 
and  the  ever-growing  storms  of  the  world,  would  never  be 

**  m!^'^^'^'  ^^*^^®  *^  Him,^  "Thou  art  Simon,"  said  He,  "the  son  of 
Jonas.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  ^^  The  Rock' "  No 
wonder  that  he  is  best  known  as  Cephas,  or  Peter,  the  Aramaic 
and  Greek  equivalents  of  this  honourable  distinction.**  The 
Christian  Church  was  already  founded  in  these  three  dis- 
ciples. 

With  the  fine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says  nothing 
of  himself  in  relation  to  a  day  so  eventful  in  his  history'. 
The  kingly  soul  of  Jesus  evidently  enchained  him  at  once. 
Henceforth,  he  was  altogether  His,  though,  for  a  time,  dis- 
missed to  his  home.  But,  once  inore  permitted  to  follow 
Him,  he  is  ever  found  at  His  side,  forgetting  himself  in  his 
love  for  his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Hia 
life  and  words.  We  do  not  know  the  stages  by  which,  from 
this  moment,  onwards,  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  grew,  till  it 
reached  that  blending  of  soul  with  soul,  in  inmost  love, 
which  made  him,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  the  ideal  dis- 
ciple. Writing  last  of  all,  he  allows  himself  to  be  seen  ordy 
twice  in  the  story  of  his  Master — now,  when  he  came  with 
Andrew,  as  the  first  to  join  Christ,  and  at  the  close,  on  Cal- 
vary, when  he  lifts  the  veil  for  a  moment  from  the  unique 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 

The  earliest  traditions  join  his  brother  James  with  John, 
as  one  of  the  very  first  disciples,  for  though  John,  firom  Ihtj 
same  delicacy  as  shrank  from  speaking  of  hunself,  does  not 
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mention  Us  brother's  name,  the  other  three  Gospels  always  oHAPjavm 
number  him  with  the  earliest  adherents  of  Jesus.  There  can 
be  little  question  that,  as  Andrew  went  to  seek  his  brother 
Simon,  John,  also,  brought  James  to  Jesus.  The  intima- 
tion that  Andrew  went  first  on  his  errand  of  love,  seems  to 
leave  us  to  infer  that  he  himself  went  next 

The  fou  r  disciples  had  it  in  common  that  they  belonged 
to  the  same  town,  Bethsaida,*^  that  they  were  of  the  fisher  «  miilu 
population,  and  that  both  families  were  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  position.^    We  know  nothing  of  the  father  ofmuMAhK, 
Andrew  and  Simon,  but  James  and  John  were  the  eons  of 
one  Zabdai,  and  we  know,  from  comparison  of  texts,  that 
their  mother  was  Salome,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels/®    Writers  so  acute  as  Ewald^  have  seen  in  her  a  ••  seeii»rku. 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  so,  John  and    gJS^jj*^ 
James  were  cousins  of  their  Master.  If  it  be  correct  to  honour  «  a««hidhi»  ▼. 

t39. 

Salome  thus,  she  was  present  with  Mary  at  the  crucifixion.^  » joim  i».  n. 
In  any  case,  she  belonged  to  the  number  of  pious  souls 
ready  to  accept  a  Messiah  such  as  Jesus,  and  hence  her 
sons  must  have  received  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  godly 
training  and  example.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  trace 
the  beloved  disciple  in  the  character  of  a  mother,  who 
"ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance"  while  He  lived,^**  Lnkeai. 
and  did  not  forsake  Him  even  when  He  hung  on  the  cross.^*  w  ibrk  u  m 

To  be^n  His  public  career  in  a  way  so  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious, was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  work  and  character 
of  Christ.  It  waa  easier  for  Him  to  train  a  few,  and  gradu- 
ally raise  them  to  the  high  standard  required  in  His  imme- 
diate followers.  That  His  first  adherents  were  attracted 
only  by  religious  considerations,  tended  to  guard  against 
any  seeking  to  join  Him  who  were  not  moved  to  do  so 
by  a  true  spiritual  sympathy — itself  the  pledge  of  their 
fitness  for  disciples.  To  have  drawn  around  Him  great  mul- 
titudes, by  a  display  of  supernatural  powers,  would  have 
destroyed  all  His  plans,  for  He  could  have  found  no  such 
sympathy  in  crowds  thus  gathered.  Having,  therefore, 
begun  with  the  lowly  band  of  four,  He  turned  His  thoughts 
once  more  towards  home,  and  set  out,  with  them,  to  Galilee, 
next  day.     A  fifth  disciple  joined  Him  on  the  homeward 


»  Itm. 
Ant 
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OMAP.  xxvm.  journey— Philip,  a  townsman  of  the  others.  Nothing  is 
told  of  the  circumstances,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  either  from  the  Baptist,  to  whom,  like 
the  others,  he  seems  to  have  gone  out ;  or  from  the  four,  as 
they  travelled  with  him  on  his  own  return.  The  simple 
words   "Follow  me,"  so    often  uttered  afterwards,    were 

•  Oil  the        enough  to  add  him  to  the  others  J* 

character  of  ^ 

B^J^j        The  family  of  Mary,  in  which  we  no  longer  heap  any 
Si'to  ST*"*  mention  of  Joseph — ^now,  apparently,  dead  for  a  number  of 
^ooa.  u.   years — seem  at  this  time  to  have  left  Nazareth  for  a  short 
sojourn  at  Cana,  a  village  a  few  miles  directly  north  of  their 
own  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  behind  it.     A  little 
later,  Capernaum  was  chosen  instead,  but  it  was  to  Cana, 
not  Nazareth,  that  Jesus  returned  from  the  Jordan.     It  lay 
upon   an    almost  isolated  hill,  rising  proudly  above    the 
pasture-land  of  the  little  vaUey  of  El  Battauf,  and  was 
afterwards  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  the  last  Jewish 
vitm  16.  war,  from  its  strong  position.^^ 
FiV'i^™'      Jesus  and  His  companions  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before 
IJJ^Hk^"  Philip,  full  of  natural  joy  at  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah,  in 
Jqsus,  sought  out  a  friend  who  lived  in  Cana,  Nathanael  by 
name,  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  found  Him  "of  whom  Moses 
in  the  Law,  and  the  prophets  wrote — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
tf  j<amiu.    Son  of  Joseph."  ^^    Nazareth  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  but  so 
privately  had  Jesus  lived  in  it  that  the  name  was  new  to 
Nathanael,  and  the  town,  besides,  had  a  questionable  name. 
"  Can  any  good  thing,"  asked  he,  "  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
Jesus  had  won  Peter  by  the  greeting  which  had  made 
him  feel,  that,  by  a  knowledge  beyond  human.  He   had 
already  fixed  his  eye  on  him,  before  His  coming,  as  a  future 
disciple.     A  similar  display  of  superhuman  knowledge  now 
kindled  faith  in  Nathanael.     As  he  approached,  Jesus  greeted 
him  as  '*an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  A 
glance  had  been  enough  to  show  that  he  was  one  whose 
simplicity  and  uprightness  of  spirit  marked  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  true  Israel  of  God.     Nathanael  felt  that  he 
was  known,  but  wondered  how  Jesus  could  have  learned 
about  him.  A  few  words  more,  and  he  was  won  for  ever.   He 
had  been  sitting  alone,  under  the  fig-tree  before  his  house^ 
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wp  in  his  garden,  hidden,  as  he  thought,  from  all,  when  Philip  oharxxviu 
spoke  to  him.  "  Before  that  Philip  caJled  thee,"  said  Jesus, 
"  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.'' "  The  first 
words  had  struck  him,  but  these,  recalling  the  moments  just 
gone,  when,  very  likely,  in  his  fancied  seclusion,  he  had  been 
pondering  the  misery  of  Israel,  and  longing  for  the  Great 
Deliverer, — showed  that  his  inmost  soul  had  been,  all  the 
while,  open  to  the  eye  of  Jesus,  and  completed  the  conquest 
of  his  soul.  "  Rabbi,"  said  he,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel." «»  He  felt  that  the  heart  of 
the  Messiah  of  God  had  turned  tenderly  towards  him,  even 
\)efore  they  had  met 

The  simple,  prompt  faith  of  Nathanael  was  no  less  pleasing 
to  Jesus  than  honouring  to  himself.     There  was  something 
so  fiesh,  so  fervent,  so  fuU-hearted  in  the  words,  now  at  the 
veiy  beginning  of  Christ's  public  work,  that  they  won  a  reply 
alike  gracious  and  sublime.     "  Because  I  said  unto  thee, 
I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?    Thou  shalt 
see  greater  things  than  these."     Far  higher  grounds  of  faitli 
would,  henceforth,  be  granted,  for,  from  this  time,**  "the 
heavens  would  be  seen,  as  it  were,  open,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," — the 
name  consecrated  to  the  Messiah  from  the  days  of  Daniel — 
and  now  permanently  chosen  as  His  own.     When  He  begins 
His  work  in  its  full  activity,  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
momentary  opening  of  heaven,  as  lately  on   the  Jordan, 
but  a  constant  intercourse  between  it  and  earth,  as  of  old 
m  the  vision  of  Jacob;   heavenly  ministrations  bringing 
comitless  blessings  down,  and  bearing  back  the  tidings  of 
the  work  of  mercy,  in  reconciling  man  to  God.     Language 
like  this  is,  of  course,  metaphorical.     It  may  be  understood 
literally,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  the  Saviour's  history,  but 
He  cannot  have  referred  to  these.     He,  rather,  spoke  of 
the  connection  between  earth  and  heaven,  which  He  had 
opened.     They  would  be  no  longer  isolated  from  each  other. 
Intercourse  between  them  was  henceforth  renewed,  never 
again  to  cease ;  intercourse,  at  first,  between  Him  and  His 
Father,  but  gradually  spreading  over  the  earth,  as  men 
caught  His  image,  and  reproduced  His  spirit.     The  angels 
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BRARnvxn.  descending  from  heaven  with  gifts  for  the  Son  of  Man  to 
dispense  to  His  brethren,  would  be  visible  to  all  who  saw  the 

*•  sobietoi^  results,  in  His  kingdom  over  the  etirth.^® 
predigtaa,  Nathauaers  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  apostles, 
but  it  has  been  assumed  from  the  earliest  times  that  he  was 
Bartholomew,"  who  is  always  named  next  to  Philip.  It  was 
a  Jewish  custom  to  change  the  name  when  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  was  made.  "  Four  things,"  says  R.  Isaac, 
"have  power  to  change  a  man's  destiny — alms,  prayer, 

»  itak,ezd.  change  of  heart,  and  change  of  name,"^*  We  have  instances 
of  such  change  of  name  in  Simon,  who  is  also  indifferently 
mentioned  as  Peter,  and   as    the  son   of  Jonas,   and   in 

-•  A«f '  II  Barnabas,  whose  proper  name  was  Joses.*^  Nathanael  may 
have  been  the  personal  name,  while  Bartholon^ew  wm 
amply  an  allusion  to  him  as  the  son  of  TalmaL  ^ 
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C3HAPTER  XXIX 

THB  OPENING  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINISTET. 

THE  plain  of  El  Battau^  on  a  hill  in  which  rose  the  ^^— 
village  of  Cana,  now  utterly  forsaken,  stretches  out  in 
a  pleasant  rolling  green  sea,  embayed  in  a  framework  of 
softer  or  rteeper  hills.  On  the  south,  the  whitewashed  tomb 
of  a  Mohammedan  saint  marks  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  the  ruined  tower 
of  Sepphoris  rises  from  a  lower  ridge.  Entering  the  plain 
from  the  north,  the  first  village  is  Kefr^  Menda,  with  its  deep  '  j^*;*J^ 
Bpring,  the  water  of  which  is  carefully  kept  for  use  in  the  "'•^ 
hot  smmner ;  rain  water,  collected  in  an  open  pool,  being 
used  at  other  times.  The  flat  roo&  of  many  of  the  poor 
cottages  show  frail  shelters  of  wattled  wands  and  twigs,  the 
sleeping  places  of  the  inmates  below,  in  the  sultry  summer 
nights.  They  are,  doubtless,  the  counterparts  of  the  booths 
of  branches  of  olives,  pines^  myrtles,  palms,  and  other  trees, 
which  the  ancient  Jews,  in  Nehemiah's  day,  made  on  their 
house-roofe  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*  •  na  a  i*  ia 

The  plain  imdulates  in  alternate  grass  and  grdn  fields, 
between  two  and  three  miles,  from  Kefr  Menda  to  Sefuriyeh, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Galilee,  the  "  bird-like  **  Sepphoris. 
Several  broad  caravan  roads,  which  lead  to  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  cross  it ;  groves  of  figs  and  olives  fringe  the  southern 
edge,  and  parts  of  the  slopes,  of  the  hill  on  which  Sefuriyeh 
stands.  One  overtakes  asses  bearing  heavy  loads  of  rich 
grass  to  the  village,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  with  an  ear 
oropped  off  j  the  penalty  allowed  to  be  inflicted  by  any 
peasant  who  has  caught  it  feeding  in  his  unprotected  patch 
rf  grain.  Sefuriyeh  is,  even  still,  a  large  and  prosperous 
village,  stretching  out  on  the  western  and  southern  dopes  of 
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JP™-  its  hilL  A  half-fallen  tower,  of  great  antiquity,  crowns  the 
height,  and  from  its  top  the  eye  ranges  over  a  pleasant  land- 
scape— the  soft  green  plain,  the  fig  and  olive  groves  flinging 
it,  Kefr  Menda  to  the  north,  Cana  of  Galilee  a  little  further 
east,  and,  to  the  south-east,  the  white  tomb  on  the  hill  of 
Nazareth ;  a  southern  sky,  with  its  deep  blue,  overarching 

wSd^mgea,  ^'^     It  is  a  delightful  idyllic  picture,  on  the  small  scale  that 

^^'  marks  ever3rthing  in  Palestine.* 

TTp  donchx  Cana — the  reedy  place* — as,  no  doubt,  the  first  settlers 
found  the  plain  below  it,  before  it  was  drained  and  cultivated, 
is  now  so  utterly  desolate  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting 
ground  of  the  neighbourhood ;  even  leopards  being  shot  at 
times  among  its  broken  houses,  while  the  wild  boar  and  the 
jackal  find  haunts  in  the  thick  jungle  of  oak  coppice,  on  the 
"bSSw.  dopes  of  the  wadys  around/  The  houses  are  built  of 
limestone,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Sepp  found  the  whole  space  on  which 
the  village  seemed  to  have  stood,  only  about  a  hundred 
paces,  each  way.  **  I  met,*'  says  he,  "  not  a  living  soul ; 
not  even  a  dog :  the  watchman  one  never  misses  in  Palestine 
was  not  there  to  give  a  sound.  My  step  echoed  through 
the  deserted  little  street  and  open  square,  as  if  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  only  flies  held  their  marriage  rejoicings  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  while  a  splendid  rainbow  stretched  over  the  ruined 

•  a-w B.  >«•    tower  of  Sepphoris."^ 

It  was  very  difibrent  in  the  days  when  Jesus  came  to  it 
from  His  visit  to  the  preaching  of  John,  on  the  Jordan.  A 
marriage  was  afoot  in  the  circle  of  Mary's  friends ;  possibly 
of  her  connections.^  That  Mary  and  Jesus  were  invited  to 
the  usual  rejoicings,  and  that  they  accepted  the  invitation, 
marks  the  worth  of  those  who  had  given  it,  for  the  presence  of 
the  saintly  mother  and  her  Son  at  such  a  time,  are  a  pledge 
that  all  that  wa3  innocent  and  beautiful  characterized  the 
festivities.^ 

A  marriage  in  the  East  has  alwa3rs  been  a  time  of  great 

rejoicing.      The  bridegroom,    adorned  and  anointed,   and 

JS^i  »      attended  by  his  groomsmen,  "  the  sons  of  the  bridechamber,"^ 

•  Qea.  24. 15;    wcut,  of  old,  as  uow,  ou  thc  marriage  day,  to  the  house  of  the 
^Jhl\     bride,  who  awaited  him,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,^  alike 
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from  Eastern  idoss  of  propriety,  and  as  a  symbol  of  her  subjec- 
tion as  a  wife.®  A  peculiar  girdle — the  "  attire  "  which  a  bride  •  *  ow.  n.  lo. 
could  not  forget  ^^ — was  always  part  of  her  dress,  and  a  wreath  *•  J«p.  «•  w- 
of  myrtle  leaves,  either  real,  or  of  gold,  or  gilded  work — like 
our  wreath  of  orange  blossoms — was  so  indispensable  that  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  for  the  bride  herself.  ^^   Her  hair,  if"  "^5,  uuu 
she  had  not  been  married  before,  was  left  flowing ;  her  whole 
dress  was  perfumed,  and  she  glittered  ^vith  as  many  jewels 
as  the  family  boasted,  or,  if  poor,  could  borrow  for  the 
occasion."     Her  bridal  dress,  her  special  ornaments,  the  oint- ««  t».  «.  s. 
ment  and  perfumes  for  her  person,  and  presents  of  fruit    H^^^i^^ 
and  other  things,  had  been  sent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  by  the  bridegroom;  the  bride,  on  her  part,   sending 
him,  as  her  prescribed  gift,  a  shroud,  which  he  kept  and 
wore,  as  she  did  hers,  on  each  New  Year's  Day  and  Day  of 
Atonement,"    The  Rabbis  had  fixed  Wednesday  as  the  day  »  TWrandi 
on  which   maidens    should   be   married,    and   Friday   for    Bepp.H.i«. 
widows,^*  so  that,  if  the  bride  at  Cana  was  now  married  for  "  sn^niM. 
the  first  time,  we  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
ceremony  took  place.     She  might  be  very  young,  for  girls 
become  wives  in  the  East  when  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even 
younger.     The  bridegroom  and  bride  both  fasted  all  day 
before  the  marriage,  and  confessed  their  sins  in  prayer,  as  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.^*     When  the  bride  reached  the  house  "  Qimtmrgjui 

•^  **  Marriage,'* 

of  her  future  husband's  father,  in  which  the  marriage  was    £i*2di2S!* 
celebrated,  the  bridegroom  received  her,  still  deeply  veiled, 
and  conducted  her  within,  with  great  rejoicings.^*     Indeed,  >•  s«pp.  jenn 
he  generally  set  out  from  his  father's  house  in  the  evening    ^mu- 
to  meet  her,  with  flut^-players  or  singers  before  him ;  his 
groomsmen,  and  others,  with  flaring  torches  or  lamps,  escort- 
ing him  amidst  loud  rejoicing,  which  rose  still  higher  as  he 
led  her  back.    Neighbours  thronged  into  the  streets. ^^  Flutes  »  omt  a  il 
and  drums  and  shrill  cries  filled  the  air,  and  the  procession 
was  swelled  as  it  passed  on,  by  a  train  of  maidens, ^^  friends  »  HAttta.!. 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  had  been  waiting  for  it. 
llie  Talmud  has  preserved  a  snatch^^  of  one  of  the  songs  »  QoaMby 
sung  by  the  bridesmaids  and  girls  as  they  danced  before 
the  bride,  on  the  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house.     In  a  free 
translation  it  runs  something  like  this  : — 
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aiiA>.  znx.  ^  Her  eyelids  are  not  stained  with  bho^ 

^"^  Her  red  cheeks  are  her  own ; 

Iler  hsdr  hangs  waving  as  it  grew, 
Iler  grace  were  wealth,  alone  1** 

In  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  which  was,  fof 

a  lime,  the  home  of  the  young  couple,  things  went  merrily, 

for  a  feast  waB  provided,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neigh- 

»  Gen. ».  w.^^  hours  wcFc  iuvited.^®  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony, 

Luke  14. 8.    fop  eyen  g0  early  as  Jacob's  day,  "  to  make  a  feast "  had 

become  the  common  expression  for  the  celebration  of  a 

«  oen.».M.    marriaflfe,^^ 

MaS*«l.*4f       The  bride  did  not  sit  at  this  feast,  however,  but  remained 

^akMii^t,    apart^  among  the  women,  shrouded  in  the  long  white  veil 

of  betrothal;   unseen,  as  yet,  even  by  her  husband.     Nor 

did  she  take  any  part  in  the  festivities,  or  appear  at  alL     It 

was  only  when  husband  and  wife  were  finally  alone,  that 

the  veil  was,  for  the  first  time,  removed.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  family  rejoicings  went  on  apace.     The 

M  jndgei  14. 10.  feast  was  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  bridegroom,**  and  con- 

« jud«Bi4.ii,  tinned,  usually,  for  seven  days,*'  with  the  greatest  mirth.** 

«o.  The  bridegroom  wore  a  crown,  often  of  flowers — ^the  crown 

"  frJ'  **'     with  which,  in  the  Song  of   Solomon,  it  is  said,*^    "  his 

mother  crowned  him '  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  in  the  day 

of  the  gladness  of  his  heart," — ^and  sat  "  decked,  like  a  priest, 

■  i»i«]i<i.io.  in  his    ornaments;"*^  the  bride  sitting  apart   among  the 

women,  "adorned  with  her  jewels."  Singing,  music,  and 
9  jer.  sft.  la  dancing,*^  merry  riddles,  and  the  play  of  wit,  amused  the 
house,  night  after  nighty  while  the  feast  was  prolonged, 
and  it  was  only  after  it  had  worn  itself  out,  that  life  settled 
down  again  into  colourless  monotony. 

It  was  to  some  such  festivity  that  Jesus  had  been  invited 
with  His  five  disciples.  The  earthen  floor  and  the  ledge 
round  the  wall  would  be  spread  with  carpets,  the  walls 
hung  with  garlands  ;  the  spirits  of  all  bright  and  cheerful 
as  the  decorated  chamber,  and  the  modest  rejoicings  in  no 
way  clouded  by  the  presence  of  Mary's  Son  and  His  fol- 

■  7aiin9.ia     lowcrs.*®    Thcrc  was  no  excess,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the 

flow  of  harmless  entertainment  brightened  all  faces.      John 
had  been  an  ascetic — the  highest  form  of  religious  life 
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hitherto  known  in  IsraeL  He  liad  spent  his  days  in  peni-  ohapxxdc. 
tential  austerity  and  wilderness  seclusion;  had  drunk  no 
wine,  had  eaten  no  pleasant  food,  and  had  kept  apart  from 
human  affairs  and  relationships.  But  a  new  and  higher 
ideal  of  religion  was  now  to  be  introduced  Jesus  came  to 
spiritualize  the  humblest  duties  of  life,  and  sanctify  its 
Bimplest  incidents,  so  as  to  ennoble  it  as  a  whole.  Hence- 
forth, pleasures  and  enjoyments  were  not  to  be  shunned  as 
unholy;  religion  was  not  to  thrive  on  the  mortification  of 
every  human  instinct,  and  the  repression  of  every  cheerful 
emotion.  It  would  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  affect  no 
singularity,  take  part  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  life,  in- 
terest itself  in  all  that  interested  men  at  large,  and  yet^ 
amidst  all,  remain  consecrated  and  pure ;  in  the  world,  by 
sympathy  and  active  brotherhood,  but  not  of  it ;  human  in 
its  outward  form,  but  heavenly  in  its  elevation  and  spirit. 

The  rejoicings  had  continued  for  some  evenings,  when  a 
misfortune  happened  that  threatened  to  disgrace  the  bride- 
groom and  his  family  for  life  in  the  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   The  supply  of  wine  ran  out.   As  in  all  wine-growing 
countries,    the  population  were  not   only  temperate,  but 
simple  in  their  whole  living,  beyond  what  the  natives  of  a 
colder  climate  can  imagine.      Yet  Avine  was  their  symbol  of 
joy  and   festivity.      Jotham,  in  the  far-back  days  of  the 
Judges,  had  praised  it  as  "  cheering  God  and  man,^  ^  and  » jadg«s9iu 
among  other  passages,  a  Psalm  had  spoken  of  it  as  making 
glad  the  heart,^^  though  its  immoderate  use  had  been  con-  ••  pno4.  i«. 
demned^^  in  many  Scriptures.     "Wine  is  the  best  of  all»i  proT.20.ij 
medicines,"  said  a  Hebrew  proverb  :  "where  wine  is  want-    i»iiah28'.7. 
ing,  doctors  thrive."  ^^    "  May  there  be  always  wine  and  life    **  ** 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Rabbi,"  was  one  of  the  toasts  at  their    H]f»«i««^ 

'  193. 

festivities.^  But,  withal,  this  referred  only  to  its  moderate  «  i>okm,  ml 
use.  Among  the  parables  in  which  the  people  delighted, 
one  ran  thus — "  When  Noah  planted  his  vineyard,  Satan 
came  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  *  Planting  a 
vineyard,'  was  the  reply.  *  What  is  it  for  ? '  *  Its  fruits, 
green  or  dry,  are  sweet  and  pleasant :  we  make  wine  of  it, 
which  gladdens  the  heart. '^  *  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  ut»,iolu. 
in  the  planting,'  said  Satan.     *  Good,'  replied  Noah.    Satan 
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oHAP.xxir.  then  brought  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  sow,  and  an  ape,  killed 
them  in  the  vineyard,  and  let  their  blood  run  into  the  roots 
of  the  vines.  From  this  it  comes  that  a  man,  before  he 
has  taken  wine,  is  simple  as  a  lamb,  which  knows  nothing, 

•  iMkh  M.  7.  and  is  dumb  before  its  shearers ;  ^  when  he  has  drimk 
moderately  he  grows  a  lion,  and  thinks  there  is  not  b*a 
like ;  if  he  drink  too  much,  he  turns  a  swine,  and  wallows 
in  the  mire  ;  if  he  drink  still  more,  he  becomes  a  filthy  ape, 
falling  hither  and  thither,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  he 
does." 

The  good  and  the  evil  of  wine  were  thus  fSeimiliar,  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  only  its  better  side,  as  enjoyed  among 
a  people  at  once  simple  and  sober,  who  held  excess  in  ab- 
horrence, and  in  a  household  where  licence  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — ^was  seen  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  and  this 
temperate  use  of  it  Jesus  cheerfully  sanctioned.  Mary, 
with  her  gentle  womanly  feeling  for  the  shame  of  seeming 
inhospitality  that  threatened  the  host,  indulged  the  hope 
that  He  whose  mj'sterious  birth,  honoured  by  a  special 
star,  and  the  songs  of  angels,  and  whose  changed  look  and 
bearing,  since  His  Jordan  visit,  could  not  have  escaped  her, 
would  now  put  forth  the  hidden  powers  she  might  well 
believe  Him  to  have,  to  brighten  the  family  circle,  in  whose 
life  this  feast  was  so  great  an  event  She  had,  however,  to 
learn,  by  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  His  human  relation  to  her 

»  EUkwtt'i  Life  was  now  merged  and  lost  in  a  higher.*^  Using  an  e very-day 
vLnsm'w  f*^"^  ^f  words,  of  immemorial  age  in  the  nation,  ^  with  a 
ijfeofchrirt.  j^^j^  of  love  and  tenderness.  He  waived  her  implied  solid- 

" jT^ih'  tation  aside — "Woman,  what  is  there  to  me  and  thee? 
1G.W J  19.22.  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."      There  was  no  disrespect  in 

1  Elngi  17. 18.  »  TT  1 

J£t^»J*'  the  word  "  woman, '  for  He  used  it  afterwards  to  her,  when 
M^k'i.  f4.  on  the  cross,  in  His  last  tender  offices  of  love.  It  was  as  if 
He  had  said,  "  Our  spheres  lie  apart.  Hitherto  you  have 
kno^vn  me  as  your  Son.  Henceforth,  I  am  much  more.  My 
divine  powers  are  only  for  divine  ends :  at  the  call  of  my 
Father  alone,  for  His  glory  only.  He  fixes  my  hour  for  all 
the  works  He  wiUs  me  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it  has  not  yet 
»  join&M.  come."^®  "Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,"  said 
Mary,  on  hearing  His  answer — ^for  it  had  no  harshness  to  her. 
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The  superstitious  dread  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  among  ohap. 
the  Jews,  made  ample  provision  necessaiy  in  every  house- 
hold, for  constant  washings  of  vessels,  or  of  the  person 
No  one  ate  without  washmg  the  hands;  each  guest  had  his 
feet  washed  on  his  arrival,  for  sandals  were  left  outside  and 
only  naked  feet  allowed  to  touch  a  host's  floor;  and  the 
washing  of  "  cups,  and  jugs,  and  bottles,"  as  the  Talmud  tella 
us,  "went  on  the  whole  day."*^  Six  great  jars  of  stone, »  wAtfoo^w 
therefore,  for  such  purifications,  stood  ranged  outside  the 
door,  or  in  the  chamber ;  their  narrow  mouths  likely  filled 
with  green  leaves,  as  is  still  the  custom,  to  keep  the  water 
cooL  "  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water,"  said  Jesus,  adding, 
when  they  had  carefully  filled  them  to  the  brim,  "Draw 
out,  and  take  supplies  to  the  governor  of  the  feast."  But 
the  water  was  now  glowing  wine.  His  words  to  His  mother 
and  the  servants  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  company,  and 
the  fresh  supply,  when  tasted  first,  as  the  fashion  was,  by 
the  chief  man  of  the  feast,*  on  whom  it  fell  to  see  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  was  found  so  good,  that  he 
goodhumouredly  rallied  the  bridegroom  on  keeping  the  best 
to  the  last.' 

The  "  glory  "  of  Jesus  had  always  shone,  to  those  who  had 
eyes  to  see  it,  in  the  spotless  beauty  of  His  life,  but  this  was 
a  revelation  of  it  in  a  new  form.  It  was  "the  beginning  "  of 
His  miracles,  wrought,  as  was  fitting,  in  stillness  and  privacy, 
without  display, — ^to  cheer  and  brighten  those  around 
HinL  His  presence  at  such  a  feast  showed  His  sympathy 
with  human  joys,  human  connections,  and  human  relation- 
ships.^ He  taught  by  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  common  life  •  aotwiaoin 
in  all  its  phases,  may  be  raised  to  a  religious  dignity,  and  Si>h^'^^***' 
that  the  loving  smile  of  God,  like  the  tender  blue  above,  JS!****^  ^ 
looks  down  on  the  whole  round  of  existence.*  He  had  not 
been  invited  as  the  chief  guest,  or  as  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished, for  He  was  not  yet  The  Teacher,  famed  through- 
out  the  land,  nor  had  His  miracles  begun  to  reveal  His 
Iiigher  claims.  But  He  took  the  place  assigned  Him  as  one 
among  the  many,  as  naturally  as  the  lowliest  of  the  company, 
and  remained  unknown  till  His  divine  glory  revealed  Him. 

His  miraculous  power,  indeed,  was  only  one  aspect  of  this 
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"  gldy.**  In  a  far  higher  sense  it  was  "manifested**  iu  His  Per- 
son«  It  was,  doubtless,  amazing  to  possess  such  powers,  but, 
that  One  whose  word,  or  mere  will,  could  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  nature,  should  mingle  as  a  fiiend  in  an  humble  mar- 
riage festivity,  a  man  amongst  men,  was  still  more  wonderful 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  His  perfect  manhood,  than 
His  identifying  Himself  thus  with  the  humble  incident?  oi 
a  private  circle.  He  had  grown  up  under  the  common 
ordinances  of  human  existence,  as  a  child,  a  son,  a  brother, 
a  friend,  and  a  neighbour.  As  a  Jew,  he  had  shared  in  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  life  of  His  nation.  His  presence 
at  this  marriage,  showed  that  He  continued  the  same 
familiar  relations  to  His  fellow-men,  after  His  consecration 
as  before  it  Neither  His  nationality,  nor  education,  nor 
mental  characteristics,  nor  natural  temperament,  narrowed 
His  sympathies.  Though  burdened  with  the  high  com- 
mission of  the  Messiah,  He  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  all 
things  human.  With  us,  any  supreme  pre-occupation  leaves 
only  apathy  for  other  things.  But  in  Christ,  no  one  faculty 
or  emotion  appeared  in  excess.  His  fulness  of  nature  suited 
itself  to  every  occasion.  Strength  and  grace,  wisdom  and 
love,  courage  and  purity,  which  are  the  one  side  of  our  being, 
were  never  displayed  so  harmoniously,  and  so  perfectly,  as 
in  Him,  but  the  incidents  of  this  marriage  feast  show  that 
the  other  side,  the  feminine  gentleness  and  purity,  which 
are  the  ideal  virtues  of  woman,  were  no  less  His  character- 
«»  BotMrtMB'B  istics.^  They  throw  light  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  In 
52;^,^^^!,  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
^^  female."  He  could  subdue  Pilate  by  His  calm  dignity,  but 
He  also  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  a  village  festival 
He  could  withstand  the  struggle  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
in  the  wilderness,  and  through  life,  but  he  wept  over  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  He  could  let  the  rich  young  ruler  go 
his  way  to  perish,  if  he  would,  but  He  sighed  as  He  healed 
the  man  that  was  dumb.^  He  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  lofty  sternness,  but  He  wept  as  He  thought 
how  it  had  neglected  the  things  of  its  peace.  He  craved 
sympathy,  and  He  showed  it  with  equal  tenderness :  He  wa^ 
calm  amidst  the  wildest  popular  tumult,  but  He  sought  the 
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lonely  mountain  for  midnight  prayer.  He  sternly  rebuked  oHAg.xxix 
Peter  for  hinting  a  temptation,  but  He  blamed  His  sleep  in 
Gethsemane  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  He  gave  away  a 
crown  when  on  the  cross,  but  He  was  exceedingly  sorrowful 
unto  death  in  the  garden.  He  never  used  His  miraculous 
powers  to  relieve  Himself,  but  He  provided  for  the  multitude 
in  the  wilderness.  His  judges  qudled  before  Him,  but  He 
forgot  His  dying  agonies,  to  commend  His  mother  to  the  life- 
long care  of  a  friend.  He  rebuked  death,  that  He  might  give 
her  son  back  to  the  widow ;  and  He  took  part  in  the  rejoicings 
of  an  humble  marriage,  that  He  might  elevate  and  sanctify 
human  joys.  In  the  fullest  sense  He  was  a  man,  but  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  manly  virtues  are  opposed  to  those  of 
woman,  for  He  showed  no  less  the  gentleness,  purity,  and 
tenderness  of  the  one  sex,  than  the  strength  and  nobility  of 
the  other.  He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  grand  sense  of 
being  representative  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Man  and 
woman,  alike,  have  in  Him  their  perfect  ideal.^  «  oatb»«mm 

An  Indian  apologue  tells  us  that  a  Brahmin,  one  of  whose  ^i^^S^ 
disciples  had  been  perplexed  respectmg  miracles,  ordered  a 
flower-pot  fiUed  with  earth  to  be  brought  him,  and  having 
put  a  seed  into  it  before  the  doubter,  caused  it  to  spring 
up,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  while  he  still  stood  by.  "  A 
miracle,"  cried  the  young  man.  "  Son,"  replied  the  Brahmin, 
^'  what  else  do  you  see  done  here  in  an  hour  than  nature 
does  more  slowly  round  the  year?"  The  wine  which  the 
guests  had  drunk  from  the  bridegroom's  bounty,  and  possibly 
from  the  added  gifts  of  friends,  had  been  slowly  matured 
from  the  vine  by  mysterious  elaboration,  from  light,  and 
heat,  and  moisture,  and  the  salts  of  the  earth,  none  df  which 
had  more  apparent  affinity  to  it  than  the  water  which  Jesus 
transformed.  The  miracle  in  nature  was  not  less  real  or 
wonderful  than  that  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  strikes  us  less, 
only  by  its  being  familiar.  At  the  threshold  of  Christ's 
miraculous  works  it  is  well  to  realize  a  fact  so  easily  over- 
looked. A  miracle  is  only  an  exercise,  in  a  new  way,  of 
the  Almighty  power  we  see  daily  producing  perhaps  the 
same  results  in  nature.  Infinitely  varied  forces  are  at  work 
around  us  every  moment.    From  the  sun  to  the  atom,  from 
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oHARxxEL  the  stone  to  the  thinking  brain  and  beating  heart,  they  circu 
late  sleeplessly,  through  all  things,  for  ever.  As  they  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  the  amazing  result  is  produced  which  we 
know  as  nature,  but  how  many  mysterious  inter-relations,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  may  offer  endlessly  varied  means 
for  producing  specific  ends,  at  the  command  of  God  ?  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  amazing  in  the  works  of  Christ  than 
in  the  daily  phenomena  of  nature.  The  vast  universe, 
embracing  heavens  above  heavens,  stretching  out  into  the 
Infinite — ^with  constellations  anchored  on  the  vast  ex- 
panse like  tiny  islet  clusters  on  the  boundless  ocean,  is  one 
great  miracle.  It  was  wonderful  to  create,  bufr  to  sustain 
creation  is,  itself,  to  create  anew,  each  moment.  Suns  and 
planets,  living  creatures  in  their  endless  races,  all  that  the 
round  sky  of  each  planet  covers — ^seas,  air,  sweeping  vallej^ 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  million  wonders  of  the  brain  and 
heart,  and  life,  of  their  innumerable  populations,  have  no 
security,  each  moment,  that  they  shall  commence  another, 
except  in  the  continued  expenditure  of  fi*esh  creative 
energy.  Miracles  are  only  the  momentary  intercalation  of 
unsuspected  laws  which  startle  by  their  novelty,  but  are  no 
more  miraculous  than  the  most  common  incident  of  the 
great  mystery  of  nature. 

The  beginning  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  at 
a  time  so  joyful  as  a  household  festival  was  appropriate. 
His  bounteous  gift  fitly  marked  the  opening  of  His  kingly 
work,  like  the  fountains  flowing  with  wine  at  the  coronation 

1  Bw»i<ni  of  earthly  kings.^  But  a  king  very  different  from  earthly 
QwoMohi^  tnonarchs  was  now  entering  on  His  reign.  No  outward 
preparation  is  made :  He  has  no  worldly  wealth  or  rich  pro- 
vision to  lavish  away.  Yet,  though  He  has  no  wine,  water 
itself,  at  His  word,  becomes  wine,  rich  as  the  finest  vintage. 
Till  His  hour  has  come,  He  remains  passive  and  self-restrained, 
awaiting  the  moment  divinely  appointed  for  His  glory 
shining  out  among  men.  Once  come,  the  slumbering  poAver, 
till  now  unrevealed,  breaks  forth,  never  to  cease  its  gracious 
work  of  blessing  and  healing,  till  the  kingdom  He  came  to 
found  is  triumphant  in  His  death. 
The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  entrance  on  His  public  work  ha^ 
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been  very  variously  estimated.     Ewald  supposes  that  He  ohap^«x 

was  about  thirty-four,  fixing  his  birth  three  years  before  the 

death  of  Herod.^    Wieseler,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  Him  *•  JSSSohta, 

to  have  been  in  His  thirty-first  year,  setting  His  birth  a  few    ^  "*• 

months  before  Herod's  death.*®    Bunsen,*^  Anger,  Winer,  **  2?**  "*' 

Schiirer,  and  Renan  agree  with  this :  Lichtenstein  makes  *  w?^**^  ** 

Him  thirty-two.*®    Hausrath  and  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  •  ^^,.^ 

think  that  He  began  His  ministry  in  the  year  a.d.  34,  but    °"™* 

they  do  not  give  any  supposed  date  for  His  birth,  though  if 

that  of  Ewald  be  taken  as  a  medium.  He  must  now  have 

been  forty  years  old,  while,  if  Wieseler's  date  be  preferred. 

He  would  only  have  been  thirty-seven.^    The  statement  of 

the  Gospel,*^  that  He  was  "  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  •  i«*Baaa 

He  began"  His  pubUc  work,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  allow  free 

conjecture.     In  any  case,  He  must  have  been  thirty-one  at 

His  baptism,  from  His  having  been  bom  before  Herod's 

death.     It  was  even  supposed  by  Irenasus,^  from  the  saying  "  ^J;*^*^ 

of  the  Jews,*^ — "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,"  and  from  «  John  a.  n 

His  allusion  to  the  forty-six  years  during  which  tlie  Temple 

had  been  building,  that  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  at 

His  death.     Amidst  such  diflerence,  exactness  is  impossible, 

and  it  seems  safest  to  keep  to  the  generality  of  St.  Luke,  by 

thinking  of  Jesus  as  about  thirty — ^though  not  younger — at 

His  baptism. 

The  stay  at  Cana  seems  to  have  been  short.  It  may  have 
been  only  a  family  visit,  or  it  may  have  been,  that,  from 
some  cause,  Mary  had  gone  for  a  time  to  lire  there ;  but,  in 
either  case,  Jesus  very  soon  removed  from  a  locality  so  little 
suited  to  His  work,  from  it^  isolation,  and  remoteness  from 
the  centres  of  Ufe  and  population.  He  had  resolved  to 
make  Galilee,  in  which  He  was  at  home,  the  chief  scene  of 
His  labours.  He  was,  moreover,  safer  there  than  either 
in  Judea  or  Perea,  for  the  hierarchy  could  reach  Him  more 
easily  in  the  one,  and  the  tyranny  of  Antipas  was  less  re- 
strained in  the  wild  territory  of  the  other.  The  kingdom 
He  came  to  set  up  must  grow  silently,  and  by  slow,  peaceful 
degrees,  like  the  mustard  seed,  to  which  He  compared  it, 
Jwid  it  could  not  do  so  in  any  part  so  well  as  in  Galilee. 
Far  away  from  turbulent  Judea,  He  escaped  the  excitemenia^ 
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more  or  less  politi3al,  the  insurrections,  and  wild  dreams  ol 
national  supremacy,  ever  fermenting  at  Jerusalem^  and 
avoided  exciting  suspicion,  or  having  His  spiritual  aims 
perverted  by  the  revolutionary  ^'iolence  of  the  maaseg." 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  like  the  Messianic  domi- 
nion fondly  expected  by  the  nation,  but  the  far  mightier 
reign  of  ''  The  Truth." 

Galilee  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfavourable 
centre.  The  morose  and  self-sufficient  Jerusalemites  ridi- 
culed its  population,  and  affected  to  think  that  no  prophet 
had  risen  in  it,  though  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  and  Nahum, — 
the  first,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, — had  been  Galilaeans.** 
The  wits  of  the  capital,  moreover,  ridiculed  them  for  their 
speech,  for  they  substituted  one  letter  for  another,  and 
had  a  broad  pronunciation.  Their  culture,  and  even  their 
capacity  ^  were  contemned,  though  so  many  prophets  had 
risen  amongst  them,  though  they  could  boast  of  Barak, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of  many  famous 
Rabbis,  and  though  the  high-minded  Judas,  the  Zealot,  had 
shed  honour  on  them,  in  Christ's  own  day,  as  the  great 
apostle  Paul,  sprung  from  a  Gischala  family,  w^as  to  do  here- 
after.^^    But  hatred,  or  jealousy,  like  love,  is  blind. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  early  the  Rabbinical  fancy  of  two 
Messiahs  arose,  but,  if  it  had  already  taken  any  shape  in 
Christ's  lifetime,  it  must  rather  have  hindered  than  helped 
His  great  work.  The  Messiah  of  the  House  of  Joseph  was 
to  appear  in  Galilee,  and,  after  gathering  round  him  the 
long-lost  ten  tribes,  was  to  march,  at  their  head,  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Messiah  of  the  House 
of  David,  and,  having  united  the  whole  kingdom  once  more, 
was  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  northern 
heathen,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  ol 
the  nation  at  large.'  But  these  fancies  took  a  definite  form 
only  in  a  later  age,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  Who  can  tell,  however,  how  old  their 
germs  may  have  been?  They  show,  at  least,  what  the 
application  of  passages  from  the  prophets  to  Christ's  first 
appearing  in  Galilee  ^^  also  implies,  that  the  Galila^ans 
cherished  the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah.     Frank,  hi^b 
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spirited,  and  comparatively  unprejudiced,  they  were  more  oh.vp.  xtm 
ready  than  other  Jews  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the 
thousands  who  had  rekindled  their  zeal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  under  the  preaching  of  John,  had  already  on  their 
return,  spread  around  them  the  excited  expectation  of  an 
immediate  advent  of  the  Messiah,  which  the  Baptist  had 
announced.  But  though  the  soil  was  thus  specially  favour- 
able for  His  earlier  work,  the  fame  of  Jesus  was  hereafter 
to  spread,  in  spite  of  all  local  prejudices,  till,  at  last,  He 
should  hear  Himself  proclaimed  by  the  multitude,  even  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth 
of  Galilee.*^  «  KAtt  n.  il 

Nazareth,  itself,  like  Cana,  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of 
population  for  Christ's  great  work,  and  there  was^  besides, 
the  inevitable  drawback  of  its  having  known  Him  during 
the  long  years  of  His  humble  privacy.  He,  doubtless,  felt,' 
from  the  first,  what  He  afterwards  expressed  with  so  much 
feeling,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house,"*®  His  fellow  towns- «  ifcttiaw. 
men,  and  even  His  o^^n  family,  could  not  realize  that  one 
whose  lowly  position  and  unmarked  career,  they  had  had 
before  thein  through  life,  could  be  so  much  above  them. 
It  was,  in  infinitely  greater  degree,  the  same  pettiness,  and 
inability  to  estimate  the  familiar  justly,  that,  in  our  own 
age,  made  John  Wilson  write,*'  that  as  "  the  northern  •  Profemor 
Highlanders  do  not  admire  'Waverley,'  so,  I  presume,  the  «.»oi. 
south  Highlanders  despise  *Guy  Mannering.'  The  West* 
moreland  peasants  think  Wordsworth  a  fooL  In  Borrow- 
dale,  Southey  is  not  known  to  exist.  I  met  ten  men  in 
Hawick  who  do  not  think  Hogg  a  poet,  and  the  whole  city 
of  Glasgow  think  me  a  madman."  With  such  counteracting 
prejudices,  Nazareth  was  altogether  unsuited  for  the  longer 
residence  of  Jesus,  and  hence  He  seems  never  to  have  re- 
tomed  to  it,  after  His  baptism,  except  for  a  passing  visit 

He  chose  for  His  future  home  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  that  time  the  most  populous,  as  they  are  still  the 
most  delightful,  part  of  Palestine.    Henceforth,  the  "jewel" 
of  its  banks — Capernaum — became  "His  own  city,"*^  and  for  •  iiim9.ii  is 
a  time,  at  least,  His  mother  and  His  "brethren  "  seem  also    ]\f^^i 
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to  have  made  it  their  home^^  though  a  little  later,  we  find 
Jesus  living  permanently  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Peter, 
as  if  they  had  once  more  left  it^  and  returned  to  Nazareth.^ 
From  this  centre  His  future  work  was  carried  ou.  From  it 
He  set  out  on  His  missionary  journeys,  and  He  returned  to 
it  from  them  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

Capernaum  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
at  the  spot,  a  little  way  from  the  head  of  the  Lake,  where 
the  shore  recedes  in  a  more  westerly  arc,  forming  a  small 
cape,  from  which  the  view  embraces  the  whole  coast,  in  every 
direction.     It  could  never  have  been  very  large,  for  Josephus 

■  vn^  71  only  once  mentions  it,®'  as  a  village  to  which  he  was  carried 
by  his  soldiers,  when  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which 
had  stuck  in  the  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  Lake.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  Capernaum,^  was  the 
boundary  town  between  the  territory  of  Philip  and  Antdpas, 

«  Mark  9. 14.  and,  as  such,  had  a  custom-house^  and  a  garrison.^  One  oi 
Mail.  9,9.'  the  oflicers  stationed  for  a  time  in  it,  a  foreigner,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  proselyte,  had,  in  Christ's  day,  built  a  fine  synagogue, 
as  a  nmrk,  at  once  of  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  Jewisli 
nation,  and  of  homage  to  Jehovah.  The  whitewashed 
houses  were  built  of  black  basalt  or  lava,  which  still  liee 
in  boulders,  here  and  there,  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gives  the  ground  a  dark  appearance  when  the  tall  spring 
grass  has  withered  and  left  it  bare.  The  sjoiagogue,  how- 
ever, was  of  white  limestone.  Great  blocks  of  chiselled 
stone,  finely  carved,  once  its  fiieze,  architrave,  and  cornices, 
still  lie  among  the  waving  thistles,  where  the  town  once 
stood.  The  walls  are  now  nearly  level  with  the  surface, 
most  of  the  pillars  and  stones  having  been  carried  ojQT  to 
build  into  house  walls,  or  bum  for  lime,  though  some  of  its 
once  double  row  of  columns,  hev^Ti  in  one  block,  and  ol 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  massy  pedestals,  still  speak  oi 
its  fonner  splendour.  Round  the  synagogue,  and  stretching 
up  the  gentle  slope  behind,  stretched  the  streets  and  squares, 
covering  an  area  of  half-armile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  the  main  street  running  north,  to  the  neighbouring 
Chorazin. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  two  tombs  yet  remain ; 
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one  built  of  limestone,    nnderground,  in    an    excavation  ohaf.xxix 
hollowed  out  with  great  labour  in  the  hard  basalt ;  the  other, 
&  rectangular  building,  above  ground,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  great  number  of  bodies,   and  once,  apparently,  white- 
washed,*^ ^  to  warn  passers  by  not  to  defile  themselves  by  too  •  M»tt-  a.  »• 
near  an  approach  to  the  dead. 

Capernaum,  in  Christ's  day,  was  a  thriving,  busy  town. 
The  "  highway  to  the  Sea,"^  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais, —  •  JSl?VM 
now  Acre,  but  still  known  by  the  former  name,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,^— ran  through  it,«*  bringing  no  litde  local  •  2fS!^n 
traffic,  and  also  opening  the  markets  of  the  coast  to  the  rich    ^SS^iim. 
yield  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  *  £SSi« 
the  abundant  returns  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Lake.    The  towns-    «^  im 
folk,  thus,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  plenty  we 
see  in  the  houses  of  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  were  even 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  "  winebibbers  and  gluttonous," 
which  implied  generous  entertainment.     They  were  proud 
of  their    town,  and    counted   on    its  steady  growth  and 
unbounded  prosperity,  little  dreaming  of  the  ruin  which 
would  one  day  make  even  its  site  a  question. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  Jesus  settled,  amidst  a  mixed 
))opulation  of  fisher-people,  grain  and  fruit  agents,  local 
tradesmen,  and  the  many  classes  and  occupations  of  a 
thriving  station  on  a  great  line  of  caravan  traffic.  It  was 
a  point  that  brought  Him  in  contact  with  Gentile  as  well  as 
Jewish  life.  Households  like  that  of  Peter,  proselytes  like 
the  centurion,  and  the  need  of  a  large  synagogue,  imply  a 
healthy  religiousness  in  not  a  few,  but  the  woe  pronounced 
on  the  town  by  Jesus,  after  a  time,  shows  that  whatever 
influence  He  may  have  had  on  a  circle,  the  citizens  as  a 
whole  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  daily  aflfairs  to 
pay  much  heed  to  Him.^®  *•  ***»  '2  & 

An  hour's  walk  behind  the  town  leads  to  gentle  hill  slopes, 
which,  in  April,  are  thinly  covered  with  crisp  grasses^  and 
Btalks  of  weeds.  From  their  top,  the  eye  follows  the  course 
of  the  Jordan  as  it  enters  the  Lake  in  two  streams,  through 
a  marshy  delta,  the  favourite  pasture  ground  for  herds  of 
huge,  ungainly,  fierce,  and  often  dangerous  black  buffaloes, 
which  delight  to  wallow  by  day  in  such  marshy  places,  up 
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flKARxxcL  to  the  neck  in  water  or  mud,  and  return  at  night  to  liieii 
masters,  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Jesus  must  often 
have  seen  these  herds  luxuriating  idly  in  this  swampy 
paradise,  for  they  are  not  used  for  labour  in  the  district  round 
the  Lake,  though  they  are  sometimes   set  to    drag  the 

«  Fnmr,  Ari.  plouffh  in  the  parts  near  the  Waters  of  Merom.'^  The 
JJfjl"'^  Lake  itself,  stretched  out^  north  and  south,  like  a  pear  in 
^  shape,  the  broad  end  towards  the  north  ;  or  like  a  lyre,  firom 

which,  indeed,  it  got  its  ancient  name  of  Chinneroth.*  Its 
greatest  width,  from  the  ancient  Magdala  on  the  west  side, 
to  Gergesa  on  the  east,  is  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and 
its  extreme  length,  a  little  over  twelve.  There  are  no  pine- 
clad  mountains,  no  bold  headlands,  no  lofty  predpices;  the 
hills, — except  at  Khan  Minyeh,  the  ancient  TarichsBa,  a  little 
below  Capernaum,  where  there  is  a  small  cliff, — ^rise  gradually, 
in  a  dull  uniform  brown,  from  the  Lake,  or  from  a  Mnge  of 
plain ;  on  the  south  and  east,  to  about  1,000  feet,  on  the 
north-west  to  about  500.  No  prominent  peak  breaks  the 
outline,  but  the  ever-changing  lights,  and  the  rich  tints  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  prevent  monotony.  From  the  south  of 
the  Lake,  the  top  of  Hermon,  often  white  with  snow,  stands 
out  sharp  and  clear,  in  the  bright  sky,  as  if  close  at  hand, 
and,  towards  the  north,  the  twin  peaks  of  Hattin  crown  a 
wild  gorge,  a  little  way  below  Capernaum.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  hills  rise  in  a  barren  wall,  seamed  with  a  few  deep 
ravines,  black  basalt  predominating,  though  varied  here  and 
there  by  the  lighter  grey  limestone.  No  trees,  no  village, 
no  spots  of  cultivated  land,  break  the  desolation  which 
spreads  like  a  living  death  over  the  landscape,  except  along 
the  narrow  stripe  of  green,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  that  fringes  the  Lake.  It  was  among  these  waste 
and  lonely  hills  that  Jesus  often  retired  to  escape  the  crowds 
which  often  oppressed  Him.  The  hills  on  the  western  side 
slope  more  gently,  and  rise  and  fall  in  rounded  tops,  such  as 
mark  the  softer  limestone.  The  line  of  the  shore,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake,  is  broken  into  a  series  of  little  bays 
of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Rabbis  were  wont  to  say  that  God  had  made  sever 
seas  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  had  chosen  only  one  for 
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Himself— the  sea  of  Galilee."    Josephus  rightly  called  the  chaf^xh 
land  on  its  borders,  "  the  crown  •*  of  Palestine.     The  plain  of  gJRfSU' 
Gennesareth  begins  at  Ehan  Minyeh,  about  two  miles  below    144^ 
Capernaum,  filling  in  the  bow-Uke  recess,  which  the  hills 
make  from  that  point  to  Magdala.     It  is  as  romantic  as 
beautiful,   for  the  ravine  at  its  southern  end  leads,  at  a 
ehort  distance,  to  the  towering  limestone  cliffs  of  Arbela,  on 
whose  heights  numerous  eagles  now  build,  among  the  airy 
caverns,  once  the  fortress  alternately  of  robbers  and  patriots, 
to  whom  the  valley  offered  a  way  to  the  Lake.     Gennesareth 
was  the  lichest  spot  in  Palestine ;  five  streamlets  from  the 
neighbouring  hills   quickening  its  rich  dark  volcanic  soil 
into  arn^ing  fertility.     It  measures  only  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  a  mile  in  depth,''  "  )JSSl)"** 
but,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  must  have  bfeen  enchantingly    l^J'^ 
beautifuL      "Its  soil,"  says  Josephus,  "is  so  fruitful  that    ^^^ryot 
all  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  it.     Walnuts  flourish  in  great    «•.««»• 
plenty;  there  are  palm-trees  also,  which  require  heat,  and 
figs  and  olives,  which  require  a  more  temperate  air.     Nature 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  done  violence  to   herself,  to 
cause  the  plants  of  different  lands  to  grow  together.    Grapes 
and  figs  ripen  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fruits 
fill  up  the  other  months."'*  '*  M^'ad  «l 

No  wonder  the  fruits  of  Gennesareth  put  to  shame  all 
else  in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem.  Its  soil  is  still  fertile 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  lies  between  five  and  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  which  makes  it  very  warm. 
Wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  melons,  grapes,  the  common 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  indigo  flourish,  and  date-palms,  figs, 
citrons,  and  oranges  are  not  wanting.  Gennesareth  melons 
are  exported  to  Damascus  and  Acre,  and  are  greatly  prized. 
The  oleanders,  and  wild  figs,  palms,  &c.,  rise,  here  and  there, 
in  rank  luxuriance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
former  times,  when  the  whole  soil  was  carefully  tilled,  few 
B^mi- tropical  plants  would  have  failed  to  grow.  The  climate 
of  the  lake  shore,  generally,  is  so  mild  even  in  winter,  that 
Blow  schli>ni  falls.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
oppressively  hot,  for  except  at  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
which  enjoys  cool  breezes  from  Lebanon,  the  hills  shut  out 
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OHAP.  xxflL  the  west  wind,  which  almost  alone  abates  the  inten^^tj  o{ 
the  summer  in  Palestine,  and  hence  the  people  of  Tibeiias 
axe  glad  to  sleep  in  shelters  of  straw  or  leaves  on  their  roo&, 
during  the  hot  months.  Melons  ripen  four  weeks  earlier 
than  at  Acre  and  Damascus,  and  though  wheat  is  not  so 
early  ripe  as  at  Jericho,  where  the  harvest  is  in  May,  it  is 
ready  for  the  sickle  in  June.  A  spot  so  charming,  could 
not,  however,  escape  some  drawback.  This  sultry  moist  heat 
causes,  along  the  marshy  lake  edge,  a  prevalence  of  fever, 
and  sometimes  brings  the  pestilence,  and  ophthalmia  and 
sickness  of  various  kinds  are  only  too  common. 

The  shores  of  the  plain  are  white  with  myriads  of  little 
shells,  over  which  the  transparent,  crystal-like  waters  rise 
and  fall  with  the  wind,  and  the  side  next  the  hiUs  is  shut 
in  by  a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich,  each  May,  in  red  and 
white  blossom.  In  the  days  of  Christ  the  whole  landscape 
was  full  of  life.  Busy  towns  and  villages  crowded  the  shores, 
and  the  waters  swarmed  with  boats,  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
which  even  gave  their  names  to  several  of  the  towns.  South 
of  Capernaum  lay  the  busy  city  of  TarichsBa,  or  "  Pickling 

■^eJljw^Town,"^* — *^^  great  fish-curing  port  —  which  had  boats 
to  Honoft  T.  enough  to  meet  the  Romans,  a  generation  later,  in  a  deadly 

»  BaiLjadLffl.  sca-fight  ou  thc  Lakc,^^  and  had  to  see  eight  thousand  of  its 
citizens,  and  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  slain,  and 

•»  BeiLJuiiiB.  nearly  forty  thousand  sold  as  slaves."^"  It  and  Tiberias 
were  the  two  ports  in  which  the  fishermen  of  Capernaum 
and  Bethsaida  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  freights.  A 
little  further  south  rose  the  houses  of  Magdala,  or  Migdal-El 
— "  the  Tower  of  God  " — now  Medschel, — the  home  of  the 
Mary  who  bears  its  name.  Then  came  Tiberias,  with  its 
splendid  palace,  grand  public  buildings,  huge  arsenal,  and 
famous  baths,  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine ;  its  motley, 
busy  population  ;  and,  beyond,  rose,  still,  town  beyond  to^vn. 
To  the  north,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  a  short  way  off,  lay 
Chorazin,  named,  it  might  seem,  from  the  *'  Corftcin  "  fish 
mentioned  by  Joscphus  as  found  in  its  neighbourhood.   At 

1  wi  joA  BL  *^®  head  of  the  Lake,^^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 

'*'*'  Bethsaida — "the  Fisher's   Town" — rebuilt,  and  re-named 

Julias,  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  was  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
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the  masons  and  sculptors,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  lay  ooap 
Gei^esa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  and  other  swarming  hives  of  men. 
The  landscape  is  now  very  different.  The  thickly  peopled 
shore  is  almost  deserted.  Tiberias,  then  so  magnificent,  has 
shrunk  into  a  small  and  decaying  town,  like  every  place  under 
Turkish  rule ;  the  white  towns  and  villages,  once  reflected 
in  the  waters,  have  disappeared ;  the  fleets  of  fishing  boats  are 
now  replaced  by  one  solitary  crazy  boat ;  ^  the  riclily  wooded 
bills  are  bare ;  the  paradise-like  plains  are  overgrown  ynth 
thorns  and  thistles.  The  shore,  varied  by  stretches  of  sand, 
intervals  of  white  tiny  shells,  shingle  with  larger  shells,  here 
and  there,  and  great  beds  of  black  basalt^  which  show  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  district,  as  do,  also,  the  warm  baths 
at  Tiberias,  is  silent.  Next  the  water,  reeds  and  rushes  grow 
m  long  reaches,  in  the  flatter  swampy  parts — ^a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  pelican,  and  many  other  birds,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
turtle-dove — the  bird  dearest  from  of  old  to  the  Jew.  The 
whole  must  have  been  beautiful,  however,  in  former  days,  to 
make  the  Emperor  Titus  compare  it  with  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,^*  though,  nowadays,  the  comparison  »  ^JJJJJ^, 
seems  fanciful.P 

It  was  in  Capernaum  that  Jesus  chose  His  home,  in  the 
midst  of  this  life  and  beauty,  beside  the  gleaming  Lake, 
embosomed  deep  on  this,  its  western  shore,  in  soft  ter- 
raced hills,  laughing  with  fruitfulness ;  the  higher  hills  of 
^pper  Galilee  rbing  beyond,  and  the  majestic  Hennon 
closing  the  glorious  landscape.  The  view  over  the  waters 
showed  the  steep  slopes, — now  yellow  limestone,  now  black 
basalt, — which  led  up  to  the  Gaulonitis  country.  Capernaum 
was  the  town  of  His  three  chief  apostles,  Peter,  John,  and 
James,  and  also  of  Andrew.  Here  He  healed  the  centu- 
rion's slave,^  and  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  ^^  called  ■•  mk*  7.  l 
Matthew  from  the  booth  where  he  took  the  customs  dues,  ■  '^^^  *■  *^ 
and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter.  From  a  boat  near 
the  shore,  close  by,  Ho  preached  to  the  crowds,^^  and  it  was  «  ua»t.t. 
in  the  waters  off  the  to\vn  that  He  vouchsafed  to  Peter  and 
Ills  brother  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.^      ^  ••  iAke&4 

The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
5f  Jesua     The  Lake  of  Galilee  had  been  chosen  by  God  for 
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cwARxxix.  Himself,  and  honoured  above  all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a  sense 
which  the  Rabbis  little  dreamed.  The  men,  the  fields,  the 
vallej^  round  it,  are  immortalized  by  their  association  with 
the  Saviour.  There  were  the  vineyards,  on  the  hill  slopes, 
round  which  their  lord  planted  a  hedge,  and  in  which  he 

"  Ufttt.  iL ».  built  a  watch-tower,  and  dug  a  wine-press.^  There  were 
the  sunny  hiUs,  on  which  the  old  wine  had  grown,  and  the 
new  was  growing,  for  which  the  householdei:  would  take 

■  LDk«s.t7.  care  to  provide  the  new  leather  bottles.*  The  plain  of 
Gennesareth  was  the  enamelled  meadow,  on  which,  in  spring, 
ten  thousand  lilies  were  robed  in  more  than  the  glory  of 

*  Lnkei9.«7.a8.  Solomou,**  aud  where,  in  winter,  the  grass  was  cast  into  the 

oven.  It  was  on  such  pastures  as  those  around,  that  the 
shepherd  left  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep,  to  seek,  in  the 
mountains,  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  bring  it  back,  when 
»  Liik«i«.4.  found,  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.®^  The  ravens,  that  have 
■•  Lak«  12.  Si  neither  storehouse  nor  bam,  *  daily  sailed  over  from  the 
cliffs  of  Arbela,  to  seek  their  food  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake, 
and  from  the  same  cliffs,  fi*om  time  to  time,  flew  forth  the 
hawks,  to  make  the  terrified  hen  gather  her  chickens  under 

•  MAttsaer.    her  wings.*^    The  orchards  were  there  in  which  the  fig  tree 

grew,  on  which  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  in  three  years, 

•^  Luke  18. T.  found  no  fruit,^  and  in  which  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
grew  into  so  great  a  tree  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in 

w  Lube  IS.  19.  its  branches.^^  Across  the  Lake,  rose  the  hills  of  Gaulonitis, 
which  the  idly  busy  Rabbis  watched  for  signs  of  the  weather. 
A  murky  red,  seen  above  them  in  the  morning,  was  a  text 
for  these  sky-prophets  to  predict  "  foul  weather  to-day,  for 

i'  &iAa.ia.8.  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering,"^  and  it  was  when  the  sun 
sank,  red  and  glowing,  behind  the  hiUs  in  the  west,  that  the 
solemn  gossips,  returning  from  their  many  prayers  in  the 
synagogue,  made  sure  that  it  would  be  "fair  weather  to- 

«•  ixatt.i«.s.  morrow."^  It  was  when  the  sea-cloud  was  seen  driving 
over  the  hill-tops  from  Ptolemais  and  Carmel  that  neigh- 

••  Laken.«4.  bours  waHicd  each  other  that  a  shower  was  coming,^  and 
the  clouds  sailing  north,  towards  Safed  and  Hermon,  were  the 

•«  fiokeu.es.  accepted  earnest  of  coming  heat.^  The  daily  business  of 
Capernaum,  itself,  supplied  many  of  the  illustrations  so  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  discourses  of  Jesus.      He  might 
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see  in  the  bazaar  of  the  town,  or  on  the  street^  the  rich  chap,  xxix 
travelling    merchant,    who    exchanged    a  heavy  load   of 
Babylonian  carpets  for  the  one  lustrous  pearl  ^^  that  had,  ••  mm,  w.  m. 
pcihaps,  found  its  way  to  th^  Lake  from  distant  Ceylon. 
Kshennen,  and  publicans,  and  dressers  of  vineyards  passed 
and  re-passed  each  moment.     Over  in  Julias,  the  favourite 
town  of  the  tetrarch  Philip ;  below,  in  Tiberias,  at  the  court 
of  Antipas,  lived  the  magnates,  who  delighted  to  be  called 
"  gracious  lords,"   and  walked  in  silk  robes.^^    The  young  ^r  Lake «. «. 
Salome  lived  in  the  one  town ;  her  mother,  Herodias,  in  the 
other  ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  courts  could  not 
have  escaped  the  all-observing  eye  of  Jesus,  as  He  moved 
about  in  Capernaum.^®  «  8Mftv«ry 

It  was  this  town,  on  the  border  between  the  districts  of    »^}ij^' 
PhiHp  and  Antipas,  on  the  great  highway  of  commerce 
and  travel,  by  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  thickly 
sown  towns  and  villages,  that  Jesus  selected  as  His  future 
home.     He  seems,  at  first,  to  have  lived  with  His  mother 
and  His  brethren,  and  the  few  disciples  He  had  already 
gathered,  but  His  stay,   at  this  time,  was  short,^^  for  He  ••  /ohn «.  w. 
presently  set  out  on  His  first  Passover  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem.^^    On  His  return.  He  appears  to  have  made  His«»»joiiiia.w 
abode,  as  often  as  He  was  in  the  town,  in  the  house  of 
Peter, ^^^  who  lived  with  his  brother  Andrew  and  his  mother-  *"!?»'*  J"-  «i 

'  ^  Man;  17.  24. 

in-law.  Jt  had  a  courtyard  before  it,^°^  and  was  on  the  **'M»rk«<j 
shore  or  the  Lake,^^  but  it  was,  at  best,  only  the  home  of  ** J«j* » " 
a  rough -nandod  fisherman's  household. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM, 

*^°^H"^  rpHE  choice  of  Capernaum  by  Jesus  as  His  future  centre  was 
J-     significant    John  had  chosen  the  **  terrible  wilderness," 

Dootaiflw  with  its  "  vipers  and  scorpions,  and  drought/*^  Jesus  selected 
the  district  spoken  of  as  "  the  garden  of  God,**  and  "  Para- 
iLigbtfoot.L  dise/'^  John  had  lived  amidst  the  silence  of  desolation: 
Jesus  came  to  a  centre  of  business  and  travel,  to  live  amidst 
men.  John  kept  equally  aloof  from  priest,  prince,  or  governor, 
from  Rome  and  from  Jerusalem ;  Jesus  settled  in  a  garrison 
town,  noted  for  business,  and  near  Tiberias,  with  its  Idumean 
prince,  the  future  murderer  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  gay 
courtiers.  The  contrast  marked  the  vital  difference  between 
Hb  work  and  that  of  His  herald.  He  was  to  wear  no  prophet's 

*  KitLaaoi     mantle  like  John,  but  the  simple  dress  of  other  men  :*  toltiy 

no  stress  on  fasts,  to  enforce  no  isolation  from  any  class,  for 
He  came  to  all  men  irrespective  of  class  or  nation* 

Jesus  had  come,  in  fact,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  which  tbe 
glorious  panorama  around  Him  was  the  fit  emblem.  Th^ 
"  old  wine"  of  Judaism,  which  had  in  a  measure  characterize<? 
the  spirit  of  John,  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  "  new  wine  ol 

•  luik  14.25.    the  kingdom  of  God."*     John  had  sought  to  establish  that 

kingdom  anew  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  by  tr}nng  to  blend 
together  the  spiritual  and  the  external.  While  breaking 
away  in  some  respects  from  the  old  theocracy,  he  had 
sought  to  build  up  a  new  outward  constitution  for  Israel 
alone,  and  had  imposed  it,  with  its  burden  of  fastings,  wash- 
ings, and  endless  legal  requirements,  in  part,  on  the  nation 
at  large,  and  in  all  its  severity,  on  himself  and  his  disciples. 
He  had  proposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  mankind  by  an 
unnatural  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  by  the  austerities 
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of  ascetic  observance.  For  this  religion  of  endless,  hopeless,  char 
struggle  after  legal  purity,  which  carried  with  it  no  balm 
foi  the  heart,  and  enforced  morbid  bolation,  Jesus,  by  Hia 
settling  in  Capernaum,  substituted  that  of  peace  and  joy, 
and  of  a  healthy  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  citizenship 
\n  the  great  world.  The  religion  of  John  was  national, 
local,  and  unsatisfying,  and  marked  by  the  spirit  of  caste : 
that  of  Jesus  offered  the  splendid  contrast  of  a  faith  which 
rose  high  over  all  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Suited 
alike  for  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  it  cared  nothing  for 
outward  position,  or  the  changes  of  states  or  nationality, 
but  sought  only  to  meet  the  wants  and  longings  of  man,  in 
the  inner  infinite  world  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  which  no 
Herod  could  reach.  Recognizing  all  good,  wherever  found,  it 
gladly  drew  to  itself  all  that  was  true  and  pure,  and  rejoiced 
to  ally  itself  with  the  gifts  which  dignify  human  nature. 
The  Mend  of  man,  it  saw  in  every  soul  a  pearl,  hidden  op 
visible,  and  ennobled  every  honourable  human  calling  by 
enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  God.  It  lifted  men  above  care 
for  the  world  or  inclination  to  seek  it,  because  it  was  not  a 
religion  of  outward  forms,  of  harsh  legalities,  or  unnatural 
self-infliction  and  isolation,  but  the  religion  of  peace  and  joy 
in  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  calm  of  jarring  nature 
within — a  religion  which  gave  calmness  amidst  all  want,  and 
reflected  the  untroubled  image  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  amidst 
suffering  and  trial — a  religion  which  laid  the  agitations  and 
cares  of  the  bosom  to  rest,  by  the  pledge  of  divine  love  and 
pity.  The  sweet  fancy  of  the  Portuguese  mariner,  who, 
after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  amidst  storm  and  terrors,  found 
that  the  ocean  on  which  he  had  entered,  lay,  as  if  hushed 
asleep  before  him,  and  ascribed  its  calm  to  the  glittering 
form  of  the  southern  cross  shining  down  on  it,  was  to  be 
turned  into  fact,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hitherto  troubled  soul 
under  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  stay  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  at  this  time  was  very 
short  ^     He  had  resolved  to  attend  the  Passover,*  and  only .  johmik 
waited  till  it  was  time  to  do  so.*    No  details  have  been  left  *  '^■*-  '*'^ 
lis  of  this  earliest  ministry,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
encouraging,  for  even  at  a  later  date  its  recollections  waked 
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>JUAP.  XXX  painful  thoughts.^  The  determination  to  cany  His  message 
L^kiloiS;":  beyond  the  narrow  and  ungracious  circle  of  Capernaum, 
and  the  towns  around,  to  a  wider  sphere,  would  be  only 
strengthened  by  this  result  Jerusalem,  with  its  schools 
and  Temple,  was  the  place  fitted  beyond  all  others  for  Hw 
working  with  effect  He  did  not  wish  to  be  openly  recog- 
nized as  the  Messiah  as  yet,  but  it  was  imperative  now,  at 
the  opening  of  His  ministry,  that  he  should  visit  the  great 
centre  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  unostentatiously  open 
His  great  commission.  The  whole  country  locked  to  Jeru- 
salem as  its  religious  capital,  and  an  impression  made  there 
would  react  everywhere. 

The  month  of  April,  on  the  eve  of  the  15th  of  which 
the  Passover  was  eaten,  was  the  bright  spring  month  of  the 
year.      The   plains  were   covered  with  rich   green,  for  it 

«  The oM name  was  the  " eariuff  month,"*  and  the  grey  hills  lit  up  with  red 

of  the  month  °  i  i  ii  ^  i        i 

2?of  oSi*°  anemones,  rock  roses,  red  and  yellow, — ^the  convolvulus, 
marigold,  wild  geranium,  red  tulip,  and  a  hundred  other 

'  iui»tarimme  gloHCS,  for  it  wos  thc  " month  of  flowers."^  The  cuckoo, 
themoDihor  unseen,  as  here,  was  heard  around:  our  thrush  and  sweet- 
voiced  blackbird  flew  off  at  the  approach  of  a  passer  by : 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land :  the  song  oi 
the  lark  flooded  a  thousand  acres  of  upper  air,  and  the 
pastures  were  alive  with  flocks  and  herds.  The  roads  to 
Jerusalem  were  already  crowded  when  the  month  began. 

^  i)rut  u  14.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  from  Bashan,^®  daily 
passed  over  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the  Holy  City, 
and  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  from  "  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness,"  between  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  from  the  south  country  stretching 
away  from  Bethlehem,  were  in  great  excitement  to  bring 
their  charge  safely  to  the  Temple  market,  for  one  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  alone,  were  needed,  besides  thousands  of 
sheep  and  oxen.  The  roads  and  bridges  on  the  main 
lines  of  travel  through  the  whole  country  had  been  re- 
paired ;  all  tombs  whitewashed,  to  guard  those  coming  to 
the  feast  from  defilement^  by  unconscious  approach  to  them : 
the  fields  examined,  to  weed  out  whatever  illegal  mixtures 
of  plants  defiled   tlie  land:    and   the    springs    and  wells 
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cleansed  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims,  no  less  than  to  secure  Qhaf. 
theu'  legal  purity.^^  u  steiu.  m 

Jerusalem  was  in  its  glory.  The  whole  population  was  SlT**  *^ 
astir  from  the  earliest  morning,  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  day 
and  the  excitements  of  the  season.  The  hills  of  Moab  were 
hardly  purple  with  the  da^vn  before  the  Temple  courts^were 
crowded,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  rose  from  behind  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  leaving  the  morning  clouds  to  float  off  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
business  of  the  day  had  fully  begun.  The  golden  roofs  and 
marble  walls  of  the  Temple  reflected  a  dazzling  brightness  : 
the  King's  Pool,  beyond  the  Tyropoeon,  seemed  molten 
silver,  and  the  palms,  cypresses,  olives,  and  figs,  of  the 
palace  gardens,  and  among  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  on 
Zion  and  round  the  city,  bent  in  the  soft  lur.  The  con- 
course at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  immense,  but  it 
grew  even  greater  as  the  day  advanced.  The  streets  were 
blocked  by  the  crowds  from  all  parts,  who  had  to  make  their 
way  to  the  Temple,  past  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  cattle, 
pressing  on  in  the  sunken  middle  part  of  each  street  reserved 
for  them,  to  prevent  contact  and  defilement.  Sellers  of  all 
possible  wares  beset  the  pilgrims,  for  the  great  feasts  were, 
as  has  been  said,  the  harvest  time  of  all  trades  at  Jerusalem, 
just  as,  at  Mecca,  even  at  this  day,  the  time  of  the  great 
concourse  of  worshippers  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  is 
that  of  the  busiest  trade  among  the  merchant  pilgrims, 
who  form  the  caravans  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 

Inude  the  Temple  space,  the  noise  and  pressure  were,  if    AimwliI!  ° 
possible,  worse.     Directions  were  posted  up  to  keep  the    ^'^/^' 
right  or  the  left,  as  in  the  densest  thoroughferes  of  Lon-    StT**'**^ 
don.^    The  outer  court  which  others    than  Jews  might- Middoth,a 

i.% quoted  fe) 

enter,  and  which  was,  therefore,  known  as  the  Court  of  the  sn»ftin.«T. 
Heathen,  was  in  part,  covered  with  pens  for  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle,  for  the  feast  and  the  thank-oiFerings.  Sellers 
sliouted  the  merits  of  their  beasts,  sheep  bleated,  and  oxen 
lowed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  yearly  fair  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  crowds  added  to  the  din  and  tumult,  till  the  ser- 
^ces  in  the   neighbouring    courts   were  sadly   disturberl 
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Sellers  of  doveSy  for  poor  women  coming  for  purification, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,^*  and  for  others,  had  a  space 
set  apart  for  them.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  doves  was,  in 
great  measure,  secretly,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  them- 
selves: Hannas,  the  high  priest,  especially,  gaining  great 
profits  from  his  dove-cots  on  Moimt  Olivet  The  rents  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  and  the  profits  on  the  doves,  had 
led  the  priests  to  sanction  the  incongruity  of  thus  turning 
the  Temple  itself  into  a  noisy  market  Nor  was  this  all. 
Potters  pressed  on  the  pilgrims  their  clay  dishes  and  ovens 
for  the  Passover  Lamb  ;  hundreds  of  traders  recommended 
their  wares  aloud;  shops *^  for  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  all  else 
needed  for  sacrifices,  invited  customers,  and,  in  addition, 
persons  going  across  the  city,  with  all  kinds  of  burdens, 
shortened  their  journey  by  crossing  the  Temple  grounds. 
The  provision  for  paying  the  tribute,  levied  on  all,  for  the 
support  of  the  Temple,  added  to  the  distraction.  On  both 
sides  of  the  east  Temple  gate,  stalls  had  for  generations 
been  permitted  for  changing  foreign  money.  From  the 
fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month  money-changers  had  been 
allowed  to  set  up  their  tables  in  the  city,^*  and  from  the 
twenty-first,— or  twenty  days  before  the  Passover, — to  ply 
their  trade  in  the  Temple  itself.  Purchasers  of  materials 
for  offerings  paid  the  amount  at  special  stalls,  to  an  officer  of 
the  Temple,  and  received  a  leaden  cheque  for  which  they  got 
whajt  they  had  bought,  from  the  seller.  Large  sums,  more- 
over, were  changed,  to  be  cast,  as  free  offerings,  into  one  of 
the  thirteen  chests  which  formed  the  Temple  treasury.^^ 
Every  Jew,  no  matter  how  poor,  was,  in  addition,  required 
to  pay  yearly  a  half-shekel — about  eighteen  pence — as  atone- 
ment money  for  his  soul,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Temple. 
As  this  would  not  be  received  except  in  a  native  coin 
called  the  Temple  shekel, ^^  which  was  not  generally  current, 
strangers  had  to  change  their  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern 
money,  at  the  stalls  of  the  money-changers,  to  get  the  coin 
required.  The  trade  gave  ready  means  for  fraud,  whicli 
was  only  too  common.  Five  per  cent,  exchange  was 
charged,  but  this  was  indefinitely  increased  by  tricks  and 
chicanery,**  for  which  the  class  had  everj-where  earned  so 
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bad  a  name,  that,  like  the  publicans,  their  witness  would  ooaf^ 
not  be  taken  before  a  court  ^®  "  s«pr 

Jesus  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  monstrous  desecration 
of  His  Father's  house.  He  was  a  young  unknown  man, 
and  a  Galilean :  He  had  no  formal  authority  to  interfere, 
for  the  Temple  arrangements  were  under  the  priests  alone, 
but  the  sight  of  such  abuses,  in  a  place  so  holy,  roused  His 
inmost  spirit  Entering  the  polluted  Temple  space,  and 
gazing  round  on  the  tumult  and  manifold  defilements.  He 
could  not  remain  impassive.  Hastily  tying  together  some 
small  cords,  and  advancing  to  the  sellers  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen,  He  commanded  them  to  leave  the  Temple,  with  their 
property,  at  once,  and  drove  them  and  their  beasts  out  of 
the  gates.  The  sellers  of  doves  were  allowed  to  take  their 
cages  away,  but  they,  too,  had  to  leave.  The  money- 
changers fared  worst,  as  they  deserved.  Their  tables  were 
overturned,  and  they  themselves  expelled.  After  long  years 
the  Temple  was  once  more  sacred  to  God. 

That  one  man  should  have  effected  such  an  amazing  act 
may  have  been  due,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  starry  light 
which  shone  from  His  eyes,  and  to  the  divine  majesty  which 
beamed  frcwn  His  features,"*  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose such  a  miraculous  aid.  The  weakness  of  a  guilty 
conscience  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  supreme 
enthusiasna  on  the  other,  account  for  it.  All  were  under 
a  spell  for  the  moment.  It  was  an  act  such  as  Mattathias  or 
Judas  Maccaba3us  might  have  done,  and  prophet-like  as  it 
was,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  cause,  its  unique  heroism 
secured  its  triumph. 

The  authorities,  who  were  responsible  for  the  abuse  so 
astoundingly  corrected,  were  no  less  paralyzed  than  the 
multitude  at  large,  by  the  lofty  zeal  for  God  shown  thus 
strangely.  Rules  of  a  strictness  hitherto  unknown  were  ere- 
long announced,*  and,  for  the  moment,  put  in  force,  though, 
three  yeara  later,  things  had  become  as  bad  as  ever.  No 
one  could  henceforth  go  up  to  "  the  hill  of  the  Lord  "  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  or  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  or  with  money 
in  his  girdle,  or  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  with 
dust  on  his  feet,  and  no  one  might  carry  a  burden  of  any  kind 
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oBAP.xg.  through  the  Temple,  or  even  spit  within  the  holy  precincts.^' 
'  2SSui"  I*  was  felt  that  religion  had  received  a  deadly  injury  by  the 
^toD,  ttV*  evils  against  which  the  GalUaean  stranger  had  thus  signally 
protested,  and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige they  had  themselves  so  fiitally  injured. 

It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  His  office  to  act  as  Jesus 
had  done.  As  His  Father's  House,  the  Temple  was  supremely 
under  His  care,  and  He  only  exercised  His  rights  and  duties, 
as  the  Messiah,  in  cleansing  it  as  He  did.  It  was  a  sign  and 
commencement  of  the  spiritual  cleansing  He  came  to  inau 
gurate  :  a  note  struck  which  disclosed  the  character  of  His 
»ob.i4ti  future  work.  Zechariah^^  had  said  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  **  the  trader  would  no  more  be  in  the  House  of 
Jehovah," '  and  thus  even  the  prophets,  whom  the  nation 
honoured,  seemed  to  endorse  His  act. 

The  priests  could  say  nothing  condemnatory,  but  could 
only  raise  the  question  why  He  should  have  taken  it  upon 
Him  to  assume  authority  which  they  claimed.  They  were 
irritated  beyond  bounds,  and  doubtless  indulged  their  scorn 
at  a ''prophet,"  who  took  on  Himself  the  duties  of  the 
Temple  police.  Yet  the  people,  by  their  silence,  showed 
that  they  approved  the  act,  though  it  implied  condemnation 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  colleagues,  and  had  attacked  a 
custom  sanctioned  by  age,  established  by  formal  authority, 
and  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Temple  and  its 
services.  The  crowds  of  pilgrims  also  honoured  the  act  of 
the  young  Galilajan,  of  whom  strange  rumours  had  reached 
them  from  the  Jordan,  instinctively  feeling  that  it  was 
right  Jesus  had  made  His  entrance  on  public  notice,  in  a 
way  that  struck  the  popular  imagination, — ^as  a  true  prophet, 
who  witnessed  fearlessly  for  God,  against  the  desecration 
of  His  house.  The  feeling  towards  Him  was  half  enthu- 
siastic, half  respectful;  His  enemies  were  confused  and 
paralyzed.  He  was  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  HostS) 
and  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  the  way  to  an  easy  triumph 
were  to  be  expected  forthwith. 

But  He  and  the  people  had  wholly  different  conceptions 
of  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  He  had  acted  as  He  had  done 
from  no  personal  end     His  disciples  saw  that  it  was  con- 
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auming  zeal  for  His  Father's  glory,  that  had  animated  ohar 
Him  ;^^  a  welling  up  of  holy  indignation.  He  had  exercised  «  Joim  ii  m. 
the  prophet's  office,  of  striking  for  the  true,  and  the  pure ; 
a  right  which  has  been  used  in  all  ages,  by  lofty  natures, 
when  instituted  means,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times, 
fail  to  stem  growing  corruption.^^  Such  an  act  could  not »  Mck«.  Kom 
be  done,  without  overpowering,  unreflecting  earnestness, 
and  zeal  kindled  into  a  flame,  but  this  divine  earnest  zeal 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  purest,  for  without  it,  in  fallen 
times,  nothing  great  can  be  done.^'  Yet  He  was  the  Prince  "  uuiwmn'i 
of  Peace.  It  was  not  His  feature  to  strive,  or  to  make  His  "•• 
voice  heard  in  the  streets.^*  To  have  taken  the  tide  of»*  Hftttw" 
popular  feeling  at  the  full,  would  have  led  Him  to  triumphs 
for  which  He  had  no  desire,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to 
His  views,  instead  of  advancing  them.  Numbers  were,  perhaps, 
willing  to  have  believed  that  he  might  be  the  Messiah,  had 
He  announced  Himself  as  such,  but  the  Law  had  been  given 
of  old  amidst  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  they  expected 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  proclaimed  with  equal 
sublimity.  Unostentatious  illustrations  of  divine  power, 
such  as  healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or 
the  ears  of  the  deaf,  were  not  enough.  They  desired  public 
and  national  miracles,  which  would  glorify  Israel,  and 
astonish  the  world.  But  it  was  no  part  of  His  plan  to 
attract  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  or  to  minister  to  national 
pride,  or  inaugurate  a  dispensation  of  fear  or  force.  His 
Kingdom  was  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  outward 
suffi*ages;  in  the  calm  realms  of  truth,  not  in  those  of 
political  strife. 

The  authorities  could  take  no  violent  measures,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  asking  Him  for  some  "sign,"  to 
justify  His  act  by  its  divine  authority,  and  incidentally 
reveal  His  claim  on  their  homage,  if,  perchance,  He  might 
prove  the  Messiah.  The  question  must  have  raised  the 
sense  of  His  supreme  right  as  consecrated  Son  of  God,  and 
involved  the  condemnation  of  those  by  whom  such  a  state 
of  things  had  been  allowed.  Why  had  they,  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  Temple,  been  so  powerless  or  negligent 
against  such  desecration  ?    If  they  had  thus  failed,  who  but 
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3HAP.XXX,  the  Messiah  alone,  could  cleanse  the  sanctuary,  not  partly, 
and  for  a  time,  but  perfectly,  and  for  ever  ?  He  answered 
them,  therefore,  as  their  Rabbis  were  wont  to  do,  with  an 
enigmatical  sentence,  which  He  left  them  to  unriddle  as  they 
could. 8^  "  Destroy  this  Temple,**  said  He,  doubtless  pointing 
as  He  did  so,  to  His  person, — ^that  Temple  of  God,  pure  and 
sacred  beyond  all  others, — "  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."  The  sound  of  the  words  to  a  Jew,  and  their  apparent 
meaning,  were  alike  audacious.  He  was  standing  amid 
the  long  and  lofty  marble  arcades  of  the  sacred  building ; 
amidst  its  courts,  paved  with  'costliest  stones,  and  rising 
terrace  above  terrace ;  its  vast  spaces,  built  up  with  incredible 
labour,  and  equal  magnificence,  from  the  valley,  hundreds  of 
feet  below ;  its  sanctuary,  ablaze  with  gold ;  its  wonderful 
gates  of  silver  and  gold,  and  Corinthian  brass,  which  were 
the  national  pride.  The  very  existence  of  the  nation  was 
identified  with  the  inviolability  of  the  Temple.  It  had  been 
already  building  for  forty-six  years,  and  was  not  yet  finished, 
for  eighteen  thousand  workmen  were  still  employed  on  some 
incomplete  parts  of  it,  thirty  years  after  this,  and  were  paid 

■  Under  ui«     off  whcu  thclr  work  was  done,^*  only  a  few  years  before  the 

AiSiSLsin     destruction  of   the   city.     The  passionate    fanaticism  for 

Ani^/?  a  structure  so  splendid,  and  so  bound  tip  with  the  hopes 

and  pride  of  the  nation,   was   incredible.      It  seemed  to 

them  under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah.     Antiochus 

Epiphanes,   its  great    enemy,  had  perished  miserably  and 

»  2UM&9.  shamefully  in  Persia.**  Crassus,  who  had  plundered  its 
treasures,  had  fallen  with  his  army,  amidst  the  thirsty 
sands  of  the  desert.  Pompey,  who  had  intruded  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  had  been  murdered  by  an  Egyptian  centurion, 
and  his  headless  trunk  had  been  left  exposed  on  the  strand 
of  Egypt.  To  touch  the  Temple  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew, 
to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.  Perverting  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  therefore,  into  an  allusion  to  the  building 
which  they  revered  with  such  a  zealous  idolatry,  they 
tauntingly  reminded  Him  of  the  years  it  had  taken  to  build, 
and  scouted  His  supposed  proposal  to  destroy  and  restore  it 
so  quickly. 
No  utterance  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  of  which  He 
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did  not  foresee  the  full  effect,  and  this  answer,  as  He  knew,  ^^^ 

was  a  veiled  anticipation  of  His  earthly  end.    The  cry  that 

the  Temple  was  in  danger  would  at  any  moment  rouse  the 

Whole  race  to  revenge  the  insult  with  the  fury  of  despair, 

or  perish  in  the  attempt  The  resentment  felt  at  such  words, 

may  therefore  be  judged.     Three  years  later  it  was  by  their 

perversion  that  the  high  priests  sought  His  death,  and  they 

were  coarsely  flung  as  a  taunt  against  Him,  when  He  hung 

on  the  Cross.    Nor  were  they  forgotten  even  afterwards,  for 

they  were  made  an  aggravation  of  the  charges  against  the 

first  martyr,  Stephen,  as  His  follower.^^  •  2^'**  * 

But  they  meant  something  of  deepest  significance  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  Though,  doubtless,  in  their  direct  import  a 
concealed  announcement  of  Hia  own  death  and  resurrection, 
they  had  wider  applications.  "  Your  whole  religion,"  they 
implied,  "  in  as  far  as  it  rests  on  this  Temple,  is  corrupt  and 
sunken,  but  He  is  already  here,  who,  when  that  Temple 
passes  away,  as  pass  away  it  must,  will  restore  it  in  unspeak- 
ably greater  glory,  and  His  doing  so  will  be  the  sign  He 
gives."  ^  All  this  lay  in  His  veiled  sentence.  "  Do  you  *  ewim. 
really  wish  a  sign  jfrom  me,  of  my  divine  authority  over  this  ^-  ••^• 
Temple  ?  You  shall  have  the  highest.  Destroy  this  Temple, 
which  will  surely  one  day  fall,  though,  while  it  stands,  I 
wish  it  to  be  pure  and  worthy  :  destroy  it,  if  you  choose,  and 
with  it  let  all  your  corrupted  religion  perish :  I  shall, 
presently,  rebuild  it  again,  with  far  greater  glory  than  it 
can  now  boast,  for  this  Temple  is  the  desecrated  and  fallen 
work  of  men's  hands,  but  mine  will  be  pure:  a  Temple 
of  the  religion  of  Spirit  and  truth,  which  ynW.  be  established 
by  my  resurrection,  on  the  third  day,  and  will  be  immortal 
and  indestructible." 

In  the  answer  of  Jesus,  indeed,  lay,  already,  the  whole 
future  of  His  Church.  The  history  of  His  life  and  of  His 
work  is  linked  to  this  earliest  utterance.  The  magnificent 
Temple  He  that  day  cleansed  was  soon  to  be  destroyed, 
mainly  through  the  guilt  of  those  who  sought  so  fanatically 
to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  abuses.  But,  even  before  it  rose  in 
flames  flx>m  the  torch  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  fell,  stone 
Grom   stone,    before   his   tools,  another   temple,   far  more 
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oHAP.xxx  wonderful,  had  risen  silently,  In  the  spirits  of  men,  to  taie 
its  place — a  temple  pure  and  eternal,  which  He  had  now 
dimly  foreshadowed,  at  this  first  moment  of  His  public 
career.  Yet,  even  the  Church  was  in  no  such  high  seiig^ 
the  Temple  of  God  as  the  mysterious  person  of  Jesus  Him- 
self— ^the  holiest  tabernacle  of  God  amongst  men  ever  vouch- 
safed— the  true  Shekinah — ^the  visible  Incarnation  of  the 

•  John  L 14;    Dlvinc.^    Aftcr  thc  crucifixiou,  aud  the  resurrection,^  the 
cioi:a.»;i.i».  exact  fulfilment  of  His  words,  in  these  two  great  events, 

•  John  %ti.  /  o  » 

struck  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  more  than  any  other 
meaning  they  might  have.      "  He  spoke  of  the  Temple  ^  of 
••  joima.iL     His  body."  •^    True  in  other  senses,  it  was  pre-eminently  so 
in  this. 

With  such  an  old-prophet-like  first  appearance,  followed 
up,  as  it  was,  by  acts  of  miraculous  power,  equal,  no  doubt^ 
in  character  and  greatness,  to  the  examples  elsewhere  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  it  is  no  wonder  to  learn  that  many 

•  joiuiia     believed  on  Him.^^    Yet  He  received  no  one  into  the  circle 

of  His  closer  personal  following  from  those  thus  impressed. 
No  Scribe  or  Rabbi,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a  common 
townsman  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow  Him.  "  He 
did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,"  nor  honour  any  of  them 
with  the  confidence  He  had  shown  in  some  of  His  Galilaean 
disciples.  Nor  did  He  relax  this  caution  at  any  future  time, 
for  though  he  gained  many  friends  in  Judea,  as  we  discover 
incidentally.  He  surrounded  Himself  with  Galilaeaixs  to  the 
end  of  His  life.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  simpler  peasants  of  the  north :  they 
were  curious  and  excitable,  rather  than  deep  and  earnest^ 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  which  flourished  especially 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  was  pre-eminently  unfitted 
to  understand  Him,  or  ally  itself  closely  with  Him.  The 
keen  glance  of  Jesus  saw  this  from  the  first  There  were, 
doubtless,  many  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of  Jerusalem 
who  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  school-wisdom 
and  priestly  system,  and,  fretting  uneasily  under  the  rule  of 
a  Herod,  or  of  a  Roman  governor,  were  well  inclined  to  join 
a  true  Israelitish  king ;  many,  possibly,  who  even  secretly 
admired  Jesus,  and  were  ready  to  recognize  Him  as  the 
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Messiah,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  safely.  But  John,  ™af. 
who  was  himself  a  Galilaean,  and  knew  that  Jesus  had  made 
only  Galila^ans  His  confidential  friends,  reveals,  in  his  sen- 
tentious epigrammatical  way,  His  estimate  of  such  doubtful 
support.  "  He  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,  because  He 
knew  all  men,  and  because  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
bear  witness  respecting  Him,  as  man."  A  cheerful  witness 
to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  He  always  welcomed,  when  it 
came  freely ;  but  as  to  the  other — He  knew  men's  hearts.  He 
could  see  that  they  were  willing  to  honour  Him  as  a 
human  king,  and  Viaty  only  from  His  wonderful  works  and 
miracles,  and  they,  unmistakably,  expected  a  human  king- 
dom at  His  hands.  To  rule,  as  a  man,  over  men,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  seek  the  support  of  the  powerful,  who 
would  lend  themselves  for  personal  ends,  and  act  on  mere 
human  maxims.  But  such  men  would  be  no  counsellors, 
helpers,  or  servants  in  founding  and  spreading  the  Kingdom 
of  Truth. 

Among  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  however,  there  was  one, 
the  representative  of  many  whose  names  are  unrecorded,^^ «  joim  ii  w 
who  was  deeply  moved  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the  young 
GaUkean.  He  bore  the  Greek  name  Nicodemus,  *  and  was  a 
ruler,  or  foremost  man,  in  the  religious  world  of  Jerusalem, 
a  member  of  its  governing  class,  and,  in  sentiment  and 
party,  a  Pharisee.  He  was,  moreover,  wealthy,  and,  thus, 
in  many  respects,  one  whose  support,  at  such  a  time,  would 
have  been  eagerly  grasped  at,  had  Jesus  proposed  to  found 
a  kingdom  in  which  the  aids  of  human  expediency  were 
admitted,  as  in  political  systems.  He  was  a  man  of  advanced 
years  and  high  position,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  done 
good  service  to  Christ's  worldly  interests  among  the  in- 
tluential  classes,  and  have  even  helped  towards  a  coalition 
of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  with  Him,  had  his  aims  been 
national,  and  religio-political,  like  theirs.  There  was,  in- 
evitably, a  strong  prejudice  in  Jerusalem  against  a  move- 
ment which  had  begun  in  Galilee,  and  was  supported  by 
Galilasans,  and  Nicodemus  might  have  helped  to  counteract 
It  It  was  a  condition  of  his  connection  with  Jesus,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  secret      Constitutionally  timid,  he 
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could  not  brave  the  social  proscription  and  ridicule,  whicb 
would  follow  an  open  adherence;  for,  though  no  overt 
hostility  to  the  New  Teacher  had  yet  broken  out  in  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  clear  that  its  doing  so  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  honest,  and  earnest,  but 
could  not  yet  make  the  sacrifice  an  open  alliance  demanded. 
Indeed,  his  caution  clung  to  him  to  the  end  of  Christ's  life, 
for  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  his  name  re-appears, 
his  weak  indirectness  is  plainly  shown.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  rulers  had  determined  to  use  violence  against 
Jesus,  we  find  him  trying  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  pur- 

■  John  7. 50.  pose,  by  a  general  question  which  did  not  commit  himself,^ 
and  when  all  was  over,  it  was  not  till  he  had  caught  spirit 
enough  from  the  example  of  one  of  his  own  class,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  that  he  ventured  to  own  his  reverence  for  the 
dead  Saviour,  by  bringing  his  bountiful  gift  of  spices  to 

»  ioimi9,».  embalm  Him.®^  At  his  first  interview,  he  did  not  venture 
to  visit  Jesu^  openly,  but  came  to  Him  by  night. 

As  a  Rabbi,  Nicodemi\s  was,  necessarily,  skilled  in  the 
subtle  expositions  of  the  Law  for  which  his  order  was  famous, 
and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  throughout, 
but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  artificial  explanations  of  the 
schools,  and  was  profoundly  unconscious  of  their  deeper 
meaning.  Like  others,  he  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
set  up  a  theocracy  distinguished  by  zealous  fulfilment  of 
the  Law ;  every  Israelite,  as  such,  forming  a  member  of  it 
Greeting  Jesus  as  one  whom  he,  and  others  in  his  position, 
acknowledged  to  be  a  Rabbi,  he  opened  the  interview  by  a 
compliment,  intended  to  lead  to  the  point  he  had  at  heart. 
Any  question  as  to  his  own  admission  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  had  not  crossed  his  mind.  The  traditions  of  his 
brother  Rabbis  had  taught  him  that  while  "  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  be  as  the  burning  of  a  furnace  in  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  Israel,  as  such,  would  be  saved;"  that 
"  there  was  a  part  allotted  to  all  Israel  in  the  world  to  come," 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  "  God 
had  sanctified  Israel  to  Himself  for  ever,"  and  made  ever)* 
Jew,  as  such,  on  a  footing,  as  to  His  love  and  favour,  with 
*  all  the  Angels  of  the  Presence,  and  all  the  Angels  of  Praise, 
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and  with  all  the  Holy  Angels  that  stand  before  Hiin."*^"^  chap^ 
Hence,  he  only  wished  to  know  the  duties  required  of  him  "  |^^  ^  „ 
as  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  Jesus  appeared  Jtot^"^* 
to  be  sent  from  God  to  set  up.  Christ,  in  an  instant,  saw  into  aeS  UT* 
the  speaker's  heart.  So  far  from  making  any  attempt  to 
win  him,  or  from  abating  His  demands,  as  a  compromise  in 
favour  of  one  whose  support  might  be  so  advantageous,  He 
cut  him  short  by  a  statement  which  must  have  thrown 
his  whole  thoughts  into  confusion.  Trusting  implicitly 
to  lus  being  a  Jew,  as  a  divine  title  to  citizenship  in  the 
new  theocracy,  and  thinking  only  of  formal  acts  by  which 
he  might  show  his  devotion,  and  increase  his  claim  to  the 
favour  of  God,  here  and  hereafter,  he  is  met  by  an  announce- 
ment, that  neither  national  descent,  nor  the  uttermost 
exactness  of  Pharisaic  observance,  nor  any  good  works, 
however  great,  as  such,  availed  at  all  to  secure  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  He  had  supposed  Jesus  a  Rabbi, 
and  had  expected  to  hear  some  new  legal  precepts,  but  he 
is  told  that  not  only  has  he  no  title  whatever,  as  a  Jew,  to 
share  in  the  new  kingdom,  but  that  he  cannot  hope  to  earn 
one.  Jewish  theology  knew  nothing  higher  than  an  exact 
equivalent  in  good  or  evil,  for  every  act.  "An  eye  for  an 
eye,"  both  here  and  hereafter,  was  its  only  conception.  A 
legal  precisian  had  a  right  to  heaven ;  the  neglect  of 
Levitical  righteousness  shut  its  gates  on  the  soul. 

Jesus  broadly  told  him  that  his  whole  conceptions  were 
fundamentally  wrong.  "Every  man,  whatever  his  legal 
standing,  must  be  born  again,  if  he  would  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.*  To  do  so  is  not  a  question  of  outward  acts,  legal, 
or  moral,  but  of  their  motive."  The  idea  of  being  "bom 
again  "  should  not  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  for  it  was  a  saying  of  the  Scribes  that  "  a  proselyte 
is  like  a  child  new  bom/'^  and  "  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  «  jvrvno^ 
and  th:  "creating  a  clean  heart  and  renewmg  a  right  gpjji^^ 
Hpirit,"^*  are  expressions  that  must  have  been  familiar  to^^^^^ 
him  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  But 
the  full  meaning  of  such  terms  had  been  lost  in  the 
prevailing  extemalism.  He  took  the  words  in  their  literal 
sense.      In  his  perplexity,    he    supposed  that  what   was 
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OBAP.  xxx  demanded  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  nationality, 
which,  he  assumed,  already  opened  an  unquestioned  entrance 
for  him  into  the  theocracy. 

Jesus  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  forthwith  explained 
His  meaning  more  fully.  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  He  told 
him,  "  was  none  the  less  a  true  kingdom  that  it  stood  aloof 
from  politics,  and  had  none  of  the  outward  characteristica 
of  earthly  states.  It  had  no  civil  judges,  but  it  had  its  laws, 
and  by  these  all  its  subjects  would  hereafter  be  tried,  beyond 
the  grave.  It  had  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  also,  and 
these  were  belief  in  Himself  as  its  Founder,  Legislator,  and 
future  Judge,  and  open  confession  of  that  belief  by  the  rite 
of  Baptism,  with  which  Nicodemus  was  already  familiar, 
from  the  ministry  of  John.  There  could  be  no  admission  of 
any  one,  high  or  low,  at  a  secret  interview,  to  be  followed 
by  concealment  of  the  relation  thus  formed  with  Himself. 
There  must  be  personal  homage  and  submission  to  Him,  but 
it  must  also  be  frankly  and  publicly  avowed. " 

Nor  was  Nicodemus  left  to  suppose  that  any   outward 

and  formal  act,  even  if  inclusive  of  these  demands,  would 

alone  suffice.     Baptism  was  but  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual 

revolution  so  complete  that  it  might  well  be  described  as  a 

new  birth.     All  men  were  by  nature  sinful,  and  needed  a 

moral  transformation,  which  would  make  them  as  naturally 

seek  the  pure  and  holy  as  they  had  sought  the  opposite. 

Citizenship  in  His  kingdom  was  a  gift  of  God  Himself;  the 

re-creation  of  the  moral  nature  by  His  Spirit,  as  the  result  of 

which  the  soul  hungered  after  good,  as,  before,  after  sin. 

Nor  was  Nicodemus  to  wonder  at  such  a  statement    God's 

•  schieiei^      influence  on  the  heart  was  like  the  flowing  wind'^ — ^free, 

^^^ »    felt,  and  yet  mysterious.     It  came  as  it  listed,  its  presence 

was  felt  by  its  results,  but  all  besides  was  beyond  our 

knowledge.™ 

Teaching  so  fundamentally  different  from  all  his  previous 
ideas,  and  involving  conceptions  so  unique  and  sublime,  was 
for  the  time  incomprehensible.  The  startled  listener  could 
only  mutter,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  Nicodemus,  it 
seems  very  probable,  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  religious 
world  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  three  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
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while  it  existed,  were  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  ™^ 
the  "  Master,"or  wise  man,*^  and  Jesus  appears  to  address  him  •  f^*£jJ^J|^^ 
as  "  Master,''  in  subdued  reproach  at  his  perplexity.  "  Art  t  iJLjl"'* 
thou,"  He  asked,  *'  the  teacher," — ^well  kno\vn  and  recognized 
as  such— the  wise  man-— even  by  title,  "  and  dost  not  know 
these  things  ?  I  speak  only  what  I  know  and  have  seen,  in 
the  eternal  world,  and  you  hesitate  to  believe  Me.  If  I  have 
told  you  thus  of  what  is  matter  of  experience,  and  runs  its 
course  in  the  human  heart  during  this  earthly  life,  and  you 
think  it  incomprehensible,  how  will  you  believe  if  I  tell  you 
the  higher  truths  of  the  kingdom — ^those  heavenly  mysteries 
which  concern  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man  ? 
No  other  can  reveal  such  matters,  for  no  man  has  ever 
ascended  to  heaven  *o  learn  them ;  but  I  am  He — the  Messiah, 
foretold,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  by  your  prophet  Daniel, — who 
have  come  down  from  heaven,  and,  even  now,  have  there  my 
peculiar  home  and  seat  Let  Me  vouchsafe  you  some  glimpses 
of  the  true  nature  of  my  kingdom.  I  come  not  as  a  triumphant 
earthly  monarch,  but  to  suffer.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  to  save  those  who  believed  in  it, 
io  must  I  be  lifted  up — ^how,  you  shall  know  hereafter — 
that  all  who  believe  in  Me  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  I  have  come  to  carry  out,  as  a  suffering  Messiah,  the 
high  purpose  of  God's  eternal  love  for  the  salvation  of  man." 
"  You  seek  eternal  life :  it  can  be  had  only  by  believing 
on  Me.  He  who  does  so,  has  his  reward  even  here,  in  the 
love,  light,  and  peace  which  flow  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  are  the  earnest  of  future  glory.  I  have  not  come  w> 
judge  men,  for  to  judge  would  have  been  to  condemn.  I 
come  to  save.  They  who  reject  Me  are,  indeed,  judged  and 
condemned  already,  for  when  I,  the  Light,  have  come  to 
them,  they  have  shown  their  character  by  preferring  the 
darkness  of  sin.  Men  separate  themselves  into  good  and 
evil,  before  God,  by  their  bearing  towards  Me.  The  evil 
wish  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  to  be  let  stay  in  moral 
darkness,  to  follow  out  their  sinful  desires,  but  he  who  seeks 
the  truth  comes  to  Me  to  have  more  light."  Thus,  the  evil 
stand  self-condemned :  the  good  rejoice  in  their  growing 
hght,  as  an  earnest  of  heaven." 
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CHAP.  XXX  The  astonishing  originality  of  such  language  is  altogether 
unique.  At  His  first  appearance,  though  still  a  young  man, 
without  the  sanction  of  success,  or  the  weight  of  positioiu 
or  the  countenance  of  the  schools,  Jesus  bears  Himself,  with 
calm  unconsciousness  of  eflfbrt,  as  altogether  superior  to  His 
visitor.  A  born  Jew,  He  speaks  as  the  Lawgiver  of  a  new 
theocracy  which  He  has  come  to  found,  in  place  of  that  of 
Moses,  whom  they  almost  worshipped.  He  lajrs  down  con- 
ditions of  unbending  strictness  as  indispensable  to  an 
entrance  into  the  new  community  thus  to  be  established, 
though  He  has  nothing  to  offer  but  privation  and  self- 
denial,  as  the  earthly  result  of  joining  it.  He  moves  at 
His  ease  amidst  subjects  the  most  august  and  mysterious : 
demands  the  personal  homage  of  those  who  would  enter 
His  kingdom,  and  promises  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of 
sincere  acceptance  of  Hb  claims.  Repudiating  the  aids  to 
which  others  might  have  looked,  seeking  no  support  fi:x)ni 
the  powerful,  or  from  the  crowd,  to  facilitate  His  design; 
He  speaks  of  Himself,  even  now,  when  obscure  and  alone, 
as  a  king,  and  shows  a  serene  composure  in  extending  His 
royalty  over  even  the  souls  of  men.  In  the  presence  of  a 
famous  Rabbi,  he  claims  to  be  the  light^  to  which  all  men, 
^without  exception,  must  come,  who  love  the  truth.  His 
first  utterance  anticipates  the  highest  claims  of  His  last. 
An  humble  Galilean,  easy  of  access,  sympathetic,  obscure, 
He  calmly  announces  Himsielf  as  the  Son  of  Man,  whose 
home  is  heaven:  as  knowing  the  counsels  of  God  firom 
eternity :  as  the  only-begotten  .Son  of  the  Eternal,  and  the 
arbiter  of  eternal  life  or  death  to  the  world.  It  is  idle  to 
speak  of  any  merely  human  utterances,  even  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  race,  in  the  presence  of  such  thoughts  and 
words  as  these:  they  are  the  voice  of  a  higher  sphere, 
though  falling  from  the  lips  of  one  who  walked  as  a  man 
amongst  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

PROM  JERUSALEM  TO  SAMARIA. 

THE  stay  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  was  short,  for  He  had  ohap.  xxaa 
come  up  only  to  attend  the  Passover,  and  to  open  His 
Great  Commission  in  the  reUgious  centre  of  the  nation, 
before  the  vast  throngs  of  pilgrims  frequenting  the  feast 
Nor  were  the  results  disappointing,  for  "  many  believed  in 
His  name,  when  they  saw  the  mintcles  which  He  did  "  during 
the  week.^   With  the  departure  of  the  multitudes,  however,  i  john3.s8. 
He,  also,  left,  to  enter  wdth  His  disciples  on  His  first  wide 
circuit  of  preaching  and  teaching,  for,  though  a  beginning 
had  already  been  made  in  Galilee,*  it  had  been  on  a  much «  Aoti  lo.  r. 
smaller  scale. 

The  district  thus  favoured  embraced  the  whole  of  Judea, 
which  extended,  on  the  south,  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
at  Beersheba,  far  south  of  Hebron ,  to  the  lowlands  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  on  the  west ;  to  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  east,  and,  on  the  north,  to  Akrabbim,  the 
frontier  village  of  Samaria,  which  lay  among  the  hills, 
twenty-five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Jerusalem.*  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  very  likely 
shared  the  journey,  that  it  extended  "  throughout  all 
Judea,"*  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  towns  and  villages  ■  accb  lo.  ar 
thus  early  favoured  with  the  Message  of  the  New  King- 
dom* 

How  long  the  tour  lasted  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
have  occupied  some  months,  for  He  "  tarried  "  from  time  to 
time,  at  different  points,  He  Himself  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  His  disciples  baptizing  the  converts  gained.  It  was 
not  fitting  that  Jesus  should  Himself  administer  the  rite 
which  admitted  citizens  to  His  spiritual  kingdom.     Baptism, 
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OHAP.xxxL  which  had  been  introduced  by  John  as  a  symbol  of  repen- 
tance and  spiritual  renewal,  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  had  now  acquired  the  far  grander  significance  of  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  already  come. 
John's  baptism  had  implied  a  vow  to  live  in  the  strict 
and  painful  Jewish  asceticism  of  washings,  fasts,  and  legal 
observances ;  that  of  Jesus  transformed  this  life  into  one  of 

Fw«id,v.  M&  divine  liberty  and  loving  joy.*  The  material  baptism,  more- 
over, was  but  the  symbol,  and  might  well  be  left  to  His 
disciples,  Himself  retaining  the  far  grander  ministry  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  cleansed  the  moral  nature, 
as  water  did  the  body.  They  had  the  emblem :  He,  as 
became  a  King,  kept  in  His  own  hands  the  substance  and 
reality.  To  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to  baptize,  was  hare- 
after,  even  in  St.  Paul's  view,  the  special  commission  of 

•  1  dor.  1 17.    an  Apostie.*     Humbler  agencies  could  be  left  to  perform 

the  rite:    to  the  higher  office,  Jesus  devoted  His  higher 
rank. 

The  introduction  of  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  is  mentioned  only  by  St  John.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  omissions  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  that  careful  examination  would  find  indirect 
indications  that  it  not  only  began  with  the  opening  of 
Christ's  ministry,  but  continued,  throughout,  till  the  close. 
Yet,  both  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  mention  the  command 
given  by  Jesus  immediately  before  His  ascension,  to  bapti2e 
all  nations,  without  any  indication  of  its  being  the  continu- 
ance of  an  existing  custom,  rather  than  the  re-introduction 
of  what  had  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance.     Possibly,  the 

1  Bimu,T.847.  extension  of  the  rite  to  all  nations,^  may  have  been  the 
special  reason  of  its  being  thus  prominently  noticed, 
but,  more  probably,    the   opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical 

'  John  4. 1.  authorities,  which  broke  out  into  active  hostility  ^  as  soon 
as  the  new  movement  grew  popular,  and  forced  Jesus  to 
leave  Judea,  made  it  necessary  to  disarm  opposition  by 
suspending  the  practice. 

•  John  1. 1%  24.      The  ecclesiastical  world  of  the  day — ^priests,  dders,  and 

•  ^tijj.    scribes — ^had  rejected  the  mission    of  John.     They  had 
m'i£?».4.  inquired  into  his  claims,®  attended  his  preaching,^  and  held 
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intercourse    with  his  disciples,^®  but  they  had  not  been  ohapjcxxl 
baptized.     They  "rejected  ^e  counsel  of  God  against  them-  ■•  i«*e7.M^» 
selves,"  and  even  went  so  far,  in  order  to  discredit  John  with 
the  multitude,  as  to  insinuate  that  he  "  had  a  devil."    His 
real  offence  was  having  stood  aloof  from  them — ^the  estab- 
lished religious  authorities — and  he  had  shocked  their  self- 
complacency,  and  bnpeached  their  theology,  by  declaring 
the  worthlessnesa,  before  God,  of  mere  nationality.     But 
Jesus  was  already  treading  in  the  same  steps,  and  had  gone 
even  further  in  independence  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  in 
His  acts  and  teachings ;  in  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and 
in  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus.     Before  long,  moreover, 
His  movement  assumed  greater  importance  than  John's,  and 
threatened  to  draw  the  whole  nation  from  allegiance  to  the 
dignitaries  of  Jerusalem.     The  fate  of  John,  moreover,  was, 
probably,    in  great  part,  due  to   his    being  under   official 
censure,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  Salim  were  in  Judea, 
or  even  in  Samaria,  os  many  suppose,  that  the  machinations 
of  the  authorities  had  contributed  to  his  arrest,  and  to  his 
being  handed  over  to  Antipas.^^    He  had  fled  for  safety  to"8«pp.in.m 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  under  Roman  law,  but  it 
is  wholly   in  keeping  with  Pilate's  treacherous  nature  to 
believe,  that  in  his  dread  of  the  priests  and   Kabbis,  the 
Roman  governor  consented  to  seize  the  prophet,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  death,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  Jesus  Him- 
self.^^    With  such  a  catastrophe  in  mind,  it  would  have  u  mmnger 
been  opposed  to  the  calm  prudence  with  which  Jesus  at    puuohn fn** 
all  times  acted,  to  have  sought  the  publicity  and  excite-    ^S^j^hhii 
ment  soon  developed  in  connection  witii  His  early  baptismal    ^SSfoi 

.1        .  HerodiM. 

2cltIienn£rS.  Cbrlatenthtau 

It  is  a  question,  besides,  whether  the  official  opposition 
which  made  any  action  inexpedient  that  tended  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  did  not,  also,  compel  delay  in  the  outward 
organization  of  the  new  communion  which  Jesus  came  to 
found.  His  spiritual  kingdom  could  be  proclaimed,  its 
laws  and  privileges  made  known,  and  citizens  gained,  as 
disciples,  in  detail,  but  their  final  enrolment  as  a  distinct 
society  would  likely  have  resulted  in  the  instant  arrest  of 
their  leader.     The  air  was  too  full  of  political  rumours,  in 
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OHAP.  xaxL  connection  with  a  national  Mesdah,  to  have  made  that  organ- 
i2ation  practicable  while  Jesus  lived,  which  was  at  once 
announced  after  His  death.  If  this  were  so,  baptism,  as  the 
symbol  of  entrance  into  the  new  society,  might  be  well 
deferred  till  that  society  was  actually  begun,  on  the  day  of 

"forC";    Pentecost.!' 
lao^ii^i,      The  burden   of    Christ's    preaching,   while   journeying 
throughout  Judea,  was,  no  doubt^  the  same  as  that  of  His 
Galilaean  ministry  a  little  later,  and  as  that  of  John's— 

''^V:''^  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand/'^*  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  His  openly  proclaiming  Himself 
as  the  Messiah,  though  He  acted  from  the  first  as  such, 
without  formally  assuming  the  title.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  arrested  His  work  at  once,  while  His  acts  and  words, 
without  compromising  Him  with  the  authorities,  were  such 
as  forced  men,  and  even  the  spirits  He  cast  out,  to  own  His 

**  xSkSJ-'sVtt-  *^^®  dignity.!^  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  a  spiritual 
i6!?6.H*M.  kingdom  like  His,  founded  necessarily  only  on  the  free 
convictions  of  men,  not  on  assertion  or  authority,  demanded 
this  reticence.  The  heart  of  man,  which  was  to  be  the  seat 
of  His  empire,  could  be  won  only  by  the  spiritual  attrac- 
tions of  His  life  and  words.  Faith  and  loving  obedience 
could  only  spring  from  sympathy  with  the  truth  and 
goodness  His  life  and  words  displayed,  and  this  sympathy 
must  be  spontaneous  in  each  new  disciple,  and  was  often 
of  slow  attainment.  The  kingdom,  to  use  His  own  illus- 
trations, must  grow  from  almost  unperceived  beginnings, 
in  slow  development,  like  the  mustard  seed,  and  spread  by 
silent  and  slow  advance,  like  leaven.     It  was,  in  its  very 

»  Lake  17. 20.  naturc,  to  come  "without  observation,"^  unmarked,  for  it 
was  not  political,  like  earthly  kingdoms,  but  the  invisible 
reign  of  truth  in  the  souls  of  men — a  growth  of  opinion — a 
John  18.  se.    kingdom  not  of  this  world.  ^^ 

In  this  opening  period  John  still  continued  lus  great 
preparatory  work.  He  had  crossed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  and  was  baptizing  at  Enon,  near 
Salim — a  place,  the  position  of  which  is  not  positively 
known.^  He  had,  apparently,  expected  Jesus  to  begin  His 
work  as  the  Messiah,  by  an  open  assumption  of  the  title, 
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and  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  compara-  chapjkxxi. 

tive  privacy,  so^ different  from  his  anticipations.     The  idea 

of  a  great   national   movement,  with  Jesus  at  its  head, 

was   natural  to  him,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  realized 

that    the     sublimest    self-proclamation     our    Lord    could 

make  was  by  the  still  small  voice  of  His  divine  life  and 

words.    He  was  waiting  calmly  for  a  signal  to  retire,  which 

had  not  yet  been  given.    Nor  was  it  a  superfluous  work 

to  continue  to  point   the   multitudes    to    the  Lamb   of 

God,  and  thus  prepare  them,  by  the  weight  of  a  testimony 

so  revered,  for  accepting  Him  to  whom  He  thus  directed 

them. 

Human  nature,  however,  is  always  the  same :  ready  to 
show  its  weakness,  even  in  connection  with  what  is  most 
sacred.  The  grand  humility  of  John — inaccessible  to  a 
jealous  thought — was  contented  to  be  a  mere  voice,  sending 
men  away  from  himself  to  his  great  successor.  But  his 
followers  were  not,  in  all  cases,  so  lowly,  and  occasion  soon 
offered  which  gave  their  feelings  expression.  A  Jew,*'  who 
had,  apparently,  attended  the  ministry  of  both  John  and 
Jesus,  had  shown  the  common  bias  of  his  race  by  getting 
into  a  discussion  with  some  of  John's  disciples,  about  the 
comparative  value  of  their  master's  baptism,  as  a  means  o£ 
purification,  perhaps  both  morally  and  levitically,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jesus.  A  theological  controversy  between 
Jews,  as  between  Christians,  is  dangerous  to  the  temper,  and, 
indeed,  the  Rabbis  denounced  quietness  and  composure  in 
such  matters  as  a  sign  of  religious  indifference.  Warmth 
and  bitterness  were  assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the  Law.^^*»  Norir,ciov. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundant  heat  and  wrangling  '^^l:^l_^^ 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  whole  resulting  in  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  champions  of  John, 
against  One  who  had  thus  been  set  up  as  his  rival.  In  this 
spirit  they  returned  to  their  master,  and  proceeded  to  relieve 
their  minds  by  telling  him  that  He  who  was  with  him  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  and  to  whom  he 
had  thus  given  a  standing  and  influence,  had  Himself  begun 
to  baptize.  It  appeared  like  unfair  rivalry,  and  was  creating 
just  such  a  sensation  as  John  had  caused  at  first,  for  now  all 
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QEAP.  XXII.  were  flocking  to  the  new  Rabbi,  as,  formerly,  to  the  banki 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  greatness  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  shown 
more  strikingly  than  in  his  reply  to  a  complaint  so  fitted  to 
touch  his  personal  sensibilities.  "  You  are  wrong,"  said  he, 
"  in  thinking  thus  of  Him  to  whom  you  refer.  If  He  meet 
such  success,  it  is  given  Him  from  God,  for  a  man  can 
receive  nothing  except  it  have  been  given  him  from  heaven. 
You  can  yourselves  bear  witness  that  I  said,  *  I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  am  sent  before  Him.' "  John  was  regarded  by 
the  nation  at  large  as  a  prophet,  and,  as  such,  he  was 
venerated  so  greatly,  that,  even  after  his  death,  many  ex- 
plained the  miracles  of  Jesus  by  supposing  that  He  was 
John,  risen  again  from  the  dead,  clothed  with  the  transcen- 

»  vaik  s.  M.  dent  powers  of  the  spirit  world  from  which  he  had  returned^ 
Later  still,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  afraid  the  people 
would  stone  them  if  they  spoke  of  his  baptism  as  merely 
human.  He  was  now  the  foremost  man  in  the  land,  but  his 
splendid  humility  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  "  He 
may  make  no  kingly  show,"  he  continued,  **  and  may  have 
raised  no  excitement,  but  He  is  far  above  me.  You  know 
how  the  friend  of  the  bride  leads  her  home  to  the  bride- 
groom— ^how  he  goes  before  the  choir  of  companions  that 
escort  her,  and  brings  her,  with  loud  rejoicings,  to  her  lord. 
I  am  only  that  friend,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  bride,  and 

■  Nork,  i«7.  Jesus  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom.^  The  prophets  of  old 
Sr^OT  aSd  "'  ^^^®  foretold  the  espousals  of  heaven  and  earth :  they  are 
Da  wetta^     £gg^  approachiug :  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  even  now 

■  Matt  9.  u;    at  hand,  and  will  fulfil  the  promise.*^    Let  us  be  glad,  and 

rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the 

■  nev.  19.7.     Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  has  made  herself  ready .^^    The 

friend  listens  for  the  bridegroom's  voice,  to  obey  His  com- 
mands, and  promote  his  joy,  and  rejoicestohear  it,  when  he 
has  led  the  bride  to  him.  My  joy  is  fulfilled,  in  having 
stirred  up  the  multitude  to  flock  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  I  rejoice  in  His  being  so  near  me  that  I 
seem  to  catch  His  voice.  He  must  increase ;  I  must  decrease, 
I  am  but  the  morning  star ;  He,  the  rising  sun.  He  comes 
from  above,  and  is,  thus,  above  all ;  I  am  only  a  man  like 
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yourselves,  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  a  man,  what  1  have  oharxxxi 
been  sent  by  God  to  utter.  He  is  the  Messiah  from  heaven, 
and  speaks  what  He  has  seen  and  heard  in  the  eternal  world — 
speaks  from  His  own  direct  knowledge,  I  only  repeat  what 
may  be  revealed  to  me,  here  below.  My  mission  is  well- 
nigh  over,  and  I  now  only  finish  my  testimony  before  I 
finally  vanish.  But,  though  thus  worthy  of  all  honour, 
few  receive  His  witness :  it  is  an  evil  generation^  that  seeks  a  "  i*^»- ' 
Messiah  very  diflerent  from  the  holy  Messiah  of  God.  He 
who  believes  in  Him  glorifies  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  ful- 
filling His  promises  to  send  salvation  to  man.  For  the  Gospel 
He  proclaims  is  but  the  utterance  of  the  precious  words  of 
God  the  Father  to  our  race,  and,  thus,  in  believing  His  Son, 
we  honour  Him  who  sent  Him.  Prophets,  and  even  I,  the 
Baptist,  receive  the  Spirit  only  in  the  measure  God  is  pleased 
to  grant,  but  God  pours  out  His  gifts  on  Him  without 
measure." 

Such  thoughts  filled  the  speakers  heart  with  tender  adora- 
tion, which  embodied  itself  in  closing  words  of  wondrous 
sublimity.  "  You  may  well  believe  on  Him,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  Father  has  given  aU  things  into  His  hand,— eternal  life 
nnd  outer  darkness.  He  has  not  only  the  divine  anointing 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  awful  power.  To  be  saved  by  the 
works  of  the  Law  is,  moreover,  hopeless :  faith  in  Him  is  the 
one  Salvation.  It  is  momentous,  therefore,  that  you  receive 
Him,  for  to  reject  Him  is  to  perish.  Blessed  is  he  who 
believes  in  Him :  he  has,  even  now,  the  beginnings  in  his 
floul  of  the  divine  life^*  which  survives  death  and  never  dies.  ••  win**. 
Woe  to  him  who  will  not  hear  His  voice.  He  shall  never  *«• 
see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  will  bum  against  him  abid- 
inglyl" 

Jesus  had  now  remained  in  Judea  about  nine  months^ 
from  the  Passover,  in  April,  to  the  winter  sowing  time,  in 
December  or  January.^^     The  crowds  that  came  to  hear » john  4.  as. 
Him,  though  rarely  to  receive  His  "  witness, "'^^  grew  daily  »  John  a.  ss? 
larger,^  and  His  fame  spread  far  and  near,  even  to  Galilee.  «  joi«  a.  m 
His  very  success,  however,  in  attracting  numbers,  made  His 
retirement  to  another  district  necessary,  for  in  Judea  He  was 
under  the  keen  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  the  bigoted  religious 
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oBAP.xxiL  world  of  Jerusalem^  who  saw  in  Him  a  second  rival,  more 
dangerous  than  the  Baptist.  His  bearing  towards  them  had 
been  seen  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  miradca 
were  likely  to  give  Him  even  more  power  over  the  people 
than  John  had  had,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  from  the  legal 
slavery  to  Rabbinical  rules,  in  which  the  Jerusalem  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  held  them.  There  had,  as  yet,  been  no  open 
hostility,  but  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Jesixa 
to  provoke  persecution.  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and 
to  brave  danger  at  present,  when  duty  did  not  demand  it, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  His  whole  nature.  Hereafter 
when  duty  called  Him  to  do  so,  He  would  voluntarily  come, 
not  to  Judea  alone,  but  to  Jerusalem,  though  He  knew  it 
meant  His  death. 

■  joitt4.L  But,  apart  from  the  kindling  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees,^ 
the  people  themselves  were  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  He  was  no  mere  popularity 
hunter,  flattered  by  the  idle  curiosity  that  drew  crowds  to 
see  what  wonder  He  might  perform.  He  had  numbers,  but 
yet  His  mission,  in  the  only  light  in  which  He  regarded 
results,  had  been  little  better  than  sowing  on  the  wa}'^ide, 
or  the  stony  place,  or  among  thistles  and  thorns.  lie  had 
made  so  few  disciples,  that  John  could  speak  of  them  as 

0ioimt.n.  none.^®  The  fame  He  had  gained  might  serve  Him  else- 
where, but  He  measured  the  claims  of  a  locality  on  His 
ministrations,  not  by  the  numbers  who  came  to  Him,  but  by 
the  proportion  won  to  God. 

The  direct  road  to  Galilee  ran  through  the  half-heathen 
country  of  Samaria,  and  this  Jesus  resolved  to  take,  though 
men  of  His  nation  generally  preferred  the  circuitous  route 
by  Pcrea,  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  a  race 

•  Henog,  It.    thcy  hatcd.^^     It  ran  north  fjpom  Jerusalem,  past  Bethel, 

between  the  height  of  Libona  on  the  left  hand,  and  of 
Shiloh  on  the  right,  entering  Samaria  at  the  south  end  of 
the  beautiful  valley,  which,  further  north,  stretches  past  the 

•  Henog,  xf.  foot  of  Mouuts  Gcrizim  and  Ebal.®^  He  must  have  started 
in  the  early  morning,  to  reach  Sychar  by  noon,  and  must 
have  been  near  the  boundary  to  have  done  so  at  all,  in  the 
short  morning  of  a  winter's  day.    The  road  was  proverbially 
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unsafe  for  Jewish  passengers,  either  retnming  from  Jeru-  ohaf 
salem  or  going  to  it,  for  it  passed  through  the  border  districts 
where  the  feuds  of  the  two  rival  peoples  raged  most  fiercely. 
The  paths  among  the  hills  of  Akrabbim,  leading  into  Samaria, 
had  often  been  wet  with  the  blood  of  Jew  or  Samaritan, 
for  they  were  the  scene  of  constant  raids  and  forays,  like  our 
own  border  marches  between  Wales  or  Scotland,  in  former 
days.  It  had  been  dangerous  even  in  the  days  of  Hosea,*^ «  Btmmc9. 
eight  hundred  years  before,  but  it  was  worse  now.  The 
pilgrims  from  Galilee  to  the  feasts  were  often  molested,  and 
sometimes  even  attacked  and  scattered,  with  more  or  less 
slaughter  ;  •*  each  act  of  violence  bringing  speedy  reprisals 
from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  (Jalilee  on  the  other ;  the  villages  of  the  border 
districts,  as  most  easily  reached,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
feud,  in  smoking  cottages,  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
young  and  old.**  ••  Beu.jDd.a 

The  country,  as  He  approached  Samaritan  territory,  was 
gradually  more  inviting  than  the  hills  of  Southern  Judea. 
**  Samaria,"  says  Josephus,**  "  lies  between  Judea  and  Galilee.  ■  n^  jqabi 
It  begins  at  a  village  in  the  great  plain  (of  Esdraelon)  called 
Ginea  (Engannim),  and  ends  at  the  district,  or  Hoparch,** 
of  Akrabbim,*  and  is  of  the  same  character  as  Judea.  Both 
countries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  are  moist 
for  agriculture,  and  very  fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees  (mostly  long  since  cut  doA\Ti),.  and  are  full  of  autumnal 
fioiit,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  naturally 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture 
fit>m  the  rains,  of  which  they  have  no  want  As  to  the  rivers 
they  have,  their  waters  are  exceedingly  sweet  By  reason, 
also,  of  the  excellent  grass,  their  cattle  yield  more  milk 
than  those  of  other  places,  and  both  countries  show  that 
greatest  proof  of  excellence  and  plenty — they  are,  each,  very 
fuU  of  people."  In  our  days,  Samaria  is  more  pleasant 
than  Judea,  The  limestone  hills  do  not  drink  in  the  waters 
that  fall  on  them  like  those  of  the  south.  Rich  level 
stretches  of  black  soil,  overflowed  in  the  wet  season,  form 
splendid  pastures,  which  alternate,  in  the  valleys,  with  fertile 
tracts  of  corn-land,  gardens,  and  orchards.      Grape-vines, 
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oBAP.  xxM.  and  many  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  warm  slopes  of  the 
limestone  hills,  and  groves  of  olives  and  walnuts  crovra 
their  rounded  tops.      The  meadows  of  Samaria  have  always 

•  See.  ftbof«,    heen  famous.'^    The  prophets,  already,  speak  of  the  pastures 
jS!2J)hM.      on  its  downs,  and  of  the  thickets  of  its  hill-forests.*^    As 

'^  m*f^  1  sSlm.  Josephus  teUs  us,  the  supply  of  rain  was  abundant  on  tlie 

is!  6.  jubiL  hiUs,  and  made  them  richly  wooded.     The  climate  was  so 

good  and  healthy,  that  the  Romans  greatly  preferred  the 

••  PHiLHtot.  military  stations  in  Samaria  to  those  of  Judea.*®  Yet  tlie 
Sttiibo,  xTi.  2.  landscape  is  tame  and  monotonous  compared  to  that  of 
Galilee.  Its  flat  valleys,  and  straight  lines  of  hills,  all 
rounded  atop,  and  nearly  of  a  height,  contrast  unfavour- 
ably with  the  bold  scenery  of  the  GalihEan  highlands — ^the 
home  of  Jesus, 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  up  which  the 
path  stretches,  the  large  and  fertile  plain  of  Mukhna, 
running  north  and  south,  lay  beneath  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  the  giants  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  which  rose 
midway  on  its  western  side,  while  low  chains  of  gently 
sloping  hills  enclosed  it,  as  a  whole.  The  path  descends 
towards  the  hills  which  skirt  the  western  side  ot  the  plain, 
and  runs  along  their  base,  rising  and  falling  in  long  undula- 
tions. Picturesque  clumps  of  trees  still  dot  the  hill-sides, 
and  bare,  precipitous  faces  of  rock  rise  above  the  green 
fields  and  olive-yards,  which,  more  or  less,  cover  the  slopes, 
mingling,  at  last,  with  trees  above.  Half-way  up  the  plain, 
a  small  valley  opens  to  the  west,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,* 
which  rise,  steep  and  precipitous  on  the  side  next  the  plain, 

»  mtfteid     to  the  height,  respectively,  of  1,250  and  1,100*^  feet,  both, 

HjI—     IftTC    tut 

as  seen  from  below,  equally  sterile.  The  path  enters  the 
valley  by  a  gentle  rise,  and  a  brook  of  fresh,  clear  water, 
which  turns  a  mill  on  its  way,  flows  out  with  a  pleasant 
murmur,  into  the  plain.  On  the  left,  Gerizim  rises  in 
rugged  and  bold  masses ;  on  the  right,  Ebal,  which,  though 
steep,  is  terraced  to  a  considerable  height  with  gardens 
fenced  by  the  fig  cactus ;  other  terraces,  planted  with  corn, 
rising,  in  some  parts,  even  to  the  summit. 

The  town  of  Nablds — the  ancient  Shechem — is  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  the  mouth  of  this  side  valley,  in  which 
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it  stands.  Luxuriant  gardens,  richly  watered,  girdle  it  oharxxxi 
round  outside  its  old  and  dilapidated  walls,  whose  gates, 
hanging  off  their  hinges,  are  an  emblem  of  all  things  else, 
at  this  day,  in  Palestine.  The  valley,  at  the  town,  is  so 
narrow,  that  a  strong  man  might  almost  shoot  an  arrow 
firom  the  one  hill  to  the  other.  The  houses  of  Nablfts  are 
stone — a  number  of  them  of  several  stories — ^with  small  win- 
dows and  balconies,  and  low  doors,  over  which  texts  of  the 
Koran  are  often  painted,  as  a  sign  that  the  householder  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  a  very  small  place, 
stretching  from  east  to  west ;  with  narrow  covered  streets, 
running  north  and  south  from  the  two  principal  ones.  Their 
sides  are  raised,  so  as  to  leave  a  filthy,  sunken  path,  in  the 
middle,  for  cattle ;  but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  many  copious 
fountains  and  clear  rivulets,  flow  through  those  on  the  west 
of  the  town. 

To  this  ancient  town,  then  in  its  glory,  and  very  different 
from  its  present  condition — along  this  path — Jesus  was 
coming,  no  doubt  agreeably  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  a 
spot  unequalled  in  Palestine  for  its  landscape.  Clumps  of 
lofty  walnut  trees,  thick  groves  of  almond,  pomegranate, 
olive,  pear,  and  plum  trees  adorned  the  outskirts,  and  ran 
towards  the  opening  of  the  valley.  The  weather  was  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  brightness  would  fill  the  many-coloured 
woods  and  verdure,  with  the  melodious  songs  of  birds. 
The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  our  own  blackbird ;  the  loud  thrill 
of  the  lark,  high  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  finches,  in 
each  copse,  rose  then,  as  now.  The  brooks  of  clear  moun- 
tain water  then,  as  to-day,  played,  and  splashed,  and  mur- 
mured, past.  Thousands  of  flowers  enamelled  the  grass  on 
the  slopes,  for  the  "blessings  of  Joseph"^  reached  their «•  oeu «. » 
highest  in  the  valley  of  Shechem.*  "The  land  of  Syria," 
said  Mahomet,  "  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and 
the  part  of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the  dis- 
district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  Mountain  of  Nabliis."  *^  The  «  Fundgr.  dM 
contrast  with  nature  was  only  an  anticipation  of  the  brighter  ^••• 
spiritual  prospect.  But  before  Jesus  came  to  the  town,  He 
halted  for  a  time  to  rest 
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oMAi .  xjuH.      Close  under  the  eastern  foot  of  Gerizim,  at  the  opening 
of  the  side  valley  from  the  wide  plain,  on  a  slight  knoU,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  surrounded,  now,  by  stones 
and  broken  pillars,  is  Jacob's  welL**    The  ruins  are  those 
of  an  old  church,  which  stood  over  the  well  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  but  has  long  ago  peiished  in  the  storms  of  the 
times.     Over  the  well,  a  few  years  since,  were  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  an  alcove,  such  as  is  built  beside  most 
Eastern  wells,  to  give  a  seat  and  shelter  to  the  tired  wayfarer. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  name  of  the  ancient  patriarch 
is  rightly  given.     Thirty  or  forty  springs  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they  were,  doubtless,  already,  in  Jacob's 
day,  private  property,  so  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
sink  a  well  for  himself.     Nor  was  it  a  slight  undertaking, 
for  it  is  dug  through  the  alluvial  soil,  to  an  unknown  depth, 
and  lined,  throughout,  with  strong  rough  masonry.     It  is 
still  about  seventy-five  feet  deep,  but  so  recently  as  1838 
it  was  thirty  feet  deeper,  each  year  helping  to  fill  it  up,  from 
the  practice  of  all  Avho  visit  it,  both  natives  and  travellers, 
to  throw  in  stones,  to  hear  their  rebound.     This  custom, 
which  may  be  recent,  adding  to  the  accumulations  of  over  two 

•«  mutb  N»bi«a,  thousand  years,  has  filled  it*^  up  perhaps  one-half.     The 
Lieat         shaft  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 

Andenoo,  In  ' 

vSa^^^i.  work  must  have  been  the  labour  of  years.  It  is  exactly  on 
bS^iwiTts.  the  watershed  of  the  district,*  but  as  it  depends  on  rain 
water  only,  it  is,  now,  often  dry,  though,  perhaps,  when  of 
a  greater  depth,  always  more  or  less  fulL  Lieut.  Anderson 
descended  it  in  1866  and  found  it  quite  dry,  but  an  unbroken 
pitcher  at  the  bottom  showed  that  there  was  water  in  it  at 
some  seasons.  Latterly,  it  has  been  buried  under  a  great 
heap  of  stones,  hiding  its  mouth,  which  Lieut.  Anderson 
found  in  a  sunken  chamber  twenty  feet  deep,  the  opening 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body. 

Tired  with  His  long  mountain  walk,  and  by  the  heat  of 
noon"^ — ^for  it  Avas  midday,  and  noon  in  Palestine,  even  in 
December,  is  often  warm — Jesus  was  glad  to  turn  aside,  and 
rest  by  Jacob's  well.  It  was,  moreover,  the  hour  for 
■  w!iior,iL47  refreshment,^  and  He  resolved  to  stay  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  trees  and  the  alcove,  till  His  disciples  went  up 
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the  Ktdo  valley  to  the  town  to  buy  food.     The  funds  ohap^xxi 
supplied  by  friends,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  Him,****  i-J"*-*- 
provided  the  ready  means. 

While  thus  resting,  a  Samaritan  woman,  from  Sychar,* 
which  may  have  been  the  same  place  as  Shechem,  or,  perhaps, 
was  the  village  near  the  well,  now  known  as  Askar, 
approached,  with  a  water  jar  on  her  head,  as  is  the  custom, 
and  a  long  cord  in  her  hand,  with  which  to  let  the  jar  down 
the  welL  Few  sought  the  place  at  that  hour,  for  evening 
was  the  common  time  for  drawing  water,  and  thus  Jesus 
and  she  were  alone.  To  ask  a  draught  of  water  is  a  request 
no  one  in  the  East  thinks  of  refusing,  for  the  hot  climate 
makes  all  feel  its  value.  Hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  on  Jesus  asking  this  favour, 
that  it  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  dress,  or  ' 
dialect,*'  however,  had  shown  the  woman  that  He  was  a  Jew,  •  ^^^^ 
and  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  His  rSS!^^ 
seeking  even  such  a  trifling  courtesy  from  her  seem  strange,  ziV^ 
for  the  two  nations  were  mortal  enemies.  After  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  to  Assyria,  Samaria  had  been  repeopled 
by  heathen  colonbts  from  various  provinces  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,*^  by  fugitives  from  the  authorities  of  Judea,  and  by  *•  ^Ehig^n.n 
stragglers  of  one  or  other  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  found  their 
way  home  again.  The  first  heathen  settlers,  terrified  at  the 
mcrease  of  wild  animals,  especially  lions,  and  attributing  it 
to  their  not  knowing  the  proper  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
country,*^  sent  for  one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and,  under  his  «  t  BB«ii7.«t 
instructions,  added  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  their 
idols*® — an  incident  in  their  history,  from  which  later « JKiii«ii7.» 
Jewish  hatred  and  derision  taunted  them  as  "  proselytes  of 
the  lions,"  as  it  branded  them,  from  their  Assyrian  origin, 
with  the  name  of  Cuthites.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
became  even  more  rigidly  attached  to  the  Law  of  Moses  than 
the  Jews  themselves.  Anxious  to  be  recognized  as  Israelites, 
they  set  their  hearts  on  joining  the  two  tribes,  on  their 
return  fi*om  captivity,  but  the  stem  puritanism  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  admitted  no  alliance  between  the  pure  blood  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  tainted  race  of  the  north.  Resentment 
at  this  affront  was  natural,  and  excited  resentment  in  retunu 
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oEAPjLxxL  till,  in  Christ's  day,  centuries  of  strife  and  mutual  injury^ 
intensified  by  theological  hatred  on  both  sides,  had  mad( 
them  implacable  enemies.  The  Samaritans  had  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanua,  who  had  abo  levelled 
Samaria  to  the  ground.™  They  claimed  for  thdr  mounttdn 
a  greater  holiness  than  that  of  Moriah  ;  accused  the  Jews 
of  adding  to  the  word  of  God,  by  receiving  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  prided  themselves  on  o^vning  only 
the  Pentateuch  as  inspired ;  favoured  Herod  because  the 
Jews  hated  him,  and  were  loyal  to  him  and  the  equally 
hated  Roman;  had  kindled  false  lights  on  the  hills,  to 
vitiate  the  Jewish  reckoning  by  the  new  moons  and  thus 

•  J5j,|^^     throw  their  feasts  into  confusdon,*^  and,  in  the  early  youth 
*•  ^*®-         of  Jesus,  had  even  defiled  the  very  Temple  itself  by  strewing 

•  J<«.Antx7iu.  human  bones  in  it,  at  the  Passover.*^ 

^- w-  j^Qr  ha^  hatred  slumbered  on  the  side  of  the  Jews."*  They 

knew  the  Samaritans  only  as  Cuthites,  or  heathen  from 
Cuth.     "  The  race  that  I  hate  is  no  race,"  says  the  son  of 

-wiBdomw.  Sirach.*^  It  was  held  that  a  people  who  once  had  wor- 
shipped five  gods  could  have  no  part  in  Jehovah.  The 
claim  of  the  Samaritans  that  Moses  had  buried  the  Taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  was  laughed  to 
Bcom.     It  was  said  that  they  had  dedicated  their  temple, 

"  ;Jif^2.'i.'J.'  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  the  Greek  Jupiter,**    Their 

**•  keeping  the  commands  of  Moses  even  more  strictly  than 

the  Jews,  that  it  might  seem  they  were  really  of  Israel,  was 

not  denied;  but  their  heathenism,  it  was  said,  had  been 

proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  brazen  dove,  which  they  wor- 

•  Tihnnd:      shippcd,  ou  thc  toD  of  Gcrizim.^      It  would  have  been 
Cohen.  144.    euough  that  they  boasted  of  Herod  as  their  good  king,  who 

had  married  a  daughter  of  their^people ;  that  he  had  been 
free  to  follow,  in  their  country,  his  Roman  tastes,  so  hated 
in  Judea:  that  they  had  remained  quiet,  after  his  death, 
when  Judea  and  Galilee  were  in  uproar,  and  that  a  fourth 
of  their  taxes  had  been  remitted  and  added  to  the  burdens 
of  Judea,  for  their  peacefulness.  Their  friendliness  to  the 
Romans  was  an  additional  provocation.  While  the  Jews  were 
kept  quiet  only  by  the  sternest  severity,  and  strove  to  the 
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atmost  against  the  introduction  of  anything  foreign,  the  ohap.  htmx 
Samaritans  rejoiced  in  the  new  importance  which  their 
loyalty  to  the  empire  had  given  them,  Shechem  flourished : 
close  by,  in  Caesarea,  the  procurator  held  his  court :  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  in  barracks  at  Sebaste — the  old  Samaria — 
had  been  raised  in  the  territory  The  Roman  strangers 
were  more  than  welcome  to  while  awa^"  the  summer  in  their 
umbrageous  valleys. 

The  illimitable  hatred,  rising  from  so  many  sources,  found 
vent  in  the  tradition  that  a  special  curse  had  been  uttered 
against  the  Samaritans,  by  Ezra,  Serubbabel,  and  doshua. 
It  was  said  that  these  great  ones  assembled  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel  in  the  Temple,  and  that  three  hundred 
priests,  with  three  hundred  trumpets,  and  three  hundred 
books  of  the  Law,  and  three  hundred  scholars  of  the  Law, 
had  been  empioyed  to  repeat,  amidst  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monial, all  the  curses  of  the  Law  against  the  Samaritans. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  every  form  of  excommunica- 
tion ;   by  the  uicommunicable  name  of  Jehovah ;  by  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  syna- 
gogues.^   The  very  name  became  a  reproach.     "  We  know  ••  Ttochmiii, 
that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,"  said  the  Jews,    J^mT^"*^ 
to    Jesus,   m  Jerusalem.^*        There   may   be   friendliness    s?miS.i3: 
between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,"   said  a   young   Rabbi,    27! 
summing  up  the  points  in  dispute  between  his  nation  and 
the  Samaritans,  "  Avhen  the  Cuthites  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Mount  Gerizim ;  when  they  praise  Israel,  and  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead— but  not  till  then."^®    No-  Hft«fmtti,L 
Israelite  could  lawfully  eat  even  a  mouthful  of  food  that 
had  been  toucned  by  a  Samaritan,  for,  "  to  do  so  was  as  if 
he  ate  the  flesh  of  swine."  ^^     No  Samaritan  was  allowed  to  "  Lightfboi  ui 
become  a  proselyte,  nor  could  he   have  any  part  in  the 
resurrection  ol  the  dead     A  Jew  might  be  friendly  with  a 
heathen,  but  never  with  a  Samaritan,  and  all  bargains  made 
with  one  were  invalid.^^    The  testimony  of  a  Samaritan  could  «  Gittin,  mo.i 
not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court,  and  to  receive  one  into    «-iw.i. 
one's  house  would  bring  down  the  curse  of  God/^    It  had  »  pigts  b.  m, 
even  become  a  suDJect  of  warm  controversy  how  far  a  Jew 
might  use  food  or  fruit  grown  on  Samaritan  soiL     What 
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HAPjLxxi  grows  on  trees  or  in  fields  was  reckoned  clean,  but  it  waa 
doubtful  respecting  flour  or  wine.  A  Samaritan  egg,  aa 
the  hen  laid  it,  could  not  be  unclean,  but  what  Oi  a  boiled 
egg  ?  Yet  interest  and  convenience  strove,  by  subtle  casuis- 
try, to  invent  excuses  for  what  intercourse  was  unavoidable. 
The  country  of  the  Cuthites  was  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  mignt, 
without  scruple,  gather  and  eat  its  produce.  The  waters  of 
Samaria  were  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might  drink  tbem  or  wash 
in  them.  Their  dwellings  were  clean,  so  that  he  might  enter 
them,  and  eat  or  lodge  in  them.    Their  roads  were  clean,  so 

^  HiMtM.  that  the  dust  of  them  did  not  defile  a  Jew's  feet.^  The 
Ti-.xiiT.4;    Rabbis  even  went  so  far  in  their  contradictory  utterances,  as 

Sioted  by  *f  ' 

^ghtfoot,  iiL  to  say  that  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthites  were  allowed,  if 

none  of  their  wine  or  vinegar  were  mixed  with  them,  and 
even  their  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  reckoned  fit  tor  use 
at  the  Passover.  Opinions  thus  wavered,  but,  as  a  rule, 
harsher  feeling  prevailed.  ^ 

Jesus  was  infinitely  above  such  unworthy  strifes  and 
prejudices,  and  His  disciples  had  caught  something  of  His 
caLn  elevation,  for  they  had  already  set  oflT  to  the  city  for 
food,  when  He  spoke  to  the  woman.  She  could  only,  in  her 
wonder,  ask,  in  reply,  *'  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  Samaritan  woman?*'  Her 
frankness  and  kindly  bearing  had  its  reward.  With  His 
wondrous  skill  in  using  even  the  smallest  and  commonest 
■  Bae  Sermon  triflcs  to  Icad  to  thc  hiffhcst  aud  worthiest  truths,^  He  lifts 
jStoiri^Bo:  ^^^  thoughts  to  matters  infinitely  above  the  mere  wants  ol 
the  body.  By  an  easy  transition.  He  tells  her  of  living 
water,  the  gift  of  God,  which  He  has  to  give, — so  precious, 
that,  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  who  He  was  who  spoke 
with  her,  she,  in  her  turn,  would  ask  Him  to  allow  her  to 
drink.  He  meant,  of  course,  the  divine  grace  and  truth 
given  by  Him  to  those  who  sought  it,  the  true  living  water, 
ever  fresh  in  its  quickening  power,  and  efficacy  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Such  a  metaphor  was  exactly  fitted 
to  arrest  her  attention,  but,  like  Nicodemus,  she  rises  no 
higher  than  the  literal  sense.  "  You  cannot  mean  the  water 
in  the  well  here,"  says  she :  "  you  cannot  give  me  that,  for 
you  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep 
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WTience,  then,  can  you  get  this  living  water  of  which  you  oharxxxi 
speak  ?  Are  you  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave 
U8  the  well?  It  was  good  enough  for  him  and  his  to  drink 
firom,  and  you  speak  as  if  you  had  other  and  better  I " 
Samaritan  tradition  had  traced  the  well  to  the  gift  of  Jacob, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis ;  and  Jacob — ^to  a 
Samaritap,  as  to  a  Jew — was  almost  more  than  a  man.^  •  p»tenii»nii. 
Her  curiosity  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  her  willingness  to  ^Si^ 
hear  was  evident.  "This  water  is,  no  doubt,  good,"  replied 
Jesus,  **but  any  one  who  drinks  it  will  thirst  again,  whereas 
he  who  drinks  the  water  that  I  give  will  never  thirst,  but 
will  find  it  like  a  well  of  water  in  his  soiil,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  More  and  more  interested,  the  woman 
craves  some  of  this  miraculous  water,  that  she  may  not 
thirst,  nor  need  to  come  all  the  way  thither  to  draw.  She 
stm  thinks  only  of  common  water. 

But  now  followed  a  question  which,  while,  apparently,  of 
no  moment,  showed  her  that  she  was  before  one  who  knew 
the  secrets  of  her  life,  and,  while  it  woke  a  sense  of  guilt, 
opened  the  way  for  penitence,  "  Go,  call  thy  husband." 
She  answered  that  she  had  none.  "  You  are  right,"  replied 
Jesus,  "  for  you  have  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  you 
now  have  is  not  your  husband."  The  five  had  either  divorced 
her  for  immorality,  or  were  (?cad  :  to  the  sixth  she  was  not 
married. 

The  light,  half-bold  mood  of  the  woman  was  now  entirely 
past.  "  My  lord,"  said  she, "  I  behold  that  Thou  art  a  prophet," 
and,  doubtless,  the  conviction  flashed  with  it  through  her 
breast  the  kindred  thought,  that  the  Jewish  religion,  which 
He  seemed  to  represent,  must  be  the  true  one.  Then,  per- 
haps half  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation — with  a  glance 
at  the  holy  hill,  towering  eight  hundred  feet  above  them — 
she  added,  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and 
ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 

wowWp." 

To  the  Samaritans,  Gerizim  was  the  most  sacred  spot  on 
earth.  It  was  their  sacred  mountain,  and  had  been,  as  they 
believed,  the  seat  of  Paradise,  while  all  the  streams  that 
irater  the  earth  were  supposed  to  flow  from  it     Adam  had 
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oHAP.xxxL  been  formed  of  its  dust,  and  had  lived  on  it.  The  few 
Samaritans  still  surviving,  show,  even  at  this  day,  the  spot 
on  which  he  built  his  first  altar,  and  that  on  which,  after- 
wards, the  altar  of  Seth,  also,  was  raisgd.  They  fancied 
that  Gerizim  was  Ararat,  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  next 
highest  and  next  holiest  mountain  on  earth — Mount  Ebal, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  pure  and  sacred  spot  in  the  world, 
which,  having  risen  above  the  waters  of  the  flood,  no  corpse 
had  defiled.  Every  Samaritan  child  of  the  neighbourhood 
could  point  out  the  places  on  it  where  Noah  came  out  fi-om 
the  ark,  and  where  he  built  his  altar,  and  show  the  seven  altar 
steps,  on  each  of  which  Noah  offered  a  sacrifice.  The  altar 
on  which  Abraham  bound  Isaac,  and  the  spot  where  the  ram 
was  caught  in  the  thicket,  were  amongst  its  wonders.  In 
the  centre  of  the  summit  was  the  broad  stone  on  which 
Jac6b  rested  his  head  when,  he  saw  the  mystic  ladder,  and, 
near  it,  the  spot  where  Joshua  built  the  first  altar  in  the 
land,  after  its  conquest,  and  the  twelve  stones  he  set  up,  on 
the  under  side  of  which,  they  believed,  the  Law  of  Moses 
had  been  written.  On  this  sacred  ground  their  Temple  had 
stood  for  two  hundred  years,  till  destroyed  by  the  Jews  a 

■  wta«r,  1. 890.  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before  Christ.^  Towards 
Gerizim  every  Samaritan  turned  his  face  when  he  prayed, 
and  it  was  believed  the  Messiah  would  first  appear  on  its 
top,  to  bring  from  their  hiding-place  in  it  the  sacred  vessels 

••  Fotermum,    of  thc  Tabcmacle  of  Moses.^    It  was  unspeakably  sacred 

Samajri*.  in  ^  ^  ^ 

SmX'.*"**  to  the  nation,  as  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  man  was 
ij|htfoot»m.  jj^gg^j.^g^  j^^  Maker.     The  simple  Samaritan  woman,  with 

whom  Jesus  talked,  had  been  trained  up  in  the  undoubting 
belief  of  all  these  legends,  and  her  very  mention  of  Jeru- 
salem, respectfully,  as  a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew, 
showed  a  spirit  ready  to  be  taught. 

She  was  only  a  humble  woman,  and  withal,  ox  poor  ante- 
cedents, but  it  was  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  recognize 
the  better  self,  even  in  the  outcast  and  lost  The  hope  and 
joy  of  the  triumphant  future  of  His  kingdom  rose  in  His 
•  HftM.  Leben  soul  as  Hc  discourscd  with  her.^  No  narrow  intolerance 
*"^  '  had  place  in  His  breast;  no  haughty  Jewish  nationality 
prejudiced  Him  against  man  as  man.     Away  firom  the  close 
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stifling  bigotry,  and  fierce  self-righteousness  of  Judea,  He  ohap.  mh 
breathed  more  freely.  To  the  Samaritans  He  always  seems 
to  have  felt  kindly,  for  it  is  a  Samaritan  whom  He  chose  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  leighbouriy  love  in  His  immortal 
parable ;  ^  it  was  a  Samaritan  who,  alone,  of  the  ten  lepers  •  Lnke  lo. » 
He  healed,  retiuTiod  to  give  glory  to  God;^  and,  now,  it  •^  i-ke  n.  w. 
was  a  Samaritan  woman  who,  by  opening  her  heart  to  His 
words^  first  cheered  His  spirit,  after  the  cold  unbelief  of 
Judea.^  The  influences  of  the  spot,  moreover,  had,  doubtless,  •  Joim »  w. 
their  eflfect  on  one  so  much  in  communion  with  nature. 
The  towering  hills  on  each  side — steep— well-nigh  pre- 
cipitous, and,  as  seen  from  the  well  where  He  sat,  naked 
and  sterile ;  the  undulating  valley  between  them,  with  its 
bubbling  brook;  the  busy  and  prosperous  Shechcm,  em- 
bowered in  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  great  plain,  ten 
miles  in  length  and  half  as  broad,  outside,  with  its  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  spread  far  and  near ;  the 
framework  of  hUls  enclosing  it  round ;  the  whole  flooded 
by  the  bright  Eastern  noon,  must  have  touched  His 
delicate  sensibility,  as  they  could  not  have  affected  duller 
natures.  The  very  associations  of  the  scene  must  have 
breathed  a  sacred  inspiration,  for,  here,  Jacob  had  wandered; 
for  the  very  ground  on  which  this  well  had  been  dug,  he 
had  paid  a  hundred  pieces  of  money ;  p  and  here,  Joseph, 
his  famous  son,  lay  buried,  within  the  bounds  of  his  father's 
purchase.  Here  Joshua  had  gathered  the  tribes  to  hear  the 
Law  from  the  rounded  hill-tops  above,  and  Gideon,  and  a 
long  roll  of  judges  and  kings,  had  made  it  the  centre  of 
their  rule.  The  plain  before  Him  had  been  the  gathering 
place  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and  now  He,  the  greater  Joshua, 
a  mightier  judge  than  Gideon,  and  the  true  "  Prince  of 
God,"  ^  was  about  to  summon  the  peaceful  soldiers  of  the  •  "iwd".-ihi 
spiritual  Israel  to  a  loftier  stru<]:f]:le  than  ever  earth  had    bytheange  i 

r  oo  to  Jacob. 

seen — for  Truth  and  God.  A  divine  enthusiasm  filled  His 
sooL  and  the  vision  of  the  sacred  future  He  came  to  in- 
augurate for  man  rose  before  Him,  when  the  local,  national, 
and  transitoiy  in  religion,  should  have  passed  away  before 
the  universal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  "  Believe  me,"  said  He, 
'^an  hour  comes,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain. 
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qcAg-xxxL  nor  in  Jerusalem,  worsliip  the  Father,  Ye  worsliip 
God  without  knowing  Him — ^ignorantly.  Your  Temple, 
■  Ant  em.  5. «.  when  it  stood,  was  without  a  name ;  "^  still  worse,  your 
n  Ait  xiL  5. 6.  forefathers,  after  a  time,  dedicated  it  to  idolsJ^  You 
have  rejected  the  prophets  and  all  the  Scriptures  after 
Moses,  and,  thus,  are  not  in  living  connection  with  the 
earlier  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  have  no  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  advancing  steps  by  which  God  has  revealed 
Himself,  but  rest  on  dark  traditions  and  fancies,  natural  in 
a  people  whose  religion  began  with  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  along  with  Jehovah.  We,  Jews,  worship  that  which 
our  having  received  the  Scriptures,  has  taught  us  to  know^. 
The  Messiah  and  His  salvation  must  come  from  among  the 
Jews.  They  have  cherished  the  firm,  pure,  and  living  hope 
of  Him,  revealed  more  and  more  fully  in  the  prophets,  and 
their  Temple,  which  has  always  been  sacred  to  Jehovah  alone, 
has  kept  this  hope  ever  before  them.  But,  though  the  Je^ws 
be  right,  as  against  the  Samaritans,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
past,  both  are  on  equal  footing  as  to  the  far  more  glorious 
future.  An  hour  comes,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  the  Fathei 
seeketh  such  as  worship  Him  thus.^  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 

Words  like  these  marked  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  world ;  a  revolution  in  all  previous  ideas  of  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  his  Maker.  They  are  the  proclamation  of  the 
essential  equality  of  man  before  God,  and  show  the  loftiest 
superiority  to  innate  human  prejudice  or  narrowness.  Christ 
speaks,  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  race.  The  bitter  controversy  between 
race  and  race  is  only  touched,  in  passing,  with  a  divine 
mildness.  Rising  high,  not  only  above  His  own  age,  but 
even  above  the  prejudices  of  all  ages  since,  He  gives  man- 
kind their  charter  of  spiritual  liberty  for  evermore.  Jerosa- 
lem  and  Gerizim  are  only  local  and  subordinate  considera- 
tions. The  worth  of  man's  homage  to  God  does  not  depend 
on  the  place  where  it  is  paid.  The  true  worship  has  its 
temple  in  the  inmost  soul,  in  the  spirit  and  heart.  It  is  the 
life  of  the  soul ;  it  is  communion  with  God ;  the  reverend 
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espousal  of  our  nature  to  truth.  It  is  spiritual  and  moral,  oharxxxi 
not  outward  and  ritual,  springing  from  the  great  truths 
rightly  apprehended,  which  Jesus  had  first  uttered,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  this,  in  the  wide  application 
now  given  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New  Religion  of 
all  Humanity.  The  isolation  and  exclusiveness  of  former 
creeds  were  swept  away  by  it  for  ever.  Religion  was  hence- 
forth no  tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  mere  nationality.  The  universal  presence  of  a 
spiritual  God  made  the  whole  world  alike  His  shrine.  The 
veil  of  the  Temple  was  first  rent  at  Jacob's  Well,  and  He 
Who,  till  then,  had,  as  men  thought,  dwelt  only  in  the  uar* 
row  limits  of  the  chamber  it  shrouded,  went  forth  thence, 
from  that  hour,  to  consecrate  all  the  earth  as  one  great  Holy 
of  Holies.  Samaritans,  Heathen,  Jews,  were,  henceforth^ 
proclaimed  children  of  a  common  heavenly  Father,  and 
Jesus,  when  He,  presently,  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  an* 
nouBced  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World.'^^  «  BOmikeK 

Perplexed  to  understand  words  so  lofty,  the  simple- 
minded  woman  was  fain  to  put  off  any  attempt  to  solve 
them,  till  He  came,  for  whom,  in  conunon  with  the  Jews,  she 
waited.  She  felt  hardly  convinced,  and  wished  to  leave  the 
question  about  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  till  the  Great  Pro- 
phet appeared.  ^^  I  know  that  Messiah  comes,  who  is  called 
Christ ;  when  He  shall  come.  He  wiU  tell  us  all  things.** 
Even  the  Samaritans  had  their  hopes  of  a  great  deliverer, 
expecting  Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  renew 
the  worship  at  Mount  Gerizim,  but  they  thought  of  him 
only  as  acting  by  human  agencies  for  inferior  ends/ 

Jesus  was  far  from  recognizing  her  as  right  in  all  she 
meant  by  such  an  answer,  but  she  had  shown  a  modest  and 
docile  spirit,  such  as  He  always  loved.  She  had  acknow- 
ledged Him  as  a  prophet,  had  listened  eagerly  to  His  worda^ 
and  shown  how  she  hoped  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came, 
would  set  the  long  controversy  to  rest.  Her  honest  wish  to 
know  the  truth ;  her  interest  in  the  standing  of  her  people 
to  God  and  the  Law,  and  her  anxious  yearning  fin*  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  revealed  a  fi:'ame  of  mind  fitted  to 
receive  iUrther  Ught  "You  need  not  wait^"  said  He,  "I 
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that  speak  unto  thee  am  He.**  The  first  great  rcyclation  al 
the  Saviour  was  to  humble  shepherds.  The  first  direct  dis- 
closure of  Himself  as  the  Messiah  was  to  an  humble  Sama- 
ritan woman  1  ^* 

Meanwhile,  the  disciples  had  returned  fi*om  the  city,  and 
wondered  to  find  him  talking  with  a  woman.  The  relations 
of  the  sexes,  even  in  common  life,  were  very  narrow  and 
suspicious  among  the  Jews.  That  a  woman  should  allow  her- 
self to  be  seen  unveiled  was  held  immodest,  and  for  any  woman 
to  let  herself  be  heard  singing  a  song  was  almost  unchaste. 
In  Judca  a  bridegroom  might  be  alone  with  his  bride,  for 
the  first  time,  an  hour  before  marriage,  but  in  Galilee  even 
this  was  thought  unbecoming.  Trades  which  brought  the 
two  sexes  in  any  measure  into  contact  were  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  no  unmarried  person  of  either  sex  could  be 
a  teacher,  lest  the  parents  of  the  children  might  visit  the 
school.^**  In  Rabbis  especially,  even  to  speak  with  a  woman 
in  public  was  held  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  "  No 
one  "  (that  is,  no  Rabbi),  says  the  Talmud,  "  is  to  speak  with 
a  woman,  even  if  she  be  his  wife,  in  the  public  street"  ^*  It 
was  forbidden  to  greet  a  woman,  or  take  any  notice  of  her,^* 
*'  Six  things,'*  we  are  told,  "  are  to  be  shunned  by  a  Rabbi. 
He  must  not  be  seen  in  the  street  dripping  with  oil  (which 
would  imply  vanity)  :  he  must  not  go  out  at  night  alone : 
he  is  not  to  wear  patched  shoes  (which  in  certain  cases  would 
be  carrying  a  burden,  when  it  was  unla\vful  to  do  so)  :  he 
must  not  speak  mth  a  woman  in  a  public  place :  he  must 
shun  all  intercourse  with  common  people  (for,  not  knowing 
the  Law,  they  might  be  *  unclean  ')  :  he  must  not  take  long 
steps  (for  that  would  show  that  he  was  not  sunk  in  the  study 
of  the  Law) :  and  he  must  not  walk  erect  (for  that  would 
betray  pride.)"  "^  Though  higher  in  position  and  respect 
among  the  Jews  than  in  other  Eastern  nations,  woman,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  was  treated  as  wholly  inferior  to  man 
**  Let  the  words  of  the  Law  be  burned,"  says  Rabbi  Eleazer, 
"  rather  than  committed  to  women."  ^*  "  He  who  instructs 
his  daughter  in  the  Law,"  says  the  Talmud,  "instruci? 
her  in  folly."  ^^  But  He  who  came  to  raise  mankind  tr 
spiritual  freedom  and  moral  purity,  included  woman,  as  well 
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ad  man  in  His  grand  philanthropy,  and  treated  with  silent  chap^ 
conteirpt  the  prudery  by  which  it  was  sought  to  hiunblethe 
one  sex  to  exalt  the  other.  He  was  a  teacher  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time,  and  woman  owes  her  elevation  to  social 
equality  with  man  to  the  lofty  respect  shown  her  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  To  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinions  is  rare, 
and  it  is  rarer  still  to  retain,  with  it,  a  modest  humility,  and 
simple  worship  of  truth.  With  most  of  us  it  is,  rather, 
sui)erc!liou8  contempt  of  inferior  judgments  than  lowly 
homage  to  conviction.  In  Jesus  alone  is  it  found  as  an 
instinctive  and  never-failing  characteristic,  with  no  blenwah 
or  qualification  of  attendant  weakness.  He  acts,  at  all  times, 
as  before  God  alone,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence 
or  opinions  of  man. 

Strange  as  the  incident  must  have  seemed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, the  awe  and  reverence  which   Jesus  had  already 
excited  in  their  minds  checked  any  expression  of  surprise. 
Meanwhile  the  woman,  leaving  her  pitcher,  hurried  off  to 
the  city,  to  make  known  the  presence  of  the  wonderful 
stranger,  and  urge  as  many  as  she  could,  to  go  to  Him,  and 
see  if  He  were  not  the  expected  Messiah.    In  her  absence,  the 
disciples,    once  and  again^  invited    Jesus  to  take    some  •  V^^-r. 
refreshment^^    But  His  soul  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts,  «  Th«y  addnM 
Winch  drove  away  all  sense  of  hunger.     ''  I  have  food  to  eat,    J^*  JJfJi-* 
said  He, ''  that  ye  know  not  of,"— words,  which  to  their  duU    '~"'^*^ 
material  range  of  mind,  seemed  only  to  refer  to  food  brought 
in  their  absence.     "  My  meat,"  said  He,  seeing  their  mis- 
conception, "  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work.'*    Then,  lifting  His  eyes,  and  looking  up  the 
stretching  valley,  or  round  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain,  in 
both  of  which,  doubtless,  the  busy  peasants  Avcre.  scattering 
the  seed  for  the  harvest^  then  four  months  distant.  He  caught 
sight  of  a  multitude  coming,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
woman,  to  hear  His  words.     Fired  at  the  sight.  He  went  on, 
—"You  say,  *  After  four  months  will  come  the  harvest.'    But 
I  say,  look  yonder  at  the  throng  coming  towards  us.      They 
are  the  noblest  harvest,  and  their  coming  shows  that  you 
have  not  to  wait  to  reap  tV,  as  they  have  to  reap  the  seed  now 
8omng,  for  their  souk^  like  autumn  fields,  are  already  white 
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M^-^^^i-  for  the  fflclda  And  how  rich  tiie  reward  for  you,  my 
disciples,  who  will  be  the  reapers !  You  will  gather  fruity  not 
like  the  harvest  of  earth,  but  fruit  unto  life  eteniaL  You 
and  I,  the  Sower  and  the  reapers,  may  well  rejoice  together 
in  the  parts  assigned  us  by  God  Think  of  the  final  harvest 
home,  when  Heaven,  the  great  gamer,  shall  have  the  last 
sheaf  carried  thither !  The  sower  and  the  reaper  are  indeed 
distinct,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  speaking  of  common  life.  1 
have  prepared  and  sown  the  field ;  you  shall,  hereafter,  do 
the  labour  that  is  needed  as  it  grows,  and  reap  the  leaves 
as  they  ripen.  Your  work  will  be  real  of  its  kind,  but  to 
break  up  the  soil,  and  cadt  in  the  seed,  is  harder  than  to 
watch  the  rising  green.  I  send  you  to  enter  on  the  firuit  of 
my  toil." 

Jttdea  had  yielded  no  harvest,  but  the  despised  pec^le  oi 
Shechem  were  better  spiritual  soil  There  was  no  idk 
thronging  around,  as  in  Judea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  miracles : 
none  were  asked,  and  none  were  wrought  The  simpler  and 
healthier  natures,  with  which  He  here  came  in  contact,  were 
satisfied  in  many  cases,  by  the  words  of  the  woman  alona 
Gathering  to  hear,  His  words  deepaied  the  convictions  oi 
those  impressed  already,  and  roused  the  hearts  of  others.  At 
their  request,  two  days  were  spent  in  teaching.  To  have 
stayed  longer  might,  perhaps,  have  compromised  the  future, 
by  raising  Jewish  prejudice.  Meanwhile,  the  work,  thus 
auspiciously  begun,  could  not  fiedl  to  spread.  "  We  believe,'" 
said  the  new  converts,  after  the  two  days'  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  ^'  not  because  of  the  woman's  saying,  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  Saviour  of 

1  ThoBiDftMe  the  world. ''^    Jews  might  have  acknowledged  Him  as  the 
^0^-  Messiah,  but  only  Samaritans,  with  their  far  more  generous 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  could  have  thou<;ht 
oi  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Thus,  naturally,  from  the  most  indifferent  trifle  of  daily 
life,  had  come  the  disclosure  of  the  highest  truths,  as  a  legacy 
to  all  ages.  The  well  of  Jacob  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  before  whose  words,  th«i  spoken  to  an 
humble  woman  of  Samaria,  the  most  embittered  enmities  of 
"nations  and  religions  will,  one  day,  pass  away. 
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CHAPTER    XXXa 

OPENINQ  OF  THE  MINISTRT  IN  GALHir. 


A  NATURE  like  that  of  Jesus,  as  sensitire  as  strong,  ^^^: 
must  have  felt  the  pleasure  which  only  first  sncoesses 
cftQ  give,  at  His  hearty  reception  by  the  Samaritans. 
Rejected  in  Judea,  he  had  found  willing  hearers  in  the 
despised  people  of  Shechcm.  A  nucleus  of  His  kingdom 
had  been  formed,  and  it  must,  by  its  nature,  spread  from 
heart  to  heart  Intensely  human  in  His  sensibility,  He  now 
enjoyed  the  happiness  He  had  called  fbrth  in  others,  as, 
before,  He  had  been  depressed  by  its  absence.  He  neither 
expected  nor  desired  noisy  popularity,  for  He  knew  that 
His  Sangdom  could  grow  only  by  the  secret  conviction  of 
ftoul  after  souL 

Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  already  complete  in  each  new 
disciple,  for  each  heart  that  received  Him  was  a  spot  in 
which  it  was  fully  set  up— *its  laws  accepted,  and  the  will 
and  affections  entirely  His.  To  each  new  adherent  He  was 
more  than  king,  for  He  reigned  over  their  whole  nature, 
with  a  majesty  such  as  no  other  king  could  command.  The 
highest  bliss  of  each  was  to  have  no  thought  or  wish  apart 
from  His,  for  in  the^measure  of  likeness  to  Him,  lay  their 
spiritual  purity,  peace,  and  joy.  .  They  felt  that  to  become 
His  disciples,  was  to  anticipate  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
eternal  world,  for  it  was  to  have  their  bosoms  filled  with  the 
light  and  love  of  God.  Earth  never  saw  such  a  king,  or 
inch  a  kingdom. 

But  He  could  not  stay  in  Samaria.  His  work  lay  in 
Israel  No  other  people  were  so  fitted  for  it,  by  the  training 
of  two  thousand  years,  by  cherished  hopes,  and  by  the  posses- 
Bion  of  the  oracles  of  God,  the  one  grand  treasure  of  eternal 
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flBAF.xxxiL  truth  in  the  hands  of  man.  They^  alone,  of  all  mankind 
realized  the  idea  of  a  true  kingdom  of  God ;  they,  alone, 
were  a-glow  for  its  advent  Misconceptions  removed,  they 
were  fitted  above  all  other  races,  to  be  the  apostles  of  the 
new  religion,  which,  in  reality,  was  only  the  completing  and 

i  BanraptiTefti]*  perfecting  of  the  old.^ 

-^^Sed      After  a  stay  of  two  days,  therefore,  at  Shechem,  or  near 
chriirtii^    it,  Jesus  went  on  northwards,  towards  Galilee.     The  road 

•  a^!riL V*^  passes  through  Shechem,  to  Samaria,  which  lies  on  its  hill,' 
tto  IfSitiS?^  at  three  hours'  distance,  on  the  north-west.  It  was  then  in 
'***"*^  its  glory,  as  Herod  had  left  it ;  no  longer  the  old  Samaria, 
but  the  splendid  Sebaste,  named  thus  in  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus.* Its  grand  public  buildings,  its  magnificent  temple, 
dedicated  in  blasphemous  flattery  of  Augustus,  its  colonnades, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  theatres,  and  its  famous  wall, 

,  Aai  !▼.  8. ».  twenty  stadia  in  circuit,^  with  its  elaborate  gates,*  enclosing 
the  whole — were  before  Him  as  He  passed  on.  At  Engan- 
nim — ^the  Fountain  of  Gardens — on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  He  crossed  the  Samaritan  border, 
and  was  once  more  in  Galilee. 

Avoiding  Nazareth,  with  a  wise  instinct  that  a  prophet 

wobniM.  had  no  honour  in  His  own  country,^  He  continued  His 
journey  to  Cana,  across  the  green  pastures  and  corn-fields  of 
the  plain  of  Battauf.  He  had,  indeed,  felt,  before  leaving 
Samaria,  that  a  district  where  He  had  been  familiarly  known 
in  His  earlier  life  would  be  less  disposed  to  receive  Him 
than  others  in  which  He  was  a  stranger,  but  this  could  only 
apply  to  the  immediate  bounds  of  Nazareth  or  Capernaum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  His  popularity  in  Jadca, 
and  of  His  miracles  and  discourses  in  Jerusalem,  had  been 
carried  back  to  Galilee,  by  pilgrims  who  had  returned  from 

■  xoteiM.  the  feast,^  and  had,  doubtless,  secured  Him  a  much  better 
reception  in  the  province  at  large  than,  as  Himself  a  Gali- 
laean.  He  would  otherwise  have  found.  But  even  had  He 
felt  that  He  would  be  rejected  in  Galilee  as  He  had  been  in 
Judea,  His  homage  to  duty,  and  grand  self-sacrifice  to  its 
demands,  would  have  so  much  the  more  impelled  Him  to 
carry  His  great  message  thither.  Personal  feelings  had  no 
[)lace  in  His  soul.     It  would  have  been  only  one  more,  added 
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to  His  life-long  conflicts  with  human  perversity  and  evil,  to  oharxxxh 
brave  foreboded  indifference  and  neglect,  and  offer  even 
to  those  who  slighted  Him  the  proo&  of  His  divine  dignity 
and  worth.  The  prophet  had  foretold  that  the  Great  Light 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  shine  in  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,^  and  amidst  whatever  humiliation  and  pain  of<Mitii4.iiL 
heart  in  anticipated  rejection,  He,  its  King,  would  have 
gone  thither  to  proclaim  it,  and  honour  the  divine  pre- 
diction.^ 

The  first  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  from  the  Jordan,  had 
been  marked  by  the  miracle  at  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana, 
as  if  to  rouse  the  general  mind,  and  now.  His  second  return 
was  proclaimed  in  the  same  way.^  He,  perhaps,  had  gone  to '  Joia*  m. 
live  for  a  time  with  the  fHends  for  whom  He  had  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  He  was  a  guest  of  Nathanael, 
as,  in  Capernaum,  of  Peter.  His  reception,  as  He  passed  on 
His  way  to  Gana,  had  been  cheering  in  the  extreme,  for  the 
reports  from  the  south  had  raised  Him  to  an  undefined  great- 
ness in  the  popular  eyes.  They  had  learned  to  be  proud  of 
Him  as  their  countrjnnan,  when  they  found  Him  so  famous 
elsewhere.  That  crowds  had  followed  Him  in  Judea,  secured 
him  favour,  so  far,  among  the  multitude  in  the  north.^  His  •  johai  u 
return  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  event,  and  passed 
firom  lip  to  lip  through  the  whole  district 

It  had  thus  speedily  become  known  in  Capernaum  that 
He  was  once  more  in  Cana,  after  His  nine  or  ten  months* 
absence  fi^m  Galilee.    His  miraculous  power  over  sickness 
and  physical  evil,  as  shown  in  Jerusalem,^  had  become  a 
subject  of  universal  report,  finding  its  way  even  into  the 
gilded  seclusion  of  mansions  and  palaces.     Among  others,  a 
high  o£Bicer  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  mansion 
was  in  Capernaum,  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  Teacher. 
We  know  how  the  miracles   of   Christ  reached  the  ears 
of  Antipas    himself;  •    that    Manaen,*   his    foster-brother,  •iiftttu.i. 
actually  became  an  humble  follower  of  Jesus, ^^  and  that  Jo-  ••aouis.!. 
Iianna,  the  wife  of  Choudza,  the  house  steward  or  manager 
3f  the  private  affairs^^  of  Antipas,  was  one  of  many^*  devoted  "  i^n-piitos 
female  disciples  and  friends,  of  the  richer  classes, — and  can,    LeSSt  ia« 
thas^  easily  fancy  how  such  a  dignified  official  had  learned  "^^^^^ 
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oBAF.  xxxn.  respecting  the  new  Tfonder- working  Rabbi.'  The  dose  hea* 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  tihieir  firinge  of 
reeds  and  marsh,  though  then  tempered  by  the  ^ade  of 
coimtless  orchards,  and  wooded  dumps,  now  wholly  wanting, 
has  in  all  ages  induced  a  prevalence  of  fever,  at  certain  sea* 

s  Tinartieto  SOUS,  and  the  malady  had  now  seized  his  only  son,^  who 
(Bon)si^    was  still  a  child. ^^    He  had  been  led  to  look  on  Jesus  as  a 

this. 

<«  v«M  4$,  wonderful  Healer,  by  the  cures  reported  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Him,  but  he  had  not,  apparently,  thought  of  Him  as 
more.  Hearing  of  His  arrival  at  Cana,  the  hope  that  He 
might  save  his  son,  instantly  determined  him  to  go  thither 
and  ask  His  aid.  The  child,  he  said,  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  would  Jesus  come  down  ^  and  heal  him  ? 

There  was  something  in  the  poor  man's  bearing,  however, 

that  showed  the  superficial  conception  he  had  formed  of 

Christ's  character  and  work.    Miracles,  with  Jesus,  were  only 

means  to  a  higher  end,  credentials  to  enforce  the  reception 

of  spiritual  truth.     That  truth  was  its  own  witness,  and  had 

sufficed  to  win  a  ready  homage  firom  the  despised  people  of 

Sychar.     To  be  the  Healer  of  souls,  not  of  the  body,  was 

His  great  mission,  but  the  nobleman  had,  as  yet,  no  idea  of 

Him  except  as  a  Hakim  or  Ropha,^'who  had  proved  His 

power  to  overcome  disease.     He  had  been  led  to  Him  not  by 

•    the  report  and  acceptance  of  the  great  truths  He  taught : 

only  the  rumour  of  His  miracles  had  created  interest  enough 

to  pass  through  the  land.    That  he  was  utterly  unconscious 

of  the  spiritual  death  from  which  he  himself  needed  to  be 

rescued,  touched  the  sympathy  of  Jesus.     "How  is  it," 

asked  He,  in  effect,  "  that  you  come  to  me  only  for  outward 

healing,  and  believe  on  me  only  as  a  worker  of  signs  and 

wonders  ?      Have   you  no  sense  of  sin :   no  craving  for 

spiritual  healing :  no  inner  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of 

my  life  and  words  ?  "  Without  moral  preparation  in  his  own 

mind,  the  healing  of  his  son  might  confirm  belief  in  the 

power  of  the  Healer ;  but  would  bring  no  spiritual  reception 

of  the  truth,  to  heal  the  soul.     Apparently  repelling  him  for 

the  moment,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  lai 

greater  blessings  he  might  freely  obtain.     With  royal  bounty 

He  wished  to  give  the  greater  while  He  gave  the  leas,  for  it 
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was  Hift  wont,  after  needed  reproof  to  give  more  than  had  opap.  mxu 
been  asked  Meanwhile,  the  only  thought  of  the  parent's 
heart  was  his  dying  boy.  "  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  qhild 
die.^  Jesus  knew  that  he  would  believe  if  his  son  were 
healed,  but  wished  to  raise  a  higher  moral  frame,  which 
would  do  so  from  kindled  sympathy  with  spiritual  truth 
without  such  an  outward  ground.  To  bdieve  His  word,  from 
its  own  internal  evidence,  showed  higher  faith  than  that 
which  only  followed  miracles^  It  showed  a  recognition  of 
the  truth  from  interest  in  it :  a  sensibility  of  soul  to  what 
was  pure  and  holy.  But  belief  as  the  result  of  miracles 
was  not  discountenanced :  it  was  only  held  inferior. 

The  nobleman  had  assumed  that  Jesus  would  go  back 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  heal  the  child,  but  he  was 
before  One  to  whose  power  distance  offered  no  hindrance. 
With  the  easy,  unaffected  dignity  of  conscious  superiority, 
he  is  told  to  '^  go  his  way ;  his  son  lived : "  words  few  and 
^ple,  but  enough  to  let  him  know  that  the  Speaker  had, 
on  the  instant^  healed  the  child.  Nor  could  he  doubt  it. 
To  have  spoken  with  Jesus  assured  him  that  he  might  be- 
lieve Hb  word.   Forthwith  he  addressed  himself  to  return. 

It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  and 
the  miracle  had  been  wrought  an  hour  after  noon.^  Resting  »  jom  4  it 
by  the  way,  at  early  nightfall,  as  he  well  might  on  a  road 
so  insecure,  he  set  out  again  next  morning,  but  erelong 
met  some  of  his  own  slaves,  sent  to  tell  him  the  good  news 
that  the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  to  prevent  his  bringing 
Jesus  any  further.  *'Your  son,"  said  they,  *'is  not  dead, 
but  is  getting  better.  The  fever  has  left  him."  '*  When,** 
asked  the  father,  "  did  he  begin  to  amend  ?  "  "  Yesterday, 
about  one  o'clock  the  fever  broke."  It  was  the  very  time 
when  Jesus  had  told  him  that  the  boy  would  live.  What 
could  he  do  but  accept  Him  as  what  he  now  knew  He 
claimed  to  be — ^the  Messiah.  "Himself  believed  and  his 
whole  house." 

How  long  Jesus  remained  in  Cana  is  not  known,  but  that 
lie  was  for  a  time  unattended  by  the  small  band  of  disciples 
i^ho  had  accompanied  Him  to  the  Passover,  is  certain. 
They  had  remained  with  Him,  in  Judea,  and  had  returned 
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3BAF.  xxxn.  "with  Him,  through  Sychar,  to  Galilee^  but,  after  so  long  an 
absence  &om  home,  He  had  let  them  go  back  to  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  to  their  occupations,  till  He  should  once  more 
call  them  finally  to  His  service. 

He  had  retired  to  the  north  before  the  rising  signs  of 

i>ioiai4L      opposition  from  the   Pharisees, ^^  who  had  at   last  found 

n  Mutt  4.  w.    means  to  get  John  imprisoned,^^  by  their  intrigues  with 

ThewJrdto   Antipas,  and  might,  at  any  moment,  have  effected  His  own 

~^&u^^  arrest.    An  interval  of  some  months  now  elapsed,^'  perhaps 

»  Ltofateniiteiii  in  stilluess  and  privacy,  the  time  not  having  yet  come,  for 

jIbL"^"***  some  reasons  unknown  to  us,  for  His  final  and  permanent 

Si2S.%t     entrance  on  His  public  work.     His  mother  and  the  family 

u  ^  c  s.     ^^  returned  to  Nazareth^*  from  their  short  stay  at  Cape^ 

naum,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  He,  onoe 

more,  sought  the  seclusion  of  His  early  home,  to  await  the 

decisive  moment  of  His  reappearance.     The  fate   of  the 

Baptist  may  have  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  for  a  time 

giving  any  pretext  of  political  alarm  to  H  jrod  by  His  at 

once  taking  John*s  place.     That  one  so  venerated  had  been 

thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Machaerus  doubtless  spread 

to  the  &rthest  valleys.     Men  almost  hoped  that  the  mighty 

preacher  would  soften  the  heart  even  of  Antipas,  and,  in 

any  case,  could  not  credit  that  a  man  so  cowardly  and 

•  uatt  14.  s  a.  politic  would  dare  to  take  the  life  of  the  honoured  prophet^ 

This  and  that  measure  of  the  tyrant  were  fXtiibuted  by 
»  MttA&M.    the  credulous  multitude  to  John's  influence.'^    The  whole 
country  was  agitated,  day  by  day,  by  rumours  respecting 
him. 

Nor  were  other  subjects  of  popular  excitement  wanting. 
In  the  autumn  of  that,  or  the  year  before,  apparently  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  there  had  been  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem*  and  the  pilgrims 
from  Galilee,  ever  excitable  and  ready  to  fight.  In  the  heat 
of  the  contest  the  soldiers  from  Antonia  had  pressed  into 
the  very  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  had  hewn  down  the 
Galileans  at  the  great  altar,  beside  their  sacrifices,  mingling 
■  Lu.:e  i»  1.  their  blood  with  that  of  the  slain  beasts.^  The  sons  of 
Judas  the  Galilscan,  the  famous  leader  of  the  zealots  in  their 

•  ABt.^xji6.9;  first  great  insurrection  against  Rome,^  had,  moreover,  grown 
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ap  to  mauliood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jesus,  and  cherished  chap,  xxxh 
in  their  own  .breasts,  and  kept  alive  among  the  people,  their 
father^s  fierce  scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  the  sword,  a  fatal  inheritance  for  which  they  were 
one  day,  like  Christ,  to  be  crucified.  The  whole  land 
heaved  with  religious  fanaticism  like  an  ever-threatening 
volcano.  Above  all  the  tumult  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
however,  the  imprisoned  prophet  was  the  one  thought  of 
the  country.  Laments  over  him,  mingled,  doubtless,  with 
fierce  mutterings,  filled  every  market-place  and  every  home. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  glowing  religious  sensibility  of  the 
times,  and  a  summons  to  Jesus  to  take  up  the  great  work 
thus  interrupted.  The  tyrant  in  Perea  had  silenced  the 
voice  that  had  proclaimed  the  coining  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  He,  whose  herald  John  had  been,  was  at  hand  to  take 
it  up  again,  with  grander  emphasis,  on  a  more  commanding 
theatre.  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  had  once  seen  a  vision  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple,^^  and  had  recognized  his  summons  «  iniMc.i 
as  a  prophet,  when,  amidst  the  chants  of  the  Levites  and  the 
clouds  of  incense,  and  the  blasts  of  the  sacred  trumpets,  the 
bouse  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
tremble.  The  Spirit  came  on  Amos,  the  shepherd,  as  he 
followed  his  flocks  on  the  lonely  pastures,  when  he  thought 
how  the  Syrians  had  threshed  Gilead  with  iron  sledges,  and 
how  Tyre  had  sold  the  sons  of  Israel  to  Edom  as  slaves ;  and 
he  seemed  to  hear  Jehovah  call  to  him  from  Zion,  and 
thunder  from  Jerusalem,  and  forsook  his  hills,  to  be  a  shep- 
herd to  Israel.^  The  loud  universal  lamentations  over  John  «  AmosLS; 
were  such  a  final  divine  call  to  Jesus.^^  m  HMwimth,  i 

Finally  leaving  His  early  home,  therefore,  He  bent  His  *"* 
steps  once  more  towards  Capernaum,  which  was,  henceforth, 
to  become  **  His  own  city,"  and  the  centre  of  his  future  work. 
The  prophet  had,  ages  before,  painted  the  joyous  times  that 
should  eflface  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  in vasion,^^  and  "  bjo  7*1 
in  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  these  regions,  their  full 
realization  had  now  come.  The  land  of  Zebulon,  and  the 
land  of  Naphtali ;  the  country  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan ;  and  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
in  the  far  north,  towards  Tjtc  and  Syria — the  people  that 
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ottAP.  rrm  gat  in  darkness, — saw  a  great  light,  and  to  them  that  sat  in 
••i»fc*«-»i  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  a  light  sprang  up.^* 
Galilee  was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  it  is  curious  that  even  the  Rabbis,  in  their  earliest 
traditions,  express  the  belief  that  it  would  be  that  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah.  To  this  day,  Jews  gather 
in  Tiberias,  one  of  their  four  holy  cities,  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  buried  there,  in  expectation  of  His  advent.* 

It  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  bad,  for  a  time,  been  alone. 
The  country  was  densely  peopled,  and  He  may  have  passed 
on,  slowly,  from  village  to  village,  opening  His  mission. 
The  burden  of  his  preaching  was  the  same  as  that  of  John's. 
"  The  time  is  fulfiUed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand : 
4. 17.  repent  and  believe  in  the  GospeL"  *•  But  though  alike  in 
form,  the  import  of  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  was 
very  diflferent  from  that  of  their  earlier  utterance  by  His 
herald.  John  had  striven  to  refcym  Israel  by  demanding 
strict  outward  observances,  as  well  as  morals,  but  Jesns 
went  deeper,  and  required  a  rerolution  of  the  will  and 
aflfections,  flowing  from  changed  relations  to  God.  He 
would  have  no  new  pieces  on  old  garments ;  no  new  wine 
in  old  bottles,  no  religious  reform  on  the  basis  of  a  compro- 
mise with  formal  Judaism.  Israel  had  sunk  into  spiritual 
death,  in  spite  of  its  zeal  for  the  precepts  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures:  its  piety  had  degenerated 
largely  into  hypocritical  affectation,  and  merely  lip  and 
outward  assent  to  the  requirements  of  God's  law.  Its 
mission  to  the  great  heathen  world  had  become  a  failure. 
A  wholly  new  principle  was  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
now  decayed  and  obsolete  dispensation  of  Moses :  the  prin 
ciple  of  direct  personal, responsibility  to  God,  and  spiritual 
freedom,  instead  of  priestly  mediation,  and  theocratic  slavery 
The  Baptist  was,  throughout,  an  upholder  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  had  no  adequate  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual 
»  Hapnbftch,  religiou.*^  It  was  reserved  to  Jesus  to  teach  that  only  a 
religious  and  moral  new-birth  of  Israel  and  of  humanity 
could  avaiL  He  was  the  first  who  founded  a  religion,  not 
on  external  precepts,  or  on  a  priesthood,  or  on  sacrificial 
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rites,  but  in  tlie  living  spirit ;  in  individual  personal  convic-  onARxxxa 
tion ;  in  the  free,  loving  surrender  of  the  will  to  God,  as  the 
eternal  Truth  and  Good :  a  religion  which  looked  first,  not  at 
mere  acta,  but  at  what  men  were,  and  set  no  value  on  acts 
apart  fixxm  the  motive  from  which  they  sprang.*^  "  5S?l5  ^ 

Hence,  the  call  to  repentance  was  addressed  to  all  without  ^  ^^ 
exception.  He  recognized  the  difference  betweai  man  and 
man,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  possible  good  even 
in  the  apparently  hopeless.  He  spoke  of  the  good  and 
evil,  the  righteous  and  unrighteous^  the  just  and  unjust, 
those  who  had  gone  astray  and  those  who  had  not ;  of  the 
sound  and  the  sick ;  of  the  pure  and  the  impure ;  of  green 
trees  and  dry ;  of  a  good  and  an  evil  eye,  and  of  good  soil 
and  bad.  Surveying  men,  as  a  whole,  with  a  calm  and 
searching  insight,  He  rejoiced  in  the  light  which  shone  in 
some  souls,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  around  and  within 
them,  and  acknowledged  its  worth.  No  cold  fear  of  com- 
promise damped  His  ardour ;  frank  joy  and  radiant  hope- 
fulness, that  detected  good  with  instinctive  quickness,  cheered 
His  epiiit  to  greater  effort.  It  is,  indeed.  His  glory  that  He 
led  not  only  the  humble  and  penitent,  but  the  openly  evil, 
to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Yet,  though  thus  wide  in  His  charity.  He  had  a  standard 
by  which  all  men  alike  were  pronounced  sinful,  and  in  need 
of  repentance.  In  the  highest  sense,  God  alone  was  good. 
Tried  by  this  awful  test  o£  comparison  with  Him,  all  men 
were  "unclean,**  "corrupt,"  "dork,"  "bUnd,"  "lustful,*' 
"  selfish,*'  worldly  in  thought,,  word,  and  act,  dry  trees,  dead 
and  lost.**     All  are  pronounced  in  danger  of  the  wrath  of"  Matt.  •.«.!• 

n     ^         rm  i  i  •     /»   i    •  i  i  W.  45:7. 11; 

God.  They  may  be  more  or  less  smful  in  degree ;  but  all  Jj^.'V*' 
^e  must  seek  forgiveness ;  all  must  repent  and  be  changed,  il  {4*  %^i 
or  pensn.  7.17;  m.^. 

Thus,  when  comparing  men  with  men,  He  recognized 
better  and  worse,  but  before  God,  and  in  relation  to  citizen- 
ship in  His  kingdom.  He  acknowledged  no  difference,  but 
condemned  aU  alike  as  sinners.  Before  the  One  who  alone 
is  pure  and  holy,  He  humbles  alL  He  will  suffer  no  empty 
pride  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  In  His  sight  no  one 
is  to  be  called  good.    All  are  guilty,  and  even  the  beat 
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CHAP.  TTTTi.  need  pardon.     In  this  view  of  man  He  declared  that  He  had 

■  l^iyj,  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinneie  to  repentance." 
Even  the  best  of  men,  though  righteous  before  their  feUowa, 
are  guilty  before  God.  It  is  the  unique  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  that  while  He  distinctly  proclaims  the 
moral  differences  between  man  and  man,  He  insista  with 
supreme  and  unchangeable  earnestness  on  the  infinite  moral 
distance  and  contrast  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
All  before  Him  are  evil,  or  have  evil  in  them.  There  may 
be  good  among  the  bad,  but  sin  is  not  wanting  even  in  the 
best.  The  repentance  He  preached  was  the  child-like  humi- 
lity which  has  no  claim  to  merit,  but,  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  resigns  its  will  to  the  guidance  of  God,  and  seeks 
His  forgiveness.     It  has  already  entered  His  kingdom. 

Nothing  is  told  respecting  the  extent  of  this  first  northern 
missionary  tour,  beyond  the  incidental  remark  that  it  em- 
braced the  towns  and  villages  thickly  studded  round  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee."*  The  fame  of  His 
doings  at  Jerusalem  had  everywhere  preceded  Him,  and 

-  Lnittf.1.  attracted  large  crowds  wherever  He  came.^  As  yet  He 
was  alone,  for  His  early  followers  had  returned  to  their 
calling  of  fishermen,  at  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.  Reach- 
ing this  neighbourhood  after  a  time,  an  incident  occurred 
which  once  more  drew  them  from  their  nets,  and  transformed 
them  into  future  apostles. 

«  lqim  1.1-11.  Jesus  had  risen  early  in  the  morning,^  as  is  the  custom  with 
MJki.  '  Orientals,  and  had  gone  out  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  which 
was  close  at  hand.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  promised 
temporary  relief  from  the  crowds  who  daily  thronged  Him, 
and  a  much  needed  interval  for  peaceful  solitude.  But 
there  was,  henceforth,  no  rest  for  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
people  were  already .  afoot,  and  had  hurried  out  to  the 
beach,  in  numbers,  "  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,**  for  they 
recognized  Him  as  speaking  with  divine  authority,  like  John, 
or  one  of  the  prophets.  Unable  to  go  on,  and  willing  to 
feed  these  "  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel,"  He  turned  towards 
two  boats  drawn  up  on  the  white  beach;  the  fishermen 
having  come  ashore,  after  a  fruitless  night's  labour,  to  wash 
and  mend  their  nets.     The  one  boat  was  that  of  His  old 
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disdples  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other,  that  of  James  and  ohap^xu 
John,  who,  with  their  father  Zebedee,  and  some  hired  men, 
were  busy  preparing  for  the  next  evening's  venture.  To 
meet  again  must  have  been  as  pleasant  to  their  Master  as 
themselves,  and  their  lowly  occupation  must  have  lost  its 
chaTm  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  when  they  had  shared 
lliB  society.  Entering  into  Peter's  boat,  and  asking  him  to 
thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land,  that  He  might  have  freedom 
to  address  the  people,  He  sat  down,  as  was  usual  with  the 
Rabbis  when  they  taught,  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  stand- 
ing on  the  shore.  The  clear  rippling  water  playing  gently 
round  the  boat ;  the  fields,  and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves 
behind ;  the  eager  listeners,  with  their  varied  and  picturesque 
Eastern  dress ;  the  wondrous  Preacher ;  the  calmness  and 
delicious  coolness  of  morning,  and,  over  all,  the  cloudless 
Syrian  sky,  must  have  made  the  scene  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

The  public  addresses  of  the  Rabbis  were  always  very 
shorty  and  so,  doubtless,  were  those  of  Jesus.     The  people 
were  soon  dismissed,  and  wandered  oflT,  to  discuss,  as  Jewish 
congregations  always  did,  the  sayings  they  had  heard.     But 
Jesus  had  received  a  service  in  the  use  of  His  strange  pulpit, 
and  wished  to  repay  it,  as  only  He  could.    Telling  Peter,  the 
steersman  of  the  boat,  to  push  off  into  the  deep  water,  He 
bade  him  and  his  brother  let  down  the  net.     It  was  a  circular 
one,^  cast  from  the  boat,  and  then  dragged  slowly  behind,  ••  V^ftBAto^ 
towards  the  shore.     The  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  must    122? 4.  le. 
always  have  been  very  abundant,  even  when  the  fisheries 
were  so  active,  for,  at  this  day,  their  number  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  been  on  the  spot.     The 
shoals  frequently  cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  or  even  more, 
and  the  fish,  as  they  slowly  move  along  the  surface,  with 
their  back  fins  just  seen  on  the  level  of  the. water,  are  so 
crowded,  that  it  looks,  a  short  way  off,  like  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  »7    But  Simon  and  his  brother  had  had  no  success,  «  ^^;^^ 
though  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  fishing  is  best,  in    gl^^^^jj^j^, 
fruitless  efforts.      There   was  no  hesitation,   however,   in    J2*m»?uai 
obeying  the  command,  and  they  had  hardly  done  so,  when    tst,     "** 
they  swept  into  a  shoal,  and  had  to  beckon  to  James  and  John, 
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CHAP  xxxn.  their  partners,  to  come  quickly,  and  save  their  net  from 
breaking  with  the  catch.  Even  then,  however,  the  two 
boats  were  loaded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  sink. 

Peter,  ever  impulsive,  could  not  restrain  his  feelings  at 
such  an  incident — so  unexpected,  so  grateful  He  who  had 
wrought  so  great  a  wonder  must  have  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable powers,  before  which  man,  guilty  as  he  feels  himself^ 
might  well  be  afraid.  Falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he 
could  only  utter  the  words — "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  Nor  were  his  companions  less 
astonished  at  the  miracle.  But  Jesus  had  a  high  purpose 
with  these  simple*  open-hearted  friends.  They  had  shown 
their  sjnnpathy  of  spirit  with  Him  already,  and  now  He 
designed  to  attach  them  permanently  to  His  service.  "  Fear 
not,"  said  He,  ^^  come  after  me ;  from  henceforth  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.  You  catch  the  fish  to  their  death ;  you  will 

■  (s«ryp«r,  take  men  alive,'®  to  save  them  from  death,  and  rive  them 
eternal  life.  It  was  enough.  Words  so  apt  had  their  effect 
From  that  moment  the  four  were  His  devoted  followers." 
The  rich  gain  they  would  have  prized  so  highly,  but  an 
hour  before,  had  lost  its  charm.  Called  to  decide,  there  and 
then,  as  a  proof  of  their  fitness  for  discipleship,  they  forsook 
all^  and  followed  Him  at  once.*^ 

The  few  who  had  first  joined  Chmt^  and  by  doing  so  had 
shown  their  fitness  for  His  special  intimacy  and  confidence, 
were  thus,  once  more  gathered  round  Him,  and  lived  with 
Him  henceforth,  apparently  in  the  same  dwelling,  on  a 
closer  and  more  tender  footing  than  any  He  afterwards 
received.  They  had  often  heard  Him  speak  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  of  the  need  of  faith  in  Himself  and  of  a  sincere 
religious  spirit,  as  the  conditions  of  entering  it,  and  they 
yearned  for  closer  intercourse  with  Him,  that  they  might 
learn  more  respecting  it.  Their  instant  obedience  showed 
their  devotion.  All  that  had  hitherto  engaged  their  thoughts 
and  care,  their  boats,  their  nets,  their  fishing  gear,  their 
daily  toil  for  daily  bread,  were  left  behind.  They  placed 
themselves,  henceforth,  under  the  higher  authority  of  God 
Himself;  ready  at  any  time  to  separate  themselves  ever; 
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from  their  families,  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Kingdom.  CHAKxxxn 
Jesus  had  drawn  them  to  EEimself,  as  they  were  to  draw 
others,  not  by  craft  or  force,  but  by  the  power  of  His  living 
words  and  the  spirit  of  love.  Their  loyalty  was  free  and 
spontaneous.  The  calm  greatness  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
shines  out  in  such  an  unpretending  beginning,  as  the  germ 
and  centre  of  a  movement  which  is  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  But  insignificant  as  it  might  seem,  it  was  only  so 
when  judged  by  a  human  standard  Tainted  by  no  selfish- 
ness, weak  ambition,  or  love  of  power,  the  four  simple, 
child-like,  uncorrupted  natures,  touched  with  the  love  of 
Heavenly  Truth,  and  eager  to  win  others  to  embrace  it,  were 
living  spiritual  forces,  destined  by  a  law  of  nature  to  repeat 
themselves  in  ever  wider  circles,  through  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were  a 
numerous  and  redoubted  class,  with  something  of  the  feeling 
of  a  clan.  In  the  last  Jewish  war  we  find  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias,  seizing  Tiberias,  and 
burning  and  plundering  the  great  palace  of  Antipas.**  Of  •  j^vni^tft 
the  four  who  had  now  definitely  cast  in  their  lot  with  Jesus, 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  apparently  poor ;  James  and  John, 
in  a  better  position.  For  the  convenience  of  trade,  both 
families  had  left  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bethsaida,  and 
had  settled  in  Capernaum,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  local 
fisheries,  and  of  the  occupations  connected  with  them.  Peter 
alone  seems  to  have  been  married,  and  in  his  house  Jesus 
henceforth  found  a  home,  as  perhaps  he  had  done  on  His 
former  short  stay. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

■  In  the  Talmud,  Ood  is  often  called  ^*  Our  Father  in  Hoavon,**  m  Mr.  Deutsoh  points 
»at  {Ut.  lieiuains,  1874,  p.  148),  but  it  ia  aa  the  Father  of  the  Jew,  not  of  mankind. 

*  ''The  Greeks  and  Romans,  before  the  time  of  Christianity,  had  no  idea,  or  even  the 
Untest  Testige  of  an  idea,  of  what  in  the  Scriptaral  system  is  colled  <Siit ;  and  the  idea 
was  utterly  and  OKqaisitely  inappreciable  by  Pagan  Greece  and  Rome." — Ue  Qtancey, 
tVctiBtf  ix«  240. 

•  DoDinger,  ii.  126.  Leland,  Advantages  of  Rev,  ii.  170—175  (ed.  17C4),  quoteo 
many  passages  of  a  similar  import  from  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  others. 
--Gmdm^^  Kirchengeechichte,  I  28.    Neander's  Ch.  Uist.  i.  22. 


CHAPTER    II. 

*  The  plain  of  Philistia  is  thirty-two  miles  long,  from  Eknm  to  Gasa,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  nine  to  sixteen  miles,  and  a  height  above  the  sea  of  from  60  to  800  feet.*-C<^ 
Worren^  IL£.j  in  Quarter^  Statement  of  Palest.  Explo,  Fund^  April,  1871.    82. 

^  In  the  hill  country  (behind  the  plain  of  Philistia),  tho  spurs,  not  more  than  one  mile 
br  so  apart^  are  often  separated  by  narrow  rayines  1,500  to  2,000  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
ii  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  rapid  torrents  rolL — Capt,  Warreriy  R,E.  " 

*  In  the  spring  they  glow  with  what  is  peculiar  in  Palestine,  a  profusion  of  i^ild 
flowers— daisiea*  the  white  flower  caUed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but,  especially,  with  a 
blase  of  scarlet  flowors  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies. — Siwd 
(odPakttine,  18C. 

'  So  lately  as  1871,  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  plain  was  under  cnlti- 
ration.  The  Turkish  goTemment  having,  however,  taken  steps  to  protect  the  fellahin 
from  the  Araba,  nearly  the  whole  plftin,  though  rudely  cultivated,  was  covered  with 
splendid  crops  in  June,  1872. — Tyrwhitt  Drake,  in  PaL  Explo,  Fund  Rep,  Oct.,  187i\ 
181. 

*  nL^  from  t^  to  be  depressed*    *'  The  low  country,"  as  opposed  to  the  ''hill-country.* 

'  ]fiFn  from  t^  to  go  down — to  descend. 


CHAPTER    III. 


*  Beriphiifl  waa  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  JEgcan  sea. 

^  Ovid  was  banished  to  Tomi,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Ha 
only  received  an  order  to  leave  Rome  in  so  many  days,  and  transport  himself  to  his  place 
of  banishment.     Guards  and  jailors  were  nnnecessary. 

*  Cic  de  Invent,  L  29>-"&i  eo  antem  quod  in  opinione  positnm  est,  hnjoamodi  sunt 
probabilia— eoBy  qui  philosophiflB  dent  operam,  non  arbitrari  decs  esse."  Thus,  on 
Cicero's  evidence,  those  who  gave  themselves  to  philosophy  disbelieved  in  the  existence 
of  thegodc. 

«  Politicians  and  philosophers  regarded  the  popular  religion  as  deserving  support 
fnim  motives  of  policy,  but  only  on  such  grounds.  "  Rotinetur  autem  et  ad  opinionem 
vulgi,  et  ad  magnas  utilitates  reipublicsB,  mos,  religio,  discipUna,  jus  augurum,  coUegii 
tnetoritaSb" — Cic  de  Leg,  ii  7. 
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*  The  Edomitds  had  boon  oonqnored  and  forcod  to  sabznlt  to  eircumoklon  Kr  John 
HyroanuB,  B.O.  135—106.  Antipater  was  the  son  of  a  powerful  "  goYemor  "  of  Idiunea, 
who  had  amassed  great  wealth  under  Alexandra,  bj  leagues  with  the  Arab  prinoee  and 
with  the  people  of  Gaza  and  Askolon,  whose  trade  passed  through  his  tomfcory. 

'  The  chronology  of  this  disastrous  period  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

&0.  69 — 64.  Disputes  between  Hyrcanns  and  Aristobulus  respeoting  the  throueu 

64.  The  Roman  commander  in  Syria,  Scaurus,  being  appealed  to,  gires  fbe 
throne  to  Aristobulus. 

68.  Pompey  annuls  the  act  of  Scaurus,  and  gives  the  kingdom  to  Hyrcanua. 
Aristobulus  is  carried  off  as  prisoner  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus  becomeu 
priest  and  prince  (nost),  but  not  king  (rex). 

57.  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  returned  from  imprisonment  in 
Rome,  raises  a  momentarily  successful  insurrection,  to  obtain  the 
crown.  The  country  is  divided  into  Ave  political  districts  by  Qabinius, 
Governor-General  of  **  Syria"  from  BJO.  67  to  B.a  65. 

54.  Crassus  plunders  the  Temple. 

48.  Cssar  grants  the  Jews  many  privileges  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

47.  Aristobulus  having  been  poisoned  at  Rome  (b.o.  49)  by  the  party  of 
Pompey,  just  as  Gssar  was  about  to  send  him  to  Syria  with  two 
legions,  and  his  son  Alexander  having  been  beheaded  at  Antioch,  by 
Pompey's  orders,  Hyrcanus  is,  therefore,  recognized  by  CsBsar. 

4Ai  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  poisoned  by  Maliohus,  a  Jew,  who  wished  to 
supplant  him,  and  free  Hyrcanus  from  his  domination.  Herod  marries 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  and  his  brother  Phasael  are 
made  tetrarohs  under  Hyrcanus. 
40—87.  The  Parthians  invade  Judea,  in  alliance  with  Antigonus,  son  of  ths 
murdered  Aristobulus,  and  make  him  king.  Hyrcanus  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  into  Asia  by  the  Parthians. 

40.  On  this  the  Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  Antony,  name  Herod  as  king. 

87.  Herod,  aided  by  Antony,  expels  the  Parthians,  storms  Jerusalem,  and 
begins  his  actual  reign. 

■  A  small  kingdom  in  Lebanon. 

\  John  Hyrcanus  (ao.  135 — lOG)  had  destroyed  Samaria,  thrown  down  Itfl  tempU^ 
turned  A  stream  through  the  site  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

•  He  wrote  a  << History  of  the  World**  in  144  vols.,  which  seems  to  have  closed  wtlh 
tho  Life  of  Augustus,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  source  of  much  of  the  informatioo 
Josephus  gives  of  Herod's  reign.  He  had  also  a  drama  on  the  **  History  of  Susannah, ** 
which  seems  to  have  been  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  composed  geographical 
books,  and  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Mttaphysics. 

^  The  visit  of  the  Magi  must  have  happened  about  this  time.  No  wonder  Herod  was 
alarmed  at  reports  about  a  now  king  of  the  Jews,  since  he  heard  them  from  so  many 
quarters. 

^  Aj  a  Jew  or  half-Jew  Herod  could  not,  of  course,  touch  s^-ina. 


GHAPTBB    y. 

•  Winer,  Ewald,  and  Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Biog.  and  Myth.  Bosanqnet  giyat  bxl  518  as 
the  date. — Trans,  Soc  Bib.  Ardutol,  ii.  177.  Pisistratus  was  then  tyrant  of  Athens,  ba 
560 — 627  (Benseier,  and  Diet,  of  O,  and  R,  Biog,  and  AIyth,\  and  Servins  Tolliua  was 
closing  his  reign  in  Rome,  to  be  succeeded  in  B.a  684  by  Tarquinins  Saperbos  (the 
Haughty). 

•  Zerubbabel  was  of  the  Jewish  royal  race,  and  seems  to  have  boon  early  reeallod, 
from  jealousy,  to  Persia.  Judea  was,  henceforth,  for  a  long  time,  undw  Persian  pachas, 
8Qoh  as  Nehemiah. 

•  See  John  vii  49,  where  the  very  proverb  occurs.  «  This  rsbble,"  say  the  Pharisee^ 
^  who  do  not  know  tiie  law,  are  accursed  "  (of  God)i 

«  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  high  priest  B.a  224,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  of 
tfaem.  The  Great  Synagogue  had  thus  survived  for  about  260  years,  ml  from  £zrm*f 
days,  n.a  45S.^J)ertnbourff,  Euai,  46. 
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*  The  name  Phariam,  fe  from  the  Terb  v^9  to  diridOf  and  means  *<  one  ■eparftted,'* 
•  standing  by  one's  self.**— /"firjf,  Gesenius.  **Rabbini  =*5n-j  dixorint  PharissBos,  qnod 
ab  alila  yitaa  sanctimonia  et  mnnditie  sejuncti  essent.**  The  Kabbis  gave  the  Pbarlseea 
their  name  because  they  were  separated  from  others  by  the  holiness  and  (ceremonial) 
parity  of  their  life. — Pagwd  Iax  Heb,  2256.  SacUivcee  is  probably  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  party.  60  Geigor  (^CJrschri/t,  24>  Derenbourg (£if jo^  453), 
ea  the  oontrary,  thinks  both  names  were  originally  given  in  mocking  insult. 

'  The  wife  of  his  brother,  Pheroras,  her  mother  and  sister,  and  Doris,  Herod's  flnt 

*  The  Jews  used  the  title  Babhi  as  equivalent  to  our  Doctor.  It  comes  from  the  root 
d37  to  increase  rPs.  iiL  1).  The  cognate  word  in  Arab,  means  *^  to  bo  great,"  and 
In  Syr.  and  Chald.  **  to  magnify."  liabhi  was  a  higher  title  than  Jiab,  the  original 
form,  and  Rahban  is  still  higher.  Habbi  is  simply  liab^  with  the  Heb.  pronom.  suffix 
^  my,"  and  RabboTu  (^lark  z.  51 ;  Jobn  xx.  16)  is  the  same  word  with  Syro-Chald.  suflix 
for  '*  my." — Wina-f  PagnintUy  and  Rohin9<nCs  Lex. 

^  One  of  the  lower  offislals  of  the  Temple^ 

■  A  native-bom  prosolyte,  not  a  Jew.  The  word  ia  dorlvod  from  the  Gibeonites  befng 
made  hewers  of  wood,  dbc,  by  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  27).  The  word  is — =^?Ti  ''the 
given,"  the  **  devoted,"  from  F^,  to  give. 

^  A  MamBtr  or  bastard,  is  the  grossest  word  of  reproach  amongst  the  Jews. 

>  Ginsburg  {Cyclo.  Bib.  LiU  :  Art,  «  Pharisee  ")  describes  the  fifth  class  as  the  What- 
am-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee,  who  knew  the  Law  so  badly,  that  after  each  act  he  had  to  ask 
what  was  aext  to  bo  done. 
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•  The  Talmud  was  not  put  in  writing  for  centuries  after  Christ's  day,  but  its  touch- 
faigs  are  even  older  than  His  age. 

•  On  Gen.  xlix.  11.    There  was  an  idea  abroad,  however,  with  many,  that  no  mau 
knew  from  whence  the  Christ  was  to  come.    See  John  vii.  27. 

•  The  Book  Sohar  is  assigned  by  Reuss  to  the  eighth  century  (Herzog,  rlL  196);  biit 
Its  ideas  are  very  much  older. 

'  The  texts  quoted  are  a  sample  of  Rabbinical  interpretation  1— 

Exod.  xiz.  8  says,  '^  All  the  people  answertd  together^  d».;  therefore  there  eoold 

be  no  dumb  among  them,  nor  any  deaf, 
Exod.  XX.  18  says,  *<  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunder,"  drc ;  therefore  th«« 

could  be  no  blind  among  them. 
Exod.  xix.  17  says,  **  Moses  brought  (led)  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  "  * 

therefore  tliere  could  be  no  hmt  among  them. 

Ro  wooder  that  Jesus  spoke  of  them  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  1 
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•  Omoii  waa  made  •*  prince,"  as  well  as  high  priest,  but  only  "^  until  there  should 
triae  a  faithful  prophet  "—1  Mace.  xiv.  41. 

•  DaTid,  separating  the  priests  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  licvi,  found  them  to  be 
twenty-four  families,  and  ordained  that  each  family  should  serve  in  ministry  for  a  week, 
settling  the  ocder  by  lot,  which  order  continues  to  this  day.— Jot.  AnL  vii.  147. 

•  The  oourse  of  Abijah,  or  Abia,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged,  was  the  eighth.— 
I  Chron.  xxiv.  10.  It  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xil.  4, 17.  The  course  took  its  name  from  A 
priest  who  bore  it,  descended  from  Eloazar,  Aaron's  son. — 1  Chron.  xxiv,  2,  8. 

'  They  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  incense  twice.— C/i^o/tns,  xii.  18. 

•  There  was  a  regular  profession  of  "  instructors  of  the  prioats,'*  who  trained  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  their  duties.  Even  the  high  priest  h*d  each  year 
to  go  through  a  seven  days'  preparatory  training  from  some  expert,  to  fit  hhn  for 
the  datiea  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  The  "  learned"  priests  were  called  flafiertm,  or 
••  oompanioiu,"  and  formed  a  «*  Union,"  or  close  brotherhood,  the  condition  of  membeiw 
ship  of  which  waa  a  pledge  to  observe  the  prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis  with  the  ntmoal 
•trietneM.    All  prleata  and  others  who  were  not  members  were  despised  as  AmhaartU 
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— rude  peasants.  Every  priest,  on  admission  to  the  **  Union,**  swore  before  three  memoen 
of  it  to  be  faitlif ul  to  its  laws,  and  must  be  a  zealot  for  tho  least  detail  of  Rabbiniszn.— 
Jost^  i.  155,  162,  201.  Cohen  (^HUtorisch  Kritische  Darstellung  d,  Judischen  Gotten 
diensteSf  p.  165)  quotes  a  onrious  passage  from  tho  Ttdmud  whioh  aajs  that  '*  seTon 
days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  high  priest  was  taken  into  a  particular  chamber, 
where  ho,  like  a  scholar,  stood  under  Rabbinical  teachers,  who  instructed  and  watched 
him,  that  he  did  not  porform  the  saorifioiol  rites,  or  those  of  the  incense  offering,  after  tbe 
forms  used  on  some  points  by  the  Saddueees." 

*  They  were  employed  to  seloct  the  wood  for  the  sacrifices — in  which  there  must  be 
no  worm-holos — and  in  other  similar  humble  duties. 

s  See  Acts  vi.  7.  The  temple  seryioes  were  in  no  way  interrupted  by  this  large 
secession  of  priests.  The  Council  was  not  restricted  to  priests.  It  was  rather  a  high 
council  of  Rabbis,  as  such. 

^  Herod  Agrippa  IL,  son  of  Horod  Agrippa  I.,  reigned  from  ▲  Ji.  52  till  the  destraction 
of  Jerusalem,  over  the  provinces  fornierly  under  Philip  and  Lysanias.  He  held  the 
charge  of  the  Temple,  and  tho  choice  of  the  high  priests  from  am,  84w —  H^tMr,  Real 
WOrterlmdi,  I  485. 

*  Mine  is  no  moan  descent,  out  of  the  line  of  priests,  which,  with  us  Jews,  is  tiie  mark 
of  nobility  of  birth :  I  am  also,  which  is  a  high  distinction,  of  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses. — Jos.,  Vit.  1.  See  also  Keim*s  Jesu  von  Nazara,  1.  230.  Jost  (l  U7) 
points  out  rightly  that  the  commanding  sanctity  and  grandeur  of  the  priestly  office  wu 
lost  from  the  time  that  tho  creation  of  kings  overthrew  the  old  Theocratic  constitution, 
in  ^vhich  the  priests  ruled  over  the  nation,  as  the  direct  and  exclusive  representatives  of 
Jehovah. 

^  Maimonidos,  quoted  by  Jost,  reckoned  fifty  blemishes  common  to  men  and  beasts; 
ninety  found  only  in  men,  and  twonty-three  found  only  in  animals. — ^L  155. 

'  Ewald'e  Alterthumer^  8G9  ff.  Jost  says  that  the  priests  were  not  consecrated 
with  holy  oil,  there  being  none  under  the  second  Temple,  and  thereforo  the  consccra- 
tion  of  the  high  priest  was  performed  by  clothing  him  with  the  eight  pieces  of  hia 
official  robos. — Jost,  i.  140.  Ewaid  must  therefore  speak  of  consecration  in  the  early 
«ges  of  Israel.  The  holy  oil  was  said  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  mixed  by  Mosee 
himself,  and  to  have  boon  miraculously  increased  in  quantity  as  it  was  used,  so  that  so 
more  was  ever  needed  to  bo  made. — Leyrer  in  Hei-zog,  r.  13, 322. 

■  Vitellius,  the  last  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius,  won  great  favour  with  tho 
Jows  by  giving  up  the  custody  of  the  high-priestly  robos.  They  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  had  been  kept  by  the  Herods  and  tbe  Romans,  and 
given  out  only  a  week  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  taken  back  the  day  after  ii 
Yitellins  gave  them  up,  by  conacnt  of  Tiberius,  permanently,  to  the  high  priests.— 
Josty  i.  333. 

■  The  Jews  could  neither  soil  nor  work  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  it  was  also 
devoted  to  special  religions  services. — Ps.  Ixxxi  3 ;  2  Kings  iv.  23;  Amos  viii.  6; 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  31 ;  Ezra  iU.  5  j  Neh.  x.  33  ;  Col.  U.  16,  &c. 

*  Derenbourg  (36)  remarks  that  this  mixture  of  priests  and  laity  had  been  charao- 
teristio  of  the  Great  Synagogue  itself.  Priests,  from  their  greater  leisure,  had  necessarilj 
most  opportunity  for  bocoming  ominont  Rabbis.  The  Sanhedrim  rose  about  BjO.  150l— 
Derenbourg,  37. 

Jost,  a  groat  authority,  differs  (i.  278)  from  moat  in  regard  to  the  power  or  eves 
Active  existence  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Herod  and  the  Romans.  He  thinks  tbat  it 
virtually  ceased  under  both.     This  point  will  come  up  for  fuller  consideration  hereafter. 

»  The  high  priest  might  not  mourn  for  his  nearest  kin  (Lev.  xxi.  10,  11).  The 
uncovering  of  tho  head  was  one  form  of  mourning ;  the  rending  of  the  garments  a  second. 
Tho  Talmudists,  however,  say  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  high  priest  to  rend  the  skirt,  or 
loNver  part  of  his  garment ;  but  to  rend  it  from  the  bosom  downwards  was  not  allowed. 
Tliis  explains  how  Caiaphas  could  rend  his  clothes  (Matt.  xxvL  69^  The  ordinary 
priests  might  mourn  for  six  degrees  of  relations — a  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
aud  sister  that  bad  no  husband. — GodwipCs  Aaron  and  Moses,  17. 

«  Ezekiel  (xliv.  22)  tried  to  introduce  a  rule  that  priests  should  in  no  case  many 
widows,  but  it  was  not  caniod  out.  The  first  traces  of  modifications  of  tho  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch,  since  gioatly  dovolopod  by  the   Rabbis,   are  found   in    EzekieL — Zuns, 

'  The  course  of  Abia,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged,  ended  its  autunmal  half-yearly 
oonrse  in  October  of  the  year  748  ▲.n.o. ;  and  to  this  period  Wiesoler  refers  the  Annoncia* 
^n  by  the  angel. — Herxorfs  Ency.,  vol.  xxiL  544. 

Liohtenstein  assumes  that  the  spring  oourse,  in  April,  748,  was  the  time. — J<u«i 
Christus,  Herzog's  Ency.     Bunsen  thinks  it  wat^  at  the  autumnal  coursew — BibdwtrK  >z> 
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189.  So  also  doM  Gnder.  Oaapari  fixes  iho  time  as  la  July. — Chron.y  Geoff.  Binlm* 
tung,  50.  These  difFerenoes  only  show  how  xmcertain  the  exact  season  is.  The  autumii 
•eems  to  mo,  however,  to  irait  the  reqniremeiits  of  the  history  best. 

Bengel  fixes  the  date  as  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  Sept.,  adding,  in  his  striking  way, 
'*£t2  iSsp.  so  anno,  cqmdgentem  IsraSUt.^  r€tpondebat  I  liari  [Uie  Jewish  New  Year's 
DayJ.  Eoob!  ineunte  anno^  cum  ntcncio  angelica  ZacHaria  oblaioN.T,  primordium  c^itj* 
(Gnomon,  Lnke  i.  5.)  Those  caloulations  are  made  by  reckoning  backwards  from  ^e  date 
qI  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  bocaase  that  is  known  as  having  been  the  ninth  of  the 
Bionth  Ah,  and  the  oonrse  of  priests  (Jojarib)  then  serving,  is  also  known. 

■  The  village  of  Jattah,  in  the  *'  hill-coantiT  **  of  Judea,  sonth  of  Hebron,  has  boon 
oonjectnred  by  Roland  (Pal.  870)  to  have  been  the  home  of  Zacharlas ;  bat  Hebron  has 
the  support  of  long-standing  Rabbinical  tradition.  Jattah  is  supported  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Winer,  fienan,  and  Arnold ;  Hebron  by  Keim  (L  472),  Ewald  (v.  218.  \  and  most  others. 
Caspari  thinks  a  place  in  the  Wady  Bettlr,  near  Jerasalem,  Kirbet  el  Jehnd  by  nsmo, 
which  in  Hebrew  would  be  nrirp  -ry  (w6>ss  'lo^a)  the  name  given  by  St.  Xiuke,  to  have 
been  John's  birthplace. 

*  This  was  the  name  of  Aaron's  wife,  in  the  form  Elisheba^  ^^F^IS  (Qod  her  oath— 
that  is,  a  worshipper  of  God).>*£xod.  vi  23.  Fiirst  renders  it,  *'  El  '<ie$  Bundea  "— th* 
Covenant  Clod,  

Zechariah.    Heb.  T^J  (whom  Qod  remembers).    A  name  singularly  striking  in  hit 


■  Commandments — ivroKau.  Moral  precepts,  injunctions,  prohibitions  (Mark  x  19 ; 
xii.  28>  But  also  traditions  of  the  Rabbis  (Titus  1.  14),  or  precepts  of  the  Mosaio  Law 
(Mark  x.  6> 

Ordinanoes— 9tKa(«/Mmb  Decrees,  ordinanoes,  precepts,  rites,  and  oeremoniesi 
— ^Heb.  ix.  1.  But  also  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses.—- Rom.  ii  26, 
Meyer  is  therefore  evidently  right  in  saying  that  "  the  distinction  made  by  Calvin  and 
Bengel  between  the  two  word^ — iyroxi  being  referred  to  moral  precepts,  9ucal»fMera  to 
ceremonial — is  not  well  founded." — Kommentar  .•  Luc  L  6. 

*  Thus  a  citizen  of  Nablus,  whose  name  was  Abdallah,  was  known,  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  him,  as  Abu  Dadud  (the  father  of  Dadud),  and  the  mother,  in  the  same  way,  was 
thenceforth  Im  Dadud  (the  mother  of  Dadud).  ^  The  new  name  thus  adopted  is  used, 
not  only  in  common  parlance,  but  also  on  the  gravest  occasions,  and  even  in  legal 
documents. " — MiU '«  NabhiSj  119. 

See,  on  this  subject  generally,  Ewald's  Alter thUmer^  276  ff. 

y  I  have  reckoned  the  cubit  as  18  inches.  The  common  oubit  was  204-8  lines  •»  18 
iuehea.    The  sacred  oubit  234-33  lines  —  21^  inches. 

■  Josephus  several  times  speaks  of  the  Temple  as  an  exaot  square  of  a  stadinass 
606}  English  feet.^iln/.  xv.  11.  8,  9 ;  xv.  11.  9 

llie  Talmud,  which  is  the  only  other  written  authority,  says  that  the  Temple  was  • 
■quaro  of  600  oubits  (Mischna  v.  834),  but  the  Rabbis  explain  that  in  this  ease  the  cubit 
waa  only  15  incheS|  which  would  make  the  square  625  feet.  I  do  not  understand  how 
Joel  (L  139)  can  make  it  to  have  been  a  square  of  600  cubits,  each  cubit  equal  to  6 
bandbreadtiia  { Jede  Seite  600  Ellon,  die  Elle  zu  6  Handbreiten),  as  this  would  give  a 
square  of  about  1,000  feet  Yet  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  who  is  a  very  high  authority, 
givea  it  as  the  result  of  his  prolonged  researches  on  the  spot,  that  the  Temple  square 
must  have  been  one  of  900  feet. — Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  310.  The  whole  size  of  the 
platform,  on  part  of  which  ^e  Temple  stood  is,  however,  much  larger.  It  measures 
about  1,500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  900  feet  from  east  to  west  Almost  in 
Uie  centre  of  this  plateau  is  an  irregular,  four-sided,  paved  platform,  rising  some  sixteen 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plateau,  and  above  the  centre  of  this  platform  the 
anmrnit  of  the  Sacred  Hill  crops  out,  inside  a  Mahomedan  building  known  as  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.— Recovery  of  Jerua,  812.  This  spot  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  H<dy  of  Holies.  The  whole  immense  area,  once  covered  with  royal  or 
sacred  buildings,  has  been  created  artificially,  by  building  up  huge  walls  on  the  four 
sides,  from  the  valleys  below,  and  filling  in  the  space  thus  obtained  with  earth,  &c.,  when 
H  was  not  utilized  by  subataruotures,  in  the  shape  of  tanks,  arches,  ^.  The  size  of  tho 
tanks  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  gallons  of  water 
whioh  could  be  stored  in  those  now  known,  probably  exceeded  ten  millions. — Recovery  of 
Jems.  17. 

«  Tlie  Jews  called  these  pohits  '^raven-scarors"  K*^.  The  roof  itself  seem  to  haTO 
oad  low  gables  with  a  balustrade  all  round  it 

»  Tho  interior  of  the  Temple,  strictly  so  oalled,  seems  to  have  been  only  about  80  feet 
by  60. 

••  Josephus  says  they  were  66  cubits  (82  feet)  high  and  16  cubits  (24  feet)  wide,— 
IkiLJud,  V.  5.  i. 
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*^  Tho  Veil  of  the  Temple,  aocordinff  to  the  Tiee-high-priest  (Sagsn)  Smon,  who  hid 
eeen  it,  was  woven  with  72  stranda.  Each  strand  contained  2 1  threads ; — 6  cf  pnrple-bloA, 
6  of  pnrple-red,  6  eoarlet.  and  6  white.  These  were  the  four  specially  hiij  oolonn,— • 
DeiiUsch  Jud,  Handwerkerieben^  15. 

**  This  great  Tine  was  made  from  the  gold  offered,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  temple, 
flod  was  &»  embodiment  of  a  symbol  often  need  by  the  prophets. — Jer.  ii.  21 ;  E^z.  xiz 
10 ;  Joel  L  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8.  There  was  a  golden  olive  in  the  Temple  of  Herenles  at 
Qades  (Cadiz);  and  vines  of  gold  were  frequent  as  costly  decorations  among  the 
Greeks. — Herod,  viL  27;  P/tn.  xzxiii.  \S  et  oL  The  charge  made  against  the  Jews, 
that  they  worshipped  Baochns,  probably  rose  from  this  temple  ornament  *  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  our  Lord  may  have  had  a  reference  to  it  when  He  spoke  of  Hlmsolf  as 
the  Troe  Vine. — John  xv.  1. 

'  So,  Winer  (iZdrucAem).  Others  speak  of  a  third  priest^  who  oarried  out  the  ashes  of 
the  preceding  service. 

»  The  nxmiber  of  the  priesthood  prevented  the  danger  of  this,  bnt  the  mle  shows  the 
dignity  associated  with  the  act. 

^  Luke  L  9 ;  it  was  determined  in  the  same  way  who  shonld  slay  the  beasts,  who  lay 
Ifaem  on  the  sJtars,  who  dress  the  lamps,  &c. 

^  The  **  light  of  Jehovah  "  in  Zion,  and  His  ever-boming  **  altar  fire  in  Jemaalem,'' 
are  aUnded  to  in  Isaiah  xxxi.  9. 

^  Nomb.  iv.  7.  That  is,  the  bread  ever  renewed,  and,  thus,  ever  before  God. — 1  Sam. 
szi.  6.    It  is  called  the  Bread  of  the  Presence.    So  Lev.  xxiv.  ^  et  aL 

^  "When the  incense  and  prayers  were  ended,  the  parts  of  the  saoriflee  were  laid  on 
the  altar,  and  then  the  Levites  began  their  psalmody,  and  their  sounding  the  tnunpel**-- 
Light/ootf  Horm  Hebraiea^  iiL  18. 

"■  Tradition  affirmed  that  Joannes  Hyrcanns,  son  and  snecessor  of  Simon  Macca- 
biens,  when  alone  in  the  Temple,  offering  incense,  heard  a  voice  saying  that  his  sons 
had  jnst  then  won  a  victory  over  Antioehns,  brother  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  ni  tion, 
ftt  Samtfia,  which  proved  to  be  true.— Joa.  AnL  ziiL  10.  8. 

■■  In  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  L 18 — 36,  and  ii  1,  a  cnrions  legend  is  given  cf  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  during  the  period  of  the  exile.  Jeremiah  and  othef 
priests,  we  are  told,  took  it  from  the  altar,  and  hid  it  in  a  dry  water  cistern,  wheuoo 
Nehemiah  recovered  it  by  a  miracle.  Having  put  wood  in  order,  for  an  offering,  cloce  by, 
he  caused  water,  drawn  from  the  cistern,  which  was  no  longer  dry,  to  be  poured  over  it, 
and  while  the  priests  prayed  and  sang  around,  the  sun  suddenly  burst  through  tbo 
elouds,  and  kindled  the  wood  to  a  great  flame,  consuming  the  sacrifice.  In  the  time  of 
Antioehns  Spiphanes  tho  holy  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  altar  polluted,  but  legends 
soon  rose  to  show  that  even  in  this  case  ti^e  sacred  flame  had  been  miraculously  pre- 
eerved^— See  Winer,  K  W.B.  ArU  «  Brandopferaltar,**  and  £wald*s  GtscL  iv.  210  ff. 

**  Simon  the  Just  (ro.  221 — 202). — Zwiz  d.  Gotteadienstliche  VcrtrSge  d,  Judem^  86. 
The  Son  of  Sxrach  lauds  him  as  having  **  beautified  the  House  of  God,**  and  **  reneiaed 
the  Temple,"  "  doubling  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary.*'  **  In  his  days,*  he 
oontinues,  "  was  made  a  water-laver  of  copper,  like  a  sea,  in  circumference.  He  guardod 
Lis  people  against  danger,  and  strengthened  the  city  against  seigo.** — Chap.  1.  1—^.  The 
Jews,  in  his  time,  were  under  the  Greek  dynasty  of  Egypt,  which  the  Greek  dyns^sty  of 
Syria  was  victoriously  assailing.  The  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  in  one  of 
his  campaigns,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  not  only  offered  in  the  Temple,  but  wished  to  go 
into  tho  Holy  of  Holies.  The  whole  priesthood,  with  the  high  priest  at  their  head, 
resisted,  begging  and  imploring  him  not  to  profane  the  sacred  place,  and  the  people  were 
with  difficiUty  kept  from  rising  in  arms.  Tradition  says  be  fell  to  the  ground  senseies^ 
as  he  entered  within  the  veU,  and  had  to  be  carried  out. — Jost,  i.  109.  Pi-estsel^  in 
Eerzog^  xii.  476. 

Derenbourg  (46 — 52)  assigns  no  date  to  Simon's  pontificate,  its  exact  time  being 
very  uncertain.    Leyrer  {flensog^  xv.  297),  assigns  b.0.  800  as  the  date. 

w  Lightfoot  assumes  that  it  was  a  Sabbath  day  when  Zacharias  offered  incense,  aa 
^ere  were  few  people  present  on  ordinary  days.  * 

««  The  word  in  Greek  refers  to  the  holy  festal  procession,  in  which  the  people  aoarohe^ 
round  the  Temple  courts,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonemont^/VitsscAs,  in  2oc.  Ewald^ 
Gewtkichf,  iv.  81. 

*  Of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the  high  priest,  alone,  entered  eaoe  a  jear,  on  thai  day 
•*  literally,  in  the  days  of  the  first-fruits. 

*  To  bring  God  to  a  remembrance  that  Israel  was  Hia  poopltw 
■■  Tha  worship  o#  €M. 
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n  I  hftfe  adoptod,  for  the  most  p*rt,  the  truiaUtioii  of  Fritzsoho  in  the  Exey,  Handbiuk 
It  d.  ApobrtfphoL 

^  ftaladiam  legis  ceremonialis  finionda  Ohristo  Tenionto.  — Bengel 

Origan  (in  Luc  Horn,  y.)  and  Ambrose  (in  Luc  lib.  i.  41)  make  similar  rofleotions. 

*"  The  naming  a  child  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  at  its  olroamoision.  This  was 
Ihon,  as  it  still  is,  an  oooasion  of  quiet  rejoicing,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  family 
gather.  The  following  is  the  accoant  of  the  ceremony  in  MiU*s  British  Jews  (8 — 14)  :^» 
^  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  Sandakin — something  similar  to  a  godfather  and 
fodmother  in  the  Ohristian  world.  The  Sandakin,  however,  undertake  no  future 
Ksponsihilities  towards  the  child;  all  thoir  duties  are  over  on  the  day  of  circumcision* 
lliey  are  generally  husband  and  wife,  and  selected  from  among  the  relations  or  immd- 
diatd  friends  of  the  parents.  .... 

**  The  parents  must  also  give  the  child  a  name,  that  it  may  be  mentioned  at  the  oiroum- 
cifion.  It  must  be  a  Hebrew  name,  and,  generally,  one  adopted  in  the  family,  or  that 
of  Bome  celebrated  man.  Ho  may  haye  another  name,  a  common  one,  by  giving  a 
Gentile  torn  to  hia  Hebrew  one,  or  by  adopting  a  Gentile  name  altogether.  For  example, 
hia  Hebrew  name  may  be  Moshe^  and  his  common  name  Moses  or  Philip.  Whenever  he 
is  named  in  the  synagogue,  or  elsewhere,  connected  with  any  religions  duty,  he  is  called 
by  his  Hebrew  name,  but  in  all  other  afifain  he  is  called  by  his  common  name. 

"On  the  Friday  evening  before  the  oironmoisloo,  it  is  announced  in  the  synagogue, 
that  to  A.,  son  of  B.,  a  son  is  bom;  and  after  the  servioe  a  few  friends  are  entertained 
at  the  parents*  house  with  fruit  and  wine,  known  by  the  name  Zachar,  i.e.  male.  The 
eeremony  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  synagogue,  but  if  the  parents  live  at  a  distance 
from  it,  or  if  the  weather  be  rough,  they  may  have  it  done  at  home.  There  must  be 
tea  persons  present  to  form  a  A/tnyan,*  or  *  private'  meeting,  and  among  those  must  bo  •  *|739 
the  Chozan^  and  the  secretary  of  the  synagogue.  **Kumbar.* 

*^The  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  synagogue  by  the  godmother,  and  there  is  f  Exia  6. 17. 
received  by  the  godfather.    As  he  carries  the  child  towards  the  congregation  they  say—-     The  Baadei 
Bessed  is  he  that  cometh.    In  the  middle  is  a  large  chair,  with  two  seats,  one  for  the     (liA^n)* 
godfather,  the  other  to  be  left  vacant :  it  is  the  seat  of  £lijah  the  prophet,  who  is  called 
<Uu  angel  of  the  covenant,*  who,  it  is  believed,  is  present  to  witness  the  oeremony^ 
thoQgh  invisible.  .  .  . 

**  The  rite  performed,  prayers  follow  by  the  official  who  has  thus  admitted  the  child  to 
the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  an  offering  to  the  poor  concludes  the  ceremony.  There  is 
a/terwards  a  social  gathering,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  at  the  father's  house." 

Among  a  people  so  unchanging  as  the  Jews  the  customs  of  to-day  are  tho  same  M 
ihoae  of  the  remote  past,  and  thus  we  have  only  to  give  an  Eastern  setting  to  this  picture, 
to  have  before  us  the  incident  of  the  cironmciaion  of  the  infant  Baptist,  nearly  two 
thousand  yean  ago,  at  Hebron. 

Ewald  thinks  that  circumcision  is  a  symbolical  dedication  of  the  child  to  God  by  an 
offering  of  part  of  its  body,  the  idea  being  that  its  very  life  is  a  forfeit,  though  allowed 
to  be  zedeemed  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  faot.  X     The  child's  blood  must  be  spilt  t  AltcrthOm 
that  its  life  be  saved.    It  was  thought  so  well-pleasing  to  God  that  it  oould  save  even  a     131— I2t. 
father's  life,  M  the  eircumcision  of  the  child  of  looses  saved  that  of  the  great  law-  . . 
giTtr.l  ♦ 
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*  This  priest  U  faid  In  our  English  version  to  be  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  bnt  It 
shoold  be  Mosea.    The  word  Manasseh  is  printed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  thus,  rra-a 

the  mm  being  suspended,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  original  text,  though  omitted  in 
reading;  the  remaining  letters  being  read  as  rnda  — Moses.  The  copyists  of  the  01. 1 
Testament  MSS.  were  equally  unwilling  to  own  that  the  descendant  of  Moses  oould 
have  sunk  to  be  a  priest  of  idols,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alter  the  sacred  text.  That 
the  reading  should  be  Moses  is  granted  by  the  Talmud  (Baba  bathra  109a),  but  the 
%7ptian  wife  of  Moses  is  blamed  for  the  grandson's  apostasy.  The  note  of  Rasoh! 
(called  Jarchi),  a  great  Rabbi  of  the  middle  ages,  is — On  account  of  the  honour  of  Moses 
he  wrote  man  to  change  the  name,  and  it  is  written  suspended,  to  show  that  it  was 
Moses  and  not  Kanasseh.    The  Vulgate  retains  the  original  true  reading — ^Moses. 

*  The  later  Rabbis  assigned  a  descent  from  David,  through  the  female  side,  to  Hillel 
*  pour  rehaneaer  ainai  I'^clat  des  descendants  do  HilloL" — l)erenbourfff  839. 

*  A  fragment  of  Pftpias,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  printed  by  Dr.  Routh  in  his  ReliqtUm 
Sucrm^  Bays  that  both  Mary  the  wife  of  Oleophas,  and  Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of  onr 
Lord,  and  ooneequontly  sisters  of  his  mother.  The  habit  of  giving  the  same  name  to 
acre  membezm  of  a  family  than  one  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews.  Thus  the 
Hi|^  Priest  OniAs  IIL  bad  a  brother  who,  also,  was  oalled  Oniaa. 
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4  In  the  Talmud  T«iip  from  t^  to  bo  hoij,  or  saered. 

*  The  school  of  Shammai  fixed  this  at  90  grains  of  pure  gold ;  that  of  Hillel  fixed  it  at 
half  a  grain  of  pure  silrer.  The  sum  was  indifferent.  The  contract  was  binding  if  even 
a  farthing  was  giren. 

'At  the  present  day  a  Jewish  betrothal  is  effected  thus: — The  parties  and  then 
parents,  with  a  number  of  invited  friends,  meet  at  an  appointed  time,  and  a  deed  of 
penalty,  which  has  been  drawn  up,  is  read  to  the  company,  A  certain  sum  is  named  as 
forfeited  to  the  other  party  should  either  break  the  engagement.  A  cup  is  then  broken, 
as  a  sign  that  a  covenant  is  made,  and  a  betrothal  feast  fellows.  This  takes  place  six  or 
twelve  months,  or  even  longer  in   some  oases,  before  the  marriage. — AltlTs  BritiMk 

Jews,  25. 

On  Jewish  Betrothal  see  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Moses,  281;  Winer  A  W.  B.,  Herzog'ta 
Enctf., and  Schenkel's  Bihel  Lexicon,  Arts,  "  Ehe,** &o. ;  D».  Ginsburg's^rf. " Marriage"— 
in  Kitto's  Cydo.  of  Bib.  Ul  Ac. 

«  The  morning  and  eyening  sacrifice  were  at  the  third  hour  (9  a.m«),  and  at  the  ninth 
hour  (3  p.  m.),  respectively. 

^  6  &yyfXoi  (the  angel)  is  wanting  in  the  MSS.  B.,  L.,  and  is  omitted  by  Tisehendorf. 

The  MSS.  ffo.  to  which  reference  may  be  made  hereafter  are  distinguished  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  most  important 
authorities  for  the  New  Testament  text  are  the  Greek  Uncial  MSS.,  that  is,  those 
written  in  capital  letters.  The  principal  ones  are:  1.  The  Sinaitiats,  known  by  tiie 
sign  K.  Its  date  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century;  it  contains  the  complete 
New  Testament.  2.  A.  Alexandrinus.  Date,  first  quarter  of  fifth  centnry;  New 
Testament,  nearly  complete.  8.  B.  Vaticanua,  First  quarter  of  fourth  century;  New 
Testament,  with  some  parts  wanting.  For  the  sake  of  sfanplioity  I  shall  reier  to 
these  by  their  first  letters — S,  A,  and  V.  They  are  by  far  the  most  important  autho- 
rities. 4.  0.  Ephraemu  Second  quarter  of  fifth  century;  New  Testament,  but 
with  a  considerable  portion  wanting.  5.  D.  Bezte.  First  quarter  of  sixth  cen- 
tury; Gospels  and  Acts  with  lacunsa.  6.  E.  BasiUensis,  Eighth  century;  the 
four  Gospels,  with  some  lacunflo  in  St.  Luke.  7.  F.  Boreali,  Ninth  century; 
four  Gospels,  many  lacunae.  8.  G.  Wofjit  A,  Tenth  century;  four  Gospels,  but 
many  lacunae.  9.  H.  )Vo(fii  B.  Ninth  century;  four  €k>spe]s,  but  many  lacuna. 
10.  I.  Tischendorfiamu  II.  Fifth  to  seventh  century;  fragments  of  Gospels,  Acts, 
1  Corinthians,  and  Titus.  11.  K.  Cyprius.  First  quarter  of  ninth  centnry;  four 
€k>spols  complete.  12.  L.  Regius,  Eighth  or  ninth  century;  four  Gospols,  completa 
•xcept  sixty-six  verses.  18.  M.  Campiawas.  Fourth  quarter  of  ninth  century ;  four 
(j08I)o1s  complete.  14.  N.  iVrpfcrsitf.  Lost  quarter  of  sixth  oentury;  small  fragments 
of  each  GospoL  16.  P.  Guetpherbytanus  A,  Sixth  century;  small  fragments  of  four 
Gospels.  1().  Q.  Guehherbytanus  B.  Fifth  or  sixth  eentury ;  fragments  of  SS.  Luke 
and  John.  17.  R.  Nitriensis,  Sixth  century;  fragments  of  St.  Luke  only.  18.  S. 
Vaticanus,  No.  854.  Tenth  centnry;  four  Gospels  complete.  19.  T.  Borgiemms  I, 
Fifth  century ;  some  parts  of  St.  John*s  Gospel.  20.  U.  Ifaniamts  I,  Tenth  century; 
four  Gospels  complete.  21.  V.  Mosquensis.  Eighth  or  ninth  century;  four  Gtospels,  as 
far  as  John  vii.,  with  lacunas.  22.  X.  Monacensis,  Ninth  century;  four  Gospels, 
with  many  lacunao.  23.  Z.  Dublinensts.  Sixth  century ;  fragments  of  St.  Matthew 
only.  An  easily  accesaiblo  list  of  these  and  the  other  classes  of  MSS.  of  inferior  raluc, 
with  intoresting  dotails,  will  be  found  in  McGlellan*s  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  and  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art,  **New  Testament."  Lists  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the 
Now  TostaDiont  are  also  given,  but  I  shall  not  refer  to  these  or  to  the  inferior  MSS. 
Fuller  lists  may  be  found  in  Miirs  Prolegomena,  Scholz,  Tisehendorf,  and  elsewherow 

'  Kfxapi'TVfJi^y'n.  E.  V.  highly  favoured.  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
translates  it  "  Thou  that  hast  bestowed  on  thee  a  free  gift  of  grace."  Webster  and 
>Vilkinson  give  it  as  "endued  with  favour."  Meyer,  "Welcher  Huld  (von  Gott)  widei^ 
fabren  ist  *  (who  hast  found  favour  with  God).  Do  Wctto,  •*  Begnadigte,"  which  is  much 
the  same  in  meaning ;  and  so  Oosterzee  and  others.  Bengel  has  the  tine  note:  '^Non  ut 
mater  gratino  sed  ut  filia  gratia  "  (not  as  mother  but  as  child  of  grace). 

Mr.  Meyrick  translates  the  words  6  K{fptos furii  trov — *'  the  Loni  be  with  thee;*  but  he 
Is  apparently  alono  in  this.  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  is  wanting  in  S,  Y,  L, 
and  in  many  of  tho  ancient  versions.    It  is  rejected  by  Tiscncndorf . 

^  Jesus.  The  Hame  Jesus  is  a  later  form  of  Joshua.  The  name  originally  was  T^ 
^^Hoshea,  ho  saves — Numbers  xiii.  8,  16.  This  was  changed  by  Moses  into  25**^— ■ 
Jehovah  (is)  his  help  or  salvation.  It  is  given  thus  (Jdioshua)  in  the  English  version, 
Numbers  xiii.  IG;  1  Chron.  vii.  27.  ESsewhore  he  is  called  Joshua.  After  the  exile 
he  is  called  V^'^  Jeshua,  Neh.  viiL  17,  and  this  in  the  Greek  became  Jesitf— the 
Groek  'It^o-ovi.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  St.  Matthew  naea  thiafonn, 
Jesus,  "  For  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins,**  occurs  in  E^dus.  xlvi.  1  where  it  is 
said  of  Joshua  (Josus) — %%  rywro  Karh  r^  6yo/ia  abrov  fi4yas  M  cmrnpi^  ^kXcktvv 
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rho,  aeeordinff  to  his  lutnm,  wms  nutdo  greftt  for  the  saTlag  of  the  elect  (of  God)^ 
t.e.,  the  Jewish  natioa. 

The  name  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  EocleBiastions  was  written  by 
JesQB,  son  of  Sirach,  and  a  Jesus  callod  JustuB  was  a  follow-worker  with  St.  Paul, 
ColoeaiaoB  It.  11.  Jason  is  a  Greek  form  of  Jesus,  and  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  It 
ia  found  twice  in  the  Apocryphal  list  of  the  seyenty-two  commissionerB  sent  by  f^oazar 
to  Ptolemy  (Arist.  JRist,  ap.  Hody  De^  text,  p.  yii.).     It  is  striking  that  one  Joshua  con* 

Suerod  Canaan  and  that  the  first  high  priest  after  the  rotum  was  another  Joshua,  Ez.  7.3. 
OToral  other  Joshuas  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  there  was  a  town  called 
Jeehua  in  Judah  (Neh.  zi.  2G),  Some  of  the  Fathers,  not  knowing  Hebrew,  fancied 
that  <*  Jesus  **  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  traced  it  to  Xaa-is  (lasts)  healing,  but  not  more 
eorrectly  than  when  they  derived  Aio^oA^t  from  Svo  and  iS&Aoi,  because  the  deTU 
swallows  man  at  two  bites,  first  of  the  soul  and  then  of  tlie  body.  The  fancy  has  often 
been  set  at  work  to  find  hidden  meanings  in  the  name  of  our  Lord.  Thus  the 
Yalentinians,  according  to  Ironsous  (lib.  ii.  o.  41)  held  it  to  mean  "  Him  who  pos'^osseth 

Heaven  and  earth,"  because  the  three  letters  in  the  Hebrew  form  of    it,  ^^,  are, 

respectiyely,  the  first  letters  of  the  words  't^'*  (Jehovah),  ^3^0*  (heayen),  and  V"*^  (and 
the  earthX  thus  making  up  <*  Jehovah  of  heaven  and  earth."  Osiander,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Reformers,  was  equally  fanciful,  for  he  maintained  that  Jesus  is  no  other 
than  the  name  which  it  is  nut  lawful  to  utter — ^the  Shem-bamphorash — *^  rendered 

unutterable  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  **.'•  The  phrase  itself  *C^^^^  n^ay 
mean  **^  the  name  distinctly  declared."  See  Neh.  viiL  8,  where  ^^9  is  used  adverbi- 
ally for  **  distinctly.**  Or — "  the  name  which  reveals  " — or  "  the  name  known  "  (only  to 
the  initiated).  It  is  an  invention  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its 
meaning  is  disputed,  for  no  crazed  brain  ever  created  wilder  confusions  and  follies  than 
those  which  make  up  this  system.  Any  one  who  wishes  may  find  details  to  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  articles,  **KabbaIa  *'  and  '*  Jehovah,*'  by  Reuss  and  Oehler,  in  Herzog.  Origou 
says,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  in  Scripture  boaring  the  name  of  Josus — "  In 
tanta  multitudine  scripturarum  neminem  scimus  Jesum  peccatorem  " — ^but  the  wish,  as 
in  too  many  oases,  is  father  to  the  thought ! 

'  The  genealogies  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  seem  unquestionably  to  refer  to 
Joseph.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Lord  Horvoy,  McClellan,  and  others,  who  may  be  taken  as 
representing  different  scbools  of  thought,  agree  in  this.  Matthew  soems  to  give  Joseph's 
legal  descent  as  heir  of  David*s  throne  ;  Luke  hia  private  genealogy.  Through  him, 
Jesus,  as  his  adopted  son,  became  his  legal  heir.  Lord  Hervey,  like  many  others, 
supposes  that  Ij^ry  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  (Matt,  i  16),  and,  in  this  way,  the  cousin 
of  Joseph,  and  that  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in  form,  both  genealogies  are  as  much 
hers  as  his.  But  apart  from  hypothesis,  which  must  always  bo  unsatisfactory,  the 
the  descent  of  Mary  from  David,  though  not  established  like  that  of  Joseph  by  a  tran- 
script from  the  public  registers,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  constant  testimony  of  tlie 
New  Testament.  See  Matt.  L  1,  Acts  ii.  30,  Rom.  i.  8,  2  Tim.  ii  8,  Heb.  vil  14,  John  vii. 
41, 42,  Rev.  v.  6,  xxii,  16.  Josus  himself,  indeed,  assumes  a  descent  from  David  as 
neeessary  in  the  Messiah  (Matt,  xxll  42).  Euaebius  (bk.  i.  c.  7)  mentions  descendants  of 
our  Loi^d*B  family,  known  as  the  Desposyni  (irais  rov  ^effvorov  tan — Suidas)  as  living 
in  Nazara  and  Coobata,  villages  of  Judea,  and  relates  from  Uegesippus  how  they  were 
summoned  before  the  Emperor  Domitian  as  being  of  the  lineage  of  David  (bk.  iii.  c.  20). 
I  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter.  There  is  a  further  striking  confirmation  of  our  Lord's 
descent  from  David  in  a  statement  by  UUa,  a  Rabbi  of  the  third  century,  that  "  Jesiis 
was  treated  in  an  exceptional  way,  because  he  was  of  tJte  royal  racB^ — Sanhedi  in  43a  (in 
nnmutilated  editions),  quoted  by  Dorenbourg,  VHtst,  de  la  Palestine^  p.  349. 

■  The  reUtionship  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth  is  not  known.  It  was  likely  a  connection 
through  marriage,  which  the  fact  of  Mary's  family  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
Elisabeth's  to  that  of  Levi,  did  not  at  all  affect.  Marriages  between  members  of  different 
tribes  were  customary.  The  traditions  respecting  Mary's  family  are  numerous  and 
curious.  Thus  she  is  said,  in  the  Protevang.  Jao.,  and  in  the  Histor.  de  Nativ,  Man®, 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Joachim,  a  prosperous  owner  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of 
Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  priest  ilatthan  (Matt,  i-  15),  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.—- iViceoA,  H,  E.  ii  8.  She  was  bom  when  both  her  parents  wore  old,  and  was 
baptized  by  ^eter  and  John. —  Coteler,  ad  Herm.  iii.  9,  16. 

•  Acts  i.  14.  Tradition  reUtes  that  Mary  lived  with  John  till  her  death  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  at  Ephesus,  whither  she  had  followed  her 
inardian. 

•  Compare  Mary's  hymn  with  Hannah's  (1  Sam.  ii.  1—10)  and  Judith's  (Judith  xvi.  2— 
17)  throughout.  "  Low  Estate,"  Toircfywcrij.  Acts  viii.  83 :  "  In  his  humihatum  bis  Judj- 
meot  was  taken  away."  James  i.  10 :  »» But  the  rich,  in  that  he  U  made  low.  PhU.  ill. 
SI :  **  Onr  9ik  body  '*  (the  body  of  our  ImmUation), 

9  The  prixieipal  Ohristian  Apocryphal  writings  are :— 
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L  The  **ProteYaiigeliiim  Jafiobl  minoris'*  it  of  •  Terj  mtIj  data.  It  is  ncvtioed  by 
Origen  (a.d.  250),  Epiphaoius  (A..D.  402),  and  other  Fathers;  and  some  of  tho  incidenta  H 
contains  are  spoken  of  by  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  166),  and  Clement  of  Alezandzu  (a.i>. 
J17). 

2.  The  **  ETangeliom  de  Nativitate  S.  Mariae  "  seems  to  date  from  the  sixth  eontarj. 

8.  The  '*  Hiatoria  de  Nativitate  Maris  **  is  of  oncortain  date. 

4.  The  ^Evangelium  Infantiaa  Sonratoris "  (the  Gospel  of  the  Infanoy)  embneai 
narmtiyes  which  were  onrrent  in  the  second  century. 

5.  The  **  Evangelium  Thom»  IsraelitsB."  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  formdi^ 
lion  of  an  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Lord,  though  it  hna  been  recast  and  altered. 

Those  five  are  known  as  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy. 

<  There  were  little  children,  thus,  in  the  chambers  round  the  Temple ;  but,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Mary,  they  lived  in  it  only  while  quite  young.  Mary  left  it,  we  are  told,  when 
■he  was  fourteen. — Ho/maim^  Das  Leben  Jesu  ndch  den  Apobyphen,  86. 

'  Mary  is  said  to  have  woven  a  new  **  veil "  for  the  Holy  of  Holies. — Hofmami,  66. 
There  are  Mahomedan  legends  of  the  childhood  of  Mary  Tory  like  those  given  hersii 
—See  Weil's  Legends  of  the  MussulmarUj  p.  216. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

«  Mpompeius  eaptis  Hieroaolymis  tributaries  Judssot  fecit.** — Ckron.  Bue&b.  ad  Ol^fmp, 
179.    Joe,  Ant  ziy.  4.  6. 

*  <*Opes  publico  continebantur,  quantum  civium,  sociorumque,  inannis;  quot  claasea 
regna,  provinoiao,  tributa,  ot  vectigalia,  et  necessitatos,  et  largitiones :  qus»  cuncta  sua 
manu  person pserat  Augustus." — Tac,  AnnaL  L 11.  See  also  Suetonius,  Aug.  28 :  '^  Magia* 
tratibus  ac  Senatu  domnm  accitis,  Uationarium  imperii  tradidit.*'  It  must  hare  been 
something  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
later  Republic  tho  census  of  Roman  citizens — that  is,  of  all  Italy  and  of  the  odlomea 
which  had  Italian  rights,  was  of  small  importance  to  the  empire,  since  Roman  citizens 
were  no  longer  subject  to  military  conscription,  and  paid  no  direct  taxes.  But  the  census 
of  tho  provinces  was  very  difTcrent,  its  cLlof  ond  boin^  tho  duo  assessment  of  population 
and  property  for  taxation. — Zumpid,  Geburtsjahr  Cknsti,li7 — 175.  There  were  appa- 
rently two  kinds  of  direct  taxes  raised  throughout  the  empire — first,  the  land  tax 
(Iributum  soli,  or  ogrijy  and,  secoud,  a  poll  or  head  tax  (tributum  capitis).  The  first  was 
paid,  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  monoy.  Under  the  second,  various  taxes  seem  to  have 
been  included — the  income  tax,  for  example,  which  was  assessed  much  as  the  same  tax 
is  with  us.  Every  one  was  liable  to  tho  head  tax,  and  tho  amount  was  tho  same  for  alL 
Women  and  slaves  had  to  pay  it  as  well  as  men.  In  Syria  the  men  were  liable  to  it  from 
the  ago  of  fourteen,  the  women  from  that  of  twelve — both  till  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and 
only  children  and  the  aged  were  excepted.  Each  householder  had  to  give  the  particulars 
of  his  liabilities,  as  with  us,  and  the  taxation  lists  were  made  up  from  these  returns  or 
declarations.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  system  of  "  offices  of  inland  revenue,*'  all 
over  tho  empire,  to  keep  the  lists  duly  corrected,  and  to  collect  the  imposts.  If  any  one 
owned  land  in  another  district  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  to  go  to  that  district 
and  make  his  return,  or,  at  least,  had  to  get  it  made  foi  him  in  that  district, "  for  the 
land  tax  must  be  paid  in  that  district  in  which  the  particular  land  is  owned." — See 
Soh&rer's  L.B,d.N.  T.  Zeitgesehichte,  263  S. 

*  It  is  frequently  said  that  Tacitus  tells  us  (Ann.  vi.  41)  that  the  Clita  in  CHicia, 
though  subject  to  a  King  Archelaus,  of  Cappadocia,  wore  required  to  make  census 
returns  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  to  submit  to  tribute.  But,  as  Schiirer  points  out, 
(N.  T,  Zeitgeschichte^  272),  this  passage  do€>s  not  say  that  the  Romans  made  a  census  in 
the  territories  of  Archelaus,  but  that  Archelaus  sought  to  make  one  in  the  Roman  way 
among  a  people  subject  to  himself.  * 

'  Ewald  thinks  that  this  likely  happened  when  the  people  were  gathered  tog^her  for 
the  registration  or  taxing  to  which  Joseph  and  Mary  are  related  by  St.  Luke  to  have 
«ome. — Geschichte,  v.  206.  The  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  usually  eonneeted  with 
ft  oensus. — See  authorities  quoted  in  Elsley's  Annotations,  ii.  145. 

*  The  numbering  of  the  people  under  David,  with  its  fatal  results  (2  Sam.  oh.  24.)waa 
deeply  fixed  on  the  Jewish  memory.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  that  a  census  would  be 
the  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy  that  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  (including  Palestine)  and 
Egypt  were  to  be  destroyed — Grotii  Annot.  Luke  il  8. 

'  Grotius  remarks,  "  The  oustom  of  the  Jews  was  that  a  eensos  should  be  made  bj 
tribes,  houses,  and  families.    But  this,  after  the  many  revolutions  and  shanges  the  Jewi 
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had  safPerod,  oonld  aot  be  doae,  ezoept  hj  each  poraon  going  to  Hm  place  to  which  his 
anoeston  had  belonged.*'— iinaoCan'oiMf  ad  Lvc  ii.  8. 


«  The  statement  by  St  Luke  that  *  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyronius  **- 
QairininB,  as  it  should  be  written — ^  was  QoYomor  of  Syria,**  has  provoked  much  discus* 
Bion.    It  ia  urged  that  Sontius  Satumlnus  was  Govomor  of  Syria  from  744  to  748  of 
Rome,  and  Quintilius  Varus  from  748  till  after  Horod*s  death,  as  is  supposed,  in  750.    It 
has  been  shown,  however,  by  Zumpt,  that  Quirinius  was  twice  Legate  of  the  Provboe 
of  Syria,  first  in  750 — 753  of  Rome,  and  a  second  time,  some  years  later.*     Caspar!  has,  •  Merlwilo'k 
moreover,  shown  very  strong  grounds  (Chronohgisch-Geographische  EinUitung,  28—30)    ^*^^J**^1** 
for  believing  that  flerod  did  not  die  in  750,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  on  the   let  ox 
Sdiebet  (24th  January),  753,  in  which  case  all  difficulty  would  vanish.    Ewald,  Wicseler, 
and  some  others  render  the  verse  of  Luke :  ^  Tliis  taxing  took  place  before  Quirinius  was 
governor,"!  *«•  5  *»«*  *Ws  is  condemned  by  Winerr^JrommaftJfc,  1867,  229), and  cannot  be  t  EwaldTa Ge- 
BQstained.    Kohler  also  rejects  Wioselor*s  translation,  and  supposes  that  the  census  was     20^   Henoc 
begun  before  Quirinius  came  the  first  time,  but  was  discontinued,  owing  to  an  uproar     xzL54fw 
having  boon  made,  till  he    arrived,  after  Herod's    death,  as    is    supposed,   in  750. 
This  is  also   the  explanation  of  Oosterzee. — Kommentar,  p.  25.     Wieseler  also  sup- 
poses  that    tiie  tumult  with  which   Judas   and  Mattathias  were  connected,  and  for 
which  they  were  burned  alive,  took  place  at  this  time. — Uerzog^s  Ency.  voL  xxi.  54& 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  Luke,  who  mentions  the  second  census  (Acts  v.  87),  is,  by  that 
very  fact,  folly  reliable  when  he  speaks  of  an  earlier  one,  at  the  birth  of  Christ.    Bunsen 
(dt&e^er^ix.  195)  supposes  that_the  census  in  the  G9SP0I  took  place  in  the  second  half 

Koim  {Jesu  von 
istakon  the  date  of 
inclined  to  think  with 
thorn  I  but  onough  has  been  said  above  to  make  it  easy  to  decide  whether  Luke,  at  the 
time,  is  likely  to  be  right,  or  scholars,  nearly  2,000  yoar^  after.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
even  so  destructive  a  critic  as  Ernest  do  Bunsen  {Chronology  of  the  Bible,  1874,  p.  70) 
has  to  admit  that  Quirinius  may  have  been  Governor  of  Syria  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  750.    See  also  Eeim,  i  390,  where  the  whole  subject  is  treated  very  fully. 

Curiously,  the  throe  years  specified  as  those  in  which  a  census  was  taken,  726,  746, 
and  767,  were  Jewish  Sabbatic  years,  when  the  land  lay  idle,  and  the  people  were  able 
to  travel  where  they  wished,  without  hindrance. 

^  Luke   IL  4.    The  tribes  which  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Jacob  wore  callod  ^uAol 

(^9)  the  branches  which  sprang  from  those  Patriarchs  were  called  xarptol  ('^'T^?) 

the  separate  families  were  oaUed  oTiroi  ^'^^  ^'"3.  The  second  and  third  words 
are  used  here.  Joseph  was  thus  of  the  direct  family  of  David,  and  of  the  same 
branch  to  which  David  had  belonged. 

*  Lightfoot,  Horn  Htbraicae  (Luke  ii.  8)  says,  "  The  spring  coming  on,  they  drove 
their  beasts  into  wildernesses,  or  champaign  grounds,  whore  they  fed  them  the  whole 
summer,  keeping  watch  over  them  night  and  day,  that  they  miglit  not  be  impaired  either 
by  thieves  or  ravenous  beasts.  The  winter  coming  on,  they  betook  themselves  home 
again  with  tiie  flocks  and  herds."  He  quotes  the  Talmud  in  illustration,  but  as  Wieeeler 
Bays,  the  mla  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  always  observed.  The  particular  season 
would  decide  for  itself.  Even  in  Canada  I  have  seen  a  man  ploughing  at  Christmas. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  writes  on  the  15th  of  December,  1872,  from  near  Haifa:— *« The 
winter  rains  still  hold  off,  though  the  quantity  that  fell  in  October  and  November—' the 
former  rain ' — ^has  proved  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  foUahin  to  begin  thoir  ploughing. 
These  rains  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country;  grass 
began  to  sprout  all  over  the  hills,  the  wastod  g^in  on  the  threshing-floors  (in  the  open 
ai^  aeon  produced  a  close  crop  some  six  Inohos  high.  The  cyclamen,  white  orocusy 
saffron  croons,  and  jonquil  are  in  full  flower  on  the  mountains;  the  oak  (Qtterau 
iBgUopa)  ia  fast  putting  out  its  new  leaves,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  some  of  the  hawthorn 
Irees  are  doing  the  same.  The  Zemzariit  (species  of  Judas  tree  ?)  is  gorgeous  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  with  its  clusters  of  lilac  blossoms.'* — Q,vnrt.  Rep,  0/ Palest.  Exphr,  Fund, 
>pril,  1878,  61. 

■  The  population  of  Malta,  in  1849,  was  1,182  to  the  square  mile ;  that  of  Middlesex 
is  nearly  7,000  to  the  square  mile.  We  must  assume  that  it  is  an  Oriental  exaggoration 
when  Josephns  speaks  of  the  least  place  iiaving  over  15,000  inhabitants,  but  undoubtedly 
ttie  population  was  very  graat.    See  Furrer  in  BibeL  Lex.,  Art,  "■  Galilee.** 

>  "  He  who  tastes  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan  is  as  one  who  eats  the  flesh  of  swine.* 
"Pirk,  72.  EL  e.  88.  "  Sychar  **  was  even  said  by  the  Jews,  hi  their  hatred,  to  be  derived 
horn  "^  (Shakar)  to  be  drunken. 

•  The  Talmud  has  the  same  figure  as  Is  used  by  St.  Matthew,  of  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  (chap.  iL  18).  "  When  the  children  of  Israel,  laden  with  chains,**  it  tells  na, 
*were  being  driven  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  the  road  led  past 
the  grave  of  our  mother  BacheL    As  they  came  near  her  grave  they  heard  ones  and 
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bitter  weeping.    It  wae  the  roiee  of  Rachel,  who  had  Htm  from  her  tomb,  and  ini 
lamenting  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  children."    Quoted  in  Bom,  wul  Januakat,  20. 

■  The  population,  now,  it  about  8,000 ;  the  number  of  houaes  about  600,  and  the 
itareetB  narrow  and  crooked. 

•  Jer.  xlL  17.  2  Sam.  x.  87,  88.  The  word  is  nspl  which  occurs  only  once  in  lie 
Bible,  but  can  only  mean  a  khan.  It  is  from  '^  to  sojourn — to  dwell  for  a  tim»  ;  71 
a  stranger — a  traveller. —  Geseniu.%  Ueb,  Lexicon,    FwrsVs  Uebr.  H.  W,  B, 

The  "  inn  "  (Luke  z.  84)  to  which  the  Good  Samaritan  took  the  man  who  had  falleii 
among  thieves  was  a  khan.  The  host  was  the  man  in  charge  of  it,  to  keep  it  dean,  and 
attend  in  some  slight  measure  to  the  wants  of  trayellers  and  their  beasts. 

'  Quieunque  libenter  hospitalitatem  ezeroet,  ejus  est  paradisua.— Ja£btf  jSa^eat, 
xli.  2.  Majus  quid  est  rocipere  viatorem  quam  apparitionem  Schechinas  habere. — 
^khebuoth,  Txxv.  2.  Both  quoted  from  Sohottgen,  by  Winer,  HealMarterbiuA,Z9\.  With 
the  Essenes  hospitality  was  a  religious  command.  Among  other  particulars  we  read 
that  ''In  eyery  city  where  they  live  there  is  one  appointed,  particularly  to  take  care  of 
strangers,  and  provide  garments  and  other  necessaries  for  thom." — Jot.  BdL  Jud,  ii.  8.  4. 
v^^?!^,  Shechin^  among  the  later  Jews,  the  yisiole  presence  or  glory  of  Jehovah — from 
PQ  "  to  dwell  ** — ^in  allusion  to  the  cloud  over  the  Tabernacle,  ^.,  in  which  Jehovah 
dwelt — Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talnu  p.  2894.  In  Luke  iz.  62,  we  see  that  this  sacred  rifi^t  of 
hospitality  was  recognized  in  some  oases  even  by  Samaritans  to  Jews. 

*  KcerdXv/jM  from  jcoroX^  "  to  unbind  " — "  to  unyoke  * — "  to  put  up  for  the  night*  ^when 
the  beasts  of  burden  are  unloaded).  The  verb  occurs  Luke  ix.  12,  xix.  7,  in  which  latter 
passage  it  is  tronslatod  gone  **  to  bo  a  guest.**  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  fnimer 
verse.  Even  at  the  passover,  the  countless  strangers  visiting  the  city,  for  the  feast, 
were  provided  gratuitously  with  the  necessary  apartments,  as  far  as  was  possible.  They 
left,  in  return,  the  skins  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  the  vessels  they  had  used  in  the 
eeremonies.— Jbma,  12a.     See,  also,  Luke  zxii.  10 — 12 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  16. 

On  the  whole  subject  the  reader  may  consult  articles  by  Vaeliinger,  Ruetschi,  and 
Lichtenstein,  respectively,  in  Herzog*8  EncyklopSdit^  v.  745,  vi.  564,  and  iv.  666. 

'  ''  It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  apartment  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
bom  was,  in  fact,  a  cave.  I  have  seen  many  such,  consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms,  in 
front  of  and  including  a  cavern,  where  the  cattle  wore  kept" — HvomsofCs  Land  and  the 
Book,  645.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  ''the  manger"  having  been  in  a  cave-— meet 
likely  the  very  cave  now  shown  as  that  of  the  Nativity — is  exceedingly  strong.  Justin 
Martyr,  a  native  of  the  country,  who  was  bom  little  more  than  a  century  later  (ajd.  103), 
speaks  of  our  Lord*s  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the 
village  " — 4y  trmiked^  rtyl  tr^yryyvs  t^  K^fOis,  k,  t.  X. — Trvph.  e.  78.  Winer  (Art  "Beth- 
lehem ")  refers  to  passages  in  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Lpiphanius,  and  other  Fathers, 
who  repeat  the  tradition.  So  profound,  indeed,  was  St  Jerome's  belief  in  it,  that  he 
fettled  in  Bethlehem  in  ▲.d.  386,  and  lived,  for  thirty  years  after,  in  a  cave  close  beside 
the  one  now  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Christ's  birth,  to  be  near  so  holy  a  spot ;  nor 
would  the  most  tempting  offers  induce  him  to  leave  it 

The  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  are  pierced  by  innumerable  oaves,  which  have  in 
different  ages  been  used  for  the  most  various  purposes,  as  a  reference  to  the  word  in  any 
•oncordance  will  show.  They  are  still  used,  not  only  as  Thomson  describes  above,  but 
as  dwellings,  by  shepherds,  while  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the  field,  and  by  harvesters, 
through  the  whole  summer.*— /2o6tiuoii's  Pa/.,  L  858 ;  ill.  10, 215.  Being  quite  dry,  they 
are  very  suitable  for  this.  Mr.  Palmer  found  the  whole  hilly  region  of  the  desert  of  tibte 
Tih,  which  is  south  of  Judea,  full  of  natural  caverns,  which  had  been  uaed  for  dwellingsi 
40.,  in  former  times,  and  are  even  still  used  in  this  way  by  the  Arabs. — Q^wrt,  StatemL 
of  Palegt.  £ijyior.  Fund,  Jan.,  1871,  88.  Thus,  of  one  part,  he  says,  "  The  dwellings 
consist  principally  of  caves  in  the  natural  rock,  some  of  them  with  rude  arches  carved 
over  the  doorways,  and  all  of  thom  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  The  spots  selected  for 
their  excavations  are  small  terraces  on  the  hill-side,  and  those  are  walled  round  with 
mud  fences,  and  form  a  sort  of  courtyard  in  front  of  the  cave  itself,  in  which  doga,  goats, 
chickens,  children,  and  other  members  of  the  family  take  the  air.** 

■  The  birth  of  Christ,  without  doubt,  took  place  some  years  before  the  date  at  present 
received.    The  Christian  era,  as  we  reckon  it,  was  fixed  by  Dionysins  Exiguus  (the 

>  Be  died   AJI  small  or  lean),  a  Roman  abbot  of  the  sixth  century,*  a  Scythian  by  birth ;  and  it  bears 
MS.  the  mark  of  the  age  that  produced  it,  in  its  incorrectness.    The  date  of  Qhrist'a  birth  is 

calculated  from  various  notes  of  time,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  We  know  from  the  Talmud,  that  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jemaalem — the 
9th  of  the  month  Ab,  the  4th  of  August,  aj>,  70— the  first  of  the  twenty*f our  classes  of 
priests,  that  of  Joiorib.  was  on  duty. — M.  Tai'anity  iv.  6,  quoted  by  Derenbourg, 
L'Histoire,  etc.,  de  la  Palestine,  291.  This  can  be  proved  to  be  correct,  for  the  passage 
l^ve  quote!  says  that  tike  9th  Ab  was  a  Sabbath  day,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
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naSlj  was  nw  It  Is  easy  to  reokon  btokwftrdB  from  this,  and  find  on  wBaI  months  of  tho 
yeare  bofore  Horod'a  death  the  course  of  Abla  entered  on  its  term  of  servioe ;  and  it  itt 
foand  that  it  did  so,  for  its  autumn  duty,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  748,  and  ended  its  week 
«Q  the  9th. 

2.  Ghrisl  wfts  certainly  bom  bofore  the  death  of  Herod,  who,  at  the  earliest,  did  not 
die  before  Mftroh  750.  Josephus  says  that  Archelaus,  his  son,  was  banished  in  tho  tenth 
year  of  his  ethnarchy  (^Anttq,  xrii  13.  2),  or  in  the  ninth  (belL  iL  7.  8) ;  but  ebewhore 
(Antiq,  xviiL  2.  1)  he  says  thkt  his  property  had  already  been  confiscated  in  the  thirty- 
iSTMitfa  year  after  the  battle  of  Aetium,  which  would  be  the  year  760.  His  banishment 
BOsk  have  taken  place,  therefore,  at  the  latest,  by  760,  and  thus  Herod  would  seem  to 
kare  died  in  750  or  751.  But  Josephna  tells  ns  that  an  eeUpse  of  the  moon  took  place 
sliortly  before  Herod  died,  and  it  is  found  that  there  was  one  on  the  18th  of  March,  750. 
Iliis  has  been  thought  to  confirm  the  date  of  750  as  that  of  Herod's  death. 

3.  The  yisit  of  the  Magi  These  illustrious  risitors  perhaps  came  from  the  neighbouring 
Arabia,  and  were  induced  to  make  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  on  astrological  grounds. 
Now  it  appears  that  there  was  a  "  conjunction"  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  tho  sign  Pisces, 
ia  the  year  747.  A  year  later  Mars  was  in  conjunction  with  both  the  other  planets,  and, 
a  year  later  still,  a  new,  hitherto  unseen  star  or  other  hearenly  body,  came  into  sight-* 
that  is.  In  749  or  750.  It  is  striking  that  the  Rabbis  believed  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
jonction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constellation  of  the  Fish  three  years  bofore  the 
birth  of  Mosea,  and  expected  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon  bofore  the  birth  of  the 
Heasiah.  The  knowledge  of  this  belief  may  have  led  the  Magi  to  make  the  journey. 
Professor  Pritchard  has,  howeyer,  pointed  out  that,  at  their  conjunctions,  tho  planets 
Jopiter  and  Saturn  were  nerer  seen  as  a  single  star,  but,  at  their  nearest,  were  at  the 
▼eryccnsiderable  distanoe  from  each  other  of  double  the  moon's  diameter  (M.  R.  A  S., 
ToL  xxt).  But  Wieseler  (p.  61)  shows  from  a  notice  of  Milnter,  that  ^^  the  astronomical 
tables  <tf  tlie  Ohineae  actually  record  the  appearance,  for  seventy  days,  of  a  new  star  in 
750,  and  tfaJa  is  corroborated  by  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  L  889.  anm.  iii.  561),  and  by  the 
astnoomer  Pingr^  {Comitographie^  tom.  i.  281),  who  calls  this  new  star  a  comet,  and  records 
the  sppearance  of  two  comets— one  in  February  and  March,  749,  and  the  other  in  April 
750  {Wieteler,  62).  If  those  comets  be  accepted  as  the  Star  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  the 
preTious  conjunction  of  the  planets  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Magi,  Christ  would 
appear  to  have  been  bom  in  749  or  750. 

4.  The  date  of  the  census,  which  I  have  noticed  already,  is  another  datum  from  which 
liie  time  of  Christ's  birth  is  reckoned. 

The  season  at  which  Christ  was  bom  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  six  months 
Tounger  than  John,  respecting  the  date  of  whose  birth  we  have  the  help  of  knowing  the 
time  of  the  annunciation  during  his  father's  ministrations  in  Jerusalem. 

Still,  the  whole  subject  is  very  uncertain.  Ewald  appears  to  fix  the  date  of  the  birth 
as  fiye  years  earlier  than  our  era.  Petayias  and  Usher  fix  it  as  on  the  25th  of  December, 
ilre  years  before  our  era;  Bengel,  on  the  25th  of  December,  four  years  before  our  o]a; 
Anger  and  ITiner,  four  years  before  our  era,  in  the  spring ;  Scaliger,  three  years  bofore 
our  era,  in  October ;  St.  Jerome,  three  years  before  our  era,  on  December  25 ;  Eusebius, 
two  years  before  our  era,  on  January  6 ;  and  Ideler,  soyen  years  before  our  era,  in 
December. 

*  Joseph's  two  sons  Vy  bis  former  wife. 

*  See  Lee  JSvangiUs  ApoerypheSj  par  GustaTe  Brunot  Hofmann,  Das  Leben  Jesu 
waek  d,  ApoayphetL 

'  Eusobius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  2C4 — 340)  wrote  a  topographical  account  of  plaeet 
mentioned  in  bcripturo.    To  this  the  name  *^  Onomaaticon  "  is  giyen. 

'  On  the  more  dangerous  pasturages  towers  were  erected,  into  the  enclosures  of  which 
the  herds  might  bo  driyen  on  the  approach  of  enemies,  and  in  which  tho  shepherds  them* 
•elves  might  find  safety.  In  Gen.  xxxy.  21,  there  is  a  yillago  mentioned  near  Bethlehem, 
named,  "  The  tower  of  the  Flock '» "7?  ^7f  ?.  See  also  2  Chron.  xxyi.  10.  In  Micah  iy.  8, 
Mi^  Eder  is  naed  for  the  city  of  Bethlehem  itself  (Gesenins;,  or  for  a  tower  on  Mount 
Zion  (F{irst> 

*  The  Greek  is  «<  watching  the  watches  of  the  night.  The  night  watches  were  four 
is  nmnber,  and  ended  at  9,  12,  B,  and  6. 

■*  There  is  no  article  before  *' angel**  in  the  Greek. 

•*  "The  glory  of  the  Lord."  The  celestial  splendour  round  about  God— the  Shochinah 
€f  the  Rabbis.  Tho  expression  is  used  of  the  heayenly  splendour  reyealed  to  St.  Stephen 
(Acts  yiL  66),  of  the  overpowering  light  that  will  surroimd  Christ  at  His  second  coming 
(2  These,  i  ^  of  the  radiant  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxL  11,  23>  This 
latter  yorae  may  be  fitly  quoted  in  connection  with  the  yision  seen  by  the  shepherds — 
"And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereot*' 
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••  warrl  rf  Xaf ,  **  to  the  whole  people  "  (of  Urufy 
^  There  la  no  azticlo  before  **  babe  *  In  the  €tTeek« 

••  The  Vulgate  roads  MoKiast  histead  of  MoKioj  its  yersion  being  '^bomimbnaboiui 
ToluptatiB."  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  TregoUea,  Alford,  and  a  number  of  othera,  support 
this  reading,  but  Meyer  candidly  admita  that  weighty  authoritiea  are  to  be  found  for  both 
readings. 

Moyer'B  tranalation  is  **  Preis  [istl  in  Himmel  Gotto,  nnd  auf  Erden  Heil  untsp 
Menachcn,  welcho  wohlgefallen,**  which  he  paraphrases  thus — **^  God  is  praised  in  heaven, 
by  the  augols,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah ;  and  peace,  with  all  its  joys,  hsf 
begun  its  reign  on  earth,  among  men  who  enjoy  the  favour  of  God." 

Griesbach,  Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Oosterzee,  Godet,  McCloUan,  Webster,  Wilkinson,  SeriTener, 
iiupport  the  received  text.  It  is  the  reading  in  the  MSS.  {(  c,  Bs,  £,  G,  H,  and  othom 
The  genitive  is  found  in  j^*,  A,  B*,  D,  ItaL  Vulg. 

But,  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  violation  of  rhythm  by  using  the  genitiTe,  tbs 
sense  seems  also  to  require  the  nominative.  ^  Peace  to  men  of  good  will  on  euib* 
is  Dr.  Farrar's  rendering,  and  is  thought  by  him  to  **  best  maintain  the  obvious  poetio 
paraUolism.**  Whether  it  do  so,  the  reaider  can  judge.  As  to  the  sense,  the  introduction 
of  the  idea  of  the  elect  as  those  to  whom  only  the  message  of  the  Saviour  is  proclaimed 
by  the  angels  is  equally  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  God's  loving  Me  world,  and  to  the 
grandeur  of  Christ's  mission.    I  therefore  retain  the  reading  of  the  received  text. 

Some  of  Bengel's  notes  on  this  passage  are  very  striking.  Thus: — ^vor.  9:  "AyyvAM, 
angelus.  In  onmi  humiliatione  Christi,  per  decoram  quandam  protestafcionem  oantum  est 
glorisD  ejus  divina.  Hoc  loco,  per  preeconium  angeli :  in  eircnmcisione,  per  nomen  Josa: 
in  purificatione,  per  testimonium  SImeonis:  in  baptismo,  per  exooptionein  Baptists; 
In  passions,  modis  longe  plurimis."  Yer.  14 :  ^  Gloria  in  exoelsissimiB  Deo  [sit],  et  mtent 
pax  [sit] ;  cur?  quoniam  in  hominibus  beneplacitum  [est],  iy  d^frfareir— in  exoelsissimiB. 
Kon  diount :  in  ccdo  ubi  etiam  angeli :  sed,  rara  locutione,  in  excelsissimis,  quo  angeli 
Bon  aspirant." 

'  Curiously,  the  Talmud  ranks  shepherds  among  those  whose  callings  were  to  bo 
avoided.  **  Let  no  one,'*  says  it,  ^  make  his  son  an  ass-driver,  a  camel-driver,  a  barber, 
a  sailor,  a  shepherd,  or  a  Bhonkeeper — ^thev  are  dishonest  callings."  (Quoted  by  F. 
DolitzBch,  in  Judisches  Bandwertcerleien  xur  Zeit  Jesu^  42.) 

n  **  It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where  the  native  farmer  residoi 
with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the  remainder  elevated  about  two  feet 
higher,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family.  The  mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather  of  a  kneading-trough,  and,  when  cleaned  up  and 
whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in 
Indeed,  our  own  children  have  slept  in  them,  in  our  rude  summer  rotreats  on  the 
mountains."— 77<ofii;»on*«  Larui  and  the  Book,  413. 
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•  The  Book  of  Jubilees  is  a  Jewish  book,  evidently  written  before  the  destruetioii  of 
the  Temple.  Ewald  thinks  it  dates  from  about  the  bii-th  of  Christ ;  Dillman  and  Frankel 
guppose  it  was  written  in  the  century  before  Christ ;  while  Kriiger  maintains  that  it  is  sa 
old  as  between  832  and  820  &o.  It  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  then  translated  into  Greek, 
and  from  Greek  into  Ethiopic,  in  which  language  a  copy  was  found  by  Dr.  Krapff,  flome 
years  since,  in  Abyssinia.  Dillman  published  a  translation  of  this  version  in  Ewald'i 
Jahrhilcher  1851 — 1853.  It  is  a  most  important  authority  for  Jewish  opiDlonsandoustosi 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

^  Female  children  received  their  names  when  they  were  weaned. 

•  The  subject  of  Hebrew  names  is  interesting.  The  same  feelings  which  obtain  in  all 
human  hearts  lod  to  the  names  cboson,  but  the  form  of  the  names  themselves,  at  different 
periods,  marks  the  successive  changes  of  the  national  history.  After  the  Return,  when 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  and  Aramaic  had  taken  ite  place,  names  from 
the  new  dialect  were  naturally  introduced — such  as  Martha,  Tabitha,  or  Caiaphsa 
After  Alexander  the  Great's  time  Greek  names  came  into  fashion ;  and  Latin  names,  is 
the  some  way,  followed  the  conquest  by  Pompey.  Thus  we  have  Alexander,  Antipator  or 
Antipas,  Aquila,  and  Marcus,  among  many  others.  Old  Hebrew  names  were  sIm 
changed  into  the  prevailing  mode.  Thus,  Elcazar  became  Lazarus,  aad  Amitthal 
Matthew. 

'  Jost,  L  166.    The  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  9  son.,  the  third  hour. 

•  Nicanor's  Gate  was  fifty  enbite  high. 
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'  Bab  Taaniih,  foL  zviii.  2.  quoted  in  Lightf oot's  Chorographical  Century,  p.  69. 

*  Joft.  BeU.  Jnd.  xi,  6.  3.  It  Beems  impossible  to  nnderstand  the  description  of 
JoBophut  exactly.  He  deseribes,  apparently  the  same  gate,  differently,  in  dififerent 
placea  Lightf  cot  (Cftono^.  Cen/y.  66,  69}  makes  the  Beantifnl  Qate  that  of  the  Gonrt  of 
the  Women,  on  the  east  side,  and  so  also  does  Dolitzsch  (Dureh  Kmnkhnt,  168),—  a« 
herei  Ewald  ((rsscAicAte,  iT.  420)  makes  the  Nioanor  Gate  the  same  as  the  Beantifo] 
Gate,  but  this  seems  an  error. 

^  It  wonld  seem,  howoTer,  from  a  note  in  Derenbonrg  {HUioire  de  la  PalestiniB^  4C7}, 
that  the  sale  of  doves  was  a  monopoly  of  the  priests,  or  rather  of  the  powerful  family 
ctf  Annas  (John  zyiii  13),  who  sold  them  to  retailers  from  bazaars  kept  by  them  on 
Monnt  Olivet.  They  had,  it  seems,  so  multiplied  the  oases  in  which  doves  were  used  iu 
sacrifice  that  a  dove  had  come  to  be  sold  at  a  golden  denarius  ^  half-a-guinea.-— ^tirw% 
IHcL  ofAntiq. 

'  The  Talmud,  quoted  by  PresseL — Herzog  Beal-Ency,  xii.  624.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
Vtub  similarity  of  some  rites  in  other  religions,  to  this  Mosaic  one.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  mother  and  child  are  unclean  for  ten  days :  the  house  must  be  purified  with  holy 
WBtar;  the  mother  by  baths;  the  other  people  in  the  house  by  careful  washings.*— 
Sranerof,  Travtlsy  L  71.  Among  Mahommedans  there  is  an  intervsl  of  forty  days 
required  from  birth,  for  purification  of  mother  and  child.  A  Greek  mother  could  not 
go  to  a  temple  till  the  fortieth  day.  Rites  more  or  less  similar  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  in  many  other  nations. — Meina*s  Gtach.  cL  ReL  iL  106  ff. 

^  Thus  Oukelos  supports  it  from  Exodus  xxiv.  5. — Targ.  Hieros,  xlix.  8.  Exodus 
xIjl  22,  where  priests  are  spoken  of  before  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart,  seems 
also  to  favour  it.    So,  also.  Num.  xviiL  22.    It  was,  besides,  the  custom  of  all  antiquity. 

■  A  ^^  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,^  the  coin  required  by  the  priests,  was  worth  2b»  6d. 
of  our  money. — GuenivM,  Heb»  Lex, ;  HobinKm,  Greek  litx.  New  Test,  FUrst  (77e&. 
fir.  W,  B.),  says  the  shekel  was  worth  two-thirds  of  a  Prussian  thaler,  or  28. ;  but  thkt 
may  refer  to  Uie  common  ahekely  which  was  less  pure. 

*  On  the  Continent,  the  *'  redemption  money "  may  be  as  much  as  seven  or  eight 
florins,  but  not  more.  It  is  generally,  however,  only  about  two.  In  Britain  twelve 
shillings  are  reckoned  equal  to  five  shekels.    A  poor  father  gives  much  less. 

*  Aocording  to  Jewish  jurisprudence,  the  Cohen  can  claim  the  firstborn  as  his  own. 

*  For  the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  redemption  among  the  Jews  ol  this  day,  soo 
lGn*s  British  Jews,  15 ;  Pressel,  **  Erstgeburt,"  and  Leyrer,  ^  Reinigungen,"  in  Herzog's 


»  Nothing  was  more  common  with  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day  than  to  swear  by  "  tho 
CoBiolation  of  IsraeL"    Lightfoot  gives  many  examples. — nor<B  Heb,  iiL  41. 

s  ^  Instigante  spiritu." — GroU 

*  The  HSS.  B,  D,  L,  k»  and  Vulgate  have  h  wetr^p  alnod  *"  his  father,"  and  Griesbaoh 
and  Tischendorf  have  adopted  it,  rightly.  So  Slier  u.  Theile  (^Bib.  Polyglot,)^  Meyer, 
McClellan,  and  others. 

«  Anna  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  one  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  off  to 
Assyria  720  years  before.  That  her  genealogy  had  been  preserved  shows  that  some  at 
least  ot  the  ten  tribes  had  joined  Judah,  and,  also,  that  in  spite  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  Herod's  burning  the  legal  registers  of  family  descent  formerly  kept  in  the  Temple, 
not  a  few  could  still  trace  their  pedigree  correctly,  just  as  St.  Paul  traced  his  from  tho 
tribe  ol  Benjamin. 

The  Mischna  furnishes  many  proofs  of  this,  as,  for  example,  where  it  names  the 
different  families  who  were  required  to  supply  wood  for  tho  Temple  on  special  days.-— 
Taamih,  iv.  5.  We  find  the  members  of  the  house  of  Arach,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;-— of 
the  house  of  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;— of  the  house  of  Jonadab  the  Rechabite; — of 
the  house  of  Senaa,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, — and  a  number  of  others,  mentioned. 
Those  of  uncertain  descent  supplied  the  wood  on  a  special  day  known  as  the  day  of  the 
«eommon  wood  delivery." — Jos,,  Bell  Jud,  ii.  17.  6.  In  Nehemiah*s  time  only 
the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  are  mentioned  separately. 
The  ethers  are  classed  as  ^  the  remnant  of  Israel*'  ^chap.  xi).  Only  these  three  tribes 
sie  mentioned  separately  in  the  Mischna. 

*  Angnstine  has  a  sermon  on  Anna,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  allegorizing 
ijystem  in  too  great  vogrue  in  the  early  Church.  The  seven  years  of  her  married  life  are 
a  symbol  of  the  Law ;  the  eighty-four  of  her  widowhood,  of  the  Gospel.  The  law  is  only 
seven,  whfle  the  Apostles,  who  represent  the  Gospel,  are  12  X  7  -»  84— that  is,  aro  4t 
twelve  times  more  Yslue. 

*  St.  Jerome's  bones  are  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Rome. 
FOLu  I.  87 
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*  Sm  Igftiah  zIt.  7,  which,  whilo  addressed  to  Cjtixb,  directly  opposes  this  fimd* 
mantel  srticle  of  his  faith. 

^  Zeoh.  ilL  1,  2  ff. ;  W.  14.  Also  In  nan  3S  of  angels,  as  in  DsnieL  See  also  Tobit 
passinL 

*  Jos.  Bell  Jnd.  ri.  5.  4.  T%  S)  iwapcu^  aUncht  fidXt^ra  rphs  rhv  vlktpMV  ^9  xfY^o'i 
kft/^ifioKos  6f/Lowf  ir  rots  UpoTs  tvpoftii^ot  ypJ^aaffiv^  &t  icark  rhv  Kcaphw  ^KfiMr  itl 
Tqf  X^P^f  ^"  ainwy  &p(ci  rijf  oiKovfittrfs.  Tovro  dl  ftltf  &s  oiKtlov  i^^Kafiov,  KtA  voXXol 
r&v  ffop^jf  ivXairfiBrio'ay  rtpi  r^y  Kpitriv  4^\ov  V  6pa  rifv  O^ctnroo'taivv  rh  Kiyttt 
i^fwrloMf  iaroitiX^4yros  M  'lovZalas  ainoKpdropos, 

*<  But  what  did  moat  elevate  them  in  undertaking  this  war  was  an  ambignons  oracle 
that  was  also  foond  in  their  sacred  writings,  how,  about  that  time,  one  from  their 
•onntry  should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth.  The  Jews  took  this  prediction 
to  belong  to  themselves  in  particular;  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were  thereby  deceived 
In  their  determination.  Now,  this  oracle  certainly  denoted  the  government  of  Yespaaisn 
who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Judoa." 

Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquia  aacerdotum  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore 
nt  valesceret  oriens,  profectique  Judsea  remm  potirontor.  Qa»  ambages  Yespaaiannm 
ac  Titum  prndixerant;  sedvulgus  more  humana  cupidinis  sibi  tantam  fatomm  magni- 
tadinem  intorprotati,  ne  adversis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur. —  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  lA. 

**  Many  believed  that  it  was  written  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests  that  the  East 
would  revive  about  that  time,  and  that  there  would  come  from  Judea  those  who  should 
gain  the  empire.  These  prophecies  referred  to  Ycapasian  and  Titus ;  bnt  the  common 
pouple,  in  the  usual  way  with  human  nature,  interpreted  sach  a  grand  destiny  in 
their  own  favour,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  even  by  their  troubles.** 

Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Jadiaa 
profflcti  remm  potirontur.  Id  de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  poatea  oventn  pamit, 
proodiotum  Jud»i  ad  se  trahentes  rebellarunt. — SuetcTu  Vesp,  c  4. 

**  An  old  and  fixed  belief  was  spread  through  the  whole  East,  that  at  that  time,  MnDO, 
springing  from  Judea,  should  obtain  the  empire.  This,  though  foretold,  as  the  event 
proved,  of  ilio  Roman  Emperor,  the  Jewa  applied  to  themselves,  and  consequentiy 
Wbellod/' 

Gieaelor  (AircAeri^cA.  L  i.  6.  51),  and  SohOrer  (Le/ir2rucA,  576^  beUeve  that  Tacitni 
and  Suetonius  only  copied  Josephns.  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  m  Herzog's  /2sa/- Ae 
xvii.  1G4,  Art  **  Yespasianus,"  icjccts  such  an  idea.  It  certainly  was  quite 
for  them  to  transcribe  an  opinion  which  must  have  been  universally  known. 

*  Prof.  Dr.  B»iitian*s  <i  ReditverhaUmue  6et  versehiedenen  VOlkem,  242.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  also,  in  his  very  interesting  and  learned  book  On  the  Origin  and  Development  ^J 
RfMgioiu  Belie/j  2  vola.  8vo,  throws  great  light  on  this  subjecL  It  is  an  injustice 
to  the  purchasers  of  such  books  that  no  index  is  provided. 

*  A  very  curious  and  learned  paper,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  voL  iiL  145 — 889,  on  the  Astronomy  and 
Astrology  of  the  Babylonians,  may  be  referred  to  on  this  subject.  Each  day  of  the  year 
(of  860  days)  was  noted  as  lucky  or  the  reverse.  Like  the  Jews,  they  intercalated  a 
month  when  neceaaary,  to  correct  the  length  of  the  year.  They  had  seven  planets,  the 
moon,  the  sun.  Mercury,  Yenus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  ^iars,  always  given  in  this  order. 
Twelve  fixed  stars  in  the  western  heavens,  and  twelve  in  the  eastern,  were  thought  to 
bring  with  them  invasions,  misfortune,  rain,  justice,  peace,  bad  laws,  pestilences,  blessing, 
strength,  happiness,  prodigies,  plenty,  obedience,  floods,  and  so  on.  The  conjunctions 
of  the  planets  were  also  thoaght  to  have  especiai  importance  in  affecting  nature  and 
human  affairs. — See  also  Bollinger's  Gentile  and  Jew^  vol.  i.  428. 

*  In  Persian  mogh  means  priest.  In  Zend  it  is  meh,  mae^  mao^  and  seems  to  be 
related  to  the  Sanscrit  mahat^  nrnhcL,  in  which  lies  the  Greek  root  fityaSf  lAtin  maffis, 
wiaynus^ — Gesenius  s,  v.  3$.    FOi-st  says  the  word  means  *^  a  wise  man.*' 

a  The  Chaldeans,  whose  name  became  after  a  time  synonymons  with  Magi,  hsTO  been 
sredited  with  a  Kami  tic  origin,  but  Renan  {Ilistoire  dee  Languea  iiemitiqutMy  66,  67) 
gives  very  good  reasons  for  believing  the  earlier  Clialdeans  as  of  Aryan  extrsotion.  8eo 
also  Mommsen's  Romiache  Gesc/iichte^  l  80. 

^  Similar  prodigies  are  recorded  in  Lve.  I  629 ;  Senee,  not,  quae.  I  1 ;  Sen.  ad  Vkv 
Ed  ix.  47 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  '*^  <S;c.  See  list  in  Hofmann's  Leben  Jcsu^  n.  d.  Apok,  12k 
Allusions  to  astrologers  and  their  science,  generally,  abound.  See,  a^.,  Jwo,  Sat.  tL  561 
670;  Pers,  Sat.  Y.  4b, 

'  There  is  a  place  called  M^rs  perhaps  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  false  Messish,  fnmi 
which,  very  possibly,  the  idea  of  Cochba  rose. — FSnt,      Pressel,  however,  says  thai 
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Bar-Codba  was  ^o  naine  giTea  him  after  hia  death — ^fram  ^J?  **  to  llo" — ^with  the  meaiH 
faoig  ''the  Son  of  Jjymg^—Henog.  I  789. 

There  is  a  capital  story  from  the  Talmud  in  Baztorf,  nnder  the  word  33*0  a  star, 
which  is  worth  giving  in  English : — **^ '  I  know  the  number  of  the  stars,'  said  a  conceited 
astronomer  to  a  Rabbi  '  Do  yon  ? '  said  the  Rabbi ;  *  then  teU  me  the  number  of  teeth 
in  yonr  mouth.*  The  astronomer  put  liis  finger  into  his  mouth  to  count.  *Ha,  hal* 
eriod  the  Rabbi,  laughing,  '■  you  don't  know  what's  in  your  mouth,  and  yet  you  know  all 
that's  in  hearen  !**  So  went  life,  with  its  many  colours,  the  same  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  as  round  us  to-day. 

^  For  onrious  details  on  astrological  science,  see  Bell's  Chaucer^  i,  79,  note. 

>  Wioselojr  (p.  69)  quotes  from  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi  Abarbanel  (fifteenth  oentnry), 
a  passage  as  follows; — ^^The  most  important  changes  in  this  sublunary  world  are 
portended  by  the  conjunctions  of  Jupitor  and  Saturn.  Mosos  was  bom  in  the  third  year 
^ter  such  a  conjunction  in  th$  constellation  Pisces^  which  is  the  constellation  of  Israel, 
and  a  similar  conjunction  wiU  herald  the  advent  of  Messiahs    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

The  **  star "  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and 
this  is  not  impossible.  Temporary  stars  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens,  blazing  forth  with  extraordinary  lustre ;  and  after  remaining 
awhile  apparently  immovable,  have  died  away,  and  left  no  trace.  Such  was  the  star 
which,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  year  125  &o.,  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  Hipparchus.  Such,  too,  was  the  star  which  blazed  forth  ajd.  889,  remaining  for  three 
weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  then  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  yoars  945, 1264,  and 
1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared.  In  1572,  the  appearance  of  the  star  was  so  sudden,  that 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  returning  ono  evening  (the  11th  November) 
frcm  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group  of  country 
people  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was 
tiie  star  in  question.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  Sirius,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it 
surpassed  Jupitor  when  brightest,  and  was' visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  diminish  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  had  entiroly  disappeared.  So,  also,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less  brilliant,  burst  forth,  and  con« 
tinned  visible  till  October,  1605.  In  1670,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  appeared  ia 
tiie  bead  of  the  Swan,  which,  after  becoming  complotely  invisible,  reappeared,  and 
after  finctnating  in  its  brightness  for  two  years,  at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not 
been  seen  since.  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  moreover,  it  is  found 
lliat  many  stars  once  vbible  are  now  missing. — Hemchtts  Astronomy^  883.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  bright  star  appeared  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  like  those 
Bentioned  by  Herschel,  disappeared  altogether. 

■  Oen.  zlix.  10.    Sept  r^  hfKtifura  avr^.    Vulg.  **  qui  mittendns  est** 

*  The  Targums  quoted  are  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  they  doubtless  embody  the 
views  of  Christ's  time. 

•  The  Sohar  is  a  middle-age  Jewish  book,  bnt  its  opinions,  in  a  people  so  unchange- 
ablOy  are  no  donbt  those  of  early  ages. 

See  6frorer*s  ./oArAttnciisrf ,  ii  860. 

'  That  the  Rabbis  believed  Christ  to  be  descended  from  David  seems  clear  from  tho 
faet  that  in  the  Talmud,  Mary  is  called  <'the  daughter  of  Eli,"  and  Jesus,  in  ^Sanhedrin 
43b,  is  said  to  have  boon  '*  related  to  the  royal  house  (of  David.)"  rr,:ihvh  a'np.  See 
DelitzBch,  Jesua  a.  HilUl^  13. 

«  He  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Rabbis,  however.  60  sunk  were  these  pedants  in  their 
mostly  nseless  studies,  that  they  do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the  Maccabees — in- 
cluding that  of  Judas  1 — Derenbourg^  Histoire  de  la  Palestine^  68.  Nor  do  they  make 
any  mention  of  the  building  of  the  Second  Tomple.~Jb9f,  i  828.  In  the  same  way 
Jooephns  does  not  mention  Hillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis. 

Josephus,  though  ho  does  not  expressly  name  tiie  incident  at  Bethlehem,  has  two 
aQusions  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  ordered  shortly  before  his  death,  which  very  pro- 
bably refer  to  it.  He  says :  Herod  ^  did  not  spate  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him  ^ — **  he  slew  all  those  of  his  own  family  who  sided  with  tho  Pharisees,  and  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tho  Emporor,  because  they  looked  forward  to  a  ckangt  in  the 
ntfoi  Idmer^Ani.  xvii.  11.  7 ;  xviL  2.  6. 

'  niey  are  brought  forward  by  Casparl  in  his  C^roii.  Geog.  Eirdeitvng^  28* 

*  Jannaefis  Alexander,  a  groat  persecutor  of  tho  party  of  the  Phariseea  Refgnad 
■U0.106— 78. 

•  Eeim  and  others  reject  Caspari's  arguments  and  date,  believing  that  they  are  irra* 
oeneilaUe  with  other  events,  before  and  after. — Keim^  in  Sdtienkd'$  Bibel  Lexicon^  Art, 
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■  See  reipecting  these  traditions,  Hofmann,  d.  Leiben  Jm ;  Bnmet,  Lm  Evanfftht 
Apoayphes ;  Winer,  R,  W,  J3.,  ArL  « Stem.  d.  Weiaen ; "  Herzog,  Eney^  tL  664,  fto 
Sehlaiermiicher'e  Sennoni  on  thie  period  are  well  worth  notioed--P/«di^m,  It.  802,  4M. 
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•  ^Bripxt^  "  ^^  ^  ^®  people.  Simon  MaccabsBni  wm  elected  ethnarch  by  tlit 
people.  It  was  a  title  somewhat  below  totrarch.  He  stamped  Nasi  ^^  =s  prioee, 
on  his  ooins, — ^the  title  assumed  by  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  John  Hyrcanns, 
Simon's  son,  was,  also,  styled  ethnarch,  and  Pompey  made  Hyroanns  SL  ethnarch, 
thongh  at  times  he  oalled  himself  king.  Herod,  like  Aristobnlus,  son  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  took,  or  rather  got,  the  title  of  king.  Arohelans  had  to  content  hhnself 
with  that  of  ethnarch.  There  was  an  ethnarch  of  the  Jewa  in  Alexandria,  and  Arotas  was 
ethnarch  of  Damascus. 

^  The  origin  of  the  name  Nazareth  has  been  much  disputed.  The  principal  explaaap 
tioos  o£Fered  have  been  that  it  comes:—!.  From  "'I'"  (naztr)  ** consecrated,"  or  •'devoted" 

to  God.  2.  From  7^^  (notzin)  "  my  Saviour. *•  8.  From  '^?  (naUerJ  a  «  sprout"  ov 
**  shoot"  But  the  wora  should  have  been  some  form  of  1^^.  if  it' had  been  intended  to 
have  had  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  "  branch,"  or  "  sprout"  of  David.  These  are 
to  be  rejected.  The  true  etymology  seems  to  be  that  derived  from  the  characteristic  of 
tlie  locality,  the  high  hill  overlooking  Nazareth,  and  as  it  were  guarding  it  In  this  ease 
it  would  come  from  TI3  (natzar)  "  to  look,  to  watch,  to  guard."  If  from  "?sj  (netzmrak) 
it  would  mean  *'the  watched  or  guarded  one."    If  from  rr::)  (notzerah'),  it  would  mean 

*^'the  watcher"  or  "guardian."  The  Importance  of  hilla  as  outlooks,  or  defences,  in 
ancient  times,  needs  not  be  more  than  recalled  to  mind.  Moreover,  it  waa  the  custom 
to  give  towns  their  names  from  some  leading  feature  of  their  site.  Thus  Sepphoria, 
on  its  hill,  is  **  the  bird,"  ^^^  (tsippar).  Saf ed— high  on  the  northern  hills— is  **  the 
watch  tower,"  rgs  (z^hath),  Magdala  is  **  the  tower,"  sF*?  (migdal),  Ramah  is  the 
**  high  place,"  ti^,  and  is  uie  name  of  several  towns  on  heights.  Qibeon-^**  the  hill 
city  " — 1*93}  Qibeon.  1^^ — ^Lebanon,  **  the  white  " — ^from  the  whitish  colour  oi  its  rocka. 

yjlfji — Gilboa, ''  the  boiling  fountain  " — from  a  fountain  on  the  hills  of  the  name.  These 
are  only  a  sample  of  a  law  common  to  all  lands  and  ages. 

•  Tobler  (Nazareth  in  Palaestina,  4)  describes  it  as  twenty  minutes  long  by  eigkfc  iff 
ttn  broad. 

'  Furrer,  under  dato  of  April  8th,  speaks  of  the  hills  as  lonely  and  barren.— IFonAt- 
durch  Pamtina^  267. 


•  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  writing  on  tiie  20th  March,  from  Mizpeh,  a  little  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, says : — ^  While  lam  writing,  hail  is  falling, and  dense  fogs,  accompanied  by  sharp 
showers,  at  intervals,  are  hurried  up  by  the  violent  equinoctial  gale  from  the  south-west, 
which  threatens  every  moment  to  tear  the  frail  cotton  shelter  from  over  my  head,  and 
hurl  it  into  the  neighbouring  valley.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  weather  was  liko  a  fine 
June  day  in  Elngland.  These  fine  days  of  early  spring  are  rare,  however,  and  we  must 
often  look  for  cold  pelting  rains,  mists,  hail,  and  even  snow — ^though  the  latter  very 
rarely,  and  only  on  the  central  ridge.  A  fine  day  at  this  time  of  the  year  shows  the 
oountry  in  its  best  cloak.  A  little  later  in  the  season  every  blade  of  grass  will  be 
withered  up ;  the  shrubs  on  the  hills  will  be  blackened  and  parched ;  the  plain  will  be 
covered  with  an  impenetralle  veil  of  white  mist,  known  to  the  African  traveller  by  the 
appropriate  name  of  'smokes.'  Above  head,  the  sky  will  be  that  pitiless  glare  of 
changeless  blue,  never  to  be  relieved  by  a  single  speck  of  cloud,  till  tlu9  welcome  rains 
of  autumn  begin  to  cool  the  scorched  soil  and  burning  rooks. 

''Such  are  the  changes  of  temperature  to  be  foimd  in  this  oountry,  from  Pefcra  to 
Damascus.  Just  two  years  ago  I  was  snowed  up,  near  the  former  place,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,500  feet,  and  three  weeks  later,  in  Moab,  being  only  1,500  feet  lower,  I  sighed  for  a 
lunm  of  snow  to  put  in  my  tea,  the  thermometer  standing  at  105®  Fshr.  in  the  shade. 
At  Damascus  (2,840  feet,  in  the  Salabiyeh  suburb),  snow  is  rare,  though  deot  is  not  nn« 
eommon  in  winter.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  ranges  up  to  100®  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 
and  there  is  at  times  a  difference  of  as  much  as  80  degrees  between  the  dry  and  wet 
bulbs."— PdM<.  Explor.  Fund  Bq>.,  October,  1872, 175.  See,  also^  FnzTor*a  *^mi^KU 
ArL  ^  Witterung,"  in  Schenkers  Bibei  Lexicon, 

'  Josephus  says  that  no  **  village  "^  Qalilee  had  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants;  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  E.eim  supposes  the  population  of  Nasareth  in  Ghrist*i 
day,  to  have  been  about  10,000.— Je«at  wm  Nazara^  I  818.    It  haa  now  about  8^000 
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«  I  hs\e  aliorod  the  reeelTed  iruiBlation  where  H  was  daebalile  to  glre  a  more  literal 
NBdering  of  the  Hebrew. 

^  Ewald  thinkfl  chapters  80  and  81  of  Proverbs  date  **from  the  last  age  before  the 
exile."  Uitzig  assigns  thorn  to  **  the  last  quarter  of  the  seyenth  oentury  ao.,  which 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  exile."  Delitssoh  says,  •*fh»  time  immediately  after 
Hexekiah"  (b.o.  726-698).  Zockler  thinks  that  Lemuel  and  Agnr  were  shepherd 
prinees  of  a  Jewish  colony,  of  tho  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  settled  in  the  territories  of 
tbe  ahnost  exterminated  Amalekites,  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  (1  Chron.  !▼.  39--4d). 
Stdg,  Delltzsch,  and  Bertheao,  agree  with  him,  that  peenliarities  in  the  language  of 
tbe  two  chapters  proTo  this  Israelitish-Arabian  origin.  Verse  10,  begins  with  Ki  tho 
fint  letter,  and  the  thirty-first  Terse  begins  with  n,  the  last,  the  other  letters  coming 
between  in  their  proper  order.  This  form  of  poetical  oonstrnotion  is  found  also  in 
Jeremiah,  and  in  the  Psalms. 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth  was  a  ttannoh  Protestant,  witii  no  thought, 
the  most  diBtaat^  of  Mariolatry, 

^  The  history  of  Susanna  was  a  Qreek  addition  to  the  Book  of  Daniel.— ^erso^,  xt.  26&. 
Raetsohi  assigns  it  to  the  oentury  before  Christ  Ewald  (It.  636)  classes  it  with  the  oopiowi 
fitentere  of  the  later  Qreoian  age— that  is,  a  little  earlW  than  Riietsohi's  date. 

1  hth$p4^wf%    It  may  be  translated  *< from  the  oradle." 

-  Likely  the  high  priest  of  that  name.— a.d.  63— 65.— &Mr«r,  468.  8ol  Keim,  L  4S0L 
bsiahiiS. 

>  This  law  dates  from  B.a  90,~^G%ndmrg,  Cgch.  Bii.  Lit  I  in. 

•  Dr.  Qinsbnrg  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Talmud,  **  The  world  is  preserred  by  iho 
breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools,"  as  eridence  of  the  Talue  attached  to  education, bat 
Dukes  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  innoeenoe  of  young  ohildren.— jB^saiMe,  104. 

'  The  HarAn,  according  to  Buxtorf,  led  the  prayers  and  tbe  singing  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  conducted  the  discussion  of  some  point  of  the  Law  which  followed.  He  also 
presided  over  the  reading  of  Uie  Law,  showing  what  part  was  to  be  road,  and  directed  iu 
other  similar  matters  connected  with  public  worship.  Buxtorf  calls  him  a  deacon.  Winer 
noakes  him  no  higher  than  a  sexton.  He  was  sometimes  oallod  the  **  Messenger  of  the 
Bynagogne,"  and  was  eridently  the  person  to  whom  tho  necessary  details  of  synagogue 
work,  generally,  were  entrusted.  In  the  Talmud^is  position  is  beneath  that  of  the  scribe, 
sod  above  thstt  of  the  **  boor,''  or  ^m-Ao-aretc— ^uxfoi/,  Lex.  Heb.^  Chal^  et  Tal  730,  731. 
KauajxCVie  dtJisus  18),  calls  the  Haian  **the  Header."  Dolitzsch  makes  the  Hazan 
of  the  prayer-house  of  Bethany  a  village  baker  (Durch  Krankheit  tw  Gtnetung^  99) ;  and 
m  a  recent  law-  case  in  London,  a  <*  Reader,"  examined  as  a  witness,  proved  to  be  also  a 
batcher  (1875> 

Am-ha-^retx^  literally  means  <*  countryman,"  but  was  used  for  an  illiterate  down- 
just  as  Bauer  *'a  peasant,"  has  come  to  mean  **boor;"  m  paganu$^%  ^countryman,** 
what  we  understand  by  a  *<  pagan  f*  while  urhamuy  a  ^  city  man,"  meant  an  educatcMl 
person.  Indeed, ''  civilized,'^  *^oivil"  '*  civility,"  and  the  related  woi-ds,  all  refer  to  sup* 
posed  characteristics  of  a  ciiixtn^  as  contrasted  with  a  oountryman. 

<  The  words  **  in  spirit"  are  not  In  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MSS.,  and  f«re  omitted  by 
Mill,  Lachmann,  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  and  Meyer. 

'  The  same  word  (x<i/>iO  ib  ^^d  here  and  in  Terse  52. 

*  vpo/«airrc.  For  a  very  striking  sermon  of  Schleiermacher  on  Jesus  being  the  "  Son 
d  God,**  and  possessing,  from  the  first  of  His  life,  divine  powar  whioh  qualified  Him  to 
l«  tbe  Savioor  of  the  world,  see  Predigten,  ii.  56. 
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■  This  prayer,  fn  later  times,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  momiug  prayers  of  tbp 
lyuagogue  aervico,  as  the  Rabbis  have  taught  that  it  is  not  proper  to  utter  it  at  once  on 
twaking,  beoauae  the  hands  are  not  then  washed,  as  yet— CoAsa,  200. 

*  That  is,  who  leaves  the  world  as  blameless  as  he  enters  il  All  these  sentenoat  nne 
•oeient  Jewish  proverbs. 

*  Seek  the  eompany  of  the  learned  and  the  good. 

*  A  warning  against  bad  companions. 

*  The  least  gronnd  of  suspieion  should  be  avoided. 
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'  He  worthips  himself. 

*  The  fink  traoe  of  synagogneB  in  PaleBtine,  U  in  Putlm  IzxIt.  8,  which  Is  ftppftTontt| 
of  the  MMcabaan  period.  Josephoa  {BeiL  Jud)  speaka  of  a  synagogue  in  Antioch,  andog 
Uie  Syro-Qrecian  kings. 

^  The  Rabbis  based  the  daty  of  prayer  on  the  text,  ''And  ye  shall  senre  the  Lord 
your  Ood."  From  this  they  dodnood  the  obligation  of  praying  throe  timea  a  day. 
R.  Ramban,  howeyer,  a  great  Jewish  commentator,  thoaght  he  eonld  show,  from  a 
number  of  quotations  from  the  Talmud,  that  prayer  tras  only  a  Rabbinical,  not  a  Mosaid, 
law.— Co^«fi,  186. 

1  The  Targoms  claim  that  synagogues  existed  eren  in  the  times  of  the  Patriareiuiw--^ 
Targ.  Onk,  Gm,  xxy.  27. 

k  Gohen  says,  however,  "  It  would  appear  from  the  Talmud,  that  there  were  many 
iiynagognes  in  Alexandria,  but  nono  in  Jerusalem.  As  regards  what  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  (^MegiVoy  8,  73)  of  480  schools  in  Jerusalem — ^it  may  fairly  be 
nnderstood  of  schools,  but  not  of  synagogues,  since  public  worship  could  be  held  ^ore, 
nowhere  but  in  the  Temple.*' — Cohen,  19 i.  See  Yilringa,  d»  Fefers  Sjftiag.^  pw  28. 
Butin  tliat  case,  what  shall  we  make  of  Acts  tI.  9  ? 

*  Of  seven  synagogues  of  Galileo,  of  which  Captain  Wilson  examined  the  ruiua,  ths 
largest  was  90  feet  long,  inside,  by  44  feet  8 .  inches  broad  (within).  The  smallest  was 
48  feet  6  inches  by  85  feet  6  inches.  Their  shape  was  by  no  means  always  the  same. 
One  was  60  feet  by  46  feet  6  inches ;  another  57  feet  3  inches  by  53  feet.  The  walls  were 
from  2  to  4  feet  thick,  and  even,  in  one  instance,  7  feet  thick.  Tbe  space  between  the 
columns  or  pillars,  inside,  varied  from  9  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  1  iucL  The  spaces  in 
the  roof  stones  for  the  rafters  are  8^  inches  doep  by  2  feet  broad. — Quarierlif  Statemm:, 
No.  2,  p.  42. 

■  They  wsfra  tbe  Morning  Service  or  Morning  Offering,  the  Mincha  or  Vespers,  and 
the  Evening  Service  or  Evening  Offering.  The  Rabbis  said  that  these  were  invented 
by  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  each  having  introduced  one. 

■  Often  called  '^  rulers  of  the  synagogue,**  in  the  New  Testament^  €,g^  Mark  v.  22; 
Acts  xiii  15,  &o. 

*  Antiquity  seems  to  have  paid  more  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  than 
tttter  ages,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of  their  dignitaries.  The  Arab  Sheikh,  the 
Italian  Siguor,  the  French  Seigneur,  tho  Spanish  Seikor,  all  mean  an  old  man.  So  alse 
does  the  Qerman  Graf,  a  count,  which  is  simply  grxtw,  krawo,  grey-headed. 

»  The  Semicha,  introduced  by  the  Rahbis  aCout  B.a  80. — PresseL,  HaUfimsimu^  ta 
ffenog,  zlL  474.  Tho  president  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  wore  ordained  in  tbe 
aiime  way. — Leyrer,  JSynedrium,  in  Derzog,  xv.  318.  See  also  the  Art,  "Yolk  Gottes,** 
Herzog,  xvii.  818,  and  Schenkers  Art,  *<  Handauflegung,"  in  Bibd  Lexioom,  Priests  hid. 
been  thua  consecrated  from  the  first,  Ex.  xxxii.  29. 

^  liuke,  iv.  20.  Translated  **  minister."  The  word  ^mp^n^f  means  pr.  an  nnder-rower 
(In  a  galley )-^a  common  sailor — a  '^hand  "  as  distinguished  from  of  mivtoi — seamen,  or 
of  tirtfidrcu,  mariners.  Used  for  a  constable — a  beadle,  Matt.  ▼.  25;  John  vii.  82. 
Translated  **  servants,"  Matt  xxvL  58;  Matu  xiv.  54,  65. 

'  It  is  now  used  to  cover  the  head  of  worshippers  in  the  synagogue  during  prmyeTi 
Iwt  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  not  done  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

*  The  fringes  of  the  Tallith  wore  a  good  Ulustration  of  the  pedantry  of  Rabbinism. 
They  wore  fastened  to  it  as  follows: — A  hole  was  made  about  two  inches  from  each  of 
the  comers,  and  through  this  were  drawn  four  threads  of  white  lamb's  wool,  which  were 
oeonred  by  a  double  knot.  Seven  of  these  threads  wore  half  a  yard  long,  but  were  doubled 
so  as  to  make  them  half  that  length,  one  of  the  threads  being  left  longer  than  the  rest. 
This  was  wound  seven  times  round  the  other  seven  threads,  and  then  a  second  doable 
knot  was  made.  It  was  then  wound  fit'ne  times  more  round  the  other  threads,  and  another 
double  knot  made.  It  was  next  wound  eleven  times  round  them,  and  a  fourth  double  knot 
made ;  then  thirteen  times,  af tor  which  a  fifth  double  knot  was  made.  The  whole  of  tbe 
threads  were  now  of  an  equal  length.  The  space  from  the  hole  in  the  Tttllith  to  the  firsi 
double  knot  needed  to  be  equal  to  that  from  this  knot  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the  fifth 
to  the  end  of  the  thread  it  required  to  be  three  times  the  space  betweon  each  of  the 
remaining  knots.  A  kind  of  pocket  was  further  made  in  each  comer  of  the  Talliihi 
In  which  to  keep  the  fringes^  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  touching  the  body.— 
MiU't  British  Jews,  16,  18. 

*  Schiirer  says,  that  they  might  also  be  white ;  but  this  is  a  later  innovation  of  ^ 
Rabbis. 

■  The  fringes  had  to  be  kissed  threo  times  during  a  prayer,  in  which  the  word  "fringe 
was  repeated  thricdi    The  prayer  is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  Num.  xv.  88|  89 
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*Cf<3?  i'gs^^^"  "^  *^*  ^^"^^  "^^^  introduced  befm  tbo  time  of  Alexander  the  QiMfe 

J^S^T  *^,"fP"**«  ^^r*^  *^«  P-rts  read  were,  1  Ohron.  xvi  10--37 ;  Pb.  c,  except 
on  Sabbaths  and  feasta,  and,  as  B.*id  above,  the  last  six  Psalms.  ^ 

•  It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  form  of  worship,  in  dotnil,  in  the  time  of  Chrfst. 

Sl«I*^^?^*  ?•'^?5!^'  "*  ^^  T^^  ^""'^  *^*  "*^*  P«^  *■  '^«y  ''o™  *^««»  »od  80  are  the 
^ns.  JoBt  (1.  174)  ascribes  both  prayers  and  leason^  with  slight  deyelopmenta  and 
fictions  since,  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Schurer  (4U9)  conErms  the  sub- 
^  SLi  a-V^^  ""^  the  Schema,  at  present  in  use,  with  that  used  in  Christ's  day.  Zuna 
Ca«7,  36»,  3a)  says,  that  only  the  Benedictions  have  received  additions  to  any  extent 
sinoe  toe  Christian  times. 

^J^J^^f'^^^^ot  Deut.vi.4— 9  J  xi.  13—21;  Num.  xr.  37— il.  Eyery  child  was  taught 
tte  Sch  ma  as  soon  as  it  could  speak.  So  that  we  thus  know  the  first  yersos  learned 
by  Our  Saviour. 

*•  The  Sdi'mone  Esre  rfiy^  rrp»  r\^v  or  the  "  Eighteen  Benedictions." 

••  The  Great  Synagogue  rose  about  850  years  before  Christ  (in  b.c  348— 842).— Bi'tet 7 
^e  14th  and  17th  benedictions  are  of  the  later  date.  For  thoir  antiquity,  see  Cohon  191.* 
The  Jews  asonbe  them  to  Ezra.  Herzfeld  (iL  188)  thinks  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  prayers  of  later  origin.  Comp.  Jost,  i.  39 ;  il  262 ;  Zunz,  305,  367.  Cohen  thinks, 
the  7th,  10th,  11th,  I3th,  14th,  and  16th  of  later  date  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (216). 

*■  Lightfoot,  281,  «  Obmurmnrayit  totus  ccetus  et  dixit  intorpreti,  Tace.  et  tacnit   Sm 
also  1  Cor.  xiy.  80 ;  Matt.  xiii.  54 ;  Acts  xviii.  6.  *-      1         .  «• 

TxT  On^Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  only  the  first  three  and  the  hist  three  portions  of  «*  Tho 
Prayer  were  read ;  forms  for  the  special  day  being  introduced  instead.  Many  short 
prayers  of  different  kinds  were  also  early  introduced,  in  addition.  On  feast  days,  &o«  &o.. 
•pecial  lessons. — Jott^  1177, 

•  Th«  word  nsed,  vXiypo^/MroK,  implies  a  continnous  growth  in  wisdom.  It  would  haw 
beott  wwAv^ft/rer  if  a  finished  and  perfect  act  had  been  meant. 
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*  Tiio  tmmst  of  Iho  months  of  the  Hebrew  year  were:-« 

1.  KIsan •*the  month  of  flowers,"  corresponding  nearly  to  April. 

8.  Ijjar    "  the  month  of  beauty," 

5.  Si  wan ''the  bright  month," 

V.  xauiuz        ••«     ...     ...     (•(     ■••     ..« 

6.  Ab      '*  the  fmit  month,** 

ft.  Elul    "  the  wine  month ," 

7.  Tiari "  month  of  the  floods,** 

8.  Marcheswan    "rainy  month," 

9.  Kislow       ...  «*  cold  month,** 

10.  Tebet "  cold  month,** 

A  A.  ocueoav     ...     ...     •*.     ...     ...     ««^ 

12.  Adar '^  the  retnming  sun,** 

18.  Adar  IL  (introduced  from  timo  to  time  to  correct  the  o^ora  of  the  lunar  year). 

The  Yariaiions  of  the  date  of  the  now  moon  sometimes  made  Nisan  equivalent  to  parta 
of  oar  March  and  April,  and  so  on,  throughout. 

^  Originally  there  were  only  sovon  days,  bnt  the  Rabbis  added  a  day,  as  they  did  also 
in  the  ease  of  other  feasts,  to  guard  against  a  possible  mistake  in  reckoning  the  new 
moona. 

•  FtusoTor,  I*!^  a  passing  oyer,  sparing,  deliverance  from  n^l  to  pass  over,  to  spare. 

*  myivfiot  hero  mesne  intellect,  understanding.  The  verse  refers  to  the  fact  taat  He 
tod  grown  vigorously  in  mind  and  body.  St.  Luke  uses  the  phrane,  **  Qis  parents,**  In 
verses  41  and  43.    oi  7o»cif  ^ov* 

•  II  was  for  being  supposed  to  have  taken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  past  the  balu^ 
trade  into  this^  that  Paul  was  attacked  by  the  mob. — ^Acts  xxi.  29. 

'  His  words  are— "The  high  priests  found  the  number  of  sacrifices  (at  the  Passover  m 
question)  was  256,600.  Not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  persons  belong  W 
every  servioe,  for  it  ia  not  allowed  that  any  one  should  feast  by  himself.    Now,  allowing 
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only  Un  for  Moh  BaorifloA,  thi«  Emonnti  to  2,700,200  persoiii,  ibat  ware  frare  aod  olaaii.* 
He'addB,  that  those  of  both  lexes,  who,  for  the  time,  were  ceremonially  Tmrlean  fxom 
noknesB,  &c.,  and  the  foreigners  were  not  counted  in  thia  Taat  aggregate. 

c  M  The  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem  did  not  let  ont  their  bonaot  at  a  price  to  Ibose  that 
came  to  tbe  feasts,  but  granted  them  to  them  gn^aJ^-^Olots  on  TalmuOj  quoted  by  Light- 
foot,  Choroffraph,  Gent.  47. 

^  One  passage  in  the  Talmud  sayi,  that  gardens  of  rosea  were  allowed  la  lbs  sitj.— 
Light/ooty  48. 

'  Uvffr6s^  a  oorered  colonnade  in  gymnasia  or  schools  of  exercise,  where  athletes 
fficereised  in  winter.  It  served  also  for  a  promenade.  So  called  from  its  polished  floor. 
Ib  Roman  villas  a  torrace  with  a  colonnade  was  also  called  a  zystom. 

^  Fragments  of  description  of  Jerusalem  by  Aristoas  in  lUL  250,  In  Appendix  to 
Bavercamp*s  Joaephu, 

'  See  the  opinions  of  various  authorities  given  by  Arnold,  Art,  *^  Zbu^"  Heraog,  xviB 
647  ff.    See  also  Kiepert's  New  Hap  of  Jerusalem,  Berlin,  1875. 
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•  Heb.  r^teQ^if ofsocA. 

*  A  clever  authoress  gives  the  following  description  of  the  mods  of  keeping  the 
^ssover  at  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day :— <*  We  were  very  anxious  to  see  the  PSMOTtf 
kept  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Finn,  we  received  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Jews  for  that  evening — the  night  of  our  Good 
Friday.  We  went  there  between  eight  and  nine  o*elock,  and  found  the  whole  famOy, — 
including  four  generations,— assemblod  in  the  principal  room,  which  was  well  lighted 
with  lamps  and  several  wax  candles :  these  they  were  obliged  to  ask  the  Mooslim  kawaases, 
who  came  with  us,  to  replenish,  when  they  burnt  out  later  in  the  evening,  as  the  Jews 
cannot  kindle  a  light  or  do  any  kind  of  work  during  the  feast.  We  were  placed  upon 
the  divans  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  women  of  the  family,  with  the  servant  and 
shildren,  remaining  together,  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  only  one  of  the  women,  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  master  of  the  house,  being  seated  witii  the  men  and  boys,  who 
were  all  together  in  one  corner,  with  a  small  table  before  them,  covered  with  silk  and 
velvet  cloths,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  some  of  which  were  heirloums  of  antiquity. 
A  little  boy,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  then  asked, '  What  mean  ye  bf 
tJiis  service  ?  *  (  in  accordance  with  Exodus  xii  26) ;  upon  which  all  the  males  stood  up^ 
locking  themselves  without  censing  a  moment^  and  recited  very  rapidly,  in  Hebrew,  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  Then  a  boy  repeated  a  very  long  legendary 
tale  in  Spanish,  with  a  rapidity  that  was  perfectly  astonishing.  All  had  book^  before 
them,  and  continued  rocking  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  while  only  one  was  speaking.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  text — *  All  my  bones  shall  praise  Thee.'  After  a  long  time  the  men 
sat  down,  when  a  long  whito  cloth  was  placed  upon  their  knees,  and  the  old  motber 
brought  in  a  metal  ewer  and  basin,  and  poured  water  upon  the  handa  of  each,  which 
were  wiped  in  the  cloth  while  they  continued  reading  out  aloud.  Then  the  mastor  laid 
a  whito  cloth  over  one  shoulder,  and  removing  the  coverings  from  the  table,  he  took  one 
of  the  large  cakes  of  Passover  bread,  till  then  concealed,  and  breaking  it  in  half,  tied  it 
Into  the  end  of  tho  cloth  and  slung  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the  youngest  boy,  who  kept  it 
lor  ton  minutes,  and  thon  passed  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on — all  continuing  to  recite 
from  the  books  without  stopping;  after  this  the  mother  brought  another  badn,  and  the 
master  took  up  a  glass  vessel  conteining  a  mixture  of  bitter  herbs  and  vinegar,  and  some 
other  ingredients,  and,  separating  ten  portions  from  it  with  his  finger,  threw  them  into 
the  basin — these  represented  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt.  There  wore  plates  of  lettoeo  and 
other  herbs,  and  Uie  bones  of  the  roasted  lamb,  in  dishes  on  the  teble,  besides  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  four  cups  of  wine ;  three  of  these  at  certain  parte  of  Uie  oeramoi^ 
were  passed  round,  and  partaken  of  by  each  individual,  including  the  women  and  baby; 
one  cup  of  wine  remained  untouched,  which  was  said  to  be  for  the  Prophet  Elijah ;  add 
we  were  told  that  in  most  families,  towards  the  end  of  the  supper,  the  door  of  the  room 
Is  opened,  and  all  stand  up,  while  the  Prophet  is  believed  to  enter  and  partake  of  the 
wine.  Among  rich  Jews  this  cup  is  frequently  of  gold,  with  jewels.  Some  other  dishes 
were  laid  on  another  table,  containing  nuto  and  dried  fruite,  of  which  they  aftonrards 
partook ;  except  in  this,  tho  females  entorod  into  no  part  of  the  ceremony.  All  were 
aressed  in  their  best  an<l  gayest  clothes,  with  jewels  and  flowers  in  their  hair.  Befors 
the  conclusion  they  wished  each  other  Uie  usual  wish,  that  at  the  coming  of  the  next 
Passover,  they  might  all  be  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  prayer  was  offered,  that  by  that 
time  the  Messiah  might  come  to  redeem  IsrmsL" — Egt/ptum  JSqmkhru  and  Hjfriia  Skrimtt, 
bf  EmUg  A.  BeaufarU 
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•  Th6  i««eript]on  of  the  PwaoTef  la  talcen  from  Llghtfool,  Dfllmann  in  the  Bib$l 
•«^«  Gineburg  in  Kitto'a  Cj/clo^  Sohiirer,  JoBophuB,  the  Talmud,  Henog,  Ao.  Ao. 


*  There  were  twenty-four  courseB  of  these  repreBentatires,  as  of  the  Prieato  and 
Levitea,  so  thai  men  from  each  oourae  were  required  to  bo  in  attendance  at  the  TempJe 
for  a  week  twice  a  year. 

*  This  description  of  the  Tom^e  and  of  Jerusalem  is  taken  from  Joaephua^  Gaapar^ 
Bausrath,  Delitzsch,  Oohen,  Jost,  vaihinger,  Keim,  Bunsen,  and  others. 

'  V9w\ifp00Ki»s  iPrei  49i}  8«5^«aror. 

*  are(^evr.    Luke  IL  44. 

^  liightfoot  (Bor.  Eeb.  lit  46, 47}  giyes  muatrationa  of  thia. 

'  Some  auppoae  Hillel  to  hare  been  preaent,  but  he  appears  to  haye  been  a  man  In 
Herod'a  early  youth  eighty  yeara  before^— ^imx^  t.  4o7.  Jost,  I  828,  265.  Sd^/Srer^ 
36,  454.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  ▲.!>.  10  or  11,  aged  120.  But  Dereubourg  thinks  that 
ha  and  Shammai  died  about  the  Bame  time  as  Herod,  ajx  2  or  4b  There  is,  indeed,  iio 
certainty  in  these  matters. 

^  Meyer  translates  ir  rots  rod  TtorpSs  fxov — "in  my  Father's  house.**  So,  also^ 
KoinoeL  Do  Wette  prefers  this,  but  thinks  it  does  not  exclude  the  senBe — **  my  Father's 
affairs.'*  Ooaterzee,  prefers  **  affairs."  Tischendorf  translates  the  clause— **  Knew  y» 
not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father*a  house  ?" 

'  See  a  fine  aermon  of  Sohleiermacher,  on  thia  aubject — Prodigtm^  ir.  813. 

*  See  aa  admirable  aennon  by  Schlolermaoher  on  thia  Terse. — BrtdigUn  iT«  206^ 
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*  Tbey  were  of  the  homa  of  a  ram  or  he  goat. 

^  ZJren  he  atayed  only  a  moment  in  the  small,  dark,  damp  cbamber.~^o«f,  L  164. 

*  £Yen  the  grape  and  olive  harrests  were  over. 

*  All  Jews,  OTerywhere,  do  so  still,  eyen  in  London. 

*  The  JsTriah  name  \b  Chanuca — H^?, — Dodication. 

'  Matt.  iv.  7, 10.  Luke  iy.  4,  8, 12.  Matt.  ix.  18 ;  xt.  4.  Mark  yli.  10.  Matt.  xxiL 
86,38;  XYiii.  16;  xi.  10;  xxlT.  15.  Mark xiii.  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  54.  Lukeyii.27.  Matt.  xL 
10.  Luke  xxii.  37.  Matt.  x.  35 ;  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  14,  15 ;  xt.  8,  9  ;  xxi.  16,  42 ;  xxyi.  81. 
John  yi.  45;  xilL  18;  xt.  25.  Matt.  xii.  40;  xix.  4,  5.  Mark  x.  6.  Matt  xxii.  32. 
Mark  xii.  2a  Luke  xx.  41.  Matt,  xxyii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34 ;  ix.  49.  John  x.  34.  See 
Canon  Westcott's  Introduction  to  tfte  GosptU,  380. 

*  Jesus  must  haye  used  the  Hebrew  text  in  disputing  with  the  Babbis,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary,  doubtless,  understood,  road,  and  taught  the  Uobrew;  bat  could  hardly  have 
known  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy.  It  was,  moreover,  even  then  little  esteemed 
among  the  Jews.    Paul  shows  the  dislike  of  the  Jews  to  Greek.    Acts  xxi.  40. 

^  Comp.  >Iatt.  yi  23,  "  The  light  that  is  in  thee  ;*'  yL  26,  "  Are  ye  not  much  better 
khan  thoy  ?"  xiL  12  ''How  much  is  a  man  hotter  than  a  sheep  ?'*  ix.  4 ;  xii.  25.  Luko 
xIy.  7 }  laL  L 
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•  Bnxfoif  explains  the  title  Scribe  (Sopher),  thus— "Eliaa"  (a  Rabbi)  writes;— « The 
wise  are  meant  by  the  name  Sopherim  (Scribes),  who  are  called,  more  exactly,  Rabbis, 
masters,  and  doctors,  or  Teachers  of  the  Law.*' — Lex,  Heh.  TaL  &o.,  under  the  word  *E0.  In 
thaXew  Testament,  the  Scribes  are  sometimes  called  ''lawyers"  (yojuiKol),  Matt.  xxii.  85; 
Luko yii  80;  x.  25;  or  •*  Teachers  of  the  Law**  (i/o/to8i5ctiricoAoi),  Luke  y.  17  ;  Acts  v.  34; 
1  TiuL  i.  7.  In  the  Mischna  the  name  "iicribe"  is  oDly  used  of  the  FOimDERS  of  the 
Oral  Law,  that  is,  of  the  Scribes  (pnf^),  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  that  of  the 
Haecabees.  Instead  of  Scribe,  the  title  of  "the  Learned"  (D"*^n),  the  same  word  as 
Hakim— whiob  is  stiU  that  of  the  East  for  a  learned  mnn— is  used.  Buxtorf  gives  aa 
aztract  from  the  Misehua,  which  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  swd  of  the 
cciroptlon  of  the  Pliaiisees  in  the  days  of  Christ :— '^  The  weak  good  man,  the  clever 
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knaye,  the  religioos  woman,  and  the  mesh-Uka  roles  of  the  Fhaiiieee,  bring  old  age  oa 
the  world  and  deitroy  it."— Pago  799  a. 

^  Qae  ehacuQ  ee  pennade  qne  oenx  qnl  Tirent  sons  Tob^issance  **  doiyent  ee  laiuer 
eondnire  et  dinger  par  la  divine  providence,  qni  ee  eert  do  rentromise  de  leun 
aup^rienrs,  eomme  8*118  latent  de$  cadavrea  qui  m  lodstent  rtmuer  en  tout  cais  et  ntanio 
eomme  en  veut :  on  oomme  le  bftton  qne  tient  no  yieillard,  et  qni  Ini  aert  ^  qnelqne  fin 
qn'il  yenille  remployer,  et  de  qnelqne  cdttf  qn*il  youille  le  tonmer.  On  ob^it,  qoont  k 
rextfcntion,  lorpqu'on  fait  ce  qui  eat  ordonD^ ;  qnant  k  la  yolont^,  lorsqae  eelui  qni 
ob^it  n*a  pas  d'antre  Tolont^  qne  celle  de  colni  qni  Ini  oonunande ;  qnant  lb  Te^prit, 
lor8qn*il;)ena0conuR«  Ini,  et  qn'il  croit  qnece  qn*on  lui  commando  est  command^  ibpropoa,** 
d;c. — CcnatitutionM  des  Jisuite$  en  France,  (Edition  prepared  by  themaelyea  in  1762.) 
Thna  it  ia  demanded  of  the  Jeauit  that  he  be  towards  his  auperiora  like  a  corpae,  which 
can  be  moyed  in  any  way  desired ;  or  like  a  ataff  in  the  handa  of  an  old  man,  whtdi 
turna  any  way  he  wiahea,  and  aerrea  any  end  he  may  fancy.  He  is  even  to  thinJc  as  hia 
anperior  commanda,  and  to  believe  that  all  he  ordera  ia  right  I  Thia  reminda  one  of  the 
horrible  extinction  of  manhood  in  the  **  aaaasaina,*'  aa  told  by  Von  Hammer  {History  of 
the  Assassins f  135),  where  members  of  the  order  threw  themaelvea  oyer  precipicea,  or 
stabbed  themaelvea,  at  the  command  of  their  **  prior,"  to  ahow  viaitora  how  obedient 
they  wore  I 

«  The  taking  of  Jemsalem  by  Pompey,  B.a  63,  waa  connected  with  the  overtlirov  U 
the  Syro-Greek  kingdom,  which,  till  then,  had  at  intervals  been  paramonnt  in  Jndaa. 

<  On  thia  part  of  the  snbject,  see  Joat  1 199,  205. 

•  Laws  of  Mann,  quoted  in  Baring-Gonld*a  Heathenism  and  Mosaism^  2(H. 

'  Thia  method  of  interpretation  ia  called  Qematria  (the  ecienoe  of  fignres). 

•  Thna — 

3  (N)  n  (R)  1  (O)  I  (N).  p  (K)  D  (S)  n  (E). 
50  +  200  +  6  +  50  +  100  +  60  +  200 »  666 
Nervn  E^sar  (Nero  the  Emperor)  waa  apparently  the  name  by  which  the  Ohria- 
tians  of  Asia  apoke  of  the  monster.  Thna  the  ooina  of  Asia  bore  the  legend — ^NEPa'N 
KA12AP— the  form  of  the  mystic  nnmber.  See  Renan,  VAntechrist^  416.  Schliror,  L.B, 
449.  Ofrorer,  L  245.  HAusruih,  ZeitrjescK  i.  99.  There  are  inaoriptiona  at  Palmyra  in 
which  Nero'a  name  and  dignity  are  written  exacUv  aa  in  the  cipher  in  the  Apocalypae. 
— 2>8  Vo^'e  Syrie  Centrals,  die,  1868,  pp.  17,  26. 

^  Grata  haa  a  learned  and  ingenions  attompt  to  ahow  that  Jeans  waa  indebted  to  the 
Phariseea  for  Christianity.— r;;a/«,  Gtschidite  der  Juden,  iii.  o.  11,  21&  Geiger  tries  ts 
support  the  same  view,  but  with  eqnal  want  of  aucoosa. 
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•  Josephns  speaks  of  the  lavish  expenditure  at  those  foasta,  which  reduced  many  tc 
poverty.— ife^  Jud.  ii.  1.  1.  ^ 

^  Herod  had  ten  wivea : — 

1.  Doris.    Son,  Antipatcr,  boheade<1  by  hia  father  (b.0.  4  ?). 

S.  Mariamne,  grn nd-daugbter  of  Hyrcanua.  Sona,  Alexander  and  Aristobnlns,  put 
to  death  by  Herod,  B.a  7.  Daughtera,  Silampsia  and  Kyproa.  Salampab 
married  Phaaaelua,  her  first  oonsin,  and  had  three  aona  and  two  daughters. 

S.  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  High  Priest,  Simon  (aa  24).  Son,  Herod,  fiiat 
husband  of  Herodias. 

4.  Malthake,  the  S^imaritan.    Sons,  Archolans  and  Antlpas.    Daughter,  Olympias. 

5.  Cleopatra,  of  Jerusalem.    Sons,  Herod  and  Philip. 

6.  Pallaa.    Son,  Phaaael. 

7.  Phlidra.    Daughter,  Roxana. 

8.  Elpia.    Daughter,  Salome. 

9  and  lU.    A  brother*a  daughter,  and  a  alater's  daughter.    Ko  ohUdren. 
Thus  Herod  had  nine  sons  and  five  daughtera.    Yet  the  family,  except  a  Terr  few 
libscure  descendants,  died  out  within  100  years.— Jba.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  8. 
Intermarriages  were,  doubtleaa  in  part  the  cause. 
1.  Salampais,  daughter  of  2,  married  her  couain  Phaaael,  aon  of  her  uncle  PhaaaeL 
3.  Aristobnlus,  son  of  2,  married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Herod,  his  father's  sister. 
Salome. 
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8.  Ilerod  Philip,  wn  of  A,  iiurried  Herodiu,  daughter  of  Axiftoholas  aad  Bennietw 
4.  Antipas,  ion  of  i,  marriod  the  same  Herodiaa. 
6.  Philip,  aon  of  5,  manied  SalomiB,  daughter  of  this  Herodlaa. 
In  the  next  generation— 

1.  Herod,  son  of  2,  married  Mariamne,  grand-danghter  of  Joseph,  Herod*B  brother, 
i.  Agripiia,  eon  of  2,  married  Oyproa,  grand-daoghter  of  Phoaaol,  Herod's  brother 
(«e2> 

h  the  third  generatUm-^ 

Aristobolaa,  son  of  1,  married  Salome,  daughter  of  Horodias  (see  5\ 
Agrippa  (2J  is  "  Herod  the  King."— Acto  xu.  1. 

He  had  children,  who  liyed  to  matnritj,  and  are  named  in  the  New  Testameal. 
Agrippa  (King  Agrippa). — ^Aota  zxt.  18. 

Berenice,  married  Herod,  Ring  of  Ghalcis ;  then  liTod  in  the  worst  sense  with 
her  brother,  **  King  Agrippa,"  Acts  xxt.  13,  23,  and  was  flnallj  mistreat 
to  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titns. 
Dmailla,  married  to  Felix,  aftor  he  had  sedaced  her.  She  had  a  son  by  Felix,  who^ 
with  hiA  mother,  perished  in  the  eraption  of  VesnTioa,  ajk  79. 

•  His  character,  a  tjjae  of  that  of  Roman  gOYemors  as  a  rale,  is  giYon  pithily  by 
Telleias  Pat.iL  117 :  **  Syriom  divitem  pauper  ingressus  pauperem  rellqait,**  which  may 
be  translated :  "  He  had  nothing  when  he  came  to  rich  Syria ;  Syria  had  nothiog  wiien  li* 
laf  t  it  rich." 

•  Grassns  fifty  years  before  (B.O.  54)  had  plundered  them  of  £1,250,000. 

•  **A  TropaTkon,  or  Roman  Yictoriatus,  so  called  from  the  image  of  the  Qoddess  of 
Victory  on  it— of  the  yalue  of  balf  a  denarius,  the  *  penny '  of  the  New   Testament 


ICatt  zx.  2, 4, 7 ;  ix.  10,  18."   The  denarius  may  be  taken  as  having  been  eqoal  to  about 
8fl.— i>£ef.  o/Antiq^  ArL  "  Denariua." 

'  The  Roman  procurators  were  lieutenant-goyemors  of  diYisions  of  Roman  proyinees, 
under  the  goyemors-genoral  of  each  province.  They  were  generally  Roman  knights, 
and  were  especially  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  reyenue  of  their  goyemmonts,  and 
with  any  legal  matters  connected  with  it.  Occasionally,  in  smaller  proyiuces,  or  in  districts 
belonging  to  a  larger  prorince,  they  took  the  place  of  the  goyomor-general,  and  in 
that  case  bad,  in  part,  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  were  the  judges  eyen  in  criminal 
mattara,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  goyemor-generul  of  the  proyinoe.  Thia 
vaa  the  position  of  the  procurators  in  Judea  and  Samaria  after  the  incorporation  of  these 
as  one  district,  with  the  proyinoe  of  Syria,  on  the  banishment  of  Archelaus. —  Winer, 
R,  W,  B^  Art,  "Procuratoren." 

s  The  system  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  by  which  not  only  the  indirect  taxation,  but  tlie 
rorenno  from  the  imperial  domains,  was  raised  by  middlemen,  secured  the  most  excesaiTe 
advantages  to  Roman  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers.  The  direct  imposts 
oonaiated  either  in  fixed  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  from  the  community ;  which  pre- 
oloded  the  interrention  of  the  capitalists,  or,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  a  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  the  collection  of  which,  in  each  soparate  district,  was  farmed  out, 
most  frequently  by  the  rich  provincials,  and  often  by  the  communities  themselyes,  to 
keep  away  the  dreaded  middlemen.  When  the  province  of  Asia  came  into  Roman  hands, 
the  Senat0  had  decreed  that  the  former  plan,  in  the  main,  should  bo  introduced,  but 
Cains  Qracchus  (b.o.  123)  got  thia  rejectod  by  a  popular  vote,  and  not  only  loaded  the 
piovinee  which,  till  then,  had  had  scarcely  any  taxiition,  with  the  most  excessive  indirect 
and  direct  imposts,  especially  the  tithe  of  the  soil,  but  caused  those  burdens  to  be  fat-med 
for  the  whole  province,  and  that  in  Rome ;  a  plan  which  not  only  shut  out  all  participa- 
tion by  the  province  itself,  but  called  into  existence  a  colossal  association  of  capitalists,  to 
porehase  the  tithes,  the  house  tax,  and  the  customs. 

In  addition  to  these  imperial  burdens,  the  local  charges  on  the  community  (in  tho 
provinces)  must  liave  been  heavy.  The  costs  of  government,  the  muintcnance  of  tho 
public  bondings,  and  all  civil  expenses  gont'rally,  were  borne  by  the  municipal  budgets, 
the  Romans  only  undertaking  to  pay  military  expenses.  But  even  of  these  a  good  pan 
was  thrown  on  the  communities.  They  had  to  build  and  maintain  the  military  roads 
outside  Italy,  and  the  fleets  in  all  other  seas  but  ItaliiOL.  They  had  even  to  pay  tho 
expenses  of  the  army,  in  great  measure,  for  the  cost  of  tho  lovies  made  in  each  province 
was  raised  from  the  province  itself,  and  it  was  even  required  to  pay  its  troops  when 
ttiey  were  sent  off  to  other  provinces. 

Besides  all  thia,  the  great  chapter  of  wrongs  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  which  Roman 
^^f^ifl  gji^  farmers  of  the  taxes  increased  the  burdens  of  tho  provinces  in  ondloss 
ways.  Evory  gift  accepted  by  a  governor  was,  in  effect,  an  extortion,  and  even  the  right 
to  sell  miffht  be  claimed  by  hun.  His  ofBciid  position,  moreover,  offered  him  abundant 
omwrtunity  for  doing  injustice  if  he  wished.  The  quartering  of  troops ;  free  quarters 
fwofficiali  and  for  a  swann  of  adjutants  of  senatorial  or  knightly  rank,  of  scribes. 
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Borrants  of  the  courts  of  1«w,  heralds,  phyrieians,  and  priests;  the  right  of  atau 
messengers  to  free  conveyance ;  the  aocepting  and  the  transport  of  all  natural  prodnctions 
due  as  taxes,  and,  aboye  all,  foroed  sales  and  requisitions,  gave  all  officials  the  oppoi^ 
tonity  of  carrying  back  princely  fortunes  from  the  provinces,  and  the  plunder  became 
'  oven  more  and  more  general,  as  it  grew  clearer  that  the  State  would  not  interfere  with  ft, 
and  that  the  tribunuls  were  only  dangerons  to  honourable  men^ — MommsaC9  BOntueie 
GsscAicA^  ill  113,  392. 

^  Tacitus  (Armal.  iv.  6])  says  this  was  the  case  in  the  year  17.    Jons  would  tiien  ba  st 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


*  It  is  often  said,  that  the  Zealots  were  the  same  party  as  ultimately  bocame  known 
In  the  last  days  of  Judiasm  by  the  name  of  ^'Sicarii"  or  '<  dagger-men,*'  and  were 
deeerredly  inf  amous.  But  Pressel,  in  the  Art,  <*  Zelotes,"  in  Herzog,  shows  that  the  Slcarii 
were  mere  hireliDg  ruffians,  who  had  already  been  in  the  pay  of  Gessios  Floras,  the 
Boman  procurator. 

*  Qnlrinius  was  the  imperial  Legate  in  Syria,  and  the  goyemor-general  of  the 
provinee  from  a.d.  6 — 11.  It  is  worth  adding  the  following,  from  Cicero,  to  what  has 
been  said  elsewhere^  of  the  rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  highest  Boman  funetioiiazies 
iu  the  East 

**  GabinioB  (Proconsnl  or  Goyemor-General  of  Syria,  B.a  57-«-4S5)  extorted,  duly,  an 
incalculable  weight  of  gold  from  the  well-etocked  and  rich  treasures  of  Syria,  and  made 
war  on  the  peaceful,  that  he  might  cast  their  ancient  and  hitherto  untouched  riches  into 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  his  own  lusts.'* — Pro  Sestio,  c.  43. 

**  In  Syria  hU  one  employment  was  to  make  coiTnpt  agreements  with  tyrants,  intereeted 
decisions,  robberies,  piUagings,  and  massacres." — De  Provindis  QMndaritmi^  e.  4 

For  notico  of  Gabinioa,  soe  page  291. 


CHAPTER     XX. 


*  A  reed,  an  anchor,  a  ship,  or  a  representation  of  the  rock  from  which  the  hoi  spring 
flowed,  were  the  varying  symbols  of  the  city  on  its  coins. 

^  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  Galilee  vary.  Keim  pntsit  at  2,000  square  miles,  which 
is  preposterously  high.  Mr.  Phillott  calculates  it  at  930  square  miles.  I  have  followed 
Menke's  map.  The  boundary  line  of  the  province,  which  is  minutely  stated  by  Joeephus, 
has  not  as  yet  been  traced,  o^'ing  to  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  towns  named  by  him. 
The  nearest  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  by  Samaria,  was  three  days*  journey. 
— Jo«.  Vita.  62.  Dcythopolis,  at  the  south  end  of  Galilee,  was  600  stadia  (seyenty-five 
miles)  from  Jerusalem.  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  were  each  fifteen  miles  from  Scythopolia. 
Capernaum  was  between  five  and  eight  miles  from  Tiberias.  Tiberias  was  about  ninety 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER    XXL 


•  DfHQ  Wj  (Isaiah  ix.  1),  from  ^^  to  turn  in  a  circle.  Lit. — "The  drole,  or  ngiao 
of  the  nations."    In  Isaiah — Galilee  of  the  nations  (t.s.  heathen). 

^  "^  City  of  the  Scythians,"  apparently  thus  called  from  the  settlement  in  the  ancieni 
Bethshean  of  some  of  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  Palestine  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  shortly 
before  the  takiug  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneszar.^^w/inson's  fftrodotus^  L  246. 

*  Sepphoris  kept  up  a  busy  istorcourse  with  Ptolemais,  and  in  the  last  war  aided, 
from  the  first,  with  the  Romans,  against  the  Jews. — Jos,  Vita,  65. 

'  The  narrow  spirit  of  the  Rabbis  is  well  shown  in  their  way  of  speaking  of  Pei«% 
**The  Land  of  Israel,"  they  say,  <*  is  holier  than  all  lands,  because  the  hofy  aheayea.  &• 
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Ant-froitt  and  tbe  shewbraad  are  taken  from  It.  Canaan  in  holier  than  ilio  land  on  the 
ether  atdo  of  the  Jordan,  for  Oanaan  is  ohoeen  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Shechina,  but 
Ferea  m  not  so." — Bemidbar  r.  7,  p.  188,  quoted  hj  Sepp,  LeSen  Jesu^  ii.  19.  Perea 
means  the  land  on  the  other  side  ^  vcpofa  (x^pn) — '^Ssiit.  Paras,  tba  faziher  bank  (of  a 
liTorli 
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•  Josephna  informa  us  that  Pompe/  nsed  battering  rams  in  his  selga  of  the  Templ»* 

^  Pompey  insieted  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  his  offloers.—- Be/l  Jud.  L  7  OL 
AnL  ziy.  i.  4.   TadU  Hist  t.  9.    Livii  Epit,  o.  IL 

•  SlaTOS  were  regolarlj  branded.  Oicero  nses  the  word  Stigmatias  of  the  mark  of  tha 
OfWDAT  branded  on  a  slaYe. — Cie,  Off,  iL  7, 25. 

'  Pompey  was  murdered  Ignominiously  by  sn  Egyptian  oentarion,  who  stabbed  him 
in  the  back  as  he  was  landing.     His  head  was  then  cut  off,  and  hia  naked  body  left  ^ 
onbaiied  on  the  sand.    Hia  freedmao,  Philips  alone  remained  by  it,  and  gathered  enough  * 
drift  wood  on  the  shore  to  make  a  funeral  pyre  and  bum  it,  aooording  to  the  Eonuoi 
custom. — Plutarch^  Pomp^f  It.  150. 

•  References  to  the  Messiah,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Maooabsan  times,  are  iound 
bj  Hilgenfeld  in  Ps.  IxzxIt.  9;  Ixxxix.  39;  but  the  date  of  these  Psabns  is  too 
much  disputed  to  argue  from  any  expressions  they  contain. 

'  Psalm  OT.  15.  Is  in  the  Hebrew,  Touch  not  my  Messiahs  (Ghrists,  or  Anointed  ones) 
^lyrja  vpr^^L-ao  1  Chron.  xyI  22. 

The  Jewish  kings,  also,  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  God's  "  Messiahs.**  The  name  Is, 
*«tho  snointed  of  Jehovah;"  or,  in  the  Greek  version,  "The  Christ  of  the  Lord." 
6  xp^^^t  Kvp(ov.— 1  Sam.  li  10,  85;  xit.  8,  5;  xvl  6;  xxiv.  7,  11;  xxvi.  9,  11,  28. 
8  Sam.  i  14,  16;  xix.  22;  xxiii.  1.  Ps.  xvui.  51 ;  xx.  7;  xxviii.  8.  In  Isaiah  xlv.  1, 
Iho  name  is  used  of  Cyrus,  ESng  of  Persia. 

8  Tlioy  based  its  applieation  to  him  on  passages  like  Ps.  iL  3 ;  Dan.  ix.  26.      Baxtorf 

(i  V.  C^^)  gives  a  list  of  seventy-one  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  made 
'to  allnde  to  tho  Messiah  by  the  Jewish  Commentators.  I  copy  a  few  as  a  specimen  of 
Rabbinical  interpretation.  Oen.  xxxv.  21.— <<  And  spread  hia  tent  beyond  the  tower  of 
Edar,*  (Migdal-Eder,  the  tower  of  the  Shepherds,  that  is,  Bethlehem,  see  p.  128).  «  This 
is  the  place,"  says  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  "  from  which  the 
King  Measias  shall  be  revealed  in  the  end  of  days."  Don.  iii.  15  and  xHx.  10,  are  also 
appHed  to  the  Messiah.  On  Exod.  xii.  42,  the  Jems.  Targum  says,  "  Moses  camo  out  of 
Egypt;  the  Messiah  irill  oome  out  of  Romb."  The  Rabbis,  In  fact,  believed  that  there 
would  bo  two  Messiahs,  for  tmly  thus  could  they  explain  tbe  opposite  allusions  of  suffering 
and  triumph  as  msrking  the  Messiah,  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  One  Messiah 
waa  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  Ephraim,  and  was  to  fight  for  Israel,  and  ultimately  to 
die.  To  him  they  referred  all  the  passages  in  which  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah  is 
spoken  of.  The  other  was  to  be  the  son  of  David,  who  would  reign  for  ever.  Buxtorf 
quotes  many  passages  showing  this. 

^  The  approximate  age  of  the  principal  Apocryphal  Books  may  be  set  down  M 
fdlows : — 

Wisdom  of  Sirach.    Alexandrian,  about  aa  175.    Fritzsohe. 

Baruoh.    About  &a  150.    Ginsburg. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon.    Of  Alexandrian  origin,  B.0. 145 — 116.    Fritzschei 

Judith.    Hilgenfeld,  B.O.  147—145.    Ewald,  B.o.  130.    Movers  B.0. 105. 

Esther,  Supplement  to  Judith.    Traditions  dating  back  to  the  captivi^.  Qinsbai|p 

The  Book  of  Enoch.    About  &0.  1 10.    Hilgenfeld,  Dillmann. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees.   From  BXX  110  to  b.c.  64,  and  partly  even  during  the  reign 

(A  Herod.    Kostlln. 
The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books.    About  B.a  140.    Hilgenfeld. 
Hirst  Book  of  Esdraa^     At  least,  b.  a  100.    Ginsburg. 
Tobit    End  of  Persian  Period,  about  ao.  850.    Ewald,  Fritzsehe^ 

Translatedinto  Greek  about  B.0. 100.        „  ^ 

1  Ifaceabees.    About  B.O.  90.    Fritzsche. 
The  Psshns  of  Solomon.    About  B.a  40.    Hilgenfeld. 
SadEsdras^    &0.  60.~Ghubnrg.    B.a  28— 25.— Hilgenfeld. 
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The  SoBff  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.    The  Historf  of  SuBanna,  Bel  and  Iba 

Dragon,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manaasef  ere  of  anoertain  age,  but  date  ujo. 
The  Assumption  of  Moses.     About  A.D.  40.    Hilgenfeld. 
2  Maoeabeea.    Before  the  destruotion  of  Jerusalem  in  AJk,  70.    Fritzeche. 

*  The  chapters  from  which  some  of  these  quotations  are  taken,  may  be  later  than  earlief 
portions  of  the  book,  but  this  would  not  affect  the  generation  of  dmst's  day. 

k  The  friend*  of  the  Asntonean  princes.  The  '•pious*  or  "Zealota**  supported  tibo 
Maccabees  while  they  fought  for  religion,  but  when  thoy  set  up  an  earthly  mosiarehy, 
with  themselyes  at  its  head,  instead  of  the  theocracy,  thoy  turned  against  them. 

^  The  usurpation  of  the  title  of  king  b^  Aristobulus  L  and  the  following  Maoeabmui 
kings.— /.on^en,  Das  Judentkum  in  PaiaesUna,  68.     Hilgenfildy  MeuUu  Judaorum^  81. 

■  The  warlike  kings,  Jannaoua,  Alexander,  and  Aristobnlus  IL  * 

■  Antipater,  the  Edomlte,  father  of  Herod. 

*  Aristobulns  H.  was  poiscned,  by  Pompey's  orders,  B.C.  48 ;  and  his  son,  Alezasdar,  was 
put  to  death  the  same  year. — BelL  JutL  i.  9.  1,  2.  Ant,  xiv.  7.  4. 

9  Pompey,  bjO,  66,  after  him  Qabinius,  B.a  67,  and  after  him,  Grassu^  BXL  69. 

^  Pompey  sent  off  great  numbers  of  Jews  as  captives  (slaves)  to  the  western  parts  of 
the  empire,  including  Rome. 

'  King  Aristobulns,  his  son  Antigonus,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son-in-law  Absalom, 
adorned  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  B.C.  61.  Ant.  xiv.  4.  6.  Aristobulue  and  Antigonus  were 
sgain  taken  prisoners  by  Gabinius,  B.a  56,  and  again  sent  to  Rome. — BelL  Jud,  1  7.  6. 
Ant  ziy.  6. 1. 

*  Part  of  the  army  of  H3^Tcanus  was  inoorporated  with  the  Roman  army.  Oabinius 
took  8,000  Jews  for  soldiers. — BeU,  Jud.  i.  8.  6.  Ant,  xiy.  5.  2.  Cassius,  when  he  took 
Tarichsa,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  sold  80,000  Jews  as  slaves. — Bell,  Jud,  L  8.  9.  Ant 
¥iv.  7.  3. 

*  Xpio-rhs  K^pios,  See  Luke  it  11.  Comp.  Isaiah  zlv.  1 1  r&  x^ior^  fiov  K^y  to  my 
Christ,  Gyrus.    Christ  being  fit,  **  anointed  one.^' 

Comp.,  also,  4  Esdras  viL  28 ;  6  vtos  /tou  6  xfiicrht.    lij  son,  the  Christ    xiL  81. 

*  I  have  given  the  Greek  of  these  Psalms  as  literally  as  possible,  without  MMilfloIng 
Uie  sense. 

*  Dillmann  snd  Frankel  believe  the  Book  of  JubQees  to  have  been  written  in  the 
oentury  before  Christ.    Ewald  thinks  it  was  written  about  the  birtli  of  Christ. 

'  Given  in  the  Talmud,  from  the  report  of  Abba  SaQl  Ben  Batuit,  who  was  in  Jeroaailem 
lu  the  time  of  Agrippa  L,  or  shortly  after,  and  heai-d  it  from  the  lips  of  Abba  Joseph,  a 
oitizen  of  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  reigned  aj).  87 — 44,  that  is,  almost  immediately  after 
the  crucifixion. — Cretysr,  Unckrift,  118. 

"  Sons  cf  Eli,  is  a  name  given  to  the  priests  on  aocount  of  their  wickednees.— 1  8am. 
fL22ff. 

**  The  worthless  son  of  Eli. 

^  Three  hundred  is  a  Rabbinical  expression  for  an  indefinite  number.  II  ia  aol^  lao**- 
ever,  said  for  what  time  this  supply  was  intended. 
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•  The  question,  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  hnd  other  children  than  Jesus,  has  been  fte 
Mibject  of  much  controversy.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  it  was  suggested,  from 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Christ's  birth  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mazy, 
that  the  '*  brethren  and  sisters  ^  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  were  either  the  children  er 
Joseph,  from  an  earlier  marriage,  or  the  family  of  Marv*s  elder  sister,  and  tlma,  only 
cousins  of  our  Lord.  Hegerippus  (about  ICO),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (200),  Jerome  and 
Augustine  (400),  advocated  the  opinion  that  they  were  cousins,  while  Origen  (280)  and 
many  after  him,  in  both  the  East  and  West,  maintained  the  view  that  they  were  Joseph's 
children  by  an  earlier  mari'iage. 

The  idea  that  they  were  half-brothers  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  be  Justified  by  their 
hostility  to  Him,  but  this  U  n  very  weak  Argument.     In  snpport  of  the  opinion  that 
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fthoj  wore  eonainsi  tt  to  nr^ed  thftt  the  sftme  namoa  O'^oor  In  ofhflfr  oonneotlons.  Thna 
ibere  ue  »  James  and  a  JoseB,  sons  of  anothor  Mary,  tho  tupposed  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  and  of  her  hoahand  Olopas  or  Alphans,  the  repated  brother  of  Joseph.  Farther, 
this  James,  the  son  of  Alphnus,  it  is  said,  appears  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  him  a  Jnde.  It  is  held  that  Josoph,  after  the  early  death  of  his  brother  Clopas, 
took  the  widow  and  the  children  Into  his  own  bouse,  and  thus  the  latter  oame  to  be  so 
Identified  with  Joseph's  household  that^  though  oousins,  they  were  always  regarded  aft 
bcothflrBa 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  replied,  that  the  second  Mary  is  indeed  said  to  hare  been  tho 
mother  of  a  James  and  Josea,  but  never  of  a  Simon  or  Jude.  MoreoTor,  it  is  held  that 
the  true  reading  of  John  xix*  26,  should  be  ^  There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  His 
mother,  and  His  mother's  sister ; — Maria,  the  wife  of  Olopas,  and  Mary  Magdalenei  **  This 
is  the  reading  of  Tisohendorf,  Davidson,  Keim,  Hauarath,  and  others,  and  it  makes  four 
women,  not  three,  present  at  the  oruoifizion.  The  relation  of  Olopas  to  Joseph,  moreover, 
rests  on  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Hegesippns,  in  the  seoond  century.  Further,  there 
is  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  Qospela  to  a  former  marriage  of  Joseph,  and  no  hint  of  the 
childlessness  of  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  rather  assume  that  she  had  ft 
family,  sinoe  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of  as  her  **  first-bom "  (Luke  iL  7 ;  Matt.  i.  28). 
Then,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Himself^  He  is  mentioned,  without  any  limitation,  as  the 
brother  of  those  named.  The  names  of  His  brothers,  and  the  fact  of  His  having  sisters,  are 
given  by  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Nazareth,  without  a  hint  at  their  being  only  cousins,. 
or  half-blood  to  him.  In  other  places  where  **  brethren  "  are  mentioned,  at  times  in 
eonnection  with  Mary  horsolf  (Matt.  xii.  40)^  the  current  use  of  tho  word  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  other  than  the  full  relationship.  The  substitution  of  cousins  for  brothers 
throughout^  is,  indeed,  wholly  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  usago  of  the  langua^. 

^  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  original.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lofd,  is 
called  Vlaptafi — (Mariam)  :  her  sister,  Mc^ia — (Maria).    See  Schmidii  Concord, 

•  Tho  name  is,  oorrectly,  not  Cleophaa,  but  Olopas  (KX«iraf)«  See  John  six.  25. 
AlphsBus  or  Alpheus  /AX^cuof)f  *^^  Clopas  are  different  ways  of  pronouncing  in  Greek 
tiie  Hebrew  name  'Vp  (Ohal'phai).  Matthew  and  Mark  give  it  without  the  aspirate 
'AA^flubf,  as  the  Sept  writes  'Ayy^oSf  for  ''^j.  (Haggai)  Hag.  i.,  while  John  ex« 
ehanses  the  rt  'or  the  Greek  K  as  ^«ur^K  (Phasek)  is  used  in  the  Sept.  (2  Ohr.  xxx.  1), 
for  f^  (Pesaoh).  This  is  Robinson's  view,  but  Mangold  (Bibel  Lexicon,  Art  Judas) 
denies  the  identity  of  the  two  persons,  maintaining  that  the  Hebrew  name,  at  the  most, 
eoold  onlv  be  Chlopas  in  Greek,  yot  Hausrath  supports  Robinson. — Bibel  Lex.  Art, 
•AlphtMUk" 

'  This  is  Keim's  view.  Hausrath,  Delitzsch,  and  Schenkol,  thmk  James  the  Jnst  wa« 
t!ie  eon  of  Clophas-Alphaus. 

•  The  child  was  the  son  of  "Argil's  patron,  0.  Asinlus  Pollio,  and  WM  the  youthful 
•ompanion  of  Herod's  ili-futed  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 

'  It  was  said  to  have  bellowt  of  elephant  hide,  and  pipes  producing  a  hundred  tones. 

•  The  word  righteous  receives  an  illustration  of  its  meaning  among  the  Jews,  from 
the  name  by  which  the  Zealots  of  the  Law  were  known,  from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
P'TOK  (Tsaddouk)  or  yn^s  (Teaddouki) — Sadducees — was  the  name  given  to  the  party 
who  prided  themselves  on  strict  legality.  It  came  from  P"*!*,  (Tsaddik)— Just,  rightoouo 
— applied  both  to  God  and  men.— Isaiah  xlv.  21 ;  Prov.  xxix.  7.  Tet,  besides  legal  exact- 
ness, it|  in  other  oases,  implied  moral  worth. 

'  In  Luke  i  15,  it  is  said  thai  John  will  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  (o/kok  koi 
Wjccpa).  ^Utpa  (sikera),  Heb.  '^.,  Sikera  Hebr»o  sermone  omnis  potio,  qu»  mebriare 
potest,  sive  iUa,  quas  fmmento  conficitur,  sive  pomorum  succo,  aut  cum  favi  de* 
ooquuntur  in  dnloem  et  barbaram  poticnem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  exprimnntur  in 
liqnorem,  eoctisque  frupjibus  aqua  pinguior  coloratur. — Hieron.  Ep,  odNepotian,  i.  p.  268 
ed.  Ver.  (Sikera  in  Hebrew  is  every  kind  of  drink  which  can  intoxicate,  whether  that 
which  is  made  from  grain,  or  from  the  juice  of  fruit,  or  from  honey  prepared  as  a  sweet 
and  rude  beverage,  or  from  the  juice  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  and  thickened 
ftnd  coloured  by  fruit  syrup.)  It  thus  included  all  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared 
from  grain,  fmit,  dates,  honey,  or  the  like.  Pliny  says,  that  Palestine  was  especially 
noted  for  pahn  wine^ — N,  H,  xiv.  19. 

'  Authorities  for  this  description  of  the  Nazarite  vow:— Dillmann,  Art  '^NaslTaer,"  Bihei 
Lexiexm,      Oehler,  Art  **  li&BinQT,**  lierzog*s  lUcU  Ency,  Ewald,  Alterthumer,  11S--U8, 
Derenbonrg,  Histoire  de  ht  Palestine,  vassim.   Jost,  Judenthum,  passim.  Artt,  "  Nasiraer, 
*«  Wein,"  Ao.  in  Winer^t  Real  W&rteiiueh, 

»  Lipsins  (Art.  «  Essaer,"  Bihel  Lexicon)  gives  as  the  origin  of  the  name  the  Aram.-^Acia0 
■nd  ha8€n^U>  be  pious— and  thinks  it  meant  ««the  pious;"  also  the  apparently  related 
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name  Hasidim,  the  plons— of  the  Maccabaan  time.    Deronbonrg  thlnka  aa  attempi  at 

■ettllng  the  point,  hopeh 


*  There  ^as  a  gate  of  the  Essenes  at  Jerasalem. 

-  Fliiloqnodomn.pr.Ub^87&-*Be/2LJudLTi8.9;  11.8.6. 

»  The  TigriB  ^JJP  means,  "The  swift  stream.**  The  Zend,  Teger,  Pd*&,  Tegon,  Troa 
«Iuch  our  Tigris'  has  oome,  itself,  means  <*  The  Swift**    Tigria,  in  Mediw^  meaci  *  in 
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*  In  the  Talmnd  a  certain  Nathan  Dezn  Zilha  is  mentioned,  who  wore  a  dreaa  ef  camels' 
hair  as  a  penitent,  that  the  suffering  it  caused  might  be  accepted  for  his  pardon. — K 
SabbaL  f.  56. 2> 

The  sackcloth  of  Jewish  monmers  and  penitents,  and  the  hair-doth  shirt  of  later  ages, 
had  the  same  idea  of  penitential  self -infliction.  *'  The  hair  of  the  camel,  especially  the 
coarser  woollen  tufts,  about  the  hump  and  back,  is  in  some  places  torn  off,  bat  more 
genexally,  as  I  hare  obseryed,  closely  shorn  onco  a  year,  and  used  for  weaving  into  a  close 
thick  fabric  by  the  Arab  women.  It  is  of  this  material  that  the  *  black  tents  of  Kedar  * 
are  generally  constructed,  as  it  is  much  thicker  and  stouter  than  woollen  stuff.  It  is  Tery 
harsh  and  rou^h  to  the  touch,  and  thus  his  dress  was  in  accordance  with  the  aostaritv 
d  the  rest  of  the  Baptist's  mode  of  life.*'— 2Vts<ram*j  Nat,  Histy.  of  thu  Hible,  66. 

^  It  is  a  touching  fllnstration  of  the  vitality  of  popular  beliefs  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Samaritans  surviving  at  Nablds — the  last  of  the  race — still  cling  to  the  fond  Messianic 
dreams  of  the  days  of  Christ.  They  call  the  Messiah  ^^  (tadb)— He  who  reetorea 
the  penitent — ^that  is,  who  leads  men  back  to  Qod.  He  will  appear  in  the  6,000th  year 
siter  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  close  at  hand.  Hence,  He  is  already  on  earth, 
but  wi^out  knowing  His  dignity.  In  the  year  1858,  when  the  whole  oommnnity 
numbered  only  122  souls,  they  expected  a  great  political  revolution,  and,  in  eonseqnenee 
of  this,  the  kings  of  the  earth,  were,  in  1868,  to  cause  the  wisest  of  all  nations  to  assemble 
at  an  appointed  place,  to  search  out  the  true  faith,  by  mutual  oonsultation.  One  would 
be  sent  thither  from  the  Israelites— that  is,  from  the  Samaritans,  also,  and  tiiis  one  would 
be  the  Messiah.  He  would  gain  the  victory  in  this  friendly  discussion,  lead  the  ■mtirmblj 
to  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  would  find,  under  the  twelve  stones  *  on  the  hill-top,  the  ten 
oommandments,  or  the  whole  Law,  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel,t  which  is  also,  as  they 
think,  on  Oerizim,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  so  long  hidden. 
All  would  then  believe  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Messiah  as  their  king,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  ruler  of  the  whole  earth.  He  will  convert  all  men  and  make  them  equal,  and 
will  live  110  years  on  earth,  but  will  then  die  and  be  buried  on  Gerizim,  for  his  sepulchre 
oan  be  nowhere  but  on  the  top  of  this  pure^  holy  hill,  which  is  fifteen  cubits  higher  than 
£bal,  the  next  highest  mountain  on  earth.  Gerizim  was  the  Ararat  of  Genesis,  whioh  was 
not  overflowed  by  the  flood,  and,  therefore,  has  never  been  defiled  by  a  dead  body.  After 
this,  the  earth  will  last  some  hundreds  of  years  longer,  till  the  seventh  thousand 
be  complete,  and  then  will  come  the  last  judgment — Petennarm,  ArL  ^'Samarit^' 
Herxog^  xiiL  878. 
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•  TT;?P  ■>?»— Klkkar-hayardftn — jj  wtpix»pos  rod  *lop9earov  (Matt  IIL  5)  is  properly 
the  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  from  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  tiaot  near 
Jericho  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  all  the  rest,  that  it  often  takes  the  narna  The 
expression  points,  however,  to  John's  ministry  being  carried  on  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

^  Lord  Nngent*B  description  of  the  Jordan  is  striking.  ^  The  whole  expanse  of  tlia  gnat 
flat  (the  Jordan  plain  beside  Jericho),  uncultivated  and  dreary  as  it  is^  is  eveiywhare 
broken  into  patches  of  green  and  flowering  shrubs^the  tamarisk,  dwarf  oak,  myitis^ 
oleander,  wild  bramble  rose^  &c    At  the  end  of  some  seven  miles  from  the  site  of 


*  The  twelve  stones  taken  by  Joshua  from  the  Jordan.— Joshua  iv.  8L 
t  The  stone  which  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow.  Another  legend  says^  that  the  ftooe  is  ^^ 
In  the  Coronation  Chair,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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ire  tlid  tiiiokets  of  Jordan,  tiioh  as  line  h^  I  belieye,  along  ihe  whole  of  its  conne  hither 
from  the  Sea  of  Gkdileeb  Jackals  and  gazeUes  are  the  only  wild  Rnimalu  now  inhabiting 
these  coTerls,  save  a  fevr  wolres,  which  are  rarely  seen  but  when  forced  out  upon  the 
gain  by  the  swelling  of  the  waters  from  the  mountain  torrents,  after  the  autumnal  rains. 
The  stream,  when  we  saw  it,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  ran  strong,  and  at  only  a  few 
feet  below  ^e  level  of  its  steep  banks ;  the  water,  of  a  deep  yellow  hue  (from  the  lime- 
stone), but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Its  general  breadth  is  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yards ;  x>erhsps,  a  little  wider:  and  in  most  parts  it  is  too  deep^  within  a  few  feet  out 
(when  thus  high)  to  allow  any  one  but  swimmers  to  trust  wemseWea  out  of  arm's 
reach  of  the  brink,  and  of  its  drooping  branches  and  tall  reeds.  The  pilgrims  who  come 
thither  in  orowds  at  Easter  bathe  m  ^na  way.  Some  of  us  tried  to  make  way  against  the 
eurrent,  but  were  carried  several  yards  down  before  reaching  even  the  full  strength  of  it. 
The  wizidings  of  the  river  are  of  great  beauty.*' — ^YoL  IL  100. 

John's  Baptism  must  have  begun  in  summer,  or  at  least  not  in  the  winter  months  or 
in  the  early  spring.  The  waters  are  then  so  cold,  as  they  flow  from  the  snows  of  LebanoUt 
that  even  Arabs  will  not  bathe.  See  authorities  quoted  by  Sepp. — Zku  BetUye  Land  1. 
778,  &e.  Nor  would  it  have  been  fitting,  then,  as  Sepp  remarks,  to  have  spoken  of  giving 
away  an  extra  coat,  though  the  self-denial  of  doing  so  in  winter  would,  of  course,  be  so  much 
tiie  greater.  Even  at  Easter,  no  one  but  a  foreigner  thinks  of  bathing,  and  pilgrims  aro 
carried  away  every  year  by  the  rush  of  the  yellow  waters.  The  air  and  soil  are,  however, 
much  warmer  tlian  the  river,  as  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  intertropioal  plants 
like  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  sugar  eane^  flouridi  in  the  Qhor. 

*  Haircloth  (  p^  sak)  was  the  garment  of  ascetics  and  prophets.  Isaiah  wore  it 
(xz.  2)  and  Zecnariah  speaks  of  it  aa  the  usual  dress  of  prophets  (xiiL  4). 

'  Nrraro^c»— to  perceive  afterwards — to  have  another  view.  Henoe^  to  change  onali 
mind,  or  purpose. — JlCan.  Qfr.  L  L  8. 

*  This  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  publicans  and  soldiers,  and  from  the  oharaeteristlea 
of  an  such  great  excitements. 

'  The  Semioha,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  was  introduced  by  the  Rabbis,  about  aa  80. 

s  «•  John  the  Baptist**— /rvtV  Wwrht,  iil  2 1. 41.  Irving's  Lectures  on  the  Baptist  an^ 
periu^M,  uneqnaUeid  in  the  language  as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquenceu 

^  The  threshing-floors  were  arranged  all  round  the  town.  The  most  common  mode  of 
Ifareehing  is  with  a  heavy  wooden  slab,  into  the  under  side  of  which,  pieces  of  stone  are 
often  in^oduced,  to  serve  as  teeth.  The  slab  is  drawn  round  and  round  the  threshing 
floor,  by  oxen  or  horses,  over  the  grain  and  straw,  the  driver  standing  on  it  to  press  it 
down,  till  the  grain  is  shelled  out,  and  the  very  straw  cut  into  chafif.  The  farmer  then 
oomea  with  a  broad  shovel,  and  throws  up  the  whole  into  the  air,  against  the  wind,  so 
ttat  the  chaff  is  carried  away,  while  the  grain  ultimately  remains,  clean,  behind^— Lofuf 
and  Book,  68a   ^Vrrer**  Wanderwgen,  249. 

■  Two  words  for  repentanoe  are  used  by  John — MeraFo/fl»— to  perceive  afterwards,  to  have 
an  afterview — hence,  to  change  one's  mind ;  and  Mcti^'Ao/mu — ^to  change  or  transfer  one's 
eare — Whence  to  change  one's  mind  or  purpose. 

k  fr^  (Adon.)  The  word  "Messenger"  m*jVi8  rMalaoh)^  one  sent — an  angel  or  a 
pro|tet — ^is  the  same  in  both  places  in  £e  verses.  It  is  used  in  chap.  iL  7  of  a  priest,  aa 
the  messenger  and  teacher  sent  by  God,  and  in  Isaiah  xlii  19,  of  Israel,  as  the  Messenger  of 
Qod  to  the  nations,  and  their  teacher. 

>  See  Matt  xxvi  2a  Mark  iVL  4.  Heb.  ix.  10.  The  mode  of  John's  baptism  has  been 
and  still  ia  much  discussed,  but  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word,  leave  co  sufficient  grounds  for  questioning  that  the  original  form  of  baptism 
was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  baptismal  waters.  The  Western  Church,  doubtless 
In  deference  to  the  requirements  of  colder  climates,  the  change  of  manners,  and  the  con- 
venience of  custom,  has  changed  the  mode  to  sprinkling.  In  a  spiritual  system  like 
Christianity,  the  essence  of  the  symbol  has  seemed  more  important  than  the  outward 
form,  where  that  appeared  only  to  have  sprung  from  local  circumstances. — Stanley's 
Eastern  Chwreh,  84. 

■  Dean  Stanley  makes  a  curious  remark  in  his  MemoriaU  of  CanteHmry'^l  quote  from 

nemaij as  to  the  change  in  English  manners  in  the  last  five  centuries.     When  news 

same  of  the  Black  Pri^ce^  death,  the  people  thronged  the  cathedral,  and  beat  their  heads 
against  the  pillars  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing.  The  self-oontrol  of  the  present  day, 
is  thus  only  an  attainment  of  hiter  civilization.  At  a  certain  stage,  all  nations,  like  children, 
appear  to  have  no  idea  of  concealing  their  emotions,  whether  painfxJ  or  the  reverse.  The 
word  i^ofwKoyovfupoi^  used  by  the  Evangeliste— with  the  4k  intensive,  seems  to  point 
to  this  eharaoterifstio. 

*  Matthew  only,  uses  the  expression  «<  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  from  Dan.  viL  18, 14. 
The  other  Gospels  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Uod. 
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*  Cnspari  qnotes  a  passage  from  the  Talmud,  to  ahow  tbat  John  mnal  always  Iutb 
baptized  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  lower  parts  were  ^  unolean  "  from  tbsU 
waters  being  **  mixed.^ — Oeog.  Einkitung^  96w 

*  The  most  anoient  MSS.  read  Bethany  instead  of  Bethabara,  but  no  site  of  that  naois 
le  now  known  on  the  Jordan.  Bethabara  was  introdnoed  into  the  text  by  Origen.  The 
■pot  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  John's  second  ministrations  suits  the  cireumstanoes,  tnd 
Ihus  has  probability  in  its  fayour,  since  there  are,  perhaps^  no  other  spots  on  the  Jerdaii 
which  do  so. 

•  Philip,  Peter,  and  Andrew  bad  oome  from  Bethsaida,  oa  Ilia  Lake  «f  GalUae^  sad 
Nathanael  from  Gana  of  Galilee^— John  zxiL  1 ;  L  44. 

<  iBnon,  near  Sultm,  is  said  in  the  Oncmawticon  to  be  eight  milea  south  of  Soythopolis, 
but  the  site  has  not  been  identiiied.  A  Salim  was,  however,  found  by  Robinson  cLosd  to 
NabluB,  on  its  east  side. 

•  The  name  **  Word  of  God,"  on  which  St  John  dwells  in  his  first  ohapier,  was  one  bj 
which  the  Messiah  was  widely  known  in  the  days  of  the  Baptist  Thus,  Jonathan  Ben 
Usziel,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  in  his  Tar^rum,  inteiprets  Num.  xxiii.  21.  ^Ths 
Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them**: — ^**The  Word  of 
Jehovah  is  their  help^  and  the  trumpets  of  the  King  Messiah  are  heard  among  them."  In  Gen. 
xxvi  3,  his  paraphrase  of  the  wonls  ^*  I  will  be  with  thee  and  will  bless  thee,"  is  **  My 
Word  will  be  thy  help."  In  Gen.  xxxix.  2,  the  words  *'  God  was  with  Joseph,"  an 
paraphrased  "*  My  Word  will  be  thy  help  *  In  Exod.  iii  8,  it  is  <*  the  Word  of  God,  who 
is  to  go  down  to  save  Israel,"  and,  so,  constantly.  It  was  the  Word  which  protected  Nosh 
in  the  ark.  It  was  the  Word  of  God  who  reyealed  himself  to  Jacob  at  Bethel ;  who  shone 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  who,  in  Isaiah  lix.  16  and  17,  is  sent  by  God  to  bring 
aalration  to  all.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos,  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  abounds  in  such  inter- 
pretations, and  even  in  t^e  Book  of  Enoch,  dating  long  before  Christ,  *'  tht  Word^  ii 
frequently  used  of  the  expected  Messiah,  e^^  ch.  xiv.  21 ;  xt.  1 ;  xci.  1,  ftc  &c  Sai 
Langen,  Judenthton,  248 — 28 1 .  Nork,  Jiabbinische  Q^eilenj  pastinL  Lepsios^  in  Bihd  Lts^ 
L85— 99.    Gfrorer,  L  809  ff.    Schiirer,  659  ff. 

'  Paraphrase  of  John  i  81  in  Ewald's  GeschichtOi  y.  28a  I  haye  adopted  BwsU*8 
fine  reflections  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

•  Hitzig  giyea  this  as  the  meaning  of  Machaerus.    Sepp  calls  it  the  "  Black  Tower." 

^  This  description  of  Machftorus  is  taken  from  Josephus.  BeJL  Jud.  yii.  6 ;  L  8.  Seetian, 
auoted  by  Bitter,  Geog.  of  Falestine,  iiL  p.  1 ;  c  y.  (Eng.  TransY  Triatram,  Land  of 
Moa^  258 — 265.    Eeim,  Jen  von  Nazara,  L  678 — 58L    Hausrath,  i.  829,  88a 

*  Her  father,  Aristobulus,  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  Herod,  &a  7. 

^  The  saoredness  of  an  oath  to  Eastern  monarchs  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  same  story 
The  innocent  cause  of  tne  tragedy  had  pleased  Xerxes,  and  he  had  promised,  with  an  oath, 
to  giye  her  whatoyer  she  asked.  Forthwith,  she  foolishly  asked  a  sfdendid  cloak  he  wis 
wearing,  which  had  been  woyen  for  him  by  his  wife.  Partly  from  Uking  for  the  cloak, 
but  more  for  terror  of  his  wif e^  he  would  not  consent  to  this,  but,  to  honour  his  oath,  be 
gaye  her  a  city,  and  a  yast  sum  in  gold,  and  a  military  foroe  which  she  alone  should 
eommand.  Amestris,  thinking  she  hod  been  led  by  her  mother  to  ask  the  cloak, 
determined  that  that  unfortunate  lady  should  be  destroyed,  and  succeeded,  as  we  have 
■een,  in  her  purpose. — Ilerod.  ix.  108—112. 

'  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  Triumyir  and  Consul  Bom  about  bjO.  115,  was  alaiii 
bj  the  Partluans,  after  his  defeat  by  them,  B.a  58. 

■  Hausrath  thinks  she  was  married  after  the  death  of  John.  Perhaps  so.  No  one 
eaa  speak  except  conjecturolly  on  matters  respecting  which  we  haye  so  few  data. 
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•  Milton  rightly  says,  **  the  pinnacle."    The  article  is  used  by  both  Mataiew  and  Lokci 
but  it  ia  omitted  in  our  English  yersion. 
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*  Martyrad  between   jlik   l6l^\e9.SemUiA  in   H^rxog,  ArU  *<  JuBtln   Mlrtjni; 
WiSiys,  fito|«f,  Ibri/ios.— Jiift  2>iaL  c  Trypk.  adv.  86,  86,  88. 

^  -r^v  t^t»  €dirxe6u— Strom,  ii  440.    Pad,  iii.  1.  8. 

*  Neo  hunuiiuB  honeetatis  eorpas  fnit,  nedam  oosleftli  okritatia. — Dt,  ear.  Ckr,  Ne 
Mpeota  qoidem  honestna— wA<A7.  Jud.  14. 

*  Bom  aboai  ▲.!>.  188,  died  about  aj>.  254. 

*  ti  9miUL  /uiqAp  Km  9v&9t9^s  md  ieytpls  ^r, — Oriff.  e.  CeU,  tL  7S. 

'  2x^^'-  <  "■  IiKoOf,  JesoiL  X  ""  XP^'^^'9  ChriBtot.  $v  ■-  $mv  vUm^  Son  of  QuL 
f  ■»  0'arHiip,  the  Saviour. 

*  The  word  used  is  SivAoft  (diploTs).  It  was  the  large-alsed  p^TOTiTn  or  blanket  wfalob 
was  worn  by  the  poor  and  by  philosophers,  over  the  tu^e,  or  elose-fltting  inner  gannent, 
but  sometimes,  alona  It  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  fasten^  over  the  right 
one  by  a  buckle,  and  thus  hung  down  in  easy  folds  oyer  the  person,  leaving  the  right 
arm  bare  from  the  shoulder,  the  left  one  being  used  by  pushing  it  from  under  the  pallium, 
as  with  our  long  cloaks.  This  was  not  a  JewiBh  dress,  and  of  itself  condemns  the  statue 
as  certainly  not  one  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  as  simply  a  work  of  imaginative  art 

^  It  was  said  to  be  especially  poweifnl  in  oases  of  consumption.    Jnlian,  or  acconUni; 

10  others,  IVfaiimin,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  it. — HofmamCM  LeUn  Jetu^  293^ 

■  The  apithame  (crnBo^^)  was  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  that  of 
the  little  finger,  when  the  two  were  stretched  apart  to  the  utmost.  It  was  thus  equal  to 
about  9  inches.  This  would  make  Christ  only  6  feet  8  inches  high.  But  it  is  Ukely 
that  the  measure  was  used  loosely  in  a  larger  sense,  in  the  days  of  Nioephorns^  for  the 
idea  sought  to  be  oonreyed  is  that  of  unusual  tallness. 

^  Nicephorus  lived  at  ConRtantinople,  perhaps  as  a  monk.  He  closed  the  list  of  the 
Greek  Church  Historians.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown,  but 
he  was  alive  about  A.D.  1820  or  1380.  Legends  and  fables  are  largely  hitermixed  with 
his  facta. 

>  ^Various  readings''  add — ^**not  less  than  15^ palms."  The  Roman  palmus  waa 
8  iaehaa  (the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers),  which  would  make  Christ  a  dwarf.  The  later 
Roman  writers,  however,  had  a  palmus  of  9  inches,  and,  by  this,  Christ's  stature  would  bo 

11  feel  7^  inches.    This  is  enough  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  this  addition. 

"  '^  Of  the  colour  of  a  hardly  ripe  filbert,  and  smooth  as  far  as  the  ears,  but  curly  below 
them,  and  waving,  and  a  very  little  dai-ker,  with  a  rich  brightness." — Var.  BecuL 

*  The  stole— (ffToX^,  used  for  the  Latin  stola\  was  properly  a  female  dress,  worn  OTcr 
the  tunic.  It  came  as  low  as  the  ancles,  while  tne  timic  did  not  reach  much  below  tho 
kneea.  It  was  restricted  to  Roman  matrons,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  divorced 
women.  In  Christ's  day,  the  word  was  used  of  nude  robes  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  length.  Thus,  the  angel  in  the  sepulchre  was  robed  in  this  way. — Mark  xvL  5. 
It  was  the  robe  which  the  father  ordered  to  be  put  on  the  returned  prodigaL — Luke  xv.  22, 
and  in  Ber.  ri  and  viL,  it  is  five  times  used  of  the  white  robes  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

*  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  with  the  head  uncovered.  As  the  priests  in 
file  Temple,  and  worshippers  at  prayer,  had  their  heads  covered,  so  no  one  wont  with  the 
head  bare  in  eommon  life.  Indeed,  apart  from  religious  reverence,  the  fierce  sun  of 
Palestine  makes  exposure  of  the  head  impossible.  The  kefflyeh  of  the  modem  Bedouins  is 
spparently  the  representative  of  the  old  Hebrew  head-covering  most  in  use.  Strangely 
enough,  the  French  word  coiffe  seems  to  be  derived  from  it. 

»  The  majesty  of  ChristU  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  His  arrest,  overawed  thoso 
ooming  to  take  Him  (Joim  xriii  6);  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  anything 
striking  in  His  usual  appearance.  If  there  had  been,  it  seems  as  if  His  disciples  would  have 
recognized  Him  by  it.  John  xxi.  4.  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Mark  xvL  12.  The  legendary 
narratives  of  the  portraits  of  our  Lord  are  given  more  or  less  fully  in  Hofmann,  67,  292. 
Ilase^fSi.    Winer,  L  678. 

«  Christ's  dress  was  that  of  a  Rabbi,  for  His  seamless  robe  illustrates  Abarbaners 
remark  tliat  the  robe  of  a  Rabbi  of  Palestine  had  no  seam  in  it  Ursinus  says,  that  the 
dress  of  a  Rabbi  was  a  tunic,  without  sleeves,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had  no 
other  openings  tlian  for  the  head  and  arms. — jNork^  cxcii 

'  I  confess  I  hsTO  no  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  would  seek  to  invalidate  the 
ftmrth  GospeL     To  me  it  oarries  its  evidence  in  itself,  for  of  it,  as  of  Him  of  whom  it 
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ieUs  III.  we  may  oonfldentlj  gay,  «  Nerer  man  spake  like  thU.-  An  dr  m  fcwn  Pto^ai^ 
breathes  through  its  Tersea.  and  He  who  walks  before  us  in  its  holy  light  u  insfcuictivol* 
felt  to  be  Divine.  If,  howeyer,  any  reader  should  wish  to  perplex  himself  by  seeing  the 
f ooUsh  wisdom  of  critics  refuted,  he  may  turn  to  Professor  Westcott's  Inlrodit^um  to 
theStu<ho/ih0Gotp€l8,2S5ft.iUsigt^DaB.  Evan.  Johanmt,  Einleihau  gw  %o  IVofessoff 
Lightfoot's  Articles  on  "  Supernatural  Religion "  in  the  Contemporary  Rmew  lor  1875  mnd 
December  1874.  A  Ust  of  the  literature  on  both  sides  is  given  by  Meyer,  Komm&mtar^ 
JoAonnef ,  p.  88.  Formypart^I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
De  Wette,  Brilckner,  Luthardt,  Bleek,  Hase,  Bwald,  and  Meyer,  **  The  recognition  of  tiiiB 
Gospel  as  the  composition  of  St  John,"  says,  De  Wette, «  remains  ever  more  trinmplmii*  is 
the  Churchy  after  the  last  and  fiercest  attacks."— -HaiidftMcA,  turn  Newtn  Test,  JohoMma, 
Einlntmg,  xL  **  In  fact,"  adds  Br&ckner,  at  the  ssme  place,  *  the  latest  and  keenest  oriti- 
eism  has  served  oonolusively  to  establish  and  confirm  the  Apostolic  origin  of  thin  Gospel, 
more  and  more."  "  We  may  conclude  from  the  experience  of  the  past,"  says  Meyer,  •*  Iha* 
this  Gonpel  will  always  emerge  from  all  the  storms  of  criticism  radiant  and  vietorions  in  its 
eabn  inner  majesty,  as  the  last  star  of  evangelical  history  and  teaching,  shining  witti  the 
purest  and  highest  light  within  the  limits  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  ttie  si^tual  creatiosi  of 
that  disciple,  who  was  most  intimate  with  his  master.  Nor  wiU  it  ever  m%r^Kommemtar^ 
JohamiM^  80. 

•  The  words  "is  prefemd  before  me  "are  wanting  !n  the  best  MSS.    They  are,  fasdeed. 
lepeated  in  the  next  verse. 

*  The  aorist  need  impliea  that  this  was  the  oontinned  burden  of  John's  minisiryw 


*  AH^Pf  (an&),  a  mora  honouxable  word  than  StfBpvwos  (anthropos)^ 

*  f/Mimr— eontinued  abiding  on  Him.  The  aorist  is  used  instead  of  the  participle 
of  the  former  clause,  to  express  the  importance  of  the  fact  stated  and  its  continnaaeeL 
8ee  Winery  Grammalik^  J»83. 

F  Then  Is  no  ground  for  Dr.  Farrsr^s  speculation  as  to  Ke^^iet  (kosmoe),  •'the  wneU,* 
meaning  *the  people  of  IsraeL"  The  word  tSp^w  C^to  take  away")  is  need  In  the 
Beptuaginl :— I  Sam.  zv.  25 :  ^  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee  pardon  my  sin."  Lev.  z.  17  : 
<^  God  hath  given  it  you  to  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  Jehovah."  Ex.  xxxiv.  7:  "  For^ving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  ain.* 
Isaiah  vi  7:  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  aweqf,  4  «Sp»§if — ^present  participle— He  who  even 
BOW  is  taking  away,  ftc 

The  genitive  in  "  Lamb  of  God " — A  dtpjnt  rov  9wv — is  that  of  piopeity     It  is 
hence  equivalent  to  ••The  Lamb  appointed  by  God"  for  sacrifice^ — M^fer^  " 
in.  he. 


•  Even  so  keen  a  critic  as  Meyer  {Kommentar^  m  £mx)  feels  that  this  ia  the 
explanation. 

■•  Ipse  tibi  eulpam  attrahis,  quia  nem.  habes,  c  quo  d.  lege  div.  ooUoquaris. — SckSttg 
(quoted  by  Kefan  u.  204). 

«s  He  caUa  Himself,  8i8^Ka\ef — didaskalos,  teacher. — ^Matt  x.  24;  xxvL  1& 

«•  M  K«gii7nr^j    (Ksthegetes)  hadert  guide,  in  the  sense  of  Isadksr, 

master  -equivalent  to  Rabbi-^Matt.  xxiii.  8. 10. 
•  m         7p«VMMn'Cvs— Matt  xiii   52.      "  Scribe,"  equivalent  to  ••  one  hi- 

structed,"  a  scholar — a  learned  teacher  of  religioiv 

It  is  used  of  those  who  elsewhere  are  called  •*  lawyers." 

Ho  la  called       8i8^Ko\ef.— By  a  Scribe.— MattviiL  19.    By  the  Phaxiseea,  iz.  II, 

By  Scribes  and  Pharisees.— Mati  xiL  88. 
By  the  collectors  of  tribute      „    xviL  24. 
By  the  Sadducees  „    xxiL  24. 

^         ,9  ^«A3(— (Rabbi>    By  Judasi— Matt  xxvi  25,  49l    Mark 

xiv.  46. 
By  Peter.— Mark  ix.  5|  xL  2L 
By  John  and  Andrew«--John  i.  891. 
By  NathanaeL— John  L  5U^ 
By  Nico()emus,  a  ••  ruler  of  the  Jews.**— John  liL  1. 
By  the  dim-iples.— John  iv.  81 ;  ix.  2 ;  xL  8. 
By  the  people^ — John  vL  25. 
tf        9         fnt^fiowl  rRabboni)    and  fafifiomd    (Rabbouni>     ^y  Mary   M«<f 

dalene. — John  xx.  16. 

By  Blind  BarHmssus. — Mark  x.  51. 
Didaskalos  Is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Rabbi,  and  is  used  exdudvely,  ae  such,  bg 

St  Luke. 
lUbbi,  was  a  tMe  of  reapeot  implying  dignity  or  age. 
The  BabUs  were  veiy  fond  of  beiug  called  "*  Father.*'— Matt  xxiiL  % 
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The  gndation  of  title  !b  giren  thtis: — **  Major  ett  Rabbi  qtxtm  Rab^  et  major  est 
Rabban  qnam  Rabbi,  et  major  est  qui  nomine  sno  vocatur  qnam  Rabban.** 
Rabbont  or  Rabbonni  ia  simply  this  word  with  the  affix  for  '^my.**  **  Rabbi  is 
greater  than  Rab^  and  Rabban  than  Rabbi,  bat  it  b  stUl  greater  than  Rabban  to 
be  called  by  one*8  own  name.** 

In  ordinary  oases,  howeyer,  to  call  a  teacher  by  his  own  name  was  not  respectfuL 
He  must  be  <»lled  RabbL— iVbrifc,  cxcil 
'  P6r  the  ▼arious  naes  of  the  titla,  see  Qodwyn's  Aeinm  andMou^,  80. 

**  Ewald  ((rMc^cAfe,  t.  829)  supposes  it  was  the  tenth  hour  by  Roman  reckoning^-. 
^iiat  ia,  from  midnight — wlien  they  entered  tJhrist's  abodot  Heyer  thinks  it  was  the  tenth 
boor  by  Jewish  reokoning — ^that  is,  from  6  ajn. 

The  instanee  in  John  xix.  14,  where  the  sixth  honr  mnst  have  been  in  the  morning, 
^eompare  e.  ZTiii.  28)  shows  that  in  eaoh  case,  in  John's  Gospel,  the  connection  mnst  decide 
whether  Roman  or  Jewish  reokoning  is  need.  Here,  the  long  day  suits  much  better  than 
i  pjn^ — the  tenth  hour  of  Jewish  reckoning. 

^  The  eonfnalon  and  trandtionaij  character  el  the  times  is  well  shown  in  the  names 
of  liie  two  brothers— Andrew,  a  Greek  name;  Simon,  an  old  Hebrew  one,  slightly 
changed  from  Simeon. 

'Dr.  Newman  has  a  beautiful  sermon  on  Andrew  ealllng  Simon^F— Poroc^o/  and  Fkdn 

▼•  ii.  pb  L 
Sehlfiiennaehar,  slso^  has  admlraUe  sermons  on  the  whole  incident — PredigUn^  t.  L 
87«|  iiL  leL 

*■  Lange  has  a  fancifnl  a  play  on  the  name  of  Simon*s  father— ^onas — a  dove,  and  the 
name  given  to  Simon  himself.    ''Now  the  shy  dove  of  the  rock ;  in  future,  thou  shalt  bu 
he  pnteeting  rock  of  the  do^e."    But  this  is  mere  idle  fancy. — Life  of  Christy  iL  286. 

'  It  is  t^  fig-tree,  verses  48, 50 ;  doubtless  the  one  which  stood  before  or  near  his  house, 
as  others  did  before  other  houses.  "Vines  and  fig-trees  were  very  commonly  planted  at 
the  doors  of  country  dwellings,  so  that  the  inmates  might  be  able  to  sit  under  their  own, 
_Mieah.  iv.  4.  (Note  by  Ewald,  v.  826.) 

•«  Two  titles  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  phrase^  "Son  oC  God,"  see  Langen's  Judentkumf 
281,  296. 

^  kwdprt — << Hereafter"  is  wanting  in  the  Sinaitio  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in 
Tsrious  ancient  versiona.  It  has  been  omitted  by  Ti^AiimRTiTi  and  Tischendorf.  Meyer 
rotains  ft,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  omitted  from  the  different  MSS.,  &o.,  because  it 
soemed  to  clash  with  the  following  words,  which  were  understood  of  actual  angelio 
appearaneas. — Kommmiarf  in  loe.  Lange  (Kammtntar^  in  locj  adopts  Meyer's  remark  as 
his  own. 

•*  Hereafter  "  meant,  when  our  KngUsh  Bible  was  translated  **  from  the  present  time." 
as  in  the  words  **  that  we  may  hereafter  lead  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life  ** — ^that  idi 
from  this  time  forward. 

The  title  **  Son  of  Bian "  applied  to  the  Messiah,  occurs  in  Daniel  vii.  18,  and  had 
become  familiar  in  Chrisfs  day,  through  its  use  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews. 
Thus,  &e  Book  of  Enoch  (c  IxiL  6)  uses  it  in  a  passage  where  it  speaks  of  the  mighty  of 
the  earth  falling  down  before  the  Messiah  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  world.  TiH  then, 
I  may  say,  it  is  taught  that  He  will  be  hidden  from  idl  but  the  ^  Elect.'*  The  name  occurs 
also,  o.  xlvi  1,  bdx.  29.  But  before  this  special  application  of  it,  the  Old  Testament  writers 
bad  often  introduced  it,  e.^.,  Ps.  viii.  5 ;  xi  4  ;  xxxiii  18 ;  xxxvi  8 ;  xc.  8,  &c.  In  Ezekiel, 
Jehovah,  throughout,  addresses  the  prophet  as  ** The  Son  of  Man  "  (ii.  1 ;  ill  ],  4, 10,  17  ^ 
iv.  1,  &e.)  — as  if  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  the  speaker  and  the  low 
estate  of  him  whom  He  addresses. 

Jesns  applies  the  title  to  Himself  about  eighty  times,  but  It  is  not  applied  to  Him  by 

any  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  except  in  passages  which  refer  to  His  heavenly 

exaltation  (Acts  vii.  56.    Rev.  I  18—20 ;  xiv.  14).    Why  He  should  have  used  it  so 

especially  admits  of  various  reverent  conjectures.    Was  it  to  awaken  in  mankind  at  large, 

wherever  His  name  should  spread,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  His  sympathy  for  all  the 

race,  and  common  relation  to  all  its  members  ?    Was  it  to  express  the  completeness  of 

His  humiliation,  that,  though  Son  of  God,  He  had  stooped  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the 

Bon  of  Man  f     Or  was  it  to  keep  ever  before  mankind  the  fact  that  He  came,  not  as  a 

6crib«^  or  Priest,  or  Pharisee,  or  Sadducee,  or  Esssan,  or  Nazarite,  or  Jew,  or  as  an j« 

tblog  ^MTt  frotn  bnmanity  at  large,  or  as  a  representative  of  a  school  or  class,  but  simply 

ss  s  msn^-tbe  Msa  Christ  Jesus — the  elder  brother  of  the  race  ?    Was  it  to  keep  before 

»M  ages  the  fnety  that  as  a  man,  feeling  and  acting  for  all  men — the  perfect  flower  and 

UoMom  oi  Hnmsnity,  its  ideal  Son — ^He  stripped  religion,  for  the  first  time»  from  tho 

bands   and  fetters  of  nationality,  and  theocratic  isolation;  restored  it  to  Its  divine 

fptritnslitr ;  made  it  a  gift  for  universal  man,  and  embodied  its  loftiest  oonoeptions  in 

%  own  ISfo,  so  tlisi  He  stands  before  ns  ss  the  author  and  finisher  ol  the  one  faith 
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eosdUe  for  all  agat  aad  noos;  the  arohfltype  of  tho  rao«  when  it  ahall  haTe  risan  to  Iti 
ighest ;  iha  suida^  though  all  geadrationa,  into  tho  not  yet  f  nlly  realized  kin^om  of 
Qod? 

«  Hilgonfeld  {Ep,  and  Briefi  Johan,  2T1)  tbinVs  Nathanae!  the  same  aa  Mat&aw,  but 
without  apparent  ground.    Matthew  may  possibly  mean  "The  gift  of  God,"  which  la 

also  the  meaning  of  NathanaoL  ":7?^  (Mattathiah) ;  ^»J«  (Nathanaell    But  Matthew 
aeems  more  properly  the  Greek  form  of  Amittai,  •«???<  (Tne  truthful  one),  tho  Oropk 
form  of  Mattathiah  being  Matthias,  as  in  Acta  L  23.    Spath  tries  to  show  that  Nathaoai:! 
was  John,  but  this  is  still  more  hopeleaa. 
*"  Tabnai— (telem,  a  furrow)— '« rieh  in  Und.*    Like  Aretaa— (a  plougher> 
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*  Dr.  Ziller  {Pal  Fund  Rep^  1870-71)  deoidei  strongly  in  favour  of  a  villAgo  oaQed 
Kefr  Kenna,  five  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Gana  of  SI  John,  and  Ih*.  Flarrer 
agrees  with  him,  but  Sepp  (Jeruscdem  u,  d.  Heilige  Land,  ii  106,  108)  toLoes  the  history 
of  the  error  which  has  IcmI  to  this  timnsferenoe  of  the  aitey  whieh  was  adopted  only  in  thf 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  eonyenienoe  of  monks  and  pilgrima.  He,  aod  Dr.  Robinson, 
agree  on  Gana  of  Galilee,  as  it  seems  to  be  still  called,  twelTe  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  being 
the  true  site^  and  this  yiew  is  supported  by  Winer,  Ranmer,  Ritter,  Meyer,  Porter,  Van  de 
Telde,  and  others. 

^  One  tradition  makes  Alphnus  and  Mary,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Virgin,  residonta 
bi  Gana,  and  the  marriage  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  t^oir  sons.  According  to  Greswell, 
It  was  the  marriage  of  AlphsBus  and  Mary,  themselvos.  The  Mohammedans  say  that 
John,  the  Apostle,  was  the  oridegroom. 

*  The  common  idea  that  Joseph  must  have  been  already  dead,  from  not  being  named  m 
at  the  marriage,  seems  to  be  brought  in  question  by  John  vi  42. 

'  This  explains  how  the  deception  of  substituting  Leah  for  Rachel  could  be  plaj^ed 
upon  Jacob. — Gen.  xxix.  25. 

*  Lightfoot  thinka  the  goyemor  of  the  feast  {jk^trptKXimh  Arohitriklinos)  was  cue 
**  in  pljMce  of  a  chaplain,  to  give  thanks  and  pronounce  blessings  in  such  kinds  of  feasts  a^ 
these."  Among  the  Jews  benedictions  preceded  and  followed  eyery  act  of  a  feast.  Light- 
foot,  Horoi  Ueb,  iii  255.  Rabbis  were  wont  to  attend  such  festiyitiea,  to  pronounoe 
these  blessings,  and  also  to  aeoure  that  the  conyersation  turned  reyerently  towairds  the 
Iiaw. 

'  The  metretes — ^the  measure  named,  held  about  eight  gallons.  In  our  Terslon  it  is 
translated — firkin,  a  measure  equal  to  eight  gallons.  This  would  make  each  hold  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  gallona,  and  thus  the  six  would  hold  ninety-six  or  144  gallons, 
cr  nearly  equal  to  from  two  to  three  hogsheads.  Professor  Wostcott,  however,  thinks  the 
oxact  words  exclude  the  idea  of  all  the  water  being  made  wine  (Characteristics  of  Gospel 
Miracles^  158).  Others  think  the  Greek  metretes  used  here  for  the  Roman  oMiphora  of 
about  five  gaUons. 

>  That  Christ  thus  sanctioned  the  use  of  wine  in  a  country  where  the  popnlatiom  were 
inroverbially  tomperato,  loaves  the  question  open  of  the  propriety  of  Christian  men  using 
their  liberty  in  this  direction  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  drinking  is  »  national  ours^ 
and  where  even  tho  moderate  use  of  what  intoxicates  only  too  often  causes  '*»  brother  to 
ofrend,**  ^  for  whom  Christ  died."  If  He  eUed  for  auoh  a  weak  one,  Christiana  may  well 
bCford  to  give  up  wine,  &C.,  for  ^^^^ 

*  Kelm  (i.  894  ff. ;  lit  479  ff.)  very  exhaustively  discusses  the  chronological  qneoiion,  but 
Bchiirer  (Neutestament,  Zett,  Gesch.)  shows  the  fallacy  of  his  calculations  very  eonolu- 
dvely.  As  a  statement  of  opinions  on  chronological  points,  however,  Keim  is  of  great 
value.  In  Andrew's  Life  of  <mr  Lord,  also,  abundant  details  on  the  dates  of  Christ's 
birth,  Ac.,  are  given,  1 — 46. 

«  See  passages  from  the  Targuma,  quoted  by  Oehler  in  ArU  "  Meeslaa,"  Herzog,  Ix.  44a 
Also,  Keim  i.  590.  But  the  Targums  quoted  are  not  the  older  ones,  and  represent  the  ideas 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Christ. 

^  I  assume  that  Capernaum  was  Identical  with  Tel  Hum.  The  grounds  on  which  that 
■ite  is  accepted  are  given  at  length  by  Furrer,  Art.  «*  Capernaum,"  in  Bihel  Lexicon.  The 
authorities  for  the  description  of  Capernaum  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  generally,  m  the  text 
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sreFoiTor,  u  thor^ ;  also,  hit  WandenKnff9Hf82l'^926 ;  Kelm,  L  59CSif.;  Hansrath,  i.d43ff.; 
Reeovay  of  FcUefftifte,  343  ff.;  Ruetachi,  ArL  *' Geimesareth  **  (in  Hersog);  Lightfoot,  &Q, 
Keim  deoideain  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Haasrath,  Winer,  Ewidd,  Ritter,  Furror,Vaibingar 
(in  Henog^  irith  many  others,  hi  faTOnr  of  Tel  Hum. 

*  See  fha  worda  of  Jeaua,  Matt,  sii  23,  aa  given  in  the  Vntioan  and  Sinaitfo  Teriiona 
**  And  thou,  Capernaum,  ahalt  thou  be  exaltod  to  hoaven  ?  Thou  ahalt  be  thrust  down  to 
Hadea** 

*  rfp^  (ohinneroth^  lyraa.  r^'?  (chinnereth)  a  lyre.  DeuL  VL  17.  1  Khogs  xf.  Ml 
Jcoii.  xi  2;  xiii  27.    Num.  zzxiv.  IL 

■  Josephos  aaya,  elsewhere,  that  the  town  had  40,000  inhabitants.— Bs/L  Jud  IL  21.  4. 

*  Josephna  says,  all  the  ships  on  the  lake  were  230  in  number,  and  into  each  he  put 
four  men.  They  must  have  been  more  boats. — Iklf,  Jud.  ii.  21.  8.  Dr.  Farrer  says  they 
were  4^000  in  number,  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority. 

9  The  name  Gennesareth  is  derived  from  the  Hobrow  name  of  the  lake,  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Sea  of  Chinnereth  TH?  K  of  which  it  Is  a  corruption.  The  Rabbis^ 
with  their  usual  fancifulnest,  explain  Gennesar  as  *<The  gardens  of  Princes'* — 
(D^  '^)  — ganne  sarim),  and  thus  make  it  equivalent  to  the  word  Paradise,  which  was 
the  Persian  name  for  the  pleasure  parks  of  kings.  CapernaudL  mdana—- **  the  village  of 
NahuB  *— «?  -«aL--(Kephar  NahUm). 
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■  The  wholo  qnestion  of  the  sequence  of  events  at  this  period  is  difflcnli  If  the  stay 
ftt  Capernaum  was  only  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  Passover,  Jesus  must  have  beon 
bsptized  about  two  months  befere,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  January,  when  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  baptisms  taking  place  in  water  so  cold  as  that  of  the  Jordan,  supphed  frwn  the 
ley  heights  of  Lebanon.  But  if  He  had  boon  baptized  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  befor^ 
Ho  must  have  remained  at  Cana  for  some  months,  or  have  returned  to  Xazareth,  and 
hove  made  the  one  or  othor  the  centre  of  a  preliminary  activity,  before  his  final 
nanoval  to  Capernaum.  In  the  conflict  of  theories,  I  have  followed  Ewald  s  idoa  as  the 
simplest. 

*  Similar  shops  were  to  be  found  also,  at  lenst  during  the  feast,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
—  WUseler,  D^t,  v.  209.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  Jowa,  that  there  should  be  a 
great  display  of  lambs,  &0.,  without  which  the  "  house  was  dosokte."— Keim  (quotmg  tho 

The  Tstoud  relates  a  story  of  one,  Bava  Ben  Buta,  which  illustrates  this  feeling. 
Commg  into  the  Court  of  the  Temple  one  day,  he  found  it  quite  empty  of  beasta.  J*  Let 
then-  houaoa,"  said  he,  "be  laid  waste,  who  have  laid  waste  the  House  of  our  God.  Forth- 
with, ha  sent  for  three  thousand  of  the  sheep  of  Kodar,  and  having  exammed  them,  to  see 
that  they  were  without  spot,  brought  them  into  the  Mountain  of  the  Houao-~that  is,  into 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.— Li^A(/bo/,  i.  274.  There  was  an  officer  who  h*d  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  traffic  in  doves,  the  prefectus  tnrturum.— i-«yrer,  in  Herzogj  xv.  4^». 

•  The  Jews  had  a  sad  reputation  hi  this  way  even  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  See 
Hosea,  xii.  7.  Amos  vjil  5,  &o.  Even  at  this  day  the  Jewish  money-changers  m 
Jarusalem  often  charge  16  per  cent,  a  month  for  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

*  «Igneum  quiddam  et  sidereum  radiabat  ex  oculis  ejus,  et  divinitntis  majestas 
tneebat  in  facie." 

•  I  have  assumed  that  these  reforms  were  subsequent  to  our  Lord's  publio  r^FJ^J 
of  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  priests.  Koim  supposes  them  in  force  before,  but 
bow  could  they  be  in  force  if  so  much  neglected  even  at  the  Passover  season? 

Thirty  years  Uter,  under  Agrippa  IL  (60—66)  things  had  become  worse  thwi  ever. 
Pahw  prophets  misled  the  people;  robbers  preyed  on  them,  and  murderers  Pl^«<l.*°!iT 
trade,  in  the  very  Temple,  while  rival  high  priests  and  their  followers  fought  m  the 
streets.— ^ot.  Ant.  xx.  8.  5,  8 ;  9.  2,  4. 

'  The  Canaanites  or  Phenicians,  were  famous  in  early  antiquity  as  naerchants  and 
traders,  and  hence  a  "  Canaanite  ''—the  word  used  in  the  text,  is  employed  for  a  trader 
generaUy.  Leyrer  (Herzog  v.  509,  Handel)  and  Ewald  fGVWi.  v.  336)  think  the  verse 
implies  the  existenoe  of  the  abuse  in  the  days  of  Zechariah. 
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■  The  stndioQslj  enigm&tioa]  mode  of  qwech  need  bytfaa  Babbie  majbeaeen  rery  folly 
In  Duk6*8  RabUtOKkt  BiumaUete, 

^  The  striking  oomparison  of  the  body  to  a  Temple,  or  a  tent,  ooenre  firat  in  theUmenl 
of  Hezekiah,  in  Isaiah  zxzriii.  12.  *'  My  life  is  struck,  and  rolled  np,  like  a  wandering- 
ebepberd^a  tent,  to  Tanisb  away  from  where  it  has  been."    So,  also,  2  Cor.  ▼.  i  ff. 

•  Gonqneror  of  the  people,  Victor  Popnli  The  name  was  also  Jewish — l^"^v^— 
Nakdemon.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  a  Nicodemus,  son  of  Gerion,  famous  for  his  wealth, 
his  muniiicence,  and  his  prayers.  It  relates  that  once,  when  vast  crowds  had  gathered 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  feast,  there  was  a  groat  scarcity  of  water.  Nioodemos, 
seeing  this,  asked  a  rich  man  to  hand  oyer  to  him,  for  the  time  of  the  feast,  tweWe  springi 
that  were  on  some  land  belonging  to  him,  that  water  might  be  secured  for  ihe  poor 
pilgrims.  In  return,  he  promised  to  pay  twelve  talents  of  siiyer  if  they  were  not  returned 
to  ium  full  of  water  by  a  certain  day.  It  had  not,  however,  nuned  when  that  day  came. 
Nicodemus  was  in  great  trouble  and  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  forthwith  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  such  abundance  fell  that  the  twelye  springs  were,  presently,  OTorflowin^. 
The  rich  man,  however,  only  laughed,  and  pointed  to  the  sun,  which,  he  said,  had  already 
gone  down — so  that  the  bond  had  been  forfeited  I  On  this  Nicodemus  prayed  again,  and 
tiie  sun  burst  through  the  clouds,  and  the  Shylock  was  cheated  of  his  expected  gain  I 
This  legend  shows  that  this  Nicodemus  was  a  priest  in  the  Temple,  and  had  the  charge 
of  providing  the  water  supply  for  the  pilgrims,  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 

The  proper  name  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  added,  was  Bonai,  and  it  lends  a  probability  that 
he  may  have  been  the  Nicodemus  of  St  John's  Gospel,  to  learn  that  this  Bonai  was  accused 
id  being  a  follower  of  Jesua  When  Titus  besieged  the  city,  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
inen  in  it,  but  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  his  daughter,  long  after, 
was  found  picking  up  wliat  she  could,  in  the  streets  and  gutters,  to  eat  The jpasaagee  in  the 
Talmud  containing  these  details  are  quoted  by  Nork — Rahbinische  QmIUhj  163,  4. 
Christian  traditions  say  that  Nicodemus  was  a  relation  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  baptised 
with  him  and  his  son  Abiba,  by  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John.  It  is  added,  that  he  was 
driven  from  his  office  and  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  and  that 
Ganialiel  p^ve  him  shelter  in  his  country  house,  where  he  lived  tUl  his  death. — Hofmofm^ 
352.  Winer  iL  152.  To  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  surviving  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  not  have  alluded  to  himself  in  John  ilL  i^  and  that  he  may 
thus  have  been  a  young  noan  when  he  came  to  Jesus. 

^  The  Rabbis  say  that  the  devil  Sammael,  cries  before  God,  *<Lord  of  the  worid,  Dieu 
hast  given  me  power  over  all  nations  of  the  world,  except  IsraeL" — Norh,  22. 

■  The  phrase  <^  Kingdom  of  God,**  is  used  by  John  only  in  rerses  8  and  5  of  this 
chapter,  a  fact,  in  itself,  a  striking  evidence  that  the  conversation  is  given  joat  at  It 
took  place.    John,  indeed,  was,  most  probably,  present 

"  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Xenophon*s  MemorcAiUoy  in  whkh  Socrates  aaya  to 
his  disciple  Euthymius,  '  No  one  can  see  the  wind,  but  its  effeetn  are  apparent,  and, 
when  it  comes,  we  feel  it  In  the  same  way  the  soul  of  man,  if  in  a^me  respects  human, 
has  something  in  it  of  the  divine.  For  it  is  clear  that  it  reigns  T-ith  kingly  authority 
in  us,  yet  we  do  not  see  it  We  should  reflect  on  this,  and  not  set  li>;ht  by  wliat  may 
nut  be  seen,  but  since  our  soul  shows  its  majesty  by  its  effects,  we  should  honour  the 
divine  that  is  thus  within  us." — Xenophon,  MemorabtUa,  iv.  3. 14. 

•  The  two  words  used  of  doing  evil  and  doing  good  are  striking.  The  former  is 
vpcurvmv — ^pursuing  as  one*s  end  naturally,  easily— habitual  aotlon  as  one*s  occupation. 
The  latter  wofSr  simply,  doing — ^performance  with  difficulty  and  e£fort  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  and  Meyer.  Alford  includes,  as  Implied,  that  the  evil  may  be  pursued  and 
delighted  in,  but  bears  no  permanent  results :  the  good  is  something  done,  whieh  abides. 
Bee  Bom.  i.  SI;  ii.  8;  vii.  16;  xiii.  4.    John  ▼.  29. 

•  The  Rabbis  say  that  the  text,  ^  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,"  rsfera  to  the 

Messiah,  whose  works  **the  ever-blessed  God  praised  already,  before  the  beginning  of  tiie 
world.  At  that  time,  Satan  said  to  God :  'Lord  of  the  world  I  what  is  that  light  whieh  I 
•ee  shining  forth  from  behind  the  throne  of  Thy  glory  V  God  answered :  *  He  who  will 
one  duy  break  thy  power.*  Then  Satan  replied,  *  Lord,  show  him  to  me.'  And  when 
Satan  saw  Him,  he  fell  down  in  despair,  on  his  face,  andcriod  oat,  *  Verily  this  is  the 
Hessias,  who  will  hurl  into  hell  myself  and  the  nations  who  sorve  me."* — JaiiaU  Simmm 
(JVbrik,  23).    This  is  only  one  of  many  passages  of  the  same  character. 
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•Sepp  (ML  90)  8tran?(»ly  makes  the  northera  boondarj  only  four  hours  (ten  mflee) 
from  JenutaUm.  Akrabbim  is  twenty-fi^e  miles  from  the  eapiUL  in  a  direot  li«<s  on 
Kiepert's  map  of  1876. 

k  Mflnuai  thinks  it  was  in  Perea;  Lange,  Neander,  Reynolds,  Robinson,  and  some 
Oibers  fancy  it  was  in  Samaria,  though  it  is  hard  to  beiieve  that  so  strict  a  Jew  as  John 
wonld  earry  a  Jewish  morement  into  the  polluted  territory  of  the  Samaritans.  Sepp 
npposes  it  to  have  been  at  Beit  Ainim,  north  of  Hebron;  Liohtenstein  places  it  a  littlo 
west  of  Hebron,  at  a  spot  also  called  ^non.  Barclay  thinks  it  was  only  six  miles  north* 
es«t  of  Jemsalem.  Jerome  (Onomast  Art.  **  Salim  ^  speaks  of  a  Salamiaa,  which  he 
seems  to  identify  with  Salem,  as  lying  in  the  valley  of*^  the  Jonlan,  eight  miles  south  of 
ScythopoUs,  and  speaks  of  iSnon  as  near  it.  But  who  will  decide  where  there  is  so 
mnoh  disagreement  of  authorities  ? 

Bnxtorf  (Z«r^  1601)  thinks  JEnon  the  Ohald.  pL  of  1??  (.ifn),  a  fountain.  De  Wetto 
thinks  It  is  deriTod  from  fP  (  ydn)  and  VI  (Ain),  the  dove's  fountain. 

•  The  Vatican,  Alexandrian,  and  Sinaitio,  MSS.  read  -  A  Jew,"  and  It  Is  adopted  hy 
Laohmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Ellicctt 

•  Vtom  T^et— a  plaoe,  a  tract  of  country,  and  ipx^^^^^  rule. 

•  Akrabbim  is  the  pi  of  a^P,?  (Akrab)— a  scorpion.  The  heights  of  Akrabbim, 
arok  thna:  «Tha  Soozpion  hiUa."    The  name  ooours,  elsewhere,  at  tiie  south  of  the  Dead 


'  Mount  Ebal  is  8,029  above  the  sea;  Gerizim,  2,898  feet  The  contrast  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  is  less  real  than  is  often  supposed.  The  dip  of  the  strata  sinks  to  the  north 
aoroas  the  valley,  and  this  oanses  a  want  of  springs  on  the  south  side  of  Ebal,  bnt  its 
north  side  is  almost  as  rich  in  them  as  the  northern  slope  of  Oerizim. — PaL  Fmd  EeporU 

1878,  pw  ee. 

t  This  pietnre  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheohem  was  taken  from  its  appearance  in 
April,  but  even  in  December,  in  fine  weather,  in  sheltered  parts  like  this,  it  is  still 
largely  appUcable. 

»  It  is  rightly  ealled  a  weU  (Beer  ^)  not  a  spring— Q!^  Ain>  It  is  a  cistern, 
not  a  fountain.  A  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Anderson  of  his 
dasoent  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  the  Reoovmy  o/J^nuakm^  4(i& 


■  Sheehem  (p^),  means  a  ridge  or  shoulder :  in  reference  to  its  being  the  watershed 
of  the  district. 

^  Ewald  thinks  it  was  six  in  the  evening,  but  it  would  be  dark  at  that  hour.  In 
Deeember.  There  seems  no  reason  for  introducing  the  Roman  reckoning  of  the  day  here, 
->See  Getehiehie,  v.  848. 

*  The  question,  whether  Shochem  was  the  Syehar  of  whioh  the  Samaritan  woman 
was  a  citizen,  has  been  warmly  disputed.  It  seems  hardly  probable  that  she  would 
have  eome  a  mile  and  a  half  for  water  when  so  many  fountains  were  to  be  passed  on  the 
way.  There  is  still  a  village  called  Askar  on  the  north  of  the  well.  Just  outside  the 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  facing  the  open  plain.  Between  this  name  and 
Syehar  there  seems  a  close  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  between  Sychem,  the 
Qreek  name  for  Sheehem,  and  Syehar,  there  is  almost  as  little  difference,  for  changes  of 
letters  are  common  in  other  oases.  Syehar— (3ux^)»  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a 
name  given  in  contempt,  for  it  is  constantly  used  against  Sheehem,  as  a  taunt,  by  the 
Babhia.  It  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  '^.  (ShacheA  falsehood,  in 
referenee  to  the  alleged  idolatry  of  the  Sheehemites,  or  from  "-iS^^Sliichor),  a 
drunkard,  in  allusion  to  **  the  drunkards  of  Epbraim."— Isaiah  xxviiL  1,  7.  The  name 
Samaria  is  from  f^"^  ;  (ShdinSron)— a  watch  height,  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
the  city  on  a  hilL  Sheehem  was  re-named  Neapolis — ^the  new  town — ^by  Vespasian.  It 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  last  Jewish  war  so  completely,  that  the  new  name  has  clung 
over  dnoa  to  the  town  built  on  its  site.  The  identity  of  Syehar  with  Sheehem  is 
supported  by  Furrer,  Hilgenfeld,  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  Lficko,  and  others.  On  the 
ocner  hand.  Hug,  Luthardt,  Ewald,  Meyer,  D^tzsch,  Caspari,  and  others  think  Askar 
the  ancient  Syehar,    Keim  is  undecided. 

"  A  gloss  on  the  Megillat  Ta*anith  brings  the  feeling  between  the  two  races  vividly 
before  oa.    The  tradition  is  a  mere  legend,  but  it  was  believed  in  Christ's  day.  '*  Mourning 
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38  forbidden  on  the  21  st  KibIot  (Oct-— Not.>  It  wm  the  day  when  the  Cathito^ 
deznuidad  anthority  from  Aloxander  the  Macedonian,  to  destroy  the  house  of  oar  God 
*  Oiunt  ns,'  said  thoy, '  five  kows  of  land  on  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah.'  The  king  gave 
it  them.  Informed  of  this,  Simeon  tho  Just  put  on  his  high  priestly  robes,  and  set  out, 
accompanied  by  the  nobles  of  Jerusalem,  by  a  thousand  counsellors  robed  in  white,  and 
by  the  young  priests,  who  carry  the  holy  instruments  (of  music).  They  marehod, 
preceded  by  dambeauz,  all  ni^ht,  two  by  two.  *  Who  are  these  ?'  asked  Alexander,  as  he 
■AW  them  from  a  distance.  '  Those  are  the  Jews,'  said  the  trnitors,  '  who  ha7e  slighte'i 
your  authority.'  They  reached  the  outposts,  at  Antipatris,  as  the  sun  rose.  '  Who  are 
you  ?'  aaked  the  officerH.  *  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,*  was  Uio  answer ;  *  we  are  come  to 
crave  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  king.*  Aloxander,  seeing  the  figure  of  Simeou 
the  Just,  at  once  came  down  from  his  chariot  and  prostrated  himself  before  him.  'How 
is  it,*  asked  his  courtiers,  'that  a  great  king  like  thee  prostratost  thyself  before  a  Jew?' 
'Because,'  said  he,  'that  figure  has  always  appeared  to  me  before  I  undertook  a  war  in 
which  I  triumphed.*  Thon,  addressing  the  Jews,  he  asked  why  they  came.  '  These 
people,  the  traitors,  deceive  thee,*  answered  Simoon.  *  Thoy  have  asked  for  the  spot  on 
which  we  pray  for  thee,  and  for  thy  long  reign.'  *  What  people  are  they?  *  *They  are 
the  Cuthites,'  said  Simeon.  '  Their  fate  is  In  your  hands,*  repliod  Alexander.  The  Jews 
forthwith  cut  holes  through  the  hools  of  tho  Cuthites,  and  made  ropes  of  their  hair  and 
tied  those  through  their  heels,  and  dragged  them  by  them  over  the  rough  thorns  and 
thistles,  till  they  got  to  Mount  Gerizim.  There  they  ploughed  over  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  thoir  enemies  (after  destroying  it),  and  sowed  tares  on  it,  as  the  Cuthitee  wished  to 
have  done  with  the  Temple  of  our  God.  This  day  waa  then  appointed  for  a  feait'— 
Quoted  in  Derenbourg,  Histoirt  de  la  Palestine^  42. 

■  The  Romans  acted  in  this  deadly  hatred  between  tlie  two  races,  in  their  oho^eo  of 
Caesarea  as  the  capital  of  the  procuratorship.  Had  Jerusalem  or  tiamaria  been  chosen, 
it  would  have  raised  the  bitterest  jealousy.  Cnsarea  was,  moreover,  on  the  sea,  and  thus 
easy  of  access  from  Rome,  and  the  high  road  from  Syria  ran  through  it.  The  President 
of  Syria  liad  always  four  legions  (24,000  men)  under  his  command.  Samarin  and 
Idumea  formed  part  of  the  Roman  procuratorship,  along  with  Judea,  but  each  vrat  left 
with  its  own  local  laws,  as  the  French  have  been  in  Caiuida,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
Mauritius 

*  The  bitter  fend  through  generation  after  generation  between  the  two  raees,  Visaed 
fiercely  even  among  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  carried  off  by  Ptolemy 
to  Egypt.  The  superior  holiness  of  Jerusalem  or  Qorizim  was  fought  oat  in  bloody  rict«s 
time  after  time,  in  the  streets  of  Alexandiia. 

»  The  word  is  "9^,— (kesitah>— Gen.  zxxiiL  19,  which  the  Oivek  translatos  by 
l^6t — (amnos),  a  lamb,  and  the  vulgate  by  ctgnui  •—  which  means,  of  course^  the 
same,    but  both  Gesenius  and  Ffirst  reject  the  idea  of  barter  as  prevalent  in  the 

patriarchal  age,  and  understand  by  the  word  money  weighed  OKf,  from  ^^^  — /kasat), 
to  weigh.  Gesenius  adds :  **■  Most  of  the  ancient  interpreters  understand  by  it  a  lamb,  a 
tense  which  has  no  support,  either  from  etymology  or  in  the  kindred  dialects,  and  has 
none  frum  the  usage  of  the  patriarchs,  since  in  their  age  merchandise  was  no  longer  usually 
exchanged,  but  actual  salos  were  common  formonoy,  either  by  tale  or  weight.— -Gen.  xxiii. 
16;  xlviL  16.  A  coin  of  Cyprus,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  monoy  in  question. 

*  Davidson  translates  this  clause,  "  For  the  Father  also  seeks  them  who  worship  Him 
to  be  such."  For  the  sense  given  in  the  text,  see  Liicko,  Luthardt,  Lange,  and  Meyer, 
i»  /be  Yfmeit  {Grammatik^  395)  has  the  remark,  '"In  spirit  and  truth,*  is  not  to 
be  translated  'spiritually  and  truly;*  the  preposition  iw  Qiu)  indicates  the  sphere  in 
which  the  '  worship '  moves." 

'  Eisenmenger  (11  72S)  gives  passages  from  the  Rabbis  respecting  the  Messiah  who 

was  to  be  called  "  The  Son  of  Joseph  " — that  is,  of  Ef 'hraim.    He  was  to  be  the  head  of 

the  ten  tribes.    "  The  Holy  Ever-Blessed  God  will  clothe  him  with  a  robe  whose  bright* 

noss  will  shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  Israel  will  walk  in  its  light 

and  say,  '  Blessed  is  the  hour  in  which  thou  wast  created,  and  the  body  that  bore  theOi.** 

I  Dsdnnimger,    ^^  "^'^^  reveal  Himself  first  in  Galileo  ;  then  gather  the  Jews:  then  go  to  Jerusalem,* 

11. 740, 710.        and  fight  against  tho  followers  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  will  be  regarded  as  Antichri«k 

He  will  perish  in  this  contest  and  be  lamented  by  all  Jews.    He  is  not  a  king  but  next 

\  Elsenmengei^    after  the  king  Messiah,  tho  Son  of  David,  f  who  will  come  in  the  clouds,  re-establish  the 

nJ***  ^^      kingdom  of  David,  rebuild  the  Tomple,  and  gather  the  Jews.    He  will  be  David  Himself, 

or  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  will  come  after  the  doatti  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Joseph. 

He  will  fight  against  the  Heathen  and  Christians :  overcome  all  nations,  crushing  them 

t  KiBPTunengcr,    utterly,  and  dividing  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  among  the  Jews.t    The  resurrection 

U  772,  S19.        of  the  dead  will  inaugurate  His   reign   over  a  universal  Jewish  kingdom  of  which 

Jerusalem  will  be  the  capital.    It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  these  ideas  must  in  part 
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^  later  thmn  Christianity,  bnt  the  part  referring  te  ttw  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  or 
Ephraim,  may  reflect  some  of  the  notions  of  ti[ie  Samaritans.  As  a  eharaofeeristie 
illustration  of  the  pnerility  of  some  of  the  eonoeptions  of  the  Rabbis,  I  may  add  that 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  to  come  riding  on  the  same  ass  on  which  Abraham  and 
Mooes  rodel^Gkn.  sxii  8.  Ex.  It.  20l  Zech.  iz.  9).  Indeed.  Elijah,  who  is  to  appear 
before  Him,  is  to  do  the  same.— -^isewnsii^tfr,  IL  697.  Nork  (10)  glTos  an  extract  from  a 
Samaritan  sonree  that  is  worth  quoting — "Be  thankful  that  a  great  prophet  is  coming, 
whom  God  pointed  out  to  Moses  in  the  words  *  A  prophet  like  nnto  thoe  will  I  raise 
fiom  thy  brethren '  (Dent.  zviiL  15)^  This  is  the  prophet  who  was  promised  to  our 
forefather  Abraham  where  it  is  said,  *A  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp' 
(Gen.  XT.  17).  It  is  He  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  will  be  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  and 
of  Hhn  also  it  is  said  '  He  shall  smite  the  head  of  the  children  of  Soth,  but  Israel  shall 
have  the  Tictory.'  Our  Rabbis  maiatain  respecting  Him  that  the  nations,  at  his  appear- 
ing, will  belieye  in  Him  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  (The  Pentateuch)^  and  in  Mount 
Gerizina.  The  doctrines  of  Moses,  the  Son  of  Amram,  will  prevail,  and  the  royal  prophet 
who  brings  this  about  will  be  called  the  Messiaa.  But  He  will  die  and  will  be  buried  in 
the  graTO  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  Faithful  one  (nc^  He  will  bring  the  Tabemaolo  to 
light  again,  and  it  will  be  erected  on  Mount  Gerizim.**  See  also,  Petermann,  Art, 
'«  Samaria,"  Herzog,  viii  873»  and  MUman,  HUtory  of  Chrudcudty^  84. 

*  Goldsmiths,  wool-carders,  makers  of  hand  mills,  sploe-dealers,  weayoTS,  hairdressers, 
eloth-noakers,  blood-letters,  and  bath-heaters  could  be  neither  kings  nor  high  priests^ 
beoanse  their  trades  were  more  or  less  disreputable  from  the  familiarity  they  were 
mppoBod  to  entail  between  the  sexes. — Delitzscht  41« 
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*  Sebastos  (etfiaffrSt)  Is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Augustus — ^the  awfol — 
the  august.    The  feminine  (Sobasie)  only  could  be  used  of  a  city. 

^  A  stadium  was  606}  English  feet.  A  furlong  is  660  feet  The  wall  was  thus  otot 
18  furlongs,  or  more  than  2^  miles,  in  length. 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  how  human  nature  has  been  alwavs  tho  same.  I  have  already 
quoted  Professor  WiIaon*s  experiouce  on  tho  snbjoct  of  familiarity  dostroying  respect,  but 
tixe  ancients  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  this  truth  as  he.  Aristidas  used  to  say  that  no 
philosopher  is  esteemed  in  Ills  owu  town,  and  Soneoa  (de  lienef.  iii.  2)  re-echoes  the 
eomplaint.  ^Vile  habetur/*  says  he,  **quod  domi  est  — which  is  equivalent  to  our 
"  Familiarity  breeds  contompt."  Josus,  indeed,  folt  this  so  keenly  that  He  speaks  of 
one's  enemies  **  being  those  of  his  own  household.** 

'  Schleiermacher  notes  that  the  wonders  wrought  In  Jerusalem  are  only  stated 
generally,  with  no  specific  detail,  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  **  many 
mighty  works  "  wrought  in  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin.  We  have  thus  only  an  imperfect 
idea,  at  best,  of  the  measureless  activity  of  Christ's  beneficence. — Leben  Jesu,  194. 

*  The  word  used  in  the  Acts,  is  tr^vrpo^ot  (suntropbos)  —  lit,  brought  up  with 
another,  or  nursed  with  another — living  together — bound  to  another  by  being  educated 
and  liTing  together.  Manaen  was  evidently  a  Jew,  from  his  name.  It  was  very  common 
in  antiquity,  for  persons  of  rank  to  associate  other  children  with  thoir  own,  to  excite 
them  to  greater  emulation  in  their  studios,  and  to  be  their  companions.  It  was  also 
eonxmon  to  have  a  child  fed  from  the  same  breast  as  another  whose  mother  was  taken 
as  nurse.  Perhaps  Manaon  may  have  stood  in  both  relations  to  Antipas,  for  it  must 
have  been  he  to  whom  St.  Luke  refers.  He  likely  shared  in  the  early  aducation  of 
Antipas  and  Archelaus.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  allusion  in  the  Acts^ 
which  certainly  seems  to  imply  companionship  in  boyhood  with  Antipas. 

'  Sepp  (iiL  177)  conjectures  that  the  ^  nobleman  **  may  hare  been  the  impmal, 
steward  of  Salome's  domains,  which  had  been  left  by  will  to  the  Empress  Livia.  But 
the  word  used — ^acriXiKhs  (basilikos)  means  any  one  in  high  position  about  a  king  or 
royal  person,  either  in  the  army,  or  at  court,  or  in  the  civil  service. 

t  It  marks  the  minute  exactness  of  the  narration  that  Jesus  is  asked  to  **'  come  down  * 
from  Gana  to  Gapomaum,  the  one  place  being  1,850  feet  lower  than  the  other. 

k  O-^aO— (Hakkim),  a  wise  man— orig.  title  of  the  Magi.— EccL  ix.  17.    Gen  xli.  & 

Jer.  L  36,     Esth.  i.  18.    »P  (Rophai)  a  healer,  properly,  of  wounds.    This  was  the 
Dsnal  word  for  a  physician.    See  Jer.  viii.  22.     2  Chron.  xvi.  12.     Gen.  L  2. 


688  NOTES. 

>  The  troops  who  formed  the  tnnuner  ganiion  of  SftmarU  were  nukrehed  to  Jemialem 
for  the  monthB  of  the  feast%  to  be  ready  to  suppreas  tamolta,  jut  as  Turkiah  ioldien 
aro  mawed  at  Jeraaalem,  now,  at  Eaater,  for  ^e  aame  purpou^^-^Ewald  ▼.  od. 

^  This  passage  is  quoted  freely,  as  if  from  memory,  by  the  Evangelist  The  words  ia 
the  SeptuAgint  are : — ^  The  coontry  of  Zebulon ;  the  land  of  Naphtali ;  towards  the  sea 
(of  QaUlee) ;  and  the  populations  dwelling  by  the  shore  of  the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Jordan; 
Galilee  of  the  Heathen ;  the  parts  of  Jndoa — ye  people  walking  in  darkness  beheld  a  grsat 
light    Ye  who  dwell  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  to  yon  a  light  shall  shine." 

The  Hebrew  is — **T1  e  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali ;  the  way  of  tlie  warn, 
or,  towards  the  sea  (of  Q  Jilee) ;  beyond  Jordan ;  Galilee  of  the  Heathen.  The  people 
walking  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light :  on  those  who  were  dwelling  In  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death  a  light  has  shone." 

'  At  that  time  the  whole  earth  will  tremble,  as  of  old,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other,  beoause  the  Messiah  is  about  to  be  revealed  in  Qalilee. — 6oharf  Exod,  i.  ilL  3.  It 
Is  appointed  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  revealed  in  Galilee. — iSoAor,  f •  88w 

"  The  word  desoribing  it  is  tttptwaT&r—jowmfytng  n>tui^(the  bending  aihoreji 

*  The  fish  was  a  very  frequent  symbol  of  early  Ohristlan  art.  Like  the  dove  or  the 
lamb,  it  is  nsed  in  more  than  one  sense,  especially  for  Christians,  after  Matt  ziii.  47-^9. 
Luke  V.  4 — 10,  for  members  of  the  Ohurcn.  The  Greek  word  IXaTS  (ichtb&s,  ft  fish), 
was  very  early  used  as  a  Christian  anagram,  Its  different  letters  forming  the  Initials  of 
a  oonfeesion  of  Christianity —thus — Uiaovs  Xpirrhs  Swv  Tlhs  2«T4p---Jesns  Ohrist, 
the  Son  of  Grod,  our  Saviour.  It  was  henoe  need  as  a  symbol  among  Christians,  of  Jesns 
Christ  Himself.  Thus,  **  Tauquam  fx^^f,  Alius  aquosa  petit" — Jerome  ad  Sommmm, 
Bp.  43.  **  Nos  pisciculi  secundum  IxBbr  nostrum  in  aqua  nasoimur." — TertuUiam  dt 
liapdmno^  c  1. 

*  **  To  follow  "  a  Rabbi  was  the  common  expression  for  becoming  his  scholftr.  Xhos^ 
In  tho  Talmud  (iE:ni6»a,  t  Sa  1>    ••  When  / /ol2»?s(f  &.  Joehanan.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

OAPEENAUM. 

THE  final  "  call  "  addressed  to  Peter  and  his  brother,  oiup^mm 
and  to  James  and  John,  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
apparently  insignificant  as  an  event,  proved  to  have  been, 
in  reality,  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the 
world  The  "  call "  of  Abraham  had  given  the  world,  ad 
an  everlasting  inheritance,  the  grand  truth  of  a  Living  Per- 
sonal God ;  that  of  Moses  had  created  a  nation,  in  which  the 
active  government  of  human  affairs  by  one  God  was  to  be 
illustrated,  and  His  will  made  known  directly  to  man- 
kind; but  that  of  the  poor  Galilaean  fishermen  was  the 
foundation  of  a  society,  for  which  all  that  had  preceded  it 
was  only  the  preparation ;  a  society  in  which  all  that  was 
merely  outward  and  temporary  m  the  relations  of  God  to 
man,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  that  was  imperfect  and 
material  replaced  by  the  perfect,  spiritual,  and  abiding.  The 
true  theocracy,  towards  which  mankind  had  been  slowly  ad- 
vancing, through  ages,  had  received  its  first  overt  establish- 
ment, when  Peter  heard,  on  his  knees,  the  summons  of  Jesus 
to  follow  Him,  and  had,  with  the  others,  at  once,  from  the 
heart,  obeyed.  Henceforth,  it  only  remained  to  extend  the 
kingdom  thus  founded,  by  winning  the  consciences  of  men 
to  the  same  devotion,  by  the  announcement  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God ;  the  need  of  seeking  His  favour  by  repent- 
ance; and  faith  in  His  divine  Son,  leading  to  a  holy  life, 
of  which  that  of  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour-Messiah,  was  the 
realized  ideal 
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From  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  Christ  went  to  the  hoase  erf 
Peter,  accepting  his  invitation  to  share  his  hospitality. 

The  little  town  itself,  with  its  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
hibitants,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  lay  partly  along  the 
shore ;  some  of  the  houses  close  to  the  water ;  others  with  a 
garden  between  it  and  them.  The  black  lava,  or  basalt,  of 
which  all  were  built,  was  universally  whitewashed,  so  that 
the  town  was  seen  to  fine  effect,  from  a  distance,  through 
the  green  of  its  numerous  trees  and  gardens.  Peter's  house- 
hold consisted  of  his  wife,  and  her  mother— doubtless  a 
widow — whom  his  kindly  nature  had  brought  to  this  second 
home,  Andrew,  his  brother,  and,  now,  of  Jesus,  his  guest. 
James  and  John,  likely,  still  lived  with  their  father,  in 
Capernaum,  and  the  whole  four  still  followed  their  calling 
in  the  intervals  of  attending  their  new  Master.  * 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  a  Friday  that  Jesus  summoned 
Peter  and  his  companions.^  The  day  passed,  doubtless, 
in  further  work  for  the  kingdom.  As  the  sun  set,  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath  was  announced  by  three  blasts 
of  a  trumpet,  from  the  roof  of  the  spacious  synagoguti 
of  the  town,  which  the  devout  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
though  not  a  Jew,  had  built  for  the  people.  The  first  blast 
warned  the  peasants,  in  the  far-stretching  vineyards  and 
gardens,  to  cease  their  toil ;  the  second  was  the  signal  for 
the  townsfolks  to  close  their  business  for  the  week,  and  the 
third,  for  all  to  kindle  the  holy  Sabbath  light,  which  was 
to  burn  till  the  sacred  day  was  past.^  It  was  the  early 
spring,  and  the  days  were  still  short,  for  even  in  summer 
it  is  hardly  morning  twilight,  in  Palestine,  at  four,  and  the 
Tig,  In  Winer,  light  is  gouc  by  eight.^  Jesus  did  not,  however,  go  that  night 
to  Peter's  house,  but  spent  the  hours  in  solitary  devotion.^ 
We  can  fancy,  from  what  is  elsewhere  told  us,  that  the  day 
closed  while  He  still  spoke  to  a  listening  crowd,  under  some 
palm-tree,  or  by  the  wayside.  As  the  moon  rose  beyond 
the  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  He  would  dismiss 
His  hearers,  with  words  of  comfort,  and  a  greeting  of  peace, 
and  then  turn  to  the  silent  hills  behind,  to  be  alone  with 
His  Heavenly  Father.  On  their  lonely  heights,  the  noise  of 
men  lay  far  beneath  Him,  and  He  could  find  rest,  aflter 
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the  toils  of  the  day.  A  wide  panorama  of  land  and  water  cbap.  xxxia 
stretched  away  on  all  sides,  in  the  white  moonlight.  He 
was  Himself  its  centre,  and  gazed  on  it  with  inexpressible 
sympathy  and  emotion.  We  can  imagine  Him,  spreading 
out  His  arms,  as  if  to  take  it  all  to  His  heart,  and  then  pros- 
trating Himself,  as  it  were  with  it,  before  God,  to  intercede 
fop  it  with  the  Eternal;  His  brow  touching  the  earth  in 
lowly  abasement,  while  he  pleaded  for  man  as  His  friend 
and  brother,  in  words  of  infinite  love  and  tenderness. 
"  Rising,  erelong,  in  strong  emotion,  it  would  seem  as  if  He 
held  up  the  world  in  His  lifted  hands,  to  offer  it  to  His 
Father.  He  spoke,  was  silent,  then  spoke  again.  His 
prayer  was  holy  inter-communion  with  God.  At  first  low, 
and  almost  in  a  whisper,  His  voice  gradually  became  loud 
and  joyous,  till  it  echoed  back  firom  the  rocks  around  Him. 
Thus  the  night  passed,  till  morning  broke  and  found  Him, 
once  more  prostrate  as  if  overcome,  in  silent  devotion,  but 
the  dawn  of  day  was  the  signal  for  His  rising,  and  passing 
down  again  to  the  abodes  of  men."  *  *  SSSfi5i. 

The  moniing  service  in  the  synagogue  began  at  nine,  and 
as  the  news  of  the  great  Rabbi  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
bod  spread,  every  one  strove  to  attend,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Him.  Women  came  to  it  by  back  streets,  as  was  required 
of  them;  the  men,  with  slow  Sabbath  steps,  gathered  in 
great  numbers.  The  elders  had  taken  their  seats,  and  the 
Reader  had  recited  the  Eighteen  Prayers — the  congrega- 
tion answering  with  their  Amen, — for  though  the  prayers 
might  be  abridged  on  other  days,  they  could  not  be 
shortened  on  the  Sabbath.*  The  first  lesson  for  the  day  •  Tftimti<i  m 
followed,  the  people  rising  and  turning  reverently  towards 
the  Shrine,  and  chanting  the  words  after  the  Reader. 
Another  lesson  then  followed,  and  the  Reader,  at  its  close, 
called  on  Jesus,  as  a  Rabbi  present  in  the  congregation,  to 
speak  from  it  to  the  people. 

His  words  must  have  sounded  strangely  new  and  attrac- 
tive, for,  apart  from  their  vividness  and  force,  they  spoke  of 
matters  of  the  most  vital  interest,  which  the  Rabbis  left  wholly 
untouched.     He  had  founded  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  now 
sought  to  build  it  up  by  realizing  its  conditions  in  the  souls 
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oHAP.mm  of  men,  who  should  each,  forthwith,  be  living  centres  of 
influence  on  others.  But  a  course  so  retired,  and  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  as  that  which  He  followed,  of  speaking 
to  modest  assemblies  in  local  sjrnagogues,  makes  it  easy  to 
understand  how  His  life  might  be  overlooked  by  the  public 
writers  of  the  age.  Yet,  in  the  little  world  in  which  He 
moved,  the  noiseless  words  by  which  He  carried  on  His 
work  created  an  intense  impression.  He  gave  old  truths 
an  unwonted  freshness  of  presentation,  and  added  much 
that  sounded  entirely  new,  on  His  own  authority,  instead  of 
confining  Himself,  like  the  Rabbis,  to  lifeless  repetitions  of 
traditional  commonplaces,  delivered  with  a  dread  of  the 
least  deviation  or  originality.  They  claimed  no  power  to 
say  a  word  of  their  own ;  He  spoke  with  a  startling  inde- 
pendence. Their  synagogue  sermons,  as  we  see  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  were  a  tiresome  iteration  of  the  minutest  Rab- 
binical  rules,  with  a  serious  importance  which  regarded 
them  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  order.  The  kind,  and  quality 
of  wood  for  the  altar;  the  infinite  details  of  the  law  of 
tithes;  the  moral  deadliness  of  the  use  of  blood;  or 
the  indlspensableness  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  dhy, 
were  urged  with  passionate  zeal  as  momentous  and  fun- 
damental truths.  The  morality  and  religion  of  the  age  had 
gunk  thus  low,  and  hence,  the  fervid  words  of  Jesus,  stirring 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  created  profound  excitement  in 
Capernaum.  Men  were  amazed  at  the  phenomenon  of  novelty, 
in  a  religious  sphere  so  unchangeably  conservative  as  that 
of  the  synagogue.  "  New  teaching,"  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  and  with  authority — ^not  like  other  Rabbis.  They  only 
repeat  the  old :  this  man  takes  on  Him  to  speak  without 
reference  to  the  past."     But  if  they  were  astonished  at  His 

Mtrtti.??.  teaching,*  they  were  still  more  so  at  the  power  which  He 
revealed  in  connection  with  it.  Among  those  who  had  gone 
to  the  s3niagogue  that  morning  was  an  unhappy  man,  the 
victim  of  a  calamity  incident  apparently  to  the  age  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  only.®    He  was  "  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 

Lake  4. 33.  an  unclean  demon."  '^  Our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spiritual 
world  leaves  the  significance  of  such  words  a  mystery,  though 
the  popular  idea  of  the  time  is  handed  down  by  the  Rabbis 
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An  unclean  demon,  in  the  language  of  Christ^s  day,  was  an  ohap.  xxxm 
evil  spirit  that  drove  the  person  possessed,  to  haunt  burial- 
places,  and  other  spots  most  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  Jews. 
There  were  men  who  affected  the  black  art,  pretending,  like 
the  witch  of  Endor,  to  raise  the  dead,  and,  for  that  end, 
lodging  in  tombs,  and  macerating  themselves  with  fasting, 
to  secure  the  fuller  aid  and  inspiration  of  such  evil  spirits ; 
and  others  into  whom  the  demons  entered,  driving  them  in- 
voluntarily to  these  dismal  habitations.^  Both  classes  were  •  i4^htft>ot.m 
regarded  as  under  the  power  of  this  order  of  beings,  but  it 
is  not  told  us  to  which  of  the  two  the  person  present  in  the 
synagogue  belonged. 

The  service  had  gone  on  apparently  without  interruption, 
till  Jesus  began  to  speak.  Then,  however,  a  paroxysm  seized 
the  unhappy  man.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  wild  howl  of  demoniacal  frenzy  burst  from  him,  that 
must  have  frozen  the  blood  of  all  with  horror.  "  Ha  1 " 
yelled  the  demon.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus, 
the  Nazarene  ?  Thou  comest  to  destroy  us  1  ^  I  know  Thee, 
wlio  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God  1 "  Among  the  crowd 
Jesus  alone  remained  calm.  He  would  not  have  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  Messiahship  from  such  a  souree.  ^^  Hold 
thy  peace,"  said  He,  indignantly,  "  and  come  out  of  him.** 
The  spirit  felt  its  Master,  and  that  it  must  obey,  but,  demon 
to  the  last,  threw  the  man  down  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, tearing  him  as  it  did  so,  and,  then,  with  a  wild  howl, 
fled  out  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  happened  better  fitted 
to  impress  the  audience  favourably  towards  Jesus.  This 
new  teaching,  said  they  amongst  themselves,  is  with  autho- 
rity.   It  carries  its  warrant  with  it* 

So  startling  an  incident  had  broken  up  the  service  for  the 
ime,  and  Jesus  left,  with  his  four  disciples,  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation.  But  His  day's  work  of  merey  had  only 
begun.  Arriving  at  His  modest  home,  he  found  the  mother 
of  Peter's  wife  struck  down  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  local 
fever  for  which  Capernaum  had  so  bad  a  notoriety.  The 
quantity  of  marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at 
the  entrance  of  tiie  Jordan  into  the  Lake,  has  made  fever 
of  a  very  malignant  type  at  times  the  characteristic  of  the 
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oHAP.rxxnL  locality,®  so  that  the  physicians  would  not  allow  Joscphoa, 

*  B^k,  wl  when  hurt  by  his  horse  sinking  in  the  neighbouring  marsli, 
to  sleep  even  a  single  night  in  Capernaum,  but  hurried  him 

^YiLTi.  on  to  Tarichaja.^®  It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  He  who 
had  just  sent  joy  and  healing  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
would  withhold  His  aid  when  a  friend  required  it.  The 
anxious  relatives  forthwith  besought  His  help,  but  the  gen- 
tlest hint  would  have  sufficed.  It  mattered  not  that  it  was 
fever :  He  was  forthwith  in  the  chamber,  bending  over  the 
sick  woman,  and  rebuking  the  disease  as  if  it  had  been  an 
evil  personality.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  doubtless  with  a 
look,  and  with  words,  which  made  her  His  for  ever,  and 
gently  raising  her,  she  found  the  fever  gone  and  health  and 
strength  returned,  so  that  she  could  prepare  their  midday 
meal  for  her  household  and  their  wondrous  guest 

The  strict  laws  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  gave  a  few  hours  of 
rest  to  all,  but  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  which  announced  ifa 
close  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  popular  excitement, 

■  Matt  8.  iL  now  increased  by  the  rumour  of  a  second  miracle.  ^^  With 
Luke  4. 4a  i\^Q  setting  of  the  sun  it  was  once  more  lawful  to  move  be- 
yond the  two  thousand  paces  of  a  Sabbath  Day's  journey, 
and  to  carry  whatever  burdens  one  pleased.  Forthwith, 
began  to  gather  from  every  street,  and  from  the  thickly 
sown  towns  and  villages  round,  the  strangest  assemblage. 
The  child  led  its  blind  father  as  near  the  enclosure  of  Simon's 
house  as  the  throng  permitted :  the  father  came  carrying 
the  sick  child ;  men  bore  the  helpless  in  swinging  hammocks; 
"all  that  had  any  sick,  with  whatever  dise-ase,"  brought 
them  to  the  Great  Healer.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion, 
and  crowded  before  the  house.  What  the  sick  of  even  a 
small  town  implied  may  be  imagined.  Fevers,  convulsions, 
asthma,  wasting  consumption,  swollen  dropsy,  shaking  palsy, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  brain-affected,  and,  besides  all, 
"  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils,"  that  last>  worst, 
symptom  of  the  despairing  misery  and  dark  confusion  o( 
the  times. 

Would  He  leave  them  as  they  were  ?  They  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  He  would  pity  them,  for  was  He  not  a 
Prophet  of  God,  and  was  it  not  natural  that,  like  Elijah  or 
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EMa,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  the  power  of  God  might  <«ap^ 
be  present  to  heal  those  who  were  brought  to  Him  ?  Ah^ady, 
moreover,  His  characteristics  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
simple  crowd.  There  must  have  been  a  myBterious  sym- 
pathy and  goodness  in  His  looks,  and  words,  and  even  in 
His  bearing,  that  seemed  to  beckon  the  ^vretched  to  Him 
as  their  friend,  and  that  conquered  all  uncorrupted  hearts. 
It  had  drawn  His  disciples  from  the  interests  of  gain,  to 
follow  Him  in  His  poverty;  it  melted  the  woman  that  was  a 
sinner  into  tears ;  it  softened  the  hard  nature  of  publicans ; 
and  drew  hundreds  of  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  Him  for 
rest  Those  who  could,  gathered  wherever  they  might  hope 
to  find  Him,  and  as  it  was  this  evening,  those  who  could  not 
come,  had  themselves  carried  into  His  presence.  As  many  as 
could,  strove  to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  even  His  clothes ; 
others  confessed  aloud  their  sins,  and  owned  that  their 
illness  was  the  punishment  from  God.  One  would  not 
venture  to  ask  Him  to  come  to  his  house ;  another  brought 
Him  in  that  He  might  be,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  help. 
The  blind  cried  out  to  Him  from  the  road-side,  and  the 
woman  of  Canaan  followed  Him  in  spite  of  His  hard  words. 
When  He  came  near,  even  those  possessed  felt  His  divine 
greatness.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  they  would  fain  have 
fled,  but  felt  rooted  to  the  spot,  the  evil  spirits  owning,  in 
wild  shrieks,  the  presence  of  one  whose  goodness  was  torment, 
and  before  whose  will  they  must  yield  up  their  prey. 

The  sight  of  so  much  misery  crowding  for  relief  touched 
Jesus  at  once,  and,  erelong.  He  appeared  at  the  open  door, 
before  the  excited  crowd.  With  a  command,  *'Hold  thy 
peace,  and  come  out  of  him,"  a  poor  demoniac  was  presently 
in  his  right  mind.  The  helpless  lame  stood  up  at  the  M'ords 
"1  say  unto  thee,  Arise."  The  paralytic  left  his  couch,  at  the 
sound  of  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  To  some,  He  had 
a  word  of  comfort,  that  dispelled  alarm  and  drove  ofi^  its 
secret  cause.  **  Be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  "Wo- 
man, thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity."  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  was  enough  to 
turn  sorrow  and  pain  into  joy  and  health.  Erelong  He  had 
spoken  to  all  some  word  of  mercy.     The  blind  left  with 
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CHAP. xxxm. their  sight  restored;  the  possessed  thanked  God  for  their 
restoration ;  the  fever-stricken  felt  the  glow  of  returning 
vigour ;  the  dumb  shouted  His  praises ;  and  thus  the  strange 
crowd  went  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  house  once  more  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  No  wonder  the  Evangelist  saw  in 
such  an  evening  a  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet, 

■  From  Am      "  Himsclf  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  diseases/'^ 

Hebrew,  not 

ulSTa:^  It  was  not,  however,  by  popular  excitement  and  mere  out- 
ward healing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  spread, 
but  by  the  still  and  gentle  influence  of  the  Truth,  work- 
ing conviction  in  individual  souls.  The  noisy  crowd,  the 
thron^g  numbers  of  diseased  and  suffering ;  the  curiosity 
that  ran  after  excitement,  and  the  yearning  for  help  which 
looked  only  to  outward  healing,  troubled,  and  almost 
alarmed  Him.  He  had  come  to  found  a  Spiritual  Society, 
of  men  changed  in  heart  towards  God,  and  filled  with  faith 
in  Himself  as  its  Head ;  and  the  merely  external  and  mostly 
selfish  notions  of  the  multitude,  could  not  escape  His  keen 
eyes.  His  divine  love  and  pity  sighed  over  the  bodily  and 
mental  distress  aroiind.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  sufferers  thought 
only  of  their  outward  misery,  in  melancholy  ignorance  of 
its  secret  source  in  their  own  sin  and  guilt  before  God,  and 
had  all  their  felt  wants  relieved  when  their  bodily  troubles 
were  removed. 

In  one  aspect,  indeed,  these  miraculous  cures  furthered 
the  great  purpose  of  Jesua  They  might  prove  no  doctrine, 
for  mere  power  could  not  establish  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 
Miracles  might  possibly  be  wrought  by  other  influences 
than  divine,  and  left  religious  teaching  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  for  they  appealed  to  the  senses ;  not,  like  truth,  to  the 
soul.  The  display  or  overwhelmmg  power  might  almost 
seem  to  endanger,  rather  than  promote,  the  higher  aim  of 
Jesus,  to  win  those  whom  He  addressed.  It  awes  and  repels 
men  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  they 
can  neither  resist  nor  understand.  In  nature,  untutored 
races  tremble  before  powers  which  may  be  used  to  destroy 
them,  and  seek  to  win  their  favour  by  the  flattery  of  worship, 
surrounding  even  human  despotism  with  awful  attributes, 
before  which  they  cower  in  terror. 
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JesuB,  however,  could  appeal  to  His  miraculous  powers  oHAP.xx«tt 
BB  evidences  of  His  divine  mission,  and  often  did  so.  Their 
value  lay  in  the  grandeur  they  added  to  His  character.  Even 
in  the  wilderness.  He  had  refused  to  exert  them,  under  any 
circumstances,  either  for  His  natural  wants,  or  for  His  per- 
sonal ends,  and  He  i^dhered  to  this  amazing  self-restraint 
through  His  whole  career.  It  was  seen  from  the  first,  that  His 
awful  powers  were  uniformly  beneficent;  that  He  came,  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;  that  He  used  omni- 
potence to  bless,  but  never  to  hurt.  His  words,  His  bearing, 
and  His  looks  of  divine  love  and  tenderness,  doubtless  pre- 
disposed men  to  expect  this,  and  His  uniform  course  soon 
confirmed  it.  They  saw  that  nothing  could  disturb  His 
absolute  patience,  or  rouse  Him  to  vindictiveness.  They 
heard  Him  endure  meekly  the  most  contemptuous  sneers, 
the  bitterest  criticism,  and  the  most  rancorous  hostility.  No 
one  denied  His  miraculous  powers,  though  some  affected  to 
call  them  demoniac,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  habitual 
exercise  for  the  holiest  ends.  But  they  were  so  invariably 
devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  and  so  entirely  held  in 
restraint,  as  regarded  personal  ends,  that  men  came,  erelong, 
to  treat  Him  with  the  reckless  boldness  of  hatred,  notwith- 
standing such  awful  endowment. 

Round  one  so  transcendently  meek,  self-interest  found  no 
motive  for  gathering.  He  who  would  do  nothing  with  such 
possibilities,  for  Himself,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more 
for  the  personal  ends  of  others.  Hypocrisy  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  seeking  His  favour.  Only  sincerity  found  Him 
attractive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  uncorrupted 
and  worthy,  this  characteristic  gave  Him  unlimited  moral 
elevation.  No  more  sublime  spectacle  can  be  conceived 
than  boundless  power,  kept  in  perfect  control,  for  ends 
wholly  unselfish  and  noble.  Condescension  wins  admiration 
when  it  is  only  from  man  to  man ;  when  it  showed  itself 
in  veiled  omnipotence,  ever  ready  to  bless  others,  but  never 
used  on  its  own  behalf,  it  became  a  divine  ideal.  Men  saw 
Him  clothed  with  power  over  disease,  and  even  over  death ; 
able  to  cast  forth  spirits,  or  to  still  the  sea,  and  yet  accessible, 
full  of  sympathy,  the  lofty  patriot,  the  tender  friend,  the 
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oHAP. nzm patient  counsellor;  shedding  tears,  at  times,  from  a  ftill 
heart,  and  ever  ready  with  a  wise  and  gentle  word  for  all ; 
BO  unaffected  and  gentle  that  children  drew  round  Him 
with  a  natural  instinct,  and  even  worldly  hardness  and  vice 
were  softened  before  Him ;  and  this  contrast  of  transcendent 
power,  and  perfect  humility,  made  them  feel  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  men.  The 
secret  of  His  amazing  success,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
religious  constitution  for  mankind,  lay  in  the  recognition 
of  this  perfect  sacrifice  of  one  so  transcendendy  great, 

"EcoeHcmo,  culmiuatiug  in  "the  death  of  the  cross." ^  It  was  the 
perfect  realization,  in  Himself,  of  the  life  He  urged  on  others 
It  implied  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  all  human  duties,  and  no 
lesa  so,  of  all  divine,  for  the  heavenly  love  which  alone 
could  dictate  and  sustain  such  a  career,  was,  in  itself  the 
most  perfect  transcript  of  the  nature  of  God.  A  life  in 
which  every  step  showed  kingly  grace  and  divinely  boimd- 
less  love,  condescending  to  the  lowliest  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  man,  proclaimed  Him  the  rightful  Head  of  tlie 
New  Eangdom  of  God. 

The  night  which  followed  this  busy  and  eventful  Sabbath 
brought  no  repose  to  His  body  or  mind.  The  excitem^it 
around  agitated  and  disturbed  Him.  It  was  His  first 
triumphant  success,  for,  in  the  south,  He  had  met  with 
little  sympathy,  though  He  had  attracted  crowds.  But 
curiosity  was  not  progress,  and  excitement  was  not  convert 
sioil.  Lowliness  and  concealment,  not  noisy  throngs,  were 
the  true  conditions  of  His  work,  and  of  its  firmest  establish- 
ment, and  lasting  glory.  Mere  popularity  was,  moreover, 
a  renewed  temptation,  for,  as  a  man,  He  was  susceptible  of 
the  same  seductions  as  His  brethren.  He  might  be  drawn 
aside  to  think  of  Himself,  and  to  His  holy  soul  the  faintest 
approach  to  this  was  a  surrender  to  evil.  Rising  from  His 
couch,  therefore,  while  the  deep  darkness  which  precedes 
the  dawn  still  rested  on  hill  and  valley.  He  left  the  house  sc 
quietly  that  no  one  heard  Him,  and  went,  once  more,  to 
the  solitudes  of  the  hiUs  behind  the  town.  Passing  through 
groves  of  palms,  and  orchards  of  fig  and  olive  trees,  inters 
mixed  with  vineyards  and  grassy   meadows^   with  their 
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tinkling  brooks,  so  delightful  in  the  East,  and  their  unseen  oHAP^xxxra 
glory  of  lilies  and  varied  flowers,  He  soon  reached  the 
heights,  amongst  which,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town, 
were  lonely  ravines  where  He  could  enjoy  perfect  seclusion. 
In  the  stillness  of  nature  He  was  alone  with  His  Father, 
and  far  from  the  temptations  which  troubled  the  pure 
simplicity  of  His  soul,  and  His  lowly  meekness  before  God 
and  man.  We,  now,  see  the  glory  of  the  path  He  chose, 
but  while  He  lived,  even  His  disciples  would  have  planned 
a  very  different  course.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
excitement  of  the  people  to  rouse  the  whole  nation,  as 
John  had  done  ?  Was  not  His  miraculous  power  a 
means  of  endless  benefit  to  men,  and  should  it  not, 
therefore,  be  made  the  great  feature  of  His  work  ? 
Vanity  would  have  suggested  plausible  grounds  for  His 
using  His  gifts  in  a  way,  that,  in  reality,  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  great  end  of  His  mission.  Bat  His 
soul  remained  unsullied,  like  the  stainless  light.  He  came 
to  do  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  nothing  could  make  Him 
for  a  moment  think  of  Himself.  In  lonely  communion  with 
His  own  soul,  and  earnest  prayer,  the  rising  breath  of  temp- 
tation passed  once  more  away.' 

Peter  and  Andrew,  finding  Him  gone  when  they  awoke, 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  More  sick  persons  were 
gathering,  and  the  crowds  of  yesterday  promised  to  be  larger 
to-day.  Hasting  to  the  hills,  to  which  they  rightly  sup- 
posed He  had  retired,  and  having  found  Him  at  last,  they 
fancied  He  would  at  once  return  with  them,  on  hearing  that 
the  whole  people  were  seeking  Him.  But  He  had  a  wider 
sphere  than  Capernaum,  and  higher  duties  than  mere  bodily 
healing.  "  I  have  not  come  to  heal  the  sick,"  said  He,  "  but 
to  announce  and  spread  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  I  do  is 
subordinate  to  this.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  for  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities,  as  well  as  to  Capernaum."  *  Nor  would  He  be 
persuaded  to  return  for  a  time,  though  some  of  the  people 
had  alreadv  found  out  His  retreat,  and  joined  with  the 
disdples  in  begging  Him  to  do  so. 

The  circuit  now  begun  was  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which 
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oMAy.xxxni.  Jesus  viaited  every  part  of  Galilee,^*  preaching  and  teacliiug 
**  1^  L  S  i^  th®  sjmagogue  of  each  town  that  had  one,  and  often, 
doubtless,  in  the  open  air.  It  was  the  bright  and  sonn;^ 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  was  quickly  ripening.** 
The  heat  was  already  oppressive  at  noon,  but  the  mornings 
and  evenings  permitted  more  easy  travelling.  It  was  a  time 
of  intense  labour  for  the  Saviour,  of  which  the  day's  work 
in  Capernaum  was  only  a  sample.  The  bounds  of  GWilee 
embraced  the  many  villages  and  towns  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  whole  of  the  hilly  country  north  of  it, 
almost  to  Lebanon.  Day  by  day  brought  its  march  firom 
one  village  or  town  to  others,  over  the  thirsty  limestone 
uplands,  where  the  wanderer  thankfully  received  the  cup 
of  cold  water,  as  a  gift  to  be  recompensed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  through  glowing  vineyards,  or  among  the  corn- 
fields whitening  to  the  harvest,  or  falling  under  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper.  "  Every  day,"  said  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
"  has  its  own  troubles ;  "  for  weariness ;  possibly,  at  times, 
hunger ;  the  dependence  on  hospitality  for  shelter;  the  pres- 
sure of  crowds ;  the  stolid  indifference  of  too  many ;  the  idle 
curiosity  of  more ;  the  ever-present  misery  of  disease  in  all  its 
forms ;  and,  it  may  be,  even  thus  early,  the  opposition  of 
some,  must  have  borne  heavily  on  a  nature  like  His.  The 
news  of  His  miracles  had  spread  like  running  fire  through 
the  whole  country,  and  attracted  crowds  from  all  parts. 
Beyond  Palestine,  on  the  north,  they  had  become  the  com- 
mon talk  of  Syria;  on  the  east,  they  had  stirred  the 
"iboDtf.  population  of  the  wide  district  of  the  ten  cities,^*  and  of 
"^"*"  Perea,  and,  on  the  south.  His  name  was  on  all  lips  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Erelong,  it  seemed  as  if  the  scenes 
of  John's  preaching  were  returning,  for  numbers  gathered 
to  Him  from  all  these  parts,  and  followed  Him,  day  by  day, 
in  His  movements  through  the  land.  His  progress  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  such  an  attendance,  for  no  king  ever 
celebrated  such  a  triumph.  Conquerors  returning  from 
victory  over  kingdoms  and  empires  had  led  trains  of 
trembling  captives  in  their  train.  But,  at  every  resting* 
place,  a  sad  crowd  of  sufferers  from  all  diseases  and  painful 
affe?ticna,  ar^d  of  demoniacs,  lunatics,  and  paralytics,  was 
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gatliered  in  the  path  of  Jesus,  and  He  healed  them  by  aOHAg.rmu 
WQrd  or  a  touch.  Escorted  into  each  town  by  those  whom 
He  had  thus  restored — ^the  lately  sick  and  djdng  whom 
He  had  instantaneously  cured, — it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
whole  land  rang  with  the  story.  The  enemies  over  whom 
He  triumphed  were  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and  the 
rejoicings  that  greeted  Him  were  shouts  of  gratitude  and 
blessing  as  the  Prince  of  Life. 

Only  one  incident  of  this  wondrous  journey  is  recorded 
at  any  length. ^^  In  one  of  the  cities  He  visited,  He  was  sud-  »•  Matts. 
denly  met  by  a  man  "  full  of  leprosy,"  a  disease  at  all  times  J^j^^ 
terrible,  but  aggravated,  in  the  opinion  of  that  day,  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  direct  "stroke  of  God,"  as  a  punishment 
for  special  sins.^^  It  began  with  little  specks  on  the  eyelids,  "  E^dsAn. 
and  on  the  palms  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  spread  over 
different  parts  of  the  body,  bleaching  the  hair  white  wher- 
ever it  showed  itself,  crusting  the  affected  parts  with 
shining  scales,  and  causing  swellings  and  sores.  From  the 
skin  it  slowly  ate  its  way  through  the  tissues,  to  the  bones 
and  joints  and  even  to  the  marrow,^®  rotting  the  whole  body  "  winer.  aj 
piecemeal  The  lungs,  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing, 
and  the  eyes  were  attacked  in  turn,  till,  at  last,  consumption 
or  dropsy  brought  welcome  death.  The  dread  of  infection 
kept  men  aloof  from  the  sufferer,  and  the  Law  proscribed 
him,  as,  above  all  men,  unclean.  The  disease  was  heredi- 
tary to  the  fourth  generation.  No  one  thus  afflicted  could 
remain  in  a  walled  town,  though  he  might  live  in  a  village.  ^^ »  Dnreh 
There  were  different  varieties  of  leprosy,  but  all  were  gj^^,^ 
dreaded  as  the  saddest  calamity  of  life.  The  leper  was 
required  to  rend  his  outer  garment,  to  go  bareheaded,  and 
to  cover  his  mouth  so  as  to  hide  his  beard,  as  was  done  in 
lamentation  for  the  dead.  He  had,  further,  to  warn  passers 
by  away  from  him  by  the  cry  of  "  Unclean,  unclean  ;"^° »  Lev.  is.  ^ai 
not  without  the  thought  that  the  sound  would  call  forth 
a  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  and  less  from  the  fear  of  infection, 
than  to  prevent  contact  with  one  thus  visited  by  God,  and 
unclean.'  He  could  not  speak  to  any  one,  or  receive  or 
return  a  salutation.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  these 
rules  had  been  in  some  degree  relaxed.     A  leper  might  live 
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OTAPjram.  in  an  open  village,  with  any  one  willing  to  receive  him  and 
to  become  unclean  for  his  sake,  and  he  might  even  enter 
the  sjmagogue,  if  he  had  a  part  specially  partitioned  off  for 

«  A  Mechim.  himsclf,  -^  and  >\  as  the  first  to  enter  the  building,  and  the 
last  to  leave.  He  even  at  times  ventured  to  enter  a  town, 
though  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  forty  stripes.  But 
it  was  a  living  death,  in  the  slow  advance  of  which  a  man 
became  daily  more  loathsome  to  himself,  and  even  to  his 
dearest  fiiends.  "These  four  are  counted  as  dead,**  says 
the  Talmud,    "the  blind,    the   leper,  the  poor,  and  the 

•  asiitfoot,5i8.  childless."  ^^ 

The  news  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrought  on  so  many  had 
reached  the  unfortunate  man,  who  now  dared  the  Law,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  healer.  Falling  at  His  feet  in  humble 
reverence,  he  delighted  the  spirit  of  Jesus  by,  perhaps,  the 
first  open  confession  of  a  simple  and  lowly  faith — "  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean,"  His  kneeling  before 
Him,  and  addressing  Him  by  such  a  title,  was,  indeed,  only 
what  he  would  have  done  to  any  one  greatly  above  him,* 
but  his  frank  belief  in  His  power,  and  his  implicit  submission 
to  His  will,  touched  a  heart  so  tender.  Moved  with  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate,  there  was  no  delay — a  touch  of 
the  hand,  and  the  words,  "  I  will :  be  thou  clean,''  and  he 
rose,  a  leper  no  longer.  To  have  touched  him,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Jaw,  to  have  made  Himself  unclean,  but  He  had 
come  to  break  through  the  deadly  extemalism  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  true  religion,  and  could  have  shown  no  more 
strikingly  ho^^'  He  looked  on  mere  Rabbinical  precepts  than 
by  making  a  touch  which,  till  then,  had  entailed  the  worst 
un cleanness,  the  means  of  cleansing.  Slight  though  it 
seemed,  the  touch  of  the  leper  was  the  proclamation  that 
Judaism  was  abrogated  henceforth. 

The  popular  excitement  had  already  extended  widely,  and 
a  cure  like  this  was  certain  to  raise  it  still  higher.  With 
the  Baptist  in  prison  ,on  a  pretended  political  charge,  and 
the  people  full  of  political  dreams  in  connection  with  the 
expected  Messiah,  all  that  might  fan  the  flame  was  to  be 
dreaded.  Excitement,  moreover,  was  imfavourable  to  the 
great  work  of  Jesus.     He  needed  a  thoughtful  calm  in  the 
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mind,  for  lasting  effects.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  He  qhap.xxxih 
proclaimed  was  no  mere  appeal  to  the  feelings,  but  sought 
the  understanding  and  heart.  Turning  to  the  newly  cured, 
therefore,  He  spoke  earnestly  to  him,  not  to  tell  any  one 
what  had  happened,  threatening  him  with  His  anger,  if  he 
hliould  disobey.*^  "  Go  to  Jerusalem,"  said  He,  "  and  show  ■  i^fiinfido^wt 
yourself  to  the  priest,  and  make  the  offerings  for  your  cleans- 
ing, required  by  the  Law,  as  a  proof  to  your  neighbours,  to 
the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  people  at  large,  that  you  are 
really  clean." 

A  certificate  of  the  recovery  of  a  leper  could  only  be 
given  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  priest,  after  a  lengthened  exami- 
nation,  and  tedious  rites,  and,  no  doubt,  these  were  duly 
undergone  and  performed.  It  will  illustrate  the  "  bondage  *' 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  then  in  force,  to  describe  them* 
With  his  heart  full  of  the  first  joy  of  a  cure  so  amazing,  for 
no  one  had  ever  before  heard  of  the  recovery  of  a  man 
"full  of  leprosy,"  he  set  off  to  the  Temple  for  the  requisite 
papers  to  authorize  his  return,  once  more,  to  tiie  roll  of 
Israel.  A  tent  had  to  be  pitched  outside  the  citj^,  and  in 
tliis  the  priest  examined  the  leper,  cutting  off  all  his  hair 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  if  only  two  hairs  were  left,  the  cere- 
mony was  invalid.  Two  sparrows  had  to  be  brought  at  this 
first  stage  of  the  cleansing ;  the  one,  to  be  killed  over  a 
small  earthen  pan  of  water,  into  which  its  blood  must 
drop  :  the  other,  after  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  its 
mate, — a  cedar  twig,  to  which  scarlet  wool  and  a  piece  of 
hyssop  were  bound,  being  used  to  do  so, — was  let  free  in 
such  a  direction  that  it  should  fly  to  the  open  country. 
After  the  scrutiny  by  the  priest,  the  leper  put  on  clean 
clothes,  and  carried  away  those  he  had  worn  to  a  running 
stream,  to  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  to  cleanse  himself  by 
a  bath.  He  could  now  enter  the  ci  ty,  but  for  seven  days 
more  could  not  enter  his  own  house.  On  the  eighth  day 
after,  he  once  more  submitted  to  the  scissors  of  the 
priest,  who  cut  off  whatever  hair  might  have  grown  in  the 
bterval.  Then  followed  a  second  bath,  and  now  he  had 
only  carefully  to  avoid  any  defilement,  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
attend   in  the  Temple   next  morning,  and    complete    his 
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CKBAP.  xxxoL  cleansing.  The  first  step  in  this  final  purification  was  to  oflfet 
three  lambs,  two  males  and  a  female,  none  of  which  must  be 
under  a  year  old.  Standing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  court 
of  the  men,  which  he  was  not  yet  worthy  to  enter,  the  leper 
waited  the  longed-for  rites.  These  began  by  the  priest 
takinor  one  of  the  male  lambs  destined  to  be  slain  as  an 

o 

atonement  for  the  leper,  and  leading  it  to  each  point  of  the 
compass  in  turn,  and  by  his  swinging  a  vessel  of  oil  on  all 
sides,  in  the  same  way,  as  if  to  present  both  to  the  universally 
present  God.  He  then  led  the  lamb  to  the  leper,  who  laid 
his  hands  on  its  head,  and  gave  it  over  as  a  sacrifice  for 
his  guilt,  which  he  now  confessed.  It  was  forthwith  killed 
at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  two  priests  catching  its  blood, 
the  one  in  a  vessel,  the  other  in  his  hand.  The  first  now 
sprinkled  the  altar  with  the  blood,  while  the  other  went  to 
the  leper  and  anointed  his  ears,  his  right  thumb,  and  his 
right  toe  with  it.  The  one  priest  then  poured  some  oil  of 
the  leper's  ofiering  into  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  who,  iu 
his  turn,  dipped  his  finger  seven  times  into  the  oil  thus  held, 
and  sprinkled  it  as  often  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Eadi 
part  of  the  leper  which  before  had  been  touched  with  thu 
blood,  was  then  further  anointed  with  the  oil,  what  remained 
being  stroked  on  his  head. 

The  leper  could  now  enter  the  men's  court,  and  did  so, 
passing  through  it  to  that  of  the  priests.  The  female  lamb 
was  next  killed,  as  a  sin-ofi^ering,  after  he  had  put  his  hands 
on  its  head,  part  of  its  blood  being  smeared  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  the  altar  base. 
The  other  male  lamb  was  then  slain  for  a  burnt  sacrifice ;  the 
leper  once  more  laying  his  hands  on  its  head,  and  the  priest 
sprinkling  its  blood  on  the  altar.  The  fat,  and  all  that  was 
fit  for  an  oflFering,  was  now  laid  on  the  altar,  and  burned  as 
a  "  sweet-smelling  savour  "  to  God.  A  meat-ofiering  of  fine 
wheat  meal  and  oil  ended  the  whole ;  a  portion  being  laid 
on  the  altar,  while  the  rest,  with  the  two  lambs,  of  which 
only  a  small  part  had  been  burned,  formed  the  dues  of  the 
,  u,,^  priest.^*  It  was  not  till  all  this  had  been  done  that  the  full 
£^5iJS?l  ceremony  of  cleansing,  or  showing  himself  to  the  priest,  had 
been  carried  out,*  and  that  the  cheering  words,  "  Thou  art 
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pure,"  restored  the  sufferer  once  more  to  the  rights  of  citizen-  ohap.  xxxm 
ship  and  of  intercourse  with  men.     No  wonder  that  even  a 
man  like  St  Peter,  so  tenderly  minded  to  his  ancestral  reli- 
gion, should  speak  of  its  requirements  as  a  yoke  which 
"  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  are  able  to  bear/'  ^  ■  Aen  m.  la 

Of  the  after-history  of  the  leper  thus  cleansed  we  are  not 
informed.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  joy  at  being  Healed 
was  too  great  to  be  repressed  even  hy  Christ's  grave  impo- 
sition of  silence.  The  multitudes  around  Jesus  would  soon, 
of  themselves,  spread  news  of  the  miracle,  but  the  healed 
man  widened  and  heightened  the  excitement  by  telling 
everjrwhere  on  his  road  to  Jerusalem  what  had  befallen 
him.  The  result  was  that  Jesus  could  no  longer  enter  a 
town  or  city,  so  great  was  the  commotion  His  presence  ex- 
cited. Nor  was  it  of  any  avail  that  He  retired  to  the  open 
country,  for  even  when  He  betook  Himself  to  the  upland 
solitudes,  great  multitudes  continually  sought  Him  out,*" 
either  to  hear  His  words,  or  to  be  healed  of  their  various 
diseases. 

In  such  busy  and  exhausting  scenes  the  days  of  early 
autumn  passed.  But,  whatever  the  returning  toils  of  each 
morning,  the  Saviour  still  craved  and  secured  hours  of 
lonely  calm,  for  we  read  in  St.  Luke  that,  during  all  these 
weeks.  He  was  wont  to  withdraw,  doubtless  by  nighty  into 
lonely  places  to  pray.**  -  <jr 

Inpcrfoot  of 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LIGHT  AND  DABKNESS. 

oBAPjtxxiy.  rpHE  cure  of  the  leper  seems  to  have  resulted  in  Jesos 
-L  returning,  for  a  moment,  to  Capernaum.  He  had 
acted  with  the  greatest  caution  during  His  mission,  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  thus  raising  opposition,  which  would  be 
fatal  at  the  very  opening  of  His  ministry.  From  many  a 
hill-top  on  His  joumejdngs,  He  and  His  disciples  had, 
doubtless,  often  looked  to  the  mountains  in  the  south-east, 
amidst  which  John  lay,  a  helpless  prisoner ;  and  they  must 
have  felt  that  the  prince  who  had  thus  cut  short  the  work 
of  the  great  Reformer,  might  be  readily  moved  to  the 
same  violence  towards  themselves.  Jesus  had,  therefore, 
shunned  notoriety  ;  and  though  He  never  hesitated  to  accept 
homage,  where  it  was  sincere  and  spontaneous.  He  had 
never  demanded  it,  and  had  kept  even  His  miraculous 
powers  in  strict  subordination  to  the  great  work  of  pro- 
claiming the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  appeals 
of  pain  and  misery  had,  indeed,  constrained  Him  to  relieve 
them,  but  He  had  accompanied  His  miracles  by  a  strict  pro- 
hibition of  their  being  made  publicly  known,  further  than 
was  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  the  report  of  His 
wonderful  doings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  drew  ever  in- 
creasing attention.  Political  circles,  as  yet,  did  not  con- 
descend to  notice  Him,  but  the  sleepless  e)^cs  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  were  already  watching  Him.  It  was  enough 
that  He  acted  independently  of  them.  Not  to  be  with  them 
was,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  against  thera,  for  they  claimed,  as 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  sole  direction  of  its 
religious  teaching.      The  more  wonderful  His  works,  the 
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greater  their  excit^nent,  and  the  keener  their  jealous)'.  In  oHAP.miv. 
any  case,  therefore,  the  words  which  accompanied  such  ex- 
traordinary manifestations,  would  have  been  watched  with 
the  closest  scrutiny,  for  any  chance  of  vindicating  their  care 
of  the  religious  interests  entnisted  to  them.  In  an  age  of 
Buch  rigid  literalism  and  unchanging  conservatism,  no  teacher 
with  the  least  individuality  of  thought  or  expression  could 
hope  to  escape,  where  the  determination  to  condemn  was 
already  fixed.  Far  less  was  it  possible  for  one  like  Jesus — 
80  sincere  amidst  general  insincerity ;  so  intense  and  real 
amidst  what  was  hollow  and  outward ;  so  pure  and  elevated 
amidst  what  was  gross  and  worldly;  so  tenderly  human, 
amidst  what  was  harsh  and  exclusive — to  avoid  giving  pre- 
text for  censure.  The  priests  and  Rabbis,  through  the 
whole  land,  felt  instinctively  that  their  influence  was  im- 
perilled by  His  lightest  word.  They,  already,  were  coldly 
suspicious.  The  next  step  would  be  to  blame,  and  they 
would  seek,  before  long,  to  destroy  Him,  for  it  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  the  sad  characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  dominant 
religious  parties,  to  confound  the  gratification  of  the  worst 
[lassions  with  loyalty  to  their  ofQce. 

Perhaps  Jesus  had  hoped  that  in  Capernaum,  at  least, 
He  would  find  an  interval  of  repose,  for  His  absence  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  allayed  the  excitement.  No 
spot  in  Palestine  seemed  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
hostility  of  the  schools.  In  Jerusalemi,  men  looked  back  to 
a  past  dating  from  Melchisedek,  and  were  its  slaves,  but 
Capernaum  was  so  new  that  its  name  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  Old  Testament  But  He  soon  found  that  the  dark 
and  hateful  genius  of  Rjibbinism,  with  its  puerile  customo 
and  formulas,  and  its  fierce  bigotry,  was  abroad  through 
the  whole  land. 

It  was  vain  to  expect  that  a  '*  city  set  on  a  hill"  could  be 
hidden.  He  had  scarcely  re-entered  the  town,  before  it  ran 
from  mouth  to  mouth  that  He  had  returned,  and  was  at 
home.^  Crowds  presently  gathered,  and  filled  not  only  the »  Matt ».  ?  -  «> 
house,  but  the  space  before  it  There  was  to  be  no  rest  for  i^keft^^-M 
the  Son  of  Man,  till  He  found  it  in  the  garden  grave  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.     The  applause,  the  gaping  wonder, 
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mAP.Txxrr.  the  huge  concourse  of  people,  were  only  a  grief  to  Him. 
He  had  broken  away  from  them  before,  and  sought  refuge 
from  the  temptations  they  tended  to  excite,  in  lonely  prayer 
by  night,  on  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  under  the  pure  and 
sUent  stars.  They  had  followed  Him  on  His  journey  from 
town  to  town,  and,  now,  on  His  return  to  Capernaum,  the 
clamour  of  voices,  and  the  pressure  of  throngs,  beset  Him 
more  than  ever.  Had  anxiety  to  hear  the  truths  of  the  new 
spiritual  kingdom  caused  this  excitement,  it  would  have 
been  healthy,  but  it  had  been  already  shown  only  too  clearly 
that,  while  m^i  believed  in  His  power  to  heal,  they  cared 
little  for  His  higher  claims.  Regret  for  bodily  illness,  or 
ready  sympathy  with  the  sufferei's,  simply  as  under  physical 
trouble,  were  evidently  the  only  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  sense  of  graver  spiritual  disease  in  all  alike.  The  very 
maladies  often  revealed  moral  impurity  as  their  cause ;  and 
the  selfish  struggle  for  His  favour,  and  the  too  frequent 
ingratitude  of  the  cured,  saddened  His  souL  Of  the  multi- 
tudes whom  He  had  healed,  most  had  disappeared,  without 
any  signs  of  having  heeded  His  appeals  and  warnings. 
Even  the  leper,  who  had  at  least  promised  silence,  was 

s  sokenirei      hardly  out  of  His  presence  before  he  forgot  his  pledge.^ 
f^  He  was  already  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  divine  compassion 

still  urged  Him  to  heal 

To  make  the  trial  greater,  it  was  evident  that  mischief 
was  brewing.  The  Rabbis  were  astir.  They  had  heard  of 
the  multitudes  attracted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan 

•  iBMt  i. ».  n.  on  the  east ;  from  as  far  as  Jerusalem,*  and  even  Idumea, 

•  Mtrkt-ft.      on  the  south,  and  from  Phenicia  on  the  north  ;^  and  had 

followed  the  crowds,  and  gathered  in  Capernaum  from 
every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem  itself. 
to  hear  and  see  the  new  wonder.  Sensitive  in  their  own 
interest,  they  came  with  no  friendly  motive,  but  cold  and 
hostile;  to  criticize,  and,  if  possible,  to  condemn. 

Even  in  Galilee  the  influence  of  the  order  was  great     It 

had  done  immense  service  to  the  nation  in  earlier  days  in 

kindling  an  intense  feeling  of  nationality,  and  an  enthu* 

siasm,  at  first  healthy  and  beneficial,  though  now  perverted, 

>  preweL  to      for  theu"  foith.*    The  Rabbis  were  the  heads  of  the  nation. 
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in  the  widest  sense,  for  the  religion  of  the  people  was  also  ohap.xxxiv 
their  politics.  They  were  the  theologians,  the  jurists,  the 
legislators,  the  politicians,  and,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Israel.* «  sebrin- 
The  priests  had  sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  public  ™'««.  ^^ 
nigard.  The  veneration  which  the  people  felt  for  their 
Law  was  willingly  extended  to  its  teachers.  They  were 
greeted  reverently  in  the  street  and  in  the  market-place, 
men  rising  up  before  them  as  they  passed ;  the  title  of  Rabbi 
was  universally  accorded  them ;  the  front  seats  of  the  syna- 
gogues were  set  apart  for  them ;  and  they  took  the  place  of 
honour  at  all  family  rejoicings,  that  they  might  discourse, 
incidentally,  to  the  company,  on  the  Law.  Wise  in  their 
generation,  they  fostered  this  homage  by  external  aids. 
Their  long  robes,  their  broad  phylacteries,  or  prayer  fillets, 
on  their  forehead  and  arm,  their  conspicuous  Tephillin,  with 
the  sacred  tassels  dangling  from  each  comer,  were  part  of 
themselves,  without  which  they  were  never  seen.  The 
people  gloried  in  them  as  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  its  dis- 
tinffuishin<]:  honour  above  all  other  nations.*  "  Learn  where 
18  wisdom,"  says  Baruch,  "where  is  strength,  where  is  under- 
standing. It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Canaan,  nor  seen  in 
Teman.  The  Hagarenes  seek  wisdom,  and  the  traders  of 
Meran  and  Teman,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers,  but 
they  have  not  found  out  the  way  of  wisdom,  or  discovered 
her  path.  God  has  found  out  the  whole  way  of  wisdom, 
and  hath  given  it  to  His  servant  Jacob,  and  to  Israel,  His 
beloved."^  Jerusalem  was,  naturally,  while 'the  Temple  tkiaetiL 
worship  continued,  the  head-quarters  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Rabbis,  but  they  were  found  in  all  the  synagogue  towns 
both  of  Judea  and  Galilee.  They  formed  the  members  of 
the  local,  ecclesiastical,  and  criminal  courts  over  the  country, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  virtually  controlled  the  authorities,  and 
thus  framed  the  religious  and  general  law  for  the  nation  at 
large,  so  far  as  allowed  by  the  Romans.  Their  activity 
never  rested.  Whether  as  guests  from  the  Holy  City,  or  as 
residents,  they  pervaded  the  land,  visiting  every  school  and 
Bjmagogue,  to  extend  their  influence  by  teaching  and  ex- 
hortations. A  Rabbi,  indeed,  could  move  from  place  to 
place  with  little  trouble,  for,  in  most  cases,  he  lived  by  trade 
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x^xiv.  or  handicraft,  and  could  thus  unite  business  and  religion  in 
his  missionary  journeys.  Their  ceaseless  circuits  are  painted 
in  the  Targum  on  Deborah^s  song.  It  makes  the  prophetess 
say — ^^  I  am  sent  to  praise  the  Scribes  of  Israel,  who  ceased 
noty  in  the  evil  times,  to  expound  the  Law.  It  was  bea.i- 
tiful  to  see  how  they  sat  in  the  synagogues^  and  taught  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Law ;  how  they  uttered  the  bless- 
ings, and  confessed  the  truth  before  God.  They  neglected 
their  own  affairs,  and  rode  on  asses  round  the  whole  land, 
and  sat  for  judgment'*  The  paraphrase  is  an  anachronism 
when  applied  to  the  age  of  the  Judges,  but  it  vividly  illus- 
trates Rabbinical  zeal  in  the  days  of  Christ^ 

Soon  after  His  return  to  Capernaum,  an  incident  occurred 
which  led  to  the  first  open  difference  between  Jesus  and 
this  all-powerful  order.  The  crowds  had  gathered  in  such 
numbers  at  Peters  house,  that  not  only  the  house  itself^ 
but  the  space  before  it,  was  once  more  fulL  Among  the 
audience  were  Scribes  from  all  parts,  to  see  if  they  should 
unite  with  the  new  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
purposes,  or  take  measures  against  it.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  town,  the  house  was  only 
a  single  very  low  story  high,  with  a  flat  roof,  reached  by  a 
stairway  from  the  yard  or  court,  *  and  Jesus  may  have  stood 
near  the  door,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  address  the 
crowd  outside,  as  well  as  those  in  the  chamber.^  Possibly, 
however,  there  were  two  stories  in  this  particular  house,  as 
there  must  Iiave  been  in  some  in  the  town,  and  in  that  case 
the  upper  one  would  likely  be  a  large  room — the  "  upper  " 
and  best  chamber — ^such  as  was  often  used  elsewhere  by 
Rabbis,  for  reading  and  expounding  the  Law  to  their  dis- 
Ljghtfoo*.  ciples,^®  and  Jesus  may  have  stood  near  the  open  window, 
DeiitMoh,Ein  SO  as  to  bc  heard  both  outside  and  Avithin.^^ 

Tag  in 

capenuiuin,  From  somc  favourable  spot  He  was  addressing  the  tliickly 
crowded  audience  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  long 
prophesied,  and  now,  at  last,  in  their  midst,  when  four  men 
approached  bearing  a  sick  person,  on  a  hammock  slung 
between  them.  It  proved  to  be  a  man  entirely  paralyzed. 
Unable  to  make  their  way  through  the  throng,  the  Ix^arcrs 
went  round  the  house  to  see  what  should  be  done.     Thev 
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had  likely  come  from  a  distance,  and  thus  were  too  late  to  otarmxiv 
get  at  once  near  the  great  Healer.  The  outside  stdrs  to  the 
rooi^  however,  offered  them  a  solution  of  their  difficulty. 
The  sick  man  was  bent  on  getting  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
willingly  let  them  raise  him,  which  they  were  able  to  do 
by  fastening  cords  to  the  hammock,  and  pulling  it  up,  after 
they  themselves  had  got  to  the  top  by  the  narrow  and 
ladder-like  steps. 

Their  trembling  burden  once  safely  on  the  roof,  the  rest. 
was  easy.     Eastern  houses  are,  in  many  ways,  very  different 
from  ours,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  the  lightness 
of  the  roof.     Rafters  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  side  walls, 
about  three  feet  apart^  and  on  these  short  sticks  are  put,  till 
the  whole  space  b  covered.    Over  these,  again,  a  thick  coating 
of  brushwood,  or  of  some  common  bush,  is  spread.  A  coat  of 
mortar  comes  next,  burying  and  levelling  all  beneath  it,  and 
on  this  again  is  spread  marl  or  earth,  which  is  rolled  flat 
and  hard.^     Many  roo&,  indeed,  are  much  slighter— earth  «  uaAtmn 
closely  rolled  or  beaten  down,  perhaps  mixed  with  ashes, 
lime,  and  chopped  straw, — being  aU  the  OAvners  can  afford,  and 
thus,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  common  to  see  grass  growing  on 
the  house-top  after  the  rains,  and  repairs  of  cracks  made  by 
the  sun's  rays  are  often  needed  in  the  hot  season,  to  prevent 
heavy  leakage.^     It  is  thus  easy  to  break  up  a  roof  when  »  jmb. 
necessary,  and  it  is  often  done.    The  earth  is  merely  scraped    JSSf^,^ 
back  from  a  part,  and  the  thorns  and  short  sticks  removed,    o^dl^i. 
till  an  opening  of  the  required  size  is  made.^*  **  bS^SJ 

Through  some  such  simple  roofing  the  four  bearers  now 
opened  a  space  large  enough  to  let  down  the  sick  man  into 
the  chamber  where  Jesus  stood.®  Cords  tied  to  the  couch 
made  the  rest  easy,  and  the  paralytic  was  presently  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  He  lay  there,  the  living  dead,  but  his  outward 
troubles  were  not  his  greatest.  Looking  on  his  calamity 
as  a  punishment  from  God  for  past  sins, — perhaps  feeling 
that  it  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  a  vicious  life, — he  was 
even  more  sorely  stricken  in  spirit  than  in  body.  No  one, 
he  felt,  could  help  him  but  He  to  reach  whom  had  been 
Ills  deepest  wish.  To  be  healed  within,  was  even  more  with 
Him  than  to  be  restored  to  outward  health.    He  had  nothing 
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;n  AP.  xxxiY.  to  say ;  perLaps  he  could  not  speak,  for  palsy  often  hinders 
articulation.  But  his  eyes  told  his  whole  story,  and  He 
before  whom  he  had  thus  strangely  come  read  it  at  a  glanc3. 
He  was  still  a  young  man,  which  in  itself  awakened  sympathy, 
but  he  had,  besides,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  near,  by  whatever 
means,  and  the  humility  which  sought  cleansing  from  guilt 
more  than  restoration  to  health,  shown  a  recognition  of  Christ's 
higher  dignity  as  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  blessings.  With 
an  endearing  word  used  by  teachers  to  disciples,  or  by 
superiors  in  age  or  rank,  Jesus  flashed  the  light  of  hope  on 
his  troubled  spirit.  "  My  child,"  said  He,  "  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee." 

It  was  a  wondrous  utterance,  and  must  have  sounded  still 
more  strangely,  when  thus  first  heard,  than  to  us,  who  have 
been  familiar  with  it  from  childhood.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  Him  admit,  even  by  a  passing  word,  His  own  sinful- 
ness ;  He  showed  no  humility  before  God  as  a  sinner ;  never 
sought  pardon  at  His  hands.  Yet  no  Rabbi  approached 
Him  in  opposition  to  all  that  was  wrong,  for  He  went  even 
beyond  the  act  to  the  sinful  desire.  The  standard  He 
demanded  was  no  less  than  the  awful  perfection  of  God- 
But  those  round  Him  heard  Him  now  rise  above  any  mere 
tacit  assumption  of  this  sinless  purity  by  His  setting 
Himself  in  open  contrast  to  sinners,  in  His  claim  not  only 
to  announce  the  forpveness  of  sins  by  God,  but.  Himself^  to 
dispense  it.  He  pardons  the  sins  of  the  repentant  creature 
before  Him  on  His  own  authority,  as  a  King,  which  it  would 
be  contradictory  to  have  done  had  He  Himself  been  con- 
scious of  having  sin  and  guilt  of  His  own.  It  was  clear 
that  He  could  have  ventured  on  no  such  assumption  of  the 
prerogative  of  God,  had  He  not  felt  in  Himself  an  absolute 
harmony  of  spiritual  nature  with  Him,  so  that  He  only 

» unnwim.      uttered  what  He  knew  was  the  divine  wilL^    It  was  at 
cHindio»i«k«it,  ^^^  ^  proclamation   of  His  own  sinlessness,  and  of  His 

kingly  dignity  as  the  Messiah,  in  whose  hands  had   been 
placed  the  rule  over  the  new  theocracy. 

The  Rabbis  felt,  in  a  moment,  all  that  such  words  implied. 
Their  only  idea  of  a  reli^ous  teacher  was  that  he  should 
never  venture  a  word  on  his  own  authority,  but  slavbhl^ 
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follov^  other  earlier  Rabbis.    They  had  all  the  conservatism  ohapjkxxiv 

of  lawyers.     One  Beth-din  could  not  put  aside  the  decision 

of  another,  unless  it  was  superior  in  wisdom  and  numbers,  ^^ "  Dwwboui^. 

and  how  little  likely  it  was  that,  even  in  such  a  case,  any 

decision  should  be  superseded,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 

that  for  any  one  to  dispute  with  a  Rabbi  or  murmur  against 

him,  or  to  hesitate  in  accepting  and  obeying  his  every  word, 

was  no  less  a  crime  than  to  do  the  same  towards  God  Himself.^^  if  Einonm^ngw 

Even  the  people  had  caught  the  spirit  of  changeless  con* 

servatism  from  their  teachers,  for,  when  John  Hyrcanua,  with 

a  kindly  view  to  relieve  them  from  an  almost  intolerable 

burden,  ventured  to  prohibit  some  trifling  Rabbinical  rules 

of  the  Pharisees,  his  well-meant  liberality,  instead  of  gaining 

him  fftvour,  excited  hatred  against  him  as  an  intruder  and 

innovator. ^^    The  type  of  a  strict  Rabbi  found  its  ideal  in  »  DeNbbouK 

Schammai,  the  rival  of  Hillel,  and  founder  of  the  school 

which  was  most  bitter  against  Jesus.     It  was  not  enough 

that  he  sought  to  make  even  young  children  fast  through 

the  whole  day  of  Pardon :  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

he  had   the   roof  taken  from  the  room  in  which  lay  his 

(laughter-in-law  and  her  new-bom  son,  to  have  a  tent  raised 

over  them,  that  the  baby  might  be  able  to  keep  the  feast."    »  vereatomg 

The  lofty  words  of  Jesus  at  once  caught  the  ears  of  the 
lawyers  on  the  watch.  They  sounded  new,  and  to  be  new 
was  to  be  dangerous.  Nothing  in  Judmsm  had  been  left 
unfixed ;  *  every  religious  act,  and  indeed,  every  act  whatever, 
must  follow  minutely  prescribed  rules.  The  Law  knew 
no  such  form  as  an  official  forgiving  of  sins,  or  absolution. 
The  leper  might  be  pronounced  clean  by  the  priest,  and  a 
transgressor  might  present  a  sin-oftering  at  the  Temple,  and 
transfer  his  guUt  to  it,  by  laying  his  hands  on  its  head  and 
owning  his  fault  before  God,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  by  the 
priest  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  was  an  atonement  that  "  covered  "  his  sins  from  the 
ej^es  of  Jehovah,  and  pledged  his  forgiveness.  But  that 
forgiveness  was  the  direct  act  of  God  ;  no  human  lips  dared 
pronounce  it  It  was  a  special  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,^®  *  S  m.?  .^' 
and  even  should  mortal  man  venture  to  declare  it,  he  could  tTk"**^ 
only  do  so  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  by  His  immediate 
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CHAP,  XXXIV  authorization.  But  Jesus  had  spoken  in  His  own  name.  He 
had  not  hinted  at  being  empowered  by  God  to  act  for  Him. 
The  Scribes  were  greatly  excited ;  whispers,  ominous  head- 
shakings,  dark  looks,  and  pious  gesticulations  of  alarm,  showed 
that  they  were  ill  at  ease.  **  He  should  have  sent  him  to  the 
priest  to  present  his  sin-offering,  and  have  it  accepted :  it  is 
blasphemy  to  speak  of  foraying  sins,  He  is  intruding 
on  the  divine  rights."  The  blasphemer  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning,   his  body  hung  on   a    tree,  and  then 

»  Lot.  94. !«.    buried  with  shame.^^     "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  One, 
^"^  God?" 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy,  now  muttered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Rabbis  present,  was  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  ended, 
after  a  time,  on  Calvary ;  and  He  knew  it     The  genius  oi 
Rabbinbm  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  His  "  new 
teaching,"     Christ  required  a  change  of  heart;  the  Rabbis, 
instruction ;  He  looked  at  the  motive  of  an  act ;  they,  at  its 
strict  accordance  to  legal  forms ;  He  contented  Himself  with 
implanting  a  principle  of  pure  and  loving  obedience  in  the 
breast,  which  should  make  men  a  law  to  themselves :  they 
taught  that  every  detail  of  religious  observance,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave, — to  the  very  smallest, — should  be  pre- 
scribed, and  rigidly  followed  in  every  formal  particular.    He 
promised  the  Divine  Spirit  to  aid  His  followers  to  a  perfect 
obedience ;  the  Rabbis  enforced  obedience  by  the  terrors  oi 
•  pnmA       the  Church  courts,  which  they  controlled.^*     Resting  thus 
fljraog,  xiL    on  wholly  different  conceptions ;  the  Rabbi,  self-sati^ed  in 
the  observance  of  external  rites  and  requirements;    Jesus 
repudiating  merit,  and  basing  His  kingdom  on  the  willing 
service  of  humble  and  grateful  love,  the  only  question  was 
how  long,  in  an  intolerant  theocracy,  active  hostility  might 
be  averted.     The  lowly,  wandering,  GalilsBan  teacher,  who 
despised  long  robes  and  phylacteries,  and  associated  with  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  from  whom  the  Rabbis  shrank  as  accursed 
for  not  knowing  the  Rabbinical  law ;  who  had  no  license  aa 
teacher  from  any  Beth-din ;  who  had  attended  no  Beth-ha- 
Midrasch,  or  Rabbis*  School  of  the  Law,  and  was  thus  a 
mere  untrained   layman,  usurping  clerical  functions, 
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instinctively  suspected  and  hated,  though  they  could  not  ohaf^xh 
afifect  to  despise  Him.     The  kingdom  of  God  which  He 
preached  was,  moreover,  something  new  and  irregular.   In  the 
words  of  Baruch,^  they  expected  that  all  who  kept  the  Law  •  bmmh  4.  a. 
in  their  sense,  would,  in  return,  have  eternal  life  as  a  right, 
as  indeed,  one  of  their  proverbs  plainly  put  it, — "  He  who 
buys  the  words  of  the  Law,  buys  everlasting  life."^*  Esteeming  "  p.  Ai»th. 
themselves  blamelessly  righteous,^  they  not  only  despised  •  JJJ;^^,, 
others,  but  claimed  Heaven,  as  the  special  favourites  of    '^«^»» 
God   It  must,  therefore,  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme, 
to  hear  Jesus  demand  humility  and  repentance,  and  faith  in 
Himself,  ss  the  universal  conditions  of  entrance  into  the 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  to  be  confoimded  with  the  crowd  on 
whom  they  looked  as   Brahmins  on   Sudras;    and  to  be 
stripped   of  their  boasting,  and  even  of    their  hopes  of 
future  political  glory,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  and 
purely  spiritual  theocracy,  in   the  place  of  the  national 
restoration  of  which  they  dreamed,  with  themselves  at  its 
head.**     Only  a  spark  was  wanting  to  set  their  hostility  •  wwrig.. 
ablaze  and  this  had  now  been  supplied.  5£**  *"* 

For  the  time  they  were  helpless,  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  Jesus,  but  this  only  increased  their 
bitterness,  on  their  finding  that  He  had  kept  His  eyes  on 
them,  and  knew  their  thoughts.  They  were  now  still  more 
confused  by  His  openly  asking  them,  **  Why  they  were 
thinking  evil  in  their  hearts  ?"  He  had  long  felt  that  He 
could  not  hope  to  make  any  healthy  impression  on  a  class 
who  affected  to  regard  Him  as  half  beside  Himself  on 
religious  matters,*^  and  as  one  who  had  set  Himself  up  as  a"^  JS?2«.S: 
Rabbi,  and  excited  the  people  against  their  teachers.  He  «CQr.fi.u 
knew  that  they  put  the  worst  construction  on  all  He  said, 
and  were  laying  up  matter  for  future  open  attack.  But  no 
passing  thought  of  fear  disturbed  Him.  He  had  come  to 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  at  once  accepted  the  challenge 
which  their  hostile  looks  and  bearings  implied.  Without 
waiting  to  be  assailed.  He  suddenly  asked  them,  "Which 
is  easier?  To  say  to  this  paralytic.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  or 
to  say,  Rise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  go  ?  *'  There  might  be 
deception  about  the  forgiveness,  for  no  one  could  tell  if  the 
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CF  %p.  XXXIV.  absolution  were  of  any  avail,  but  there  could  be  none  respect- 
ing the  cure  of  a  helpless  living  corpse.  Turning  to  the  bed 
without  waiting  an  answer,  He  continued — in  irresistible 
self-vindication — "That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of 
Man  has  authority  on  the  earth  to  forgive  sins^ — ^Rise,  poor 
man,  take  up  the  mat  on  which  you  have  been  lying,  and  go 
home."  It  was  enough ;  sensibility  and  power  of  motion 
returned  to  the  helpless  limbs ;  muscles  and  nerves  lost  thdr 
torpor;  strength  poured  once  more  through  the  veins. 
Slowly,  scarce  realizing  what  it  meant,  he  rose,  little  by 
little,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  deliverer,  till,  at  last,  he  stood  erect 
before  Him,  to  sink  at  His  knees  again  in  grateful  adoration. 
But  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  stay.  Stepping  back,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  Jesus,  by  a  look,  motioned  him  to 
retire,  and  lifting  the  mat,^  he  did  so,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
his  helper,  as  he  made  his  way  backward  through  the  awe- 
stricken  crowd. 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  Scribes  were,  for  the  time, 
discomfited.  Amazement  and  fear  mingled  with  religions 
awe.  "  We  never  saw  it  thus,"  cried  some,  while  o^ers, 
with  true  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  broke  out  into  pmi^ 
of  God  who  had  given  such  power  to  men.  Meanwliile, 
Jesus  glided  out  of  the  apartment^  sad  at  heart,  for  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  had  fallen  on  Uis  soid. 

A  number  of  disciples  must,  by  this  time,  have  been 
gained  in  different  parts,  but  the  inner  circle  gathered  by 
Jesus,  as  His  personal  followers,  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  few 
whom  he  had  first  "  called."  Another  was,  now,  however, 
to  be  added  to  their  number.  Capernaum,  as  a  busy  trad- 
ing town,  on  the  mai'ches  between  the  dominions  of  Philip 
and  those  of  Antipas,  and,  from  its  being  on  the  high  road 

■  Aer...  between  Damascus  and  Ptolcmais,^^  had  a  strong  staff  of 
custom-house  officers,  or  publicans,*  to  use  the  common  name. 
The  traffic  landed  at  Capernaum  from  across  the  Lake,  or 
shipped  from  it,  had  to  pay  dues,  and  so  had  all  that 
entered  or  left  the  town  in  other  directions.  There  were 
tolls  on  the  highways,  and  on  the  bridges,  and  at  each 
place  the  humbler  grades  of  publicans  were  required,  while 
a  few  of  a  higher  rank  had  charge  of  the  aggregate  receipts 
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of  the  minor  offices  of  the  district.      These  officials  were  ohap.  xxxrv 
often  fireemen,  or  even  slaves  of  the  larger  farmers  of  the 
local  imposts;   sometimes   natives  of  the  part^  and  even 
poor  Roman  citizens.     The  whole  class,  however,  had  a 
bad  name  for  greed  and  exaction.^    So  loud,  indeed,  and  »  lit.  zxt.  n ; 
serious,  did  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  Roman  world    »d  quidl  l 
become  at  the  tyranny  and  plunderings  thus  suffered,  that,    Sm!**"' 
a  generation  later,  Nero  proposed  to  the  Senate  to  do  away 
with  taxes  altogether,  though  the  idea  resulted  only  in  an 
official  admission  that  the  "greed  of  the  publicans  must 
be  repressed,  lest  they  should  at  last,  by  new  vexations^ 
render  the  public  burdens  intolerable."  ^     The  underlings,  n  Tac.  abo. 
especially,  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  grinding  the    ^'^ 
people:    and  the  checks  they   caused  to  commerce,   the 
trouble  they  gave  by  reckless  examination  of  goods,  and  by 
tedious  delays ;   by  false  entries,  and  illegal  duties ;   made 
them  intensely  hated.     "  Bears  and  lions,"  said  a  proverb, 
"  might  be  the  fiercest  wild  beasts  in  the  forests,  but  publi- 
cans and  informers  were  the  worst  in  the  cities."  *^    The  «  s«ob.  s  rm 
Jews,  who  bore  the  Roman  yoke  with  more  impatience  than 
Any  other  nation,  and  shunned  all  contact  with  foreigners, 
excommunicated  every  Israelite  who  became  a  publican,  and 
declared  him  incompetent  to  bear  witness  in  their  courts, 
and  the  disgrace  extended  to  his  whole  family.     Nobody 
was  allowed  to  take  alms  from  one,  or  to  ask  him  to  change 
money  for  them.     They  were  even  classed  with  highway  rob- 
bers and  murderers,*^  or  with  harlots,  heathen,  and  sinners.  "^N«hf 
No  strict  Jew  would  eat,  or  even  hold  intercourse,  with 
them.**  » iirf.-zuiiM-? 

,      _  _  In  Heriog, 

With  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  «^"i  ^^^ 
JesuB  resolved  to  receive  one  of  this  proscribed  order  into 
the  inner  group  of  His  followers.  With  a  wide  and  generous 
charity  He  refused  to  condemn  a  whole  class.  That  they 
were  outcasts  from  society  was  a  special  reason  why  He,  the 
Son  of  Man,  should  seek  to  win  them  to  a  better  life.  He 
refused  to  admit  anything  wrong  in  pajHlng  tribute  to  Caesar,*^  •*  ^«  ^- " 
and  hence  saw  no  sin  in  its  collection.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  a  publican  not  being  just  and  faithful,  alike  to  the 
people  and  to  the  State,  and  He  had  seen  for  Himself  that 
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flBAP.iixxiy  there  were  some  against  whom  nothing  could  be  justly 
urged.'  It  was,  moreover,  a  fundamental  principle  with  Him, 
that  the  worst  of  men,  if  they  sincerely  repented,  and  turned 
to  God,  should  be  gladly  received,  as  prodigal  sons  who 
sought  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  Father  in  heaven.  lie 
had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  He 
sought  to  proclaim  to  mankind  that  He  despaired  of  none, 
by  recognizing,  in  the  most  hopeless,  the  possibility  of  good- 
Looking  abroad  on  the  world  with  a  divine  love  and  com- 
passion that  knew  no  distinction  of  race  or  calling,  He 
designed  to  show,  at  its  very  birth,  that  the  kingdom  He  came 
to  establish  was  open  to  all  humanity,  and  that  the  only 
condition  of  citizenship  was  spiritual  fitness. 

Among  the  publicans,  at  one  of  the  posts  for  collecting 
duties,  at  Capernaum,  was  one  whom  his  name,  Levi,  marked 
as  belonging  to  the  old  priestly  tribe,  though,  perhaps,  bom 
in  Galilee,  and  now  sunk  to  so  questionable  a  position.  He 
had  another  name,  Matthew,  however,  by  which  he  is  bettci 
known  as  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  author  of  the  first 
Gospel.  His  business  was  to  examine  the  goods  passing  either 
way  on  the  great  high  road  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
neighbouring  tetrarchs,  to  enter  them  on  the  official  record, 
to  take  the  duties  and  credit  them  in  his  books,  in  order, 
finally,  to  pay  over  the  gross  proceeds,  at  given  times,  to  the 
local  tax-farmer.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  his  clerkly  habits 
as  a  publican,  that  we  owe  to  him  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  Alpheus,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
James  the  Less.     They  may,  however,  have  been  different 

'  JSi Lit  ptirsons,  as  the  name  was  a  very  common  one ;  ^  and  we 
know  that  there  were  two  Judes,  two  Simons,  and  two 
called  James,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Jesus. 

Doubtless  Levi,  or  Matthew,  had  shown  an  interest  in 
the  new  Teacher,  and  had  been  among  the  crowds  that 
thronged  Him.  The  quick  eye  of  Jesus  had  read  his  heart, 
and  seen  his  sincerity.  Though  a  publican,  he  was  a  Jew, 
and  showed  repentance  and  hopeful  trust,  which  made  him 
a  true  son  of  Abraham.  The  booth  in  which,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  he  sat  at  his  duties,  was  at  the  harbour  of  the  town. 
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on  the  way  to  the*  shore  where  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  oHAr.xwav 
addressing  the  throngs  who  now  always  followed  Him,  and  it 
needed  only  a  look  and  a  word  of  the  Master,  to  make  him 
throw  np  his  office,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  Him.  At  the 
command  of  Jesus  he  "  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  Him  ;** 
not,  of  course,  on  the  moment,  for  he  would  have  to  take 
formal  steps  to  release  himself,  and  would  require  to  settle 
his  accounts  with  his  superior,  before  he  was  free.  Hence- 
forth, however,  he  attended  Him  who  soon  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  Jesus,  and  His 
admission  of  a  publican  as  a  disciple  could  not  fail  to 
irritate  His  enemies  still  more.  But  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
His  course.  Sent  to  the  lost,  He  gladly  welcomed,  to  His 
inmost  circle,  one  of  their  number  in  whom  He  saw  the 
germs  of  true  spiritual  life,  in  calm  disregard  of  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  time,  and  all  the  false  religious  narrowness  of 
His  fellow  countrymen,  and  their  ecclesiastical  leaders.  He 
desired,  in  the  choice  of  a  publican  as  apostle,  to  embody 
visibly  His  love  for  sinners,  and  show  the  quickening  virtue 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  in  the  most  unlikely. 

An  act  so  entirely  new  and  revolutionary,  in  the  best 
sense,  was  too  momentous  in  the  eyes  of  Matthew  to  pass 
unnoticed.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  day  for  the  mul- 
titudes whom  the  narrow  self-righteousness  of  the  Rabbis 
had  branded  as  under  the  curse  of  God,  and  had  condemned 
as  hopeless  before  Him.  The  new  "  caU  "  of  Jesus  was  in 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  for  Abraham 
had  been  separated  even  from  his  tribe,  and  Moses  summoned 
only  the  Jews  to  found  the  theocracy  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish. The  "  call"  which  Matthew  had  obeyed  was  as  infinitely 
comprehensive  as  the  earlier  ones  had  been  rigidly  exclusive. 
It  showed  that  all  would  be  admitted  to  the  society  Jesus 
was  setting  up,  whatever  their  social  position,  if  they  had 
spiritual  fitness  for  membership.  Caste  was  utterly  dis- 
allowed :  before  the  great  Teacher,  all  men,  as  such,  were 
recognized  as  equally  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  take  this  for  granted,  we  cannot 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  this  new  principle  inaugu- 
rated, or  its  astounding  novelty.     A  Brahmin,  who  should 
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oHAP.  XXXIV.  proclaim  it  in  India,  and  illustrate  the  social  enfranchise- 

ment  he  taught,  by  raising  a  despised  Pariah  to  his  intimate 

intercourse  and  friendship,  would  be  the  only  counterpart  we 

can  imagine  at  this  day. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Matthew  should  celebrate 

"  Lnv««.       an  event  so  unique  as  his  call  by  a  "great  feast •^  in  his 

j;i*-«;  „  house,"  in  honour  of  Jesus;  and  no  less  so  that  he  should 

liatt.9.10— 17.  ^      '  ^' 

invite  a  large  number  of  his  class,  to  rejoice  with  him  at  the 
new  era  opened  to  them,  or  that  He  should  extend  the  invi- 
tation to  his  friends  of  the  proscribed  classes  generally.  A 
number  of  persons  in  bad  odour  with  their  more  correct  fel- 
low-citizens were,  hence,  brought  together  by  him,  alongwith 
the  publicans  of  the  locality,  to  do  Jesus  honour :  persons 
branded  by  public  opinion  as  "  sinners,"  a  name  given  indiscri- 
minately to  usurers,  gamblers,  thieves,  publicans,  shepherds, 
*'  TkniLzzT.i  and  sellers  of  fruit  grown  in  the  sabbath  years.^^  It  might 
have  seemed  doubtful  whether  Jesus  would  sit  down  with 
such  a  company,  for,  even  with  us,  it  would  be  a  bold 
step  for  any  public  teacher  to  join  a  gathering  of  persons  in 
bad  repute.  The  admission  of  Matthew  to  the  discipleship 
must  have  seemed  to  many  a  great  mistake.  Nothing  could 
more  certainly  damage  the  prospects  of  Jesus  with  the 
influential  classes,  or  create  a  wider  or  deeper  prejudice 
and  distrust.  But  nothing  weighed  for  a  moment  with  Hun 
against  truth  and  right.  His  soul  was  filled  with  a  grand 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and  no  false  or  narrow  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  day  could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  readiest  cheerfulness, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  the  pleasures  of  friendly  social 
intercourse  with  the  strange  assembly. 

The  Rabbis  had  hardly  as  yet  made  up  their  minds  liow 
to  act  respecting  Him.  They  had  attended  John's  preaching 
though  they  did  not  submit  to  His  baptism,  which  would 
have  been  to  own  his  sweeping  charges  against  their  order, 
as  a  brood  of  serpents.  But  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  attacked 
them.  He  would  fain  have  won  them,  as  well  as  the  people, 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  preached  this  kingdom, 
and  the  need  of  righteousness :  had  honoured  Moses  and  the 
prophets :  had  pressed,  as  His  great  precepts,  the  love  of 
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Grod  and  our  neighbour ;  and  in  all  these  matters  the  Pharisees  gkap^^xxtt. 

could  support  HiuL     He  had  enforced  moderation  on  ffia 

disciples,  and  had  sought  intercourse  with  the  Rabbis^  rather 

than  shunned  it.     His  reply  to  their  earlier  opposition  was 

gentle,  though  unanswerable.     No  doubt  He  knew  from  the 

first  that  they  would  reject  His  overtures,  but  it  was  none 

the  less  right  to  seek  to  woo  them  to  friendship,  that  they 

might  enter  His  kingdom  if  they  would.^®     Had  they  joined  >•  Matt  9.  fi,  la; 

Him,  their  influence  would  have  aided  His  work :  if  they 

refused,  He  had  done  His  part.     He  did,  indeed,  win  some^ 

Here  and  there  a  Rabbi  humbled  himself  to  follow  Him 

though  He  did  not  belong  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  deadly 

opponent  of  their  cherished  traditions.     Others  hesitated, 

but  some  even  of  the  leading  Pharisees,  as  at  Capernaum, 

invited  Him   to   their  houses  and  tables,  listened  to  His 

teaching,   reasoned  modestly  with  Him,  and  treated  Him, 

every  way,  with  respect.     He  was  looked  upon  by  them  as 

a  friend  of  the  nation,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi  was  willingly 

riven  Him.^^  ••  M«tt  a.  w? 

O  17, 10  •  19. 1& 

But  it  became  clearer,  each  day,  that  there  could  be  no     Mirkl4.«8. 
alliance  between  views  so  opposed  as  His  and  theirs.    Where 
action  was  needed  He  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal  His 
difference  from  them,  and  Matthew's  feast  was  an  occasion 
on  which  a  great  principle  demanded  decisive  expression. 

To  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Pharisees  at  large,  nothing  could 
be  more  unbecoming  and  irregular  than  the  presence  of 
Jesus  at  Matthew's  feast.  To  be  Levitically  "  clean,"  was 
the  supreme  necessity  of  their  religious  lives.  They  re- 
garded themselves  as  true  friends  of  their  race,  and  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  But  they  looked  at 
men  not  simply  as  such,  but  through  the  cold  superficial 
medium  of  an  artificial  theology,  which  dried  up  their 
sympathy.  Their  philanthropy  was  narrowed  to  the  limits 
of  Levitical  purity.  Publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  mass 
of  the  lower  classes,  were,  to  a  Pharisee,  hopelessly  lost^ 
because  of  their  "  uncleanness,"  and  he  shrank  from  all  con- 
tact with  them.  He  might  wish  to  save,  but  he  dared  not 
touch,  or  come  near  them,  and  so  left  them  to  their  misery 
and  sin.    No  Pharisee  would  receive  a  person  as  a  guest  if  he 
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suspected  that  he  was  a  ^^  sinner."^  He  would  not  let  one 
of  tiie  "  Amhaaretz" — the  common  people — ^touch  him.*^  It 
was  unlawful  to  come  into  their  company,  even  with  the  holy 
design  of  inducing  them  to  read  the  Law,^  and  it  was 
defilement  to  take  food  from  them,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
stranger,  or  even  to  touch  a  knife  belonging  to  thcm.^ 
The  thousands  "  unclean  "  from  mere  ignorance,  or  from 
their  callings,  or  from  carelessness,  were  an  "abomination,** 
"vermin,"  "unclean  beasts,"  and  "twice  accursed."**  And 
as  to  touch  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  "conunon  people," 
defiled  every  Pharisee  alike,  the  touch  of  those  of  a  Pha- 
risee of  a  lower  grade  of  Lcvitical  purity  defiled  one  of  a 
higher.  Like  the  Essenes,  one  Pharisee  avoided  the  con- 
tact of  another  less  strict,  and,  therefore,  of  a  lower  rank  o^ 
holiness.*^ 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  as  if  a  Brahmin  had  out- 
raged every  idea  of  Hindoo  religion  and  morals,  by  sitting 
down  at  a  meal  mth  Sudras,  when  the  Rabbis  at  Capernaum 
saw  and  heard  of  Jesus  reclining  at  table  among  a  promis- 
cuous gathering  of  publicans  and  sinners.*^ 

They  had  not  yet,  however,  come  to  open  controveiBj^* 
with  Him,  and  contented  themselves  with  contemptuous 
taunts  about  Him  to  the  disciples,  who,  as  Jews,  must  have 
at  least  formerly  shared  the  sovereign  contempt  felt  for 
such  hated  social  outcasts.  Even  to  hold  a  religious  service 
with  them  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  Law,  but  to  join 
them  on  a  footing  of  friendly  intercourse  I  "  Founder  of  a 
new  Jtoly  kingdom  of  God,  and  recline  at  table  with 
publicans  and  sinners  1  "s  How  keenly  such  words  must  have 
wounded  men  like  Peter,  and  the  small  knot  of  disciples  as 
yet  round  Jesus,  may  be  imagined.  They  had  been  taught 
in  the  school  of  the  Baptist,  an  earnest  Jew,  who  had 
enforced  ultra-Pharisaic  Judaism.  The  early  scruples  of 
Peter  survived  even  to  apostolic  times.*^  James  was  a 
Nazarite,  if  we  can  trust  tradition,  till  his  death,**  and  even 
Matthew,  the  priestly  publican,  for  his  name  Levi  shows  him 
to  have  been  of  priestly  race,  is  said  to  have  eaten,  through  life, 
only  fruit,  vegetables,  and  bread,  but  no  flesh.**  In  thcu 
perplexity  and  distress  they  appealed  to  Jesus. 
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It  was  weD  they  did  so,  for  their  distress  procured  for  all  ceapjcxxw 
ages  an  answer  of  divine  sweetness  and  grandeur.  "To 
whom  should  I  go  but  to  such  as  these  ?  The  whole  have 
no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.*  Turn  to  the 
prophets  whom  you  revere,  and  think  what  the  words  of 
Rosea  mean,^  *  I  desire  mercy  ^  and  not  sacrifice/ — acts  rather  •  hom»  «l  c 


than  offerings — ^practical  godliness,  not  legal  forms— divine  ^^^jfj^^ 
sympathy  with  the  lost,  rather  than  only  the  empty  show 
of  outward  worship — for  I  have  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  I  expect 
nothing  trom  men  who  think  they  are  righteous  and  despise 
others.*^  They  feel  no  need  of  me.  My  help  is  needed  •  Lai»  it.  •. 
for  just  such  *  sinners'  as  they  would  have  me  leave  to  J;^*5JJJS^ 
perish."  **•  ^ 

Jesus  had  not,  of  course,  the  bodily  sick  in  His  thoughts. 
He  spoke  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  too  sadly  marked  by  religious  shortcomings  and 
unworthiness.  The  guests  at  Matthew's  table  were,  doubt- 
less, more  or  less  open  to  accusations  of  covetousness, 
impurity,  indifference  to  morality  and  religion,  and  trouble- 
someness  as  citizens.  John  would  have  kept  himself  aloof 
from  them,  unless  they  came  as  penitents,  for  baptism.  He 
hcod  lived  in  wildernesses,  apart  from  men,  shrinking  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  great  world.  He  had  even  forbidden  lawful 
enjoyments  and  pleasures.  He  had  sought  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  the  lonely  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
far  from  men,  by  sternly  commanding  the  broken  hearts 
that  sought  peace  and  consolation  from  him,  to  live  lives 
of  Jewish  austerity  and  repentance.  Jesus  required  a 
change  of  heart  no  less  than  he,  but  He  did  not  lead  men 
out  of  the  world  to  secure  it,  or  burden  life  with  the  anxiety 
and  disquiet  of  an  outward  purity. 

He  came  trustfully  to  them  into  their  little  world,  bringing 
with  Him  a  heart  full  of  divine  benevolence  and  tender  gentle- 
ness. In  His  eyes  they  were  "sick,**  and  He  treated  them 
like  a  true  physician,  entering  into  all  their  interests,  sym- 
pathizing with  their  cares  and  sorrows,  realizing  their  special 
wants,  and  bearing  Himself  as  a  friend  among  friends.  They 
were  men,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  efforts 
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towards  a  nobler  life.    They  had  hearts  to  recognize  good 
ness,  and  might  thus  be  won  to  faith  in  Himself,  as  the  ideal  oi 
the  highest  spiritual  life.     Nothing  can  mark  the  grandeur  of 
His  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  more  than  that  He  thus  proposed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom  in  a  class  on  which 
the  priests  and  theologians,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  day, 
looked  down  with  haughty  contempt  and  moral  aversion.    It 
shows  how  deeply  He  looked  into  things,  that  He  recognized 
the  greater  openness  for  the  Truth,  of  castes  thus  discredited ; 
their  franker  and  more  decisive  bearing  towards  the  startling 
innovations  of  His  teaching ;  their  deeper  longing  for  peace  of 
conscience  and  reconciliation  to  God.     It  was  the  sense  of 
this  that  had  led  to  the  choice  of  His  first  disciples  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  this,  in  part,  that  led  to 
that  of  Matthew.     In  his  case,  however,  there  was,  also,  the 
proclamation  of  His  indifference  to  outward  distinctions,  or 
rules,  afterwards  formulated  by  Peter,  who  had  never  for-' 
gotten  the  lesson,  into  the  memorable  words — "  Of  a  truth 
I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but,  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
Aotkiaie.    accepted  of  Him."*^    A  truth  evident  enough  to-day,  but 
carrying  with    it,  when  inaugurated  by  Jesus,   an   entire 
revolution  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind. 

The  divine  charity  that  ran  so  counter  to  the  narrow  pride 
of  the  Rabbis  was  no  less  startling  to  the  disciples  of  John, 
but  there  were  other  difficulties  to  both.  No  open  breach 
had  yet  taken  place,  and  a  friendly  conference  might  explain 
much.  Jesus  had  silently  left  the  harsh  discipline  of  fasting 
behind,  and  had  prescribed  no  formal  rules  for  prayer,^  such 
OS  were  common  to  the  Rabbis  and  their  disciples,  and  to 
those  of  the  Baptist;  and  now  a  deputation  came  to  ask 
Him  for  an  explanation."'  The  law  of  Moses  had  appointed 
only  one  fast  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  the 
Rabbis  had  added  many,  both  public  and  private.  They 
enjoined  one  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  others  for  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  siege,  or  the  troubles  of  the  first  period  after  the  Cap 
tivity.  There  was  another  to  lament  the  day  on  which  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  had  been  finished, 
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and  every  public  calamity  op  emergency  was  signalized  by  oharxxxiv 

a  fast  specially  enjoined  by  the  authorities.     It  was  rathw 

to  private  fasts,  however,  that  allusion  was  made.     Strict 

Pharisees,  aiming  at  the   highest  degree  of  merit,  fasted 

voluntarily  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  to  commemorate, 

respectively,  the  going  up  of  Moses  to  the  Mount  on  the 

fifth  day,  to  receive  the  renewed  tables  of  the  Commandments, 

and  his  descent  on  the  second.     They  often  added  other 

fasts,*^  to  have  lucky  dreams,  and  to  obtain  their  interpre- "  ^gj^ ^^ 

tation,  for,  like  the  Essenes,  the  Pharisees  looked  on  fasts    ?^^ 

as  a  preparation  for  receiving  revelations.     They  fasted  also    ^  ^'^ 

to  avert  evil,  or  to  procure  some  good.     Mortification  and 

sdf-iiifliction  had  become  a  formal  religious  merit,  in  the 

mercenary  theology  of  the  day,  and  was  paraded  before  the 

world  by  some,  to  heighten  their  reputation  for  holiness.**  «  ibitcie. 

The  idea  had,  at  first,  risen  from  a  fancied  opposition  be- 

tween  the  body  and  the  soul ;   as  if  the  latter  could  only 

be  duly  raised  by  depressing  the  former.     But  asceticism 

was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God, 

which  laid  no  stress  on  meat,  or  drink,  or  abstinence  from 

them,  but  on  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy 

Ghost.** ^  ^  Bam,li,ll 

Ev^n  prayer  had  been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  system,  as 
part  of  **  the  hedge  of  the  Law,**  invented  by  the  Rabbis. 
No  one  could  lay  greater  stress  on  it  than  Jesus,  when  of- 
fered as  the  utterance  of  contrite  humility ;  but,  as  a  part  of 
a  system  of  merit  like  the  Rabbinical  theology  of  the  day, 
He  held  it  lightly.  No  precepts  could  be  more  worthy 
than  many  found,  even  yet,  in  the  Rabbis,  respecting  the 
true  worth  of  prayer  ;■  but,  in  practice,  these  higher  teachings 
had  fallen  into  wide  disuse.  It  had  come  to  be  tedious  for 
length,  and  abounded  in  repetitions.*^  Fixed  rules  for  cor-  m  Qtokwt,  & 
rect  prayer  were  taught,  with  fixed  hours,  and  prescribed  inttAr, 
forms,  and  superstitious  power  was  assigned  to  the  mere 
words.  The  householder  was  to  repeat  the  Sch'ma  in  his 
house  each  evening,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  To  say  it 
when  in  bed  was  like  grasping  a  two-edged  sword,  to  slay 
the  assaulting  demons.**  The  mere  form  of  prayer,  if  re-  •  Jj'JlJ*^ 
peated  rightly  and  often,  was  counted  as  merit  laid  up  in    JSS?!?? 


S8  THS  LST^  or  CHBUT. 

JHAP.  XXXIV  heaven.    To  repeat  the  Schema  was,  in  fact,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Rabbis,    ^^to  make  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  one'i 

It  could  not  be  doubtful  how  Jesus  would  bear  HiuiscU 
to  views  so  opposed  to  inner  and  spiritual  religion.  Silently 
omitting  any  reference  to  the  objection  respecting  prayer, 
He  addressed  Himself  to  the  question  of  fiasting.  ^^  His  pre- 
sence with  His  disciples  was  like  that  of  a  bridegroom  with 

•  wuMT.nM),  His  companions,  during  the  marriage  rejoicings.^  Could 
toot,  n.  171.  He  ask  tiiem  to  fast  while  He  was  with  them  ?  It  would  be 
fUSmln'n  *^^®  f^^  them  to  do  so  when  He  was  taken  away  £h>m  them. 

They  would  fast  then  1**  Seizing  the  opportunity,  and  ad- 
dressing the  disciples  of  John  especially,  He  went  even 
further.  ^^John  had  sought  to  do  what  was  worse  than 
hopeless — to  renew  the  old  theocracy,  by  merely  external 
reform ;  to  patch  up  the  old  and  torn  robe  of  Judaism,  and 
make  it  serve  a  new  age.  It  was  as  vain  as  a  man's  sewing 
a  piece  of  raw  unteazled  cloth  on  the  rent  of  an  old  gar- 
ment; the  patch  could  only  tear  off  so  much  more,  and 
make  the  rent  worse,  while  the  patch  would  itself  be  a 
mere  shred.  Or,  it  was  like  putting  new  wine  into  old 
skins,  which  must  burst  when  the  wine  fermented.*  New 
teaching,  like  His,  must  be  put  into  new  bottles ;  the  forms 
and  rites  that  had  served  till  now  were  of  no  more  use :  a 
new  dispensation  had  come,  which  these  forms  would  only 

•  nbei  lm.  cumber.*'  New  forms  were  needed  for  the  new  religious 
8^h!2&flLit.  life  He  came  to  introduce.'* 

^V^,.       Words  BO  fatal  to  cherished  prejudices  must  have  struck 

Baptist,  4Ub  ^      ^ 

gSJ""^*-  deep,  but  the  hearts  He  had  unavoidably  wounded  were  not 
left  without  tender  soothing.  ^^  It  was  no  wonder  that  John 
had  clung  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  even  in  its  outward 
accidents.  He  had  drunk  of  the  old  wine,  and  would  not 
change  it  for  new,  contented  to  know  that  ^  the  old  was 
good.' "  Henceforth,  however,  the  position  of  Jesus  to  the 
worn-out  forms  of  the  past  was  unmistakable.  He  had 
chosen  His  path,  and  would  lead  mankind  from  the  bondage 
of  the  letter  to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  the  worshippers 
of  the  letter  arrayed  themselves  against  Him.  As  became 
the  founder  of  the  first  religion  of  the  spirit  alone,  the  world 
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had  seen,  He  henceforth  silently  ignored  the  ceremonial  oh^-  ^^"^ 
law,  avoiding  open  condemnation,  but  bearing  Himself 
towards  it  throughout,  as  He  did  in  the  matter  of  circumci- 
sion, which  He  never  enforced  on  His  disciples,  or  demanded 
fi-om  believing  heathen,  and  •  never  commended,  though  He 
uever,  in  words,  condemned  it  The  whole  ritual  system,  of 
which  it  was  the  most  prominent  feature,  was  treated  as 
merely  indifferent.^  «  sohMftii  aa 

It  was  indescribably  touching  to  see,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  our  Lord's  public  Ufe,  that  even  when  He  uses  so  joyous 
an  image  of  Himself  as  that  of  a  bridegroom.  He  dashea- 
in  the  picture  with  shadow.  He  had  begun  His  course 
by  the  Temptation,  but  from  it  till  the  close,  His  path 
lay  through  struggle,  suffering,  and  self-sacrifice,  to  a  far 
other  glory  than  that  which  the  world  expected  in  the 
Messiah.  He  would,  indeed,  have  known  His  nation,  and 
their  Roman  masters ;  the  dominant  Pharisees,  and  the  priest- 
hood, badly,  not  to  have  foreseen,  from  the  first,  that  He 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  fiercest  conflict,  only  to 
reach  a  tragic  end.  Thoughts  of  self-denial,  self-sacrifice, 
even  to  the  surrender  of  life ;  of  losing  life  that  He  might 
gain  it ;  of  the  com  dying  that  it  might  bring  forth  fruit,  run 
like  a  dark  thread  through  all  His  discourses,  to  the  very  end. 
He  sends  His  apostles  forth  like  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  fore- 
tells tl^eir  suffering  the  bitterest  persecution ;  and  consoles 
them  only  with  the  one  thought  that  it  should  content  the 
disciple  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  Hlmself.^^  In  the  «  mmi  ici 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  predicts  that  all  who  believe  on  Him 
will  suffer  hatred  and  evil  treatment.^  He  recognizes  those  « lUttAio-it 
only  as  His  true  followers  who,  den3dng  themselves,  take 
an  His  cross  and  bear  it^  He  has  nothing^  to  promise  His  «  Mark&Hu 
disdples  but  that  they  should  be  servants,  submitting 
patiently  to  the  extremest  wrong,  and  has  no  higher  vision 
even  for  Himself.^  He  may  rejoice  as  the  bridegroom  with  «  icaii.ai& 
His  friends,  for  a  time,  but  will  soon  be  taken  away  from 
theuL^  A  kingdom  founded  on  such  a  basis  of  deliberate*  uuMiui.iif 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THB  CHOICE  OF  THE  TWELVE,  AND  THE  SEEJiON  ON  THB 

MOUNT. 

cHAp^xxv  TTOW  long  JesuB  remained  at  Capernaum  is  not  told  ua, 
AX  but  we  may  readily  believe  that  He  was  glad  to  leave 
it^  with  its  gathering  opposition,  as  soon  as  possible.     It 
was  His  centre  of  action,  but  the  kingdom  needed  to  be 
proclaimed  over  the  whole  land.     Preaching  was  the  special 
agency  on  wluch  He  relied,  far  more  than  on  any  displays 
of  supernatural  power.     It  was  by  it  He  designed  to  work 
the  stupendous    spiritual   miracle    of  the    new    birth    of 
Israel  and  of  Humanity.     As  the  first  founder  of  a  religion 
which  had  no  code  of  laws,  and  repudiated  force,  addressing 
itself  solely  to  the  free  convictions  of  men,  the  living  word 
and   its  illustration  in  His  own  life,  were  alone  open  to 
Him  as  means  for  its  diffusion.     The  hearts  and  souls  must 
be  won  over  to  the  highest  truth,  by  persuading  the  con- 
science,  and  thus  influencing  the  will     In  these   earlier 
months  He  took  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  Sjmagogue 
service,  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  people,  but  His  preaching 
was  very  different  from  the  stereotyped  lifelessncss  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  excited  universal  astonishment  by  its  originality, 
■  MMLiii.     power,  and  resistless  enthusiasm, *^    At  a  later  time,  when 
His    "new  doctrine"  had  roused  the   opposition    of  the 
authorities,  the  use  of  the  synagogues  was  no  longer  per- 
i  nukstt.     mitted  Him.*     But,  even  from  the  first.  He  did  not  confine 
Lak«  n'  n.    Himself  to  fixed  times  or  places.     He  addressed  the  people 
""*  ^     on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  the  lonely  slopes  and  vallcya 
of  the  hills,  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  towns  and 
villages,  at  the  crossing  points  of  the  public  roads,  and  even 
ibitiu.     in  houses ;•  any  place,  indeed,   that  offered  an  audience, 
iul^itf*    ^®^  ^Xiike  to  Him.     The  burden  and  spirit  of  His  preaching 

llMrkB.1 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  Gospels  throughout.  He  pro-  oharxxx^ 
claimed  Hiioself  the  Good  Shepherd  seeking  to  bring  back 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  heavenly  fold ;  to  quicken  and  turn 
towards  God  the  weak,  sinful  human  will^  and  to  breathe 
into  the  soul  aspirations  after  a  higher  spiritual  life,  from  the 
fullness  of  His  own  perfect  example.^  «  BnMiLc&R 

To  win  all,  He  moved  as  a  man  among  men,  a  friend 
among  friends;  a  helper  amongst  all  who  needed  help^ 
declining  every  outward  honour  or  flattery,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  either.^  While  advancing  the  most  amazing  •  hm  la  n 
pretensions  as  His  kingly  prerogative,  He  was,  personally, 
80  meek  and  lowly  that  He  could  make  this  gentle  humility 
a  ground  for  the  trust  and  unembarrassed  approach  of  all 
who  were  troubled.  Content  with  obscurity,  and  leaving 
to  others  the  struggle  for  distinction  or  place,  He  chose  a 
life  so  humble  that  the  poorest  had  no  awe  of  His  dignity, 
but  gathered  round  Him  as  their  special  friend.  His  tastes 
were  in  keeping  with  this  simplicity,  for  He  delighted  in 
the  society  of  the  lowly,  and  children  clustered  in  His  steps 
with  the  natural  instinct  that  detects  one  who  loves  them. 
He  was  never  engrossed  by  His  own  affairs,  but  ever  ready 
to  give  Himself  up  to  those  of  others — to  counsel  them  in 
difficulties,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrows  or  joys, 
and  to  relieve  their  sickness  or  wants.*  It  is  His  grand  pecu-  •  gje 
liarity,  that  there  is  a  total  oblivion  of  self  in  His  whole  life. 
The  enthusiasm  of  a  divine  love,  in  the  pure  light  of  which 
no  selfish  thought  could  live,  filled  His  whole  soul.  He 
showed  abiding  sympathy  for  human  weakness,^  and  to' Mark u 
cheer  the  outcast  and  hopeless,  He  announced  that  He  came 
to  seek  such  as  to  others  seemed  lost.  In  His  joy  over  a 
sinner  won  back  to  righteousness  He  hears  even  the  angels 
of  God  rejoicing. 

There  had  never  appeared  in  any  age  such  a  man,  such  a 
finend,  or  such  a  helper.  He  seemed  the  contrast  of  a  king 
or  prince,  and  yet  ^1  His  words  were  kingly ;  all  His  acts 
a  succession  of  the  kingliest  deeds,  decisions,  and  commands, 
and  His  whole  public  life,  the  silent  and  yet  truest  founda- 
tion of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
seemed  anything  rather  than  the  founder  of  a  new  society, 
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MAP.  XXXV.  or  of  a  new  empire,  and  it  must  have  startled  men  when 
they  found  that  He  had,  by  His  works  and  life,  established 
in  the  midst  of  the  old  theocracy  the  framework  of  the  most 
imperishable  and  the  widest-reaching  empire  this  earth  has 
ever  seen ;  an  empire  before  which  all  former  religious 
systems  were  to  fade  away.  But  though  His  absolute  self- 
control  was  never  intermitted,  there  were  times  when  the 
claims  of  the  truth,  or  the  service  of  His  kingdom,  brought 
out  the  full  grandeur  of  His  power  and  kingly  greatness. 
It  was  thus  when  He  had  to  meet  and  confute  prejudice  and 
error,  or  to  heal  the  sick  and  diseased.  At  times  we  shall 
see  Him  forced  to  blame  and  condenm,  but  this  was  only  a 
passing  shadow  on  the  clear  heaven  of  His  unvarying  grace 
and  love.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  such  an  appearance, 
but  we  can  imagine  it  in  some  measure.  The  stainless 
truth  and  uprightness  which  filled  His  whole  nature ;  the 
exhaustless  love  and  pity,  which  were  the  very  breath  of 
His  spirit ;  the  radiant  joy  of  the  bridegroom  wedding 
redeemed  humanity ;  the  calm  light  as  of  other  worlds  in 
His  every  look,  may  well  account  for  the  deathless  love 
and  devotion  He  inspired  in  those  whom  He  suffered  to 

.»  ffirmld.  follow  Him.® 

QMchiohte, 

v.aoc907.  The  widening  success  of  His  work  had  already  required 
an  addition  to  the  small  circle  of  His  immediate  attendants. 
But  a  single  accession,  like  that  of  Matthew,  was,  erelong, 
not  enough.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  select  a  larger 
number  who  might  be  constantly  in  His  company,  and 
receive  His  instructions,  that  they  might,  in  due  time,  go 
forth  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  over  a  wider  area  thafti  He 
could  Himself  reach.  Its  laws,  its  morality,  its  relations  to 
the  Old  Dispensation,  must  be  taught  them,  and  they  must 
catch  His  enthusiasm  by  such  a  lengthened  intercourse  in 

•  &waid.v.4o«.  the  familiarity  of  private  life,  as  would  kindle'  in  their  souls 

the  ideal  He  presented.     That  they  should  follow  Him  at  all 
would  be  left  to  themselves,  but  the  choice  would  be  made 

•  is«rk8.is.    by  Himself,  ^^  of  such  as,  on  various  grounds,  He  saw  fittest 
SI  udBee.u.    They  were  to  be  Aposties,^^  or  missionaries,  and  would 

have,  for  their  high  commission,  the  organization  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  God,  first  in  Israel,  and  then  through  the  world 
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To  accept  such,  an  invitation  implied  no  little  enthasiasm.  ohafxxxv 
No  earthly  reward  was  held  out^  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Baciifioe  of  all  personal  claims  was  demanded*  They  were 
to  abandon  their  former  calling,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
all  its  present  or  prospective  advantages,  to  give  up  all  &mily 
tles^  to  bear  the  worst  indignities  and  ill-treatment,  and  yet 
repress  even  just  resentment  They  were  to  hold  their 
lives  at  His  service^  and  willingly  3aeld  them,  if  it  required 
the  sacrifice.^  A  measure  of  self-restriction  is  implied  as  »  >«o  bomi 
the  basis  of  any  state,  for  no  society  could  flourish  where 
its  interests,  as  a  whole,  are  not  spontaneously  considered 
before  those  of  the  individual  citizen.  But  the  self-abnegation 
required  by  Jesus  in  those  admitted  to  that  which  He  was 
now  founding,  was  without  a  parallel,  for  while  earthly 
states  return  an  equivalent,  in  many  ways,  for  the  self- 
surrender  they  impose,  He  proclaimed  from  the  first  that 
those  who  joined  His  kingdom  must  do  so  '^hoping  for 
nothing  again'*  to  compensate  for  any  self-sacrifice,  even  the 
greatest  In  the  case  of  the  "Apostles,"  the  self-surrender 
was  not  merely  contingent,  but  present  and  final,  for  He  held 
before  them  no  prospect  through  life  but  privation  and 
poi^cudon,  and  even  possible  martyrdom.  In  the  next 
world,  indeed,  He  promised  rewards,  but  He  precluded  mere 
mercenary  hopes  even  of  these,  by  making  them  conditional 
on  unfeigned  sincerity  in  the  obedience  to  His  laws  and 
love  of  His  person.  The  mere  hypocrite — or  actor — could 
have  no  object  in  joining  Him,  and  was  indignantly  de- 
nounced. The  truest  honesty  in  word  and  deed  were  alone 
accepted,  and  the  want  of  it,  in  any  degree,  was  the  one 
fetal  moral  defect^  »  ^^  ^^^^ 

It  IB  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  who  offsred  them*  "* 
selves  as  His  followers  were  not  accepted.  Where  He  saw 
unfitness,  he  repelled  advances.  To  a  Rabbi  who  came 
saluting  Him  as  *' Teacher,"  and  professing  his  willingness 
to  follow  TTim  as  His  disciple.  He  returned  the  discouraging 
answer,  that  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
ncbts,  but  the  Son  of  Man — the  Mesaah' — had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head.^*  It  might  have  seemed  of  moment  to  secure  "  n^«t^ » i» 
the  support  of  a  Rabbi,  but  Jesus  had  seen  the  worldly  bent 
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omAP^TJLxv,  of  his  thoughts,  and  thus  turned  him  aside,  by  blasting  any 
hopes  of  advantage  or  honour  in  joining  Hun.  Even  i&« 
decision  or  hesitation,  whatever  the  groimd,  was  &tal  to 
admittance  to  His  favour.  The  request  of  a  disciple  to  go 
first  and  bury  his  father,  before  finally  following  Him,  was 
only  met  by  the  command  to  follow  Him  at  once,  and  leave 
the  spiritually  dead  to  bury  the  corporeally  dead :  to  put  off 
decision,  even  for  so  worthy  a  cause  as  desire  to  perform 
the  last  offices  to  a  father,  was  dangerous  I  ^^  Go,  thou,  and 

•  lidMaao.    preach  the  kingdom  of  God."^*    The  devotion  due  to  it, 

unreservedly,  could  not  be  shared,  even  by  the  claims  of  aflFec- 
tion  and  earthly  duties."  A  request  to  be  allowed  to  bid  his 
household  farewell,  before  finally  leaving  them^  was  met  by 
a  similar  answer — ^^No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
-  LBk8  9.ts.  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."^* 
The  indispensable  condition  of  admittance  into  the  inner 
circle  who  followed  and  lived  with  Him,  was  an  engrossing 
enthusiasm  for  Himself  and  His  work,  which  permitted 

•  ■«bu,t.89i.  concern  for  no  second  interest  whatever. ^^ 

He  had  determined  to  surround  Himself  with  a  small  body 
of  such  trustworthy  followersj  limiting  the  number,  by  an 
association  natural  to  His  race,  to  twelve.  They  were  to 
form  the  closest,  inmost  circle  of  His  disciples,  and  to  be, 
in  fact.  His  friends  and  companions.  He  would  give  them 
His  fullest  confidence :  open  His  mind  to  them  more  fully 
than  to  others :  and,  by  living  among  them,  inspire  them 
with  His  own  fervour,  and  mould  them  to  His  own  likeness. 
They  would  see  how  His  soul  never  unbent  from  its  grand 
enthusiasm:  how  He  never  wearied  in  His  transcendent 
devotion  of  body  and  spirit  to  His  work.  In  seeing  and 
hearing  Him,  they  would  gain  experience :  in  the  opposition 
and  trials  they  met  in  His  company,  their  fidelity  would  be 
put  to  the  test,  and,  in  the  end,  they  would  be  qualified  for 
the  special  work  for  which  they  had  been  chosen — ^to  be 
sent  forth  to  preach,  and  to  repeat  the  miraculous  works 
»  xa;ki.i4.    of  their  Master,  as  evidence  of  His  divine  authority.^ 

It    is    not    stated  definitely  where  the  selection  of  the 
Apostles  was  made.     His  preaching  had  already  gained  a 

•  l"\*  •«"•.-  "  great  multitude  "^^  of  disciples,  who  followed  Him  in  His 
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lourney  from  town  to  town,  along  with  a  vast  crowd  drawn  oHAPjifxv 
after  Ilim  by  various  motives.  The  movement  was  rapidly 
assuming  an  importance  like  that  of  John's ;  it  was  extend- 
ing over  the  nation.  Withdrawing  Himself,  as  was  His 
frequent  custom,  from  the  throng,  by  night,  He  retired  once 
more  into  the  hills  to  pray,  and  continued  in  devotion  till 
morning.^  Brought  up  among  hiUs,  He  was  ever  fond  of »  Lakccub 
their  solitude,  their  pure  air  and  open  sky,  which  seemed  to 
bring  Him  nearer  His  Father.  It  was  somewhere,  apparently, 
in  the  hilly  background  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  for  though 
spoken  of  as  "  the  mountain,"  there  are  no  means  of  deciding 
the  precise  locality.  When  the  day  broke,  instead  of  seeking 
rest,  He  showed  the  subject  of  His  night-long  communion 
with  His  Heavenly  Father,  by  proceeding  to  select  His 
future  Apostles.  The  crowd  of  His  disciples  had  returned 
with  the  new  day,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
where  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  Jesus,  coming  down 
from  His  solitary  devotions,  gathered  them  once  more  round 
Him,  and  "calling  to  Him  whom  He  Himself  would," 
"  appointed  twelve,  that  they  might  be  with  Hiin,  and  that 
He  should  send  them  forth  to  preach — ^to  heal  sicknesses,  and 

to  cast  out  devils/*  *^  ■  llarkll  v^u 

His  choice  was  necessarily  made  from  a  comparatively 
small  number,  for  the  majority  must  have  lately  joined 
Him,  and  must  thus  have  been,  as  yet,  little  known.^^  So  ■  soheniui,  it 
far  as  possible  He  made  His  selection  from  those  who  had 
been  longest  with  Him,  and  whom  He  had,  in  some  measure, 
proved;  but  they  were  as  a  whole,  simple,  unlearned,  plastic 
men  of  the  people,  for  Jesus  had  already  seen  that  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  Israel  must  rise  from  the  humbler 
classes.^    He  knew  that  the  educated  men  of  the  nation,  the  »  vm.  n  m 

Wiii6r 

Rabbis  and  priests,  were  perverted  and  prejudiced,  and  He 


could  not  look  to  the  officials  or  authorities  of  any  grade,  or 
to  the  prevailing  religious  schools.  The  commonalty  were 
sounder,  freer  from  the  errors  of  the  age, — more  open  to  the 
eternal  truths  He  came  to  announce,  and  more  ready  to 
accept  the  spiritual  kingdom  He  came  to  found.^  Yet,  it  ••  Bam,  m 
may  be,  that  had  the  choice  been  wider,  some  one  might  have 
been  available  from  the  trained  intellects  of  the  nation,  with 
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gBAP.  XXXV.  results  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture*  Had  Paul  been  one 
of  the  twelve,  now  chosen  by  Christ,  how  much  might  the 
genius,  the  Rabbinical  training,  the  breadth  of  mind,  and 
the  grand  loving  enthusiasm  which  almost  founded  Western 
Christianity,  have  changed,  in  the  history  told  by  the 
Gospels  ?  He  laid  no  stress  on  their  former  social  position, 
or  reli^ous  party,  for  they  included,  on  the  one  side,  a  pub- 
lican, who  was  also  a  Levite,  and  on  the  other,  one  who  bad 
belonged  to  the  ultra-puritan  zealots,  the  fanatical  party  of 
Judas  the  Galilasan.  Nor  did  He  require  them  to  be  unmar- 
ried, for  Peter,  we  know,  had  a  wife,  and  if  we  may  trust 
the  tradition  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  only  Apostles 

a  »»id,v.89;^  who  were  single  were  the  sons  of  Zebedee,**  and  Thomas.** 
The  Capernaum  circle  yielded  Him  no  fewer  than  seven  of 
the  twelve, — Peter,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  who  lived  with 
him;  two  sons  from  the  house  of  Zabdai, — James  and  John; 
two  sons  of  Alphasus,® — James  the  Little,  and  Jude,  who  is 
commonly  distinguished  as  Lebbasus,  the  stout-hearted,— or 

"SSiiiaia  Thaddffius,  the  brave.^  The  publican  Matthew  was  also 
from  Capernaum,  and  was  the  third  from  the  household  of 
Alphseus,  if  the  name  refer  to  the  father  of  James  the  Little 
and  Jude ;  and  Philip  belonged  to  the  village  of  Bethsaida  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  making  in  all,  eight  of  the 
twelve,  virtually  from  the  same  favoured  place.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  Nathanael,  the  son  of  Talmai,  the  Bar- 
tholomew of  our  version,  was  from  Cana,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  which  Jesus  had  so  often 
looked  down  from  the  Nazareth  hill-top.  Thomas — ^ready  to 
die,  but  slow  to  believe :  manly  and  full  of  grave  tenderness^ 

»aw(tiMn),i — whose  Hebrew  name*^  was  sometimes  turned   into   the 

(i6mi,        Greek  equivalent  Didymus,  the  twin, — was  the  same  person, 

0idi!KS-ft  — one  tradition  says, — ^as  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  as 

if  Mary  had  had  a  double  birth,  after  bearing  her  eldest 

"  TWjo«d  Acta  son.*®  If  so,  one  of  the  household  amongst  whom  Cor 
Saviour  had  grown  up,  one  son  of  His  mother,  redeemed 
the  general  coldness  of  the  rest  The  name  of  Simon  the 
Zealot,  another   Galilocan,  and  that  of  the   only  Apostle 

•  f^r^^  from  Judca, — Judas,  the  traitor,  of  the  village  of  Kerioth,^ 
£?iimS'2?^  in  the  south  of  Juda— close  the  list 

R«rtolh. 
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Such  was  the  band  which  Jesus  now  gathered  round  Him.  ohap.  i  izv 
At  least  four, — James  and  John,  and  James  the  Little  and 
Jude, — seem  to  have  been  His  relations,  or  connections,  to 
whom,  if  we  accept  the  tradition  I  have  quoted,  we  must 
add  Thomas.^  One,  at  least,  was  of  priestly  race, — the 
degenerate  Levite,  Matthew,  who  had  sunk  to  an  office  held  so 
utterly  infamous  as  a  publican's.  He  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  position,  but  Peter,  whom  we 
see  in  the  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection,  once  more  busy 
as  a  fisherman,  in  his  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  naked, 
perhaps  literally,  as  the  fishermen  there  still  often  are,*  that 
he  might  the  better,  like  them,  drag  the  net  after  him 
through  the  water,  as  he  si;^'am  with  it ;  or  casting  his  fisher's 
coat  round  him,  and  leaping  into  the  Lake  to  swim  ashore 
to  Jesus,'^  is,  it  may  be,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  social » J«ta  n. « 
position  of  most  of  His  brethren  in  the  Apostolate* 

In  the  lists  given  in  the  Gospels,  Peter,  the  host  of  His 
Loixl,  at  Capernaum,  always  holds  the  first  place,  but  there 
oro  variations  in  the  order  assigned  to  others.     A  true  Gali- 
ijean — Peter  was  energetic  and  fiery,  rather  than  self-con- 
tained and  reflective.  Warm-hearted  and  impulsive,  he  had  at 
once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  such  a  temperament.   He 
is  always  the  first  to  speak  for  his  brethren ;   he  craves  ear- 
nestly one  moment  what  he  as  earnestly  refused  the  moment 
before ;  he  is  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  for  Jesus,  but  also 
the  first  to  deny  Him.    John  recognizes  his  risen  Master  first 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  Peter  throws  himself  forthvrith 
into  the  Lake,  and  is  the  first  to  reach  Jesus'  feet ;  he  acts 
on  the  moment,  and  has  even  to  be  rebuked  for  being  too 
ready  with  his  counsel.     Though  for  a  moment  he  denies 
Christ,  a  look  melts  him,  and  tradition  only  fills  up  what  we 
feel  a  true  picture,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  rose  each  night, 
through  life,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  sinned  so  weakly, 
to  pray  for  forgiveness  ;  or  when  it  speaks  of  him,  at  last,  as 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  thinking  himself  un- 
worthy of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  death  of  his  Lord. 

In  Peter,  Jesus  had  an  apostle  who  gave  up  his  whole 
being  to  his  Master.  No  one  was  more  receptive  of  lofty 
impressions^  and  with  this  moral  sensibility,  there  was  a 
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«  »AP.xxxv.  ready,  quick,  happy  insight,  which  divined  the  significance 
of  his  Master's  words  with  swift  intelligence.  Yet,  with  this 
delicacy  of  forecast,  and  true  conception  of  the  inner  and 
the  expressed  thoughts  of  Jesus  ;  with  his  quick  eye  for  the 
8i<rns  of  the  times,  and  his  zeal  to  act  on  their  indications, 
he  was  deficient  in  sharp  logical  power  of  thought,  and  in 
tenacious  strength  of  will.  In  this  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  he  was  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Glalilaean 
in  the  Apostolate,  and  became  a  special  friend  of  Jesus, 
who  found  in  him  the  most  enthusiastic  of  His  followers ; 
the  reflection,  in  some  respects,  of  His  own  nature,  and  & 
heart  than  which  none  beat  truer,  though  in  the  most  decisive 
moments  he  proved  no  firm  support,  but  a  bending  reed,  weak 

4  R«im.  ft.  sia.  from  momentary  trust  in  himself  rather  than  on  his  Lord.^^ 

Beynolda*  "' 

ni**tf*«L         J^nes  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai,  were  men  of  a 
*'*****"'»'*  difiercnt  mould.     They  supplied  what  was  iii'anting  in  Peter. 
Ready  to  accept  the  new  ideas,  and  reproducing  them  for 
themselves,    with   mingled    enthusiasm    and  freshness  ol 
conception,  they  had  the  same  intense  devotion   to  their 
Master  as  Peter,  with  something,  at  times,  of  the  same  art- 
less and  unconscious  self-prominence.     Their  energy  of  will 
and  quick  flaming  up  at  any  opposition,  were  marked  features 
of  both,  and  obtained  for  them,  from  Jesus,  the  name  of 
"the  Sons  of  Thunder."      In   their  zeal  for  their  Master 
they    would   have   called    down  judgment    from    heaven 
against  an  inhospitable   village,  and  wished  to  silence  an 
unknown  worker  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Christ,  without 
belonging  to  the  twelve.     In  James,  the  Apostles  had  their 
first  martyr,  but  John  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  them 
all.     Hot  zeal,  based  on  intense  devotion,  was,  however, 
only  a  passing  characteristic,  at  least  of  John.     He,  of  all 
the  twelve,  drank  deepest  into   his    Masters    Spirit,  and 
realized  it  most.      Self-contained,    meditative,    tender,  he 
thought  less  of  Christ's  acts,  than  of  the  words  which  were 
the  revelations  of  His  inner  Being.     His  whole  spiritual 
nature  gave  itself  up  to  loving  contemplation  of  the  won- 
drous life  passing  before  him.   We  owe  to  him,  in  his  Gospel, 
an  image  of  the  higher  nature  of  our  Lord,  such  as  only  one  to 
whom  H*»  was  all  in  all  could  have  painted.     If  perfect  love 
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beget  love  in  return,  it  was  inevitable  that  John  should  win  ohapjcxxv 
the  supreme  place  in  Christ's   affection.      If  the  disciple 
leaned  on  the  Master's  bosom,  it  was  because  he  had  shown 
the  love  that  at  the  last  brought  him,  alone,  of  the  twelve, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.'^ 

Of  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  we  know  very  little. 
We  have  to  trust  to  tradition,  alone,  for  his  history,  after 
Christ's  death.  He  is  said,  by  one  legend,  to  have  gone 
among  the  Scythians,  and,  on  this  ground,  the  Russians  have 
made  him  their  national  Saint  Another  assigns  Greece, 
and  afterwards  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  as  the  scene  of  his 
work,  and  speaks  of  him  as  put  to  death  in  Achaia,  on  a 
cross  of  the  form  since  known  by  his  name.  The  incidental 
notices  of  the  others,  in  the  Gospels,  are  very  slight,  and  need 
not  be  anticipated.  Philip  is  said,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
legends,  to  have  been  a  chariot  driver;  Bartholomew,  a  shep- 
herd, or  gardener.  But  no  name  is  more  striking  in  the  list 
than  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,'  for  to  none  of  the  twelve 
could  the  contrast  be  so  vivid  between  their  former  and  their 
new  position.  What  revolution  of  thought  and  heart  could 
be  greater  than  that  which  had  thus  changed  into  a  follower 
of  Jesus  one  of  the  fierce  war  party  of  the  day,  which 
looked  on  the  presence  of  Rome  in  the  Holy  Land  as  treason 
against  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah — a  party  who  were  fanatical 
in  their  Jewish  strictness  and  exclusiveness  ?  Like  many 
others  of  the  twelve,  he  is  little  more  than  a  name.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  second  century,  the  vaguest  traditions  were  all 
that  survived  of  any  but  two  or  three  of  them.  They  were 
men  of  no  high  commanding  powers,  to  make  their  names 
rise  on  all  men's  tongues,  but  they,  doubtless,  in  every  case 
but  that  of  the  betrayer,  did  their  work  faithfully,  and 
effected  results  of  permanent  value  in  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom.  Still  more,  they  displayed  before  the  world,  for 
the  first  time,  the  then  amazing  spectacle  and  teaching  of  a 
Christian  life.  That  we  know  so  little  of  men  who  were  such 
signal  benefactors  of  the  race,  is  only  what  we  have  to  ponder 
in  the  cases  of  those  to  whom  the  world  has  owed  most.*^ »  £«™!*'» 
It  is  the  law,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  one 
sows  and  another  reaps,  and  the  seed  which  bears  the  golden 
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cHAFjcxxv.  ears  has  long  died  away  unremcmbered,  before  the  gatliar 
ing  of  the  autumn  sheaves. 

It  is  touching  to  think  of  Jesus  surrounded  by  the  little 
band  He  had  thus  chosen — ^simple,  true-hearted  men,  indeed, 
but  needing  so  much  to  fit  them  for  their  amazing  honour, 
and  momentous  duties.    No  wonder  they  were  timid  anil 

"  Matt  i«.  7.  reverent  before  Him  ;'^  no  wonder  that  He  was  so  sorely  tried 
6.ia  '  with  their  dull  apprehension  and  weak  human  short- 
comings, as  to  speak  sternly  or  sadly  to  them  at  times ;  once 
indeed,  with  the  words,  "  O  unbelieving  generation,  how 
long  shall  I  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you?  **« 
He    calls    them    "of    little    understanding,"    "hardened," 

s»  Mark 4.18,40:  "  fcarful,"  "  worldlv,"  and  "  of  little  faith."«^  But  amidst  alL 
82' M.  ib^lV^  *^^T  "  continued  with  Him  in  His  trials  "^^  till  the  end,  and 

3«  L  "m  Mi^  ^^  ft>rgot  their  failings  in  the  tender  thought,  that  if  their 
flesh  was  weak,  their  spirit  was  willing.     They  were  His 

•■  Matt.  M. 40.    " brethren, "^-^  His  "servants,"  His  "feUow-workers,"  His  "little 

John  18.  SIL 

johSw'w!*  children,"  His  "  little  ones,"  and,  even,  as  the  end  approache<l, 
johnisMift.  "  His  frienda"  He  might,  at  times,  have  to  reprove  them, 
but  His  bearing  towards  them,  day  by  day,  was  a  loving  con- 
descension to  their  weakness,  and  a  patient  eflfort  to  draw 
them  to  Himself,  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  no  trace  of  such 
formal  instru<:tion  as  the  Rabbis  gave  their  followers  ;  they 
had  rather  to  listen  to  His  words  to  the  people,  and  ask  Him 

•  Mark  7. 17.  in  prfvatc  for  explanation  where  needed.^^  lie  rather  trained 
and  developed  their  spiritual  character,  than  indoctrinated 

«>  KM  10.  M  them  in  systematic  theology.^*  Above  all.  He  lived  before 
them,  and  was  Himself  their  great  lesson.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  completeness  with  which 
they  forgot  their  own  being  in  the  presence  of  their  Master, 
than  the  silence  of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  respecting 
themselves  in  their  records  of  Jesus.  He,  alone,  filled  their 
eye,  their  thoughts,  their  hearts.  They  had  been  like  children 
before  Him,  while  He  was  ^\ith  them,  and  in  the  hallowed 
reverence  of  their  remembered  intercourse.  His  image  filled 
the  whole  retrospect,  to  the  utter  subordination  of  all  things 
else.  The  months  they  had  spent  in  His  company  undei 
the  palm-trees,  or  on  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea;  when  they 
breathed  the  same  air  with  Him ;    heard  His  voice ;   sa^ 
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His  life ;    aiid  wondered  at  His  mighty  acts, — raised  them,  ohapjlxx^ 
in  their  own  belief,  above  the  prophets  and  the  kings,  who  had 
longed  for  such  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  but  had  not  had  it 
vouchsafed  them.^  «•  Liik«  lo.  si 

Of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  preserves  numerous 
fragments,  but  no  lengthened  abstract  of  any  single  dis- 
course, except  that  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  It 
seems  to  have  been  delivered  immediately  after  the  choice  ' 
of  the  twelve,  to  the  disciples  at  large  and  the  multitude 
who  thronged  to  hear  the  new  RabbL  Descending  from  the 
higher  point  to  which  He  had  called  up  His  Apostles,  He 
came  towards  the  crowd,  which  waited  for  Him  at  a  level 
place  below.*^  There  were  numbers  fix)m  every  part — from  « 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  in  the  south,  and  even  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  some  to  hear  Him,  others  to  be 
cored  of  their  diseases,  and  many  to  be  delivered  from 
unclean  spirits.  The  commotion  and  excitement  were  great 
at  His  appearance,  for  it  had  been  found  that  to  touch 
Him  was  to  be  cured,  and,  hence,  all  sought,  either  by 
their  own  efforts,  or  with  the  help  of  friends,  to  get  near 
enc  ugh  to  Him  to  do  so.  After  a  time,  however,  the  tumult 
was  stayed,  all  having  been  healed,  and  He  proceeded,  before 
they  broke  up,  to  care  for  their  spiritual,  as  He  had  already 
for  their  physical  wants. 

Tradition  has  chosen  the  hill  known  as  the  "Horns  of 
Hattin,"^  two  horn-like  heights,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the  «  PaoiMsun- 
plain  between  them — two  hours  west  of  Tiberias,  at  the    ^Jj^^,, 
mouth  of  the  gorge  which  opens,  past  Magdala,  into  the    iSiSt«:a. 
wild  cliffs  of  Arbela,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Zealots  as 
their  hiding-place,  and  famous  also  for  Herod's  battles  in 
mid-air  at  the  mouths  of  their  caves,  by  means  of  great  cages 
filled  with  soldiers  let  down  the  precipices.     It  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  site,  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Dean  Stanley 
saying,  that  the  situation  so  strikingly  coincides  with  the 
intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  almost  to  force  the 
inference,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  eye  of  those  who  selected 
the  spot  was  rightly  guided.**  ^    The  plain  on  which  the  "  ^^^^J^^q 
hill  stands  is  easUy  accessible  from  the  Lake,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  minutes'  walk  from  it  to  the  summit,  before  reaching 
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oHAFjixxY.  which,  a  broad  "  level  place  ^  has  to  be  crossed — exactly 
suited  for  the  gathering  of  a  multitude  together.  It  was  to 
this,  apparently,  that  Jesus  came  down,  from  one  of  the 
higher  horns,  to  address  the  people.     Seated  on  some  slightly 

» icaimonidM;  clevatcd  Tock — ^for  the  teacher  always  sat  while  he  taught**— 

Saoted  by  •'  •-' 

rork^cxdiL  the  people  and  the  disciples  sitting  at  His  feet,  on   the 

grass ;  the  cloudless  Syrian  sky  over  them ;  the  blue  Lake, 

with  its  moving  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  the  far  north, 

the  grand  form  of  Hermon,  glittering  in  the  upper  air ;  He 

•  Thduct      began  what  is  to  us  the  Magna  Charta**  of  our  faith,  and  to 

*»  *»•  the  hearers  must  have  been  the  formal  inauguration  of  the 

new  kingdom  of  God. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  A 
crisis  in  the  development  of  His  work  had  arrived.  He  had, 
till  now,  taken  no  steps  towards  a  formal  and  open  separation 
from  Judaism,  but  had  contented  Himself  with  gathering 
converts,  whom  He  left  to  follow  the  new  life  He  taught, 
without  any  organization  as  a  distinct  communion.  The 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  priests  and 
Rabbis  had,  however,  forced  on  Him  more  decisive  action. 
He  had  met  the  murmurs  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  by 
the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  language  which  had  given 
offence.  The  choice  of  a  publican  as  a  disciple  immediately 
after,  had  been  a  further  expression  of  the  fundamental 
opposition  between  His  ideas  and  those  of  the  schools  and 
the  Temple,  and  His  justification  of  the  disuse  by  His 
disciples,  of  the  outward  rites  and  forms  which  were  vital  in 
the  eyes  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  had  been  another  step 
in  the  same  divergent  path.  He  had  openly  sanctioned 
the  omission  of  fasts,  and  of  mechanical  rules  for  prayer,* 
which  were  sacred  with  the  Rabbis.  He  had  even  set  the 
old  and  new  order  of  things  in  contrast^  and  had  thus 
assumed  independent  authority  as  a  religious  teacher ;  the 
sum  of  all  offence  in  a  rigid  theocracy. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
were  the  final  and  distinct  proclamation  of  His  new  position 
The  Apostles  must  have  seemed,  to  a  Jew,  the  twelve 
patriarchs  of  a  new  spiritual  Israel,  to  be  substituted  for  the 
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old;  the  heads  of  new  tribes,  to  be  gathered  by  their  ohap, xzxi 

teaching,  as  the  future  people  of  God.     The  old  skins  had 

been  proved  unfit  for  the  new  wine ;  henceforth,  new  skins 

must  be  provided ;  new  forms,  for  a  new  faith.    The  society 

thus  organized  needed  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  under 

which  it  waa  to  live,  and  this  it  received  in  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount. 

The  audience  addressed  consisted  of  the  newly  chosen 
twelve ;  the  unknown  crowd  who  heard  Him  with  favour, 
and  were,  hence,  spoken  of  as  His  disciples  ;^^  and  the  *•  arotiiui.  on 
promiscuous  multitude  drawn  to  Him,  for  the  time,,  by 
various  motives.  Jesus  had  no  outer  and  inner  circle,  for 
public  and  secret  doctrines,  like  the  Rabbis,  for,  though  He 
explained  to  the  twelve,  in  private,  any  points  in  His  dis- 
courses they  had  not  understood,  the  discourses  themselves 
were  delivered  to  all  who  came  to  hear  them.  This  Sermon, 
which  is  the  fullest  statement  we  have  of  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom,  and  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  its  citizenship, 
was  spoken  under  the  open  sky,  to  all  who  happened  to  form 
His  audience. 

In  this  great  declaration  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  Christian  republic — a  republic  in  the  relations  of  its 
citizens  to  each  other — a  kingdom,  in  their  relations  to 
Jesus,  the  omissions  are  no  less  striking  than  the  demands. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  priests  or  Rabbis — ^till  then  the 
undisputed  authorities  in  religion — ^nor  is  the  rite  of  circum- 
cisioa  even  mentioned,  though  it  made  the  Jew  a  member 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  as  a  mere  theocratic  form,  apart  from 
moral  requirements.  It  is  not  condemned,  but  it  is  ignored. 
Tin  now,  a  vital  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  so  no  more.  Nor  are  any  other  outward  forms 
more  in  favour.  The  new  kingdom  is  to  be  founded  only 
on  righteousness  and  love,  and  contrasts  with  the  old  by 
its  spiritual  freedom,  untrammeled  by  outward  rules.  It 
opposes  to  the  nationality  and  limitation  of  the  old  theocracy 
a  universal  invitation,  with  no  restriction  except  that  of 
character  and  conduct  Citizenship  is  offered  to  all  who 
sincerely  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  honestly 
repent  before  God.     Even  the  few  opening  sentences  mark 
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CHAP.  XXXV.  the  revolution  in  religious  conceptions  whicli  the  new  faiti 
involves.  Temporal  evil,  which,  under  the  former  dispen- 
sation had  been  the  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  became,  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  mark  of  fellowship  and  pledge  ol 
heavenly  reward.  The  opinion  of  the  day  regarded  poverty, 
hunger,  trouble,  and  persecution  as  punishments  for  sin: 
He  enumerates  them  as  blessings.  Throughout  the  whole 
Sermon,  no  political  or  theocratic  ideas  find  place,  but  only 
spiritual.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  a 
communion  is  founded  without  a  priesthood,  or  offerings, 
or  a  Temple,  or  ceremonial  services;  without  symbolical 
worship,  or  a  visible  sanctuary.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  everything  external  or  sensuous:  the  grand  spiritual 
truths  of  absolute  religious  freedom,  love,  and  righteousn^ 
alone  are  heard.  Nor  is  the  kingdom,  thus  founded,  in 
itself  visible,  or  corporate,  in  any  ordinary  sense ;  it  is 
manifested  only  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 

"  schenkri.      and  by  the  power  going  forth  from  it  in  the  life.*^     In  the 
mh^ihex.iL  fine  words  of  Herder,^^  Christianity  was  founded  in  direct 

••  oeirtdet  opposition  to  the  stupid  dependence  on  customs,  formulae, 
uiuini,M.  and  empty  usages.  It  humbled  the  Jewish,  and  even  the 
Roman  national  pride:  the  moribund  Levitical  worship  and 
idolatry  however  fanatically  defended,  were  wounded  to  death. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Jesus  had  never 
studied  under  the  Sopherim,  or  Scribes.  His  contempo- 
raries, the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  for 
they  frankly  avowed  their  wonder  at  His  knowledge  of  their 
theology,  and  power  of  Scriptural  exposition,  though  He  had 
never  learned  theological  science  in  their  schools.*®  The 
same  minute  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and  teachings 
of  the  day  is  seen  through  the  whole  of  the  Hill  Sermon. 
Apart  from  His  mysterious  divinity,  He  was  a  man  like  our- 
selves, "  growing  in  Avisdom"  with  His  years,  and,  tlierefore, 
indebted  in  a  measure,  at  least,  to  the  influences  and  means 
around  Him,  for  His  human  knowledge  and  opinions.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  His  early  training  by  His  mother  and 
Joseph,  that  he  should  have  kno^^^l  tlie  Scriptures  as  He 
did,  for  it  is  in  childhood  that  the  memory  gets  the  bent 
which  marks  its    strength   in  manhood.     The  synagogue 
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Bchool,  and  constantly  recurring  services,  must,  however,  opap.  xxx^ 
have  been  the  great  seminary  of  the  wondrous  Boy.     Pas- 
sages of  the  Law  had  been   His    only  school-book,  and, 
doubtless,  the  village  teacher,  steeped  in  reflected  Eabbinism, 
had  often  flattered  his  harmless  vanity  by  a  display  before 
his  young  charge,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  tra(Utions  and 
glosses,  which  won  so  much  honour  to  the  Scribes.     The 
Sabbath  and  week-day  homilies  of  the  Synagogue  had  made 
Him  a  constant  listener  to  local  or  travelling  Rabbis,  till,  in 
the  thirty  years  of  Hia  Nazareth  life,  His  mind  and  memory 
had,  doubtless,  been  saturated  with  their  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  opinions  of  all  the  different  schools.     Theology, 
moreover,  was  the  staple  of  village  conversation  in  Nazareth,  as 
elsewhere,  for  his  religion  was  also  the  politics*  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  justification  of  his  haughty  national  pride.     Doubt- 
less, *al3o,  in  Joseph  s  cottage  there  was  a  manuscript  of  the 
Law,   and  a  soiQ  fiUed  with   devotion  to   His  Heavenly 
Father,  like  that  of  Jesus,  would  find  some  of  the  Prophets, 
either  there  or  among  His  family  friends.      Rabbis  from 
Jerusalem,  or  resident  in  Galilee,  must  often  have  come  in 
BGsway,  during  the  thirty  private  years,  and  how  much 
would  such  a  mind  and  heart  learn  of  their  "  wisdom,"  even 
in  such  casual  intercourse  ?     His  clearness  of  intellect,  His 
transparent  innocence  of  soul.  His  freedom  of  spirit,  and 
transcendent  loftiness  of  morals  were  all  His  own,  but  they 
must  have  used,  for  their  high  ends,  the  facilities  around 
Him.     The  very  neighbourhood  of  a  heathen  population 
may  have  had  its  influence  in  breaking  down  the  hereditary 
narrowness  of  His  race,  and  who  can  tell  what  ardours  may 
have  been  kindled  by  the  wondrous  view  from  the  hill-top 
of  Nazareth?     Free  from  all  thought  of  Himself:  filled 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for  His  Father  above  and  for 
humanity,  these  mountains,  that  azure  sky,  the  sweeping 
table-land  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  wide  glory  of  heaven 
and  earth,  veiling,  above,  the  eternal  kingdoms,  and,  at  His 
feet,  revealing  the  enchanting  homes  of  wide  populations 
differing  in  blood  and  in  faith,  but  all  alike  His  brethren, 
may  have  coloured  not  a  few  of  the  sacred  utterances  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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M  Lnke7.47. 
Mark  7.9. 
Luke  13.  as. 


«  Ifatt.  7.  28. 
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This  unique  example  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  displays 
in  one  view  nearly  aJl  the  characteristics  presented  by  the 
more  detached  illustrations  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  Never 
systematic,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  rather  pointed 
utterances  of  special  truths  demanded  by  the  occasion.  In 
perfect  inner  harmony  with  each  other,  these  sententious 
teachings  at  times  appear  to  conflict,  for  they  are  often 
designed  to  present  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  as  the 
distinct  point  to  be  met  required.^  The  external  and  sen- 
suous in  all  His  teachings,  however,  was  always  made  tiiie 
vehicle  of  an  inner  and  heavenly  lesson.  He  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  mode  to  which  His  hearers  were  used,  and  taught 
them  as  their  own  Rabbis  were  wont,  that  He  might  engage 
attention.  At  times  He  puts  direct  questions ;  at  others  He  is 
rhetorical  or  polemic,  or  speaks  in  proverbs,  or  in  more 
lengthened  discourse.  He  often  uses  parables,  and  some- 
times even  symbolical  actions ;  ^^  is  always  spontaneous  and 
ready*^ ;  and  even,  at  times,  points  His  words  by  friendly 
or  Cutting  irony.^'  But  whUe  thus  in  many  ways  adopting 
the  stjde  of  the  Rabbis,  His  teaching  was  very  difierent 
even  in  outward  characteristics.  They  delivered,  painfully, 
what  they  had  learned  like  children,  overlaying  every  ad- 
dress with  citations,  in  their  fear  of  saying  a  word  of  their 
own ;  but  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  the  free  expression  of 
His  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  this,  with  the  weight  of 
the  teaching  itself,  gave  Him  power  over  the  hearts  of  His 
audience.*^  With  a  minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  schools.  He  shows,  by  repeated  use  of  Rab- 
binical proofs  and  arguments,  that  He  was  familiar,  also, 
with  the  current  modes  of  controversy.  His  fervour.  His 
originality,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  truths  He  proclaimed, 
were  enough  in  themselves  to  commend  His  words,  but  He 
constantly  supports  them  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  familiar  to  Him  as  His  mother- 
speech.  Simple,  as  a  rule,  in  aU  He  says.  He  yet  often 
opens  glimpses  into  the  infinite  heights,  where,  no  human 
thought  can  follow  Him.  The  spirit  of  His  preaching  is  as 
transcendent  bs  its  matter.  Tenderness  and  yearning  love 
prevail,  but  there  is  not  wanting,  when  needed,  the  stem- 
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ness  of  the  righteous  judge.  Throughout  the  whole  of  His  oharxxx? 
ministry,  and  notably,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He 
bears  Himself  with  a  bngly  grandeur,  dispensing  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  world  to  come ;  opening  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  those  only  -who  fulfil  His  requirements, 
and  resting  the  future  prospects  of  men  on  the  reception 
they  give  His  words.  Even  to  read  His  utterances  forces 
from  all  the  confession  of  those  who  heard  Him,  that 
^'  Never  man  spake  like  thiA.** 


£fi  Tine  UFE  or  chbibt 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Cojhtijiuhp), 


JKAP.  XXXVI. 


THE  opening  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  New  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Old. 
There  is  no  mention  of  forms,  for  the  whole  life  of  Jesus 

'  Bibei  lml  il  was  one  unbroken  service  of  God.^  The  Temple  Service, 
and  the  burdensome  laws  of  sacrifices,  are  passed  over,  for 
the  Sermon  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  far  from  the  splendour 
of  the  one,  or  the  vexatious  minuteness  and  materialism  of 
the  other.  The  great  question  of  clean  and  unclean,  which 
divided  the  nation  within  itself;  made  life  a  slavery  to  rules; 
and  isolated  the  Jew  from  all  brotherhood  with  humanity  at 
large,  is  left  to  sink  into  indifference  before  the  grand 
spiritual  truths  enunciated.  The  Law  came  wdth  threats, 
prohibitions,  and  commands;  the  "  Sermon"  opens  with  bene- 
dictions,   and   moves  in   an   atmosphere  of  promises  and 

I  Lnther,quotod  cnticcments.*     Its  firet  sentences  are  a  succession  of  lofty 

by  Meyer.  ^  ,    ,  • 

HAtLinioc    congratulations  of  those  whose  spirit  and  bearing  already 
proclaim  them  fit  for  the  new  society. 

The  virtues  thus  praised  are  not  the  active  only,  but  the 
passive ;  not  those  of  doing  alone,  but  of  bearing.  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; 
blessed  the  meek,  for  they  will  inherit  the  earth ;  blessed 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  will  be  comforted ;  blessed  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  will  be 
satisfied ;  blessed  the  merciful,  for  they  mil  find  mercy ; 
blessed  the  peace-makers,  for  they  wiU  be  called  sons  of 
God;  blessed  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness sake,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Blessed 
are  ye,  when  they  shall  reproach  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My 
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sake.  Rejoice  and  exult,  for  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven ;  oba^.^hlvi 
for  so  did  they  persecute  the  prophets  that  were  before 

von  "••  ■  Matt  «.  »— II 

y^^  ^     ^  ^  IglTothe 

The  mission  of  Christ  was  said  by  Himself  in  a  quotation  xiidSidLf. 
from  Isaiah,  to  be  to  preach  to  the  poor,  and  hence  it  is 
with  no  surprise  that  we  find  St  Luke  substitute  simply 
"the  poor  "  for  the  "  poor  in  spirit,"  for  both  are  right.  The 
first  disciples  were  won  almost  exclusively  from  among  the 
lowly  "  The  contented  poor,"  Jesus  would  here  say,  "  who 
bear  their  burden  meekly,  since  it  comes  from  God,  those — ^that 
is,  who  are  *poor  in  spirit,' — ^have,  in  their  very  meekness, 
the  sign  and  proof  that^  though  poor  in  outward  things,  they 
are  rich  in  higher,  for  they  will,  so  much  the  more  surely, 
be,  hereafter,  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  here.  They  are 
the  poor  who  have  nothing  and  yet  have  all.  They  have 
nothing  of  this  world's  possessions,  and  have  not  yet  received 
the  blessing  in  the  world  to  come.  But  the  very  longing 
for  the  future,  and  hope  of  it,  are  virtually  a  present  pos- 
session. Their  devout  poverty  is  their  wealth,  for  it  secures 
treasures  hereafter.*  The  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  is  theirs «  £&«'■ 
abeady."  This  principle  runs  through  all  the  beatitudes. 
As  Christ's  disciples,  the  future  Avill  be  the  contrast  to  the 
present ;  riches  for  poverty ;  joy  for  mourning ;  plenty  for 
hunger;  a  heavenly  crown  for  earthly  suffering  for  the 
Master's  sake.  The  contrast  of  sin  and  pardon ;  the  lowly 
sense  of  needed  salvation,  which  already  has  in  itself  the 
assurance  that  salvation  is  granted,  are  implied  in  all  Me 
states  of  heart  recounted.  Through  all,  there  runs  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  troubles  of  tlie  present, 
and  springing  from  this,  the  loftiest  religious  aspirations, 
rising  far  above  the  earth,  to  eternal  realities.  They  thus 
disclose  the  inmost  and  central  principle  of  the  new  King- 
dom; the  willing  and  even  joyful  surrender  of  the  present, 
in  lowly  hope  of  the  future — and  that  from  no  lower  motive 
than  loving  obedience  and  fidelity  to  Christ.  Immediate 
self-interest  is  to  be  disregarded,  for  the  infinitely  higher 
prospects  of  the  future  world.  The  one  passion  of  the  heart 
13  to  be  for  greater  righteousness, — ^that  is,  for  an  ever  more 
complete  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,   and   active 
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jHAP.  XX2LVI.  fulfilment  of  its  demands.  For  Himself  Jesus  claims  the 
most  loyal  devotion,  even  to  the  endurance  of  "  all  manner 
of  evil,"  for  His  sake.  To  seek  happiness  is  to  fail  to  obtain  it, 
but  self-surrender  to  God,  and  faith  in  Christ  as  the  M^siah^ 
in  themselves  bring  it,  when  disinterested  and  sincere. 

It  is  striking  to  note  the  anticipations  of  suflfering  associ- 

»  pjo^inwiii't  ated  by  Jesus  mth  true  discipleship/    Suflfering  is  assumed 

^^  as  its  inevitable  result     He   holds  out  no  attractions  to 

insincerity  or  worldliness,  but  at  the  very  outset,  fans  tJie 

chaflF  from  the  wheat,  and  repels  all  but  the  earnest  and 

devoted. 

Four  benedictions  are  bestowed  on  the  pa^ive  virtues ; 
four  on  the  active.  To  bear  poverty  with  lowly  resignation 
to  God ;  to  mourn,  and  yet  trust  that  all  is  for  the  best ; 
to  reproduce  the  meekness  which  Jesus  Himself  displayed, 
and  to  endure  trials  and  persecutions  loyally  for  His  sake, 
are  the  negative  graces  demanded  as  conditions  of  member- 
ship of  the  New  Kingdom,  But  active  virtues  are  no  less 
required ;  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousn^s, 
which  finds  its  food  in  fresh,  joyful,  continuous  acts  of  good- 
ness ;  the  mercy  which  delights  to  bless  the  wretched;  the 
purity  of  heart,  which  strives  to  realize  in  the  soul  the  image 
of  God,  and  the  gentleness  which  spreads  peace  around  it.*^ 

The  key-note  of  all  the  utterances  of  Christ  reveals  itself 
in  these  few  sentences.  His  kingdom  is  at  once  present  and 
future :  present  by  the  undoubting  faith  in  His  assurances 
that  it  would  hereafter  assuredly  be  attained :  future  in  the 
fact  that  the  realization  of  its  joys  was  reserved  for  the 
life  to  come.  Unlike  John,  He  proclaims  that  the  time  of 
expectation  is  over:  that  the  New  Kingdom  has  already 
come  as  a  living  power  in  the  soul,  diflFiising  its  blessings, 
at  once  within  and  around  its  members.  It  is  established 
in  its  rights  and  duties,  to  develop  and  advance,  henceforth, 
till  its  glory  cover  the  earth.  In  one  aspect,  it  is  incomplete 
till  its  full  realization  in  the  distant  future :  in  another  it  is 
already  perfect,  for  it  reigns  in  every  single  soul  which  has 
humbly  accepted  Jesus  as  its  King. 

After  this  introduction.  He  proceeds  to  enforce  on  His 
disciples  the  duties  of  their  new  relation  to  Him,  and  to 
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cheer  them,  by  recalling  the  dignity  it  confers.     "  You  have,  ohapjomvi 

Indeed,  good  cause  to  rejoice,"  says  He,  "  and  to  be  brave 

of  heart,  for  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;   the  light  of  the 

world;  a  city  set  on  a  hill."     Mere  ostentation,  or  insincere 

parade  of  virtue,  were  abhorrent  to  Him,  and  formed  His 

great  charge  agjunst  the  acted  religion  of  the  day.     But  the 

enthusiasm  of  true  goodness.  He  tells  them,  must  of  necessity 

be  seen  and   felt.     Life  is  shown  by  its  energy;    where 

there  is  no  active  vital  power,  there  is  only  death.     He 

prescribes  no  lengthened  code  of  duties,  but  trusts  to  the 

ardour  and  devotion  of  loyalty  to  Himself,  as  a  perfect 

equivalent.     Drawn  to  Him  by  grateful  and  lowly  affection. 

He  leaves  it  to  the  love  of  His  followers  to  exceed  all 

precise  directions,  and  outstrip    all  formal   requirements. 

His  kingdom  is  as  strictly  under  law  as  any  other,  but, 

for  the   endless   statutes   of  earthly  monarchies,  and  the 

equally  unnumbered    prescriptions  of  the  old   theocracy, 

He  substitutes  a  single  all-sufficing  law — ^the  law  of  love, 

which  makes  each  member  of  His  kingdom  a  law  to  himself. 

All  are  to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  as  unreservedly  as 

He  has  given  Himself  up  for  them. 

Intense  sincerity  is  thus  made  the  fundamental  demand, 
and  His  own  personal  example  their  standard  and  pattern. 
To  be  the  light  of  the  world,  they  must  needs  look  to  Him, 
for  He  had  especially  applied  that  name  to  Himself.^  They  •  Johuaia 
had  the  iufmiense  advantage  of  example,  so  much  more 
effective  than  precept.  The  New  Kingdom  was  only  the 
reflection  of  His  own  character,  and,  thus,  His  commands 
were  best  carried  out  by  imitating  His  life ;  for  He,  Himself, 
was  the  one  perfect  illustration  of  complete  fulfilment  of 
its  laws.  No  grudging  or  partial  devotion  would  suffice. 
They  must  heartily  conform  their  inmost  being  to  His 
image,^  and  shed  round  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  the »  uumMm.  m 
spiritual  blessings  which  beamed  brightest  from  Himself. 
Thus  calmly,  and  as  His  natural  right  and  place,  He  consti- 
tutes Himself  the  grand  ideal  of  humanity,  and  men  feel 
that  there  is  no  rashness  or  incongruity  in  His  assumption 
of  the  stupendous  dignity. 
Failure,  however,  is    human,  and  hence  a  few  solemn 
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gBAP.xxxvL  words  of  warning  are  added.  "  Salt  keeps  and  makes  sound 
what  would  else  corrupt.  But  impure  salt  may  lose  its  salt- 
ness,  and  once  lest  it  cannot  be  restored.  What  was  before  of 
blessed  use,  is,  henceforth,  worthless,  and  may  be  cast  out 
upon  the  road  to  be  trodden  under  foot  If  you,  the  salt 
of  the  earth,*^  lose  your  spiritual  worth,  by  fmnt-heartedness^ 
or  sloth,  or  dark  unfaithfulness,  your  needed  energy  and 
efficiency  are  irreparably  gone.  Who  will  take  your  place  ? 
You  will  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  work  I  have  assigned  you. 
If  the  salt  be  pure,  it  will  not  lose  its  power ;  it  is  the  earth 
and  impurities  mixed  with  it,  that  make  it  worthless ;  and 
so  you  must  put  away  all  that  might  make  you  go  back,  if 
you  would  be  true  disciples.  Your  lasting  worth  depends 
« See  Luke  cu  your  dcvotion  to  me  being  unqualified  and  absolute.' 
Mitt.  fi.  1S-.H.  You  are  to  enlighten  men  as  the  sun  enlightens  the  worli 
I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  you  shine  by  my  light :  see 
that,  in  turn,  you  illumine  the  darkness  round  you.  A  light 
is  to  shine,  not  to  be  hidden.  Like  a  lamp  on  its  stand,  it 
is  your  office  to  shed  light,  and  drive  off  darkness.  The 
beams  of  your  good  works  must  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  honour  God,  your  Father,  in  Heaven.  Like  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  you  are  to  draw  on  you  all  eyes." 

Passing  from  general  principles  to  specific  details,  Jesus 
now  proceeded  to  show  the  i-elations  of  His  new  kingdom  to 

•  itott*.  17-48.  the  old  theocracy.*    The  charge  of  hostility  to  the  Law  had 

been  brought  against  Him,  and  would  be  urged    against 

•  Actet-n.     His  disciples. ^^    He  would  show  them  that  the  new  roots 

itself  in  the  old,  and  is  its  completion  and  glory,  not  its 
destruction. 

"Think  not,"  said  He,  "that  I  came  to  supersede  your 
ancient  Scriptures — the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  I  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Worthless  forms^  worn  out  with  age, 
may  perish  and  must,  but  not  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
sacred  truths  they  for  a  time  have  clothed,  shall  pass,  while 
heaven  or  earth  endure.  The  forms  are  not  the  Law.  Rites 
and  ceremonies  are  only  helps,  for  simple  ages,  which  need 
material  symbols.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  now  outgrown 
thenu  The  truth  must  henceforth  stand  alone,  appealing  to 
the  8ph4t  without  such  outward  aids.    Local  and  national, 
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they  have  served  their  day,  but  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  oBAPjaivf 
which  is  for  all  times  and  races,  knows  only  a  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  So  far  am  I  from  slighting  or  destroy- 
ing the  truth  hidden  under  these  outward  forms,  that  he 
wI)o  breaks  one  of  the  least  spiritual  demands  of  the  Law,  and 
teaches  men  to  copy  him  in  doing  so,  shall  be  called  least 
in  my  kingdom:  while  he  who  obeys  and  teaches  them 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  called  great  in  it  The  Law  is  for 
ever  sacred.  I  only  strip  it  of  its  outward  accidents,  to 
reveal  the  better  its  divine  glory.  Spoken  by  God,  it  is 
etemaL  I  come  to  do  it  honour ;  to  confirm,  but  also  to 
clear  it  from  human  additions  and  corruptions.'* 

Jesus^  in  thus  speaking,  had  a  very  different  conception 
of  the  Law  from  that  of  the  Rabbis.  To  Him  it  meant  the 
sacred  moral  commands  given  from  Sinai.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  ceremony  and  rite  at  first  connected  with  them, 
were  only  rude  external  accommodations  to  the  childhood  of 
religion,  to  aid  the  simple  and  gross  ideas  of  early  ages. 
Looking  beneath  the  symbol  to  the  essential  truth,  it  was  a 
lofty,  religious,  moral,  and  social  legislation,  far  deeper, 
iriser,  holier,  and  more  complete  than  the  highest  human 
system.  He  knew  how  the  prophets  had  drawn  from  it  the 
pure  and  exalted  conceptions  they  had  enforced,  anticipating 
in  their  spirituality  His  own  teaching.  But  centuries  lay 
between  Him  and  the  prophets,  and  Judaism  had  sunk  to  a 
painful  idolatry  of  the  letter  and  outward  form  of  the  Law, 
to  the  neglect  of  its  spirit  and  substance.  The  Exile  had 
weakened  and  perverted  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
burning  zeal  for  rigid  external  observance  of  the  letter  had 
followed  the  just  belief  that  their  national  troubles  had  been 
a  punishment  for  previous  shortcomings. 

The  Pharisees,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  people,  filled  up 
their  life  with  a  weary  round  of  offerings,  ceremonies,  and 
purifications;  and,  not  content  with  the  prescriptions  of 
Moses,  had  added  a  tedious  system  of  meritorious  works; 
fasts,  washings,  alms,  and  prayers.  The  Essenes,  and  still 
more  John,  had  turned  back  to  the  purer  air  of  the  prophets, 
from  this  barren,  mechanical  piety,  and  had  taught  that 
righteousness,  love,  and  human  sympathy,  were  the  highest 
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requirements  of  the  Law,     But  the  veil  was  still  on  theii 

eyes;  their  reforms  were  partial     The  Essenes  had  even 

more  washings  than  the  Pharisees ;  they  eschewed  marriage, 

property,  and  the  world,  and  the  Baptist  fasted,  and  required 

n  Keini'i        Pharisaic  forms.  *^    Jesus  pierced  to  the  heart  cf  the  truth. 

B?hS  '  Stripping  off  aD  obsolete  wrappings  of  rite  and  symbol,  and 

Joa*^704^  ^^'  repudiating  all  human  additions,  He  proclaimed  the  Law  in 

S'Jhir     its  divine  ideal,  as  binding  for  ever,  in  its  least  part,*  on  all 

^^^''•-   ages. 

His  supreme  loyalty  to  the  Law  could  not  fail,  in  a  spirit 
so  divinely  sincere,  to  involve  a  condenmation  of  its  cor- 
ruption by  the  religious  teachers  of  the  day.  It  followed 
presently :  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  He  continued,  "  ye  wiU  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  He  charges  them,  not  only 
with  themselves  breaking  the  commandments,  by  their 
casuistry  and  their  immoral  additions,  but  with  leading  men 
at  large  in  the  same  evil  path. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisaic  conception  of 

righteousness  which  Jesus  thus  strenuously  opposed,  was 

their  idea   that  strict  observance  of  the    traditions  and 

commands  of  their  schools,  in  itself  satisfied  the  requirements 

of  God.     Fulfilment  of  what  was  written  in  the  Law  and 

its  Rabbinical  expositions,  was,  in  their  opinion,  only  a 

question  of  punctilious  outward  observance.   They  weakened 

the  conception  of  moral  evil  by  subtle  discriminations  of 

-  scbenkei,     casuistry.^^  In  trifles  the  most  exact  minuteness  was  required, 

»w.         *  but  in  greater  matters  the  principles  of  morality  were  boldly 

undermined  or  surrendered.     The  tithing  of  mint,  dill,  and 

cummin — mere  garden  herbs — was  vital,  but  grave  questions 

of  right  and  wrong  were  treated  with  indifference.     This 

moral  prudery  and    pedantry,   which    strained  the   wine 

before  drinking  it,  lest  a  fly  might  have  fallen  into  it  and 

made  it  unclean,   but  made  no  trouble  of  swallowing  a 

"  Matt.  23.24.   camcl,^'  was  the  hypocritical  righteousness  against  which 

M  Matt.  as.  18,28.  Jesus   dlrcctcd  His  bitterest  words.  ^*     With  all  their  lip 

veneration  for  it,  they  set  little  value  on  the  study  of  the 

Law  itself,  but  much  on  that  of  the  commentaries  of  the 

*  SSaSi     Rabbis,  now  embodied  in  the  Mischna  and  Gemara.^    The 

Mesia,  in 
C0I10U.IM. 
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Rabbinical  tradition  so  amplified  and  twisted  the  words  pfoHAP.xxrvi 

the  Law,  as  to  make  it  express,  in  many  eases,  the  opposite 

of  its  natural  meaninff,^^      Relifrion  had  become  almost » see  mstancea 

,  ,  to  CkrtMO,  188. 

wholly  a  mechanical  service,  without  reference  to  the  heart 
As  in  other  theocratic  communities,  a  man  might  be  emi- 
nently religious,  in  the  Pharisaic  sense,  and  yet  utterly 
depraved  and  immoral  The  teaching  of  the  prophets,* 
which  demanded  internal  godliness,  was  slighted,  and  the 
study  of  their  writings  almost  entirely  put  aside  for  that  of 
the  legal  traditions  and  of  the  Law.'  The  desire  to  define, 
to  the  smallest  detail,  what  the  Law  required,  had  led,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  to  a  mass  of  conflicting  Rabbinical  opinions, 
which  darkened  rather  than  explained  each  command.  The 
'*  hedge  "  round  the  Law  had  proved  a  hedge  of  thorns,  for 
Rabbis  and  people  alike.^^  The  question  was,  not  what  was  ^  vtoma, 
nght  or  wrong,  but  what  the  Law,  as  expounded  by  the  H«r«o«,xii 
Rabbis,  demanded,  and  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  mercenary 
expectation  of  an  equivalent  reward,  ^^  for  scrupulous  exact-  u  sohiinr,  483. 
ness  in  fulfilment. 

A  better  illustration  of  tne  moral  worthlessness  of  the 
Pharisaic  ideas  of  righteousness  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
found,  than  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  their  ostentatious  reve* 
rence  for  the  Scriptures^  he  who  touched  a  copy  of  them 
was,  thereby,  made  unclean.     "  According  to  you,"  said  the 
Sadducees  of  their  rivals,  "  the  Scriptures  defile  the  hands, 
while  Homer  does  not."    The  skins  on  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written  might  have  been  those  of  an  unclean 
beast,  or,  at  least,  they  were  part  of  a  dead  body.     But  the 
Pharisees  had  their  retort  ready.     "  Why,"  asked  they,  "  are 
the  bones  of  an  ass  clean  and  those  of  the  high  priest,  John 
Hyrcanus,  unclean?  "    "  It  is  the  kind  of  bone  that  determines 
the  uncleanness,''  answered  the  Sadducees,  "  else  we  would 
make  spoons  of  the  bones  of  our  relatives  1"     "Just  so," 
retorted  the  Pharisees,  "it  is  the  value  we  attach  to  th6 
Scriptures  which  has  made  us  decide  that  they  defile  the 
hands,   while  Homer  does  not"^^    They  worshipped  the     i>«,w?^^u 
letter,  but  misconceived  the  essence  of  Scripture :  treated    IJ?;  iST  ih 
morality  as  a  trifle,  and  trifles  as  the  only  religion.    In  their 
early  days,  fired  by  a  true  zeal  for  God ;  they  had  degenerated, 

VOL.  n.  44 
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oup. XXXVI.  as  a  body,  into  mere  "actors."  "There  were  plenty  oi 
Pharisees,"  says  even  Jost,  himself  a  Jew,  "  who  used  the 
appearance  of  piety  as  a  cloak  for  shameful  ends."  Nor  did 
this  escape  the  people,  especially  as  these  hypocrites  sought 
to  attract  attention  by  exaggerated  displays,  and  contemp- 
tuous bynames  were  presently  given  them.  The  name  of 
Pharisee  came  to  be  like  that  of  Jesuit  in  the  mouth  of 
friends  or  opponents.  Even  Philo  does  not  mention  it,  and 
it  soon  died  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  jHjople,  and  survived 

V  «a^  L  906.     >nly  as  a  term  of  the  schools.^^ 

With  a  system  so  utterly  hollow,  and  yet  so  deeply  rooted 
in  popular  favour,  Jesus  could  hold  no  terms.  With  the 
better  side  of  Pharisaism  He  had  much  in  common,  but^  as 
it  showed  itself,  in  its  growing  corruption.  He  could  oioly 
condemn  it.  Zealots  for  words  and  forms ;  lofty  in  abstract 
views ;  the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  its  religious 
and  political  aspirations,  there  must  have  been  little  real 
soundness  in  a  body  at  large,  of  which  a  spirit  so  gentle  as 
that  of  Christ  could  speak  as  whited  sepulchres  and  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers. 

To  illustrate  His  meaning,  Jesus  proceeds  to  give  examples 
of  Pharisaic  abuse  of  the  Law,  holding  up  what  is  implied  in 
its  due  observance,  that  he  may  show  how  it  was  broken  by 
its  professed  zealous  defenders.  The  sublime  morality  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  mth  its  lofty  spiritualization  of  the  Law,  is, 
He  implies,  the  true  conservatism — ^it  is  His  opponents  who 
are  undermining  it. 

The  Mosaic  prohibition  of  murder  had  been  limited  by  the 
Rabbis  to  literal  homicide,  and  they  had  added  to  the  brief 
words  of  the  Law,  that  the  criminal  was  in  danger  of  the 
judgment  of  God,  in  some  cases,  and  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
others.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  high  spirituality  of  the 
New  Kingdom.  It  included  in  the  brief  utterance  of  God, 
through  Moses,  a  condemnation  even  of  angry  words  or 
thoughts.  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  one  who  is  angry 
with  his  brother  will  be  liable  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  and 
whosoever  shall  express  contempt  for  his  brother,  will  be 
liable  to  the  Sanhedrim ;»  and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou 
worthless  one,  T\dll  be  liable  to  hell  fire.     I  go  beyond  the 
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Scribes,  for  I  declare,  as  the  fulfiller  of  the  Law,  that  nn-  ohap.  xxxvi 
righteous  anger  is  worthy  of  the  full  punishment  they  attach 
to  its  overt  result  in  homicide ;  nay,  more,  I  declare  the  ex- 
pression of  such  anger  in  bitter  words  as  incurring  the 
dancer  of  hell.  Not  to  love  one  s  ' brother' ^^  is,  with  me,  the  "  i  John«.iiL 
essence  of  the  crime  condemned  by  the  Law:  the  lesser  *^** 
expressions  of  anger  I  denounce  as  worthy  of  divine,  though 
temporal  punishment;  in  the  worst  cases,  as  worthy  of 
punishment  in  the  world  to  come."  Anger  with  a  brother 
entails  the  anger  and  judgment  of  God:  public  reproach 
merits  a  public  penalty,  but  he  who  would  consign  another 
to  hell  is  himself  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  it.**  He  does  not 
suppose  His  disciples  could  possibly  commit  the  crime  of 
murder,  or  even  break  into  open  violence,  but  He  ranks 
under  an  equal  guilt  the  passions  which  lead  to  them  in 
others.  He  charges  the  murder,  not  against  the  hand  that 
strikes,  but  the  heart  that  hates.* 

This  was  startling  enough,  but  the  application  made  of  it 
must  have  sounded  no  less  so.  "  Only  the  pure  in  4ieart 
can  see  God,  and  hence  it  is  vain  for  you  to  seek  His  presence 
by  an  offering,  if  you  have  in  any  way  thus  offended.  If 
you  have,  and  in  the  solemn  moment  of  appearing  before 
Grod  remember  it, — evil  though  men  think  it  to  break  off  or 
interrupt  a  sacrifice, — leave  your  offering  before  the  altar; 
seek  him  whom  you  have  wronged,  and  be  reconciled  to  him, 
and,  then,  come  and  offer  your  gift.^  You  have  wronged 
God,  not  man  only.  Beware  lest,  if  you  do  not  make  peace 
with  Him,  by  instant  atonement  to  your  brother,  He  act  to 
you  as  a  creditor  does  with  a  debtor  he  meets  in  the  street — 
whom  he  delivers  up  to  the  judge,  and  whom  the  judge 
hands  over  to  the  officer  to  cast  into  prison.  I  tell  you,  if 
God  thus  let  His  anger  kindle  upon  you,  you  will  not  come 
out  tiU  you  have  paid  the  last  farthing  l"*^  ^  Hor.Heb.ii. 

117     BnT^ifl 

The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  marriage  offences  and  divorce  Ff)-  oJ?*"- 
was  next  unsparingly  condemned,  as  an  inadequate  expres- 
bion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  It  restricted  adultery  to  the 
crime  itself,  and  it  sanctioned  divorce  at  the  mere  whim  of  the 
husban  d.  Doubtless  individual  Rabbis  represented  healthier 
views  than  others^  but  they  did  not  affect  the  prevailing 
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OHAF.  xxxvi  tone.  As  with  homicide,  so,  in  adultery,  the  morality  of 
the  New  Kingdom  traced  the  crime  home  to  the  heart,  and 
condemned  the  unclean  glance  as  a  virtual  commission  of  the 
crime  itself.  The  thoughts  were  nothing,  in  the  loose 
morality  of  the  day,  but  Jesus  arnugns  the  secret  lusts  ol 
the  breast,  with  an  earnestness  unknown  to  the  Rabbis. 
Unconditional  self-mortification  b  to  be  carried  out,  when 
guilty  thoughts  imperil  the  soul.  "  If  your  right  eye,"  says  He, 
"or  your  right  hand,  your  sight  or  your  touch,  lead  yon  into 
temptation,  it  is  better  for  you  to  pluck  out  the  one,  and  cut 
off  the  other,  rather  than  be  led  astray,  and  not  only  lose  a 
share  in  my  kingdom,  but  be  cast  into  hell  hereafter."*  Not 
that  He  meant  this  in  a  hard  and  liteiial  sense.  The  sin  is 
with  Him,  in  the  heart,  but  the  senses  are  its  instruments, 
and  no  guard  can  be  too  strict,  no  self-restraint  too  great,  if 
they  endanger  spiritual  purity. 

The  Pharisaic  laws  of  divorce  were  shamefully  loose.  "  If 
any  one,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  see  a  woman  handsomer  than 
his  ^fe,  he  may  dismiss  hb  wife  and  marry  that  woman," 
and  they  had  the  audacity  to  justify  this  by  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture." Even  the  strict  Schammai  held  that  if  a  wife  went  ou  t 
without  being  shrouded  in  the  veil  which  Eastern  women  still 
wear,  she  might  be  divorced,  and  hence  many  Rabbis  locked 
up  their  wives  when  they  went  out  I  While  some  held  that 
divorce  should  be  lawful  only  for  adultery,  others,  like 
Josephus,  claimed  the  right  to  send  away  their  wives  if  they 

»  vita,  7<j.  were  not  pleased  with  their  behaviour.  ^  The  school  of 
Hillel  even  maintained  that,  if  a  wife  cooked  her  husband's 
food  badly,  by  over-salting  or  over-roasting  it,  he  might  put 
her  away,  and  he  might  also  do  so  if  she  were  stricken  by 

w  Hot.  Hell.  tt.  any  gricvous  bodily  affliction  1^*    The  facility  of  divorce 

KeKu.*a».  among  the  Jews,  had,  indeed,  become  so  great  a  scandal, 

even  among  their  heathen  neighbours,  that  the  Rabbis  were 

fain  to  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege  granted  to  Israel,  but  not  to 

other  nations  1 

The  woman  divorced  was  at  once  free  to  marry,  her  letter 
of  dismissal,  signed  by  witnesses,  expressly  granting  her  the 
liberty  to  do  so. 

lUsing  high  above  all  this  festering  hypomsy,  the  law  oi 
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the  New  Eingdom  sounded  out,  clear  and  decisive.     "  It  oha^pjcxxvi 
hasbeen  said  by  Moses,"**  continued  Jesus,  "Whosoever  shall"  Dfmt«4.i. 

•^  '  '  Matt  &  81, 81 

put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  for  fornication,  causes  her  to  be  the  occasion  of 
adultery  *•  if  she  marry  a^^ain,  for  she  is  still  a  wife ;  and  ■  Tisohendopri 
whosoever  marries  her,  when  put  away,  thus  commits 
adultery." 

The  use  of  oaths  was  no  less  prevalent  in  Christ's  day  than 
it  6tiU  is  in  the  East,  and  the  Rabbis  had  sanctioned  the 
practice  by  laying  .down  minute  rules  for  its  regulation. 
The  law  of  Moses  had  absolutely  forbidden  perjury,^^  but «  lw.  isi  la. 
the  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  had  so  darkened  the  whole 
subject  of  oaths,  that  they  had,  in  effect,  become  utterly 
worthless.  They  were  formally  classed  under  different 
heads,  in  Rabbinical  jurisprudence,  and  endless  refinements 
opened  facilities  for  any  one  to  break  them  who  wished. 
Their  number  was  endless ;  men  swore  by  heaven,  by  the 
earth,  by  the  sun,  by  the  prophets,  by  the  Temple,  by  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  altar,  by  the  wood  used  for  it,  by  the  sacrifices, 
by  the  Temple  vessels,  by  their  own  heads-^^  «  Er«xnpieBto 

By  jommg  a  second  text,  from  a  different  part,  to  the    gj^^a,^^ 
prohibition  of  perjury,  the  Scribes  had,  in  effect,  opened  the    J^««to»«<>«^ 
door  to  every  abuse.     To  the  prohibition  of  Moses,  "Thou 
shalt  not  SAvear  falsely," ^^  they  had  added  the  charge,  "  but»  Ler.iaii. 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths, "'*^  and  from  this  it»  DaatsLSL 
was  argued  that  no  oath  was  binding,  either  on  one's-self  or 
towards  others,  which  had  no  vow  of  sacrifice  as  a  part  of 
it,  or  if  the  vow  had  been  punctually  fulfilled.^^     Any  oath,  m  Bchstt,  w. 
any  deception  towards  God  or  man,  and  even  perjury  itself, 
was  thus  sanctioned,  if  it  were  only  consecrated  and  purified 
by  an  offering.     The  garrulous,  exaggerating,  crafty  Jew 
needed  to  be  cliecked,  rather  than  helped  in  his  untruthful- 
ness, but  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  Law  had  invented 
endless  oaths,  with  minute  discriminations,  and  verbal  shades 
and  catches,  which  did  not  expressly  name  God,   or  the 
Temple,  or  the  altar,  and  these  the  people  might  use,  with- 
out scruple ,  mock  oaths,  harmless  to  themselves  and  of  no 
binding  force  1 
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cHAP.mryi  Against  such  equivocation  and  consecrated  hypocrisy 
Jesus  lifted  His  voice.  "  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ; 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ;  neither  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool ;  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  Ih 
the  city  of  the  Great  King.  You  would  tremble  to  swear  by 
God,  but  when  you  swear  by  anything  connected  -with  Hia 
works  or  His  worship,  you  swear,  in  reality,  by  Himself.  Nor 
shall  you  swear  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  a  hair 
of  it  white  or  black ;  and,  thus,  your  oaths  by  it  are  idle  words. 
But  let  your  speech  be  simply  yes  and  no,  for  what  exceeds 
these  is  from  the  *  evil  one.'  As  my  disciples,  your  word  is 
enough :  you  will  speak  only  as  ever  in  the  presence  of  God."" 

The  theory  of  life  under  the  New  Kingdom,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  held  by  the  schools  oi 
the  day.  Prosperity,  with  them,  was  an  unbroken  enjoy- 
ment of  life  to  extreme  old  age,  abundance  of  worldl} 
comforts,  and  continuous  success  in  all  undertakings,  and 
triumphant  victory  over  all  enemies.  All  this  was  expected 
as  the  just  reward  of  a  strict  obedience  to  Rabbinical  pre- 
scriptions, which  constituted  the  "  righteousness  of  the  Law.'' 
Jesus  held  forth  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  as  the  blessed- 
ness to  be  sought  in  the  New  Kingdom.  Poverty,  sorrow, 
and  persecution,  were  to  be  the  natural  lot  of  His  followers^ 
but  their  transcendent  reward,  hereafter,  and  the  love 
which  inspired  such  devotion,  transfigured  them  to  gain  and 
honour,  and  demanded  the  highest  joy. 

To  make  the  contrast  more  vivid  between  the  Old  Kingdom 
and  the  New,  he  had  added  "  woes  "  in  connection  with  all 
that  the  former  had  praised  as  specially  blessed.  The  rich, 
who  have  their  reward  in  their  earthly  possessions;  the 
prosperous,  who  cared  for  nothing  except  this  world,  would 
suffer  hunger  hereafter ;  those  who  cared  only  for  present 
joy,  would  one  day  mourn  and  weep;  those  whom  men 
praised,  would  find  the  praise  only  deceiving  flatter}' 
Patience,  humility,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love,  were  to 
characterize  the  New  Israel ;  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  the 
soul;  the  piety  of  form  and  rewards  in  this  world,  were 
discountenanced.  The  New  Kingdom  was  to  win  hearts  by 
soiritual  attractions,  till  now  little  valued. 
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As  a  practical  application  of  the  ideal,  thus  sketched,  ohap.xxxvi 
He  required  His  followers  to  repudiate  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  retaliation,  with  the  endless  refinements  of  the 
Rahbis,  and  to  adopt,  in  its  place,  the  principle  of  over- 
coming evil  with  good.    Antiquity,  both  Jewish  and  hea- 
Ihcn,  cherished  the  idea  of  revenge  for  injuries.     To  requite 
like  with  like  was  assumed  as  both  just  and  righteous. 
Even  Socrates  had  no  higher  idea  of  virtue  than  to  surpass 
friends  in  showing  kindness,  and  enemies  in  inflicting  hurt.*^  «  xen.  Mam.  u. 
Plato,**  indeed,  held  that  revenge  was  wrong,  and  that  no»  (MtiM.4«9. 
one  should  do  evil  on  any  ground ;  that  it  was  worse  to  do    DelK^ib.  t 
wrong  than  to  suffer  it,  and  that  the  virtuous  man  would  not 
injure  any  one,  because  to  do  so  injured  himself.    But  Plato 
had  only  in  his  mind,  in  these  noble  sentiments,  the  rela- 
tions of  Greek  citizens  to  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of 
slaves,  and  of  all  the  world  but  his  own  race ;  and  the  motive 
for  his  magnanimity  was  not  love  for  the  individual  man,  or 
for  ideal  humanity,  but  only  political  justice  and  right. 
Roman  stoicism  rose  higher,  but  its  injunctions  of  kindness  to 
enemies  were  rather  the  expression  of  self- approving  virtue 
than  of  loving  moral  conviction.     Among  the  Jews,  retalia- 
tion had  the  sanction  of  Moses.     Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  are  required  by  him.*^®i.  1,00.21.24 
The  stem  Sadducee  party  clung  to  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
but  the  milder  Pharisees  had  invented  a  scale  of  money 
payments  instead.    As  in  our  own  middle  ages,  a  tariff  of 
fines  was  constructed  for  each  personal  injury ;  for  tearing 
the  hair,  for  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  a  blow  on  the  back,  spitting 
on  the  person,  taking  away  an  under  garment,  uncovering  a 
woman's  head,  and  the  Uke.^    The  value  of  a  hand,  or  foot,  •»  nobwtoon'. 
or  an  eye,  was  computed  by  the  depreciation  it  would  have    m.  ^9  (stau 
made  in  the  value  of  a  slave.      A  blow  on  the  ear  was    ^^^^"^ 
variously  set  at  the  fine  of  a  shilling  or  a  pound :  a  blow  on    m^H^tce, 
the  one  cheek  at  two  hundred  zuzees ;  on  both  cheeks,  at    nor.  Ban.  11 

ISO. 

double.     To  tear  out  hair,  to  spit  on  the  person,  to  take    sepp.w.224. 
away  one's  coat,  or  to  uncover  a  woman's  head,  was  com- 
pensated by  a  pajmtient  of  four  hundred  zuzees.^ 
This  rude  and  often  mercenary  softening  of  the  harshness 
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XXXVI.  of  the  old  Law  fell  wholly  below  the  requirements  of  the 
Kew  Kingdom.  Its  members  must  suffer  wrong  patiently, 
tliat  the  conscience  of  the  wrong-doer, — ^become  its  own 
accuser, — ^might  be  won  to  repentance,  by  the  lesson  of  un- 
resisting meekness.  Christ's  own  divine  charity  and  for- 
giveness was  to  be  repeated  by  His  followers.  Sin  was  to 
be  conquered  by  being  made  to  feel  the  power  of  goodness. 
The  present  was,  at  best,  only  a  discipline  for  the  future, 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  wrong,  from  Christ-like  love 
and  gentleness,  was  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  pure  joys 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  "Ye  have  heard,"  said  He, 
"  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  the  evil  man ;  but 
whosoever  smites  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  ako.^  And  to  him  who  desires  to  contend  with  thee 
and  take  thy  coat,  leave,  him  thy  cloak  also.  And  whoso- 
ever shall  press  thee  one  mile,  go  with  him  two.  To  him 
that  asks  thee,  give,  and  from  him  that  desires  to  borrow  of 
thee,  turn  not  away."'  The  spirit  of  such  injunctions  is 
evident  Hasty  retaliation ;  readiness  to  stand  on  one's  rights 
in  all  cases ;  deliberate  revenge  rather  than  pity,  are  unworthy 
a  member  of  the  New  ICingdom.  It  is  for  him  to  teach  by 
bearing,  yielding,  and  giving,  and  not  by  words  only.  The 
virtues  he  commends  he  is  to  illustrate.  But  it  is  far  fix)m 
the  teaching  of  Christ  that  law  is  to  cease,  or  that  the  evil- 
doer is  to  have  everything  at  his  mercy.  Only,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  principle  of  His  kingdom  is  to  be  the  purest, 
deepest,  self-sacrificing  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Ookcltobd). 

JESUS  had  led  His  audience  step  by  step  to  higher  and  oh. 
higher  conceptions,  and  now,  by  an  easy  transition, 
raised  them  to  the  highest  of  alL^  >  ohiyMfliom; 

The  character  of  any  religion  depends  on  its  idea  of  God.  Jjjjgt*  ir 
The  Jews  had  no  loftier  thought  of  Him  than  as  a  national 
deity,  the  Father  of  Israel  and  of  its  proselytes,  but  not  the 
God  of  the  world  at  large.  They  looked  on  Him  also  as  a 
iealous  God,  and  the  Pharisee  urged  himself  to  a  painful  zeal 
in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  the  thought  that  the  sins  of 
the  father  were  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
If  he  agonized  to  carry  out  a  thousand  minute  prescrip- 
tions, if  the  Essene  secluded  himself  in  hurtful  loneliness,  if 
the  Sadducee  toiled  to  discharge  all  that  was  required  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  presentation  of  offerings,  if 
the  people  mourned  in  the  apprehension  that  God  had  for- 
saken them,  it  was  because  all  alike  looked  up  to  a  Being  who, 
as  they  believed,  required  what  they  could  hardly  render. 
They  should  have  drawn  other  conceptions  from  their  ancient 
Scriptures,  but  they  did  not  They  had  always  learned  much 
that  was  true  and  sublime  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
—the  Majesty  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  the  creature — 
the  dignity  of  man  as  the  divine  image,  and  the  kingly 
relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel — His  son.  His  first-bom.  His 
bride.  His  spouse.  They  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that 
their  nation  could  not  perish,  because  the  honour  of  God 
was  pledged  to  defend  it,  and  they  even  looked  forward,  with 
a  frenzied  earnestness,  to  a  future  when  He  would  send  His 
Messiah,  and  raise  them  above  all  the  nations.  As  Jews,  many 
doubtless  drew  comfort  from  the  divine  words,  that,  like  as 
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m.  xxxvn.  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him.  But  their  theology  had  sunk  to  a  mere  merce- 
nary relation  of  performance  and  reward.  The  idea  of  a 
strict  return  of  good  for  good,  or  evil  for  evil,  extended  to 
the  next  world  as  well  as  this,  and  at  the  best,  God  was 
only  the  Father  of  Israel,  not  of  mankind.  Still,  above  all, 
the  Master,  looking  for  service  from  man  as  the  servant — 
the  fond  thought  of  His  fatherhood,  even  in  its  limited 
national  sense,  grew  more  and  more  common  as  Christ's  day 
grew  near.  The  Jew  was  being  educated  for  the  divine 
announcement  of  the  whole  truth. 

The  heathen  world,  also,  had  long  been  unconsciously  pre- 
paring for  its  proclamation.  Greek  philosophy  had  spoken 
of  the  Father  of  gods  and  men.  Man  was  ther  divine 
image  and  of  divine  origin — the  friend,  the  fellow-citizen, 

*  Aouiorities In  thc  cmauation,  the  Son,  of  God.*  In  an  insincere  ase,  when 
fine  words  were  used  as  mere  rhetorical  flourishes,  springing 

I  jBenan.         from  no  couvictiou  or  earnestness,  Seneca,*  a  generation 
imI°  later,  was  able  to  speak  almost  like  a  Christian.     "The 

gods,"  said  he,  "  are  full  of  pity  and  friendliness — do  every- 
thing for  our  good,  and  for  our  benefit  have  created  all 
kinds  of  blessings,  with  exhaustless  boimty,  and  prepared 
everjrthing  for  us  beforehand.  Wliat  they  have  they  make 
over  to  us :  that  is  how  they  use  things ;  and  they  are  un- 
wearied, day  and  night,  dispensing  their  benefits  as  the 
protectors  of  the  human  race.  We  are  loved  by  them  as 
children  of  their  bosom,  and,  like  loving  parents,  they 
smile  at  the  faults  of  their  children,  and  cease  not  to 
bestow  kindness  on  kindness  to  us ;  give  us  before  we  ask, 
and  continue  to  do  so,  although  we  do  not  thank  thenoi,  and 
even  though  we  cry  out  defiantly,  .'I  shall  take  nothing 
from  them ;  let  them  keep  what  they  have  for  themselves  1 ' 
The  sun  rises  over  the  unjust,  and  the  seas  spread  out  even 
for  sea  robbers.     The  gods  are  easily  appeased,  never  imfoi 

*s«nec»<LTr.?.  giving;  how  unfortunatc  were  we  if  they  were  not  soT'* 

fiat^as^'*  Thus  also  ''The  way  of  man,  in  which  the  god-like  walks, 

Epii.  7B,  95.    goes  upwards  to  the  gods,  who  reach  out  the  hand  to  us 

without  pride  or  jealousy,  to  help  us  to  rise.     We  need  no 

temple,  nor  even  to  lift  up  our  hands  to  heaven :  God  i^ 
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near  thee ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Watcher  over  good  or  evil,  oa  xxxvn 
who  ever,   unweariedly,  leads  us  to  God."*      Words  like » ««>«>•  "i^ 
these  sound  Christian,  though  we  know  that  they  were  only 
artificial  rhetoric,   composed  to  turn  aside  the  charge  of 
worshipping  stocks  and  stones.     Faith  in  the  divinity  often 
gives  way,  in  Seneca,  before  haughty  pride  in  humanity,  and 
that  pride,  in  turn,  sinks  before  the  dark  future.     The  fancy 
played  over  the  dark  abyss  with  empty  words  of  comfort^ 
respecting  the  father-like  gods  and  god-like  man,  but  even 
prosperity  could  hardly  amuse  itself  with  them,  and  the 
hour  of  trial  repeated  them  with  hollow  laughter  and  self- 
raurder.*    Yet  they  were  there  to  use  for  the  highest  good,  •  awm,  a  m 
had  men  chosen.     The  religious  education  of  the  world  had 
gradually,  through  long  ages,  become  ready  for  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.* 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  while  every  sign 
of  the  ^vrath  of  God  with  the  nation  lay  like  a  burden  on 
all,  and  perplexed  the  masters  in  IsraeL  Yet  it  was  then 
that  Jesus  revealed  that  God  was  the  Father  of  men,  and 
had  loved  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  appealing 
for  proof  even  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the 
au*.^  For  the  first  time,  men  heard  that  the  whole  race »  Matt.  c.  28 
were  the  sons  of  the  great  heavenly  Father ;  that  the  world 
lay  ui  the  sunshine  of  His  eternal  love,  and  that  all  alike 
were  invited  to  seek  His  face.^  It  was  the  first  proclamation 
of  a  universal  religion,  and,  as  such,  an  event  unique  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  war 
was  perpetual.  Even  after  men  had  long  adopted  city 
life  and  its  civilization,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  were 
synonymous.  Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  a  stranger 
who  had  not  put  himself  formally  under  the  protection  of 
some  Roman,  had  no  rights  and  no  protection.  What  the 
Roman  citizen  took  from  him  was  as  lawful  gain  as  the  shell 
which  no  one  owned,  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore.^    He  was  •  Mommsen'i 

^   ^  *  B5m.  QeiiolL 

like  a  wild  beast,  to  be  hunted  and  preyed  on  at  any  one's    ^^^ 
will*    To  use  Mommsen's  figure,  a  tribe  or  people  must  be  •  Momnwenii 
either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer.     Ulysses  was  only  the  type  of    «•  wi- 
the world  at  large  in  his  day,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
^•anderings,  he  landed  in  Thrace,  and  having  found  a  city. 
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CTtxxxvn  instantly  sacked  it  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  Where 
there  was  no  express  treaty,  plunder  and  murder  were 
always  to  be  dreaded  The  only  safety  of  individuab  or 
communities  was  their  own  capacity  of  self-defence.  As 
tribes  and  clans  expanded  to  nations,  the  blood  connection 
secured  peace,  more  or  less,  in  the  area  they  occupied,  and, 
ultimately,  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation,  joined  even  states  of  different  nationalities  in 
peaceful  alliances.  Isolated  nations,  like  the  Jews,  still  kept 
up  the  intense  aversion  to  all  but  their  own  race»  but  the 
progress  of  the  world  made  them  more  and  more  exceptionaL 
Before  the  age  of  Christ,  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  broken 
down  the  dividing  walls  of  nationality  over  the  civilized 
earth,  and  had  united  all  races  under  a  common  government, 
which  secured  a  widespread  peace,  hitherto  unknown.  Men 
of  races  living  far  apart  found  themselves  free  to  compete 
for  the  highest  honours  of  public  life  or  of  letters,  and  Rome 
accepted  emperors  and  men  of  genius,  alike,  from  the  obscure 
populations  of  the  provinces."" 

But  though  conquest  had  forced  the  nations  into  an  out- 
ward unity,  there  was  no  real  fusion  or  brotherhood.  Man, 
as  man,  had  gained  nothing.  The  barbarian  and  the  slave 
were  no  less  despised  than  before,  and  had  gained  no  more 
rights.  The  Romans  had  been  forced,  for  their  own  sakes, 
to  raise  the  conquered  to  more  or  less  political  equality  with 
themselves,  but  they  did  so  from  no  sentiment  of  respect  to 
them  as  feUow-men,  and  still  bore  themselves  towards  them 
with  the  same  haughty  superiority  and  ill-concealed  aversion. 
It  was  the  peace  of  political  and  even  moral  death.  All 
mankind  had  become  the  slaves  of  the  despot  on  the  Tiber. 
Ancient  virtues  had  passed  away,  and  vice  and  corruption, 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  age,  lay  like  a  deadly  miasma 
over  universal  society.  The  union  of  the  world  was  regretted, 
as  superseding  the  times  when  Rome  could  indulge  its  tastes 
in  war  and  plunder.  It  was  a  political  comprehension,  not 
a  moral  federation.  The  hostility  of  the  past  was  impos- 
sible, but  the  world  had  only  become  a  mob,  not  a  brother 

to  B«eftfln»     hood,  of  nations, ^^  and  had  sunk  in  morality,  as  it  had 
EopeHomo.  advauccd  in  outward  alliance. 
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With  the  Jews,  the  old  hatred  of  all  races  but  their  own  had  <». 
grown  mth  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  duty  to  hate  the  heathen  and  the  Samaritan,  but  their 
cynicism  extended,  besides,  to  all  respecting  whom  the 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law  had  raised  suspicion. 
They  hated  the  publicans ;  the  Rabbi  hated  tlie  priest,  the 
Pharisee  the  Sadducee,  and  both  loathed  and  hated  the 
(»mmon  people,  who  did  not  know  the  ten  thousand  injunc- 
tions of  the  schools.  They  had  forgotten  what  the  Old 
Testament  taught  of  the  love  of  God  towards  men,  and  of 
the  love  due  by  man  to  his  fellow.  They  remembered  that 
they  had  been  commanded  to  show  no  favour  to  the  sunken 
nations  of  Canaan,  but  they  forgot  that  they  had  not  been 
told  to  hate  them.  The  Law  had  S£ud  "Thoushalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;  "  ^^  but  their  neighbour,  they  assumed,  «  lbt.  i».i8 
meant  only  a  Jew  or  a  proselj^,  and  they  had  added  that 
they  should  "hate  their  enemies."  "  If  a  Jew  see  a  Gentile 
fall  into  the  sea,*'  wrote  Maimonides,  still  cherishing  the  old 
feeling  centuries  later,  "  let  him  by  no  means  take  him  out; 
for  it  is  written,  *  Thou  shalt  not  rise  up  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbour,'  but  this  is  not  thy  neighbour."  ^  The  »  iir*.^^NSoii. 
spirit  of  revenge  which  prevailed,  embittered  even  private  »•  ^^  ^'^' 
life  among  the  Jews  themselves.  Each  had  his  own  enemies, 
whom  he  felt  free  to  hate  and  to  injure,  and  all,  alike,  hated 
whole  classes  oi  their  own  nation,  and  the  whole  heathen 
races. 

Jesus  was,  now,  by  a  simple  utterance,  to  create  a  new 
religious  era.  "  Ye  have  heard,"  said  He,  "  that  it  was  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But 
1  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  who 
persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  your  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven;  for  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  righteous  and  un- 
righteous. For  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye?  (in  my  kingdom).  Do  not  even  the  (hated) 
publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 
what  do  ye  that  exceeds?  Do  not  even  the  (heathen) 
Gentiles  the  same  thing  ?  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect^  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect" 


•ter  "  Herzo§ 
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ro.  mvn.  It  was  a  new  era  for  man.  Heathenism  had  fine  se ali- 
ments, but  they  were  supported  by  no  high  morality,  and  no 
living  hopes.     The  Old  Testament  often  commended  kindness 

■  gf«5«- «.*.».  and  mercy,"  but  it  also  sanctioned  revenge  and  triumph 
8i?m!^8o.  ^v®^  *^^  f^U  ^^  ^^  enemy,^*  and,  even  in  the  most  attractive 

•  Pfc  7!  6^  11 7.  P^^^'S^j  ^*  seemed  as  if  piety  were  expected  to  make  the 

»•  Fi  7.f.7.  anger  of  Grod  on  one's  adversaries  the  more  certain.^*  But 
Jesus  throws  down  the  dividing  prejudices  of  nationality, 
and  teaches  universal  love  without  distinction  of  race,  merit, 
or  rank.  A  man's  neighbour,  henceforth,  was  every  one 
who  needed  help,  even  an  enemy.  All  men,  from  the  slave 
to  the  highest,  were  sons  of  one  Father  in  heaven,  and  should 
feel  and  act  towards  each  other,  as  brethren.  Np  human 
standard  of  virtue  would  suffice :  no  imitation  of  the  loftiest 
examples  among  men.  Moral  perfection  had  been  recognized, 
alike  by  heathen  and  Jews,  as  found  only  in  likeness  to  the 
divine,  and  that  Jesus  proclaims  as,  henceforth,  the  one  ideal 
for  all  humanity.  With  a  sublime  enthusiasm  and  brotherly 
love  for  the  race.  He  rises  above  His  age,  and  announces  a 
common  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  one  grand  spiritual 
ideal  in  resemblance  to  Him. 

With  this  grand  truth  of  Christianity  the  relation  of 
man  to  His  maker* was  entirely  changed.  The  love  of  a 
child  to  a  father  took  the  place  of  fear,  as  a  motive  to  His 
service.  A  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  filial  love  and  obedience 
was  called  into  being,  with  filial  yearnings  after  Him,  and 
childlike  devotion  to  His  will — a  kingdom  in  which  the  hum- 
ble, the  meek,  and  the  merciful  found  their  heaven,  and  in 
which  all  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness  felt 
that  they  could  be  satisfied.  The  pure  in  heart  were,  as  such, 
its  citizens;  the  souls  who  love  the  things  of  peace  were 
called  its  children,  and  those  who  bore  persecution  and 
sorrow  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  were  to  inherit  it* 

To  be  "  perfect  as  the  great  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect^"  is 
to  do  God's  will  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  it  above,  and, 
hence,  the  new  kingdom  is  thus  spoken  of  elsewhere.  It 
was  to  be  wholly  spiritual,  in  contrast  to  the  political  dreams 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  had  transformed  the  predictions  of 
the   prophets  to  a  political   programme,  which  should  be 
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realized  by  war  against  Rome,  and  zealous  agitation  against  oh.  xuvn 
the  Sadducean  aristocracy.  They  thought  of  another  Mac- 
caba^an  war,  to  be  followed  by  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah 
from  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
not  to  rise  like  a  State,  so  that  men  could  say  it  was  here, 
or  there,  because  it  was  already  in  their  midst.^®  It  could  »  mw  u.  at^ 
not  be  otherwise.  He  had  proclaimed  that  God  was  the  great 
Father,  and,  as  such,  the  loving,  filial  desire  that  they 
might  be  His  children  thrust  aside  the  cold  thought  of 
reward,  which  had  hitherto  ruled.  He  proclaimed  that  God 
loved  them,  not  in  return  for  their  services,  but  from  the 
love  and  tenderness  of  a  Father's  heart,  which  sent  forth  His 
3UI1  over  good  and  bad  alike,  and  rejoiced  more  over  a 
sinner's  repentance  than  over  the  weary  exactness  in  Rab- 
binical rules  of  fifty  who  thought  themselves  righteous. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Judaism  of  the  day  was 
undermined  by  the  new  doctrine.  What  need  was  there 
longer  for  offerings,  for  Temple  ritual,  for  washings  or 
fastings,  or  scrupulous  tithings,  when  the  great  Father  sought 
only  the  heart  of  His  penitent  child?  The  hope  of  the 
Rabbis  that  they  could  hold  God  to  the  fulfilment  of  what 
they  thought  His  promises,  if  only  the  Mosaic  ideal  of  the 
theocracy,  in  their  sense,  was  restored,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  isolation  of  the  Jews,  and  their  glory  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  were  things  of  the  past.  One  part  of  the 
theocracy  after  the  other  was  doomed  to  fall  before  this 
grand  proclamation,  for  its  foundations  were  sapped.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God,  which  now  falls  like  an  empty  sound  on 
the  ear  of  the  multitude,  was,  at  its  utterance,  the  creation 
of  a  new  world.^^*  "  H*u«»th.  i 

Jesus  had,  now,  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  citizenship 
in  His  new  kingdom,  and  the  new  law ;    He  passed,  next, 
to  the  new  life.^*    A  warning  was  needed  to  ffuard  His »  westoott, 
followers,  in  their  religious  duties,  from  the  abuses  of  the    •"• 
Rabbinical  party. 

Alms^ving  had  been  exalted  by  the  Scribes  to  an  act  in 
itself   meritorious  before   God.     The  words   **alms,"  and 
"  righteousness,"'  were,  indeed,  used  interchangeably.^®  "For  »  b»,  b^  u 
one  farthing  given  to  the  poor,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  a  man 
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OB.  xxxvn.  will  receive  heaven."  The  words,  "  I  shall  behold  Thy  face 
in  righteousness,"  were  rendered  in  the  gloss  "  because  of 
alms."  "This  money,"  said  others,  "goes  for  alms,  that 
my  sons  may  live,  and  that  I  may  obtain  the  world  to 
come."  "  A  man's  table  now  expiates  by  alms,  as  the  altar, 
heretofore,  did  by  sacrifice."  "  He  who  gives  alms  will  be 
kept  from  all  evil."  In  an  age  when  the  rehgious  spirit 
was  dead,  outward  acts  of  religion  were  ostentatiously 
practised,  at  once  to  earn  a  reward  from  God,  and  to  secure 
honour  for  holiness  from  men.  Reli^on  was  acted  for  gain, 
either  present  or  future.  Against  such  hypocrisy  Jesus 
warns  His  followers.     "  Take  heed  that  ye   do  not  your 

•»  i.\itt.G.i-M.  righteousness  8^  before  men,^^  to  be  seen  by  them,  otherwise 
you  have  no  reward  with  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
They  were  to  draw  no  attention  to  their  charity,  by  having 
it  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue,**  or  by  ostentatiously 
giving  it  in  the  streets,  to  earn  praise  of  men,  but  were  to 
hide  it  as  if  they  would  not  even  let  their  left  hand  know 
what  their  right  hand  was  doing.  Sincerity  only,  gave 
charity  value.  The  amount  was  not  essential :  the  spirit  was 
all.  Insincerity  had  no  reward  but  the  empty  honour  from 
men,  got  by  deceit;  sincerity  was  rewarded  by  their  Father 
in  Heaven,  who  saw  the  secret  deed.* 

Even  prayer  had  become  a  formal  mechanical  act,  pre- 
scribed by  exact  rules.  The  hours,  the  matter,  the  manner, 
were  all  laid  do^vn.  A  rigid  Pharisee  prayed  many  times  a 
day,  and  too  many  took  care  to  have  the  hours  of  prayer 
overtake  them,  decked  in  their  broad  phylacteries,  at  the 
street  comers,  that  they  might  publicly  show  their  devout- 
ness, — or  went  to  the  synagogue  that  the  congregation  jmgh  i 
see  it.  Nor  were  they  content  with  short  prayers^  but 
lengthened  their  devotions  as  if  to  make  a  merit  of  theii 

o  See  srhuror.  duratiou.^^  Instcad  of  this,  the  members  of  the  new  king- 
n'H?-m.'*''  dom  were  to  retire  to  strict  secrecy  when  they  prayed^  and 
*'  **  address  their  Father  who  sees  in  secret,  and  would  reward 
them  hereafter,  in  the  future  world,  for  their  sincerity.  Nor 
were  they  to  use  the  foolish  repetitions  in  vogue  with  the 
heathen,  who  thought  they  would  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking.    The  great  Father  knows  what  we  need  before 
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ire  ask  Him,  and  requires  no  lengthened  petitions.*  Prayer  oh.  xxxvn 
in  the  congregation  is  not  forbidden,  for  Jesus  Himself 
frequented  the  synagogue,  and  joined  in  public  devotions. 
But  private  prayer  must  be  private,  to  guard  against  human 
weakness  corrupting  it  into  worthless  parade.  The  simplest, 
shortest  prayer,  unheard  by  human  ear,  is  accepted  of  God, 
if  it  rise  from  the  heart :  if  the  heart  be  wanting,  all  prayer 
is  mere  form. 

It  is  always  much  easier,  however,  to  follow  a  pattern 
than  a  precept,'  and,  hence,  Jesus  proceeded  to  set  before 
them  a  model  prayer.  "  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray 
ye.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name,  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven, 
so  also  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
forgive  us  our  debts  (to  Thee),  as  we,  also,  have  for^ven  our 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one."^^  He  added  that  our  being  forgiven  our  «  Theixnoiogy 
trespasses  by  God  depended  on  our  forgiving  men  theirs  gf^J,^^ 
agai^ist  us.  SS£S:^iti« 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  Rabbi  to  teach  his  disciples  a  SSj£? ISS 
form  of  prayer,^  and  in  "The  Lord's  Prayer,*'  Jesus,  as*  sepmaMc 
John  already  had  done,  followed  the  example.  But  what 
a  diflference  between  His  model  and  that  of  other  teachers  1 
He  had  created  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  for  the 
soul,  and  in  this  prayer  the  mighty  revelation  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  shines,  like  a  sun,  over  all  humanity.  The 
highest  conceivable  ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  for  the 
race,  is  offered  in  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Childlike  trust  and  dependence 
ask,  and  are  contented  with,  daily  bounty  from  that  Father's 
hand.  His  mercy  is  pleaded  by  hearts  that  already  have 
learned  to  show  it  to  others.  The  spirit  stands  before  Him 
clothed  in  humility,  and  full  of  love  and  tenderness  towards 
its  fellows.  Conscious  weakness  stretches  out  its  hand  for 
heavenly  help,  distrusting  itself,  but  strong  in  a  Higher. 
Each  clause,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance. Each  is  filled  with  divine  light*  After  eighteen 
centuries,  Christendom  knows  no  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  full  in  so  small  a  compass,  so  rich,  so  majestic  in 
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CH.  xxxvTL  praise  and  petition.  Hallowed  phrases,  current  in  His  day, 
may  be  quoted  as  parallels  of  single  parts,  but  He  alone 
united  them  to  words  of  His  o^vn  with  a  breadth  and  solidity, 
a  childlike  simplicity  and  wisdom,  a  strength  and  lowliness 
wholly  unknown  in  Jewish  literature." 

Fasting  had  become  one  of  the  prominent  religious  usages 
.  of  Our  Saviour's  day.  Though  only  one  fast  had  been 
appointed  by  Moses — that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — ^the 
Pharisees  had  added  numerous  others,  especially  on  the  two 
days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  which  syna- 
gogue worship  was  held.  When  fasting,  they  strewed  their 
heads  with  ashes,  and  neither  washed  nor  anointed  them* 

*•  rjjhtfoouli  selves^*  nor  trimmed  their  beards,  but  put  on  wretched 
clothing,  and  showed  themselves  in  all  the  outward  signs  of 
mourning  and  sadness  used  for  the  dead.^  Insincerity  made 
capital  of  feigned  humiliation  and  contrition,  till  even  the 
Roman  theatre  noticed  it.  In  one  of  the  plays  of  the  time, 
a  camel,  covered  with  a  mourning  cloth,  was  led  on  the 
stage.  "  Why  is  the  camel  in  mourning  ?'*  asked  one  of  the 
players.  "  Because  the  Jews  are  keeping  the  Sabbath  year, 
and  grow  nothing,  but  are  living  on  thistles.     The  camel  is 

•  s€pp.  Q.  ttf.  mourning  because  its  food  is  thus  taken  from  it.'*^     Rabbis 

«  owwr.Li»  were  forbidden  to  anoint  themselves  before  going  out,-^  and 
it  was  recorded  of  a  specially  famous  doctor,  that  his  fiace 

^  Lightfooi,  ■.  was  always  black  with  fasting.^^  All  pretence  was  abhorrent 
27«. ^schttwr.  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  especially  in  religion.  "When  ye  fast,*' 
iimtt«.i*-i8.  gg^^  jj^^  u  Y^  j^Q^  Q^  ^y^Q  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance ; 

for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto 
men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward. 
But  do  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash 
thy  face ;  that  thou  mayest  hot  appear  unto  men  to  fast,  but 
to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  who  sees  in 
secret,  will  reward  thee."  To  seek  effect,  applause,  credit, 
or  gain,  by  a  show  of  godliness,  must  be  shunned  by 
members  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
men  think  evil  of  them,  than  to  be  tempted  to  use  religion 
for  ulterior  ends.  True  pain  and  true  sorrow  hide  firom  the 
eye  of  strangers;  they  withdraw  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
breast 
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He  had  already  spoken  of  the  need  of  care  in  the  right  oh.  ravn 
use  of  the  blessings  of  life,  but  He  knew  our  proneness  to 
forget^  and  returns  to  the  subject  once  more.  "  Heap  not 
up  for  yourselves,"  said  He,  "treasures  on  earth,  where  moth 
and  ro^t  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal  But  treasure  up  for  yourselves  treasiures  in  heaven,** 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  consumes,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steaL  For,  if  your  treasure  is  on 
earth,  your  heart  must  needs  be  careless  of  heaven.  But  if 
it  be  in  heaven,  your  hearts  will  be  there  also.  To  have 
it  there,  you  must  have  the  inner  light  in  your  souls, — 
your  mind^®  and  heart — ^by  which  you  perceive  and  cherish  "^  •'ow, 
the  truth — ^undouded.  K  they  be  darkened,  it  will  turn  m««- «•»»-» 
your  heart  away  from  the  right  and  divine.  The  body 
without  the  eye  is  irt  darkness ;  for  light  enters  only  by 
the  eye,  as  from  a  lamp.  When  your  eye  is  sound,  your 
body  is  fuU  of  light ;  when  it  is  darkened,  all  within  is 
night.    So  is  it  with  the  eye  of  the  souL" 

" Do  not  fancy,"  He  continued,  "that  you  can  join  the 
striving  for  riches  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  are 
absolutely  opposed.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  whose 
interests  are  opposite.  Either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other. 
You  cannot  worship  the  God  of  heaven,  and  Mammon,  the 
god  of  riches.^  To  serve  God,  and  yet  make  money  your 
idol,  is  impossible  I    They  are  opposites  I" 

"An  undivided  heart,  which  worships  God  alone,  and 
trusts  Him  as  it  should,  is  raised  above  anxiety  for  earthly 
wants.    Therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  Be  not  anxious  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall 
put  on.^     Is  not  the  life  more  than  the  food,  and  the  body  «  soIimmi. 
than  the  raiment  ?     Behold  the  birds  of  the  air ;  they  sow   ^J*"**^  *"• 
not,  neither  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  and  yet  your  Hea-   '^^^^ 
venly  Father  feeds  them.^  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 
Which  of  you,  by  anxious  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to 
the  length  of  his  life  ?     And  about  raiment  why  are  ye 
anxious?     Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  fair  and 
beautiful  they  grow.*®     They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  »  BBn,m.w 
and  yet  Solomon,  in  his  royal  robes,  was  not  arrayed  like 
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OR.  xncvn.  one  of  thesa  And  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  die  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  an  oven,'  will 
He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Be  not, 
therefore,  anxious,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall 
we  drink,  or  what  shall  we  put  on?*  For  the  Gentiles  seek 
ailer  all  these  things.  But  your  Heavenly  Father  knows  that 
ye  have  need  of  them.  Seek,  first,  His  kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness, and  they  shall  all  be  added  to  you.    Be  not,  therefore, 

«  scudaw      anxious  for  the  morrow.*^    The  morrow  will  have  its  own 

macher, 

Sr^'SSi  cares.  Each  day's  evil  is  sufficient  for  the  day.**  He  enjoins 
^ndw^kow  not  idle  indifference  and  easiness  of  temper,  but  the  freedom 
from  care  of  a  soul  which  firmly  trusts  in  the  Providence  of 
God.  The  citizens  of  the  New  Kingdom  might  weU  confide 
ill  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  amidst  all  the  trials  and 
8trait3  even  of  such  a  martyr  life  as  had  been  predicted 
for  them,  might  and  should  retain  calm  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  sustaining  and  guiding  wisdom  and  love  of  GkxL 
As  His  children,  they  had  an  express  right  to  look  for  His 
all-sufficient  care. 

No  vice  was  more  rank  among  the  Jews,  through  the 

influence  of  their  priestly  and  Rabbinical  leaders, than  narrow 

bigotry,  which  condemned  all  opinions  varying  in  the  least 

from  their  own.     They  were  trained  to  take  it  for  granted 

that  their  whole  religious  system,  in  its  minutest  forms  and 

rules — ^their  religious  thought,  faith,  and  life — had   been 

revealed  by  God  fi'om  heaven.     They  were  a  nation  of 

fimatics,  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  any  one  of  the  ten 

thousand  ritual  injunctions  of  their  religious  teachers.    A 

discourse  designed  to  proclaim  the  advent,  character,  and 

laws  of  the  new  theocracy,  could  not  close  without  touching 

on  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  laying  down  principles  for 

guidance.     He  had  enjoined  the  broad  law  of  gentle  love, 

as  the  rule  for  intercourse  with  men  at  large.     He  now 

illustrates  it  in  additional  applications. 

«  MMiT.i-ii.      "Judge  not,*^  said  He,  "that  ye  be  not  judged*^  (by  God); 

^b£S£  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned  j  forgive,  and 

gMto«.iJLM.  yg  shall  be  forgiven.*  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge 

S^SiMioiii^  (men)  ye  shall  be  judged  (hereafter).    Give,  and  it  will  be 

l&Bk«Lioi  t?^^^  *^  7^^  5  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 

BHtan^lLMi  * 
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nmnmg  over,  will  they  give  into  your  bosom.  For  witli  <« 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you.  Be 
charitable  respecting  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  others, 
that  you  may  not  have  your  own  sins  brought  against  you 
at  the  great  day,  and  find  there  the  condemnation  you  have 
yourself  shown  here.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  you,  who 
are  to  teach  men,  to  fall  away  from  the  truth,  for  how,  then, 
will  you  instruct  sinful  men  aright  ?  If  the  blind  attempt 
to  lead  the  blind  both  fall  into  a  ditch,  and  if  you  your- 
selves be  wrong  you  cannot  lead  others,  who  know  nothing 
of  it,  to  the  salvation  of  the  New  Kingdom.  You  will  both 
go  more  and  more  hopelessly  wrong,  till,  at  last,  you  sink 
into  Gehenna.  Those  you  teach  cannot  be  wiser  than  you, 
their  teachers,  for  a  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  but 
comes,  at  best,  in  the  end,  to  be  like  him.  If,  then,  you 
would  not  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  take  care,  before 
you  essay  to  judge  and  better  the  reli^ous  state  of  others, 
to  examine  your  own  spiritual  condition,  and  reform  what- 
ever is  wrong  in  it.^  Why  should  you  mark  the  atom  of  »L«ke« 
straw  or  dust  that  is  in  your  brother's  eye — ^his  petty  fault — 
if  you  do  not,  in  your  self-righteousness,  see  the  beam  that 
is  in  your  own  eye  ?^*  Self-blinded  hypocrite  I  first  cast  the  ••  seB»«rioni 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then  you  will  see  clearly  to  SjJ^j.^'* 
cast  the  mote  out  of  your  brother's  eye."  dSSoS 

"You  will  meet  with  men,"  He  continued,  "who,  when 
the  divine  truth  is  offered  them,  will  only  profane  it — ^men 
utterly  ungodly^  and  hardened,  who  wilfully  reject  the 
counsel  of  God,  with  blasphemy,  mocking,  and  slandering. 
Do  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  dishonour  it.  To  do  so  is 
like  casting  a  holy  thing  to  the  street  dogs,  or  throwing 
pearls  before  wild  swine,  who  would  only  trample  them  as 
worthless  under  their  feet,  and  turn  against  yourselves  and 
rend  you."**'*  u  B«es«ni<mi 

"You  will  need  help  from  God  in  your  great  task;  for  nioherrir 
your  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  for  success  in  your  work. 
Ask,  therefore,  and  it  will  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  will 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  will  be  opened  to  you.  For  every  one 
that  asks  receives;  and  he  that  seeks  finds;  and  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.    If  your  son  ask  bread,  do 
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OH.  mm  you  mock  him  by  giving  him  a  stone?  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
do  you  mock  him  by  giving  him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an 

-  uiv  u.  isL  egg,  will  you  give  him  a  scorpion  ?*^  *  You  need,  then,  have 
no  fear  of  refusal  of  spiritual  help  from  your  Heavenly 
Father,  for  if  you  who  are  sinful,  though  members  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  would  not  think  of  refusing  to  supply  the 
wants  of  your  children,  far  less  will  your  Father  above 
refuse  you,  His  spiritual  children,  what  you  need" 

Jesus  had  now  come  to  the  close  of  His  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  duties  of  His  kingdom,  and  ended  His  statement 
of  them  by  a  brief  recapitulation  and  summary  of  all  He 
had  said  of  the  latter,  in  their  relation  to  men  at  large. 
"  All  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."    The  Law  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 

■»  Lw.i».i8.  hour  as  thyself,"*^  but  it  had  meant  by  neighbour  a  Jew  or 
a  proselyte,  and  had  commanded  the  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  sanctioned  merciless  war  wiUi  the  heathen 
around*  These  grand  words  were,  therefore,  a  rule  for  the 
nation  towards  its  own  members,  but  no  great  law  for  man- 
kind. But  Jesus  ignores  this  narrowness,  and  proclaims  all 
men  brethren,  as  common  children  of  one  Father  in  Heaven. 
This  golden  rule  had  been  proclaimed  more  or  less  fully 

•  Mja.  ise-488.  before.    It  is  found  in  Socrates®*  and  Menander,®^  and  even 

"  M^m.  ^  *^®  Chinese  classics.*^  Philo  quotes,  as  an  old  Jewish  say- 
ing, *'  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  be   unwilling  to 

M  Oh.  4  iiL  suffer ;"  and  the  book  of  Tobit  *^  enjoins,  "  Do  that  to  no  man 
which  thou  hatest."^  In  the  generation  before  Jesus  it  had 
been  repeated  by  Hillel  to  a  heathen,  who  mockingly  asked 
him  if  he  could  teach  him  the  whole  Law  while  he  stood 
on  one  foot  "  What  you  would  not  like  done  to  yourself, 
do  not  to  thy  neighbour,"  replied  the  Rabbi — "  this  is  the 
whole  Law  :  all  the  rest  is  a  commentary  on  it — go  learn 

«  Hineiii.jmi^  this."  ^  But,  as  Hillel  gave  it,  this  noble  answer  was  only 
misleading.  It  was  striking  to  find  a  Rabbi  with  such 
enlightened  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  Law  as  to  see 
that  all  its  ordinances  and  rites  had  a  moral  end,  but  the 
Law  was  much  more  than  a  mere  code  of  morals  be- 
tween man  and  man.     Its  fitting  summary  is  much  rather 
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that  central  requirement  repeated  each  day,  even  till  now,  oaxrxTa 

by  every  Jew  in  his  prayers — "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 

all  thy  might. "*•  Morality,  apart  from  its  religious  basis  and  «  i>0ate.s. 

supreme  enforcement,  degrades  the  Law  to  a  level  with  the 

common  morality  of  the  world  at  large.^*    It  was  reserved  **  Hmeia.je9ai 

for  Jesus  to  announce  our  duty  to  man  in  its  subordination 

to  our  higher  relation  to  God ;  to  make  it  only  part  of  that 

filial  love  which  reflects  the  tenderness  on  all  our  brethren 

which  it  feels  supremely  towards  their  Father  and  ours,  in 

Heaven.      With  Him,  love  of  universal  humanity  has  its 

deep  religious  ground  in  the  love  of  God  whom  we  are  to 

resemble, — ^towards  all  the  race,  as  His  children.   The  love  of 

man,  He  teUs  us,  is  the  second  great  commandment;  not 

the  first  ;^  it  is  the  moon  shining  by  light  borrowed  from  «  M«ku 

that  Sun.     The  highest  of  the  Rabbis  cannot  stand  in  the 

presence  of  the  Son  of  Mary  1  *^  «  mm.  t  m. 

He  had  reached  His  peroration.     It  remained  only  to    b»w,il 
add  solemn  warnings,  and  these  He  now  gave.    "  Enter  in,'' 
said  He,  "  through  the  narrow  gate,*^  for  narrow  is  the  gate  «'  lAndud 
and  straitened  is  the  way  of  self-denial  and  struggle  that    JJjJ^IJJiJ 
leads  to  life,  and  few  there  are  that  find  it.     But  wide  b  the 
gate  and  broad  is  the  way  of  sin  that  leads  to  destruction, 
and  those  who  enter  through  it  are  many.     Beware  of  false 
teachers,^  who  would  turn  you  aside  firom  the  safe  road.  «  vAm^dbiyt, 
They  will  come  to  you  affecting  to  be  my  followers,  but 
they  will  be  only  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.     You  will  know 
them  fully  by  their  fruits — that  is,  by  their  lives.    Do  men 
gather  grapes  off  thorns,   or  figs  off  thistles?*^  So,  every  «• -WMimin, m 
good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit ;  but  the  corrupt  tree  brings    ^ei^og^^n 
forth  evil  fruit.     The  good,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart,  bring  forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  the  evil  man, 
out  of  the  evil,  brings  forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaks.^^    A  good  tree  »  Lak«c«t. 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;   neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and 
do  not  follow  them,  for  every  tree  that  brings  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.    So,  then,  by  their 
fruits  ye  will  know  them  fully." 
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tm.  xzzTO.  "  Nor  is  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  false  teachers 
light,  for  not  all  who  acknowledge  me  as  their  Master  will 
enter  into  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  but  those  only 
who  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Many  ivill 
say  to  me  in  that  day,  'Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  teach  in  Thy 
name  confessing  Thee  as  Jesus  Messias,  and  by  the  power 
of  Thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and,  by  the  same  power,  did 
we  not  do  many  mighty  works,  owning  Thee,  and  working 
through  Thee,  in  all  things  ? '  ■  And  then  shall  I  say  unto 
them,  *I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity.'  Take  warning,  for  even  some  of  you  call  me  Lord, 

«  wilier.  i«i.    Lord/^  and  do  not  the  things  which  T  say."^^ 

That  one  in  the  position  of  Jesus,  an  unknown  Galilscan; 
untrained  in  the  schools ;  in  early  manhood ;  with  no  sup- 
port from  the  learned  or  the  powerful,  should  have  used 
such  words,  in  a  discourse  so  transcendently  lofly  in  its 
teachings,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  He 
spoke  with  a  divine  consciousness  of  being  the  Messiah,  who 
should  hereafter  be  the  Judge  of  mankind.  He  calmly 
founds  a  kingdom  in  which  the  only  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  those  of  the  conscience  here,  and  those  of  eter- 
nity, after  death.  He  bears  Himself,  and  speaks,  as  a  King ; 
supersedes  or  perfects  the  laws  of  the  existing  theocracy  as 
He  thinks  best ;  invites  adherents,  but  warns  off  all  except 
the  truly  godly  and  sincere,  by  holding  out  the  most  dis- 
couraging prospects  through  life;  keeps  aloof  fix)m  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  acts  independently  of 
both.  Finally,  as  the  one  law  of  His  invisible  kingdom  io 
the  souk  of  men.  He  requires  supreme  love  and  devotion  to 
Himself,  and  demands  that  this  be  shown  by  humble  and 
continuous  efforts  after  likeness  to  God,  and  by  the  imita- 
tion of  His  own  pure  and  universal  love  to  mankind.  To 
have  conceived  a  spiritual  empire  so  unique  in  the  history 
of  religion,  is  to  have  proved  His  title  to  His  highest  claims. 
His  concluding  words  are  in  keeping  with  these*  He  had 
announced  that  He  would  judge  the  world  at  the  great  day, 
and  now  makes  hearty  acceptance  and  performance  of  His 
commands  the  condition  of  future  salvation  or  ruin.  *' Every 
one,  therefore  (now,  or  hereafter),  who  hears  these  sayins^a 
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of  mine  and  obeys  them,  is  like  a  man,  who,  in  building  a  oh.  nxvn 

house,  digged  deep,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon  the  rock. 

And  the  winter  rains  fell,"  and  the  torrents  rose,  and  the  ■  Mm,  n.  w. 

storins  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  did  not  shake    Lnke6.47-« 

it,  because  it  was  well  built,  and  had  been  founded  upon  the 

rock.     But  every  one  who  hears  them,  and  does  not  obey 

them,  is  like  a  foolish  man,  who,  without  a  foundation,  built 

his  house  upon  the  sandy  earth.     And  the  rain  descended, 

and  the  torrents  rushed  down,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 

upon  that  house,  and  straightway  it  fell,  and  the  ruin  of  that 

house  ^vas  great."  •• 

No  wonder  that  when  He  had  finished  such  an  address, 
the  multitudes  were  astonished  at  His  teaching.     They  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  tame  and  slavish  servility  of  the 
Rabbis,  with  their  dread  of  varying  a  word  from  precedent 
and  authority ;  their  cobwebbery  of  endless  sophistries  and 
verbal  trifling ;  their  laborious  dissertations  on  the  infinitely 
little;    their  unconscious  oversight  of  all  that  could  affect 
the  heart;  their  industrious  trackings  through  the  jungles  of 
tradition  and  prescription ;  and  felt  that  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  they,  for  the  first  time,  had  something  that  stirred 
their  souls,  and  came  home  to  their  consciences.     One  of 
the  Rabbis  had  boasted  that  every  verse  of  the  Bible  was 
capable  of  six  hundred  thousand  different  explanations,  and 
there  were  seventy  different  modes  of  interpretation  cur- 
rent,^ but  the  vast  mass  of  explanations  and  interpretations  m  Eia«- 
were  no  better  than  pedantic  folly,  concerning  itself  with    EnX"e- 
mere  insionnificant  minutisB  which  had  no  bearino:  on  reli-    **^- 
gion  or  morals.     Instead  of  this,  Jesus  had   spoken  as  a 
legislator,  vested  with  greater  authority  than  Moses.     To 
transmit,  unchanged,  the  traditions  received  from  the  past, 
was  the  one  idea  of  all   other  teachers;    but  He,  while 
reverent,   was  not    afraid  to   criticize,   to   reject,  and    to 
supplement.     To  venture  on  originality,  and  independence 
was  something  hitherto  unknoAvn. 

The  life  of  Jesus,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  the  great  lesson  of 
humanity:  His  death  is  its  hope.  But  there  lies  a  won- 
drous treasure  in  His  words.  What  but  a  pure  and  sinless 
Boul  could  have  conceived  such   an   idea  of  God  as  the 
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OB.  xxxTO  Father  of  mankind,  drawing  us  to  Himself  by  the  attraction 
of  holy  and  exhaustless  love?  "It  could  only  rise,"  sap 
Hausrath,  *4n  a  spirit  that  stood  pure,  guiltless,  and  sinless 
before  God — a  spirit  in  which  all  human  unrest  and  disturl> 
ance  were  unknown,  on  which  there  lay  no  sense  of  tlie 
littleness  of  life,  no  distracting  feeling  of  disappointed  am- 
bition. Sinful  man,  with  a  stained  or  even  uneasy  conscience, 
will  always  think  of  God  as  jealous,  wrathful,  and  about 
to  avenge  Himself.  The  revelation  that  God  is  the  Fathei 
of  men  could  rise  only  in  a  mind  in  which  the  image  of 
God  mirrored  itself  in  calm  completeness,  because  the 
mirror  had  no  specks  to  mar  it  The  revelation  of  God  as 
the  Father  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  perfection 

«  nanirath,  L  of  thc  humau  nature  in  Jesus."  *^ 

"He  has  left  us  not  only  a  life,  but  a  rich  world  of  thoughts," 

»D.ro^       says  Keim,**  "in  which  all  the  best  inspirations  and  long- 

^hristua,  m.  ings  of  mankind  meet  and  are  reflected.    It  is  the  expression 

of  the  purest  and  directest  truths  which  rise  in  the  depths 

of  the  soul,  and  they  are  made  common  to  all  mankind  by 

being  uttered  in  the  simplest  and  most  popular  fonn  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

OPEN  CONFLICT. 

JESUS  had  now  been  some  months  in  Galilee,  and  the  ^'  ^^™^ 
season  of  the  great  feasts  had  returned.  It  was  meet 
that  Judea,  which  had  rejected  Him  when  He  first  preached 
in  it,  should  be  once  more  visited,  and  the  news  of  the  Eang- 
dom  once  more  sent  abroad  among  the  throngs  of  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  attracted  at  such  times  to 
Jerusalem. 

Leaving  the  north,  therefore,  for  a  time,  He  again  jour- 
neyed south ;  perhaps  by  short  stages,  preaching  as  He  went ; 
perhaps  with  one  of  the  bands  of  pilgrims  which  gathered 
from  each  neighbourhood  to  go  up  to  "  the  House  of  the 
Lord."  No  voice  would  join  ^nth  so  rapt  a  devotion  in 
the  joyful  solemnities  of  such  a  journey, — ^in  the  psalms  that 
enhvened  the  way,— or  the  formal  devotions  of  morning  and 
evening.  But  what  feast  it  was  He  thus  honoured  is  not 
told,  nor  are  there  means  for  deciding.  That  of  Purim,  a 
month  before  the  Passover,  the  Passover  itself,  Pentecost, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  have  each  found  favour  on 
plausible  grounds,  but  where  there  is  such  contrariety  of 
opinion,  the  safest  course  is  to  leave  the  matter  unsettled.* 

Of  the  visit  we  know  only  one  incident,^  but  it  was  the'  Joiin&i-47 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 

Jerusalem  in  those  days  was  a  contrast  in  its  water  supply, 
as  in  much  else,  to  the  fallen  glory  of  its  present  condition. 
Several  natural  springs  seem  to  have  flowed  in  the  city  or 
near  it,  in  ancient  times,  but  they  have  long  been  choked  up, 
mth  the  exception  of  the  single  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin," 
Blill  found  in  the  Kedron  valley.  There  is  now,  besides,  only 
a  single  well — ^that  of  Joab,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kedron 
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cn.  xxxvnL  and  Hinnom  valleys,  near  Siloam,  south-east  from  the  town. 
It  was  doubtless  used  in  Christ^s  day,  and  it  is  still  one 
of  the  principal  soiu^ces  of  summer  supply  for  Jerusalem, 
though,  like  everything  else,  under  the  withering  speU  of 
Turkish  rule,  it  is  in  such  disrepair  that  its  water,  drawn 
from  a  depth  of  125  feet,  is  tainted  with  sewage.  The  ancient 
supply,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly  obtained  by 
collecting  the  rain  water  in  pools  and  cisterns,  and  by  aque* 
ducts  which  drained  distant  hills,  and  brought  abundance 
into  the  various  public  pools  and  reservoirs  of  the  city  and 
Temple,''  the  space  beneath  which  was  honeycombed  by 
immense  rock-hewn  cisterns.  Many  houses,  also,  had  cisterns, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel,  to 
collect  the  rain,  but  it  was  from  the  numerous  "pools"  that 
the  public  supply  was  mainly  derived.  Eight  still  remain, 
in  greater  or  less  extreme  decay,  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  three  others,  in  ancient  times. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these,  in  Christ's  day,  was 
known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  recent  explorations 
appear  to  have  re-discovered  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Temple  enclosure.  If  the  identification  be  valid,  the  pool 
was  a  great  reservoir,  165  feet  in  length,  hewn  in  the  limestone 
rock  to  a  breadth  of  48  feet,  and  divided  in  halves  by  a 
pier  of  masonry  5  feet  thick,  built  across  it.  Water  still 
enters  it  from  the  north-west  corner,  and  is  probably  an  abun- 
dant spring,  though  now  so  mixed  with  drainage  as  to  be 
unfit  for  drinking.  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Bethesda  of  his 
day  as  "  twin  pools,  one  of  which  is  filled  by  the  rains  of  the 
year,  but  the  other  has  water  tinged  in  an  extraordinary 

«  ODomnsticoD,  way  with  red."*    This  efixjct  was  likely  produced  by  the 

j^iliL2^i9c.  r^P^d  influx  of  water  through  underground  channels,  after 

hea\y  rains.     It  is  said  by  St.  John  to  have  been  close  to 

the  *' Sheep  Gate" — ^the  entrance,  doubtless,  of  the  nimierous 

flocks  for  the  Temple  market." 

Bathing  in  mineral  waters  has,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  recovery  from  various  diseases, 
and  in  the  East,  where  water  is  everything,  this  belief  has 

•  veohfngw.  In  alwavs  prevailed.*    The   Pool  of  Bethesda,  from  whatever 

Ucnogf  1  667.  •  • 

cause,  was  In  especial  favour  for  its  curative  powers,  which 
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irere  supposed  to  be  most  effective  when  the  waters  were  en. 
"  troubled,*'  either  by  the  discoloration  after  heavy  rains,  or 
by  periodical  flowing  after  intermission,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  near  Siloam.** 

Natural  explanations  of  ordinaryphenomenawere  unknown 
in  these  simple  times,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  science. 
Among  the  Jews,  as  among  other  races,  everything  was 
attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  supernatural  beings.     In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,^  which  shows  the  popular  ideas  of  *  oj^l;^  *» 
Christ's  day,  there  are  angels  of  adoration,  of  fire,  wind,    ta^nSliiv 
clouds,  hail,  hoar  frost,  valleys,  thunder,  lightning,  winter,    "' 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  of  ^^all  things  in  the 
heavens  and  earthy  and  in  all  valleys;  of  darkness,  of  light,  of 
dawn,  and  of  evening."  The  healing  powers  of  the  Bethesda 
waters  were,  hence,  ascribed  to  periodical  visits  of  an  angel, 
who  "troubled  the  water."    Popular  fancy  had,   indeed, 
created  a  complicated  legend  to  account  for  the  wonder.   At 
least  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,^  the  ebbing  and  •  oiih».  «. ». 
flowing  of  some  springs  had  been  ascribed  to  a  great  dragon 
which  lived  at  the  source,  and  drank  up  the  waters  when  it 
woke,  leaving  them  to  flow  only  wliile  it  was  asleep.  It  was  even 
said  that  a  good  angel  dwelt  beside  healing  springs,  and  each 
morning  gave  them  their  virtue  afresh,  and  a  Rabbi  had  gone 
80  far  as  to  report  that,  as  he  sat  by  a  fountain,  the  good  angel 
who  dwelt  in  it  appeared  to  him,  and  said  that  a  demon 
was  trying  to  get  into  it,  to  hurt  those  who  frequented  it 
He  was,  therefore,  to  go  and  tell  the  townsfolks  to  come 
with  hammers,  or  iron  rods  or  bars,^  and  beat  the  water  till  •  g'J*«*'|«*' 
it  grew  red  with  thick  drops  of  blood — the  sign  that  the   ^'-  ^^  "* 
demon  was  conquered  and  slain.^ 

Some  such  fanciful  notions,  based,  very  probably,  on  real 
curative  powers  in  the  water  at  certain  seasons,  attracted 
daily  to  Bethesda  a  multitude  of  unfortunates  who  hoped  to 
be  healed  of  blindness,  atrophy,  lameness,  and  otherinfirmities, 
by  bathing  at  the  right  moment  a  sufficient  number  of  times. 
Charity  had  built  five  porches  round  the  pool,  to  afford  the 
crowd  a  shelter,  and  these,  and  the  great  steps  leading  down 
to  the  waters,  were  constantly  thronged,  like  the  steps  of  a 
sacred  bathing-place  to-day,  on  the  Ganges. 
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:m.zunxL  Among  the  sufferers  was  one  who  had  betn  helplessly 
crippled  by  rheumatism'  or  paralysis  for  thirty-eight  years, 
but  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would,  one  day,  be  healed. 
He  had,  apparently,  had  himself  brought  from  a  distant  part, 
for  he  had  no  friends  on  the  spot,  and,  hence,  had  the  pain 
of  many  times  seeing  others,  less  helpless,  crowd  into  the 
waters,  while  he  lay  on  his  mat  for  want  of  some  pitying 
aid. 

Jesus  had  every  motive,  at  this  time,  to  avoid  attracting 
attention  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  might  rouse  the  open  hostility 
of  the  Church  authorities,  which  already  only  waited  an 
opportunity.  The  pitiful  plight  of  the  sufferer,  however, 
awoke  His  compassion,  and  in  sympathy  for  his  story,  though 
without  committing  Himself  to  his  notions,  he  healed  him 
by  a  word,  telling  him  to  "  rise,  take  up  his  sleeping-mat, 
and  walk," 

The  common  feelings  of  humanity,  one  might  have  thought, 
would  have  followed  an  act  so  tender  and  beautiful,  with 
admiration  and  hearty  approval  But  there  is  no  crime  tliat 
may  not  be  done  by  fanaticism  allied  to  religious  opinions ; 
no  deadness  to  true  religion  too  profound  for  the  champion- 
ship of  fancied  orthodoxy.  Pity,  charity,  recognition  of 
worth,  or  nobleness  of  act  or  word,  give  place  to  remorseless 
hatred  and  bloodthirsty  vengeance  where  there  is  reUgioua 
hatred.  Inquisitors  who  sent  thousands  to  the  stake  for  an 
abstract  proposition,  or  immured  them  in  dungeons,  and 
feasted  on  their  torture  for  incapacity  to  repeat  some 
wretched  Shibboleth,  have  been  amiable  and  gentie  in  all 
other  relations.  The  hierarchical  party  in  Jerusalem  com- 
prised men  of  all  dispositions,  and  of  every  shade  of  sincerity, 
and  its  opposite.  But  it  had  been  touched  in  its  tenderest 
susceptibilities  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist ;  for  it  had 
been  called  to  account,  and  had  had  its  shortcomings  held 
up  before  the  nation.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
the  conservatism  of  a  priestly  and  legal  order,  were  instantly 
roused,  and  assailed  the  Reformer  with  the  cry  that  the  Law 
and  the  Temple  were  in  danger.  The  Baptist  had  already 
fallen ;  most  likely  by  their  help;  but  a  successor  more  to  be 
dreaded,  had  risen  in  Jesus.     They  had  watched  His  coarse 
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in  Galilee  witli  anxiety,  which  had  already  shown  itself  caMxvm. 
during  His  first  short  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover 
before,  and  in  His  subsequent  circu^  through  Judea. 
Spies,  sent  from  Jerusalem,  dogged  His  steps  and  noted  His 
words  and  acts,  to  report  them  duly  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  had  seen  more  clearly,  day  by  day,  that  a 
mortal  struggle  was  inevitable  between  the  old  Theocracy 
and  the  Innovator. '  Everything  was  in  their  favour.  They 
were  in  power,  and  could  at  any  moment  bring  Him  before 
their  o^vn  courts  on  trial,  even  for  life.  But  they  dreaded 
overt  hostility,  and  for  a  time  preferred  to  undermine  Him 
secretly,  by  mooting  suspicions  among  the  people  of  His 
being  a  heretic,  or  affecting  to  think  Him  a  mere  crazed 
enthusiast.  His  most  innocent  sayings  were  perverted  to 
evil;  His  purest  aims  purposely  misconstrued.  Only  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  His  own  moderation,  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  warded  off  open  violence. 

He  had  now,  however,  given  a  pretext  for  more  decided 
action  than  they  had  yet  taken.  No  feature  of  the  Jewish 
system  was  so  marked  as  their  extraordinary  strictness  in 
the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest  The  Scribes  had  elaborated  from  the  command  of 
Moses,  a  vast  array  of  prohibitions  and  injunctions,  covering 
the  whole  of  social,  individual,  and  public  life,  and  carried 
it  to  the  extreme  of  ridiculous  caricature.  Lengthened 
rules  were  prescribed  as  to  the  kinds  of  knots  which 
might  legally  be  tied  on  Sabbath.  The  camel-driver's  knot 
and  the  sailor's  were  unlawful,  and  it  was  equally  illegal  to 
tie  or  to  loose  them.  A  knot  which  could  be  untied  with 
one  hand  might  be  undone.  A  shoe  or  sandal,  a  woman's 
cup,  a  wine  or  oil-skin,  or  a  flesh-pot  might  be  tied.  A 
pitcher  at  a  spring  might  be  tied  to  the  body-sash,  but  not 
with  a  cord. 

It  was  forbidden  to  write  two  letters,  either  with  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  whether  of  the  same  size  or  of  different 
sizes,  or  with  different  inks,  or  in  different  languages,  or 
^itH  any  pigment;  AVith  ruddle,  gum,  vitriol,  or  anything 
that  can  make  marks ;  or  even  to  write  two  letters,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  comer  of  two  walls,   or  on  two  leaves  of 
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nH.iAxvm.  a  writing-tablet,  if  they  could  be  read  together,  or  to  write 
them  on  the  body.  But  they  might  be  written  on  any  dark 
fluid,  on  the  sap  o£a  fruit-tree,  on  road-dust,  on  sand,  or  on 
anything  in  which  the  writing  did  not  remain.  If  they 
were  written  with  the  hand  turned  upside  down,  or  with 
the  foot,  or  the  mouth,  or  the  elbow,  or  if  one  letter  were 
added  to  another  previously  made,  or  other  letters  traced 
over,  or  if  a  person  designed  to  write  the  letter  n  and  only 
wrote  two  T  r,  or  if  he  wrote  one  letter  on  the  ground  and 
one  on  the  wall,  or  on  two  walls,  or  on  two  pages  of  a  book, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  read  together,  it  was  not  illegal. 
If  a  person,  through  forgetfulness,  wrote  two  characters  at 
different  times,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other,  perhaps 
towards  evening,  it  was  a  question  among  the  Rabbis 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  broken  the  Sabbath. 

The  quantity  of  food  that  might  be  carried  on  Sabbath 
from  one  place  to  another  was  duly  settled.  It  must  be  less 
in  bulk  than  a  dried  fig:  if  of  honey,  only  as  much  as 
would  anoint  a  wound ;  if  water,  as  much  as  would  make 
eye-salve ;  if  paper,  as  much  as  would  be  put  in  a  phylactery ; 

'  Sflhttror,  490.  if  iuk,  SB  much  as  would  form  two  letters.^ 

To  kindle  or  extinguish  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  great 
desecration  of  the  day,  nor  was  even  sickness  allowed  to 
violate  Rabbinical  rules.  It  was  forbidden  to  give  an  emetic 
on  Sabbath — to  set  a  broken  bone,  or  put  back  a  dislocated 

■  iLSaiuibb.  joint,*  though  some  Rabbis,  more  liberal,  held  that  whatever 
endangered  life  made  the  Sabbath  law  void,  "  for  the  com- 
mands were  given  to  Israel  only  that  they  might  live  by 

•  L8v.i8.«.      them."**    One  who  was  buried  under  ruins  on  Sabbath, 

might  be  dug  for  and  taken  out^  if  alive,  but,  if  dead,  he  was 

•  joii»,viiL7.  to  be  left  where  he  was,  till  the  Sabbath  was  over.^^ 

The  holy  day  began  with  sunset  on  Friday,  and  ended 
with  the  sunset  of  Saturday,  but  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
sun  was  the  only  mark  of  the  time,  its  commencement  was 
different  on  a  hill-top  and  in  a  valley.  If  it  were  cloudy, 
the  hens  going  to  roost  was  the  signal.  The  be^nning  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  were  announced  by  a  trumpet  from  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  different  towns.  From  the  decline  of 
the  sun  on  Friday,  to  its  setting,  was  Sabbath-eve,  and  no 
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work  which  would   continue  into  the  hours  of  Sahbath,  oh-dlxvui 

could  be  done  in  this  interval.    All  food  must  be  prepared, 

all  vessels  washed,  and  all  lights  kindled,  before  sunset  The 

money  girdle  must  be  taken  off,  and  all  tools  laid  aside. 

"  On  Friday,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,"  scud  one 

law,  "  no  one  must  go  out  of  his  house  with  a  needle  or  a 

pen,  lest  he  forget  to  lay  them  aside  before  the  Sabbath 

opens.    Every  one  must  also  search  his  pockets  at  that  time, 

to  see  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  with  which  it  is 

forbidden  to  go  out  on  the  Sabbath. "^^    The  refinements  of  n  omeh 

Rabbinical  casuistry  were,  indeed,  endless.     To  wear  one    wwm>.m. 

kind  of  sandals  was  carrying  a  burden,  while  to  wear  another 

kind  was  not.     One  might  carry  a  burden  on  his  shoulder, 

but  it  must  not  be  slunff  between  two.^      It  was  un- » oHgwj 

lawful  to  go  out  with  wooden  sandals  or  shoes  which  had    ^«iw«;»-m. 

nails  in  the  soles,  or  with  a  shoe  and  a  slipper,  unless  one 

foot  were  hurt."     It  was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  cany  a  ■  WBOam, 

loaf  on  the  public  street,  but  if  two  carried  it,  it  was  not    «••* 

unlawful.^*    The  Sabbath  was  believed  to  prevail  in  all  its  «•  afk«Nf,i.ni. 

strictness,  from  eternity,  throughout  the  universe.     All  the 

Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  it  had  been  revealed  to  Jacob 

from  the  oricdnals  on  the  tablets  of  heaven.^*    Even  in  hell »  b.^jjml 

the  lost  had  rest  from  their  torments  on  its  sacred  hours, 

and  the  waters  of  Bethesda  might  be  troubled  on  other  days, 

but  were  still  and  unmoved  on  this.^^**  "  Sf|ip,if.M. 

In  an  insincere  age  such  excessive  strictness  led  to  constant 
evasions  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducces  alike.  To  escape  the 
restrictions  which  limited  a  journey  on  Sabbath  to  2,000 
cubits  from  a  town  or  city,  they  carried  food  on  Friday 
evening  to  a  spot  that  distance  beyond  the  walls,  and 
assumed,  by  a  fiction,  that  this  made  that  spot  also  their 
dwelling.  They  could  thus  on  the  Sabbath  walk  the  full 
distance  to  it,  and  an  equal  distance  beyond  it,  this  journey 
being  only  the  legal  distance  from  the  fictitious  place  of 
residence  I  ^^  To  make  it  lawful  to  eat  together  on  the  "  DerariMMui^ 
Sabbath  the  Rabbis  put  chains  across  the  two  ends  of  a 
street,  in  which  the  members  of  a  special  fraternity  lived, 
and  called  it  a  single  dwelling,  while  to  excuse  their  carrying 
the  materials  of  their  Sabbath  repast  to  the  common  haU, 

VOL.  n.  46 
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OB.  ^^vm.  they  each  laid  some  food  in  it  on  Friday  evening,  to  create 
the  fiction  of  its  bdng  part  of  the  common  dwelling.  The 
priestly  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  scruple  to 
have  even  the  beasts  destined  for  their  kitchen  driven  to 
their  shambles  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the  pretext  that  their 
common  meals  were  only  a  continuation  of  the  Temple 
service,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  legally 
broken. 

Nor  were  such  equivocations  the  only  liberties  taken  wi  th 
the  sacred  day,  for,  however  uncompromising  with  others, 
the  Pharisees  were  disposed  to  violate  the  Sabbath  laws 
when  occasion  demanded.  They  had  one  maxim,  timidly 
applied  it  is  true,  but  still  theirs :  "  The  Sabbath  is  for  you, 
but  you  are  not  for  the  Sabbath ;  '*  and  another,  still  bolder, 
"  Make  a  common  day  of  your  Sabbath  rather  than  go  to 

I.  Der^onri^  your  nclghbour  for  help.'*^^ 

The  priests  and  Rabbis,  thus  secretiy  indulgent  to  them- 
selves, but  austerely  strict  before  the  world,  found  an 
opportunity  in  the  cure  at  Bethesda  for  parading  their 
hollow  puritanism,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  a  charge 
against  Jesus,  for  the  man  had  been  healed  on  the  Sabbath, 

»  soi>pa9»H.  and  had  been  told  to  carry  his  sleeping-mat^^  with  him  to 
his  home.  This  was  enough.  Met  in  the  street,  carrying 
his  pallet,  by  one  of  these  purists,  he  had  been  reprimanded 
for  doing  so  as  contrary  to  the  Law,  and  had  shielded  himself 
by  the  command  of  Him  who  had  miraculously  cured  him. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  after,  when  Jesus  had  come  upon 
him  in  the  Temple,  that  he  knew  the  name  of  his  benefieuitor, 
for  Jesus  had  hurried  away  from  the  pool,  after  curing  him, 
to  avoid  exciting  the  multitude  round. 

It  seems  from  the  caution  given  him  at  this  second 
meeting,  to  "sin  no  more,  lest  something  worse  should 
befall  him,"  as  if  the  man  had  brought  his  infirmity  on  him- 
self by  misconduct  Nor  did  his  after-conduct  do  him 
much  credit.  He  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  fact  than  he 
went  to  the  officials  and  told  who  had  healed  him.  From 
that  moment  the  doom  of  Jesus  was  fixed.  Pharisee  and 
Sadducee,  Rabbi  and  priest,  forgetting  their  mutual  hatreds^ 
caballed,  henceforth,  to  fasten  such  accusations  upon  Him 
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08  would  secure  His  death,  and  never  faltered  in  their  "•  »«vuj 
i-esolve  till  they  carried  it  out^  two  years  later,  on  Calvary, 

Jesus  seems  forthwith  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  cited 
before  the  authorities,  on  the  formal  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  ;  but  His  judges  were  little  prepared  for  the  tone  of 
His  defence.  Left  to  answer  for  Himself,  He  threw  the 
assembly  into  a  paroxysm  of  religious  fury  by  claiming  to 
work  at  all  times  for  the  good  of  men,  since  it  was  only  what 
God,  His  Father,  had  done,  notwithstanding  the  Sabbath 
Law,  from  the  beginning.  As  His  Son,  He  was  as  little 
to  be  fettered  by  that  Law  or  subject  to  it,  and  was  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  assembly  saw  what  this  implied.  He 
had  added  to  His  Sabbath  desecration  the  higher  crime  of 
blasphemously  "  making  Himself  equal  with  God,  by  calling 
Him  specially'  His  father."*^  The  excitement  must  have •**»»»* 
been  great,  for  Orientals  give  free  vent  to  their  feelings, 
under  any  circumstances.  Some  years  after,  the  same 
tribunal,  with  the  crowd  of  spectators,  gnashed  their  teeth 
at  the  martyr  Stephen  in  their  infuriated  bigotry,  and  cried 
out  ^ith  loud  voices,  and  stopped  their  ears  at  his  words.*^ «  ao^  7  h  « 
In  all  probability  a  similar  storm  rose  around  Jesus  now. 
But  He  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  when  silence  was  in  a 
meaBure  restored,  proceeded  with  His  defence  against  this 
Bocond  charge. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  they  were  right  in 
the  meaning  they  put  on  His  words,  but  stated  more  fuUy 
why  He  used  them.  It  was  impossible  for  Him  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  His  Father;  He  could  only  do  so  if  He  were  not 
His  Son.  There  was  absolute  oneness  in  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  works  of  both,  as  in  those  of  a  son  who  looks  with 
reverence  at  the  acts  of  a  Father,  and  has  no  thought  but 
to  reproduce  them.  "  My  Father,  God,  in  His  love  for  me, 
the  Son,  lays  ever  open  before  me,  in  direct  self-disclosure, 
all  that  He  Himself  does,  that  I  may  do  the  same.  You 
marvel  at  my  healing  the  lame  man,  but  the  Father  will 
'  show  me  greater  works  than  this,  that  I  may  repeat  them 
here  on  earth,  and  that  you  may  wonder,  not  in  curiosity  as 
now,  but  in  shame  at  your  unbelief." 
"I«t  me  tell  you,"  He  continued,  "  what  these  greater  works 
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oe.  gxrvm  are.  In  your  Law  it  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Fathei 
»  i^M-  M.  to  awaken  and  quicken  the  dead^^  but  it  is  mine  also,  for  I, 
Tob.^iL  ^^^  ^^^  quicken  whom  I  wilL  And  as  to  judging  men 
wi»Aom,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  their  spiritual  state)  ^  it  is  left  to  me  alone  by  my 
Father,  that  all  men  may  honour  me  as  His  representative, 
as  they  honour  Him.  He  who  does  not  honour  me,  the 
Son,  does  not  honour  the  Father  who  sent  me.  If  you  wish 
to  know  whom  I  spiritually  quicken,  they  are  those  who 
hear  my  word,  and  believe  Him  who  sent  me,  for  they  have 
everlasting  life  even  here,  and  are  not  under  condemnation, 
but  have  passed  from  death  to  life.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
(spiritually)  dead  will  hear  my  voice — ^the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  it  shall  live.  I  thus  wake  them 
to  life,  because  the  Father  has  made  me  the  divine  fountain 
of  life,  as  He  Himself,  the  living  God,  is.  He  has  also  given 
me  authority  to  judge  men,  because  I  am  the  Son  of  man« 

*^  But  marvel  not  at  what  I  have  said  of  waking  and 
judging  the  spiritually  dead,  for  I  wiU  do  yet  greater  works. 
I  shall  one  day  raise  the  actually  dead  firom  their  graves, 
and  will  judge  them  at  the  great  day,  raising  those  that  did 
good  in  this  world  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  those 
that  did  evil  to  a  resurrection  of  judgment  Nor  is  there  a 
fear  of  error,  for  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself.  I  judge  as  I 
hear  from  God,  who,  in  His  abiding  communion  with  me, 
makes  known  His  divine  judgment,  which,  adone,  I  utter. 
Hence  my  judgment  cannot  err,  because  I  speak  only  l^t 
of  God. 

^'  You  may  say  that  I  am  bearing  witness  respecting  my- 
self, and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  value,  but,  if  you  think 
thus,  there  is  another  that  bears  witness  to  me,  and  ye  know 
that  His  testimony  is  true — ^I  mean  God,  Himself.  You 
sent  to  John,  and  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth.  But  the 
testimony  1  receive  is  not  that  of  man.  I  only  say  these 
things  that  you  may  be  saved,  by  taking  John's  testimony  to 
heart,  and  being  waked  by  it  to  faith  in  Me,  and  a  share  in 
the  salvation  which,  as  the  Messiah,  I  offer  you.  What  a 
wondrous  appearance  John  was  I  He  was  a  burning  and 
shining  lamp,  and  you  wished  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in  \ns 
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light^  but  when  you  fotind  that  he  called  you  to  repentance  co. 
rather  than  to  national  glory  and  worldly  prosperity,  you 
forsook  him  and  became  his  enemies.    The  light  he  shed  was 
not  of  the  kind  you  desired. 

^'  But  I  have  a  witness  which  is  greater  than  that  of  John. 
The  work  which  the  Father  has  given  me  to  bring  to 
completion — ^the  work  of  founding  and  raising  the  new 
kingdom  of  God,  as  His  Messiah, — this,  in  all  that  it  implies 
of  outward  and  spiritual  wonders,  bears  witness  that  the 
Father  has  sent  me.  And  not  only  does  God  Himself  testify 
of  me  indirectly,  by  my  work  as  His  Messiah :  He  does  so 
directly,  in  your  Scriptures.  But  ye  have  not  recognized 
the  voice  of  this  testimony,  nor  realized  the  image  of  me  it 
presents.  You  are  spiritually  deaf  to  the  one,  and  blind  to 
the  other.  Ye  have  not  the  true  sense  of  God's  word  in 
your  consciences,  for  you  do  not  believe  in  His  Messiah, 
whom  He  has  sent,  and  of  whom  these  Scriptures  testify. 
They  witness  to  me  as  the  mediator  of  eternal  life,  and, 
therefore,  every  one  who  humbly  studies  them  bs  the  guide 
to  that  life,  will  be  pointed  by  them  to  me.  You  search 
the  Scriptures  professing  to  wish  to  find  life,  and  yet 
refuse  to  accept  mel  How  self-contradictory  and  self- 
condemning  ! 

"I  do  not  reproach  you  thus,  from  any  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  for  I  care  nothing  for  the  applause  of  men. 
I  do  it  because  I  know  the  ground  of  your  disbelief — you 
have  not  the  love  of  God  in  your  hearts.  If  you  had,  you 
would  recognize  and  receive  His  Son  whom  He  has  sent.  I 
have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  as  His  commissioned  repre- 
sentative— the  true  Messiah — and  you  have  rejected  me 
with  unbelieving  contempt,  but  when  a  false  Messiah  comes 
m  his  own  name,  you  will  receive  him  I  It  is  no  wonder 
you  have  rejected  me,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  such  as 
you  could  believe,  who  have  no  higher  craving  than  to 
give  and  accept  empty  earthly  honours,  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  only  true  honour  that  comes  from  being  acknowledged 
tnd  praised  of  God  ? 

"  You  trust  in  Moses,  who,  you  think,  has  promised  you 
Cavour.with  God,,  here  and  hereafter.     Beware  1  there  is  no 
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OD  natvm.  need  that  I  should  accuse  you  before  my  Father,  for  your 
unbelief  in  me.  Moaes,  himself,  in  the  books  in  which  you 
trust,  is  your  accuser,  for  if  ye  had  believed  His  writings  ye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  be 
so  blinded  as  neither  to  see,  nor  to  believe  his  writings,  how 
will  ye  believe  my  words  ?" 

The  authorities  had  never  had  such  a  prisoner  before 
them.  They  knew  not  what  to  do  with  Him,  and,  in  their 
confusion  and  utter  defeat^  could  only  let  Him  depart  un« 
harmed.  They  had  not  yet  summoned  courage  to  proceed 
to  open  violence. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Ull  now. 
He  had  enjoyed  a  measure  of  toleration  and  even  of  accept- 
ance, but,  henceforth,  all  was  changed.  Jerusalem  was  no 
longer  safe  for  Him,  and,  even  in  Galilee,  He  was  dogged  by 

•»  Buiooiv  14S.  determined  enmity.**  The  shadow  of  the  Cross  darkened 
His  whole  future  career. 

Free  from  His  enemies,  Jesus  appears  to  have  returned  at 
once  to  Galilee,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  there,  far  from 
Jerusalem,  with  its  fierce  religious  fanaticism  and  malevolent 
hypocrisy,  He  could  breathe  more  freely,  in  the  still  and 
clear  air  of  the  hills.  But  religious  hatred  is  beyond  all 
others  intense  and  persistent.  There  were  Rabbis  and 
priests  there,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  they  watched  His 
every  step. 

A  fresh  occasion  for  accusation  could  not  be  long  of 
rising.  He  had  left  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  Pass- 
over, and  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Feast  ^— or,  it  may  be,  a  Sabbath  later  *^ — a  new  charge  was 


n^LoL  T.  brought  against  Him.     In  the  short  distance  which  it  was 

f^  "/S*"  lawful  to  walk  on  a  Sabbath — ^less  than  three-quarters  of  a 

utrt^s!^     mile' — ^the  path  lay  through  ripening  fields  of  barley — ^for 

L^  1.  i-s.  Nisan,  the  Passover  month,  was  the  ancient  Abib,  or  month 

of  earing,  and  the  first  early  sheaf  was  offered  on  the  second 

day  of  the  Passover.     It  was  by  the  Law,  and  by  Eastern 

custom,  free  to  all  to  pluck  ears  enough  in  a  com-ficld,  or 

»  undaad      gpapcs  cuough  from  a  vine,  to  supply  hunger,^  and  the 

SS!hi?Ait   disciples,  as  every  Oriental  still  does  in  the  same  circum- 

»^j»«j«^  Stances,  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty,  plucking  some 
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ears  of  ihe  barley,  and  rubbing  them  with  their  hands  as  oh.  uxviu 

they  went  on.    The  field  must  have  been  near  some  town, 

most  likely  Capernaum,  for  a  number  of  people  were  about^ 

and  among  othors,  some  spies."*    It  was  no  wonder  both  He 

and  the  disciples  were  hungry,  for  no  Jew  could  break  his 

fast  till  afber  the  morning  service  at  the  synagogue,  or  take 

supper  till  after  the  evening  service,  but  He  had  sanctioned 

two  offences  against  the  Sabbath  laws.     The  plucking  the 

ears  was  a  kind  of  reaping,  and  the  rubbing  was  a  kind  of 

grinding  or  threshing.    Besides,  it  was  required  that  aU  food 

should  be  prepared  on  Friday,  before  sunset,  and  the  rubbing 

was  a  preparation."    On  any  other  day  there  would  have 

been  no  cause  of  blame,  but  to  break  the  Sabbath  rather 

than  suffer  hunger  for  a  few  hours,  was  guilt  worthy  of 

stoning.**    Was  it  not  their  boast  that  Jews  were  known, 

over  the  world,  by  their  readiness  to  die  rather  than  break 

the  holy  day  ?    Every  one  had  stories  of  grand  fidelity  to  it. 

The  Jewish  sailor  had  refused,  even  when  threatened  with 

death,  to  touch  the  helm  a  moment  after  the  sun  had  set  on 

Friday,  though  a  storm  was  raging ;  and  had  not  thousands 

let  themselves  be  butchered  rather  than  touch  a  weapon 

in  self-defence  on  the  Sabbath  ?     The  "  new  doctrine "  of 

Jesus  would  turn  the  world  upside  down^^  if  not  stopped !    «  Adsi:  & 

The  spies  of  the  hierarchical  party,  who  had  seen  the 
offence,  at  once  accused  Him  for  allowing  it,  but  His 
answer  only  made  matters  worse.  He  reminded  them  how 
David,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  in  his  flight  from  Saul, 
had  eaten  the  holy  bread  and  given  it  to  his  followers, 
though  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  priests  to  eat  it.^^P»  isttm.«i.i 
Did  that  not  show  that  the  claims  of  nature  overrode  those 
of  a  ceremonial  rule  ?  that  the  necessity  of  David  and  his 
followers  was  to  be  considered  before  the  observance  of  a 
tradition  ?  The  law  of  nature  came  from  God ;  the  theo- 
cratic prohibition  was  of  man.  "And  have  you  not  read  in 
the  Law,"^®  added  He,  "  how  the  priests  work  at  their  duties  •  tfiimb.s8.9f 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  are  held  blameless,  though  they  are 
in  fact  breaking  the  holy  day,  if  your  traditions  and  rules 
are  to  be  the  unbending  standard  ?  ^  What  is  lawful  for  the 
servanta  of  the  Temple  to  do  on  Sabbath  must  much  more 
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atxxxTm  be  lawful  for  my  servants  to  do  on  that  day,  for  I  am 
greater  than  the  Temple.  You  condemn  my  disciples 
because  your  thoughts  are  so  fixed  on  outward  rites  that 
you  have  forgotten  how  God  thinks  less  of  them  than  of 

•  Bo*.  •. «.  acts  of  mercy.  Does  He  not  say,^^ '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice  ? '  It  is  in  your  want  of  mercy  that  you  accuse  my 
followers.  They  have,  besides,  acted  under  my  authority. 
The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, 
as  even  the  Pharisees  allow,  and  therefore,  in  any  case,  its 
laws  must  give  way  before  human  necessities.  But  I,  the 
Son  of  Man — ^the  representative  of  man  as  man — the  Messiah 
of  God — am  still  higher  than  any  individual  man  and  abov^" 
all  your  Sabbath  laws." 

Such  a  retort  and  such  transcendent  claims  may  well  have 
startled  His  accusers^  but  they  only  deepened  their  hatred, 
for  bigotry  is  blind  and  deaf  to  any  reason.  Charge  was 
being  added  to  charge,  accusation  to  accusation.  He  had 
claimed  the  power  to  forgive  sins ;  He  had  associated  with 
publicans  and  sinners ;  He  had  shown  no  zeal  for  washings 
or  fasts,  and,  now,  He  had,  a  second  time,  openly  desecrated 
the  Sabbath. 

His  defence  had  only  made  His  position  towards  the  Phari- 
saic laws  more  antagonistic  than  ever,  for  it  had  denied  that 
they  were  unconditionally  binding.  Their  author^jy  depended 
on  circumstances :  they  were  not  owned  as  directly  divine 
God  had  planted  a  higher  law  in  the  human  breast^  and  the 
system  of  the  Rabbis  must  yield  before  it.  He  had  virtually 
alleged  that  the  time  was  come  to  fi-ee  Israel  from  the  yoke 
of  traditional  observance,  and  to  raise  a  new  spiritual  king- 

»  sdHDini.87  dom  on  the  imperishable  basis  of  truly  divine  law.^  By 
their  system  man  was  subordinated  to  the  Sabbath,  not  the 
Sabbath  to  man.  This  harshness  was  not  the  design  or  will 
of  God.  The  Sabbath  had  been  given  by  Him  for  the  good 
of  man,  and  was  to  be  a  day  of  refreshment^  peace,  and  joy, 
not  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  terror.  Jesus,  therefore,  proclaimed 
expressly  that  man  is  greater  than  the  Sabbath,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Pharisaic  teaching,  which  made  the 
Sabbath  of  immeasurably  greater  worth  than  man.  Man, 
and  still  more  Himself,  as  the  representative  of  humanity.  Id 
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its  abiding  dignity  and  rights — the  Son  of  Man — ^is  the  oh-xdvui 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath.     It  was  a  proclamation  of  spiritual 
freedom. 

The  lowering  schoobnen  of  the  day,  and  the  priestly  party, 
fdt  themselves  threatened  in  their  most  cherished  hopes, 
wishes,  and  interests.  The  breach  between  them  and  Jesus 
had  been  final,  since  His  half-contemptuous  words  about  the 
old  garment  and  the  old  bottles.  They  had  marked  Him, 
definitely,  as  opposed  to  traditional  Rabbinism,  as  a  danger- 
ous agitator,  and  an  enemy  of  the  venerated  ^^  Hedge  of  the 
Law,"  the  glory  of  successive  generations  of  Rabbis.  The 
hierarchy  would  at  once  have  indicted  Him  publicly,  but  for 
His  wide  popularity ;  the  devotion  felt  for  Him  by  the  multi- 
tudes He  had  healed  or  comforted ;  the  transparent  singleness 
of  His  aims  and  labours ;  the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  His 
character,  which  enforced  reverence ;  and  His  divine  humility 
and  lowliness  of  heart,^^  which  made  Him  so  imassailable.     "  schobkai.  m 

The  synagogues  were,  as  yet,  open  to  Him,  and  He  still 
frequented  tiiem,  for  the  facilities  they  ofiered  of  teaching 
the  people.  Another  violation  of  the  Pharisaic  laws  of  the 
Sabbath  soon  followed,  in  one  of  the  services.  He  bad  gone 
to  the  synagogue,  and  was  teaching  in  it,  when  He  noticed  a 
man**  whose  right  hand,  withered  by  long-standing  localnMfttt.it. 
paralysis  and  its  consequent  atrophy,**  hung  helpless  by  his  Mlrks.  i-« 
side.     Meanwhile,  the  Scribes  and  other  Pharisees,   now »  cibei  lm.  h 

AM. 

constantly  on  the  watch  against  Him,  sat  with  keen  eyes  to 
see  if  he  would  venture  to  break  their  Sabbath  laws  once 
more,  by  healing  the  sufierer,  who  could  claim  no  help  till 
the  sacred  day  was  over,  as  he  was  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  life.  Their  fine-spun  casuistry  had  elaborated  endless 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  all  maladies  on  the  sacred  day. 
A  person  in  health  was  not  to  take  medicine  on  the  Sabbath. 
For  the  toothache,  vinegar  might  be  put  in  the  mouth,  if  it 
were  afterwards  swallowed,  but  it  must  not  be  spat  out 
again.  A  sore  throat  must  not  be  gargled  with  oil,  but  the  oil 
might  be  swallowed.  It  was  unlawful  to  rub  the  teeth  with 
sweet  spice  for  a  cure,  but,  if  it  were  done  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  it  was  permitted.  No  fomentations,  (fee,  could  be 
put  to  affected  parts  of  the  body.**    One  prohibition  I  must  -  ^^.  *(«>  n 
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w.  xxxTm.  give  in  Latin.  "  Qui  pediculum  occidit  eabb.  idem  est  ac 
si  occideret  camelum/'  The  school  of  Schammai  held  it 
unlawful  to  comfort  the  sick,  or  visit  the  mourner  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  school  of  Hillel  permitted  it. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that^  if  any  cure  of  the  withered 
hand  were  attempted,  there  would  be  ground  for  another 
formal  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking,  which  brought  with  it 
death  by  stoning. 

But  Jesus  never  feared  to  do  right.  No  thought  of  self 
ever  came  between  Him  and  His  witness  to  the  truth 
Looking  over  at  His  enemies,  as  they  sat  on  the  chief  seats, 
He  read  their  hearts,  and  felt  that  fidelity  to  the  very  law 
which  His  expected  action  would  be  held  to  have  broken, 
demanded  that  that  act  be  done. 

His  whole  soul  was  kindled  with  righteous  anger  and 
sorrow  at  the  hardness  which  forced  conscience  to  be  silent, 
rather  than  confess  the  truth.  It  was  needful  that  sucli 
hollowness  and  wilful  perversity  should  be  exposed.  As  the 
Son  of  God — ^the  Messiah — sent  to  found  a  kingdom  of  pure 
spiritual  religion,  He  felt  that  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
priestly  mediation,  sacrifices.  Temple  rites,  and  Sabbath 
laws,  were  only  a  glittering  veU,  which  shut  out  the  know- 
ledge of  eternal  truth,  alike  towards  God  and  tow^ards  man. 
He  had  taught  and  healed,  announced  the  kingdom  of  spirit 
and  truth,  cheered  the  poor,  reproved  sinners,  lifted  the 
humble  from  the  dust,  and  gathered  the  godly  round 
Himself.  Dull,  mechanical  obedience  to  worthless  forms;  or 
love,  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  was  now  the  question,  in 
religion  and  morals.      Should  true  religion  be  spread,  or 

ksjionkexvi  crror  confirmed?**  Should  He  silently  let  blinded  men 
fancy  their  blind  leaders  right,  or  should  He  brave  all,  to 
open  their  eyes  and  lead  them  into  the  true  ways  of  His 
Father  ?  Looking  at  the  paralyzed  man.  He  bade  him  rise 
from  the  floor,  on  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 

»  sci.nmr.iift.  he  had  been  sitting,'^  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst,  and,  on 
his  doing  so,  in  ready  obedience  to  one  so  famous,  turned 
once  more  to  the  scowling  Rabbis  on  the  dais.  "  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath  days,"  He  asked  them,  "to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil,  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  "    But  they  held  their 
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peace,  fearing  they  might  commit  themselves  by  answering  oh.  ravm 
without  careful  reflection.  "  It  is  allowable,  is  it  not,"  He 
resumed,  "  to  lay  hold  on  a  sheep  which  has  fallen  into  a  pit 
OTi  the  Sabbath  day,  and  help  it  out  ?  ^  How  much  then,  is  «  nor.  adk  it 
a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 
ndl  on  the  Sabbath."  "Stretch  forth  thy  hand,**  said  He, 
continuing,  to  the  sufferer ; — and  the  hand  which,  till  then, 
had  hung  wasted  and  lifeless  at  his  side,  was  healthy  and 
strong  as  the  other. 

Jesus  felt  the  significance  of  the  moment.  He  felt  that 
the  silence  of  His  accusers  was  not  from  conviction,  but 
sullen  obstinacy,  which  had  shut  its  ears  against  the  truth. 
He  felt  that,  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  there 
was  henceforth  a  hopeless  separation.  They  had  finally 
rejected  Him,  and  could  henceforward  only  seek  His  destruc- 
tion. Their  fanaticism,  now  fairly  roused,  forgot  all  minor 
hatreds,  and  united  the  hostile  factions  of  the  nation  in 
common  zeal  for  His  destruction.  No  parties  could  be 
more  opposed  than  the  nationalists  or  Pharisees,  and  the 
Friends  of  Rome'  gathered  round  Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias, 
but  they  now  united  to  hunt  Jesus  to  the  death.  The 
alliance  boded  the  greatest  danger,  for  it  showed  that^  in 
addition  to  religious  fanaticism.  He  had  now  to  encounter 
the  suspicion  of  designing  political  revolution.  The  Church 
and  the  State  had  banded  together  to  put  "  the  deceiver  of 
the  people  "  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  had  been  inevitable  from  the  first  that  it  should  be  sa 
The  Jerusalem  party  expected  the'  "Salvation  of  Israel" 
from  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  with 
themselves  at  its  head,  and  from  the  strictest  enforcement  of 
outward  legal  observances.  While  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  and  heathenbm  was,  meanwhile,  intensified  and 
embittered  to  the  utmost,  they  hoped  before  long  to  crush 
Rome,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  would  have  greeted 
any  one  who  proved  able  to  impose  their  law,  in  all  its 
strictness,  on  mankind, — as  a  deliverer,  as  the  stem  from  the 
root  of  David,  as  the  Saviour  and  Messiah.  In  Jesus,  on  the 
contrary,  there  appeared  one  who,  while  constraining  their 
wonder  at  His  lofty  morality  and  spiritual  greatness,  was 
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the  very  opposite  of  all  they  wished  and  hoped.  He  daimed 
to  be  the  Messiah,  but  His  ideal  of  the  Messiahship  was  the 
antithesis  of  that  of  the  Rabbis  and  priesthood.  He  had 
announced  Himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  theocracy  more 
spiritual  and  more  holy  than  that  of  Moses.  He  had  thrown 
a  new  light  on  the  Scriptures ;  had  revealed  God  in  a  new 
aspect — ^as  no  mere  national  deity,  but  the  Father  of  all 
mankind,  and  He  had  taught  the  most  startling  novelties  as 
to  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience*  The  Rabbis 
had  enjoyed,  as  their  exclusive  prerogative,  the  expodtion 
of  Scripture,  but  now  found  themselves  dethroned  by  the 
religious  freedom  Jesus  had  proclaimed,  and  He  had  even 
spoken  of  them  as  a  hindrance  of  true  knowledge.  The  spirit 
of  His  teaching  compromised  the  whole  state  of  things  in  the 
religious  world.  He  proclaimed  a  new  future :  the  vested 
rights  of  the  day  clung  to  the  past*,  with  which  their  in- 
terests and  their  passions  were  identified. 

The  new  wine  was  thus  already  bursting  the  old 
bottles,  and  the  result  could  not  be  doubtfuL  Conservatism 
felt  itself  imperilled,  for  it  had  been  weighed,  and  found 
wanting.  The  priesthood  had  become  a  dividing  wall  be- 
tween  God  and  Israel.  The  religious  decay  of  the  nation 
found  in  it  its  expression.  The  sacrifices  were  mere  out- 
ward forms;  the  Temple,  notwithstanding  the  glory  with 
which  Herod's  love  of  magnificence  and  hypocritical  piety 
had  adorned  it,  was  a  symbol  of  exclusiveness,  intolerance, 
and  hatred  of  humanity  at  large ;  the  high  officialism  of  the 
day,  a  dam  against  every  reform,  every  breath  of  fresli 
religious  thought,  and  every  attempt  at  a  purer  spiritual 
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CHAPTER  XXXDL 

GALILEE. 

THE  opposition  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests,  however  qhap,  xxxn 
malignant  and  fixed,  was  as  yet  confined  to  secret 
plottings.^  With  the  people  at  large,  Jesus  continued  even  *  Jgi^i^*- 
increasingly  popular.  It  was  advisable,  however,  to  avoid  >«*'•'»•'•" 
any  pretext  for  overt  hostility,  and  hence  He  withdrew  from 
Capernaum  for  a  time,  on  another  mission  to  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake,  till  the  storm,  in  a  measure, 
blew  over.  To  the  chagrin  of  his  enemies,  the  multitudes 
attracted  to  see  and  hear  Him  were  larger  than  ever.  The 
excitement  was  evidently  spreading  through  all  Palestine, 
for  numbers  still  continued  to  come  from  Jerusalem  and 
Idumea  on  the  south ;  from  Perea  and  Decapolis  and  other 
parts  on  the  east,  and  even  from  the  heathen  district  round 
Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north.  There  were  many  Jews 
settled  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  concourse  was  no 
doubt  of  such  almost  exclusively.  It  was  even  found  neces- 
sary that  a  boat  should  attend  Him,  as  He  journeyed  along 
the  shore,  that  He  might  betake  Himself  to  it  when  the 
throng  grew  oppressive.  Miraculous  cases  in  great  number 
increased  the  excitement,  many  who  crowded  round  Him 
finding  relief  by  touching  even  His  clothes,  and  unclean 
spirits  falling  down  before  Him  in  involuntary  confession  of 
His  being  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  His  pity  would  not 
refuse  to  heal  any  who  came,  He  still  sought  to  avoid  the 
offence  of  too  great  notoriety,  by  requiring  secrecy.  His 
gentie  and  unostentatious  progress  was  in  such  vivid  con- 
trast to  the  noisy  and  disputatious  ways  of  the  Rabbis,  that 
St  Matthew  saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  visions 
of  Isaiah,  for  He  did  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud,  nor  was  His 
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oHAP.xxxEL  voice  heard  in  the  streets,  and  in  His  tender  gentleness  He 
would  not  break  a  bruised  reed,  or  quench  even  the  smoking 

I  iMiWk  49.1—1.  flax.' 

The  Gospels  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  any  chronological 
sequence  in  the  incidents  recorded  by  them,  of  these  months 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time,  perhaps  on  His  return  to  Capernaum,  from  this  mis- 
sion, that  we  must  date  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  their 

•  MatLt  »-i8.  narratives.^    He  had  scarcely  reached  home,  after  His  cir- 

cuit, when  a  deputation  of  "  the  elders  of  the  Jews  "  waited 
on  Him.  They  were  the  foremost  men  in  the  Capernaum 
community — the  governing  body  of  the  synagogue,  and,  as 
such,  the  Jewish  magistrates  of  the  town.  It  is  the  habit 
in  the  East  to  send  such  embassies  when  any  request  is  to 
be  made  or  invitation  given  with  circumstances  of  special 

•  ubama      respect,^  but  there  was  a  feature  in  this  case  that  made  it 

very  unusuaL  The  members  of  the  deputation,  though 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  officials,  came  as  the  representatives  of 
a  heathen,  possibly  of  a  Samaritan.  Lying  on  the  edge  of 
his  territory,  Herod  Antipas  kept  a  small  garrison  in  Caper- 
naum, and  this,  at  that  time,  was  under  command  of  a 
centurion,  who,  like  many  of  the  better  heathen  of  the  day, 
had  been  drawn  towards  Judaism  by  its  favourable  contrast 
with  idolatry.  He  had  shown  his  sympatiiy  witii  the  nation, 
and  his  generous  spirit,  in  a  way  then  not  uncommon  among 

•  uttoiiiedi**  the  wealthy,  by  building  a  synagogue*  in  the  town — ^per- 
SpSSuy'to*'  ^^P®  *^*^*  ^^  which  the  massive  ruins  still  remain.*  One  of 
ll^^o^iy   his  slaves  had  been  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection,  and 

,  ^^,ni  was  £Bist  sinking ;  and  with  a  tenderness  that  did  him  infinite 
honour  in  an  age,  when  a  slave,  with  many  masters,  and 
even  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law,'  was  treated  as  a  mere 
chattel,  he  prayed  Jesus,  through  the  Jewish  elders,^  to  heal 
him.  Their  request  was  at  once  complied  with,  and  Jesns 
forthwith  set  out  with  them  to  the  centurion's  quartern. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  messengers  had  outrun  their  conmiis 
sion,  for,  as  Jesus  approached  the  house,  a  second  deputation 
met  Him,  to  deprecate  His  being  put  to  so  much  trouble, 
and  to  apologize,  by  an  humble  expression  of  the  centurion's 
sense  of  his  unworthiness  of  the  honour  of  such  an  One 
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coming  under  his  roof.  He,  himself,  appears  to  have  fol-  ohap^xjxix 
lowed,  as  if  it  had  been  too  great  a  liberty  to  approach  Jesus 
except  at  the  distance  of  two  mediations.  "  Lord,'*  said  he, 
"trouble  not  Thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  enter  under  my  roof.  Wherefore,  neither  thought 
I  myself  worthy  to  come  to  Thee ;  but  say  in  a  word,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I,  also,  am  a  man  set  under 
authority  (and  render  obedience  to  my  superiors),  and  have 
soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  one,  Go,  and  he  goes ; 
to  another.  Come,  and  he  comes ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do 
this,  and  he  does  it.  If,  therefore.  You  indicate  Your  plea- 
sure only  by  a  word,  the  demons  who  cause  diseases  will  at 
once  obey  You  and  leave  the  sick  man,  for  they  are  imder 
Your  authority**  as  my  servants  are  under  mine." 

Faith  so  clear,  undoubting,  and  humble,  had  never  before 
cheered  the  heart  of  Jesus,  even  from  a  Jew,  and,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  lips  of  a  heathen,  it  seemed  the  first-fruits  of  a 
vast  harvest,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Ancient  People.   He  had 
found  a  welcome  in  Samaria  when  rejected  in  Judea;  and  now 
it  was  from  a  heathen  He  received  this  lowly  homage.     The 
clouds  that  had  lain  over  the  world  through  the  pa3t  seemed 
to  break  away,  and  a  new  earth  spread  itself  out  before  His 
soul.     The  kingdom  of  God,  rejected  by  Israel,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  despised  (Jen tile  nations.     "  Verily, **  said 
He,  "  I  tell  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel     And  I  say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  lie  down  at  the  table  of  Grod  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  honoured  guests,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  while  the  Jew,  who  prided  himself  on 
being,  by  birth,  the  child  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and 
despised  all  others,  as  doomed  to  sit  in  the  darkness  outside 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  Messiah,  will  have  to  change  places 
with  liieml"    To  His  hearers  such  language  would  speak 
with  a  force  to  be  measured  only  by  their  fierce  pride  and 
mtolerance.     To  share  a  grand  banquet  vnth  the  patriarchs 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was  a  favourite  mode  with  the 
Jews  of  picturing   the  blessedness  that  kingdom  would 
bring.     "  In  the  future  world,"  they  made  God  say,  in  one 
of  thdr  Rabbinical  lessons,  **I  shall  spread  for  you  Jew8  a 
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cmAPxxxjx.  great  table,  which  the  Gentiles  will  see  and  be  ashamed." ' 
'  SSISmS^  ^ut  now  the  rejection  and  despcur  are  to  be  theirs  I  The 
contrast  between  Jesus  and  the  Rabbis  was  daily  becoming 
more  marked,  for  now  He  adds  to  all  else  a  grand  vidon  c^ 
a  universal  religion,  and  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  no 
longer  national,  but  sending  a  welcome  to  all  humanity  who 
will  submit  to  its  laws. 

"  Go  thy  way,"  added  He,  to  the  centurion,  "  and  as  thou 
hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  to  thee."  And  his  slave  was 
healed  in  that  very  hour. 

He  had  apparently  lefl  Capernaum  the  same  day,  for  wr. 
find  Him,  liie  next,  at  a  village  called  Nain,  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  south-west^  on  the  northern  slope  of  "  Little 
Hermon,  a  clump  of  hills  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  was  still  the  early  and  popular  time 
of  His  ministry,  and  crowds  followed  Him  wherever  He 
appeared.  Nain,  which  is  now  a  poor  and  miserable  hamlet, 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  fanatical  Mahometans,  may  then 
have  deserved  its  name — the  beautiful.  The  only  antiquities 
about  it  are  some  tombs  hewn  in  the  hills,  seen  as  you 
approach,  beside  the  road,  which  winds  up,  to  the  village. 
The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  with  a  throng  ol 
disciples  and  followers,  might  well  have  banished  thoughts 
of  sadness,  but  shadows  everjrwhere  lie  side  by  side  with 
the  light.  As  He  came  near,  another  procession  met  Him, 
descending  from  Nain,  the  dismal  sounds  rising  fi-om  it, 
even  at  a  distance,  telling  too  plainly  what  it  was.  Death 
had  been  busy  under  these  blue  pummer  skies,  and  its  prey 
was  now  being  borne,  amidst  the  wail  of  the  mourner,  to  its 
last  resting-place.  A  colder  heart  than  that  of  Jesus  would 
have  been  touched,  for  it  was  a  case  so  sad  that  the  whole 
town  had  poured  forth  to  show  its  sympathy  with  the 
broken  heart  that  followed  next  the  bier.^  It  was  the  funeral 
of  a  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  now  left  in  that 
saddest  of  all  positions  to  a  Jew — ^to  mourn  alone  in  the  deso- 
lated home  in  which  he  had  died,  doubtless  only  a  very  few 
hours  before.*  Moved  vrith  the  pity  at  all  times  an  instinct 
with  Him,  Jesus  could  not  let  the  train  sweep  on.  It 
was  not  meet  that  death  should  reap  its  triumph  in  His 
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presence.  Stepping  towards  the  poor  mother,  He  dried  up  the  ohap. 
foHintain  of  her  tears  by  a  soft  appeal.  "  Weep  not,"  said 
He,  and  then  moved  to  the  bier,  careless  of  the  defilement 
which  would  have  made  a  Rabbi  pass  as  far  as  He  could 
from  the  dead.  Touching  it,  those  who  bore  the  body  at 
once  stood  stilL  It  was,  doubtless,  a  mere  open  frame,  like 
that  still  used  for  such  purposes  in  Palestine,  "Young 
man,"  said  He,  "  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise/*  It  was  enough. 
^^  He  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak.  And  He 
delivered  him  to  his  mother." 

It  was  at  Shunem,  now  Solani,®  a  village  on  the  other  side  k  smtih'B  B«hu 
of  the  very  hill  on  which  Nain  stood,  that  Elisha  had  raised  ^****'^^* 
the  only  son  of  the  lady  who  had  hospitably  entertained 
him;  and  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Jezrecl,  stretching  out 
beneath,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  life 
of  Elijah,  who  had  raised  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow  in  the 
Phenician  village  of  Sarepta,  on  the  far  northern  coast.  No 
prouder  sign  of  their  greatness  as  prophets  had  lingered  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation  than  such  triumphs  over  the  grave, 
and  in  no  place  could  such  associations  have  been  more  rife 
than  in  the  very  scene  of  the  life  of  both.  At  the  sight  of 
the  young  man  once  more  alive,  the  memory  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  was  on  every  lip,  and  cries  rose  on  all  sides  that  a 
great  prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that  God  had  visited  His 
people.  Nor  did  the  report  confine  itself  to  these  upland 
regions.  It  flew  far  and  near  to  Judea  in  the  south,  and 
even  to  the  remote  Perea. 

For  now,  six  months;  it  may  be  for  more  than  a  year,'  the 
Baptist — the  one  man  hitherto  recognized,  in  these  days, 
as  a  prophet,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of 
Machaerus — doubtless,  in  hourly  expectation  of  death — 
a  man,  young  in  years,  but  wasted  with  his  ovm  fiery  zeal, 
and  now  by  the  shadows  of  his  prison-house.  But  Antipas 
had  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with  him.  Shielding 
him  firom  the  fury  of  Herodias,  and  yet  dreading  to  let  him 
go  fi-ee,^  he  still  suffered  him,  as  Felix  permitted  Paul  long  •  Ack  24.  la 
afterwards,  at  Cajsarea,  to  receive  visits  from  his  disciples^ 
as  if  almost  ashamed  to  confine  one  so  blameless.  The 
rumours  of  Christ*s  doings  had  thus,  all  along,  reached  the 
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oHAP.  XXXIX.  lofty  castle  where  he  lay,  and,  doubllcss,  were  the  one  great 
subject  of  his  thought  and  conversation.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
clung  to  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  expecting,  apparently, 
a  national  movement  which  would  establish  a  pure  theo- 
cracy, under  Jesus.  Why  had  He  left  him  to  languish 
in  prison?  Why  had  He  not  used  His  supernatural  powers 
to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

To  solve  such  questions,  which  could  not  be  repressed, 
two  of  his  disciples  were  deputed  to  visit  Jesus,  and  leam 
from  Himself  whether  He  was,  indeed,  the  Messiah,  or 
whether  the  nation  should  still  look  for  another?  From 
first  to  last,  more  than  sixty  claimants  of  the  title  were  to 
rise.  John  might  well  wonder  if  the  past  were  not  a  dream, 
and  Jesus  only  a  herald  like  himself.  He  had  everything 
to  depress  him.  A  child  of  the  desert,  accustomed  to  its 
wild  freedom,  he  was  now  caged  in  a  dismal  fortress,  with 
no  outlook  except  black  lava-crags,  and  deep  gorges,  yawn- 
ing in  seemingly  bottomless  depths.  Burning  with  zeal,  he 
found  himself  set  aside  as  if  forgotten  of  God,  or  of  no  use 
in  His  kingdom.  Even  the  people  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
him,  for  their  fickle  applause  had  begun  to  lessen,  even 
before  his  imprisonment.  His  work  seemed  to  have  been 
without  results ;  a  momentary  excitement  which  had  already 
died  away.  He  could  not  hope  for  visits  from  Jesus  which 
could  only  have  given  a  second  prisoner  to  Machaerus— 
"  the  Black  Castle." 

The  reaction  from  the  sense  of  boundless  liberty  in  the 
desert  to  the  forced  inaction  and  close  walls  of  a  prison, 
and  from  the  stir  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  assemblies  at 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  affected  even  the  strong  and  firm 
soul  of  the  hero,  as  similar  influences  have  affected  even  the 
bravest  hearts  since  his  day.  Moses  and  Elijah  had  had 
their  times  of  profound  despondency,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  a  passing  cloud  threw  its  shadow  even  over  the  Baptist. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  was  full  of  calm  dignity.  Isaiah,  the 
special  favourite  of  John,  had  g^ven  the  marks,  ages  before, 
by  which  the  Messiah  should  be  known,  and  these  Jesus 
proceeded  at  once  to  display  to  the  disciples  sent  firom 
Machaerus.     Among  the  crowds  around  Him,  there  were 
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always  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  aOHAP.xxxg 
miraculous  cure  of  their  diseases  or  infirmities,  and  these 
He  forthwith  summoned  to  His  presence,  and  healed.  John 
would  understand  the  significance  of  such  an  answer,  and  it 
left  undisturbed  the  delicacy  which  shrank  from  verbal  self- 
assertion.  His  acts,  and,  doubtless,  the  words  that  accom- 
panied them,  were  left  to  speak  for  Him.  It  was  enough 
that  He  should  refer  them  to  Isaiah,  and  to  what  they  had 
seen.  "  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them." ^^^  "  Tell  him,  moreover,  »  iniah ss.  si 
that  I  know  how  he  is  tempted;  but  let  him  comfort  himself  ^^Ji|iJS 
with  the  thought  that  he  who  holds  fast  his  faith  in  spite  of 
all  fiery  trials,  and  does  not  reject  the  kingdom  of  God 
because  of  its  small  beginnings,  and  still,  spiritual  gentleness, 
80  dificrent  from  the  woridly  power  and  glory  expected, 
already  has  the  blessings  it  is  sent  to  bring."  ^^  »  Etnid,T.48i 

The  messengers  had  hardly  departed,  when  His  full  heart 
broke  out  into  a  eulogy  on  John,  tender,  lofty,  and  fervent. 
"  It  waa  no  weak  and  wavering  man,"  said  He,  "  bending 
this  way  and  that,  like  the  tall  Jordan  reeds,^  that  ye  went 
out  in  bands  to  the  desert  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  see  I  No  soft 
and  silken  man,  tricked  out  in  splendid  dress,  and  living  on 
dainty  fare,  like  the  glittering  courtiers  at  Tiberias  I  John 
was  a  prophet  of  God — aye,  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  pro- 
phets, for  he  was  sent  as  the  herald  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Me,  the  Messiah  I  I  tell  you,  among  all  that  have  been  born 
of  women,  a  greater  and  more  honoured  than  John  the 
Baptist  has  not  risen  1 " 

Passing  from  this  tender  tribute,  which  He  had  already 
paid  to  His  great  forerunner,  even  before  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem,^  He  proceeded,  as  was  meet,  to  point  out  the"  John*. m. 
greater  privileges  enjoyed  by  His  hearers,  than  even  by  one 
80  famous.  "He  was  great  indeed  in  the  surpassing  dignity 
of  his  oflice,  as  the  herald  of  the  Kingdom ;  yet  one  far  less,' 
but  still  a  member  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  now  set  up 
among  you,  is  greater  in  the  honour  of  his  citizenship^*  than  w  uAoooi,  n 
he,  for  he  stood  outside.     But  he  did  a  mighty  work ;  he    M*yw.  *•  ^r. 
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THAP.xxxoL  roused  the  land  to  a  grand  earnestness  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  they  who  were  thus  stirred  by  him,  are 
those  now  being  received  into  it  The  prophets  and  the  Lai» 
only  prophesied  of  my  coming :  John  announced  Me  as 
having  come.  Believe  Me,  he  was  the  Elias  who  was  to 
appear."^ 

To  a  Jewish  audience,  no  honour  could  be  so  great  as  thia, 
for  Elijah  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  '^  Elijah 
appeared,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  a  prophet  like  fire,  and 
his  words  burned  like  a  torch.  He  brought  down  famine  on 
Israel,  and  by  his  stormy  zeal,  he  took  it  away.  Through 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  he  shut  up  the  heavens,  and  thrice 
brought  down  fire  fi^m  them.  0  I  how  wert  thou  magni- 
fied, 0  Elijah,  by  thy  mighty  deeds,  and  who  can  boast 
that  he  is  thine  equal!  He  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and 
brought  them  from  the  under  world  by  the  word  of  the 
Highest.  He  cast  kings  to  destruction,  and  the  noble  from 
their  seats.  He  received  power  to  punish,  on  Sinai,  and 
judgments  on  Horeb.  He  anointed  kings  to  revenge  guilt, 
and  prophets  to  be  his  successors.  He  was  carried  up  in  a 
flaming  storm,  in  a  chariot  with  horses  of  fire;  he  is  appointed 
for  the  correction  of  times  to  come,  to  abate  God's  wrath 
before  judgment  be  let  loose,  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father 
to  the  sons,  and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.     It  is  well  for 

H  iMiMtaedoal  those  who  shall  behold  thee  I  "^^  All  the  majesty  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  seemed  incorporate  in  the  Tishbite,  and  yet  thi? 
did  not  seem  enough  to  Jesus  to  express  the  dignity  of  John, 
for  he  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and  no  greater  had  ever 

■  Haiinmtii,L  riscu  amoug  all  the  sons  of  mcn.^^ 
4i.^KdnL  The  message  from  John  was  only  the  expression  of  the 
2^^^  general  feeling  which,  by  its  want  of  spiritual  elevation,  ques- 
tioned the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  because  He  had  not  realized 
the  national  idea  of  a  Jewish  hero-king,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  revolt  from  Rome,  destroying  the  heathen,  and  estab- 
lishing the  theocracy  by  wonders  like  the  dividing  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  the  thunderings  of  Sinai.  It  struck  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  Saviour,  that  even  His  Herald  should  have  no 
higher  or  worthier  conception  o£*  the  true  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God, — ^that  even  he,  so  near  the  light^ — should 
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tave  caught  so  little  of  its  brightness.  No  wonder  the  ohap.  rxxix 
people,  as  a  mass,  rejected  Him.  How  long  had  he  taught 
in  the  towns  of  Galilee,  and  yet  how  disproportionately 
small  was  the  number  He  had  really  won,  in  spite  of  the 
throngs  who  had  pressed  with  eager  curiosity  and  wonder 
round  Him,  and  the  respect  He  had  excited  by  His  teachings  I 
His  heart  was  bowed  with  sorrow.  He  had  come  to  His  own, 
and  His  own  did  not  receive  Him.  Infinite  love  and  pity 
for  them  filled  His  soul,  for  He  was  Himself  a  son  of  Israel, 
and  would  fain  have  led  His  brethren  into  the  New  King- 
dom, as  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations.  But  they  refused  to 
let  themselves  be  delivered  from  the  spiritual  and  moral 
slavery  under  which  they  had  long  sunk.  The  yoke  of 
the  Romans  was  not  their  greatest  misfortune.  That  of  the 
dead  letter,  and  of  frozen  forms  and  formulae,  which  chilled 
every  nobler  aspiration,  and  shut  up  the  heart  against  true 
repentance,  and  practical  holiness,  was  a  far  greater  calamity. 
Even  their  highest  ideal — the  conception  of  the  Messiah — 
had  become  a  heated  fantastic  dream  of  universal  dominion, 
apart  from  religious  reform.  A  glimpse  of  other  fields, 
which  promised  a  richer  harvest,  had,  however,  lifted  His 
spirit  to  consoling  thoughts,  for  the  heathen  centurion  had 
shown  the  faith  which  was  wanting  in  Israel.  His  homage 
had  been  like  the  wave-offering  before  God,  of  the  first  sheaf 
of  the  Gentile  world !  Heathenism  might  be  sunk  in  error 
and  sin,  crime  and  lust,  and  all  moral  confusion  might  reign 
widely  in  it ;  there  was  more  hope  of  repentance  and  a 
return  to  a  better  life,  from  heathen  indifference  or  guilt, 
than  from  Jewish  insane,  self-righteous  pride.^^  w  schankd,  loa 

The  crowd  of  despised  common  people  and  publicans, ^^  to  n  MattiL 
whom  Jesus  had  addressed  His  eulogy  of  John,  received  it  LBkaiiaa-w 
with  delight,  for  they  had  themselves  been  baptized  by  the 
now  imprisoned  prophet.  There  were  not  wanting  others, 
however,  whom  it  greatly  offended — ^the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
present  for  no  Mendly  purpose.  With  the  instinct  of 
monopoly,  they  condemned  at  once  whatever  had  not  come 
til  rough  the  legitimate  channels  of  authorized  teaching. 
They  had  gone  out  to  John,  but  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
to  hear,  criticize,  and  reject  him  with  supercilious  contempt. 


I 
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jHAP^xxxou  as  only  fit  for  the  vulgar.    Though  a  priest's  son,  he  was 
virtually  a  layman,  for  he  had  not  been  duly  ordained.     He 
might  be  good  enough  in  His  way,  but  he  was  not  a  RabbL 
He  was  almost  guilty  of  schism,  like  Eorah.     He  was  not 
licensed  by  the  authorities,  and  yet  preached,  as,  indeed,  for 
that  matter,  was  the  case  with  Jesus  Himseli     The  bitter 
hostility  both  John  and  He  had  met,  rose  the  more  in  the 
Saviour's  mind  at  the  sight  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  skirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  sadness  and  indignation  of  His  heart  broke 
out  in  stem  denunciation.     ^  To  what  shall  I  liken  the  men 
of  this  generation  ?     They  are  like  children  in  the  empty 
market-places,  playing  at  marriages  and  mournings;  som€ 
making  music  on  the  flute  for  the  one;  some  acting  like 
mourners  for  the  other;   but  neither  the  cheerful  piping, 
nor  the  sad  beating  on  the  breast^  pleasing  the  companion 
audieQce.     John  the  Baptist  came  upholding  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  you  Rabbis ;  for  He  fasted,  and  paid  attention 
to  washings,   and  set  prayers,  and  enjoined  these  on  his 
disciples ;  but  you  said  he  was  too  strict,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  that  he  spoke  in  so  strange  a  way 
because  He  had  a  devil      I  came  eating  and  drinking — 
neither  a  Nazarite  like  John,  nor  requiring  fasts  like  him ; 
nor  avoiding  the  table  of  all  but  the  ceremonially  pure,  like 
the  Pharisees ;  and  you  say  I  am  too  fond  of  eating  and  of 
wine,  and  still  worse,  am  a  friend  of  the  publicaDs  and 
sinners  you  despise.     But  the  true  divine  wisdom  which 
both  he  and  I  have  proclaimed  is  justified  by  those  who 
honour  and  follow  it^  for  they  know  its  surpassing  worth, 
though  you  treat  it  as  folly!    The  divine  wisdom  of  both  his 
and  my  coming  as  we  have  come,  is  vindicated  by  all  who 
humbly  seek  to  be  wise,  and  the  folly  of  men  is  seen  in 
their  fancied  wisdom." 

He  would  fain  have  led  all  to  whom  He  had  preached  in 
His  frequent  journeys,  into  the  ways  of  peace.  But  tender 
though  He  was,  He  was  also  stern,  when  stolid  obduracy 
shut  its  eyes  on  the  sacred  light  He  had  brought  to  them. 
Most  of  His  mighty  works  had  been  done,  and  most  of  ffis 
no  less  mighty  words  had  been  spoken,  in  Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  and  Capernaum,  the  district  which  He  had  made  His 
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home.      But  they  had  led  to  no  general  penitence.     With  a  ogAr.xxxix 

voice  of  unspeakable  sadness,  mingled  with  holy  wrath,  He 

denounced  such  wilful  perversity.    "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin, 

woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida,  for  if  the  mighty  works  I  have 

done  in  you  had  been  done  even  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 

types  of  besotted  heathenism,  they  would  have  repented 

long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     But  I  say  unto  you.  It 

will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  Day  of 

Judgment  than  for  you.     And  thou,  Capernaum,  exalted  to 

heaven  by  my  dwelling  and  working  in  you,  shalt  be  thrust 

down  to  Hades,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  for  if  the  mighty 

works  I  have  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 

would  have  remained  until  this  day.     But  I  say  unto  .you, 

It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  Day 

of  Judgment,  than  for  thee  I  " 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  this  point,  some  communication 
that  pleased  Him  had  been  made  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  Hia 
disciples  had  told  Him  of  some  success  obtained  among  the 
simple  crowds  to  whom  they  had  preached  the  New  King- 
dom. A\Tiatever  it  was,  He  broke  forth  on  hearing  it  into 
thanksgiving :  "  I  praise  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  the  things  of  Thy  Kingdom  from 
those  who  are  thought,  and  who  think  themselves  wise,  and 
qualified  to  judge — the  Rabbis,  and  Priests,  and  Pharisees — 
and  hast  revealed  them  to  simple  souls,  unskilled  in  the 
msdom  of  the  schools.  I  thank  Thee  that  what  is  well- 
pleasing  to  Thee  has  happened  thus  1 "  The  New  Kingdom 
was  not  to  rest  on  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  day, 
or  on  official  authority,  or  on  the  sanction  of  a  corrupt 
Church,  or  on  the  support  of  privileged  classes,  but  upon 
child-like  faith  and  humble  love.  It  was  not  to  spread 
downwards,  from  among  the  powerful  and  influential,  but 
to  rise  from  among  the  weak  and  ignoble,  the  poor  and 
lowly,  who  would  receive  it  in  love  and  humility.  It  was 
to  spread  upwards  by  no  artificial  aids,  but  by  the  attractions 
of  its  own  heavenly  worth  alone.  It  was  a  vital  condition 
of  its  nature  that  it  should,  for  it  can  only  be  received  in 
sincerity,  where  its  unaided  spiritual  beauty  wins  the 
heart 
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• 

OBAP. XXXIX.  Among  the  "babes**  were  doubtlca^  induded  the  con- 
fessors to  be  won  from  the  world  at  large,  and  not  from 
Israel  alone,  for  the  law  of  growth  from  below  upwards,  is 
that  of  religious  movements  in  all  ages  and  countries.  All 
reformations  begin  with  the  laity,  and  with  the  obscure. 
Jesus  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear  from  the 
privileged  classes,  the  learned  guilds,  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, and  the  officials  of  the  Church  generally.  It  sounds 
startling  to  read  of  His  thanking  God  that  these  all-powerful 
classes  showed  neither  sympathy  for  the  New  Kingdom 
founded  by  Him,  nor  even  the  power  of  comprehending  it, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  the  simple  and  child-like  minds  of  the 
common  people,  in  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  to  embrace 
it  with  eagerness.  It  was  because  He  saw  in  the  fact,  the 
divine  law  of  all  moral  and  religious  progress.  New  epochs  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  world  always  spring  like  seeds, 
in  darkness  and  obscurity,  and  only  show  themselves  when 
they  have  already  struck  root  in  the  soil.  The  moral  and 
religious  life,  finds  an  unnoticed  welcome  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  when  the  higher  ranks  of  lay,  and  even  of 
ecclesiastical  society,  are  morally  and  spiritually  effete,  unfit 
to  introduce  a  reform,  and  bound  by  their  interests  to  things 
as  they  are.^^ 

The  overflowing  fulness  of  heart,  which  had  found  utter- 
ance in  prayer,  added  a  few  sentences  more,  of  undying 
interest  and  beauty.  It  might  be  feared  that,  if  old  guides 
were  forsaken,  those  who  took  Him  for  their  leader  might 
find  Him  unequal  to  direct  them  aright  To  dispel  any  such 
apprehension  He  draws  aside  the  veil  from  some  of  the  awful 
mysteries  of  His  nature  and  His  relation  to  the  Eternal,  in 
words  which  must  have  strangely  comforted  the  simple 
souls  who  heard  them  first,  and  which  still  carry  with  them 
a  spiritual  support,  intensified  by  their  awful  sublimity  as 
the  words  of  one,  in  outward  seeming,  a  man  like  oiu^lves. 

"  All  things  concerning  the  New  Kingdom  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father — its  founding,  its  establishment,  ita 
spread.  I  am,  therefore,  the  king  and  leader  of  the  new 
people  of  God — ^the  head  of  the  new  Theocracy,  divinely 
commissioned  to  rule  over  it.     All  that  I  teach  I  have 
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received  from  my  Father,  I  speak,  in  all  things,  the  mind  cHAP.xxxn 
of  Grod,  and  thus  you  are  for  ever  safe.  No  one  kr.ows  fully 
what  I  am,  and  what  measure  of  gifts  I  have  received  as 
Messiah,  but  the  Father,  who  has  commissioned  and  sent  me 
forth — Me,  His  Son,  Nor  does  any  man  know  the  Father, 
iu  His  counsels  for  the  salvation  of  man,  as  I  His  Son  do,  and 
those  to  whom  I  make  Him  known.  I  am  the  true  Light, 
who  alone  can  lighten  men,  the  one  true  Teacher,  who  cannot 
mislead.  ^^  >»  Kninoea 

OomxiMBti 

"Come  unto  me,  therefore,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  *•*« 
heavy-laden  with  the  burden  of  rites  and  traditions  of  men, 
which  your  teachers  lay  on  you — ^you,  who  can  find  no 
deliverance  from  the  misery  of  your  souls,  by  all  these 
observances,  and  I  will  give  your  spirits  rest.  Cast  off  their 
heavy  yoke  and  take  mine,  and  learn  of  me, .  for  I  am  not 
hard  and  haughty  like  your  Rabbis,  but  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For  the  yoke  I 
lay  on  you — ^the  law  I  require  you  to  honour — is  not  like 
that  which  you  have  hitherto  borne,  but  brings  health  to 
the  spirit,  and  my  burden  is  light,  for  it  is  the  Law  of 

Language  like  this,  briefly  expanded,  for  greater  clearness,  ^ 

demands  reverent  thought.      Who  does  not  feel  that  such 
words  could  not  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  sinful  man,  but  only 
from  those  of  one  whose  nature  and  life  lay  far  above  all 
human  imperfection  ?     Who,  even  of  the  highest,  or  wisest, 
or  best,  of  human  teachers,  could  invite  a//,  without  excep- 
tion, to  come  to  Him,  with  the  promise  that  He  would  give 
them  true  rest  for  their  souls  ?  ^^    And  who,  in  doing  so, «  uhimiiii, 
could  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  apparent  to  all  who  heard  Him,    g^J2id,"* 
that  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ?     Who  would  think    ohri«^"*' 
of  claiming  the  stately  dignity  of  sole  representative  of  the    WeiLnwm, 
Unseen  God,  and  who  could  speak  of  God  as  His  Father,  in    «>««.  «• 
the  same  way  as  Jesus  ?     And  who  would  dare  to  link  Him- 
self with  the  Eternal  in  a  Communion  so  aAvful  and  an  inter- 
revelation  so  absolute  ?     He  makes  us  feel  that  as  we  listen 
ire  are  face  to  face  with  the  Incarnate  Divine. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DARS^INING  SHADOWS.— LIFE  m  GALILER 


OHAP.  3CL. 


THE  rupture  with  the  hierarchical  party  was  not  as  yet  so 
pronounced  as  to  prevent  a  more  or  less  fiiendly  inter* 
course  between  Jesus  and  some  of  its  members.  An  incident 
connected  with  one  happened  about  this  time. 

A  Pharisee  of  the  name  of  Simon,  who  seems  to  have  been 
in  good  social  position,  had  met  with  Jesus  in  some  of  the 
Galila^an  to^vns,  and  had  been  so  attracted  bv  Him  that  he 
invited  Him  to  his  house,  to  eat  ^vith  him.  This  was  a  mark 
of  high  consideration  from  one  of  a  party  so  strict,  for  a 
Pharisee  was  as  careful  as  a  Brahmin  is,  with  whom  he  ate. 
Defilement  was  temporary  loss  of  caste,  and  neutralized  long- 
continued  effort  to  attain  a  higher  grade  of  legal  purity,  and 
it  lurked,  in  a  thousand  forms,  behind  the  simplest  acts  of 
/oirt,  L  «02.  daily  life  and  intercourse.^  To  invite  one  who  was  neither 
a  Pharisee,  nor  a  member  of  even  the  lowest  gi-ade  of  legal 
guilds,  was  amazing  liberality  in  a  Je^vish  precisian.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  courtesy  had  already  excited  timid  fear 
of  having  gone  too  far,  when  Jesus  accepted  the  invitation, — 
and  had  given  place  to  a  cold  patronizing  condescension, 
which  fancied  it  had  conferred,  rather  than  received,  an 
honour  by  His  presence. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  nation  it  had  been  the  habit  to 

/DdgMi9.s.   sit  at  meals  ^  on  mats,  with  the  feet  crossed  beneath  the 

ft,  2*!^   '      body,  as  at  present  in  the  East — ^round  a  low  table — ^now, 

proT.  M.  L     Qniy  about  a  foot  in  height     But  the  foreign  custom  of 

reclining  on  cushions,   long  in  use  among   the   Persians^ 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  been  introduced  into  Palestine 

»  AiDot «.  4, 7.    apparently  as  early  as  the  days  of  Amos,^  and  had  become 

^^  '  **        general  in  those  of  Christ.     Raised  divans,  or  table  couchesi 
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provided  with  cushions  and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  onAP^n 
square,  supplied  a  rest  for  guests,  and  on  these  they  lay  on 
their  left  arm,  with  their  feet  at  ease  behind  them,  outside. 
The  place  of  honour  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  right  side, 
which  had  no  one  above  it,  while  all  below  could  easily 
lean  back  on  the  bosom  of  the  person  immediately  behind. 
Hospitality  among  the  poor  was  prefaced  by  various  cour- . 
tesies  and  attentions  to  the  guest,  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  To  enter  a  house  except  with  bare  feet  was 
much  the  same  as  our  doing  so  without  removing  the  hat, 
and,  therefore,  all  shoes  and  sandals  were  taken  off,  and 
left  at  the  threshold.  A  kiss  on  the  cheek,  from  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  the  invocation  "The  Lord  be  with  you,*' 
conveyed  a  formal  welcome,  and  was  followed,  on  the  guest 
taking  his  place  on  the  couch,  by  a  servant  bringing  water 
and  washing  the  feet,  to  cool  and  refresh  them,  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  dust  of  the  "road  and  give  ceremonial  cleanness. 
The  host  himself,  or  one  of  his  servants,  next  anointed  the 
head  and  beard  of  the  guests  with  fragrant  oil,  attention  to 
the  hair  being  a  great  poiut  with  Orientals.  Before  eating, 
water  was  again  brought  to  wash  the  hands,  as  the  require- 
ments of  legal  purity  demanded,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
food  was  taken  by  dipping  the  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
into  a  common  dish.  "  To  wash  the  hands  before  a  meal,** 
says  the  Talmud,  "  is  a  command ;  to  do  so  during  eating  is 
left  matter   of  choice,  but,  to  wash  them  after  it,    is  a 

^^ty.  4  Tract  GkhoHii 

With  all  Jews,  but  especially  with  scrupulous  formalists    Lake7.84-M 
like  the  Pharisees,  religious  observances  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  every  entertainment,  however  humble,  and,  as 
these  were  duly  prescribed  by  the  Rabbis,  we  are  able  to 
picture  a  meal  like  that  given  to  Jesus  by  Simon.* 

Houses  in  the  East  are  far  from  enjoying  the  privacy  we 
prize  so  highly.  Even  at  this  time,  strangers  pass  in  and 
out  at  their  pleasure,  to  see  the  guests,  and  join  in  conver- 
sation with  them  and  with  the  host.^  Among  those  who 
did  80,  in  Simon's  house,  was  one  at  whose  presence  in  his 
dwelling,  under  any  circumstances,  he  must  have  been 
e equally  astonished  and  disturbed.     Silently  gliding  into  the 
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zi«  chamber,  perhaps  to  the  seat  round  the  waU,  came  a  womaiu 
though  women  could  not  with  propriety  make  their  appear- 
ance at  such  entertainments.  She  was,  moreover,  unveiled, 
which,  in  itself,  was  contrary  to  recognized  rules.  In  the 
little  town  every  one  was  known,  and  Simon  saw,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  she  was  no  other  than  one  known  to  the  com- 
.  munity  as  a  poor  fallen  woman.  She  was  evidently  in  dis- 
tress, but  he  had  no  eyes  or  heart  for  such  a  consideration. 
She  had  compromised  his  respectability,  and  his  frigid  self- 
righteousness  could  think  only  of  itself.  To  eat  with  publi- 
cans or  sinners  was  the  sum  of  all  evils  to  a  Pharisee.  It 
was  the  approach  of  one  under  moral  quarantine,  whose 
very  neighbourhood  was  disastrous,  and  yet^  here  she  was, 
in  his  own  house. 

A  tenderer  heart  than  his,  however,  knew  the  deeper 
aspects  of  her  case,  and  welcomed  her  approach.  She  had 
listened  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  perhaps  to  His  invitation 
to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  Him  for  rest,  and 
was  bowed  down  with  penitent  shame  and  contrition,  which 
were  the  promise  of  a  new  and  purer  life.  Lost,  till  now, 
to  self-respect,  an  outcast  for  whom  no  one  cared,  she  had 
found  in  Him  that  there  was  a  friend  of  sinners,  who 
beckoned  even  the  most  hopeless  to  take  shelter  by  His  side. 
In  Him  and  His  words  hope  had  returned,  and  in  His  re- 
spect for  her  womanhood,  though  fallen,  quickening  self- 
respect  had  been  once  more  awakened  in  her  bosom.  She 
might  yet  be  saved  from  her  degradation;  might  yet  retrace 
her  steps  from  pollution  and  sorrow,  to  a  pure  life  and 
peace  of  mind.  What  could  she  do  but  seek  the  presence 
of  One  who  had  won  her  back  from  ruin  ?  What  could  she 
do  but  express  her  lowly  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  He 
alone  had  shown ;  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  her  restora- 
tion that  had  itself  restored  her  I 

The  object  of  her  visit  was  not,  however,  long  a  mj^tery. 
Kneeling  down  behind  Jesus,  she  proceeded  to  anoint  His 
feet  with  fragrant  ointment,  but  as  she  was  about  to  do  so, 
her  tears  fell  on  them  so  fast  that  she  was  fain  to  wipe  them 
with  her  long  hair,  which,  in  her  distress,  had  escaped  its 
fastenings.    To  anoint  the  head  was  the  usual  course,  but 
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she  would  not  venture  on  such  an  honour,  and  would  only  chap,  xu, 
make  bold  to  anoint  His  feet  Unmindful  of  her  disorder, 
which  Simon  coldly  noted  as  an  additional  shame,  she 
could  think  only  of  her  benefactor.  Weeping  and  wiping 
away  the  tewrSy  and  covering  the  feet  with  kisses,®  her  heart 
gave  itself  vent  till  it  was  calmed  enough  to  let  her  anoint 
them,  and,  meanwhile,  Jesus  left  her  to  her  lowly,  loving  wilL 

The  Pharisee  was  horrified.  That  a  Rabbi  should  allow 
5uch  a  womao,  or,  indeed,  any  woman,  to  approach  him, 
was  contrary  to  all  the  traditions,  but  it  was  incredibly 
worse  in  one  whom  the  people  regarded  as  a  prophet  He 
would  not  speak  aloud,  but  his  looks  showed  his  thoughts. 
"  This  man,  if  He  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  what 
kind  of  woman  this  is  that  touches  Him,  for  she  is  a  sinner.'* 

Jesus  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  turning  to 
hun,  requested  an  answer  to  a  question.  "  There  was  a 
certain  creditor,"  said  He,  "  who  had  two  debtors.  The  one 
owed  him  five  hundred  pence,  the  other  fifty.  And  when 
they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?  ** 
Utterly  unconscious  of  the  bearing  of  these  words  on  him- 
self, the  Pharisee  readily  answered  that  he  supposed  he  to 
whom  the  creditor  forgave  most,  would  love  him  most 
"Thou  hast  rightly  judged,"  replied  Jesus.  Then  like 
Nathan  with  David,  He  proceeded  to  bring  the  parable  home 
to  his  conscience. 

Turning  to  the  weeping,  penitent  woman  at  His  feet,  and 
pointing  to  her,  He  continued,  "Simon,  seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house ;  thou  gavest  me  no 
water  for  my  feet,  as  even  courtesy  demanded ;  but  she 
has  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman,  since  the 
time  I  entered,  has  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet  tenderly.  Thou 
didst  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil ;  but  she  has  anointed  my 
feet  with  ointment  I  say  unto  thee,  therefore,  her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much,  but  one 
lo  whom  little  is  forgiven,  loves  little. "  Then  addressing 
the  sobbing  woman  herself.  He  told  her,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given.   Thy  faith  has  saved  thee :  go  in  peace  I  ** 
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CHAP.  XL.  That  He  should  claim  to  forgive  sins  had  already  r*iised  a 
charge  of  blasphemy  against  Him,  and  it  did  not  pass  un- 
noticed now.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  open 
hostility,  and  His  words,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  only  trea- 
sured up  to  be  used  against  Him  hereafter. 
»  cki9. 8. 11  W®  ^^  indebted  to  a  notice  in  St  Luke  *  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  Jesus  in  these  months.  He  seems  to 
have  spent  them  in  successive  circuits,  from  Capernaum  as 
a  centre,  through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Cralilee,  very 
much  as  the  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  do  over  the  country 
at  large.  In  these  journeys  He  was  attended  by  the  Twelve, 
and  by  a  group  of  loving  women,  attracted  to  Him  by  re- 
lationship, or  by  His  having  healed  them  of  various  diseases ; 
who  provided,  in  part,  at  least,  for  His  wants,  and  those  of 
His  followers.  That  He  was  not  absolutely  poor,  in  the 
sense  of  sufFering  from  want,  is  implied  in  His  recognition 
as  a  Rabbi,  and  even  as  a  prophet,  which  secured  Him  hos- 
pitality and  welcome,  as  an  act  of  supreme  reli^ous  merit, 
wherever  He  went.     To  entertain  a  Rabbi  was  to  secure  the 

•  owiwr.  L 144.  favour  of  God,  and  it  was  coveted  as  a  special  honour.* 

Thus,  though  He  had  no  home  He  could  call  His  own,  He 
would  never  want  ready  welcome  in  the  homes  of  others 
wherever  He  went,  so  long  as  popular  prejudice  was  not 
»  j<aq»i.  excited  against  Him.  The  cottage  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany^ 
was  only  one  of  many  that  opened  its  doors  to  Him,  and 
He  could  even  reckon  on  a  cheerful  reception  so  confidently, 

•  ^Aiseia  B.     as  to  invite  Himself  to  houses  like  that  of  Zaccheus,*  or  that 

of  him  in  whose  upper  room  He  instituted  the  Last  Supper. 
Many  discipks,  or  persons  favourably  inclined,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  land.^  The  simplicity  of  Eastern  life  favoured 
such  kindly  relations,  and  hence  His  personal  support  would 
be  freely  supplied,  except  in  desert  parts,  or  when  He  was 
journeying  through  Samaria,  or  distant  places  on  the  Iron- 

•  vktt  14. 17.     tiers  of  Galilee.®    The  willing  gifts  of  friends,  thrown  into 

a  common  fund,  supplied  so  fully  all  that  was  needed  in 
such  cases,  that  there  was  always  a  surplus  from  which 
•0  John  12. »;    cvcu  tp  givc  to  thc  poor.^® 
HaM'i  Lebcn      The  names  of  some  of  the  group  of  women  who  thus 

Jean.  ISA.  ^ 

^^^^      attended  Jesus  have  been  handed  down  as  a  fitting  tribute 
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to  their  devotion,  while  those  of  the  men  who  followed  Him,    ohap.  xu 

with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  apostles,  are  lost.    The 

religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  always  seen  most  in  the 

gentler  sex,  had  already  spread  among  aU  Jewish  women,  for 

the  Pharisees  found  them  their  most  earnest  supporters.  ^^  "  jofcAntrvi' 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus  should  attract  a    »';jdu.io.<." 

similar  devotion.     His  purity  of  soul,  His  reverend  courtesy 

to  the  sex.  His  championship  of  their  equal  dignity  with 

man,  before  Grod,  and  His  demand  for  supreme  zeal  in  all, 

In  the  spread  of  the  New  Kingdom,  drew  them  after  Him 

But  so  accustomed  were  all  classes  to  such  attendance  on 

their  own  Rabbis,  that  even  the  enemies  of  Jesus  found  no 

ground  for  censure  in  their  ministrations. 

Of  these  earliest  mothers  of  the  Church,  five  are  named. 
Mcory,  or  Miriam,  of  the  town  of  Magdala,  from  whom  Jesus 
had  cast  seven  devils ;  Johanna,  the  wife,  not  the  widow,  of 
Chaoza,  a  high  official  in  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas,  at 
Tiberias ;  Susanna,  of  whom  only  the  name  is  known ;  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses,  and  wife  of 
Klopas ;  and  Schelamith,  or  Salome,  mother  of  James  and 
John,  and  wife  of  Zebedee  or  Zabdai,  perhaps,  also,  the  sister 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,^  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Klopas,  »  johnie.  u 
is  also  thought  by  many  to  have  been.     Of  the  other  three,    Jg^^ma-' 
whom  Jesus  had  cured  of  various   diseases,  a  surpassing    SliSbShd. 
interest  attaches  to  Mary  Magdalene,  from  her  unfounded    '^•^•^**'^ 
identification  with  the  fallen  penitent  who  did  Jesus  honour 
in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  Simon.     There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  connect  her  with  that  narrative,  for  it  confounds 
what  the   New  Testament    distinguishes  by  the  clearest 
language,  to  think  of  her  having  led  a  sinful  life  from  the 
fact  of  her  having  sufifered  from  demoniacal  possession, 
Never,  perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we   connect  with  her 
name."     But  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  explode  it,  for  the  word  »  smith'^Dict) 
has  passed  into  the  vocabularies  of  Europe  as  a  synonjmi  of    m<«<w«»«  -^ 

penitent  fixity. 

Mary  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  village  of  Magdala^ 
or  Migdol — ^the  Tower — ^about  three  miles  north  of  Tiberias, 
on  the  water's  edge,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain  of 
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CHAP.  XX..  Gennesarcth.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  few  wretched 
hovels  which  form  the  Mohammedan  village  of  El-Mejdel, 
with  a  solitary  thom-bush  beside  it,  as  the  last  trace  of  the 
rich  groves  and  orchards,  amidst  which  it  was,  doubtless, 
embowered,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  A  high  limestone 
rock,  full  of  caves,  overhangs  it  on  the  south-west,  and 
beneath  this,  out  of  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of  the  phun, 
a  clear  stream  rushes  past  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  through 
a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn,  and  willows,  and  oleanders, 
covered  in  their  season  with  clouds  of  varied  blossom.*^ 
Who  Mary  was,  or  what,  no  one  can  tell,  but  legend,  with  a 
cruel  injustice,  has  associated  her  name  for  ever  with  the 
spot   now   sacred  to  her,  as  the  lost  one  reclaimed  by 

"  AH.j'vt^'  Jesus.^* 
wto^21  '^®  circle  which  thus  attended  Him  on  His  journeys  was 
SSi."*  peculiar,  above  all  things,  in  an  age  of  intense  ritualism,  by 
its  slight  care  for  the  external  observances  and  mortifications, 
which  formed  the  sum  of  religion  with  so  many.  This 
simplicity  was  made  the  great  accusation  against  Jesus,  as, 
in  after  times,  the  absence  of  sacrifices  and  temples  led  tlic 

»  MteoaF  heathen  to  charge  Christianity  with  atheism.^^  Even  the 
initiatory  rite  of  baptism  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
fasting,  and  the  established  rules  for  prayer  and  ceremonial 
purifications  were  so  neglected,  as  to  cause  remark  and  anim- 

wM»tt».u;    adversion.^^    There  is,  indeed,  creat  reason  for  the  belief 

13.  It  U.  1.  '     o 

Lake  ft. ».  of  some,  that  Jesus  and  His  followers  dificred,  alike  in  dress, 
demeanour,  mode  of  life,  and  customs,  from  the  teachers  of 

»  KaiBi,iL98L  the  day  and  their  followers. ^^  The  simple  tunic  and  upper 
garment  may  have  had  the  Tallith  worn  by  all  other  Jews, 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  tassels  at  its  comers  were  ui 

»  Mfttt ».  s.  contrast  to  the  huge,  ostentatious  size  ^^  affected  by  the 
Rabbis.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  either  Jesus,  or  the 
Twelve,  sanctioned  by  their  use  the  superstitious  leathern 
phylacteries*  which  others  bound,  with  long  fillets,  on  their 
left  arm  and  their  forehead,  at  prayers.  The  countless  rules, 
then,  as  now,  in  force  for  the  length  of  the  straps,  for  the 
size  of  the  leather  cells  to  hold  the  prescribed  texts — for 
their  shape,  manufacture,  &c,  and  even  for  the  exact  mode 
of  winding  the  straps  round  the  arm,  or  tying  them  on  the 
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forehead — ^marked  too  strongly  the  cold,  mechanical  concep-    ohap.  xl 
tions  of  prayer  then  prcTaiUng,  to  let  us  imagine  that  our 
Lord  or  the  disciples  wore   them.     There  was    no  such 
neglect  of  His  person  aa  many  of  His  contemporaries  thought 
identical  with  holiness,  for  He  did  not  decline  the  anointing 
of  His  head  or  beard,  or  the  washing  of  His  feet,  at  each 
resting-place.^    Nor  did  He  require  ascetic  restrictions  at  «•  M«tt  4  m; 
table,  for  we  find  Him  permitting  the  use  of  wine,  bread,    Lukar.u 
and  honey,'  and  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.^    In  Peters  house  ••  Matt  11. »; 
He  invited  others  to  eat  with  Him,  and  He  readily  accepted    jjjjj-,^  ^^ ' 
invitations,  with  all  the  customary  refinements  of  the  kiss  of    SS^iiSB 
salutation,  and  foot- washing,  and  anointing  even  with  the    ^"^"•' 
costliest  perfume. ^^    The  Pharisee  atoned  for  his  occasional «  Matt  8.  u; 
entertainments  by  fasting  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  but    li**  7.  iei 
Jesus  exposed  Himself  to  the  charge  of  indulgence,  because    ii;ik'i4.i. 
He  never    practised   even    such  intermittent  austerities.^^o  suttn.w- 
Expense  was,  however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  for  He 
praised  the  Baptist  for  having  nothing  costly  or  effeminate 
in  his  dress,  and  He  enjoined  the  strictest  moderation,  both 
in  dress  and  living,^^  on  His  disciples.  «»  MAttiLSt 

It  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  He  elevated  the    pSaSpJli* 
common  details  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  and  ennobled  even 
the  familiar  and  simple.    In  His  company,  the  evening  meal, 
when  not  forgotten  in  the  press  of  overwhelming  labours, 
was  an  opportunity  always  gladly  embraced  for  informal 
instruction,  not  only  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  the  many  strangers 
whom  the  easy  manners  of  the  East  permitted  to  gather 
in  the  apartment.^*     After  evening  devotions,  the  family  m  Matt  a  lo. 
group  invited  the  familiar  and  unconstrained  exchange  of    fo.iX%,^L^ 
thought,  in  which  Jesus  so  much  delighted.     As  the  Father 
and  Head  of  the  circle.  He  would,  doubtless,  use  the  form  of 
thanks  and  of  blessing  hallowed  by  the  custom  of  His  nation, 
opening  the  meal  by  the  bread  and  wine  passed  round  to  be 
tasted  by  each,  after  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  God 
and  His  gifts.     Then  would  follow  a  word  to  all,  in  turn ; 
the  story  of  the  day,  and  each  one's  share  in  it,  would  be 
reviewed  with  tender  blame,  or  praise,  or  counsel ;  and  the 
fiuth,  and  hope,  and  love  of  all  would  be  refreshed  by  their 
very  meeting  round  the  table.     How  dear  these  hours  of 

VOL.  II.  48 
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QgAy.  XL.  quiet  home  life  were  to  Jesus  Himself,  is  seen  in  the  tender 
ness  with  which  He  saw,  in  the  group  they  brought  around 
Him,  His  "  children," — ^as  if  they  replaced  in  His  heart  the 
household  affections  of  the  family;  and  in  the  pain,  and 
almost  womanly  fondness,  with  which  He  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce His  last  farewell  to  them.  To  the  disciples  themselves, 
they  grew  to  be  an  imperishable  memory,  which  they  were 
fain,  in  compliance  with  their  Master  s  wish,  to  perpetuate 
daily,  in  their  breaking  of  bread.  The  greatness  and  conde- 
scension, the  loving  familiarity  and  fond  endearments  of  close 
intercourse,  the  peace  and  quiet  after  the  strife  of  the  day, 
the  feeling  of  security  under  His  eye  and  care,  made  these 
hours  a  recollection  that  grew  brighter  and  more  sacred  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  deepened  the  longing  for  His  return, 
or  for  their  departure  to  be  with  Him. 

In  this  delightful  family  life  there  was,  however,  nothing 

like  communism,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  property  oi 

each  being  thrown  into  a  common  fund.     His  disciples  had, 

indeed,  left  all;  but  they  had  not  sold  it,  to  help  the  general 

»  ukti  la  J7    treasur\\^     Some  of  them  still  retained  funds  of  their  own  *^ 

19  31. 

»•  Mi^tiio.9.    and  the  women  who  accompanied  them  still  kept  their  pro- 

if  Lite  a  &  perty.^  When  Jesus  paid  the  Temple  tax  for  Himself,  He 
did  not  think  of  doing  so  for  His  disciples  as  welL  It  was 
left  to  them  to  pay  for  themselves.  The  simple  wants  of 
each  day  were  provided  by  free  contributions,  when  not 
proffered  by  hospitality,  nor  did  He  receive  even  these  from 
His  disciples,  though  Rabbis  were  permitted  to  accept  a 
honorarium  from  their   scholars.     "Ye  have  received  for 

■  Mkttio.a  nothing"  said  He,  "give  for  nothing." ^^  He  took  no  gifts 
of  money  from  the  people,  nor  did  He  let  His  disciples  collect 
alms,  as  the  Rabbis  did  their  scholars.  The  only  bounty  He 
accepted  was  the  hospitality  and  shelter  always  ready  for  Him 
in  friendly  Galilee.  From  the  generous  women  who  followed 
Him,  He,  indeed,  accepted  passing  support,  but,  in  contrast 
to  the  greed  of  the  Rabbis,  He  only  used  their  liberality  for 
the  need  of  the  moment.     His  little  circle  was  never  allowed 

*  Lnke  23.18.  to  suffcr  want,  but  was  always  able  to  distribute  charity,  and, 
17. 27;  26. ».  though  Hc  sccms  to  have  cfirried  no  money.  He  expressly 
SSSher^      distinguishes  both  Himself  and  His  disciples  from  the  poor.* 

Lebenloflii 
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His  presence  among  His  disciples  was  seldom,  even  for  a  chap,  ku 
brief  interval,  interrupted.  He  might  be  summoned  to  heal 
some  sick  person,  or  invited  to  some  meal ;  or  He  might 
wish  to  be  alone,  for  a  time,  in  His  chamber  or  among  the 
IiiUfl,  while  He  prayed,  but  these  were  only  absences  of  a 
few  hours.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  kiss  of  salutation  in  such 
cases  greeted  His  retum.^^  He  gave  the  word  for  setting  out  ••  Matt  ««.#». 
DTI  a  journey,  or  for  going  by  boat,  and  the  disciples  pro- 
cured what  was  needed  by  the  way,  if  by  land,  and  plied 
the  oar,  if  on  the  Lake.^^  "  ^*^:^  "« 

He  always  travelled  on  foot,  and  was  often  thankful  for  a 
draught  of  water,  as  He  toiled  along  the  hot  sides  of  the 
white  hills,  or  for  a  piece  of  bread,  procured  in  some  village 
through  which  He  passed.^^  Sometimes  He  went  with  His  "  ^^  w^. 
disciples,  sometimes  before  them ;  leaving  them  to  their  own 
conversation,  but  noting  and  reproving,  at  once,  their  mis- 
understandings, or  momentary  misconceptions.^  **  w*?!  w.  n 

When  a  resting-place  had  to  be  found  for  the  night,  He 
was  wont  to  send  on  some  of  His  disciples  before,  or  He 
awaited  an  invitation  on  His  arrival ;  His  disciples  sharing 
the  proffered  hospitality,  or  distributing  themselves  in  other 
houses.^  The  entertainment  must  have  varied  in  different  ••  ^^l^-^J- 
dwellings,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  prophet's  chamber  *^**'*®" 
where  the  Shunamite  had  provided  a  bed,  a  table^  a  stool, 
and  a  lamp,  to  the  friendship,  and  busy  womanly  ministra- 
tions, and  homage  of  lowly  discipleship,  of  homes  like  the 
cottage  of  Bethany.  Where  He  was  welcomed.  He  entered 
with  the  invocation,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  " — ^but,  unlike 
the  Pharisees — without  asking  any  questions  as  to  the 
levitical  cleanness  of  the  house,  or  its  tables,  or  benches,  or 
vessels.^  It  was  very  rarely,  one  would  suppose,  that  He  **  Mattio.11,11 
was  not  gladly  received,  but  when  at  any  time  He  met 
inhospitality.  He  only  went  on  to  the  next  village.  Some- 
times He  bore  His  rejection  silently,  but  at  others,  moved  at 
their  hardness,  He  shook  the  very  dust  of  the  town  from  His 
feet  on  leaving  it,  as  a  protest  When  meekness  could  be 
shown  he  showed  it,  but  where  the  circumstances  demanded, 
He  was  as  stem  as  commonly  He  was  gentle.'^  "  Sa&aec. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  daily  life  of  one  so  different 
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o»AP  XL.  from  ourselves  as  Jesus,  but  a  fine  poetical  mind  has 
imagined  the  scene  of  the  healing  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  appearance  and  acts  of  Christ  so  finely,  that  I  borrow 

DeHtwch,     some  passages  from  his  pen.*^ 

WO  It  ■*  The  landing-place  at  Capernaum  was  at  the  south  side  of 
the  town.  Thither  the  boats  came  that  brought  over  wood 
from  the  forests  of  Gaulonitis,  and  thither  the  boat  steered 
that  bore  Jesus,  His  four  earliest  disciples  acting  as  boatmeiL 
He  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  and  had  returned 
now,  in  the  evening.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  but  a  few 
beams  seemed  to  have  lingered  to  die  away  on  His  face,  and 
the  full  moon  rose,  as  if  to  see  Him  from  behind  the  brown 
hills  still  bathed  in  purple.  The  soft  evening  wind  had  risen 
to  cool  His  brow,  and  the  waters,  sparkling  in  the  moonlight, 
rose  and  fell  round  the  boat,  and  gently  rocked  it  As  it 
touched  the  shore  there  were  few  people  about,  but  a  boat 
from  Magdala  lay  near,  with  a  sick  person  in  it,  whom  it  had 
taken  her  mother  s  utmost  strength  to  hold,  and  keep  fipom 
uttering  loud  cries  of  distress.  She  had  been  brought  in  the 
hope  of  finding  Jesus,  that  He  might  cure  her. 

"Master,"  said  John,  "there  is  work  yonder  for  yoa 
already/'  "  I  must  always  be  doing  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
me,"  replied  Jesus ;  "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  The  mother  of  the  sick  woman  had  recognized  Him 
at  the  first  glance,  for  no  one  could  mistake  Him,  and  forth- 
with cried  out  with  a  heart-rending  voice,  "  O  Jesus,  our 
helper  and  teacher,  Thou  messenger  of  the  All-Merciful,  help 
my  poor  child, — for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has 
heard  my  prayer  that  we  should  find  Thee,  and  Thou  us." 
Peter  forthwith,  with  the  help  of  the  other  two,  who  had  let 
their  oars  rest  idly  on  the  water,  turned  the  boat,  so  that  it 
lay  alongside  the  one  from  Magdala.  Jesus  now  rose ;  the 
mother  sank  on  her  knees ;  but  the  sick  woman  tried  with 
all  her  might  to  break  away,  and  to  throw  herself  into  the 
water,  on  the  far  side  of  the  boat.  The  boatman,  however, 
and  John,  who  had  sprung  over,  held  her  by  the  arms,  while 
her  mother  buried  her  face  in  the  long  plaited  hair  of  her 
child.  Her  tears  had  ceased  to  flow ;  she  was  lost  in  silent 
prayer.   "  Where  are  these  people  from  ?"  asked  Jesus  of  the 
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boatman,  and  added,  to  His  disciples,  when  he  heard  that  obap.xi* 
she  came  from  Magdala,  "  Woe  to  this  Magdala,  for  it  will 
become  a  ruin  for  its  wickedness  I  The  rich  gifts  it  sends  to 
Jcnisalem  will  not  help  it,  for,  as  the  prophet  says,  '  They 
are  bought  with  the  wages  of  uncleanness,  and  to  that  they 
will  again  return.'"  ^  "  Turn  her  face  to  me  that  I  may  see  "  io»hLi 
her,"  added  He.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  this,  for  the  sick  one 
held  her  face,  bent  over,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  the  water. 
John  managed  it,  however,  by  kind  words.  "  Mary,"  said  he, 
for  he  had  asked  her  mother  her  name,  '*  do  you  wish  to  be 
for  ever  under  the  power  of  demons  ?  See,  the  conqueror  of 
demons  is  before  thee,  look  on  Him,  that  you  may  be  healed. 
We  are  all  pra3dng  for  you,  as  Moses,  peace  be  to  him,  once 
prayed  for  his  sister, — '  0  God,  heal  her.'  Do  not  put  our 
prayer  to  shame ;  now  is  the  moment  when  you  can  make 
yourself  and  your  mother  happy."  These  words  told ;  and  no 
longer  opposing  strength  to  strength,  she  let  them  raise  her 
head,  and  turn  her  face  to  Jesus.  But  when  she  saw  Him, 
her  whole  body  was  so  violently  convulsed,  that  the  boat 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  she  shrieked  out  the  most  piercing 
wails,  which  sounded  far  over  the  Lake. 

Jesus,  however,  fixed  His  eyes  on  hers,  and  kept  them  from 
turning  away,  and  bs  He  gazed,  His  look  seemed  to  enter 
Tier  soul,  and  break  the  sevenfold  chain  m  which  it  lay 
bound.5  The  poor  raving  creature  now  became  quiet  and 
did  not  need  to  be  held ;  her  convulsions  ceased,  the  contor- 
tions of  her  features,  and  the  wildness  of  her  eyes,  passed  off, 
and  profuse  sweat  burst  from  her  brow,  and  mingled  with 
her  tears.  Her  mother  stepped  back,  and  the  healed  one 
sank  down  on  the  spot  where  her  mother  had  been  prajdng, 
and  muttered,  with  subdued  trembling  words,  to  Jesus, — "  O 
Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  is  the  door  of  repentance  still 
open  for  me?"  "Be  comforted,  my  daughter,"  answered  He, 
"  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  thou 
hast  been  a  habitation  of  evil  spirits,  become  now  a  temple 
of  the  living  God."  The  mother,  unable  to  restrain  herseH, 
broke  out — "  Thanks  to  Thee,  Thou  Consolation  of  Israel,'' 
but  He  went  on, — "  Return  now,  quickly,  to  Magdala,  and  be 
calm,  and  give  thanks  to  God  in  silence."     John  stepped 
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cfflAR^mL.  back  into  the  boat  to  Jesus,  and  the  other  boat  shot  out  into 
the  Lake,  on  the  way  home.  The  two  women  sat  on  ^he 
middle  seat.  Mary  held  her  mother  in  her  arms  in  gralefu] 
thanks,  and  neither  spoke,  but  both  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Jesus,  till  the  shore,  jutting  out  westwards,  hid  Him  from 
their  sight. 

When  the  boat  with  the  women  was  gone,  Peter  bound 
his  to  the  post  to  which  the  other  had  been  tied,  but  Jesus 
sat  still  in  deep  thought,  without  looking  round,  and  the 
disciples  remained  motionless  beside  Him,  for  reverence 
forbade  them  to  ask  Him  to  go  ashore.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  men,  women,  and  children,  streamed 
down  in  bands ;  some  soldiers  of  the  Roman-Herodian  ga^ 
rison,  and  some  strange  faces  from  Perea,  Decapolis,  and 
Syria,  among  them. 

The  open  space  had  filled,  and  now  Peter  ventured  to 
whisper,  in  a  low  voice  which  concealed  his  impatience, 
"  Maranu  we  Rabbinu — Our  Lord  and  Master — ^the  people 
have  assembled  and  wait  for  Thee."  On  this  Jesus  rose. 
Peter  made  a  bridge  from  the  boat  to  the  shore  with  a 
plank,  hastening  across  to  make  it  secure,  and  to  open  the 
way;  for  the  crowd  was  very  dense  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Christ  now  left  the  boat,  followed  by  the  three  other 
disciples,  and,  when  He  had  stepped  ashore,  said  to  Peter,— 
*'  Schim'on  Kefa  " — for  thus  He  addressed  him  when  He  had 
need  of  his  faithful  and  zealous  service  in  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — "  I  shall  take  my  stand  under  the 
palm-tree  yonder."  It  was  hard,  however,  to  make  way 
through  the  crowd,  for  those  who  had  set  themselves  nearest 
the  water  were  mostly  sick  people,  to  whom  the  others, 
from  compassion,  had  given  the  front  place.  Indeed,  Jesus 
had  scarcely  landed,  before  cries  for  help  rose,  in  different 
dialects,  and  in  every  form  of  appeal.  '*  Rabbi,  Rabboni," 
"  Holy  One  of  the  Most  High  I"  *'  Son  of  David  I"  "  Son  of 
God  I"  mingled  one  with  the  other.  Jesus,  however, 
waving  them  back  with  His  hand,  said,  "  Let  me  pass  I  to- 
night is  not  to  be  for  the  healing  of  your  bodily  troubles, 
but  that  you  may  hear  the  word  of  life,  for  the  good  of 
your  souls."     On  hearing  this  they  pressed  towards  Him, 
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rhat  they  might  at  least  touch  Him.  When^  at  last,  with  ohap.  n. 
the  help  of  His  disciples,  He  made  His  way  to  the  palm,  He 
motioned  to  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the  grass.  The  knoll 
from  which  the  palm  rose  was  only  a  slight  one,  but  when 
the  crowd  had  sat  down  in  rows,  it  sufficed  to  raise  Him 
sufficiently  above  them.  The  men  sat  on  the  ground, 
leaving  any  better  spots  for  the  women  and  children. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  standing  while  He  taught. 
He  stood  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  while  the  Prophets 
were  being  read,  but  He  sat  down  to  teach.  He  sat  as  He 
taught  in  the  Temple,  and  when  He  addressed  the  multi- 
tude whom  He  had  miraculously  fed;  and  when  He  spoke 
from  Simon  Peter's  boat,  he  did  so  sitting. 

Under  the  palm  lay  a  large  stone,  on  which  many  had 
sat  before,  to  enjoy  the  view  over  the  Lake,  or  the  shade  of 
the  branches  above.  The  Rabbis  often  chose  such  open  air 
spots  for  their  addresses.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
therefore,  when  Jesus  sat  down  on  it,  and  made  it  His 
pulpit.  His  dress  was  clean  and  carefully  chosen,  but 
simple.  On  His  head,  held  in  its  place  by  a  cord.  He  wore  a 
white  sudar,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  His  shoulders. 
Over  His  tunic,  which  reached  to  the  hands  and  feet,  was  a 
blue  Tallith,  with  the  prescribed  tassels  at  the  four  corners, 
but  only  as  large  as  Moses  required.  It  was  so  thrown  over 
Him,  and  so  held  together,  that  the  grey  red-striped  under^ 
garment  was  little  seen,  and  His  feet,  which  had  sandals, 
not  shoes,  were  only  noticed  occasionally,  when  He  moved. 
When  He  had  sat  down  and  looked  over  the  people,  they 
became  stiller  and  stiller,  till  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
soft  plash  of  the  ripple  on  the  beach. 

As  He  sat  on  the  stone,  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  sons  of 
Jonas,  stood  on  His  right  and  left  hand,  with  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai.  The  people  stood  around  the 
slope,  for  as  yet  Rabbis  were  heard,  standing.  "  Sickness  came 
mto  the  world,"  says  the  Talmud,  "when  Rabban  Gamaliel 
died,  and  it  became  the  rule  to  hear  the  Law  sitting."'^  "  Sons  «  Ligbtfoot,  n 
of  Israel,  Men  of  Galilee,"  He  began,  "  the  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come :  repent,  and  believe  the 
Gospel     Moses,  your  teacher,  peace  be  to  him,  has  said — 
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oPAF.  m.  *  A  prophet  will  ihe  Lord  your  God  raise  unto  you  from  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me.  Him  shall  ye  hear.  But  He  who 
will  not  hear  this  prophet  shall  die  I '  Amen,  I  say  unto 
you :  He  who  believes  on  me  has  everlasting  life.  No  mas 
knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  no  man  knows  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him.**  Then, 
with  a  louder  voice,  He  continued,  "  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light"  Then,  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  added,  "  Take  on  you  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Give  up  that  which  is  worth  little, 
that  you  may  have  what  is  of  great  price.  Become  wise 
changers  who  value  holy  money  above  all  other,  and  the 
pearl  of  price  above  all.^  He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
bear.*** 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  BURSTING  OP  THE  STOBIL 

THE  summer  passed  in  a  succession  of  excitements  and  an    chap,  xu 
unbroken  recurrence  of  exhausting  toiL     Wherever 

Jesus  appeared  He  was  surrounded  by  crowds,  anxious  to 

see  and  to  hear.     The  sick  everywhere  pressed  in  His  way, 

and  Mends  brought  the  bed-ridden  and  helpless  to  Him, 

from  all  quarters.     From  early  morning  till  night,  day  by 

day,  without  respite,  there  was  a  strain  on  mind,  hearty  and 

body,  alike.     Even  the  retirement  of  the  house  in  which  He 

might  be  resting,  could  not  save  Him  from  intruding  crowds, 

and  time  or  free  space  for  meals  was  hardly  to  be  had.     Such 

tension  of  His  whole  nature  must  have  told  on  Him,  and 

must  have  affected  His  whole  nervous  and  physical  system. 

To  be  continually  surrounded  by  misery,  in  every  form,  is 

itself  distressing ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be  kept  on  the 

strain  by  the  higher  spiritual  excitement  of  a  great  religious 

crisis,  and  to  be  overtaxed  in  mere  physical  demands,  could 

not  fail  to  show  results,  in  careworn  features,  feverishness  of 

the  brain,  and  the  need  of  temporary  quiet  and  rest.     Yet 

sympathy  w^as  felt  for  Him  only  by  a  few.     The  thoughtless 

crowds  did  not  realize  that  they  were  consuming  in  the  fires 

of  its  own  devotion  the  nature  they  intended  to  honour,  and 

His  enemies,  seeing  everything  only  through  the  disturbing 

light  of  their  hatred,  invented  a  theory  for  it  all  that  was 

sinister  enough. 

The  continued  and  increasing  support  Jesus  received  from 
the  people,  was  a  •daily  growing  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  They  were  in  danger  of  losing 
thchr  authority,  which  they  identified  with  the  interests 
of  orthodox,  and  national  favour  with  God.    They  had  let 
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?iiAP.  m  Him  choose  four  or  five  disciples,  without  feeling  alarmed^ 
for  a  movement  as  yet  so  insignificant  was  almost  beneath 
their  notice.  The  choice  of  a  publican  as  one  of  this  handful 
had,  indeed,  apparently  neutralized  any  possible  danger,  by 
the  shock  it  gave  to  public  feeling.  The  further  choice  of 
the  Twelve  was,  however,  more  serious.  It  seemed  like 
consolidation,  and  progress  towards  open  schism.  There 
were,  already,  parties  in  Judaism,  but  there  were  no  sects, 
for  all  were  alike  fanatically  loyal  to  the  Law,  the  Temple,  and 
the  Scribes,  and  ready  to  un-  .e  against  any  one  who  was  not 
as  much  so  as  themselves,  in  their  own  sense.  Criticism  was 
utterly  proscribed :  blind  worship  of  things  as  they  were 
was  imperatively  required,  and,  hence,  Jesus,  with  His  free 
examination  of  received  opinions,  provoked  the  bitterest 
hostility.  As  long,  however,  as  He  had  no  following  He 
was  little  dreaded,  but  signs  of  organization  and  permanence, 
such  as  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  growing  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  towards  Him,  determined  the  authorities  on 
vigorous  action.  Information  was  laid  against  Him  at  Jeru- 
salem, where  He  had  already  been  challenged,  and  Rabbi** 
were  sent  down  to  investigate  the  whole  question. 

Every  movement  which  did  not  rise  in  the  Rabbinical 

schools  was  suspected  by  the  Rabbis  and  their  disciples,  and 

there  were   circumstances   in   that  of  Jesus,  which   were 

especially  formidable.   The  superhuman  powers  He  displayed 

could  not  be  questioned,   and   the  Rabbis  could  boast    of 

nothing  as  imposing.      They  were  falling  into  the  shade. 

Respect  was  growing  for  Jesus  among  the  people,  in  spite  of 

Kiem,  u  189    thcm.^     Hls  claims  were  daily  urged  more  frankly,  and  the 

masses  were  disposed  to  assent  to  them.     On  His  return  to 

Capernaum  He  had  cured  a  man  who  was  blind,  dumb,  and 

mad,  and  possessed  besides  with  a  devil ;  and  so  astounding  a 

miracle  had  raised  the  question,  far  and  wide,  whether,  in 

spite  of  their  former  ideas,  He  were  not  the  Son  of  David* — 

•  nenog^ts.     the  Messiah,*  after  all.     Men  had,  indeed,  expected  an  out- 

sohiinr.  «w.  ward  political  kingdom,  with  a  blaze  of  hairacle  wrought  on 

behalf  of  the  nation  at  lai*ge,  but  they  began  to  ask  each  other, 

"  When  the  Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than 

"  jobnT.si.     this  man  has  done?"*      It  could  not  be  endured.     The 
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moyement  of  John  had  just  been   crushed,  and,  now,  in   ouap.xii 
restless  Galilee,  one  far  more  dangerous  to  the  Jerusalem 
authorities  was  rapidly  taking  sh<ape  and  consistence.     It 
must  be  put  down  at  any  cost. 

The  Rabbis  from  the  capital,  reverend  and  grey,  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  more  bitter  at  the  discredit  thrown  on 
their  own  claims  to  supernatural  powers,  or  at  the  popular 
favour  shown  to  Jesus.  He  cast  out  devils,  indeed,  but  so 
did  they,  and  their  disciples,*  the  exorcists.  It  was  enough  *  ^"^^J  J|i^ 
for  Him,  however,  to  speak,  and  the  sufferer  was  cured  of  Jjjn-W^ 
all  ailments  alike,  while  they  used  adjurations,  speUs,  and 
magic  formulas  which  were  dangerously  like  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  despised  heathens.  They  laid  stress  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  secret  names  of  God  and  the  angels. 
To  utter  the  cipher  which  stood  for  these,  was,  in  their 
belief,  to  set  in  motion  the  divine  and  angelic  powers  them- 
selves, and  a  whole  science  of  the  black  art  had  been  invented, 
defining  how  and  for  what  ends  they  could  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  their  invoker,  like  the  genii  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  into  that  of  a  magician. 

The  calm  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Jesus,  contrasted  with 
their  doubtful  rites,  was,  indeed,  humiliating  to  them.  The 
mightiest  of  all  agencies  at  their  command  was  the  unutter- 
able name  of  "Jehovah"— called  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  Rabbinical  exorcists — the  oath  Ak&l  and  "the 
number  of  Kesbeel."  *  By  this  number,  or  oath,  it  was  held,  •  o.  Bek»." 
all  that  is  has  its  being.  It  had  also  a  secret  magical  power.  13!  w  il^^ 
It  was  made  known  to  men  by  the  wicked  angels — "the 
sons  of  God  "  —  who  allied  themselves  with  women,  and 
brought  on  the  flood.^  "It  was  revealed  by  the  Head  of«aoii.«Li 
the  Oath  to  the  holy  ones  who  dwell  above  in  majesty ;  and 
his  name  is  Beqa.^  And  he  said  to  the  holy  Michael 
that  he  should  reveal  to  them  that  secret  name,  that 
they  might  see  it,  and  that  they  might  use  it  for  an 
oath,  that  they  who  reveal  to  the  sons  of  men  all  that 
is  hidden,  may  shrink  away  before  that  name  and  that 
oath.  And  this  is  the  power  of  that  oath,  and  these 
are  its  secret  works,  and  ttese  things  were  established  by 
the   swearing   of  it.     The   heaven  was  hung  up  for  ever 
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0^^*™-  and  ever  (by  it),  before  the  world  was  created*  By  it  the 
earth  was  founded  above  the  water,  and  the  fair  streaoia 
come  by  it  for  the  use  of  the  living,  fix)m  the  hidden  places 
of  the  hills,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  for  ever.  And 
by  that  oath  was  the  sea  made,  and  underneath  it  He  spread 
the  sand,  to  restrain  it  in  the  time  of  its  rage,  and  it  dare 
not  overstep  this  bound  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
eternity.  And  through  that  oath  the  ab3^8ses  are  confirmed, 
and  stand,  and  move  not  from  their  place,  from  eternity  to 
eternity.  And  through  that  oath  the  sun  and  the  moon 
fulfil  their  course,  and  turn  not  aside  from  the  path  assigned 
them,  for  ever  and  ever.  And  through  that  oath  the  stars 
fulfil  their  course,  and  He  calls  their  names,  and  they  answer, 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  And  even  so  the  spirits  of  the 
waters,  of  the  winds,  of  all  airs,  and  their  ways,  according 
to  all  the  combinations  of  the  spirits.  And  by  that  oath  are 
the  treasuries  of  the  voice  of  the  thunder  and  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lightning  maintained,  and  the  treasuries  of  the 
rain,  and  of  the  hoar  frost,  and  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the  rain, 

OMBbdk      and  of  the  dew.     And  over  them  all  this  oath  is  mighty."' 

it-«ft.  Possessing  spells  so  mighty  as  they  believed  the  secret  names 

of  the  higher  powers  thus  to  be,  the  Rabbis  had  created  a 
vast  science  of  magic,  as  fantastic  as  that  of  mediaeval  super- 
stition, to  bring  these  awfal  powers  to  bear  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  future,  and  the  diseases  and  troubles  of  the 
present.  Combinations  of  numbers  of  lines,  or  of  letters 
based  on  them,  were  believed  to  put  them  at  the  service  of  the 
seer,  or  the  exorcist  Resistless  talismans,  protecting  amu- 
lets, frightful  curses,  by  which  miracles  could  be  wrought, 
the  sick  healed,  and  demons  put  to  flight,  were  formed  in 
this  way.     Armed  with  a  mystic  text  from  the  opening  of 

Gfrtwr,  1 60.  Genesis,  or  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,®  or  the  secret  name  of  God, 
or  of  some  of  the  angels,  or  with  secret  mysterious  unions  of 
letters,  the  Rabbis  who  dealt  in  the  dark  arts  had  the  power 
to  draw  the  moon  from  heaven,  or  to  open  the  abysses  of 
the  earth  I  °  The  uninitiated  saw  only  unmeaning  signs  in 
their  most  aAvful  formula?,  but  he  who  could  reckon  their 
mystic  value  aright  was  master  of  angelic  or  even  divine 

«««»«»» »     attributes,* 
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The  appearance  of  Jesus  as  a  miracle-worker  so  different   oharxu 
from  themselves,  must  have  excited  the  Rabbinnical  schools 
greatly.    They  made  no  little  gain  from  their  exorcisms,  and 
now  they  were  in  danger  of  bein  ^r  wholly  discredited.^^     At  >•  scurtd^rt 
a  loss  what  to  do,  they  determined  to  slander  what  they    ^^  *«• " 
could  not  deny,  and  attribute  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  a 
league  with  the  deviL     They  had,  indeed,  for  some  time 
back  been  whispering  this  insinuation  about, ^^   to   poison"  m^*-*** 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  Him,  as  an   emissary   of 
Satan,  and  thus,  necessarily,  a  disguised  enemy  of  Israel, 
and  of  man.     It  would  raise  superstitious  terror,   if  they 
could  brand  Him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness. 

The  cure  of  a  man,  blind,  dumb,  and  possessed,  was  so 
astounding,  that  the  Rabbis  ventured  to  spread  their  malig- 
nant slanders  more  widely  than  heretofore:  Jesus  had  re- 
tired to  Peter's  house,  wearied  and  faint,  after  the  miracle, 
but  the  multitude  were  so  greatly  excited  that  they  crowded 
into  the  room,  so  that  He  could  not  even  eat,  and  among 
them  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  who  were  so  bitter  against  Him, 
took  care  to  find  themselves.  He  read  their  faces,  and  knew 
their  words.  "This  feUow,  unauthorized  and  uneducated 
as  He  is,  cagts  out  devils,  under  Beelzebub,  as  their  prince," 
They  believed  that  the  world  of  evil  spirits,  like  that  of  the 
angels,  formed  a  great  army,  in  various  divisions,  each  with 
its  head  and  subordinates,  its  rank  and  file;  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Satan.  Beelzebub^^ — the  "  filth  »•  gg^^gj;. 
god," — was  the  name  given  by  Jewish  wit  and  contempt  to    J^V  wff^ 


Beelzebul,^ — "the  lord  of  the  (royal)  habitation" — ^a  god  of    Lan««ii,t94. 
the  Phenicians.     To  him  was  assigned  the  control  of  that    gjrenbouig, 
division  which    inflicted    disease  of   all    kinds    on  man,    W'*»iii.m 
and  Jesus,  they  hinted,  was  playing  a  part   under  him, 
in  pretending  to  drive  out   devils  from  the  sick,  that  He 
might  win  the  people  to  listen  to  His  pestiferous  teaching. 
They  would  not  admit  that  His  power  was  divine,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  times  necessarily  assumed  that  it  must  be  the 
opposite.     It  was  of  no  avjul  that  light  streamed  in  on 
them;  for  bigotry,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  contracts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outward  brightness.     He  was,  with  them,  an 
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■ 

cBxp.xLL   emissary  and  champion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  an 
enemy  of  God. 

They  even  went  farther.     Not  only  was  He  in  league  with 

»  MM  3. 80.    the  devil ;  He  Himself  was  possessed  with  an  unclean  spirit,^ 
and  the  demon  in  Him  had  turned  His  brain  :  "  He  had  a 

M  John  10.  w.    devil,  and  was  mad."^*    They  had  spread  this  far  and  wide, 
and  yet,  ventured,  now,  into  His  presence. 

Jesus  at  once  challenged  them  for  their  slanders,  and 
brought  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  to  an 
account.  "  His  whole  Ufe  was  before  the  world.  The  aim 
and  spirit  of  it  were  transparent.  Was  it  not  expressly  to 
fight  against  the  evil  and  confused  spirit  of  the  day;  to 
overthrow  all  wickedness  and  all  evil ;  to  restore  moral  and 
spiritual  soundness  in  the  people ;  did  He  not  strive  after  all 
this,  with  the  fulness  of  His  power  ?  Who  could  deny  that 
He  only  sought  good,  and  spent  all  His  energy  to  advance 
it  ?  And  could  He  league  Himself  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness to  do  good  ?  What  a  ridiculous,  self-contradictory 
charge  I  To  think  of  Him  overcoming  evil  by  evil ;  fighting 
against  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  the  weapons  of  dark- 
ness, was  almost  too  foolish  to  repeat  I  No  kingdom  is  in 
conflict  with  itself,  or  if  there  be  division  in  it,  it  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution,  for  it  needs  nothing  more  to  bring 
it  quickly  to  ruin."*  There  was  no  answering  such  an  argu- 
ment.    But  Jesus  had  still  more  to  say. 

"  If  I,"  said  He,  "  cast  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebuh, 

a  Denaboorg,  by  whom  do  your  disciples  cast  them  out  ?  ^     You  do  not 

s«niioiM,  t  "  attribute  their  works  to  the  prince  of  devils,  why  do  you  do 

so  with  mine  ?     But  if  I  do  these  things  by  the  power  of 

God,  I  prove  myself  to  be  sent  from  Him,  and  to  be  His 

■  weiitomann,  Mcssiah,  aud  whcrc  the  Messiah  is,  there  also  is  His  Kingdom.^* 
iimgen,  M.  J)q  yo^  ^i[][  hesitatc  to  draw  this  conclusion  ?  Ask  you^ 
selves,  then,  how  I  can  invade  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
take  from  him  his  servants,  instruments,  and  victims,  the 
sick,  and  the  possessed,  without  having  first  overcome  him- 
self ?  The  strong  man^s  palace  can  only  be  spoiled  when  he, 
himself,  is  first  bound.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  put  yom^ 
selves  in  the  position  you  take  towards  me.  He  who  is  not 
with  me,  is,  as  may  be  seen  in  your  case,  my  enemy.    Ko 
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neutrality  between  the  Messiah  and  the  devil  is  possible.     If  ohap.xll 
you  do  not  help,  with  me,  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  you 
scatter  it  and  hinder  its  beincj  gathered  I"^^  "  uniMan.  m 

The  arguments  of  Jesus  were  so  irresistible  that  the  Rabbis,    SpJ^g^Ii.  m 
taken  in  the  snares  they  had  set  for  Him,  could  say  nothing,    ^^ 
and,  now,  while  they  were  silenced  before  the  people  they 
had  striven  to  pervert,  He  advanced  from  defence  to  attack. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  righteous  of  the  land,  but  had  no  idea 
of  what  true  righteousness  meant.     Jesus  had  come  to  offer 
forgiveness  to  sinners,  not  to  judge  them.     He  desired  rather 
to  deliver  them  from  their  guilt.     But  He  saw  that  His 
enemies,  the  theologians  and  clergy  of  the  day,  and  the 
privileged  classes  generally,  had  determined  to  reject  Him, 
whatever  proofs  of  His  divine  mission  He  might  advance. 
Their  prejudices  and  self-interest  had  blinded  them  till  their 
religious   faculty  was   destroyed.     They   had   deliberately 
refused  to  be  convinced,  and  conscience  grows  dead  if  its 
convictions  are  slighted.     The  heart  gets  incapable  of  seeing 
the  truth  against  which  it  has  closed  itself.     They  dared  to 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  inspired  the  New 
Kingdona,   and    in   whose   fulness   Jesus  wrestled  against 
selfishness  and  ambition,  soothed  the  woes  of  the  people, 
opened  a  pure  and  heavenly  future,  and  sought  to  win  men 
to  eternal  life,  as  a  spirit  of  evil.     Light  was  to  them  dark- 
ness, and  darkness  light.     They  even  sought  to  quench  the 
light  in  its  source  by  plotting  against  His  life.     This,  He 
told  them,  was  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Spirit.     They 
had  w^ilfuUy  rejected  the  clear  revelation  of  His  presence 
and  power,  and  had  shown  deliberate  and  conscious  enmity 
against  Him.    "This  awful  sin,"  said  He,  " cannot  be  forgiven, 
because,    when   it  occurs,   the    religious  faculty  has  been 
voluntarily  destroyed,   and  wilful,  declared   opposition   to 
heavenly  truth  has  possessed  the  soul  as  with  a  devil."    "  To 
speak   against  me    as  a  man,"  He  continued,   "and  not 
recognize  me  as  the  Messiah,  is  not  a  hopeless  sin,  for  better 
knowledge,  a  change  of  heart,  and  faith,  may  come,  and  I 
may  be  acknowledged.     But  it  is  different  when  the  truth 
itself  ife  blasphemed ;  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  alone 
the  heart  can  be  changed,  is  contemned  as  evil.^^    The  soul  "  Ke!m,fl.«4« 
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vAFjLL   haa  then  shut  out  the  light,  and  has  chosen  darkness  as  its 
portion.' 

"  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  speaking  thus  any  longer. 
Either  decide  that  the  tree  is  good  and  its  fruit  conse- 
quently good,  or  that  it  is  bad  and  its  fruit  bad,  but  do  not 
act  so  foolishly  as  you  have  done  in  your  judgment  on  me, 
by  calling  the  tree  bad — ^that  is,  calling  me  a  tool  of  the 
devil,  and  yet  ascribing  good  fruit  to  me — ^such,  I  mean,  as 
the  casting  out  devils.  Do  not  think  what  you  say  is  mere 
words,  for  words  rise  from  the  heart,  as  if  from  the  root  of 
the  man :  as  the  tree  and  the  stem,  such  is  the  fruit.  See 
that  you  do  your  duty  by  yourselves,  that  the  tree  of  your 
own  spiritual  being  be  good  and  bear  good  fruit  The  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  It  is  no  wonder  you  blaspheme  as 
you  have  done ;  a  generation  of  vipers,  your  hearts  are  evil, 
and  you  are  morally  incapable  of  acknowledging  the  truth, 
for  the  lips  speak  as  the  heart  feels.  Witness  to  the  truth 
flows  from  the  lips  of  the  good ;  such  language  as  yours, 
from  the  lips  of  the  evil.  But,  beware,  for  I  tell  you  that, 
as  such  words  are  the  utterance  of  the  heart,  and  show  how 
you  are  affected  towards  God  and  His  Spirit,  you  will  have 
to  give  account  of  them  when  I  come  as  the  Messiah,  to 
judgment.     Your  words  respecting  me  and  my  Kingdom 

u  sehieier-  will  thcu  justify  or  condemn  you."^^ 
prcdigteii.  At  this  point,  as  was  common  in  the  most  solemn  JcTvish 
assemblies,  He  was  interrupted  by  some  of  the  Rabbis  present. 
They  demanded  in  strange  contradiction  to  the  theory  that 
He  was  a  secret  agent  of  Beelzebub,  some  astounding  miracle, 
as  a  sign  from  heaven  in  support  of  His  claims  as  the 
Messiah:  as  hereafter  they  did,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 

••ioor.i.M.  from  the  Apostles. ^^  The  masses,  and  even  their  leaders, 
expected  the  repetition  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  to  inaugurate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  other 
claimants  did  not  venture  to  resist  the  demani  Under  the 
Procurator  Fadus,  a  certain  Theudas  drew  out  the  people  to 
the  Jordan  to  see  Israel  walk  through,  once  more,  on  dry 

«  ABt.BLii.  ground.^^  Under  Felix,  a  prophet  promised  to  throw  down 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  Joshua  did  those  of  Jericho,  and 
gathered  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  see 
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them  falL**    Others  invited  the  nation  to  follow  them  into   ohakxll 
the  wilderness,  where  they  promised  to  show  them  stupen-  •  gj^'"^  *• 
dous  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  having  come.^*    It  might  ■  gp»^J"^  » 
have  seemed  a  temptation  to  One  possessing  supernatural 
power,  to  silence  all  cavil  by  a  miracle  of  irresistible  grandeur. 
But  outward  acknowledgment  of  His  claims  was  of  no  worth 
in  a  kingdom  like  that  of  Christ's,  resting  on  love,  and 
homage  to  holiness.     He  cared  nothing  for  popularity  or 
fiime,  and  lived  in  unbroken  self-restraint,  u^g  His  mighty 
power  only  to  further  spiritual  ends.     It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, to  repel  the  seduction,  which  He  had  already  overcome 
in   His    first  great   wilderness  struggle.      "An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,"  said  He — "  unfaithful  to  God,  who 
chose  Israel  for  His  bride — asks  for  a  sign,  grand  beyond  all 
I  have  given,  that  I  am  the  Messiah."    Then,  predicting  His 
violent  death,  He  went  on — "  There  shall  be  no  sign  given 
it,  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.    For,  as  he  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead."*  The  spiritual  miracle  of  His  life  and  words  were  the 
jnly  signs  He  could  vouchsafe  while  He  lived,  for  at  no 
dme  did  He  lay   stress  on  miracles  alone  as  a  means  of 
gaining  disciples,  but  subordinated  them  to  His  proclamation 
of  the  Truth.^    His  preaching  would  itself  be  a  sign  like 
that  of  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites.^*     "The«soh€«ktt, 
men  of  that  city,"  said  He,  "  would  rise  in  the  judgment   gf^Ji^ 
day,  to  witness  against  this  generation,  for  they  repented   JJ^'SiJ**"^ 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  He  was  greater  than  that 
prophet.    The  Queen  of  the  South,  who  came  firom  Sheba 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  would  then  condemn  them, 
for  she  came  fi:*om  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
great  as  they  thought  the  glory  of  Solomon,*  they  had  one 
greater  than  He  before  them,  in  Himself.     Vast  multitudes 
had  gone  out  to  hear  John,  and  had  professed  repentance; 
vast  multitudes  had  followed  Himself  and,  yet,  the  result 
nad  been  only  temporary  and  superficial.     It  would  prove 
with  this  generation  as  with  a  man  from  whom  an  unclean 
spirit  has  for  a  time  gone  out.     Meeting  no  suiting  rest  else 
where,  it  returns,  and  finding  its  former  dwelling  ui  the 
VOL.  n.  49 
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oBAPjux  man's  soul  ready  for  it^  it  allies  itself  with  seven  demona 
still  worse  than  itseU^  and  with  their  help  enters  the  man 
once  more.  The  Reformation  under  John,  and  under  Him- 
self was  only  temporary ;  the  nation  would  fall  back  again 

»  Hanmth,  L   to  its  old  ouful  ways,  and  become  worse  than  ever."^    lie 
K«tei.jL4a.  foresaw  Hia  rgection,  and  thus  foretold  it 

He  had  nilenoed  the  Rabbis,  and  no  doubt  by  doing  so  had 
intensified  their  hatred ;  but  a  new  trial  awaited  Hint  The 
insinuation  that  His  brain  was  affected  had  reached  Hia 
family,  who  still  lived  at  Nazareth.  The  effects  of  the  ex- 
hausting toil,  and  constant  excitement  of  these  months,  had, 
apparently,  led  even  His  friends  to  fear  that  He  would  give 
way  under  such  tension,  and,  now,  the  hints  of  the  Rabbis 
that  He  was  possessed,  and  spoke  and  acted  as  He  did,  under 
demoniacal  influence,  raised  the  fear  that  judicial  action 
would  be  begun  against  Him,  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem 

»  L^pbi«ooi»a  authorities.**  Very  possibly  the  simple  household  at  Naza- 
reth, who,  like  other  Jews,  must  have  looked  on  the  Rabbis 
with  superstitious  reverence,  and  have  shrunk  from  question- 
ing anything  they  said,  had  innocently  accepted  the  insinua- 
tion, that  He  was  really  out  of  His  mind,  as  a  result  of 
being  possessed.  Prejudioed  in  favour  of  the  common  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  a  national  hero,  at  the  head  of  Jewish 
armies,  they  had  not  risen  to  any  higher  conception,  and 
felt  impelled  by  every  motive  to  interfere,  and,  if  possible, 
put  a  stop  to  what  seemed  to  them  an  unaccountable 
course  of  action  on  His  part.  It  was  only  about  ten  hours' 
distance  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  over  the  hills;  they 
would  go  and  see  for  themselves;  and  so,  Mary,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus — ^the  whole  household,  for 
Joseph  was  dead — set  out  for  Peter's  house. 

They  arrived  while  the  crowd,  excited  by  the  miracle  they 
had  just  seen,  and  half  believing  that  Jesus  must  be  the 
expected  Messiah,  still  filled  the  house  and  thronged  the 
courtyard,  so  that  the  Rabbis,  overawed,  could  do  nothing 
against  Him.  Anxious  to  withdraw  Him  from  His  dangerous 
course,  and  unable  as  yet  to  understand  Him,  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rabbis^ 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  lay  hold  on  Him,  and  take 
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Him  home  by  force,  as  one  beside  Himselfl  If  they  could  keep  cbavju 
Him  for  a  time  at  Nazareth;  if  necessary,  under  restraint;  the 
quiet,  they  hoped,  would  cahn  His  mind  and  free  Him  from 
His  hallucinations.  It  is  wonderful  that  they  could  argue 
with  themselves  in  such  a  way— especially  that  Mary  could 
have  fancied  it  madness  that  He  acted  as  he  did  and  called 
Himself  the  Messiah ;  but  vision,  in  spiritual  things  as  in 
nature,  depends,  not  on  the  flood  of  light  around  us,  but  on 
the  eye  on  which  it  faUs. 

On  coming  near,  however,  they  found  they  could  not  make 
their  way  through  tlfe  crowd,  and  had  to  request  those  near 
to  let  Him  know  their  presence,  and  that  they  wished  to 
speak  with  Him.  At  any  moment  when  busy  with  the 
work  of  the  Kingdom,  all  lower  relations,  bonds,  and  cares, 
of  His  earlier  life,  ceased  to  engage  Him,  but  much  more 
was  it  so  at  a  time  like  this,  when  engrossed  with  its  supreme 
interests,  and  with  the  victory  over  its  enemies  which  He 
had  hardly  as  yet  completed.  The  most  sacred  of  earthly 
ties  lost  its  greatness  before  the  grandeur  of  spiritual  kinship 
in  the  new  deathless  communion  He  was  founding.  "  Who  is 
my  mother?"  asked  He,  "and  who  are  my  brethren?"  Then, 
stretching  His  hands  towards  those  around  Him — "  Behold," 
said  He,  "my  mother  and  my  brethren  I  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,^^  the  same  is  my  »  ciniiiftQiv  m. 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."**  It  was  the  same  answer,  *  i^%J'ii!t 
in  effect,  as  He  had,  perhaps  before  this,  given,  when  a  Mirks.si- 
woman  in  the  crowd,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  had  expressed    Lake  8.  ii^ 
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aloud  her  sense  of  the  surpassing  honour  of  her  who  had 
borne  and  nursed  Him.  "Yea,"  replied  He,  "rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

It  was  from  no  want  of  tenderness  Jesus  thus  spoke.  A 
holy  duty  to  Himself,  His  honour,  and  His  calling,  demanded 
His  acting  as  He  did.  It  was  imperative  that  He  should 
keep  Himself  from  the  hands  even  of  His  nearest  friends,  to 
prevent  their  unconsciously  carrying  out  the  plans  of  His 
enemies,  by  violently  restraining  Him.  He  had,  moreover, 
founded  a  new  family  of  which  He  was  the  Spiritual  Head, 
and  this,  henceforth,  as  it  spread  among  men,  was  to  be  His 
supreme   earthly   relationship.      The   ready  faith   of  tlie 
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Samaritanfl,  and  the  surpassing  example  of  the  heathen 
centurion,  had  foreshadowed  the  extension  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  beyond  Israel,  to  all  nations.  .  To  do  the  will  oi 
mere  men,  whether  priests,  or  Rabbis,  was  no  longer  the 
condition  of  heavenly  favour.  Henceforth,  over  the  eartb, 
to  do  the  will  of  God  was  the  one  condition  required  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  way  of  life. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  brand  Jesus  publicly  as  in 
league  with  the  devil,  the  Pharisees^  resolved  to  try  the 
subtler  plan  of  pretending  friendliness,  and  inviting  Him  to 
partake  of  their  hospitality,  that  they  xiight  watch  what  He 
said,  and,  if  possible,  provoke  Him  to  commit  Himself  in 
some  way  that  would  bring  Him  within  the  reach  of  the 
LaAv.     It  was  yet  early,  and  one  of  them  asked  Him,  with 
this  treacherous  object,  to  join  the   light  morning   meal, 
then  lately  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Romans.*    He 
accepted  the  invitation,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  been  given.    It  had  been  expected,  perhaps^ 
that  the  honour  of  entertainment  in  a  circle  of  Rabbis,  would 
awe  a  layman  of  humble  standing  like  Jesus,  but  He  took 
care  to  shoAv  His  true  bearing  towards  them  from  the  moment 
He  reclined  at  table.      Washing  the  hands  before  eating 
was,  in  all  cases,  a  vital  requirement  of  Pharisaic  duty.     A 
Rubbi  would  rather  have  suffered  death  than  eat  before  he 
had  done  so.     "  It  is  better,"  said  Rabbi  Akiba,  "in  a  time 
of  persecution,  to  die  of  thirst  than  to  break  the  command- 
ment, and  thus  die  eternally,"  and  proceeded  to  wash  his 
hands  before  touching  food,  with  the  allowance  of  drinking 
water  brought  him  by  his  jailor."^  But  observance  of  Phari 
saic  rules  required  much  more.     Christ  had  just  come  from 
among  a  crowd,  and  had,  besides,  cast  out  a  devil,  and,  thus 
doubly  defiled,  ought  to  have  purified  Himself  by  a  bath, 
before  coining  to  table  with  those  who  were  Levitically  dean. 
A  Pharisee  always  bathed  himself  before  eating,  on  coming 
Mark  T.  4.     from  thc  markct-placc,®^  to  wash  away  the  defilement  of  con- 
oSiwmk  tact  with  the  unclean  multitude,  and  it  was  to  have  been 
'  •■^  expected  that  Jesus  would  have  been  equally  scrupulous." 

He  had  committed  Himself,  however,  to  uncompromising 
opposition  to  a  system  which  substituted  forms  for  true 
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spiiitoal  religion,  and  took  His  place  on  the  couch  ^th-  o^^*^ 
out  any  ceremonial  purification.  The  host  and  his  guests 
were  astonished,  and  betrayed,  at  least  in  their  looks,  their 
real  feelings  towards  Him ;  bitter  enough  before,  but  now 
fiercer  than  ever,  at  this  defiant  affront  to  their  cherished 
usages. 

Roused  by  their  uncourteous  hostility,  He  instantly  took 
His  position  of  calm  independence  and  superiority,  for  He 
feared  no  human  face,  nor  any  combination  of  human  violence. 
Knowing  perfectly  that  He  was  alone  against  the  world,  He 
felt  that  the  Truth  required  Him  to  witness  for  it,  come  what 
might  to  Himself. 

"  I  see,**  said  He,  "  what  you  are  thinking.  You  Pharisees 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,^^  but  you  fill"  Luke  um^ 
both,  within,  with  the  gains  of  hypocritical  robbery  and 
wickedness ;  you  cleanse  the  outside  of  a  cup,  and  think 
nothing  of  your  own  souls  being  full  of  all  evil."*   Fools  I  did 
not  He  who  made  the  outside  of  a  cup  make  the  inside  as 
well  ?    As  He  made  aU  outward  and  visible  things,  has  He 
not  also  made  all  inward  and  spiritual  ?  How  absurd  to  take 
so  much  care  of  the  one,  and  to  neglect  the  other  I   Let  me 
tell  you  how  you  may  attain  true  purification.     Give  with 
willing,  loving  hearts,  what  you  have  in  your  cups  and 
platters,  as  alms,  and  this  wUl  make  all  your  ceremonial 
washings  of  the  outside  superfluous,  and  cleanse  both  the 
vessels  and  your  hearts.    The  Rabbis  have  told  you  that 
*  charity  b  worth   all  other  virtuea  together,*^*  but  your «  b*^  B^ihn, 
covetousness  is  a  proverb,  for  you  devour  widows'  houses, 
and  have  invented  excuses  for  a  son  robbing  even  his  father 
for  your  good.^   But  woe  to  you,  Pharisees  I  for  it  is  vain  to  •  M«t  jim 
expect  this  of  you,  who  know  nothing  of  true  love.    You  lay    Nork,  m. ' 
stress  on  external  trifles,  and  neglect  the  principles  and 
duties  of  the  inner  life — ^you  tithe  petty  garden  herbs,  like 
mint,  and  rue,  and  all  kinds  besides,  and  are  indifferent  to 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  love  of  God.      If  you  wish  to 
tithe  the  garden  herbs,^  it  is  well  to  do  so,  but  you  should  •*  Tritt»m.4ia 
be  as  zealous  for  what  is  much  more  important.^  Your  vanity 
is  as  great  as  your  grasping  hypocrisy!    Woe  unto  you, 
Pharisees  I  for  ye  love  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
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oHAPjtti.  to  be  flattered  by  men  rising  up  as  you  pass  in  the  crowded 
market-place,  and  greeting  you  with  reverend  salutations 

soiiai«r,4tt.  of  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  your  reverence,  your  reverence.**  Woe 
unto  you  I  you  are  like  graves  sunk  in  the  earth,  over  which 
men  walk,  thinking  the  ground  clean,  and  are  defiled 
when  they  least  suspect  it^  Men  think  themselves  with 
saints  if  in  your  company,  but  to  be  near  you  is  to  be  near 
pollution  1 " 

A  Rabbi^  among  the  guests  here  interrupted  EU^m. 
"Teacher,"  siud  he,  "you  are  condenming  not  only  the 
common  lay  Pharisees,  but  us,  the  Rabbis."  The  interruption 
only  directed  Jesus  agmnst  the  "  lawyers''  specially.  "  Woe 
to  you,  lawyers,  also  I"  said  He,  "for  ye  burden  men  witli 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  while  ye,  yourselves,  touch  not 
these  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers  to  help  the  shoulders 
to  bear  them.  Ye  sit  in  your  chambers  and  schools,  and 
create  legal  rules,  endless,  harassing,  intolerable,  for  the 
people,  but  not  affecting  yourselves, — shut  out  as  you  are 
from  busy  life.  Woe  unto  you  I  for  ye  build  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets,  but  your  fathers,  in  whose  acts  you  glory, 
killed  them.  Shame  for  their  having  done  so  might  make 
you  wish  those  sacred  tombs  forgotten ;  but  you  have  no 
shame,  and  rebuild  these  tombs  to  win  favour  with  the 
people,  while  in  your  hearts  you  are  ready  to  repeat  to  the 
prophets  of  to-day  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  towards  those 
of  old  I  Your  pretended  reverence  for  these  martyrs,  shown 
in  restoring  their  sepulchres,  while  you  are  ready  to  repeat 
the  wickedness  of  their  murderers,  makes  these  tombs  a 
witness  against  you.  The  Holy  Spirit  bad  this  in  view, 
when  He  said  by  Me,  sometime  since,'  '  I  will  send  them 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  will  perse- 
cute and  kill;  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets,  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  required  of  this 
generation — from  the  blood  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zachariah, 
who  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple.'  Yes,  I  say 
unto  you,  it  will  be  required  of  this  generation.  Under  the 
guidance  of  you  lawyers  it  was,  that  the  people  treated  them 
as  they  did  I  Woe  to  you  I  you  have  taken  away  fipom  the 
nation  the  key  to  the  temple  of  heavenly  knowledge— have 
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fluwle  ihem  incapable  of  recognizing  the  truth, — by  your   optf^i 
teaching.     You,  yourselves,  have  not  entered,  and  you  have 
hindered    those  from  entering  who  were  on  the  point  of 
doing  so  1 ''  » 

The  die  was  finally  ca^t  Henceforth  Jesus  stood  con- 
sciously alone,  the  rejected  of  the  leaders  of  His  nation. 
There  was  before  Him  only  a  weary  path  of  persecution, 
and,  at  its  end,  the  Cross.  An  incident,  recorded  by  St 
Luke,  seems  to  belong  to  this  period.  The  multitudes 
thronging  to  hear  the  new  teaching  were  daily  greater,  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Rabbis,  for  their  calumnies  and 
insinuations  had  not  yet  abated  the  general  excitement 
"  An  innumerable  multitude"  waited  for  the  reappearance 
of  Jesus,  and  hung  on  His  lips  to  catch  every  wonL  He 
might  be  attacked  and  slandered  in  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee,  but,  as  yet,  the  crowd  looked  on  Him  with  astonish- 
ment and  respect  Opinions  differed  only  as  to  the  scope  of 
His  action  :  that  He  was  a  great  Rabbi,  was  felt  by  alL 

It  was  the  custom  to  refer  questions  of  all*  kinds  to  tlie 
Rabbis  for  their  counsel  and  decision,  which  carried  great 
weight,  though  it  might  be  informal  and  extra-judicial  Their 
words  were  virtually  law,  for  to  dispute  or  oppose  them  was 
well-nigh  criminal,**  To  get  the  support  of  one  so  great  as  m  iheiimenr>r, 
Jesus,  thurefore,  in  any  matter,  would,  as  it  seemed,  decide 
a  point  at  once  in  his  favour  whom  He  supported. 

One  of  the  crowd,  reasoning  thus,  chose  an  opportunity 
to  solicit  His  weighty  interference  in  a  question  of  inheri- 
tance,*^ in  which  there  was  a  strife  with  a  brother. "  Lniwn.M.B 
"  Teacher,*'  said  he,  "  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me."  But  he  had  utterly  misconceived 
Christ's  spirit  and  sphere.  In  the  briefest  and  most  direct 
words,  the  idea  that  He  had  anything  to  do  with  "  judging'* 
or  "  dividing"  in  worldly  affairs  was  repudiated.  It  was  not 
His  province. 

The  question,  however,  gave  an  occasion  for  solemn 
warn  in  cr  against  the  unworthy  greed  and  selfishness  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  such  strife,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Addressing  the  crowd,  who  had  heard  the  request.  He 
gave  them  a  caution  against  all  forms  of  covetousness,  or 
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^»^°*-  excessive  deaie  of  worldly  poeseauona^  in  the  foUoiwiiig 
parable. 

'^  Watch, '  said  He,  ^'and  keep  jourselyes  from  all  covetous- 
ness.  For,  though  a  man  may  abound  in  riches,  his  Ufe 
does  not  depend  on  lus  wealth,  but  on  the  will  of  God,  who 
can  lengthen  or  shorten  his  existence,  and  make  it  happy 
or  sad,  at  His  pleasure.    Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

*^  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plenti- 
fully. And  he  reasoned  within  himself,  saying,  'What 
shall  I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  to  stow  away  my  crops?  * 
And  he  said,  'This  will  I  do.  I  will  pull  down  my  bams  and 
build  greater,  and  I  will  gather  together  into  them  all  my 
crops  and  my  property,  and  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  property  laid  up  for  many  yea«;  take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 

'^  But  God  said  unto  him,  '  Fool,  this  night  thy  soul  is 
required  of  thee,  and  whose  will  those  things  be  which  thou 
hast  prepared ?•'• 

^'  So,"  added  Jesus,  '^  is  he  who  heaps  up  treasures  for 
himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.  Death,  coming  un- 
expectedly, and,  at  latest^  soon  strips  him  of  all,  if  he  has  only 
thought  of  himself  and  of  this  world.  The  true  wisdom  is  to 
use  what  we  have  so  as  to  lay  up  treasures,  by  its  iig;ht 
employment,  in  heaven,  that  God  may  give  us  these,  after 
death,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.** 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

AFTEB  THE  STORM. 

THE  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  was  a  turning  ghap.zui 
point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  fierceness  of  His  enemies 
bad  broken  out  into  open  rage,  so  that^  as  He  left,  He  was 
followed  by  the  infuriated  Rabbis,  gesticulating,^  as  they  •  i*k«  u.  n 
pressed  round  Him,  and  provoking  Him  to  commit  Himself 
by  words  of  which  they  might  lay  hold.     A  vast  crowd  had 
meanwhile  gathered,^  partly    on  His    side,   partly  turned  •Lnkou.i 
against  Him  by  the  arts  of  His  accusers.    The  excitement 
had  reached  its  highest 

With  such  a  multitude  before  Him,  it  was  certain  that 
He  would  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  proclaiming  afresh 
the  New  Kingdom  of  God  It  had  been  called  a  kingdom  of 
the  devil,  and  it  was  meet  that  He  should  turn  aside  the 
calumny.  His  past  mode  of  teaching  did  not,  however, 
seem  suited  for  the  new  circumstances.  It  had  left  but 
Bmall  permanent  results ;  and  a  new  and  still  simpler 
style  of  instruction,  specially  adapted  to  their  dulness  and 
untrained  minds  and  hearts,  would  at  least  arrest  their 
attention^  more  surely,  and  force  them  to  a  measure  of  reflec- 
tion. Pressing  through  the  vast  throng,  to  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  He  entered  a  fishing-boat,  and,  sitting  down  at  its 
prow,  the  highest  part  of  it,  began,  from  this  convenient 
pulpit,  as  it  lightly  rocked  on  the  waters,  the  first  of  those 
wondrous  parables,  in  which  He  henceforth  so  frequentiy 
embodied  EQs  teachings. 

The  Parable  or  Mashal  was  a  mode  of  instruction  already 
familiar  to  Israel  cdnce  the  days  of  the  Judges,.'  and  was  in  f ami-  •  Jodggi^  i. 
liar  and  constant  use  among  the  Rabbis.    Its  characteristic   ^^i^u-ii-^ 
is  the  presentation  of  moral  and  religious  truth  in  a  more 
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OTAP.xLn.   vivid  form  than  is  possible  by  mere  precept,  or  abtitract 
statement,  use  being  made  for  this  end  of  some  incident 
drawn  from  life  or  nature,  by  which  the  lesson  sought  to  be 
given  is  pictured  to    the  eye,  and  thus  imprinted  on  the 
memory,   and  made  more  emphatic.      Analogies  hitherto 
unsuspected  between  familiar  natural  facts  and  spiritual 
phenomena;  lessons  of  duty  enforced  by  some  simple  imagi- 
nary narrative  or  incident;  striking  parallels  and  comparisons, 
which  made  the  homeliest  trifles  symbols  of  the  highest 
truths,  abound  in  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  but  are  still 
more  frequent  from  this  time.     Nothing  was  henceforth  left 
unused.     The  light,  the  darkness,  the  houses  around,  the 
games  of  childhood,  the  sightless  wayside  beggar,  the  foxes 
of  the  hills,  the  leathern  bottles  bung  up  from  every  rafter, 
the  patched  or  new  garment,  and  even  the  noisy  hen  amidst 
her  chickens,  served,  in  turn,  to  illustrate  some  lofty  truth. 
The  sower  on  the  hill-side  at  hand,   the  flaming  weeds 
among  the  com,  the  common  mustard  plant,  the  leaven  in  tlie 
woman's  dough,  the  treasure  disclosed  by  the  passing  plough- 
share, the  pearl  brought  by  the  travelling  merchant  from 
distant  lands  for  sale  at  Bethsaida  or  Tiberias, — at  Philip's 
court  or  that  of  Antipas, — ^the  draw-net  seen  daily  on  the  Lake, 
the  pitiless  servant^  the  labourers  in  the  vineyards  around — 
any  detail  of  every-day  life — was  elevated,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  sublimest  lessona    Others 
have  uttered  parables ;  but  Jesus  so  far  transcends  them,  that 
He  may  justly  be  called  the  creator  of  this  mode  of  instrnc- 

•  BenanViVIo      tioU.* 
dti  J4miB,  167.  ^   t  1  t»      \ 

yitSxiA^  The  first  of  the  wondrous  scries  was,  fitly,  th^  of  the 
LukitilAi'  Sower,  for  the  planting  of  the  New  Kingdom  must  needs  be 
the  first  stage  towards  further  truths  respecting  it.  In  a 
country  like  Galilee  no  illustration  could  be  more  easily 
intelligible,  and  it  b  no  wonder  that  Jesus  often  uses  it.  As 
He  sat  in  the  boat,  with  the  multitude  standing  on  the  shore, 
each  feature  of  the  parable  would  be  before  Him, — the 
sower  going  out  fi:om  the  neighbouring  town  or  village  to 
sow  his  patch  on  the  unenclosed  hiU-side,  with  its  varied  soil ; 
here  warm  and  deep ;  there  a  mere  skin  over  the  limestone 
rock;  invaded  at  some  spots  by  thorns,  then,  as  now,  so 
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plentiful  in  Palestine,  and  crossed  by  the  bridle  path,  along  ohap^^xui 

vhioh  men  and  beasts  were  passing  constantly.    The  seed 

wa9  good,  and  the  sower  faithfully  did  his  work,  but  it 

depended  on  the  soil  itself,  what  would  be  the  result^  for  the 

rain,  and  the  light,  and  the  heat,  came  equally  on  alL  Part  fell 

on  the  trodden  path, — ^which,  itself,  though  now  beaten  hard, 

was  once  as  soft  and  yielding  as  any  part  of  the  field, — and 

was  crushed  under  foot,  or  picked  up  by  the  birds  hovering 

aear.    Some  fell  on  spots  in  which  the  springing  thistles  had 

already  taken  root,  and  were  about  to  shoot  up  in  rank  vigour; 

some  on  the  shallow  skin  of  earth  over  the  rock,  where  the 

hot  sun  hastened  the  growth,  while  the  hard  rock  hindered 

the  root  from  striking  down;  and  only  a  part  fell  on  good 

soil,  and  yielded  a  return  for  the  sower*s  toil/ 

This  parable,  apparently  so  self-Ulustrative,  only  troubled 
the  minds  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  wider  circle  in  His  hearers 
who  had  any  interest  in  His  words,*  The  mode  of  teaching » ifaA  4.  w 
was  new  to  them  from  Jesus,^  and  the  conceptions  embodied  •  xwki.xA  r 
in  what  they  had  heard  were  directly  opposite  to  all  they  had  *^  "*■ 
been  accustomed,  as  Jews,  to  associate  with  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  careless  multitude,  drawn  together  only  by 
curiosity,  had  scattered  when  Jesus  had  finished  His  address, 
and  He  had  returned  to  Peter's  house.  Thither,  however,  a 
number  of  graver  spirits  followed,  with  the  Twelve,  to  seek 
the  explanation  they  felt  assured  would  be  vouchsafed.  It 
was,  indeed,  precisely  what  Jesus  desired,  for  it  afibrded  an 
opportunity  for  the  fuller  instruction  of  all  whose  state  of 
heart  fitted  them  to  receive  it,  and  it  drew  them  into  closer 
personal  intercourse  with  Him.  He  received  thorn  with  frank 
delight  "Unto  you,  who  thus  show  your  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  said  He,  "  it  is  given  to 
know  tliem,  but  to  the  indifferent  outside  multitude/  they  r  uark  1  a 
are  designedly  left  veiled  in  parable.'*  To  understand  spiritual 
truth,  the  heart  must  be  in  sjrmpathy  with  it ;  otherwise,  to 
try  to  explain  it,  would  be  as  idle  as  to  speak  of  colours  to 
the  blind,  or  of  music  to  the  deaf.  When  the  religious 
faculty  was  dead  or  dormant,  religious  truth  was  necessarily 
incomprehensible  and  undesired.  ^'  He  came  to  be  a  Light  to 
tnen,^  and  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it,  but  men  must  •  uanr  4  fi 
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cBAfjaiL  have  willing  ears,^  and  take  heed  to  what  they  hear," 

•  ^  4.  M.  P^'^^l^J^g  over  it  ii^  their  hearts.  To  listen  only  with  the 
outward  ear,  like  the  careless  multitude^  is  to  draw  doim 
the  punishment  of  God.  In  natures  thus  wilfully  indifferent, 
hardness  only  grows  the  worse  the  more  they  hear.  To 
such,  the  very  word  of  life  becomes  a  word  of  death 
Rejecting  me,  the  Light,  they  are  ^ven  up  by  Grod  to  the 
darkness  they  have  chosen,  and  lose,  erelong,  even  the  8upe^ 
ficial  interest  in  higher  things  they  may  have  had." 

"Ye,  on  the  other  hand,"  He  continued,  "who  reallj 
have  received  the  truth  into  a  willing  hearty  have  thereby 
proved  your  fitness  for  higher  disclosures,  and  shaU  have 

o  uaA  i.  K  them.^  The  honest  interest  you  show  determines  the 
measure  of  knowledge  you  are  able  to  receive,  and  it  will  be 
given  you.^  He  who  has  opened  his  soul  to  Me  will  receive 
continually  richer  insight  into  the  truth.  Alas  for  those  who 
shut  their  eyes  and  stop  their  ears  I  But  blessed  are  your 
eyes,  into  which  you  have  let  the  truth  enter,  and  blessed 
are  your  ears,  into  which  you  have  let  it  rank*  Amen  I  I 
say  to  you,  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  longed  to  see 
those  things  which  ye  see,  and  did  not  see  them ;  and  to  hear 

"  Will  'iMtiT.  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  did  not  hear  them."" 

Such,  in  brief  explanatory  paraphrase,  was  the  welcome  to 
those  really  anxious  to  understand  the  parable,  which  Jesus 
forthwith  expoimded  to  them,  disclosing,  as  He  did  so, 
conceptions  and  principles  which  required  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  their  minds  to  understand  and  appropriate.  He 
announced  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  God  was,  henceforth, 
spiritualized,  so  that  the  only  relation  of  man  to  it,  from  this 
time,  was  a  moral  one;  not,  as  heretofore,  in  part,  a  political 
So  entirely,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  He  did  not  even 
speak  of  the  external  agendes  or  organization  by  which  men 
should  be  outwardly  received  as  its  citizens,  but  assumed  that 
acceptance  depended  on  the  man  himself;  on  His  will  and 
His  sympathy  with  what  the  New  Kingdom  offered.  "The 
Word  is  the  only  Seed  of  the  Gospel  As  the  embodiment  oi 
all  truth,  it  is  by  following  it  that  the  Will  of  God  is  realized 
by  men,  and  the  one  grand  law  of  the  kingdom  thus  obeyed 
It  is  fi^ven  to  men,  as  the  seed  to  the  ground,  and  they  can 
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hear  and  understand  it  if  they  choose,  but  all  depends  on  oiL^Rzm 

their  doing  so.    As  the  strewn  seed  neither  springs  nor  bears 

fruit  on  much  of  the  ground,  and  fails  except  where  it  Anks 

into  good  soil,  so  the  relations  of  men  to  the  Word  of  God 

are  very  various.     Few,  it  may  be,  receive  it  aright,  but  it 

is  always  the  fault  of  men  themselves  if  it  be  not  living  seed 

In  their  hearts.     Worldly  indifference  may  have  made  the 

soil  impenetrable  as  the  trodden  path,  or  have  left  only  a 

skin  of  sentiment  over  hidden  callousness ,   or  worldly  cares 

or  pleasures  may  be  let  spring  up,  and  choke  the  better 

growth ;  in  all  cases  it  is  the  man,  not  the  seed,  or  the  sower, 

on  whom  the  result  turns.     Before  all  things,  this  is  to  be 

felt,  so  that  no  one  may  imagine  that  entrance  into  the  New 

Kingdom  depends  on   any  but  moral  conditions.     Every 

merely  outward  claim  to  citizenship  must  be  laid  aside ;  it 

is  a  matter  strictly  between  Grod  and  the  souL     The  more 

completely  this  is  done,  the  greater  the  fitness  for  entrance. 

He  must  be  willing  simply  to  receive,  without  a  thought  of 

merit,  or  rights  what  God  is  pleased  to  give,  of  His  f5pec 

bounty.     The  New  Kingdom  is,  in  truth,  altogether  spiritual. 

f :  works  directly  on  the  soul,  by  spiritual  truth.    It  advances 

in  the  individual  and  the  world,  not  by  outward  power,  or 

political  glory,  or  by  miracles,  but  by  the  Word  sown  in  the 

heart,  and  its  aim,  like  its  nature,  is  spiritual ;  to  make  tlie 

heart  and  life  visibly  fruitful  in  all  heavenly  grace.*'  ^  •«  Baar.  o^ 

As  the  parable  of  the  Sower  described  the  planting  of  the  |etaua  <«. 
New  Kingdom  in  the  heart,  others  set  forth  the  secret  JJi^i^^f^^^" 
invisible  energy  of  the  Word,  by  the  indestructible  vigour  of  sihSer 
which  the  New  Kingdom  unfolds  itself  in  the  individual  and  predigieu.  iv. 
in  the  world,  it  was  compared  to  the  silent  and  mysterious  gj^  ^^i^ 
growth  of  seed,  which  springs  up  by  unperceived  develop-  ^b^k^1?t 
inent,  first  into  the  blade,  then  into  the  ear,  and,  finally,  g^^^^^ 
into  the  ripened  com.  The  triumphant  future  found  an  gS^Jio„, 
analogy  in  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — ^which,  fSSH^l 
though  among  the  smallest,  grows  to  be  the  greatest  amongst  «. 
herbs,  shooting  out  wide  branches,  and  becoming  a  tree,  in 
the  shade  of  which  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge. 
It  found  another  in  the  silent  leavening  of  three  measures 
jf  meal  by  a  spot  of  yeast,  hidden  in  them.     As  surely  as 
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mAKxui  the  seed  will  spring,  or  the  mustard-seed  become  a  tree,"  or 
the  yeaBt  spread  thx*ough  all  the  three  measures  of  meal, — aa 
certainly  as  the  spark  spreads  to  a  flame, — the  New  Kingdom 
will  grow  and  expand  to  world-wide  glory.  It  needs  no 
battles  to  be  won,  as  the  hearers  fancied  it  did ;  no  violent 
revolutions.  Jesus  knew  that  the  living  force  of  truth  in 
each  single  heart  must  spread,  and  that,  as  soul  after  soul  was 
won,  it  would  silently  revolutionize  the  world,  and  leaven 
all  humanity. 

That  there  should  be  hindrances  was  only  natural,  and 
these  He  shadowed  out  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  secretly 
sown  by  an  enemy  in  a  man's  field,  and  undistinguishable 

*  ^jj^^vMj  from  the  grain  till  both  had  come  to  fruiL^*  For  the  sake 
of  the  wheat  both  were  left,  by  the  householder,  till  the 
harvest,  but,  in  the  end,  the  tares  would  be  gathered  for 
burning,  and  the  wheat  for  the  bam.^  The  full  meaning  of 
this  parable  was  given  afterwards  by  Jesus  Himself.  The 
visible  Church  would  include  in  it,  till  the  last  day,  many 
who  were  not  true  members.  To  separate  them  is  not  the 
part  of  man,  but  of  the  Judge.  But  this  is,  and  could  be, 
meant  only  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Gospels  implies  the  rejection  of  the  openly  unworthy,  and 
their  reception  again  on  their  repentance.  "Those  who 
to-day  are  thorns,"  says  Augustine,  "may  be  wheat  to- 
morrow. 

"So,"  said  He,  also,  "my  kingdom  maybe  likened  to  a  net 
cast  into  the  lake ;  which  gathers  in  it  good  fish  and  bad, 
and,  when  full,  is  drawn  to  shore,  and  the  good  gathered 
into  vessels  while  the  bad  are  cast  away."* 

The  supreme  worth  of  citizenship  in  His  kingdom  He  set 
forth  in  separate  parables.  It  was  like  a  treasure  hidden  in 
a  field,'  which,  when  found,  so  filled  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
coverer, that,  for  joy,  he  went  away,  and  sold  all  he  had, 
and  bought  the  field,  that  the  treasure  might  be  his.  Or,  it 
was  like  a  priceless  pearl  met  with  by  a  merchant  seeking 
such  a  treasure,  and  secured  by  him  at  the  cost  of  all  he 
had.  The  kingdom  might  be  found  by  some  without  theii 
seeking  it,  as  the  treasure  by  the  peasant  in  the  field ;  or  it 
might  be  met  by  one  in  earnest  search  for  it,  like  him  wh< 
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found  the  costly  pearL     In  either  case,  it  could  only  be  chapjclu 
obtained  by  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  all  things  else  for  its  sake, 
and  by  the  realization  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  human 
possessions  in  comparison  with  it. 

It  is  not  certain  that  all  these  parables  were  spoken  the 
same  day,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Jesus  should  have  given  such  a  free  utterance  to 
the  wealth  of  imagery  and  illustration  which  flowed  from 
His  lips  with  no  mental  effort.  But  the  evening  came  at 
last,  and  found  Him  wearied  out  with  the  work  and  agitations 
of  such  an  eventful  day.  Capernaum  could,  however,  no 
longer  be  the  quiet  home  for  Him  which  it  had  been.  The 
fierce  rage  of  the  priests  and  schoolmen  in  the  morning,  and 
their  intrigue  with  the  household  of  Nazareth  to  lay  hold 
on  Him  as  a  madman,  possessed  with  a  devil,  showed  that 
they  would  stop  at  no  wickedness  to  get  Him  into  their 
power.  The  controversy  respecting  Him  had  penetrated 
every  humble  cottage,  and  quiet  work  was  no  longer  possible. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  His  disciples  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  life  and  work  than  Capernaum  and  tlie 
Uttle  district^!  round  it,  in  preparation  for  their  independent 
action,  and  to  form  and  strengthen  their  character  and 
power  of  self-reliance  by  putting  it  to  the  proof,  and  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  weaknesses  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  wall  of  lonely  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake, 
seamed  by  deep  gorges  through  which  the  path  led  to  tlio 
vast  upland  plains  of  the  eastern  Jordan — a  region  little* 
known  to  the  busy  population  of  Galilee,  and  in  bad  repu- 
tation with  most,  as  more  heathen  than  Jewish— offered  Him 
a  secure  retreat.  Instead  of  returning  to  Peter's  house, 
where  new  troubles  might  have  awaited  Him,  He  ordered  His 
disciples  to  carry  Him  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  He  might 
escape  from  all  painful  scenes,  and  enjoy  peace  and  rest  for 
a  time.  His  enemies  would  not  be  likely  to  seek  a  Rabbi 
like  Him  in  such  an  unclean  district;  least  of  all,  in  the 
neighbourhood  He  first  visited — that  of  the  heathen  city, 
tiadara. 

But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over.  The 
4tre^  on  the  way  to  the  boat  were  full  with  the  evening 
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oKAF^jm.  gossips,  glad  to  talk  with  their  neighbours  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  now  their  day's  work  was  done ;  and,  with  others 
lingering  about,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  great  Rabbi.  A 
number  of  these  soon  gathered  round  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples as  they  made  towards  the  shore,  and  at  last  the  silence 
was  broken  by  one  of  them,  strange  to  say,  himself  a  Rabbi, 


-Taioiwr       offering  to  follow  Him  as  His  scholar.     "Teacher,"^  said 

tojhae^^  he,  " I  will  follow  Thee  wherever  you  go."«  It  might  have 

Mliti'. toUJl:  aeemed  a  great  thing  for  one  in  the  position  of  Jesus  to  have 

Lata  •.»-».  ^  Rabbi  among  His  disciples,  but  He  never  courted  human 

aid,  or  acted  on  mere  expediency.     The  highest,  no  less 

than  the  humblest,  could  only  be  received  on  the  condition 

of  absolute  self-sacrifice  and  sincerity.     Nor  did  He  readily 

accept  those  who  offered  themselves,  but  chose  rather  to 

summon  such  as  He  wished,  to  His  immediate  circle.     '^  Ye 

have  not  chosen  me,'*  said  He,  on  a  future  occasion,  "  but  I 

-  loin  ift  K  have  chosen  you."^*  He  returned,  therefore,  only  an  answer 
which  should  test  the  applicant's  motives  to  the  uttermost 
^^  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  Virtually 
driven  fix>m  the  one  dwelling  at  Capernaum  He  could  regard 
as  His  home,  and  rejected  from  Nazareth,  He  was,  hence- 
forth, a  wanderer,  with  no  fixed  dwelling.  From  this 
time  He  was  almost  a  fugitive  fix>m  His  enemies,  never 
remaining  long  in  any  one  place, — a  homeless  and  houseless 
man. 

To  a  second  applicant,  who  professed  himself  willing  to 
folloAV  Him  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the  pious  duty  of 
burying  his  father,  the  startling  answer  was  returned,  "  Let 
the  (spiritually)  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and 

"  Liik«».<o.  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."^^  Under  other  circumstances 
Christ  would  have  commended  such  filial  love ;  but  it  was 
necessary  now,  to  show,  by  a  supreme  example,  that  those 
who  sought  to  follow  Him  must  deny  natural  feelings,  other- 
wise entirely  sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 

I"  uninum.  i«.  God  required  it.^®     He  had  in  mind,  doubtless,  the  tliirty 
Hor.H«t.ffl   days'  mourning^*  that  were  virtually  implied,  and  knew  the 
results  of  indecision  in  a  matter  so  paramount    It  was,  more- 
over, a  requirement  of  the  Rabbis,  in  similar  cases,  that  if  any 
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one  who  wished  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  Law,  had  to  choose  ohapjcui 
between  burying  even  his  nearest  relation — ^his  parent,  or 
his  brother,  or  sister — and  devoting  himself  at  once  to  his 
sacred  duties,  he  should  leave  the  burial  to  others,  as  the  less 
important  duty,  and  give  himself  up  on  the  moment,  undi- 
vidcdly  to  the  other.^^  The  words  of  Jesus  were  the  familiar  •  Magnh  roi 
and  well-known  expression  of  this  recognized  condition  of 
even  Rabbinical  discipleship.  The  applicant  would  have 
had  to  act  thus  had  he  chosen  to  follow  a  Rabbi,  and  less 
devotion  and  sincerity  could  not  be  demanded  in  the  service 
of  the  New  Kingdom^ 

A  third,  who  asked  leave  before  finally  following  Christ, 
to  go  home  and  bid  his  family  circle  farewell,  received  a 
similar  answer — "  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  who 
gives  himself  up  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  do  so  with 
an  undivided  heart,  suflfering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract 
him." 

He  had  set  out  for  the  Lake  side  as  soon  as  the  multitudes 
had  scattered  sufficiently  to  open  the  way ;  and  now,  having 
reached  it.  He  went  into  a  fishing-boat,  just  as  He  was,^^"  nnaa-ss-^ 
and  they  pushed  off  in  company  with  some  other  boats.     It    jja*  *.«•-* 
was  already  late  for  Orientals  to  be  abroad,  and  the  rest  in    i-^^^'-^-^* 
the  open  air,  after  such  continuous  mental  and  bodily  excite- 
ment, soon  brought  the  sweet  relief  of  deep  refreshing  sleep. 
We  never  hear  of  Jesus  being  ill ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  life 
as  His,  utterly  fi^e  from  all  disturbing  causes  which  might 
induce  disease,  may  well  have  been  exceptionally  healthy. 
The  coarse  leather  boss  of  the  steersman's  seat,  at  the  end  of 
the  boat,  sufficed  for  a  pillow,*  and  presently  He  forgot  in 
deep  slumber  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  day. 

The  sail  across,  however,  though  usually  so  refreshing  and 
delightful,  was  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  The  Lake 
lies  in  its  deep  bed  among  the  hills,  ordinarily,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  but  sudden  storms  at  times  rush  down  every  wady 
on  the  north-east  and  east,  and  lash  the  waters  into  furious 
roughness.  The  winds  sweeping  over  the  vast  bare  table- 
land of  Gaulonitis  and  the  Hauran,  and  the  boundless  desert 
beyond,  pour  down  the  deep  ravines  and  gorges,  cut  in  the 
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ooAPjjsjL  course  of  ages  by  streams  and  torrents,  on  their  way  to  the 
Lake,  and  lash  it  into  incredible  commotion.  Its  position, 
about  six  hundred  feet  below  the  Mediterraiiean,  induces  such 
sudden  hurricanes,  by  heating  the  air  over  it  till  the  colder 
atmosphere  of  the  hiUs  rushes  down    to  fill  the  vacuum 

^  winw.wtod,  caused  by  the  rarefaction.^ 
hS^P^sw  Such  a  storm  now  burst  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waters, 
and  presently  raised  the  waves  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
unprotected  boat  was  all  but  swamped.  In  the  wild  roaring 
of  the  wind ;  amidst  blinding  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  hurricane  cloud,  which  blotted  out  the  stars ; 
and  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  which  broke  over  them^  each 
moment ;  even  bronzed  sailors  like  the  Twelve  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  were  filled  with  dismay.  Driven 
before  the  wind,  they  were  fast  filling,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
must  presently  go  down.  Through  all  the  wild  tumult  of  wind, 
darkness,  rain,  and  sea,  however,  Jesus  lay  peacefully  asleep, 
so  profoundly  had  He  been  exhausted.  It  seemed  as  if  He 
were  indifierent  to  their  fate.  In  their  natural  reverence 
they  long  hesitated  to  rouse  Him,  but  at  last  did  so,  and 
appealed  to  Him  to  save  them.  Amidst  the  terror  around, 
He  was  entirely  self-possessed.  Rising,  He  gently  rebuked 
the  fear  that  had  so  unnerved  them,  and  then,  with  an  awful 
sublimity,  rebuked  the  wind  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  power, 
and  bade  the  angry  sea  be  still ;  and  both  wind  and  sea  at 
once  obeyed  Him.  A  great  calm  spread  over  the  Lake.^ 
"Why  are  ye  fearful,'*  said  He,  "O  ye  of  Uttle  faith?" 
They  had  seen  Him  control  disease,  cast  out  devils,  and  even 
raise  the  dead ;  could  they  not  have  felt  assured  that  neither 
winds  nor  waves  could  harm  them  when  He  was  there? 
**  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  ^  muttered  the  awe-struck 
apostles,  ^^  for  He  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water, 
and  they  obey  Him  1 " 

The  boat  had  been  driven  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake, 
and  Christ  consequently  landed  in  the  territory  of  the  city 
of  Gadara,  a  half-heathen  town  on  the  table4and,  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  shore,  and  at  some  distance  fix>m  it."* 
It  was  then  in  its  glory,  and  lay  round  the  top  of  the  hill, 
looking  far  over  the  country.    Long  avenues  of  marble 
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piUan  lined  its  streets;  fine  buildings  of  squared  stones  ohaf^xiji 
abounded.  Two  great  amphitheatres  of  black  basalt  adorned 
the  west  and  north  sides,  and  there  was  a  third  theatre  near 
its  splendid  public  baths.  It  was  the  proud  home  of  a  great 
trading  community,  to  whom  life  was  bright  and  warm 
nrhen  Jesus  landed  that  morning,  on  the  shore  beneath,  and 
looked  up  towards  its  walls. 

The  hill  on  which  Gadara"  stands  is  of  soft  limestone,  full, 
like  the  limestone  of  Palestine  generally,  of  larger  and 
smaller  caves,  many  of  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the 
poorer  classes  and  turned  into  dwelling-places,*^  for  which 
they  are  used  even  yet,  while  others  had  been  converted 
into  tombs,  with  massy  stone  doors.  The  roadside  is  still 
strewn  with  a  number  of  sarcophagi  of  basalt,  ^  sculptured  •  Jj^JSn* 
with  low  reliefs  of  genii,  garlands,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  ^p» 
human  faces,  in  good  preservation,  though  long  emptied  of  - 
their  dead« 

Madness  in  every  form  has,  in  all  ages,  been  treated  by 
the  rude  therapeutics  of  the  East  as  a  supernatural  visitation, 
with  which  it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  more  than  is  needed, 
and,  hence,  even  at  this  day,  furious  and  dangerous  maniacs 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  seen  in  the  to^vns  of  Palestine, 
in  some  cases,  absolutely  naked.  Others,  equally  furious, 
often  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  sleep  in 
tombs  and  caves.  In  their  paroxysms  they  become  terribly 
dangerous,  for  the  mental  excitement  gives  them  prodigious 
strength,  and,  hence,  one  is  sometimes  a  terror  to  a  whole 
neighbourhood.^*  "^  bSS?  m 

Two  such  madmen,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  caves  and  tombs,  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  Lake 
to  Gadara,  and  had  made  it  almost  impassable,  from  their 
fierceness.  Jesus  had  hardly  set  His  foot  on  shore  before 
they  sallied  out  towards  Him,  shrieking  amidst  the  wild 
howls  of  their  frenzy,  as  they  approached;  in  deprecation  of 
His  interference  with  them.  From  some  reason,  now  un- 
known, St.  Mark  and  St  Luke  speak  only  of*  one  of  these 
two  sufferers,  and  as  their  account  is  the  fuller,  it  is  better 
to  kcc^p  to  it  Both  were  more  than  merely  insane :  they 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  conscious  that  they  were  so. 
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3BAP.  im  As  in  similar  eases,  the  demoniac  presence  controlled  tht 
human  will,  and  spoke  in  its  own  name.  Both  had  already 
shown  their  terror  at  the  coming  of  one  whom  they  recog 
nized  as  the  Son  of  Gbd,  and  adjured  Him  not  to  torment 
them  before  the  time.  But  now  the  one  of  whom  especially 
St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  speak,  ran  and  fell  down  before  Jesu^ 
in  the  manner  of  Eastern  reverence.  He  had  been  a  terror 
to  the  whole  country  side,  for  he  would  wear  no  clothes,  but 
roamed  the  hills  naked,  and  would  live  only  in  the  tombs. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  put  him  in  restraint,  but  neither 
ropes,  nor  the  chains  used,  had  sufficed  to  hold  hhiL?  Night 
and  day  he  wandered  the  mountains,  driven  hither  and 
thither  by  the  mysterious  possession  that  had  him  in  its 
power,  filling  the  air  with  his  howls  and  shrieks,  and  cutting 
himself  with  sharp  stones  in  his  frenzy.  But  a  greater  than 
*  the  strong  man  by  whom  he  was  enslaved  was  now  here. 
Though  dreading  His  presence,  the  demon  could  not  keep 
away  from  it  It  may  be  that,  in  the  confused  human  con- 
sciousness, there  was  yet  a  glimmer  of  reason  and  moral 
health  which  drove  him  to  the  Saviour,  but,  if  so,  the  spirit 
took  the  word  from  him,  and  spoke  in  his  stead.  ^^  What  is 
thy  np^me  ?  "  said  Jesus  to  the  demon, — and  the  mysterious 
answer  was,  "  Legion,  for  we  are  many."  Forthwith  came 
the  command  to  come  out  of  the  man.  But,  true  to  diabolical 
instinct,  the  spirits  would  fdn  injure,  even  in  leaving.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  a  great  herd  of  swine,  the  unclean  and 
hateful  abomination  of  the  Jew,  were  feeding.  They  were, 
doubtless,  owned  by  some  of  the  heathen  citizens  of  Gadara, 
for  swine  were  in  great  demand  as  sacrifices  and  food  among 
the  foreign  population.  '*Send  us  into  the  swine,"  cried 
the  devils,  "  and  do  not  drive  us  into  the  abyss,"^  and  the 

,  request  was  granted,  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  herd, 

which  ran  violently  down  the  slope  into  the  Lake  and  were 
drowned.  Jesus,  as  Son  of  God,  was  free  to  act  at  His  will  with 
all  things,  for  they  were  all  His  by  the  supreme  right  of  crea- 
tion, and  thisVight  is  continually  used  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     There  is  no  ground  for  a  moment's 

»  tfati  u  ir.    discussion  respecting  an  act  of  One  to  whom  all  things  were 
LifJof  ohrbt,  Committed,  as  Head  of  the  New  Ein;;dom,  by  the  Father  * 
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It  is  idle,  in  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  world,  to  ohap.  atm 
raise  difficulties,  as  some  have  done,  at  this  inddent  It  is 
recorded  in  three  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  except  by  doing  violence  to  the  concurrent 
language  of  the  three  evangelists.'  However  mysterious, 
it  is  no  more  so  than  many  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
must  be  taken  simply  as  it  stands. 

The  terror  of  the  Apostles  in  the  storm  had  shown  how 
little  Jesus  could  rely  on  them  in  the  far  worse  trials  of 
future  years,  but  the  mighty  power  He  had  shown  in  stilling 
the  tumult  of  the  elements,  had  been  a  lesson  of  confidence 
in  Hiin,  which  they  could  hardly  forget.  It  was  a  further 
step  in  their  training  to  trust  in  Him,  when  they  now  saw 
Him  perform  the  still  more  wonderful  miracle  of  stilling  the 
inward  tempest  of  a  human  soul.  In  neither  case  could  they 
say  a  word.  They  stood  silent  and  ashamed.  They  were 
fiear,  as  yet,  from  having  grown  to  the  spiritual  manhood  of 
their  great  office. 

The  new  teaching  of  Jesus  had  excited,  for  a  time,  a  wide 
popularity  that  had  even  besieged  His  dwelling  and  thronged 
His  person.  The  people  had  given  Him  their  unhesitating 
confidence.  But  His  collisions  with  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
and  His  disturbed  relations  to  His  family — with  the  whisper* 
ings  of  calumny  on  all  sides — had  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of 
many.  Distrust  and  suspicion  had  been  sown  in  hitherto 
trustful  minds,  and  these  reports  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Their  first  open  results  were  seen  at 
Gadara,  for  it  was  here  He  first  met  with  open  want  of 
sympathy  with  His  person  and  work.  The  incident  of  the 
destruction  of  the  swine,  infuriating  the  owners,  was  enough, 
with  what  they  had  before  heard,  to  turn  the  people  against 
Him.  The  insinuation  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  a  league 
with  their  chief,  filled  weak  minds  with  terror.  He  had 
hardly  landed,  and  was  in  sore  need  of  rest,  but  was  at  once 
forced  to  leave.  For  the  first  time,  the  disciples  had  an 
example  of  that  invincible  unbelief  they  were,  hereafter,  to 
meet  so  often.  But,  if  Jesus  were  hindered  from  preaching 
in  Decapolis,  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  behind  Him 
the  former  maniac,  now  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  to 
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^"^•^"^  spread  the  fiict  of  his  deliverance.  The  poor  man  would 
ffiin  have  followed  his  Benefactor,  but  Jesus  had  other  work 
for  him.  Contrary  to  His  rule  hitherto.  He  dismissed  him, 
with  directions  to  go  home  to  his  friends,  and  tell  them  the 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and  how  He  had 
had  compassion  on  him.  His  preaching,  however  simple, 
was  a  seed  of  future  good  in  these  regions. 

Forced  to  return  to  Capernaum,  Jesus  had  scarcely  landed, 
when  a  demand  was  made  on  His  sympathy  which  He  could 
not  resist  One  of  the  rulers,  or  chief  men  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, a  local  dignitary,  named  Jairus^^  had  an  only  daughttf  , 
a  rising  girl  of  about  twelve,  at  the  point  of  death.  After 
all  that  had  passed  betAveen  Jesus  and  the  Rabbis  in  the 
town,  it  must  have  been  a  great  effort  for  one  in  the  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  inevitable  prejudices  of  Jairus,  to  seek 
His  aid ;  but  distress  humbles  pride,  and  often  quickens  faith. 
Pressing  towards  Him,  and  regardless  of  a  crowd  aroimd,  he 
fell  at  His  feet,  as  inferiors  then  did,  and  still  do,  in  the  East, 
before  those  greatly  above  them,  and  besought  Him  to  come 
and  lay  His  hand  on  his  child,  and  restore  her  to  health. 
A  heart  that  sympathized  with  all  sorrow  could  not  resist 
such  an  appeal,  and,  forthwith.  He  set  out^  through  the 
throng  that  attended  all  His  appearances,  to  the  rulers 
house.  Before  arriving  there,  however,  a  message  came 
that  the  sufferer  was  dead,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of 
further  trouble.  They  little  knew  who  was  on  His  way  to 
them.  "  Be  not  afraid,"  said  He  to  the  ruler,  "only  believe." 
The  crowd  of  relatives  and  friends  that  always  throng  the 
chamber  of  death  in  Palestine,  had  already  begun  the  pitiful 
wails  and  cries  of  Eastern  lamentations,  and  the  dirge-flutes' 
had  already  begun  to  add  their  sad  burden  to  the  tumult. 
Jesus  had  likely  been  delayed  before  starting,  and,  as  pre- 
parations for  burial  commence  as  soon  as  breath  leaves  the 
body,  the  corpse  had  likely  been  washed,  and  laid  out  in  the 
customary  way  for  the  grave,  before  He  came. 
The  noise  and  confusion  were  not  in  keeping  with  the 
ic«tt»is-M.  work  Jesus  intended.  "  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?"* 
LakaMi-M.  sald  Hc,  ds  Hc  entered,  "  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but 
LPisS^!^  sleepcth/'**'*   He  used  the  word,  doubtless,  just  as  He  after 
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w^furds  did  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  but  they  mocked  at  His  oba^i^ 
pretended  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  impute  error  to  them- 
selves, for  they  knew  that  she  was  dead.  He  was  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  would  have  no  such  disturbing  excitement, 
and  therefore  caused  the  crowd  to  leave  the  chamber  of  death. 
Only  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  girl,  and  the  three 
disciples,  Peter,  James^  and  John,  were  allowed  to  see  His 
triumph  over  the  King  of  Terrors.  Taking  the  damsel  by 
the  hand,  and  using  words  of  the  language  of  His  people, — 
Talitha  cumi — Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise* — the  spirit 
returned  to  the  pale  form,  and  she  rose  and  walked.  But 
in  Capernaum,  at  a  time  when  His  enemies  were  so  keenly 
afoot,  cautious  obscurity  was  needed,  and  He  therefore 
enjoined  silence  as  to  the  miracle. 

On  the  way  a  touching  incident  had  happened.  A  woman, 
troubled  for  many  years  with  an  internal  ailment,  aft^ 
"  having  suflFered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  having 
spent  her  all,"  in  the  vain  hope  of  cure,  resolved  to  seek  help 
from  Jesus.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  had  given  up  the  faculty 
of  the  day,  for  their  practice  was  in  keeping  with  the  scien- 
tific ignorance  of  the  times.  Lightfoot  quotes  from  the 
Talmud  the  Jewish  medical  treatment  of  such  a  complaint. 
It  was  as  follows  i  "  Take  of  the  gum  of  Alexandria  the 
weight  of  a  zuzee  (a  fractional  silver  coin);  of  alum  the  same; 
of  crocus  the  same.  Let  them  be  bruised  together,  and 
given  in  wine  to  the  woman  that  has  an  issue  of  blood.  If 
this  does  not  benefit,  take  of  Persian  onions  three  logs  (pints) ; 
boil  them  in  wine  and  give  her  to  drink,  and  say,  '  Arise 
from  thy  flux.*  If  this  does  not  cure  her,  set  her  in  a  place 
where  two  ways  meet^  and  let  her  hold  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
right  hand,  and  let  some  one  come  behind  and  frighten  her, 
and  say,  *  Arise  from  thy  flux.*  But  if  that  do  no  good, 
take  a  handful  of  cummin  (a  kind  of  fennel),  a  handful  of 
crocus,  and  a  handful  of  fenegreek  (another  kind  of  fennel). 
Let  these  be  boiled  in  wine,  and  give  them  her  to  drink, 
and  say,  '  Arise  from  thy  flux.' "  If  these  do  no  good,  other 
closes,  over  ten  in  number,  are  prescribed ;  among  them,  this 
— "  Let  them  dig  seven  ditches,  in  which  let  them  bum  some 
cuttings  of  vines,  not  yet  four  years  old.  Let  her  take  in  her 
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JHAP.  xui.  hand  a  cup  of  wine,  and  let  them  lead  her  away  firom 
thb  ditch,  and  make  her  ut  down  over  that  And  let 
them  remove  her  from  that,  and  make  her  At  down  over 
another,  saying  to  her  at  each  remove, — *  Arise  from  thy 

r  Hot  Balk  a.    fluX  "*^^3r 

But  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  harmless  prescrip- 
tions in  vogue*  The  condition  of  medical  science  in  the 
East  may  be  judged  from  its  character  at  the  centre  of 
civilization  and  progress  in  the  West.  Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy 
gives  us  some  curious  glimpses  of  this.  Ashes  of  bumf 
wolfs  skull,  stags*  horns,  the  heads  of  mice,  the  eyes  of  craba. 
owls*  brains,  the  livers  of  frogs,  vipers*  fat,  grasshoppers,  bats, 
ifec,  supplied  the  alkalis  which  were  prescribed.  Phj^icians 
were  wont  to  order  doses  of  the  gall  of  wild  swine,  of  horses' 
foam,  of  woman's  milk ;  the  laying  a  piece  of  serpent's  skin 
on  an  affected  part,  mixtures  of  the  urine  of  cows  that  had  not 
been  sucked,  the  fat  of  bears,  the  juice  of  boiled  bucks* 
horns,  and  other  similar  abominations.^  For  colic,  they 
prescribed  the  dung  of  swine  or  hares,  for  dysentery  powdered 
horses'  teeth,  for  affections  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  of  wild 
•  pifn.  HM.  swine,  or  asses'  kidneys,  or  plasters  of  mice-dung.^'  It  was  a 
21.  great  assistance  in  child-birth  if  the  mother,  or  any  of  her 

»  Fiin.  Bi>L     drcle,  ate  wolfs  flesh.^  Cold  in  the  head  fras  cured  by  kissinof 
»  piin.  HII4.'    a  mule's  nose.^^    Sore  throat  was  removed  by  embrocations 
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of  snails'  slime,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  snails 
■  piiii.Btoi     slowly  bumt.^^     Quinsy  was  cured  with. the  brain  of  the 
»  PHn.  Htot     marsh   owl ;  ^    diseases  of  the  lungs,   with  mouse-flesh,^ 
»i  FHn.  H!^     disorders  of  the  stomach  with  boiled  snaUs,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  an  odd  number  must  be  taken ;  weakness  of  the 
bowels^  with  powdered  bats ;    miscarriages  were  prevented 
by  carrying  about  with  one  a  living  amphisbaana^  a  small 
snake  which  was  believed  to  be  able  to  go  either  backwards 
or  forwards ;   frogs'  eyes  were  useful  for  contusions,  if  the 
eyes  were  taken  out  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon,  and 
kept  in  an  egg-shell.   Frogs  boiled  in  vinegar  were  sovereign 
for  toothache ;  for  cough,  the  slime  of  frogs  which  had  been 
hung  up   by  the  feet;    for  rupture,    sea  hedgehogs — the 
echinus — dissolved  in  asses'  milk ;  for  diseases  of  the  glands, 
scorpions  boiled  m  wine ;  for  ague  or  intermittent  fever,  th<f 
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stone  firom  the  head  of  sea-ecb,  but  it  must  be  taken  out  at  qhap.xlu. 
the  full  moon.**  ••  phu.  hi** 

Nat  Ml  Ut 

The  poor  woman  who  now  determined  to  seek  help  from    JJ;  <J;  ^^ 
Jesus  had  endured  all  the  tortures  of  such  medical  treatment    **'  "'^ 
for  twelve  years,  and,  of  course,  was  hurt  rather  than  healei 
She  could  not,  however,  venture  to  speak  to  Jesus ;  perhaps 
womanly  shame  to  tell  her  disease  in  public  kept  her  back ; 
perhaps  reverence  for  one  so  mysteriously  above  other  men 
Besides,  she  was  unclean,  and  had  to  stand  aloof  from  society. 
Joining  the  crowd  following  Him  to  the  house  of  Jairus^ 
she  could  only  dare  to  touch  the  zizith,*  or  tassel,  that  hung 
on  the  conler  of  his  outer  garment,  as  on  those  of  all  other 
Jews.*^     The  touch  at  once  healed  her,  but  it  did  not  pass  ••  Nmb.  i6.  m 
unnoticed.     To  have  let  it  pass,  might  have  seemed  to  give    sin  Menace 
countenance  to  a  superstitious  fancy  that  His  clothes  had    jj;^^ 
virtue  in  themselves.    Turning  round,  He  at  once  asked  who    i^^ 
touched   Him.      She  could  no  longer  hide  her  act^  and, 
alarmed  lest  her  boldness  should  be  punished  by  the  renewal 
of  the  trouble  she  now  felt  to  have  been  healed,  fell  down 
before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the  truth.     It  was  enough. 
"  Daughter,"  said  He,  "  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  5  go 
in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague,'' 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

DARK  Am)  BRIGHT. 

oHAPjmn.  A  MONG  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the  house  of 
Jljl    Jairas,  the  supernatural  powers  of  Jesus  found  re- 

Mbtt.  •.r-si  newed  exercise.^  No  sooner  had  He  reappeared  than  two 
blind  men  followed  Him  to  Peter  s  house,  appealing  to  Him 
83  the  long-expected  Messiah — "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  Son  oi 
David*'  It  was  an  invariable  condition  of  His  granting  His 
miraculous  aid  that  those  who  sought  it  should  come  with 
sincere  and  trustful  hearts,  for  to  such  only  could  any 
higher  good  be  giuned  by  mere  outward  relief.  The  poor 
men  eagerly  assured  Him  that  they  believed  He  could  do 
what  they  asked,  and  with  a  touch  of  His  hand  their  eyes  were 
opened.  "  According  to  your  faith,"  said  He,  "  be  it  unto 
you."  The  prudent  charge  not  to  speak  of  their  restored 
sight,  so  necessary  after  all  that  had  lately  passed,  was  heard 
Only  to  be  forgotten,  for,  in  their  joy,  they  could  not  refraiD 
from  publishing  it  wherever  they  went.  Another  miracle 
of  these  days  is  recorded — ^the  casting  out  a  devil  from  one 
who  was  dumb,  so  that  the  sufferer,  henceforth,  spoke  freely. 
The  multitudes  were  greatly  moved  by  such  repeated  de- 
monstrations of  transcendent  power,  which  seemed  to  surpass 
all  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Israel,  but  this  popularity 
only  the  more  embittered  His  enemies.  Repeating  their  old 
blasphemy,  they  could  only  mutter,  "  He  casts  out  devils  by 

•  arr  oei  li  being  in  league  with  their  prince."*  That  He  should  thus 
recognize  classes  whom  they  represented  as  accursed,  and 
from  whom  they  withdrew  themselves  as  unclean,  seemed  a 
reflection  on  their  teaching  and  conduct.  The  blind,  tlic 
leper,  the  poor,  and  the  childless,  were  alike  accounted 
stricken  of  God,  and  "  dead,"  by  the  hard  Judaism  of  the 
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day,*  and  yet  He  Oissociated  fireely  with  all  who  sought  Him.  okap.  xuu 
Either  He  or  they  mast  be  vitally  wrong.  •  ^iitf«t.Mi 

It  was  now  late  in  the  year,  and  the  Twelve  had  not  yet 
gone  out  an  any  independent  mission.  He  had  taken  them 
with  Him  on  His  circuits  round  Capernaum,  to  train  them  for 
wider  fields.  They  had  seen  Him  scattering  the  first  seed,  and 
caring  for  it  in  its  growth,  preserving  what  had  been  won , 
strengthening  the  weak,  and  calling  the  careless  to  repent- 
ance. On  a  narrow  theatre  they  had  had  a  widely  varied 
experience.  More  lately  they  had  had  examples  of  u  nbelief  in 
the  Gadarenes,  of  weak  faith  in  themselves,  and  of  strong  in 
the  woman  who  had  touched  Jesus,  and  even  in  the  two 
blind  men.  Another  lesson,  however,  was  needed — that  of 
fierce  opposition,  which  they  were  destined  to  meet  so  often 
hereafter. 

Jesus  had  never  visited  Nazareth  since  His  leaving  it,  and 
ffis  heart,  doubtless,  yearned  to  proclaim  the  New  King- 
dom to  the  population  among  whom  He  had  lived  so  long. 
The  visit  of  Mary,  and  of  His  sisters  and  brothers,  to  Caper- 
naum^ to  take  Him  away  with  them,  however  mistaken,  had, 
doubtless,  been  prompted  by  the  tenderest  motives.  Simple 
country  people,  they  had  heard  from  their  holy  Rabbis  that 
He  iKhom  they  so  loved  had  overstrained  His  mind  and 
body  till  His  reason  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  ground 
to  fear  that  the  Evil  One  had  secretly  taken  advantage  of 
His  enthusiasm  to  work  miracles  by  His  hands.  What  could 
it  be,  indeed,  but  serving  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to  slight 
the  sacred  traditions  by  acts  like  mixing  with  the  common 
people  without  bathing  afterwards,  or  breaking  the  Sabbath 
by  healing  on  it,  or  by  letting  the  disciples  pluck  corn  and 
rub  it  in  their  hands  oil  the  holy  day,  or  letting  a  leper  come 
near  Him,  or  eating  with  unclean  publicans  and  sinners? 
He  was  a  revolutionist :  He  was  turning  the  world  upside 
down:  He  was  questioning  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  who  but  the  devil  or  his  emissary  could  do 
that? 

It  was  a  grave  matter,  however,  to  revisit  Nazareth.  If 
His  nearest  relatives  had  given  way  to  such  fears  respecting 
Him,  what  could  He  expect  from  the  multitude,  who  had 
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cflAgLxun.  known  Uim  only  in  His  humble  obscurity  ?  He  must  seem 
to  them,  at  the  Icast^  a  dangerous  disturber  of  the  religion 
of  the  land ;  a  fanatic  who  was  stirring  up  confusion  in 
Israel.  But,  where  duty  called,  He  never  knew  fear.  Ir 
company  with  His  disciples  He  set  out  from  Capernaum, 
taking  the  road  along  the  hills  by  the  Lake,  to  Magdala, 
turning  westward  from  it,  through  the  valley  of  doves,  by 
Arbela,  with  its  high  cli£&  and  robber  caves,  and  the  Horns 
of  Hattin,  past  Tabor,  south-westerly  to  Nazareth.  It  was 
only  a  journey  of  seven  hours,  and  could  easily  be  made  in 

•  vkik  11      a  day.     He  stayed  in  Nazareth  several  days,^  no  doubt  in  His 

mother's  house. 

The  sword  had  already  begun   to  pierce  the  Virgin's 

*  Lnk^iai     heart ^    Tender,  humble,  patient,  and  loving,  she  had  trials 

we  cannot  realize.  Ejiowing  that  her  Son  was  the  Messiah, 
her  faith  was  sorely  perplexed  by  His  past  course,  for  her 
ideas  were  those  of  her  nation,  and  His  were  wholly  the 
opposite.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oracles  of 
His  people  had  shown  itself  in  the  Magnificat :  her  simple 
trust  in  God,  her  happy  thankfulness  of  soul,  her  musing 
thoughtfulness,  her  modest  humility,  her  strength  of  mind 
and  energy  of  purpose,  had  all  been  seen  in  earlier  days,  and, 
no  doubt,  as  she  grew  older,  the  light  of  a  higher  world  was 
reflected  with  ever-increasing  glory  from  her  soul.  But  she 
was,  and  must  have  been,  in  sore  trouble  at  the  position  of 
her  Son.  His  first  mterview  with  her  has  been  conceived 
thus :  • — 

"  Refreshment  over,  and  thanks  returned  with  covered 
head  by  Jesus,  we  may  fancy  how  Mary  followed  Him  to 
His  own  chamber  When,  at  last,  she  thus  had  Him  alone, 
she  fell  on  His  neck,  but  instead  of  kissing  Him,  as  she  had 
done  a  thousand  times,  secretly,  in  spirit,  she  hid  her  face 
on  His  shoulder,  and  a  stream  of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
She  wept  ^^'itflOut  speaking,  and  would  not  let  Him  go. 

^^  At  last,  Jesus  said,  ^  Mother,  be  calm,  and  sit  down  by  me, 
and  teU  me  why  you  weep  ? '  She  did  so,  and  began, — her 
hand  in  His,  and  His  eyes  fixed  on  hers — '  I  rejoice  that  at 
last  I  have  you  agfun,  and  grieve  that  we  shall  soon  have 
once  more  to  part'     *Do  you  know,  then,'  asked  Jesus, 
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'  how  soon  or  how  late  I  shall  leave  this  world  ?  •  *  Oh,  my  qhap.xlpj 
child,'  replied  Miriam,  *  does  not  the  deathly  whiteness  of 
your  face  tell  me  that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  ?  and  if 
you  do  not  wear  yourself  out,  though  I  am  a  woman,  shut 
in  hy  the  four  comers  of  my  house,  how  can  I  help  seeing 
(hat  the  hatred  of  your  enemies  increases  daily,  and  ^hat 
they  have  long  sworn  your  death  ? '  *  Granted,"  broke  in  Jesus, 
'  but  has  not  a  great  part  of  the  people  banded  round  me, 
and  does  not  this  stand  in  the  way  of  the  plots  against  me?' 
*  Indeed,'  replied  Miriam,  *the  might  of  your  preaching, 
your  independence  towards  those  in  power  at  Jerusalem,  the 
novelty  of  your  whole  appearance,  and,  above  all,  your 
miracles,  have  won  many  to  your  side,  but  the  favour  of  the 
people  is  like  a  rain-torrent,  which  swells  quickly,  only  to 
pass  away  as  soon.'  ^You  are  right,  0  blessed  among 
women,'  answered  Jesus;  *raost  of  this  people  seek  not 
salvation  from  sin,  but  from  quite  other  burdens,  and  when 
the  decisive  moment  comes,  they  will  forsake  me,  faint- 
heartedly and  ungratefully.  Your  look  into  the  future  doea 
not  deceive  you,  but  even  the  enmity  and  evil  of  men  serve 
the  counsels  of  God,  which  I  came  to  fulfil  My  way  goes 
downwards  to  deep  darkness,  from  which  my  soul  shrinka, 
but  I  follow  the  will  of  my  Father,  whether  the  road  be  up 
or  down.'  As  lie  spoke.  His  countenance,  which  had  been 
clouded  for  a  moment,  was,  as  it  were,  transfigured,  as  the 
dii^e  in  His  nature  shone  through  the  human ;  and  Miriam, 
drinking  in  all  these  beams,  thrilled  with  a  more  than  mortal 
joy.  There  was  a  long  pause.  Miriam  was  silent,  but  she 
was,  as  always,  wrapt  in  prayer.  *Fair,'  said  she,  in  the 
thoughts  of  her  soul,  ^  is  the  rising  sun,  fair  the  green  vine, 
fair  the  blue  sea,  but  fairer  than  all  is  He.  What  an  hour 
IS  this  1  My  eyes  have  beheld  the  King  in  His  beauty.' " 
The  picture  is  beautiful,  but  it  ascribes  feelings  to  Mary 
which  sprang  only  later. 

It  had  been  the  instinctive  practice  of  Jesus,  from  early 
childhood,  to  attend  all  the  synagogue  services,  and  He  was 
BtiU  suffered  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  He  had 
excited.*    When  Sabbath  came,  therefore,  He  went  to  mom-  •  ^JStoJSiM 
ine  worship,  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  Thorah,  stood  up  in   SSJii"'!. 

^  *  Kitto'kQyiilo.. 
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oiuRjcLin.  silent  offer  to  read  the  Haphtara  of  the  day  from  the  Pro- 
phets. He  waa  forthwith  called  to  the  reading-desk,  when 
the  Sheliach  Tsibbur,  or  Hazan,  handed  Him  the  rolL  The 
lesson  for  the  day  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  for 
it  contained  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  spoke  of  the  Messiah 
— ''  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind :  to  set  at  liberty  the  oppressed :  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."**  Then,  sitting  down.  He 
began  His  Midrasch,  or  explanation,  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  language  which  astonished  the  hearers,  and  ap- 
pljdng  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  to  Himself. 

But  the  honest  wonder  and  delight  at  His  words  soon 
gave  way  to  less  friendly  feeling.  Whispers  soon  ran 
through  the  congregation  respecting  Him.  How  came 
He  by  such  wisdom  ?  He  belonged  to  no  school :  claimed 
no  place  in  the  succession  of  Rabbis :  spoke  on  His  own 
authority,  without  ordination  or  sanction  from  the  doctors. 
^|«-  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Miriam  and  Joseph,' 
the  brother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  ?  and 
are  not  His  sisters  here,  with  us  ?  They  could  not  realize  One 
with  whom,  and  with  whose  circle,  they  had  been  on  familiar 
relations  of  citizenship,  as  a  prophet  Perhaps  His  fi^eedom 
towards  the  traditions  had  offended  the  strict  notions  of 
some  of  His  brothers,  and  the  petty  jealousy  of  a  country 
village  could  not  acknowledge  a  superior  in  one  whom  they 
had  long  treated  as  an  equal,  or  even  an  inferior.  His 
humble  origin,  His  position  as  a  carpenter,  a  trade  He  had 
learned  among  them,  the  absence  of  anjrthing  special  in  His 
family,  and  the  fact  that  even  they  did  not  acknowledge 
His  claims,  were  all  remembered.  Perhaps  jealousy  of 
Capernaum  mingled  with  other  thoughts,  for  He  had  done 
miracles  there,  and  none  in  Nazareth.  Moreover,  if  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  schools,  He  could  not  speak  or  act  by 
inspiration  from  above,  for  the  Rabbis  were  the  teachers 
jwnuitt. niiw.  appointed  by  God.*  He  must  do  His  miracles,  as  tlie 
k^  uf''*  Rabbis  said,  by  the  help  of  the  devil.  He  could  not,  they 
^^Hk^  114,  began  to  think,  have  come  by  His  knowledge  and  eloquence 
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Dy  fair  means,  or  in  the  usual  way.     He  must  have  unholy  chap^jloi 
aicL 

This  was  enough  to  turn  the  Synagogue  against  Him, 
and  His  own  words  intensified  the  revolution  of  feeling, 
and  brought  it  to  a  crisis.  He  frankly  told  them  that  He 
knew  they  thought  "  that  He  should  help  Himself  before 
helping  them,  and  lemove  the  suspicion  and  disrespect  they 
growingly  felt,  by  miracles  like  those  of  Capernaum,  as  the 
only  way  to  convince  them  of  His  claims !  But  He  would 
not  do  in  Nazareth  what  He  had  done  there,  for  He  well 
knew  that  no  prophet  had  any  honour  in  Hia  o^vn  country. 
Had  not  Elijah  confined  his  miraculous  power  to  strangers, 
and  they  heathen,  and  withdrawn  it  from  Israel  ?  Their 
hardness  of  heart  enforced  the  same  on  Him,  and  if  Israel, 
as  a  whole,  showed  a  like  spirit,  it  also  would  see  His  mighty 
works  withdrawn,  and  shown  among  the  heathen."  They 
could  stand  no  more.  The  whole  synagogue  rose  in  com- 
motion, and  in  wild  uproar  hustled  Him  towards  the  steep 
wall  of  rock^  hard  by,  to  throw  Him  from  it,  headlong.  But 
I  Us  time  was  not  yet  come.  A  spcU  cast  on  the  fierce  mob, 
opened  a  way  for  Him,  and  He  passed  through  them,  and 
left  the  town  unhurt.^  •  Luke4.ie-^/i 

This    disastrous    result    so   far   exceeded   all   previous   JJ;;;^,^ 
experience,  that  Jesus  Himself  marvelled  at  their  unbelief. ^^  »•  M«rk«.6. 
It  even  fettered  His  action,  for  "  He  could  do  no  mighty 
work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  and  healed 
them.*'  ^^   He  exerted  His  miraculous  power  only  towards  »  mm*  c  «l 
those  in  whom  He  found  moral  sympathy,  however  imper- 
fect.    The  human  will,  mysteriously  independent,  needed  to 
meet  His  supernatural  might  and  give  it  entrance,  as  if  the 
soul,  opposed  or  indifferent,  were  wayside  soil,  on  which  the 
seeds  of  physical,  as  of  moral  blessing,  fell  without  fruit. 

But^  though  He  left  Nazareth  never  to  return,  He  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  time,  preaching  in  the 
villages  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  far  and  near.  The 
whole  theatre  of  His  activity,  however,  in  this  circuit,  as  in 
previous  ones,  was  limited  beyond  ordinary  conception. 
From  north  to  south,  between  Chorazin,  above  Capernaum, 
md  Jezrecl,  in  the  great  plain,  was  only  a  distance  of  ten 
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OHAP.  xLm.  hours,  and  from  east  to  west,  from  Chonudn  to  Cana^  or 
Nazareth,  only  six  or  seven.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a 
space  represented  by  one  or  two  English  counties,  but 
the  seed  sown  on  this  speck  of  ground  is  yet  to  cover  the 
earth  I 

The  apostles  had  now  passed  through  a  lengthened  and 
varied  experience,  and  besides  the  constant  instruction  of 
their  Master's  words  and  life,  had  learned  from  their  own 
hearts  how  great  their  moral  deficiencies  still  were.  Their 
faint-heartedness,  irresoluteness,  and  want  of  faith,  were 
evident,  and  they  were  thus  brought  to  that  modest  self- 
distrust  which  alone  could  fit  them  for  the  heavier  duties 
before  them.  They  were  now  to  rise  from  the  position  of 
dependent  and  simple  followers  and  scholars,^  and  become 
co-workers  with  Jesus,  and  that  not  only  on  the  good  soil 
already  sown,  but^  rather,  on  the  hard  trodden  paths,  the 
stony  ground,  and  that  pre-occupied  by  thorns.  In  Gadara 
and  Nazareth,  they  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  oppoBite 
aspects  of  unbelief;  in  the  one,  that  of  common  natural 
selfishness  and  harshness;  in  the  other,  that  of  proud  perverted 
fanaticism.  After  long  wanderings  and  continuous  trials,  the 
Twelve  were  now,  in  their  Master's  opinion,  in  a  measure 
prepared  to  work  by  themselves*  in  spreading  the  New 
Kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  interested  pro- 
fessional classes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  hear  the 
new  teaching  was  unabated.  Multitudes  followed  Jesus 
wherever  He  appeared ;  the  8}Tiagogues  still  ofiered  access 
to  the  whole  population  each  Sabbath,  and  in  all  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  ,waa 
the  great  topic  of  conversation. 

The  times  moreover,  were  exciting.  The  whole  country 
rang  with  the  story  of  a  massacre  of  Galila^ans  by  Pilate,  at 
the  last  Feast  of  Tabernacles — ^perhaps,  at  the  same  tumult 
in  which  Joseph  Barabbas  was  arrested  as  a  ringleader,  to  be 

•  Ew»id.T.9L  afterwards  freed  instead  of  Jesus.  ^  Pilate  waa  always  read\ 
to  shed  the  blood  of  a  people  he  hated,  and  the  hot-blooded 
Galilajans,  ever  ready  to  take  affront  at  the  hated  infidels, 
gave  him  only  too  many  excuses  for  violence.  They  had  a 
standing  grievance  in  the  sacrifices  offered  daily  for  the 
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Empire  and  the  Emperor,*^  and  at  the  presence  of  a  Roman  ceap.  xmi. 
garrison  and  Roman  pickets  at  the  Temple,  during  the  *  ^^^^^J^eo, 
feasts,  to  keep  the  peace,  as  Turkish  soldiers  do  at  this 
day,  during  Easter,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  Pilate  had  given  special  offence,  at  this  time,  by  appro- 
priating part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  derived  from 
the  Temple  tax  levied  on  all  Jews  over  the  world,  and 
amounting  to  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate — to  defray  the  cost 
of  great  conduits  he  had  begun  for  the  better  supply  of  Jeru- 
salem with  water.  Stirred  up  by  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
the  people  had  besieged  the  government  house  when  Pilate 
came  up  to  the  city  at  the  feast,  and  with  loud  continuous 
cries  had  demanded  that  the  works  be  given  up.  Seditious 
words  against  himself,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
had  not  been  wanting.  He  had  more  than  once  been  forced 
to  yield  to  such  clamour,  but  this  time  determined  to  put  it 
do\\Ti.  Numbers  of  soldiers,  in  plain  clothes,  and  armed 
only  with  clubs,  surrounded  the  vast  mob,  and  used  their 
cudgels  so  remorselessly  that  many,  both  of  the  innocent  and 
jruUty,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  very  precincts  of  the 
Temple  were  invaded  by  the  legionaries,  and  some  pilgrims 
who  were  so  poor  that  they  were  slaying  their  own  sacrifices, 
were  struck  down  while  doing  so,  their  blood  mingling  with 
that  of  the  beasts  they  were  preparing  for  the  priests,^  and 
thus  polluting  the  House  of  God.^*  It  was  an  unprecedented  ^  ^j^  ^ 
outrage,  and  filled  every  breast  in  Judea  and  Galilee  with  •^•••* 
the  wildest  indignation,  though  such  brawls  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.^*  The  excitement  had  even  penetrated  the'  ESiiJ'T'io' 
palace  at  Tiberias,  and  kindled  bitter  ill-feeling  in  Antipas 
towards  Pilate,  for  the  men  slain  were  Galilasan  subjects. 

Another  misfortune  had  happened  in  Jerusalem  a  short 
time  befora  A  tower,  apparently  on  the  top  of  Ophel, 
near  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  opposite  Siloam,  had 
fallen — perhaps  one  of  the  buildings  connected  with  Pilate's 
pul>lic-spirited  steps  to  bring  water  to  the  Holy  City — and 
eighteen  men  had  been  buried  beneath  it ;  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  as  a  judgment  of  God,  for  their  having  helped 
the  sacrilegious  undertaking.^ 

The  cry  for  a  national  rising  to  avenge  the  murdered 
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JHAF.  xuiL  pilgrims  doubtless  rose  on  every  side,  but  Jesus  did  not  sano' 
tion  it  for  a  moment.  He  saw  the  arm  of  God  even  in  the 
hated  Romans,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  tower,  and,  instead  of 
sympathizing  with  them  for  the  one,  and  joining  in  a  cry  fop 
insurrection  for  the  other,  told  His  astonished  hearers  that 
the  same  horrora  were  like  to  fall  on  the  whole  nation. 
"  Suppose  ye,"  He  asked,  "  that  these  Galilaeans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galilaeans,  because  they  have  suffered  such 
things?  I  tell  you  nay,  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
oil  perish  in  like  manner.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom 
the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  killed  them,  suppose  ye  that 
they  were  sinners  above  all  the  men  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem? 
I  tell  you  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  will  all  perish  in 
the  same  manner."  "  Israel,"  He  added,  "  is  like  a  fig-tree, 
planted  by  a  man  in  his  vineyard,  which  year  after  year  bore 
no  fruit.^  Wearied  by  its  barrenness,  the  householder  was 
determined  to  cut  it  down,  and  it  was  now  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  the  vine-drcsser,  only  for  another  year,  to 
give  it  a  last  respite.     After  that,  if  it  still  bore  no  fruit,  he 

»  Liikoia.i-9.  would  cut  it  down,  as  merely  cumbering  the  ground. ^^^  That 
year  of  merciful  delay  was  the  passing  moment  of  His  own 
presence  and  work  among  them.  The  nation  had  given  itsell 
up  to  a  wild  dream,  that  would  end  in  its  ruin.  Led  by  the 
priests  and  Rabbis,  it  trusted  that  God  would  appear  on  its 
behalf,  and  by  a  political  revolution  overthrow  the  hated 
foreign  domination.  The  fruits  of  repentance  and  faith, 
which  God  required,  were  still  wanting.  As  the  vine-dresser, 
Jesus  had  done  all  possible  to  win  them  to  a  better  frame. 
He  had  warned,  besought,  counselled;  but  they  were  wedded 
to  their  sins  and  their  sinful  pride.  His  peaceful  kingdom 
offered  them  the  only  escape  from  ruin,  here  and  hereafter ; 
but  as  a  nation,  they  were  more  and  more  turning  towards 
the  worldly  schemes  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  and  lent 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  of  spiritual  self-reform.  Con- 
tinuance in  this  course  would  bring  the  fate  of  those  they 
now  lamented  on  the  whole  race.  If  they  rejected  IDra, 
God  would  erelong  destroy  them  as  a  people." 

There  was  still  another  matter  agitating  all  minds,  and 
helping  to  keep  up  the  volcanic  excitement  of  the  country 
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John  lay  still  a  prisoner,  in  the  black  fortress  of  Machaerus,  chap,  ma 
almost  within  sight,  and  each  day  men  wondered  if  Antipas 
had  yet  dared  to  put  him  to  death. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  crowds  following  Jesus 
would  have  touched  a  heart  so  tender,  but  their  wild  despair 
and  religious  enthusiasm  made  the  sight  of  them  doubly 
affecting.  Might  they  not  be  won  to  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  glad  tidings  ?  They  seemed  to  Him,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
like  a  great  flock  needing  many  shepherds,  but  with  none; 
footsore  with  long  travel,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither, 
with  no  one  to  lead  them  to  the  still  waters  and  green  pas- 
tures. "The  harvest"  said  He  to  His  disciples,  "is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  har- 
vest" There  were  multitudes  to  be  won  for  the  New  King- 
dom,— ^multitudes  prepared  to  hear,  for  their  spirits  were 
broken  under  personal  and  national  sorrow.  But  the  number 
of  right  teachers  was  small.  *^ 

He  decided,  therefore,  to  delay  no  longer  sending  forth  the 
Twelve.  Calling  them  together.  He  told  them  His  purpose, 
und  fitted  them  to  carry  it  out.  As  a  proof  of  their  mission 
from  Him,  He  invested  them  with  authority  over  spirits,  and 
gave  them  power  to  heal  diseases.  They  were  to  confine 
themselves  for  the  present  to  Jewish  districts,  avoiding 
Samaritan  towns,  and  not  entering  On  the  road  to  heathen 
parts.  Galilee  itself  was  thus  virtually  their  field  of  labour, 
for  heathenism  had  a  footing  in  every  place  round  it,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  them  lay  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella, 
Scjrthopolis,  and  even  Sepphoris,  with  heathen  worship,  in 
Uieir  midst.  Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  not  to  be  thought 
o£  The  simple  Galilajans  would  be  a  better  beginning  for 
the  Apostles  than  the  dark  bigoted  population  of  the  south. 
One  day  they  would  be  free  to  visit  Samaria,^^  as  He  Him- »  rurrer.fia 
self  had  already.  Meanwhile  they  must  not  stir  up  Jewish  ^f  i^i- 
hatred  by  going  to  either  Samaritans  or  heathens.  More- 
over, their  own  Jewish  prejudices  unfitted  them  for  a  mission 
to  any  but  Jews,  for,  even  after  this,  the  first  signs  of  hostility 
made  John  wish  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  they  wer«  not  fit  as  yet  to  handle  aright  the 
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oHARxiju.  many  questions  such  a  journey  would  elicit     Besides,  Israel 
must  have  another  year  in  which  to  bring  forth  fruit ;  and 

•  E««nLii.BM.  withaL  it  was  their  first  independent  iourney.^® 

The  burden  of  their  preaching  was  to  be  the  repetition  of 
that  of  John,  and  of  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  began.     "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."    Like  John,   they  wert 
heralds,  to  prepare  the  way.     "Heal  the  sick,"  said  He, 
"  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  lepers,  cast  out  demons."  They  had 
received   their  miraculous  gifts  freely,  and  must  dispense 
them  as  fireely.*    Their  equipment  was  to  be  of  the  simplest, 
for  superfluity  diverted  the  mind  from  their  great  object,  and 
made  an  extra  burden  which  would  only  hinder  them  on 
their  journeys.   It  became  them,  also,  by  their  humble  guise, 
to  disarm  the  suspicion  of  worldliness,  and  to  show  their  im- 
plicit trust  in  God.     They  were  to  take  no  money ;  not  even 
any  copper  coin,  in  their  girdles — ^the  usual  Eastern  purse ; 
nor  a  wallet  for  their  food  by  the  way ;  nor  two  under  gar- 
ments, but  were  to  wear  only  one ;  nor  were  they  to  have 
shoes,  which  looked  like  luxury,  but  only  the  sandals  of  the 
common  people,  and  they  were  to  have  only  one  staff." 
They  were  to  go  as  the  peasants  of  Palestine  often  do  yet, 
trusting'to  hospitality  for  food  and  shelter ;  offering  in  their 
simplicity  a  striking    contrast  to  the  flowing  robes   and 
bright  colours  of  the  population  at  large.     But  they  were  not 
to  go  alone.     Each  must  have  a  companion,  to  accustom 
them  to  brotherly  communion,  to  give  counsel  and  help  to 
each  other  in  difficulties,  and  to  cheer  each  other  on  the  way. 
We  may  fancy  that  Peter  was  sent  with  Andrew,  James 
with  John,  Philip  with  Bartholomew,  the  grave  Thomas  with 
the  practical  Matthew,  James  the  Small  with  Judas  the  Brave- 
hearted,  and  Simon  the  Zealot  with  Judas  Iscariot;    the 
brother  with  the  brother ;  the  friend  with  the  friend;  the 
ascalous  with  the  cold« 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  sjmagogues  in  their  instruc* 
lions  ;  it  may  be,  because  the  Apostles  were  not  yet  confi- 
dent enough  to  come  forward  so  publicly.  It  was  to  be  o 
house  to  house  mission.  While  every  traveller,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  greeted  his  acquaintances  with 
laborious  formality,  raising  the  hand  from  the  heart  to  the 
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forehead,  and  then  lajdng  it  in  the  right  hand  of  the  person  CHA^jma 
met;  even,  according  to  circumstances,  bowing  thrice,  op 
as  many  as  seven  times ;  they  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in 
any  greetings  by  the*  way.  Time  was  too  precious,  and 
their  mission  too  earnest  for  empty  courtesies.  On  entering 
a  town  or  village,  they  were  to  make  inquiries,  to  guard 
against  their  seeking  hospitality  from  the  unworthy,  but 
having  once  become  guests,  they  were  to  stay  in  the  same 
family  till  they  left  the  place.  They  were  to  enter  the 
dwelling  which  heartily  welcomed  them,  with  a  prayer  for 
its  peace.*^  Any  house  or  city,  however,  that  refused  to 
receive  them,  was  to  be  treated  openly  as  heathen,  by  their 
shaking  off  its  dust  from  their  feet  as  they  left  it^  But 
woe  to  such  as  brought  down  this  wrath ;  it  would  be  better 
at  the  last  day  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for  the  Gali* 
lajan  village  in  such  a  case  I 

To  these  directions  for  the  way  Jesus  added  warnings 
that  might  have  well  filled  with  dismay  men  less  devoted. 
He  predicted  for  them  only  persecution  and  universal  hatred, 
jails,  public  whipping,  and  even  death,  but  cheered  them 
bj  tlie  promise  that  their  brave  and  faithful  confession 
of  faith  in  Him,  before  governors  and  kings,  would  serve 
His  cause,  and  that  endurance  to  the  end  would  secure  their 
eternal  salvation.  They  would  be  like  helpless  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  treacherous  wolves.^^  Even  their  work  would  be  »•  TrfainBii,i58 
different  from  what  they  might  expect.  To  day  it  was  an  £JJ?s» 
olive-branch ;  to-morrow  it  would  be  a  sword.  Instead  of 
peace,  it  would  divide  households  and  communities,  and  turn 
the  closest  relations  into  deadly  enemies.P  They  would  need 
to  labour  diligently,  for  before  they  had  gone  over  all  the 
towns  of  Israel,  He  Himself  would  come  to  their  aid  as  the 
risen  and  glorified  Messiah.  They  might  expect  slander, 
for  He  Himself  had  been  charged  with  being  in  league  with 
the  devil,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  fare  better.^^  They «  awiwr.  l 
were,  however,  to  be  stout  of  heart,  for  the  Providence  that 
watches  the  birds  of  the  air  would  keep  them  safe.^  He  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  this  world,  but  if  they  confessed  Him 
here  He  would  confess  them,  in  the  great  day,  before  His 
Father.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  denied  Him,  He  would, 
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ogAp.xLm.  on  that  day,  deny  them.  He  frankly  demanded  a  loyalty 
so  supreme  and  undivided,  that  the  most  sacred  claims  ol 
blood  were  to  be  subordinated  to  it.  Instead  of  receiving 
honours,  He  told  them  that  they  might  expect  to  be  cruci- 

«  Qodwyn,  209.  ficd,  as  Hc  would  be.^^  To  save  this  life  by  denying  Him 
would  be  to  lose  the  life  to  come ;  but  to  lose  it  by  fidelity 

■  schieiep.      to  Him,  was  to  find  life  etemal.^^     Amidst  all  this  dark 

macher'a  .    •  , 

lSS***"'     anticipation,    they  need  not   fear   for  their   bodily  wants, 
for  the  greater  the  danger  braved  the  greater  would  be  the 
"  Nork,  <&      reward  in  His  kingdom  to  those  who  showed  them  favour,^ 
and  this  would  always  secure  them  friends. 

Such  an  address,  under  such  circumstances,  was  assuredly 
never  given  before  or  since.  To  propose  to  found  a  king- 
dom by  the  services  of  men,  who,  as  their  reward,  would 
meet  only  shame,  torture,  and  death ;  to  claim  from  them 
an  absolute  devotion,  from  mere  personal  reverence  and 
love,  with  no  prospects  of  reward  except  those  of  another 
world ;  and  to  launch  an  enterprise  thus  supported  only  by 
moral  influences,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  all  the 
authority  of  the  day,  simply  to  win  men  to  righteousness 
by  the  display  of  pure,  unselfish  devotion  to  their  good, 
astounds  us  by  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  conception. 

No  details  are  given  of  the  mission,  except  that  the  Twelve 
went  on  a  lengthened  circuit  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  preaching  the  need  of  repentance,  and  the  glad 
"  ibrtc  $,  Ml  tidings  of  the  New  Kingdom  ;^*  and  that  their  ministry  was 
accompanied  by  miraculous  works  of  mercy — ^the  casting  out 
devils,  and  the  anointing  many  sick  with  oil,  and  healing 
them — ^which  were  themselves  proofs  of  their  higher  success, 
since  such  wonders  were,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
Master,  wrought  only  when  there  was  a  measure  of  faith/ 

How  long  this  mission  lasted  is  uncertain.  It  may  have 
embraced  weeks,  or  have  extended  over  months,  though,  as 
the  first  journey  of  the  Twelve,  alone,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  protracted.  The  success  must  have  been  unusual, 
for,  as  they  appeared,  two  by  two,  in  the  villages  of  Galilee, 
the  name  of  Jesus  was  on  every  tongue,  and  penetrated  even 
the  gilded  saloons  of  the  hated  Roman  palace  of  Antipas,  at 
Tiberias.     Jesus,  Himself,  had  not  been  idle  while  His  fol- 
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lowers  were  away,  for  their  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  opap.xuu 
new,  solitary  journey,  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  various 
cities.^    His  name  was  thus  spread  abroad  everywhere,  and"  Mattn.i. 

IT*         1     •  1  •'  '  14. 1, 2,  ft— If 

llis  claims  and  character  discussed  by  all.  He  had  been  J5?*-»!^ 
nearly  two  years  before  the  world,  and  had  steadily  risen  in  ^"^'••^'^ 
popular  favour ;  in  spite  of  the  hierarchical  party.  His 
claims  became  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  Hitherto 
the  most  opposite  view^s  had  perplexed  all  alike.  More  than 
all  men,  Antipas  felt  his  eyes  irresistibly  fixed  on  Him,  for 
his  conscience  was  ill  at  ease.  He  had  at  last  put  John  to 
death,  and,  true  to  his  superstitious  and  weak  nature,  con- 
cluded that  Jesus  was  no  other  than  the  murdered  Baptist 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  clothed  with  the  awful  powers  of 
the  invisible  world.  Since  that  dear  head  had  fallen,  the 
weak  and  crafty  worldling  had  hoped  for  peace  and  security, 
but  an  awful  echo  of  the  voice  he  had  silenced  sounded 
louder  and  more  terrible,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  at  his  very 
doors.  He  was  now  again  in  Tiberias,  and  the  wide  disper- 
sion of  a  whole  band  of  preachers  of  the  same  apparently 
revolutionary  Kingdom,  in  his  immediate  territory,  seemed 
a  designed  defiance  of  his  violence  at  Machaerus,  and  its 
counterstroke  It  was  certain  that,  when  he  gained  courage 
enough,  he  would  try  to  repeat  the  murder  of  the  first  pro- 
phet by  that  of  the  second.  Suspicion  and  crafty  foresight 
were  his  characteristics.  Jesus  readily,  however,  learned  all 
that  passed  respecting  Himself  in  the  palace,  for  He  had 
follow^ers  in  it,  such  as  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chouza,  and 
Menahem,  the  foster-brother  of  the  tetrarch,  and  He  was  on 
His  guard. 

While  Antipas  thus  interpreted  the  rumours  respecting 
Jesus,  others  formed  an  opinion  hardly  more  acute  or 
thoughtful,  who  took  Him  for  a  second  Elias.  John  and 
Elijah,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  work,  were  men  devoted 
to  the  traditional  and  outward  theocracy:  men  who 
looked  to  the  past.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pro- 
claimed, even  in  His  consecration  sermon  on  the  mountain, 
that  He  devoted  His  life  to  the  founding  a  New  Covenant. 
Their  opinion  was  nearer  the  truth  who  believed  Him  a 
prophet,  though  distance  threw  a  mysterious  glory  round 
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jCATZLia  the  prophets  of  the  past,  which  they  failed  to  realize  of  one 
in  their  midst 

The  news  of  the  death  of  John  seems  to  have  reached 
Jesus  about  the  same  time  as  the  Apostles  returned,  and, 
doubtless,  seemed  the  prediction  of  His  own  fate.  The  prospect 
of  the  cross  had  been  before  His  mind  from  the  first,  for  even  at 
the  Jordan  He  had  been  announced  as  the  Lamb  of  €rod. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  struck  the  key-note  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  he  had  once  and  again  foretold,  more  or  less 
clearly,  that  He  felt  His  path  would  be  towards  a  violent 
death.  It  was  inevitable  that  one  whom  the  interest^  the 
pride,  and  the  reputation  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
authorities  combined  to  proscribe,  must  fall  before  their 
hostility.  Even  the  prophets,  as  a  rule,  had  suffered  violent 
deaths,  though  their  protest  agidnst  the  corruption  of  their 
day  involved  no  condemnation  of  the  religious  economy  of 
the  nation.  But  He  had  committed  Himself  deliberately  to 
principles  fatal  to  the  theocracy ;  for  He  had  violated  tra- 
dition ;  He  had  eaten  with  publicans,  and  He  had  denounced 
the  leaders  of  the  people  as  hypocrites,  blind,  and  wicked. 
It  was  a  life  and  death  matter  for  the  hierarchical  party  to 
try  to  quench  in  His  own  blood  the  fire  He  had  kindled. 

The  meeting  with  the  Apostles  was  likely  pre-arranged, 
and  Jesus  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  or, 

'•  icjtti  &  S3,  perhaps,  of  Tiberias,  ^^  to  effect  it  He  had  been  away  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  His  absence  had  evidently  been  deeply 
felt,  for  multitudes  at  once  gathered  round  Him  again,  as 
soon  as  He  re-itppeared.  Every  village,  far  and  near,  poured 
out  its  population  to  hear  Him  once  more,  and  the  throng 
was  increased  by  the  countless  passing  bands  of  pilgrims  to 

»  jota  «L  4.  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  for  Passover  was  near  at  hand.^^  He 
needed  rest,  and  there  was  much  to  hear  from  the  Twelve,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  have  either  the  rest  or  the  quiet  inter- 
course amidst  such  crowds.     They  had  no  leisure  even  to 

■  Mkrk«.8i.    eat*^    It  was,  moreover,  no  longer  safe  for  Him  to  be  in 

»  Matt  14.  i»-  the  territories  of  Antipas.^^    Taking  the  Twelve  with  Him, 

EStoiioll;:  therefore.  He  crossed  over  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  at  the 

head  of  the  Lake,  going  by  water,  and  landing  at  the  Plain  ol 

Batiha,  under  the  shadow  of  Bethsaida,  or  Julias,  where  He 
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could  hope  for  privacy,  and  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  the  quiet  oHARma 
glens,  with  their  rich  green  slopes,  passing  gradually  into 
the  marshes  round  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
Lake.*^  •i*nd«ii(i 

But  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  escape.  Some  had  seen  Him 
put  oflT,  and  watched  the  direction  of  the  boat  till  they  knew 
that  He  was  making  for  Batiha,  which  was  known  as  one  of 
His  resorts.  It  was  only  six  miles  across  the  water  from 
Capernaum.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  crowds  of  those 
most  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Him  set  out  by  land  for  tho 
spot  The  distance  was  farther  than  by  the  Lake,  but  they 
ran,  afoot,  out  of  all  the  villages,  and  were  waiting  for  Him 
when  He  arrived.  He  had  come  for  rest,  but  it  was  denied 
Him  now  as  at  other  times.  Looking  up  as  the  boat  touched 
the  shore,  the  slopes  were  alive  with  multitudes  who  showed 
by  their  very  presence  that  they  felt  themselves  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  evil  times,  the  restless  uneasiness 
of  all,  the  high  religious  excitement,  the  darkness  of  their 
spiritual  condition,  and  the  equal  misery  of  their  national 
prospects,  combined  to  touch  His  soul  with  pity.  They  had 
brought  all  the  sick  who  could  be  carried,  or  who  could 
come,  and  as  He  passed  through  the  crowds  He  healed  them 
bj'  a  word  or  touch.  They  had  greater  wants,  however,  than 
bodily  healing,  and  He  could  not  let  them  go  away  un« 
comforted.  Ascending  the  hill-side,  and  gathering  the  vast 
throng  before  Him,  He  "spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  taught  them  many  things." 

The  day  was  spent  in  this  arduous  labour,  but  the  people 
still  lingered.  They  had  been  fed  with  the  bread  of  truth, 
and  seemed  indifferent,  for  the  time,  to  anything  besides. 
Poor  shepherdless  sheep  I  it  was  His  delight,  as  the  Good 
ShephfTd,  to  lead  them  to  rich  pastures,  and  as  they  sat  and 
stood  round  Him,  they  forgot  their  bodily  wants  in  the 
beauty  and  power  of  His  words. 

It  was  now  towards  evening,  and  the  company  showed  no 
signs  of  dispersiiig.^^     Food  could  not  be  had  in  that  lonely  n  labttiiH 
place,  and  theTwelve,  afraid  on  this  and  perhaps  other  grounds, 
anxiously  urged  Jesus  to  send  them  away,  that  they  might 
buy  bread  in  the  country  round.     To  their  astonishment, 
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qgAF.  xLm.  however,  He  told  them  they  must  themselves  supply  them, 
it  would  never  do  to  dismiss  them  hungry:  they  might 
faint  by  the  way.  No  more  impossible  request  could  have 
been  made.  Between  thirty  and  forty  pounds'  worth  ol 
bread,  at  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  would  be  needed 

•  i6ha«.7.      to  give  each  even  an  insufficient  share.*^'    They  could  not 

understand  Him.  Andrew,  perhaps  tlie  provider  for  the 
band,  could  only  demonstrate  theb  helplessness  by  saving 
that  the  lad  in  attendance  on  them  had  only  five  loaves  of 
common  barley  bread — the  food  of  the  poor — and  two 
small  fishes,  but  what,  he  added,  were  they  among  so 
many? 

"  Make  the  men  sit  down,"  said  Jesus.  It  was  in  Nisan, 
**  the  month  of  flowers,"  an4  the  slopes  were  rich  with  the 
soft  green  of  the  spring  grass — that  simplest  and  most 
touching  lesson  of  the  care  of  God  for  all  nature.  The 
Twelve  presently  divided  the  vast  multitude  into  companies 
of  fifties  and  hundreds,  reminding  St  Peter,  long  after,  from 
the  bright  colours  of  their  Eastern  dl'csses,  of  the  flower-beds 
of  a  great  garden.* 

This  done,  like  the  great  Father  of  the  far-sti*etching  house- 
hold, Jesus  took  the  bread  and  the  fishes,  and  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  use,"  and 

•  Lnke  12. 16.  giviug  thanks  for  them,^  as  was  customary  before  all  meals, 

proceeded  to  hand  portions  to  the  disciples,  who,  in  turn, 
M  s  Kixi«i4.4i.  gave  them  to  the  crowd.  Elisha^*  had  once  fed  a  hundred 
men  with  twenty  loaves,  and  increased  the  oil  in  the  widow*8 
cruse,  and  Elijah  had  made  the  bread  and  the  oil  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  endure  till  the  Lord  sent  rain  on  the 
earth.  But  Christ,  from  three  loaves  and  two  small  fishes, 
not  only  satisfied  the  hunger  of  five  thousand  men,  besides 
■  iifttt.2i.n.  women  and  children,^^  but  did  it  so  royally  that  the  frag- 
ments that  remained  were  enough  to  fill  twelve  of  the  little 
baskets  in  which  Passover  pilgrims  and  other  Jews  were  wont 
to  carry  their  provisions  for  the  way.*  More  was  left  than 
there  had  been  at  first  1 

Jesus  had  thus  supplied  the  wants  of  the  needy,  in  a  way 
the  full  significance  of  w^hich  was  as  yet  far  beyond  what 
the  disciples  either  understood  or  dreamed,  for   He  had 
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shown  how  there  dwelt  in  Him  a  virtue  sufficient  to  meet  otap.  xun 
all  higher  wants,  as  well  as  the  lower,  so  that  none  who  be- 
lieved in  Him  would  ever  have  either  hunger  or  thirst  of  soul 
any  longer,  but  would  find  in  Him  their  all.^^     Had  theyMjohncw^ 
known  it.  He  had  shown  them  that  He  Himself  was  the 
Bread  of  Life,  that  came  do^vn  from  Heaven.^^    But  they  at"  ver.4L<fc 
least  knew  how  much  they  came  short  of  a  lofty  faith,  which, 
in  loving  trust,  despairs  least  when  the  need  is  greatest,  and 
in  the  strength  of  which  all  is  doubled  by  joyful  imparting, 
while  abundance  remains  instead  of  want^^  «  ewim,  v.  mi 

The  effect  on  the  multitude  was  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Murmurs  ran  through  the  excited  throng, 
that  Jesus  must  be  the  expected  prophet — ^the  Messiah. 
Like  Moses,  He  had  fed  Israel  by  a  miracle,  in  the  wilderness, 
which  the  Rabbis  said  the  Messiah  would  do.  Surely  He 
would  manifest  Himself  now,  if  they  put  Him  at  their 
head?  They  had  no  higher  idea  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom than  the  outward  and  political,  and  would  hasten  its 
advent  by  forcing  Him,  if  possible,  to  proclaim  Himself 
King,  and  thus  open  the  longed-for  war  with  the  hated 
Romans,  in  which  God  would  appear  on  their  behalf. 

Material  power,  not  moral  preparation,  was  the  national 
conception  of  the  path  to  the  Messianic  triumph.  The 
Rabbis  and  the  people  had  decided  for  themselves  the  way 
in  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  was  to  show  itself,  but  be- 
tween their  views  and  those  of  Jesus  there  was  a  great  gulf. 
He  would  not  use  force,  and  they  were  bent  on  it.  His 
refiisal  to  carry  out  their  plan  made  opposition  inevitable, 
and  it  necessarily  grew  deeper  each  day  as  that  refusal 
became  more  clearly  final. 

While  visions  of  national  splendour  dazzled  the  thoughts 
of  His  countrymen,  the  ideal  of  greatness  for  Himself  and 
them  lay  with  Jesus  in  humiliation.  His  path  was  in  the 
lowly  valleys,  not  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  He 
aimed  only  to  find  the  humble  and  needy,  to  seek  the  lost, 
to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served.  Hiding  His  glory  in  out- 
ward lowliness,  and  never  seeking  honour  from  men,  He 
had,  throughout,  identified  His  will  ^vith  that  of  God,  with 
a  self-restraint  which  showed  the  grandest  force  of  wilL 
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cgAP.xLHL  The  outward  and  material  were  indifferent  to  Him,  and 
utterly  opposed  to  the  divine  purpose,  if  made  an  aim  in 
connection  with  His  work.  The  reign  of  God  in  His  own 
soul  was  the  perfect  realization  of  the  only  kingdom  He 
sought  to  found  in  the  souls  of  men  at  large,  and  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  vulgar  parade  of  an  eaithly 

»  uumaon,  tf.  royalty.'^ 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  He  perceived  the  design  of  the 
crowd  to  force  Him  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  to  instal  BQm 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  national  insurrection,  He 
hurriedly  left  them,  and  went  into  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
beyond  their  reach.  But  that  He  had  declined  to  be  led  by 
them  to  the  throne  of  David,  in  their  way,  was,  in  reality, 
a  step  towards  the  Cross.  The  very  proposal  was  a  fore- 
shadowing of  His  final  rejection  and  violent  death.  The 
solitude  of  the  mountains  was  His  fittest  retreat,  to  strengthen 
Himself  against  this  new  assault  of  the  temptation  He  had 
BO  often  repelled,  and  to  gird  up  His  soul  for  the  trials  that 
lay  in  His  path. 

At  the  first  signs  of  tumult  among  the  people.  He  had  sent 
off  the  Twelve  to  cross  the  Lake  again  at  once,  to  the  Beth- 

•►  Matt  14. »-  saida  near  Capernaum,*^  while  He  dismissed  the  multitudes. 
S?w.It^J:  They  had  waited  for  Him  till  night  fell,  but,  at  last,  as  He 
did  not  come,  they  set  off  without  Him.  As  they  rowed,  how- 
ever, a  sudden  squall,  blowing  every  way,  struck  down  on 
the  Lake  from  the  hills  around,  and  caught  their  boat.  It 
was  the  last  watch  of  the  night — between  three  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  wild  morning,  and  the  weary  boatmen  had 
been  toiling  at  their  oars  since  the  night  before,  but  though 
the  whole  distance  to  be  rowed  was  only  six  miles,  they  had 
only  made  two-thirds  of  the  way.  Jesus  was  not  with  them 
to  still  the  wind,  and  their  own  strength  and  skill  had  availed 
little.  But  suddenly,  close  to  the  boat,  they  saw  through 
the  gleam  of  the  water  and  the  broken  light  of  the  stars,  a 
human  form  walking  on  the  sea.  The  sight  would  have 
troubled  men  less  superstitious  than  simple  fishermen,  and 
made  them  cry  out  in  their  terror.  But  it  was  only  momen- 
tary, for  close  at  hand,  so  that  it  was  heard  above  the  wind 
and  the  waves,  came  the  words,  "Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I:  be 
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not  afraid,"  in  a  voice  which  they  knew  was  that  of  Jesus,  ohap.  xnn. 
Always  impulsive,  the  warm-hearted  Peter  could  not  wait 
till  the  Deliverer  came  among  them.  "  Would  not  his  Master 
Buffer  him  to  come  to  Him  on  the  water  ?  "  Then  followed 
that  touching  incident  which  has  supplied  a  lesson  for  all 
oges ;  the  safe  footing  on  the  waves  while  the  apostle  kept 
His  eyes  fixed  on  his  Lord,  and  the  instant  sinking  when  His 
faith  gave  way — ^an  image  of  His  whole  nature,  and  of  all 
his  future  life.  But  the  saving  hand  was  near,  and  with  the 
gentle  rebuke,  "  0  thou  of  littie  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ?  "  they  were  in  the  boat,  and  as  they  entered,  the  wind 
ceased,  so  that,  presently,  with  easy  sweeps,  their  oars  carried 
them  to  the  shore. 

Like  the  mass  of  men,  the  Twelve  were  slow  at  reasoning 
or  applying  broadly  the  plainest  lesson.  Had  they  realized 
the  greatness  of  the  miracle  they  had  seen  the  day  before, 
even  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the  calming  of  the  wind, 
would  have  seemed  only  what  they  might  have  expected. 
But  their  minds  were  dull  and  unreflecting,  and  their  amaze- 
ment  knew  no  bounds.y  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
oneducated,  that  they  think  without  continuity,  and  forth- 
with relapse  into  stolid  vacuity  after  the  strongest  excite- 
ment. The  miracle  of  the  loaves  had  ceased  to  be  a  wonder, 
for  it  was  some  hours  old.  But  this  new  illustration  of  the 
superhuman  power  of  their  Master  was  so  transcendent, 
that  their  wonder  passed  into  worship.  The  impression, 
like  miany  before,  might  soon  lose  its  force;  but  for  the 
moment  they  were  so  awed  that,  approaching  Him,  they 
kneeled  in  lowliest  reverence,  and,  through  Peter,  ever  their 
spokesman,  paid  Him  homage  in  words  then  first  heard  from 
human  lips — "  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  TUBN  OF  THE  DAT. 

cuAp^Liv    1  IT  HEN  day  broke  on  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  meal  of 

▼  ▼  the  evening  before,  a  number  who  had  slept  in  the 
open  air,  through  the  warm  spring  night,  still  remained  on 
the  spot.  They  had  noticed  that  Jesus  did  not  cross  with 
.  the  Twelve,  and  fancied  that  He  was  still  on  their  side  of  the 
Lake.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  the  boats  which  usually 
carried  over  wood  or  other  commodities,  from  these  eastern 
districts,  had  come  from  Tiberias ;  blown  roughly  on  their 
way  by  the  same  wind  that  had  been  against  the  disciplesi 
In  these,  many,  finding  that  Jesus  had  left  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  took  passage,  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for 

I  j6Nic»-  Him.^  It  was  one  of  the  days  of  synagogue  worship — 
Jilonday  or  Thursday — and  they  met  Him  on  His  way  to 

•  johm «.  M.  the  synagogue,  to  which  they  accordingly  went  with  Him,* 
w.""  Excitement  was  at  its  heisrht.     News  of  His  arrival  had 

Mark  C  S3-~  P 

"•  spread  far  and  near,  and  His  way  was  hindered  by  crowds, 

who  had,  as  usual,  brought  their  sick  to  the  streets  through 
which  He  was  passing,  in  hope  of  His  healing  them. 

Tlie  incidents  of  the  preceding  day  might  well  have  raised 
desires  for  the  higher  spiritual  food  which  even  the  Rabbis 
taught  them  to  expect  from  the  Messiah.  But  they  felt  nothing 
higher  than  vulgar  wonder,  and  came  after  Jesus  in  hopes 
of  further  advantages  of  the  same  kind,  and,  above  all,  that 
they  would  still  find  in  Him  a  second  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
to  lead  them  against  the  Romans.  A  few,  doubtless,  had 
worthier  thoughts,  but,  to  the  mass,  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
was  as  gross  as  Mahomet's  paradise.  They  were  to  be 
gathered  together  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  satisfy  themselves  all  their  days,  with  houses  of  precious 
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stones,  beds  of  silk,  and  rivers  flowing  with  wine,  and  spicy  ohap.xov. 
oil  for  all.*  It  was  that  He  might  ffain  all  this  for  them »  w^fhtfoot^Hai 
that  they  had  wished  to  set  Him  up  as  kmg. 

Feeling  how  utterly  He  and  they  were  at  variance,  Jesus 
resolved  to  enter  into  no  irrelevant  conversation  with  them, 
and  waiving  aside  a  question  as  to  His  crossing  the  Lake,  at 
once  pointed  out  tlieir  misapprehension  respecting  Him,  and 
urged  them  not  to  set  their  hearts  on  the  perishable  food  of 
the  body,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  that  food  of  the  soul 
which  secures  eternal  life.  So  long  as  they  did  not  seek 
this  beyond  all  things  else,  they  missed  their  highest  advan- 
tage. As  the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — accredited  from 
God  the  Father  by  His  wondrous  works,*  He  was  appointed  •  J<*nfi.» 
to  give  them  this  heavenly  food,  and  would  do  so  if  they 
showed  a  sincere  desire  for  it  by  becoming  His  disciples.*       *  Joim«.sBL 

The  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  teach  by  metaphors,  and 
the  people  saw  at  once  that  He  alluded  to  some  religious 
duty.  What  it  was,  however,  they  did  not  understand,  but 
fancied  He  referred  to  some  special  works  appointed  by 
Crod.®*  As  Jews,  they  had  been  painfully  keeping  all  the*  Jo»m«.ML 
Itabbinical  precepts,  in  the  belief  that  their  doing  so  gave 
Ihem  a  claim  above.  Yet,  if  He  had  some  additional  in- 
junctions, they  were  willing  to  add  them  to  the  rest,  that 
they  might  legally  qualify  themselves  for  a  share  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  a  right,^  But,  instead  of  multiplied »  Lathwiixa 
observances.  He  startled  them  by  announcing  that  citizen- 
ship in  the  New  Theocracy  required  no  more  than  their 
believing  in  Him,  as  sent  from  the  Father.  In  this  lay  all, 
for  the  manifold  "  works  of  God  "  would  spring  naturally 

from  it®  •  Lttckcttwi 

Those  of  the  crowd  around  who  had  not  seen  the  miracle 
of  the  day  before  had,  doubtless,  ere  this,  heard  of  it     It 
had  been  an  amazing  proof  of  supernatural  power,  but  their 
craving  fop  wonders  demanded  something  still  more  astound- 
ing, as  a  justification  of  His  claim  to  be  "  the  Sent  of  the 
Blather."    A  voice,^  perhaps  that  of  some  open  opponent — ^for  •  Jh^'^'J^J'^^JJ 
the  Rabbis  had  taken  care  to  be  present — therefore  broke  in,    tS^^tii?^ 
apparently  half  mocking,  with  the  question,  "  What  *  sign '   ifC'S^hei* 
He  had  to  show,  that  they  might  see  it,  and  believe  Him  ? 
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cKAiMnjv.  Moses  proved  his  authority  by  stupendous  *  signs/  What 
sign  worthy  the  name  do  you  do,  to  show  your  right  to  intro- 
duce new  laws,  in  addition  to  his,  or  in  their  room?  Our 
fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  is  written,  *  He 

«  Ezod.ie.4.  gave  them  bread  fjpom  heaven  to  eat.'^^  What  voucher  as 
great  as  this  do  you  offer  ?  " 

The  miracle  of  the  manna  had  become  a  subject  of  the 
proudest  remembrances  and  fondest  legends  of  the  nation. 
"  God,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  made  manna  to  descend  for 
them,  in  which  were  all  manner  of  tastes.  Every  Israelite 
found  in  it  what  best  pleased  him.     The  young  tasted  bread, 

u  ughtfooi.     the  old  honey,  and  the  children  oil."^^     It  had  even  become  a 
^  fixed  belief  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  sig- 

nalize His  advent  by  a  repetition  of  this  stupendous  miracle. 
"  As  the  first  Saviour — ^the  deliverer  from  Eg3rptian  bond- 
age," said  the  Rabbis,  ^^  caused  manna  to  fall  for  Israel  from 
heaven,  so  the  second  Saviour — the  Messiah — ^will  also  cause 

»Pfc.7n«.     manna  to  descend  for  them  once  more,  for  it  is  written,^ 

■  Nork,i74.  * Thcrc  wiU  be  abundance  of  corn  in  the  land.'"^  Mose9 
had  gradually  been  half  deified.     It  was  taught  that  God 

*  25^**  counted  him  of  as  much  value  as  all  Israel^*  Most  believed 
that  he  was  five  grades  in  knowledge  above  all  creatures,  even 
angels.  The  lower  part  of  his  body  was  human ;  the  upper 
divine.  On  his  entrance  to  paradise,  God  left  the  upper 
heavens  and  came  to  him,  and  the  angels  also  came  and 
ministered  to  him,  and  sang  hymns  before  hinu  Even  the 
bun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  came,  and  craved  liberty  firom 
him  to  shine  on  the  world,  which  they  could  not  have  done 
had  he  refused. 

It  was  thus  only  an  expression  of  the  public  feeling  of  the 
day  when  Jesus  was  asked  to  repeat  the  descent  of  manna — 
the  greatest  of  the  miracles  of  Moses.  It  is  in  human  nature, 
but  above  all,  in  Eastern  human  nature,  to  associate  high 
office  and  dignity  with  display  and  outward  circumstance,  and 
what  must  hence  have  been  the  popular  expectations  of  exter- 
nal grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  Messiah,  when  they  saw  a 
demigod  in  Moses,  whom  He  was  to  resemble?  No  demand 
for  overpowering  "signs"  of  the  divine  approval  of  a  claim  to 
be  the  Messiah  could,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  too  great. 
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fix)m  one  whose  outward  appearance,  and  whole  life,  in  other  oharxuv 
respects,  so  entirely  contradicted  the  general  Messianic  antici- 
pations. 

But  Jesus,  at  all  times  resolute  in  withholding  miraculous 
action  for  any  personal  end,  had  no  thought  of  satisfjnng 
their  craving  for  wonders.  "  Moses  indeed,"  said  He, "  gave 
you  manna,  but  it  Was  not  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven.'* 
He  wished  to  draw  them  from  the  merely  outward  miracle  to 
that  far  higher  wonder,  even  then  enacting  before  their  eyes, 
the  free  offer  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven,^*  in  the  offer  of  ••  Liii*a,H.:6 

I  Himself  as  their  Saviour.  The  manna,  He  implied,  could 
only  by  a  figure  be  called  bread  of  Hfeaven,  for  it  was 
material  and  perishable,  and  the  heaven  from  which  it  fell 
was  only  the  visible  sky,  not  that  in  which  God  dweUs. 
Moses  gave  what  was  called  by  a  figure,  "  Bread  of  Heaven," 
but  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven  only  His  Father  could  give, 
and  He  was  giving  it  now.   That  only  can  be  the  true  Bread 

♦  of  God,  which  comes  *^  down  from  the  highest  heaven, — He 
might  have  said,  from  the  pure  heaven  of  His  own  soul,— 
and  gives  life  to  the  world ;  for  with  Jesus,  those  who  had 
not  this  bread  were  spiritually  dead.^^  >•  vaneiM. ». 

"  Master,"  cried  many  voices,  "  give  us  this  bread  hence- 
forth, for  life."  Like  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  the  spring  of 
Unfiwling  Youth  in  Florida,^^  they  thought  that  the  new  gift  «  BMaroii'i 

!•  11  11  1  11  1       UnlladSlaU* 

would  literally  make  them  inunor tal,  and  eagerly  clamoured    *•  "• 
to  have  a  boon  so  feur  in  advance  of  the  mere  barley  loaves 
of  the  day  before. 

"  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  replied  Jesus ;  in  a  moment 
scattering  to  the  winds  their  visions  of  material  plenty  and 
endless  natural  life.     Then,  explaining  Himself,  He  added, 
'*  He  that  comes  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  be- 
lieves on  me  shall  never  thirst     But,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,^^  you  have  not  only  heard  of  me,  but  have  also  seen  >•  v«e». 
me,  and  been  eye-witnesses  of  my  deeds  as  the  Messiah,  and 
yet  you  do  not  believe.     All  whom  the  Father  gives  me  will 
come  to  me.     You  may  resist  my  invitations  or  yield, ^*  but  ■•  johii«.4Ai 
he  who  resists  is  not  given  me  by  my  Father.     Believe  me,    ii»tt.'«.87 
Qc  hur.gering  and  thirsting  soul  that  comes  to  me  will  I  cast 
out  of  my  Kingdom  when  it  is  erected.     How  could  I. 

voTi.  n.  52 
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oHAF.  xLff  ind*»ed,  when  I  have  come  down  firom  heaven,  not  to  act  on 
my  own  human  will,  but  only  to  cany  out  the  will  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  which  is,  in  this  matter, — ^that,  of  all — not 
Jews  alone,  but  all,  without  exception — ^whom  He  has  given 
me  I  should  lose  none,  but  should  raise  them  up  in  the  last 
day— or,  in  other  words,  should  give  them  eternal  life.** 

•  vo»«».  These  words,  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,* 

created  a  great  sensation.  The  congregation,  comprising 
some  Rabbis  and  other  enemies,  had,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Jewish  fashion,  freely  expressed  their  feelings,  and  had 
taken  such  offence  at  His  claim  to  be  the  Bread  that  came 
down  from  heaveVi,  that  their  whispers  and  murmurs  now 
ran  through  the  whole  building.  '*  How  can  He  say  He 
has  come  down  from  heaven?  We  know  His  father  and 
mother.  He  is  from  Nazareth,  and  would  have  us  believe 
He  is  from  God  above.     He  is  mad.    He  has  a  deviL    When 

••  joteiT.w.  the  Messiah  comes,  no  one  will  know  whence  He  is."*^ 
sje^Lro.  "Do  not  murmur  among  yourselves,"  said  Jesus. 
"Natural  sense  is  worth  nothing  in  this  matter — ^it  will 
never  help  you  to  understand  how  I  am  the  True  Bread 
come  down  from  heaven.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  I  can 
say  so,  you  must  submit  yourself  to  the  teaching  and  in- 
fluence of  God :  must  hear  and  learn  what  God  says,  for  it 

a  iMkb  M.  If  tells  us  in  the  prophets — '  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God/  " 
Only  those  thus  taught  come  to  me  or  believe  in  me.  The 
yielding  your  souls  to  God  and  your  rising  thus  to  com- 
munion with  Him  by  spiritual  oneness,  can  alone  lead  to  the 
faith  that  recognizes  the  truth  respecting  me." 

*' Perhaps  you  think,"  He  continued,  to  paraphrase  His 
words,  "  that  to  hear  and  learn  of  God,  you  must  yourselves 
see  Him,  or  commune  directly  with  Him?  If  so,  you 
greatly  err.  To  see  God  immediately,  face  to  face,  is  given 
to  no  mortal  man,  but  only  to  Him  who  is  from  God.  No 
one  but  His  only-begotten  Son,  who  was  in  heaven  and  has 
come  down  thence,  has  seen,  and  now  sees,  the  Father,  and 
reveals  Him  to  man.  Him,  therefore,  the  Son — that  is,  Mb, 
must  you  hear ;  from  Mb  must  you  learn ;  if  you  would  hear 

^  jcbnB.4'n  and  learn  from  God.**  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you.  He  that 
believes  on  me  as — thus — ^the  *  Word  '  and  Ecvealer  of  the 
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Father,  has  everlasting  life.     I,  myself,  am,  as  such,  that  ohar  xlh 

Bread  of  Life  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Your  forefathers 

ate  the  manna  which  Moses  gave  in  the  wilderness,  and 

died ;  but  it  is  the  grand  virtue  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven, 

that  if-  a  man  eat  of  it — ^that  is,  if  he  receive  my  words  into 

his  soul,  he  shall  not  die,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life." 

"  I  am  not  only  the  Life-giving  Bread,"  He  continued, 
"  but  the  Living  Bread,  and  as  all  that  is  living  communicates 
life,  so  whoever  eats  this  only  true  Bread  of  Heaven — ^who- 
ever believes  in  me — ^shall  live  for  ever.  As  the  Living 
Bread  I  will  give  myself — my  flesh — ^that  is,  my  life — for 
the  life  of  the  world." 

He  pointed  thus — m  language  which  His  hearers  could 
have  readily  understood,  had  their  minds  not  been  blinded 
by  opposite  preconceptions — ^to  His  death,  as  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  for  mankind.  This,  He  implied,  must,  above  all,  be 
received,  to  secure  everlasting  life,  for  so,  only,  could  His 
claims  and  authority  be  felt.  He  would  give  His  life  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  men,  as  bread  is  given  for  their  bodily  life : 
the  one  to  be  taken  by  the  soul,  the  other  by  the  body. 

The  idea  of  eating,  as  a  metaphor  for  receiving  spiritual 
benefit,  was  familiar  to  Christ's  hearers,  and  was  as  readily 
understood  as  our  expressions  of  "  devouring  a  book,"  or 
"  drinking  in"  instruction.     In  Isaiah  iii.  1,  the  words  **  the 
whole  stay  of  bread,"  were  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  re- 
ferring to  their  own  teaching,^*  and  they  laid  it  down  as  a  ••  ohMtgm  m 
rule,  that  wherever,  in  Ecclesiastes,  allusion  was  made  to 
food  or  drink,  it  meant  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  practice  of 
good  works.**     It  was  a  sajdng  among  them — "  In  the  time  ■  ladiMn, 
of  the  Messiah  the  Israelites  will  be  fed  by  Him."^*   Nothing    «.  0.4. 
was  more  conmion  in  the  schools  and  synagogues  than  the    ioi.h«.i 
phrases   of  eating  and  drinking,  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
**  Messiah  is  not  likely  to  come  to  Israel,"  said  Hillel,  "  for 
they  have  already  eaten  Him  " — that  is,  greedily  received  His 
wonls*^ — "  in  the  days  of  Hezekian."     A  current  conven-  «  Ligbtfooi, 
tionalism  in  the  synagogues  was  that  the  just  would  "  eat  the    •o?*  ^^  ^ 
Shekinah."     It  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews  to  be  taught  in 
such  metaphorical  language.     Their  Rabbis  never  spoke  in 
plain  words,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jesus  submitted  to 
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QgAP-xLTv.  the  popular  taste,  for  "  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto 

But  nothing  blinds  the  mind  so  much  as  preconceived 
ideaSy  and  di-eams  of  national  glory  had  so  mseparablj 
associated  themselves  with  their  conception  of  the  Messiah, 
that  a  figure,  which  in  other  cases  would  have  created  no 
difficulty,  led  to  violent  discussion,  some  contending  for  the 
literal  sense,  which  they  held  as  a  self-contradiction,  others 
&kvouring  a  metaphorical  explanation.^ 

Instead,  however,  of  answering  the  eager  questions  which 
now  rose,  how  this  could  be,  Jesus,  resolved  to  break  finally 
with  the  gross  outward  ideas  of  His  kingdom  which  pre- 
vailed, only  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  paradox  farther,  by 
adding  that  they  must  not  only  eat  His  flesh,  but  drink  His 
blood — thus  intimating  still  more  clearly  His  violent  death 
and  its  mysterious  virtue  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as 
He  was  hereafter  to  do  still  more  vividly  by  the  abiding 
83anbols  of  the  Last  Supper.  On  no  other  condition  than 
by  making  the  lessons  and  merits  of  that  death  their  own 
could  they  have  eternal  life,  or  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day. 
Without  this  they  were  spiritually  dead.  His  flesh  and 
blood  were  true  spiritual  food ;  the  heavenly  bread  of  the 
soul ;  the  nourishment  of  the  divine  life  within.  The  hearty 
recognition  and  reception  of  this  great  truth  would  create  an 
abiding  and  intimate  communion  between  Him  and  those 
who  thus,  as  it  were,  fed  on  Him  as  their  inner  life.  Living 
in  Him,  He  would  live  and  reign  in  them.  Nay,  as  a  further 
result  of  this  intimate  spiritual  union — this  oneness  of  will 
and  heart  with  Him,  divine  life  would  go  forth  from  Him  to 
those  in  whom  He  found  it,  as  it  came  forth  to  Himself  from 
the  Father.  Then,  with  a  repetition  of  the  original  figure 
of  His  being  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven;  not 
the  manna,  of  which  those  who  ate  were  long  since  dead;  but 
the  bread,  to  eat  which  gave  eternal  life.  He  closed  His 
address. 

The  Baptist  had  spoken  of  the  fan  in  the  hand  of  his  great 
successor:  this  discourse  was  the  realization  of  the  figure. 
Those  who  had  hoped  to  find  a  popular  political  leader  in  Him 
saw  their  dreams  melt  away :  those  who  had  no  true  sympathy 
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for  His  life  and  words  had  an  excuse  for  leavinor  Him.  None  obat.  xlh 
who  were  not  bound  to  Him  by  sincere  loyalty  and  devotion 
had  any  longer  a  motive  for  following  Him.  Fierce  pa- 
triotism burning  for  insurrection,  mean  self-interest  seeking 
worldly  advantage,  and  vulgar  curiosity  craving  excitement, 
were  equally  disappointed.  It  was  the  first  vivid  instance 
of  "  this  ofience  of  the  Cross  " — ^henceforth  to  become  the 
special  stumbling-block  of  the  nation.^  The  wishes  and  •  J2»  \^^ 
hopes  of  the  crowds  who  had  called  themselves  disciples  had 
proved  self-deceptions.  They  expected  from  the  Messiah 
quite  other  favours  than  the  identity  of  spiritual  nature 
symbolized  by  the  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
The  bloody  death  implied  in  the  metaphor  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  their  ideas.  A  lowly  and  suffering 
Messiah  thus  unmistakably  set  before  them  was  revolting  to 
their  national  pride  and  gross  material  tastes.  ^^  We  have 
heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said  some,  a  little  later,  ^^  that  the 
Christ  abideth  for  ever,  and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of  man 
must  be  *  lifted  up,'^ — that  is^  crucified?"  "That  be  far  ••  jobn it. m 
from  Thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee,"  ssdd  even 
Peter  almost  at  the  last,  when  he  heard  from  his  Master's 
lips  of  the  Cross,  so  near  at  hand.^^  The  Messiah  of  popular  «  uatt  le.  n 
conception  would  use  force  to  establish  His  kingdom,  bat 
Jesus,  while  claiming  the  Messiahship,  spoke  only  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Outward  glory  and  material  wealth  were  the  national 
dream :  He  spoke  only  of  inward  purity.  If  He  would  not 
head  them  yvith  Almighty  power,  to  get  Judea  for  the  Jews, 
they  would  not  have  Him.  Their  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  the  exact  opposite  of  His. 

The  discourse  had  been  interrupted  in  its  progress,  and^ 
now,  at  its  close,  the  murmuring  and  whispering  grew  more 
earnest  than  ever.  ^^  This  is  a  hard  saying,"  was  the  general 
feeling,  "  who  can  bear  it  ?  "  "  No  one  could  submit  to  such 
self-denial,"  said  one  ^'  I  don't  understand  it,"  siud  another. 
"  Blasphemy,"  said  a  third  "  He  claims  to  be  Gk)d."  "  He 
is  not  the  Messiah  for  me,"  said  a  fourth.^  Jesus,  now  on 
His  way  out  of  the  synagogue,  noticed  alL  "  Does  what  I 
have  said  offend  you?"  said  He.  "If,  now,  while  I  am  with 
you,  you  think  my  words  hard,  and  stumble  at  them,  what 
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«upxuy,  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  when  I  have  returned  to 
heaven,  whence  I  came,  you  will  still  have  to  eat  my  flesh 
and  driok  my  blood,  to  become^  through  me,  partakers  of 
eternal  life  ?  Do  you  not  see  from  this  that  I  speak  in  meta- 
phor, and  that  you  are  not  to  take  my  words  literally,  but 
in  their  spirit  and  inner  meaning  ?  It  b  not  my  flesh  you 
are  to  eat,  but  my  words,  which  you  have  just'  heard. 
These  you  must  receive  into  your  hearts,  and  they  will 
quicken  you  into  spiritual  life,  for  they  are  spirit  and  life. 
If  you  do  not  believe  on  me  as  the  true  Messiah,  by  His 
death  the  life  of  the  world — ^but  expect  only  a  national 
salvation  from  my  visible  bodily  presence — as  one  who  will 
live  on  earth  for  ever,  and  reign  in  deathless  splendour — 
you  must  find  what  I  have  said  an  offence.  But  he  who 
desires  from  me,  as  the  Messiah,  only  the  hidden  life  of  the 
soul,  its  renewal  in  the  holy  image  of  God,  and  His  reign 
within,  will  find  no  offence  in  any  of  my  words.  The  truths 
I  have  told  you  are  spirit  and  life,  and  quicken  the  soul 
that  receives  them  into  a  heavenly  life  as  bread  quickens  the 
body.  My  mere  outward  natural  life,  as  such,  profits  you 
nothing.  If  my  words  have  been  hard  to  any,  it  is  becausi^ 
they  do  not  believe  in  me,  for  only  the  believing  heart  can 
realize  their  truth." 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  inaugurated  His 
public  ministry,  Jesus  had  contrasted  the  theocratic  forms  of 
pupilage  and  the  letter,  ^vith  the  Law  of  the  New  Kingdom; 
a  law  of  the  spirit  and  liberty.  In  this  address  to  the  people 
He  contrasted  with  the  theocratic  life  in  its  mere  outward- 
ness and  its  slavery  to  forms,  the  new  life  from  God  which 
He  made  known — ^a  life  kindled  and  maintained  by  the 
Spirit  from  above — ^the  gift  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  The 
dead  letter ;  the  outward  material  flesh  ;  He  told  them,  pro- 
fited nothing :  the  form,  the  rite,  the  dogma^  the  institution, 
however  venerable  in  itself — even  His  own  flesh,  as  the 
symbol  of  mere  material  life,  had  no  magic  virtue.  Only 
the  inward  essence,  the  truth  embodied,  the  living  principle, 
the  quickening  spirit  received  into  the  heart,  availed  with 
God,  or  sustained  the  heavenly  life  in  the  souL  The  life- 
giving  Spirit  as  it  flows  from  the  infinite  fulness  of  God,  anrl 
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reproduces  itself  in  the  heart,  was  the  true  manna  of  humanity  ohaf^uv 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  world. 

The  false  enthusiasm  which  had  hitherto  gathered  the 
masses  round  Jesus  was  henceforth  at  an  end,  now  that  their 
worldly  hopes  of  Him  as  the  Messiah  were  exploded*  His  dis- 
oourse  had  finally  undeceived  them.  He  was  founding  a  myste- 
rious spiritual  kingdom :  they  only  cared  for  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  It  became  for  the  first  time  clear  that  no  worldly 
rewards  or  honours  were  to  be  had  by  following  Him,  but 
only  spiritual  gifts  and  benefits,  for  which  most  of  them  cared 
nothing.  They  wanted  to  see  wonders,  to  eat  bread  from 
heaven  that  would  protect  them  from  dying,  and  to  get 
places  and  wealth  in  the  new  kingdom  when  finally  set  up. 
They  had  looked  on  Jesus  as  a  miracle-worker  rather  than  a 
spiritual  Saviour,  and  wished  to  be  healed  rather  by  touch- 
ing His  garments  than  by  sympathy  and  communion  with 
His  Spirit.  But  He  had  come  to  save  sinners,  not  to  work 
miracles,  even  of  healing :  to  be  a  physician  of  souls,  not  of 
bodies.  He  had  disenchanted  the  insincere  and  selfish  who 
had  hitherto  flocked  after  Him,  and  they  forthwith  8h9wed 
their  altered  feelings.  From  the  moment*  of  this  address, 
the  crowds  that  had  thronged  Him  began  to  disappear, 
returning  to  their  homes,  doubtless  in  angry  disappoint- 
ment It  seemed  as  if  He  would  be  entirely  forsaken. 
Could  it  be  that  even  the  Twelve  would  leave  Him  ?  He 
knew  them  too  thoroughly  to  look  for  any  answer  but  an 
earnest  assurance  of  their  loyalty.  Yet  it  was  well  to  put 
them  to  the  test,  and  strengthen  their  faith  by  trying  it.  "  Do 
you,  also,  wish  to  leave  me?"  asked  He.  "To  whom.  Lord, 
shall  we  .go  away?"  answered  Peter,  ever  the  first  to  speak,— 
"  Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life,  and  we*  have  believed  and 
known  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  But  even  in 
the  Twelve,  as  Jesus  knew,  the  fan  had  chaff  to  separate 
fi-ora  the  wheat  "  Did  not  I  myself  choose  you  Twelve  to  be 
specially  my  own,  and  one  (even)  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  Beware 
of  self-confidence.  If  you  think  you  stand,  take  heed  lest 
you  fall  1 "  Eleven,  as  we  know,  refused  to  leave  Him.  Did 
the  first  thought  of  treachery  rise  in  the  mind  of  Judaa 
with  the  blasting  of  worldly  hopes    entertained,  almoBt 
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jHAP. my  unconsciously,  till  now?  His  Master  had  never  before 
spoken  so  plainly.  Henceforth,  to  follow  Him  clearly  meant 
to  give  up  all  worldly  wms  or  prospects,  and  voluntarily 
choose  a  life,  and  it  might  be  a  death,  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  nation  and  the  world — or  act  the  hypocrite 
with  a  faint  hope  of  ulterior  advantage. 

Jesus  had  not  gone  to  the  Passover,  for  it  would  have  been 
«  Jobs  7.  L     unsafe  to  have  shown  Himself  in  Jerusalem.^     His  disciples^ 
^  j'.u^  however,  doubtless  went  up,  for  no  Jew  neglected  to  do  so 


m  jofaBa^ 


>  PKMeMiaiMB  if  possible.^  He  had  now  been  publicly  teaching  for  some 
months  over  a  year  in  Galilee,  and  had  not  revisited  Judea, 

*•  joha  f.  L  except  for  a  few  dayB  at  the  Passover**  before,  since 
His  first  discouraging  circuit^  in  the  south.  The  north  had 
received  Him  with  a  warmth  and  frankness  that  had  won 
His  heart  by  the  contrast  -with  the  cold  self-righteous  bigotry 
of  Judea.  It  had  given  him  the  Twelve,  and  the  ready 
audience  he  had  found  had  enabled  Him  to  make  a  small 
but  healthy  beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The  impulsive, 
excitable  Galilasans  seemed  for  a  time,  indeed,  likely,  almost 
as  a  whole,  to  leave  the  Rabbis  for  His  new  teaching.  But 
the  movement  had  been  checked,  and  the  popular  favour 
chilled  by  the  restless  efforts  of  the  party  threatened.  Weak 
in  the  north,  they  had  sent  word  to  Jerusalem  of  the  success 
of  the  Teacher  from  Nazareth,  whom  the  orthodoxy  of  Judea 
had  refused  to  follow.  The  Rabbis  of  the  capital — ^known 
variously  as  "  the  Pharisees,"  "  Scribes,"  or  Sophenm, — "law- 
yers,"— "masters  of  the  traditions" — "Hakamin  or  wise  men," 
— "  doctors," — "  expounders  of  the  Law," — and  "  disputers" 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles ;  and  the  official  ecclesiastical 
world  at  large — the  priests,  canonists,  and  preachers  ot 
Judaism,  had  their  stronghold  in  the  Temple  courts,  and 
rivalled  the  bigotry  of  the  more  modern  Mollahs  and  Softas 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.  At  the  first  hint  of  danger,  a  depu- 
tation had  been  sent  to  Capernaum,  but  they  had  failed  to 
carry  the  people  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  fix  charges 
on  the  new  Teacher.  He  had  defended  Himself  so  dex> 
terously  against  their  allegations  of  Sabbath-breaking  ana 
blasphemy,  that  tor  the  time  they  retired  discomfited. 
Fresh  news  from  the  north,  however,  had  agtdn  roused  them 
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More  Rabbis  appeared,  sent  by  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  otapjoiv 
to  see  if  the  rash  Innovator  could  not  be  crushed,  and  their 
presence  speedily  led  to  a  further  conflict 

In  the  ti*aining  of  the  Twelve  for  their  future  work  it  was 
necessary,  above  all  things,  to  create  and  foster  the  concep- 
tion of  moral  fireedom ;  for  the  central  point  in  the  contrast 
between  the  New  Kingdom  and  the  old  Theocracy  was  its 
Uberty,  as  opposed  to  the  bondage  to  the  letter  that  had  pre- 
vailed* The  deep  and  pure  religiousness  Christ  demanded 
could  only  flourish  where  the  conscience  was  quickened,  and 
made  responsible  by  a  sense  of  perfect  spiritual  freedom. 
He  had  already  announced  this  great  principle  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  The  Twelve  had  been  disciplined  in  it 
by  their  mission  journeys,  but  new  illustrations  showed, 
day  by  day,  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  hereditary  prejudices,  and  from  Rabbinical 
authority. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  new  Society  was  in  itself  a  break- 
mg  away  from  the  established  theocracy,  and  it  necessarily 
led  to  continually  more  decisive  acts  of  mdependence  and 
separation.  The  Jewish  theologians  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
with  their  pedantic  devotion  to  precedent  and  form,  and 
their  claim  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the  people,  had  to  a 
great  extent  produced  a  mere  outward  religionism  which 
had  weakened  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and  with- 
ered up  all  aspirations  for  spiritual  manhood  and  liberty  of 
thought  They  were  very  popular  as  the  reverend  and  zealous 
defenders  of  the  holy  Law  handed  down  from  the  Fathers, 
almost  from  the  first  They  had  recognized  in  Jesus,  stUl 
more  than  in  His  hated  and  feared  predecessor,  the  Baptist, 
a  deadly  foe,  and  the  success  of  the  new  teaching  in  Galilee 
imperilled  their  influence  if  it  remained  unchecked.  With 
keen  foresight  they  had  sought  to  anticipate  the  danger, 
but  hitherto  had  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  they  had  for 
some  time  past  refrained  from  open  attack,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  secret  hostility  of  dark  hints,  suspicions,  and 
blasphemies,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people.  Till  now, 
however,  Jesus  had  made  no  direct  attack  on  them,  but, 
while  watched  and  assailed,  had  kept  strictly  on  the  defensive- 
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:;hap.  xuv.  Henceforth,  He  took  a  different  course.  To  expose  their 
innuendoes  and  calumnies  was  no  longer  enough.  He  felt 
constrained,  for  the  future,  to  show  that  not  He  but  His 
accusers  were  really  obnoxious  to  the  charges  made  against 
Him  so  recklessly ;  that  not  He  but  they  were  leading  the 
people  from  the  right  way,  and  acting  under  unholy  influence, 
and  that  their  2eal  for  God  was  blind,  not  His. 

A  new  attack  by  them  led  to  this  change.  Reports  of  the 
popular  readiness  to  accept  Him  as  Messianic  King,  and  of 
His  resolute  refusal  to  head  such  a  political  movement,  which 
alone  could  meet  their  own  wishes,  had  doubtless  reached 
Jerusalem,  and  this,  coupled  with  rumours  of  His  innovationa 
and  independence  as  a  religious  reformer,  had  thoroughlj 
alarmed  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem*  Discarding  inveo 
tive,  craft,  or  indirect  approach,  their  deputies  now  came,  no 
longer  to  the  disciples,  but  to  Himself,  with  specific  com- 
plaints, which  the  freedom  of  Eastern  manners,  permitting 
free  access  to  private  life,  had  enabled  them  to  establish. 
The  disciples  had  already  given  offence  by  plucking  and 
rubbing  ears  of  barley  on  the  Sabbath,  and  thus,  as  it  was  hold, 
reaping  and  threshing  on  the  sacred  day ;  but  a  still  graver 
scandal  in  Pharisaic  eyes  had  been  detected  in  their  sitting 
down  to  eat  without  ceremonially  washing  their  hands.  The 
Law  of  Moses  required  purifications  in  certain  cases,  but  the 
Rabbis  had  perverted  the  spirit  of  *Leviticus  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  for  they  taught  that  food  and  drink  could 
not  be  taken  with  a  good  conscience  when  there  was  the 
possibility  of  ceremonial  defilement.  If  every  conceivable 
precaution  had  not  been  taken,  the  person  or  the  vessel  used 
might  have  contracted  impurity,  which  would  thus  be  con- 
veyed to  the  food,  and  through  the  food  to  the  body,  and  by 
it  to  the  soul.  Hence  it  had  been  long  a  custom,  and 
latterly  a  strict  law,  that  before  every  meal  not  only  the 
hands  but  even  the  dishes,  couches,  and  tables  should  be 
scrupulously  washed. 

The  legal  washing  of  the  hands  before  eating  was  especially 
sacred  to  the  Rabbinist ;  not  to  do  so  was  a  crime  as  great  as  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  swine.  "He  who  neglects  hand-washing,''  says 

■•  g^';^^,.  the  book  Sohar,*^  "deserves  to  be  punished  here  and  hereafter  " 
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•*  He  is  to  be  destroyed  out  of  the  world,  for  in  hand- wash-  oeap^xltv, 

iijg  is  contained  the  secret  of  the  ten  commandments."  "  Ho 

is  guilty  of  death."    "Three  sins  bring  poverty  after  them," 

says  the  Mischna,'^  *'and  to  slight  hand-washing  is  one."»  aibbad«,«s.! 

**He  who  eats  bread  without  hand-washing,"  says  Rabbi 

tlose,  "  is  as  if  he  went  in  to  a  harlot"    The  later  Schulchan 

Aruch,  enumerates  twenty-six  rules  for  this  rite   in  the 

inoming  alone.     "  It  is  better  to  go  four  miles  to  water  than 

to  incur  guilt  by  neglecting  hand-washing,"  says  the  Tal- 

mud.^^    "He  who  does  not  wash  his  hands  after  eating,'*  ■  c»u^  t  «8  3 

it  says,  "  is  as  bad  as  a  murderer."  ^^  The  devil  Schibta  sits  on  •  ivnchama. 

unwashed  hands  and  on  the  bread.*^    It  was  a  special  mark  •  Jon^  t  ^^ « 

of  the  Pharisees  that  "they  ate  their  daily  bread  with  due 

purification,"  and  to  neglect  doing  so  was  to  be  despised  as 

unclean. 

Rabbinism  was  now  in  its  highest  glory,  for  the  great 
teachers  HiUel  and  Schammai,  who  were  hardly  a  generation 
dead,  had  developed  it  to  the  uttermost.  They  had  disputed 
so  fiercely,  indeed,  on  many  trifling  details,  that  it  was  often 
said  that  Elias  himself,  when  he  came,  would  hardly  be  able 
to  decide  between  them.  But  they  agreed  respecting  hand- 
washing, so  that  the  Talmud  maintains  that  "any  one  living 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  eating  his  daily  food  in  purification, 
speaking  the  Hebrew  of  the  day,  and  morning  and  evening 
praying  duly  with  the  phylacteries,  is  certain  that  he  will  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  ^^  «  b^wiui. 

It  was  laid  down  that  the  hands  were  first  to  be  washed    '"  *'  ** 
clean.    The  tips  of  the  ten  fingers  were  then  joined  and  lifted 
up  so  that  the  water  ran  do^vn  to  the  elbows,  then  turned 
down  so  that  it  might  run  oflF  to  the  ground.     Fresh  water 
was  poured  on  them  as  they  were  lifted  up,  and  twice  again 
as  they  hung  down.     The  washing  itself  was  to  be  done  by 
rubbing  the  fist  of  one  hand  in  the  hollow  of  the  other. ^^ «  Qod^ryn.  sa 
When  the  hands  were  washed  before  eating  they  must  be    Mwkri.viLi 
held  upwards ;  when  after  it,   do\vnwards,  but  so  that  the 
water  should  not  run  beyond  the  knuckles.*^    The  vessel «  8«pp.  u.  9j 
used  must  be  held  first  in  the  right,  then  in  the  left  hand ; 
the  water  was  to  be  poured  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the 
left   hand,  and  at   every   third   time  the   words  repeated 
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oHAp.  xLTv.  «  Blessed  art  Thou  who  hast  given  us  the  command  to  wash 
the  hands.**  It  was  keenly  disputed  whether  the  cup  of 
blessing  or  the  hand- washing  should  come  first;  whether 
the  towel  used  should  be  laid  on  the  table  or  on  the  couch  ; 
and  whether  the  table  was  to  be  cleared  before  the  final 

*  t'epp.  !▼.  9T.   washing  or  after  it.**  ** 

This  anxious  trifling  over  the  infinitely  little  was^  how- 
ever, only  part  of  a  system.  If  a  Pharisee  proposed  to  eat 
common  food,  it  was  enough  that  the  hands  were  washed  by 
water  poured  on  them.  Before  eating  Terumah — ^the  holy 
tithes  and  the  shew-bread — ^they  must  be  dipped  completelj^ 
in  the  water,  and  before  the  portions  of  the  holy  offerings 
could  be  tasted,  a  bath  must  be  taken.  Hand-washing 
before  prayer,  or  touching  anything  in  the  morning,  waa 
as  rigidly  observed,  for  evil  spirits  might  have  defiled  the 
hands  in  the  night  To  touch  the  mouth,  nose,  ear,  eyes,  or 
the  one  hand  with  the  other,  before  the  rite,  was  to  incur 
the  risk  of  disease  in  the  part  touched.  The  occasions  that 
demanded  the  observance  were  countless :  it  must  be  done 
ETenog^  even  after  cutting  the  nails,  or  killing  a  flea.*'^  The  more 
««.«»•  water  used,  the  more  piety.  "  He  who  uses  abundant  water 
for  hand-washing,**  says  R.  Chasda,^  "will  have  abundant 
riches.*'  If  one  had  not  been  out  it  was  enough  to  pour 
water  on  the  hands ;  but  one  coming  in  from  without 
needed  to  plunge  his  hands  into  the  water,  for  he  knew  not 
what  uncleanness  might  have  been  near  him  while  in  the 
streets,  and  this  plunging  could  not  be  done  except  in  a  spot 

«  Ufihtfoei,     where  there  were  not  less  than  sixty  {gallons  of  water.^  * 
*"•  The  same  scrupulous,  superstitious  minuteness  extended 

to  possible  defilements  of  all  the  household  details  of  daily 
life.     Dishes,  hollow  or  flat,  of  whatever  material,  knives, 
tables,  and  couches,  were  constantly  subjected  to  purificu 
tions,  lest  they  should  have  contracted  any  Levitical  defile- 
ment by  being  used  by  some  one  unclean. 

This  ritual  exaggeration  was,  apparently,  a  result  of 
the  jealousy  between  the  democratic  Pharisees  and  the 
lordly  Sadducces.  The  latter  attached  supi'eme  impor- 
*ance  to  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  the  ofliciating  priests, 
to  oxalt  themselves  as  the  clerical  aristocracy.     The  Phari 
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flees,  to  humble  them,  laid  the  stress,  as  far  as  possible,  on  chap,  xuv 

the  vessels  used,  and  the  exactness  of  the  act     In  keeping 

with  their  endless  washings  in  private,  they  demanded  that 

all  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  itself  should  be  purified  after 

each  feast,   lest  some  unclean  person  might  have  defiled 

them — ^a  refinement  which  drew  down  on  a  Pharisee  who 

was  carr}'bg  out  even  the  golden  candlestick  itself  to  wash 

it^  after  a  feast^  the  mocking  gibe  from  a  Sadducee,  that  he 

expected  before  long  the  Pharisees  would  give  the  sun  a 
washing.^7  „  ,^^^ 

The  authority  for  this  endless,  mechanical  religionism 
was  the  commands  or  '^  traditions  ^  of  the  Fathers,  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  ascribed 
with  pious  exaggeration  to  the  Almighty,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  delivered  them  orally  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Inter- 
.pretations,  expositions,  and  discussions  of  all  kinds  were 
based,  not  only  on  every  separate*  word,  or  on  every  letter, 
but  even  on  every  comma  and  semicolon,  to  create  new  laws 
and  observances,  and  where  these  were  not  enough,  oral 
traditions,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Sinai,  were  invented  to  justify  new  refinements.  These 
*' traditions"  were  constantly  increased,  and  formed  a  New 
Law,  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  till,  at  last,  public  schools  rose  for  its 
study  and  development,  of  which  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  in  the  generation  before 
Jesus,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  His  early  childhood.  In  His 
lifetime  it  was  stiU  a  fundamental  rule  that  they  should 
not  be  committed  to  writing.  It  was  left  to  Rabbi  Judah, 
the  Holy,  to  commence  the  collection  and  formal  engrossing 
of  the  almost  countless  fragments  of  which  it  consisted,  and 
from  his  weary  labour  ultimately  rose  the  huge  folios  of  the 
Talmud.*^  m  coJuML 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Braliminical  theocracy  of  India,    schurar.se 
that  of  Judea  attached  more  importance  to  the  ceremonial    ggjj^*^ 
precepts  of  its  schools  than  to  the  sacred  text  on  which  they 
were   based.      Wherever  Scripture  and  Tradition   seemed 
opposed,   the  latter  was  treated  as  the    higher  authority. 
Pharisaism  openly  proclaimed  this,  and  set  itself,   as  the 
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cHAP.jnjv.  Gospel  expresses  it,  in  the  chair  of  Moses,^  displacing  the 

•  UM.  A  x    great  lawgiver.     "  It  is  a  greater  offence,"  says  the  Mischna^ 

"to  teach  anytlung  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  Rabbis, 
than  to  contradict  Scripture  itself.  He  who  says,  contrary  to 
Scripture,  *It  is  not  lawful  to  wear  theTephillin*" — ^the  little 
leather  boxes  containing  texts  of  Scripture,  bound,  during 
prayer,  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  arm — '4s  not  to  be 
punished  as  a  troubler.  But  he  who  says  there  should  be 
five  divisions  Jn  the  Totaphoth '*— another  name  for   tbe 

•  9BxioTf,L«.  Tephillin,  or  phylacteries*^ — "and  thus  teaches  differently 

•  2Luliv  f*^!^  the  Rabbis,  is  guilty. "  *^  "  He  who  expounds  the 
o«c'hichM\  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  the  Tradition,*'  says  R.  Eleazar. 
i".  ofrBii.  «*has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come.  The  mass  of  Rab- 
E^^i^^  binical  prescriptions — ^not  the  Scripture — ^was  regarded  an  the 
torts/niS'"  basis  of  religion,  "  for  the  Covenant  of  God  was  declared  to 
«-^        have  been  made  with  Israel  on  account  of  the  oral  Law,  as 

it  is  written,  *  After  the  tenor  of  these  toords  I  have  made  a 

•  bod.  S4. 17.  covenant,*  &c.'*     For  God  knew  that,  in  after  ages,  Israel 

would  be  carried  away  among  strange  people,  who  would 
copy  off  the  Avrittcn  Law,  and,  therefore.  He  gave  them  the 
oral  Law,  that  His  will  might  be  kept  secret  among  them- 

•■  Annmido  sclves.''  **  Thosc  who  gave  themselves  to  the  knowledge  ol 
Extort  sjn.  the  Traditions  "  saw  a  great  light,"  **  for  God  enlightened 

••  i»iutt.i.  their  eyes,  and  showed  them  how  they  ought  to  act  in  re- 
lation to  lawful  and  unlawful  things,  clean  and  unclean, 
which  are  not  told  thus  fully  and  clearly  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  perhaps,  good  to  give  one's  self  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture,  but  he  who  reads  diligently  the  Traditions  re- 
ceives a  reward  from  God,  and  he  who  gives  himself  to  the 
Conmientaries  on  these  traditions  has  the  greatest  reward 

•  EbMnnenctt,  of  all.  ^  "  Thc  Biblc  was  like  water,  the  Traditions  like 
lort  stb."**  wine,  the  Commentaries  on  them  like  spiced  wine."     "  My 

son,**  says  the  Talmud,  **glve  more  heed  to  the  words  of 
"  BiMBBiMwer,  the  Rabbis  than  to  the  words  of  the  Law."  ^  So  exactly 
alike  is  Ultramontanism  in  every  age,  and  in  all  reli^ons  I 
Jesus  had  no  sympathy  with  a  system  which  thus  ignored 
conscience,  and  found  the.  essence  of  religion  in  the  slavery 
of  outwai'd  forms.  The  New  Kingdom  was  in  the  heart ;  in 
the  loving  sonship  of  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  all  outward 
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observancos  had  value  only  as  expressions  of  this  tender  re-  ohap.  xuv. 
lationship.  The  Pharisees  had  refined  the  Law  into  a 
microscopic  casuistry  which  prescribed  for  every  isolated 
act,  but  Jesus  brought  it  into  the  compass  of  a  living  prin- 
ciple in  the  souL  From  the  outer  particular  requirement, 
He  passed  to  the  spirit  it  was  intended  to  express.  Special 
enactments  were  suffered  to  fall  aside,  if  the  vital  idea  they 
embodied  were  honoured.  A  lifetime  was  hardly  enough 
to  learn  the  Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  offerings,  but 
Jesus  virtually  abrogated  them  all  by  the  short  utterance 
that  "  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice,"  ^^  The  schools  had  ^  ibttaU} 
added  to  the  simple  distinctions  of  the  Law  between  clean 
and  unclean  beasts,  endless  distinctions  respecting  different 
parts  of  each,  and  the  necessary  rites ;  the  simple  rule  of 
Jesus  was — It  is  not  what  enters  the  mouth  that  defiles  a  man, 
but  what  comes  from  the  heart^®  The  Rabbis  contended  »•  Matt  w.  n. 
after  what  uses  vessels  should  be  purified  in  running,  after 
what  in  drawn  water,  and  how  wooden  and  metal  dishes 
were  to  be  minutely  discriminated.  Jesus  waived  aside  this 
trifling  and  deadly  pedantry,  and  told  His  hearers  to  take 
care  to  have  what  was  within  clean,  and  then  the  outside 
would  be  clean  also.*^  Even  the  Sabbath  laws,  with  their  ••  LBk«  n. » 
countless  enactments,  were  as  briefly  condensed.  "  It  is 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day."  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  ^^  Such  teaching  •  mm**  « 
was  imheard  of  in  Israel  In  was  revolutionary  in  the 
grandest  sense. 

The  deputation  of  Rabbis  now  sent  to  Capernaum  were 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Their  spies,  and, 
perhaps,  themselves,  had  carefully  gathered  evidence  whether 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  observed  the  traditions,  and  carried 
them  out  with  the  minuteness  of  a  recognized  religious  duty ; 
whether  He  and  they  dipped  their  hands  duly  before  eating ; 
whether  they  held  them  up  or  down  in  doing  so ;  whether 
they  wetted  them  to  the  elbows  or  to  the  knuckles,  or 
wetted  only  the  finger-tips,  as  the  school  of  Schammai  pre- 
scribed for  certain  cases ;  and  they  had  found,  to  their  horror, 
that  neither  He  nor  His  disciples  washed  their  hands  thus 
ceremonially  at  alL     The  next  Passover  would  show  how 
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formally  they  had  laid  their  information  against  Him^  befon: 
the  Sanhedrim,  with  its  leaders,  the  high  priest  Caiaphas 
and  the  powerful  Hannas,  for  such  independence  and 
audacity. 

Meanwhile,  their  demand  for  an  explanation  gave  Jesus 
the  desired  opportunity  to  break,  finally,  with  their  whole 
party.  A  casuistry  worthy  of  Suarez  or  Escobar,  had 
sapped  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  in  the  name 
of  religion.  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  interests  of  their  caste, 
the  Rabbis  had  trifled  with  the  subject  of  oaths  and  vows 
in  such  a  way  that  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  was  not  only 
sacred  from  all  public  appeals,  but  was  continually  enriched 
by  money,  which  ought,  rightfully,  to  have  gone  to  the 
support  of  families  and  relations,  and  even  of  age^  or  poor 
parents.  The  utterance  of  the  word  "  Corban"  *^ — **  I  have 
vowed  it  to  sacred  uses" — sequestrated  anything,  absolutely 
and  irreversibly,  to  the  Temple.  It  might  be  spoken  under 
the  ihfluence  of  death-bed  terror,  or  in  the  weakness  of  supe^ 
stitious  fear,  but  if  once  uttered,  the  Church  threw  round 
the  money  or  property  thus  secured  the  impassable  barrier 
of  her  ghostly  claims. 

To  honour  one's  parents  was  one  of  the  "  Ten  Words  "  of 
Sinai,  and  no  duty  was  held  more  sacred  by  a  Jew  unpe^ 
verted  by  Rabbinical  sophistry.  It  was  not  forgotten  that 
it  was  the  one  commandment  to  which  a  prombe  of  reward 
was  attached.  ''  A  child  is  bound  to  maintain  his  parents 
when  old  and  helpless,''  says  one  passage  in  the  Tahnud, 
"  even  if  he  have  to  beg  to  do  so."  But  this,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  uniform  teaching  of  Christ's  day.  Kone  Rabbi 
had  put  filial  duty  before  the  right  to  vow  for  one's  own 
advantage,  others  had  taught  that  it  was  a  duty  to  honour 
«  NMaHm,  I.  God  bcforc  honouring  human  relationships  ^^ — a  smooth 
phrase  for  legalizing  gifts  to  the  Church  at  the  expense 
even  of  father  and  mother.  The  hiCTarchical  party  ignored 
all  interests  but  their  own,  and  subordinated  natural  duty 
to  their-  own  enrichment  Pharisaism,  in  its  moral  decay, 
had  come  to  be  a  spiritual  death,  corrupting  the  springs  ol 
national  life.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
famine  of  the  year  A.D.  45,  under  Claudius,  the  theocratir 
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party  so  heartlessly  cared  for  themselves,  that  while  the  oharxltt 
people  were  perishing  of  hunger  by  hundreds,  no  remission 
of  Temple  dues  was  permitted,  and  the  Passover  alone  saw 
forty-one  attic  bushels  of  wheat  presented  at  the  altar,  to  be 
presently  removed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  though  the  issa- 
rion — ^a  measure  of  three  and  a  half  pints  ^^ — sold  for  four«i  Dictor 
drachmas,^  a  sum  equal  to  about  twenty-six  shillings  at  the    |^  wotoi 
present  value  of  money.^    Josephus,  indeed,  boasts  that  no    **  weights,^  *«; 
priest  ate  a  crumb  of  the  grain  thus  relentlessly  hoarded,  but    i5?8. 
when  even  a  high  priest  was  known  as  "the  disciple  of" N^tJrort." 
gluttons,"  rioting  in  great  feasts  on  the  sacrifices  and  wine 
of  the  altar, ^^  the  mass  of  his  order  would  not  be  fastidious  •»  Taimnd ; 
about  the  wheat  and  the  bread.  iewnbouiif 

Representatives  of  this  smooth  hypocrisy  had  now  gathered 
round  Jesus,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  His  alleged  un- 
lawful acts.  "  How  comes  it,"  asked  they,  "  that  a  teacher 
who  claims  a  higher  sanctity  than  others  can  quietly  permit 
His  disciples  to  neglect  a  custom  imposed  by  our  Avise  fore- 
fathers, and  so  carefully  observed  by  every  pious  Israelite  ? 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  wash  their  hands  before  eating  ?  ** 

"  They  neglect  only  a  ceremony  introduced  by  men,"  re- 
torted Jesus;  *'but  how  comes  it  that  you,  who  knowthe  Law, 
transgress  commands  which  are  not  of  man,  but  from  God 
Himself?  How  comes  it  that,  for  the  sake  of  traditions 
invented  by  the  Rabbis,  you  set  aside  the  most  explicit  com- 
mands of  God  ?  He  has,  for  example,  said  that  we  must 
honour  our  father  and  mother,  and  support  tmd  care  for 
them  in  old  age.*  He  has  declared  it  worthy  of  death  for 
any  one  to  deny  his  parents  due  reverence,  or  to  treat  them 
harshly  or  with  neglect.  But  you  have  invented  a  doctrine 
which  absolves  children,  in  many  cases,  from  this  command- 
ment *If  any  one,'  says  your  tradition,'  *is  asked  by 
his  parents  for  a  gift,  or  help,  for  their  benefit,  he  has  only 
to  say  that  he  has  vowed  that  very  part  of  his  means  to  the 
Temple,  and  they  cannot  press  him  further  to  contribute  to 
their  support.'  How  cunningly  have  you  thus  circumvented 
God's  law  I  How  easy  is  it  for  any  one  to  break  it^  and 
affect  a  zeal  for  religion  in  doing  so  I 

"  Ye  hypocrites  1 — ^acting  religion" — now  for  the  first  time 
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0BA3f.:ajr.  thus  denouncing  them  and  their  party — '^  well  has  Isaiah 
painted  you  when  he  introduces  God  as  saying,  *Thi8 
nation  has  its  worship  in  words,  and  its  religion  is  of  the 
lips,  while  its  heart  is  far  from  me.  Their  service  of  me  is 
worthless,  for  it  is  not  my  Law,  but  only  human  inven- 

•.  Isaiah  S9.ia  tlou*'^^  These  words  describe  you  to  the  letter.  You  put 
aside  what  God  has  commanded,  and  has  enforced  by  pro- 
mises and  threats,  and  yet  keep,  superstitiously,  ^  traditions  * 
which  only  custom,  and  homage  to  human  teachers,  have 
introduced.  Of  this  kind  are  your  hand -washings,  and 
many  similar  usages." 

Such  a  defence  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
Pharisaism,  and  the  hierarchy  closely  indentified  with  it^ 
His  words  struck  at  the  insincerity  and  false-heartedness  oi 
the  party  as  a  whole,  at  its  fundamental  principles,  its 
practice,  its  modes  of  thought,  its  whole  ideas  and  aims. 
They  are  pious,  very  pious,  He  tells  them,  in  outward  seem* 
ing.  They  keep  the  traditions  fastidiously,  but  their  piety 
is  from  the  lips,  not  the  heart ;  obedience  to  the  Rabbis,  not 
God.  They  wash  pots  and  cups,  and  care  for  gifts,  as  their 
religion,  and  ignore  the  commands  of  Jehovah.  No  irony 
could  be  •  more  keen  or  annihilating.  What  flames  of  rage 
must  it  have  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  party  so 
mortally  assailed  1  They  could  not  challenge  His  loyalty  to 
the  higher  law,  for  He  spoke  as  its  Champion,  against  their 
human  additions  and  perversions.  They  could  not  but  feel 
that,  far  from  destroying  either  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  He 
was  ennobling  and  exalting  them.  But  the  very  light  He 
poured  on  the  oracles  of  God  showed  so  much  the  more  the 
worthlessness  of  their  cherished  system,  and  their  misconcep- 
tion of  their  office  as  the  teachers  of  the  people.  He  had 
virtually  condemned  not  only  their  setting  washings  above 
duty  to  parents ;  He  had  denounced  them  for  laying  more 
stress  on  the  Temple  worship  and  ritual  than  on  such  filial 
piety.  Hence  washings,  sacrifices,  alms,  and  fasts:  all  the 
loved  boastful,  pretentious  worship  and  outward  practice  on 
which  they  rested,  were  of  no  value  compared  with  the  great 
eternal  commands  of  God,  and  were  even  crimes  and  im- 
piety, when    they  proudly    set  themselves  in  their  room 
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He  arraigned  Pharisaism,  the    dominant  orthodoxy,  as  a  chap.xuy 
whole.     The  system,  so  famous,  so  arrogant,  so  intensely 
Jewish,  was  only  an  invention  of  man ;  a  subversion  of  the 
•Law  it  claimed  to  represent,  an  antagonism  to  the  prophets 
as  well  as  to  Moses,  the  spiritual  ruin  of  the  nation  I 

'  The  die  was  finally  cast.  All  that  it  involved  had  been 
long  weighed,  but  He  who  had  come  into  the  world  to 
witness  to  the  Truth  could  let  no  prudent  regard  for  self 
restrain  His  testimony.  It  waa  vital  that  the  people  who  fol- 
lowed the  Babbis  and  priests  should  know  what  the  religion 
and  morals  thus  taught  by  them  were  worth.  The  truth  could 
not  find  open  ears  while  men's  hearts  were  misled  and  pre- 
judiced by  such  instructors.  No  one  would  seek  ihward  re- 
newal who  had  been  taught  to  care  only  for  externals,  and 
to  ignore  the  sin  and  corruption  within.  Pharisaism  was 
a  creed  of  moral  cosmetics  and  religious  masks,  as  aU 
ritual  systems  must  ever  be.  With  Jesus  the  only  true  re- 
ligion was  purity  of  heart  and  absolute  sincerity  to  truth. 
Leaving  the  Rabbis,  therefore,  and  calling  round  Him  the 
crowd  which  was  lingering  near,  He  proclaimed  aloud  the 
great  principle  He  had  laid  do^vn — "  Hear  me,  all  of  you," 
cried  He,  "  and  understand.  There  is  nothing  from  without 
the  man  that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him ;  but  the 
things  which  come  out  of  the  man  are  those  that  defile 
him.*'  Words  clear  enough  to  us,  perhaps,  but  grand  be- 
yond thought  when  uttered,  for  they  were  the  knell  of 
caste — ^heard  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  of  national  divisions  and  hatreds,  and  of  the  religious 
worth  of  external  observances,  as  such,  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  universal  religion  of  spirit  and  truth !  Nothing  ex- 
ternal, they  proclaimed,  made  clean  or  unclean,  holy  or 
unholy.  Purity  and  impurity  were  words  applicable  only 
to  the  soul  and  its  utterances  and  acts.  The  Charter  of 
spiritual  religion  :  the  abrogation  of  the  supremacy  of  forms 
and  formula  for  ever,  was  at  last  proclaimed ;  the  leaven  ot 
reli^ous  fi:^edom  cast  into  the  life  of  humanity,  in  the  end, 
to  leaven  it  .throughout  I 

Even  the  disciples  were  alarmed  at  an  attitude  so  revolu- 
tionary.    In  conamon  with  the  nation  at  large,  they  looked 
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DHAP  xLiv.  on  the  Rabbis  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  and  no^ 
hastened  to  tell  Jesus  how  deeply  the  whole  class  waa 
offended  by  His  words.  It  was  hard  for  simple  GaliliBon 
peasants  to  break  away  from  hereditary  habits  or  thought. 
But  Christ*s  answer  was  ready.  "  Every  plant  which  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  out 
Leave  them:  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and,  as 
such,  both  they  and  their  followers  must  stumble  on  to 

-  M»tt.i&u  destruction  I  "^  The  plants  of  human,  not  divine  planting, 
were  the  "  traditions  "  and  "  commandments  of  men  " — ^the 
"hedge  of  the  Law,"  in  which  the  Rabbis  gloried.  Hence- 
forth, there  was  a  breach  for  ever  between  the  men  of  the 
Schools  and  the  New  Kingdom. 

But  the  mind  is  slow  to  realize  great  spiritual  truths.  To 
the  disciples,  their  Master's  words  were  dark  and  strange,  de- 
manding explanation.  Nor  was  it  possible,  either  then,  or 
even  to  the  very  last,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  new  ideas 
they  involved,  or  free  them  from  the  influence  of  past 
modes  of  thought  The  tendency  to  regard  the  externa]  and 
formal  as  a  vital  and  leading  characteristic  of  religion,  was 
well-nigh  unconquerable,  in  minds  habituated  to  Jewisli 
conceptions.  An  earnest  request  of  Peter,  for  further  expla- 
nation, only  drew  forth  an  amplification  of  what  had  been 
already  said.  The  evil  in  man  was  traced  directly  to  the 
thoughts ;  but  to  eat  with  unwashed  hands,  it  was  repeated, 
made  a  man  in  no  way  "  common  **  or  polluted,  as  alleged 
by  the  Pharisees.  Yet  the  truth  had  to  lie  long  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Twelve  before  it  wrought  their  spiritual 
emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  the  past  The  natural 
and  eternal  distinction  of  good  and  evil  was  proclaimed, 
after  having  been  obscured  for  ages  by  an  artificial  morality, 
but  to  fully  unlearn  inveterate  prejudice  would  require  the 
lapse  of  generations 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  COASTS  OP  THE  HEATHEN. 

JESUS  had  now,  apparently,  been  two  years  bpfore  the  chap^xlv. 
world  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  had  had  the  usual  lot 
of  those  who  seek  to  reform  entrenched  and  prosperous 
abuses.  A  brief  and  dazzling  popularity  had  roused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  threatened  interests,  and  they  had  at  last 
banded  together  for  His  destruction.  For  months  past  He 
had  seen  the  death-clouds  gathering  ever  more  threateningly 
over  Him,  and  had  devoted  Himself  with  calm  anticipation 
of  the  end,  to  the  task  of  training  the  Twelve  to  continue 
His  work  when  He  hp.d  perished.  He  had  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  open  collision  with  His  enemies,  and  to  confine 
Himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  little  circle  round  Him ; 
but  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  been  quick  to  see  in  this 
very  quiet  and  retirement  their  greatest  danger,  for  open 
conflict  might  destroy  what  peaceful  seclusion  would  ^ve 
opportunity  to  take  root.  **The  world,"  as  He  Himself 
expressed  it,  "  hated  Him,  because  He  witnessed  of  it  that 
its  works  were  evil."^  Not  only  His  formal  accusations  and «  joiiq7.t. 
the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  but  His  whole  life  and  actions, 
and  even  His  gentlest  words,  arraigned  things  as  they  were. 
Rumours  of  possible  action  against  Him  by  Antipas 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Every  one  knew 
that  He  and  many  of  His  followers  had  come  from  the 
i5chool  of  the  Baptist,  whom  Antipas  had  just  murdered, 
and  it  was  evident  that  His  aim  was  more  or  less  similar  to 
John's,  though  His  acts  were  more  wonderful.  Hence  specula- 
tion was  rife  respecting  Him.  Was  He  the  promised  Elias? 
or,  at  least,  Jeremiah,  risen  from  the  dead?  or  was  He 
some  special  prophet  sent  from  God  ?  *    Many,  indeed,  were "  ^^  •• «« 

liatt.  16.  14 
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OHAP.  xLv.  questioning  if  He  might  not  even  be  the  Messiah,  and  wew 
willing  to  accept  Him  as  such,  if  He  would  only  head  a 
national  revolt,  in  alliance  with  the  Rabbis  and  priests, 
against  the  Romans.  To  Antipas  His  appearance  was  doubly 
alarming,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  fancied  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  John  had  broken  out  afresh  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
and  superstition,  working  in  an  uneasy  conscience,  easily  saw 
in  Him  a  resurrection  of  the  murdered  Baptist,  endowed, 
now,  with  the  awful  power  of  the  eternal  world  from  which 
he  had  returned.  A  second  murder  seemed  needed  to  make 
the  first  effective,  and  to  avoid  this  additional  danger  Jesos 
for  a  time  sought  concealment. 

But  the  craft  and  violence  of  the  half-heathen  Antipaa, 
was  a  slight  evil  compared  with  the  hatred  which  glowed 
ever  more  intensely  in  the  breasts  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  those  of  the  Pharisees,  and  other 
disciples  of  the  schools,  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
demands  of  Jesus  were  far  beyond  the  mere  summons  of  the 
Baptist,  to  prepare  for  a  new  and  better  time.  He  required 
immediate  submission  to  a  new  Theocracy.  He  excited  the 
fury  of  the  dominant  party,  not  like  the  Baptist,  by  isolated 
bursts  of  denunciation,  but  by  working  quietly,  as  a  King  in 
His  own  kingdom,  which,  while  in  the  world,  was  some- 
thing far  higher.  Hence,  the  feeling  against  Him  was  very 
different  from  the  partial,  cautious,  and  intermittent  hatred 
of  the  Baptist  The  hierarchy  and  the  Rabbis,  as  the 
centre  of  that  which,  with  all  its  corruptions,  was  the  only 
true  religion  on  earth  as  yet,  felt  themselves  compromised 
directly  and  fatally  by  Him,  and  could  not  maintain  them* 
selves  as  they  were,  if  He  were  tolerated.  The  whole  spiritual 
power  of  Israel  was  thus  arrayed  against  Him;  a  force  slowly 
created  by  the  possession,  for  ages,  of  the  grandest  religious 
truths  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and  by  the  pride  of  a  long 
and  incomparably  sublime  national  history.  It  had  been 
assailed  in  the  past^  at  long  intervals,  from  without,  but 
in  recent  years  it  had  been  for  the  first  time  attacked 
from  within,  by  the  Baptist,  and  now  felt  itself  still  more 
dangerously  assaulted  by  this  Galilaian.  To  crush  such  an 
apparently  insignificant  opponent — a  peasant  of  Nazareth, 
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rising,  singly  and  unsupported,  against  a  power  so  colossal —  chap,  xi.v> 
seemed  easy;  nor  could  it  be  fancied  more  difficult  to  scatter 
and  destroy  His  small  band  of  followers,  as  yet,  mostly,  de- 
spised peasants. 

The  first  official  step  towards  the  repression  of  the  new 
movement  had,  apparently,  been  already  taken,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,     His  cure  of  the  blind 
man  on  the  Sabbath,  had  then  brought  down  on  Him  the 
warning  punishment  of  the  lesser  excommunication,  which 
entailed  formal  exclusion  from  the  synagogues  of  Judea,®  and  •  ^oim  j.  i j 
was  all  they  dared  as  yet  inflict.     In  consequence  of  it,  He   p^/*- 
had  never  returned  to  the  south,  but  confined  Himself  to  the   ^*''***** 
north,  where  the  synagogues  were  still  open  to  Him.     The 
same  sentence  seems  now  to  have  been  gradually  extended 
to  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  for  we  cease  to  read  of  His 
entering  them  or  teaching  in  them.     But  as  this  measure 
evidently  failed,  spies  were  let  loose  on  Him,  to  dog  His 
steps  constantly,  and  find  ground  for  fresh  charges,  even  by 
invading  the  privacy  of  His  home  life. 

This  deadly  hatred,  with  all  that  it  involved  iu  the  future, 
had  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  and  His  utmost  care.  His 
seclusion,  and  His  innocence,  had  only  delayed  the  crisis 
that  had  now  come.  The  foundation  of  His  new  kingdom 
on  a  firm  basis,  by  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  Twelve, 
had,  however,  lightened  the  thought  of  it,  and  neutralized 
its  worst  consequences.  Yet  it  was  still  necessary  to  ward 
off  the  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  advance 
the  great  work  of  building  up,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  infant 
society  He  had  established ;  for  it  was  slow  work  to  ripen 
vigorous  faith  and  adequate  spirituality,  even  in  those  under 
His  personal  influence.  But  the  growing  hatred  and  ill-will 
of  His  enemies  made  lengthened  residence  in  any  one  place 
henceforth  undesirable,  and  He  had  from  this  time  to  take 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  wider  circuits,  to  escape  them. 
Yet  there  were  compensating  benefits  even  in  this  wandering 
life,  for  it  made  it  easier,  amidst  the  many  unforeseen  inci- 
dents of  each  day,  to  raise  the  Twelve  to  that  higher  faith 
and  greater  steadfastness  which  yet  failed  them,  and  it 
enabled  Him  to  help  many  in  outlying  parts,  who  were  fitted 
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OHAFXLv.  to  receive  good  at  His  hands.  The  gracious  purpose  of  God 
was  thus  leading  Him  to  visit  in  peace  all  the  chief  places  of 
the  land,  which  it  was  His  great  mission  to  summon  to  enter 
His  kingdom. 

One  inevitable  result  was  that  the  nearer  the  end  came^ 
the  more  necessary  was  it  to  make  clear  to  the  Twelve 
the  causes  of  this  hatred  shown,  towards  Him.  and  the 
divine  necessity  of  His  approaching  death.  Hence,  He 
took  every  opportunity  from  .this  time  to  impress  both 
thoughts  more  and  more  clearly  on  His  followers.  His 
warnings  against  the  corruptions  of  the  hierarchical  party 
became  more  frequent,  and  constantly  keener,  until,  at 
last,  the  Twelve  understood,  in  some  measure,  the  whole 
situation.* 

Leaving  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  GalUee,  He  now  turned 
to  the  far  north,  with  the  Twelve  as  companions  of  His 
flight  His  way  led  Him  over  the  rough  uplands  towards 
Safed,  with  its  near  view  of  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon. 
Then,  leaving  Gischala  on  the  right,  the  road  passed  through 
one  of  the  many  woody  valleys  of  these  highland  re^ons,  till, 
at  the  distance  of  two  days' journey  from  the  Lake,  it  reached 
the  slope  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  plains  of  Tyre.  A 
yellow  strip  of  beach  and  sand  divides  the  hills  from  the  sea, 
into  which  the  insular  tongue  of  land  on  which  Tjtc  was 
built  stretched  far.*  He  looked  down,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  so  closely,  on  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  glass  works 
of  Sidon  and  of  the  dye  works  at  Tyre ;  on  the  long  rows  of 
warehouses  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  the  world ;  on  the 
mansions,  monuments,  public  buildings,  palaces,  and  temples 
of  the  two  cities,  and  their  harbours  and  moles  crowded  with 
shipping.  The  busy  scene'  before  Him  was  the  land  of  tlie 
accursed  Canaanite;  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  which  had  of  old  so  often  corrupted  Israel ;  a 
region,  \nth  all  its  wealth  and  splendour,  and  surpassing 
beauty  of  palm  groves,  and  gardens,  and  embowering  green, 
BO  depraved  and  polluted,  that  the  Hebrew  had  adopted  the 
name  of  Beelzebub — one  of  its  idols — ^as  the  name  for  the 
Prince  of  Devils.  Yet,  even  here,  Jesus  felt  a  pity  and 
charity  unknown  to  His  nation,  and  the  great  sea  beyond, 
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whitened  with  wing-like  sails,  would  be  like  a  dream  of  the  oharxw 
future,  when  distant  lands,  washed  by  the  waves  over  which 
tliese  vessels  sped,  would  gladly  receive  the  message  He  came 
to  deliver. 

Whether  He  passed  into  heathen  territory  is  a  question. 
^He  may  only  have  gone  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  alien 
district  The  whole  region  was  more  or  less  thickly  settled 
by  Jews,  drawn  by  commerce,  or  through  long  historic 
association  with  the  district,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Asshur,  though  never  won  by  that  tribe.  So  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  judges,  the  population  had  been  half  heathen, 
half  Jewish.^  Kept  back,  through  all  their  history,  from  the  •  j«dc«La 
sea-coast,  Israel  had  come  to  hate  the  life  of  a  sailor  from 
which  they  were  thus  debarred,  and  hence  were  contented 
to  settle  amidst  the  busy  traders  of  Phenicia,  without  at- 
tempting, after  the  first  failure,  to  dispossess  themJ  No  ^  Ronmnniniar 
retreat  could  have  promised  more  safe  retirement,  but  Jesus  ^^^-^  ^] 
was  now  too  universally  known  to  remain  anywhere  imdis- 
covered,  for  numbers  had  come  to  Galilee,  even  from  these 
very  districts,  to  see  and  hear  Him. 

His  mission,  during  His  life,  had  been  repeatedly  defined 
by  Himself,  as  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  IsraeL 
That  he  felt  no  narrow  exclusiveness  had  been  already 
shown  by  the  incidents  of  His  journey  through  Samaria,  and 
by  the  prophetic  joy  with  which  He  had  predicted  the 
entrance  of  many  from  the  heathen  world  into  His  new 
Society.®  Even  His  sympathy  mth  publicans  and  sinners,  •  Matt  a  U' 
and  with  the  outcast  sunken  multitude,  whose  ignorance  of  **'**' 
Rabbinnical  precepts  was  held  to  mark  them  as  accursed  of 
God,  had,  in  fact,  been  as  distinct  protests  against  Pharisaic 
bigotry  as  He  could  have  made  even  by  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  heathens  as  citizens  of  His  new  society.  And  had 
He  not  proclaimed  the  supreme  truth  that  God  was  the  Great 
Father  of  aU  mankind,  and  that  the  human  race  round  the 
world  were  brethren  in  His  great  household  ?  But  pityfor  His 
own  nation — the  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant — forbade  His 
going  forth,  for  the  time,  to  all  races,  with  the  open  invitation 
to  join  the  new  Theocracy.  It  would  at  once  have  sealed 
the  fete  of  His  people,  for  what  was  ofiered  to  the  heathen 
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oRAi^uy  would,  from  that  very  fact,  have  been  instantly  rejected  by 
the  fanatical  Jew. 

It  was  vain  for  Him  to  seek  rest.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  by  language  a  Greek,  by  nationality  a  Canaanite,  and 
by  residence  a  Syro-Phenician — ^for  Phenicia  was  attached 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria — ^perhaps  a  heathen,  but,  in 
any  case,  of  an  humble  religious  hearty  heard  that  He  was 
•  vatt  u.  .  in  the  neighbourhood.®  His  fame  had  long  before  spread  so 
ftSiU'LibJ?  widely,  that  the  wondrous  cures  He  had  performed  were 
EwHid^'^'  everywhere  known.  Among  others,  this  woman  had  heard 
H^  L^ben  of  them,  and  maternal  love  was  quick  to  turn  them  to  its  own 
unselfish  account  She  had  a  daughter  "  grievously  vexed 
with  a  devil,**  and  at  once  came  over  the  border*  to  implore 
Jesus  to  have  mercy  on  her  child.  The  half  belief  that  He 
was  the  Messiah  had  spread  even  to  Tyre,  and  was  accepted 
in  her  poor  unenlightened  way  by  the  supplicant.  He  waa 
abroad  with  the  Twelve  when  she  found  Him,  and  forthwith 
entreated  Him — "  Lord,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me." 
She  had  made  her  child's  trouble  her  own.  Such  an  inci- 
dent, at  a  time  when  He  sought  to  remain  unknown,  must 
have  been  very  disturbing,  for  it  might  put  His  enemies  on 
ffis  track.  From  whatever  cause.  He  took  no  notice  of  her 
prayers.  But  she  would  not  be  denied,  and  persistently 
followed  Him  with  her  wailing  petitions,  as  He  went  along, 
till  the  Twelve,  filled  with  harsh  Jewish  prejudice,  and  mis- 
taking the  reason  of  their  Master's  silence,  grew  indignant  at 
her  pertinacity,  and  begged  Him  to  send  her  away  and  stop 
her  crying  after  them.  That  a  foreigner,  and,  above  all,  a 
Canaanite,  accursed  of  God,  should  share  His  mercies,  was,  as 
yet,  far  too  liberal  a  conception  for  them.  Did  not  the 
Rabbis  teach  that  the  race  built  their  houses  in  the  name  of 
••  BueomMfw,  their  idols,  so  that  evil  spirits  came  and  dwelt  in  thera?^* 
and  was  not  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the  Devils,  their  chief 
god?  The  answer  of  Jesus  seemed  to  favour  this  bitter 
exclusiveiiess — ''  He  was  not  sent  except  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel  I "  They  little  knew  that  His  help  was 
kept  back  only  in  pity  for  His  own  nation,  whom  mercy  to 
abhorred  unclean  Canaanites  would  embitter  against  Him  to 
their  own  destruction.    It  was  vain,  however,  to  try  to  wcarv 
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out  a  mother^s  love.     Following  Him  into  the  house,  though    ohap.  xLt 
He  would  fain  have  remained  unknown,  she  cast  herself  at 
His  feet  and  renewed  her  prayer.     To  the  Twelve  she  was 
only  a  "  dog,'*,  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  heathen. ^^    Veiling  "  iBa^mm^gm 
the  tenderness  of  His  heart  in  affected  roughness  of  speech, .   ^  Hon 
softened,  doubtless,  by  the  trembling  sympathy  of  His  voice    **^  '• 
and  His  gentle  looks.  He  told  her  that  the  children — Israel, 
the  sons  of  God — ^must  first  be  fed  before  others  could  be 
noticed.    "  It  is  not  right,"  said  He,  "  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."    Then,  as  now,  the  traveller, 
entering  or  leaving  a  town  or  village,  had  only  too  much 
reason  to  notice  the  troops  of  lean,  sharp-nosed  masterless 
dogs,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  cries  as  he  passed,  and  no 
one  could  sit  at  a  meal  without  the  chance  of  some  of  them 
coming  in   at  the  ever-open   door  to  pick   up  the  frag- 
ments,^ always  to  be  found  where  only  the  fingers  were  used 
at  table. 

With  a  woman's  quickness,  and  a  mother's  invincible 
love,  deepened  by  irrepressible  trust  in  Him  whose  face  and 
tones  so  contradicted  His  words,  even  this  seeming  harshness 
was  turned  to  a  resistless  appeal.  "  Yes,  Lord,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  true :  still  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  eat  the  fragments 
that  fall  from  the  children's  table."  She  had  conquered, 
"  O  woman,"  said  Jesus,  ''  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee 
as  thou  wilt."  His  word  was  enough,  and  going  her  way 
she  found,  on  reaching  her  house,  that  her  daughter,  no 
longer  raving,  was  perfectly  cured,  and  lay  calmly  in  bed, 
once  more  herself.®  The  Twelve  had  learned,  at  last,  that 
even  heathen  "  dogs"  were  not  to  be  sent,  unheard,  away. 

How  long  Jesus  stayed  in  these  parts  is  unknown.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  incident  had  forced  Him  to  leave 
sooner  than  He  had  proposed.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
at  once  to  Capernaum,  but  set  out  north-eastwards,  through 
the  territory  of  Sidon,  to  the  country  east  of  Jordan.  The 
Roman  road  which  ran  over  the  richly  wooded  hills,  almost 
straight  eastward,  from  Tyre  to  Cabsarea  Philippi,  was  too  far 
to  the  south.  He  must  have  taken  the  caravan  road,  which 
still  runs  from  Sidon  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain 
stream  Bostrenus,  climbing  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  with  their 
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pg^y.xLv  woods  and  noble  mountain  scenery,  till  it  crosses  the  range 
amidst  peaks  six  thousand  feet  high,  at  the  natural  rock- 
bridge  over  the  deep,  rushing  Leontes.  Turning,  now, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jprdan,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Hermon  range,  rising  9,500  feet  high  in  their  highest 
peak.  He,  erelong,  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  reached  the  open 
country,  with  a  wide  view  of  the  broad  reedy  marshes  of 
Ulatha  and  Merom,  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  the  wide  up- 
lands of  Gaulonitis.  How  long  He  spent  on  the  journey  is 
not  told.  Perhaps  He  stopped  by  the  way,  for  Lebanon 
was  full  then,  as  now,  of  villages ;  perhaps  He  only  passed 
through  them  on  His  way.  His  final  purpose  by  this  wide 
circuit,  was  to  reach  His  old  haunts  without  passing  through 
Galilee,  and  this  brought  Him,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  wide  territory  of  the  ten  allied  free  cities — the 
Decapolis. 

These  cities  were  simply  places  which  the  Jews  had  not 
succeeded  in  re-conquering,  after  their  return  from  Babylon. 
They  had  thus  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  though 
in  Palestine ;  had  preserved  distinct  municipal  government^ 
and  had  joined  in  a  political  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. To  the  Jews  they  were  a  continual  ofience,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  frenzied  fanaticism  of  the 
nation  when  it  rose  in  its  last  great  revolt.  Most  of  them, 
full  of  busy  life,  and  adorned  with  splendid  temples,  baths, 
theatres,  and  public  buildings,  when  Jesus  passed  through 
them,  were  destined,  before  another  generation,  to  perish 
amidst  fire  and  sword. 

Even  here  the  fame  of  the  great  Teacher  attracted  multi- 
tudes of  Jews  settled  all  over  the  half-foreign  district,  espe- 
cially in  its  towns  and  cities,  and  revived  for  a  time  the  cheer- 
ing scenes  of  the  past.  The  cripple,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  th** 
deformed,^  and  many  others,  variously  afflicted,  were  either 
brought  to  Him,  or  came ;  till  He  was  once  more  forced,  oa 
of  old,  to  retreat  to  the  hills,  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  gain  quiet. 
The  popular  excitement,  however,  made  rest  impossible. 
They  sought  and  found  Him  wherever  He  might  be,  and 
enjoyed  not  only  the  benefits  of  His  supernatural  power, 
a  ^iB.       but  the  richer  blessings  of  His  teaching.^*     Only  one  inci- 
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dent  is  given  in  detail^  A  man  had  been  brought  to  Him  oharxlv 
who  was  deaf,  and  could  only  stammer  inarticulately ;  and "»  ^^t. 
He  was  besought  to  heal  him.  From  what  motive  is  not 
told,  He  varied  His  usual  course.  Taking  him  aside  from 
the  multitude,  perhaps  to  have  more  freedom,  perhaps  tc 
avoid  their  too  great  excitement  and  its  possibly  hurtful 
political  consequences.  He  put  His  fingers  into  the  man's  ears» 
and  touched  his  tongue  with  a  finger  moistened  on  Hia 
own  lips.  It  may  be  that  these  simple  forms  were  intended 
to  waken  faith  in  one  who  could  hear  no  words,  for,  without 
the  fitting  spirit,  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  wrought. 
Looking  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  lift  the  thoughts  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  to  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  power  alone 
could  heal  him,  Jesus  then,  at  last,  uttered  the  single  word 
of  the  popular  dialect — "Ephphatha" — "  Be  opened  " — and 
He  was  perfectly  cured.  An  injunction  to  keep  the  miracle 
private  was  of  no  avail :  the  whole  country  was  presently 
filled  with  reports  of  it,  and  of  other  similar  wonders. 

The  vast  concourse  attracted  by  such  scenes  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  ^*  for  in  the  East  especially,  it  is  easy  for  the  popular »«  Matt  ifi. 
tion,  with  their  simple  wants,  and  the  mildness  of  the  sky,    M»rk  8.1-0 
which  in  the  warm  months  invites  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
by  night,  to  camp  out  as  they  think  fit.     But,  as  often 
happens,  even  in  our  own  day,  with  the  Easter  pilgrims  at 
Jerusalem,  many  found  their  provisions  run  short,  and  as 
in  these  strange  and  motley  crowds  numbers  often  die  of 
want,^*  many  of  those  following  Jesus  might  have  sunk  by  "  Towers    ^ 
the  way  but  for  His  thoughtful  care,  for  numbers  had  come    '•^™»  ^  ^ 
far.      Once  more  the  crowds  were    caused  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  and  were  fed  from  the  scanty  provision  found  on 
the  spot,  which  was  no  more  than  seven  of  the  round  loaves 
of  the  country,  and  a  few  small  dried  fishes  from  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.     Four  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  child- 
ren, were  supplied  from  this  scanty  store,  and  seven  baskets* 
of  fragments,  afterwards  gathered,  attested  that  they  had 
Buffered  no  stint. 

Leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  to  which  His  wan- 
derings had  led  Him,  Jesus  now,  once  more,  crossed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdala,'  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Plain  of 
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CBAT.^LV,  Gennesareth,  and  close  to  Capernaum.  He  had  hardly  re- 
appeared before  His  enemies  were  once  more  in  motion^ 
The  Pharisees  had  abeady  stifled  their  dislike  of  the  Hero- 
dians,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  crush  Him.  It  marked  the  growing 
malignity  of  feeling  that  a  class  fanatically  proud  of  their 
ceremonial  and  moral  purity — a  class  from  whose  midst  had 
sprung  the  Zealots  for  the  Law,  who  abhorred  all  rule  ex- 
cept that  of  a  restored  theocracy — should  have  banded 
themselves  with  a  party  of  moral  indifferentists^  partial  to 
monarchy,  and  guilty  of  flattering  even  the  hated  family  of 
Herod.  But  a  still  more  ominous  sign  of  increasing  danger 
showed  itself  in  even  Sadducees  joining  the  Pharisees  to 
make  new^attempts  to  compromise  Jesus  with  the  authorities 
The  Sadducees,  few,  but  haughty  and  powerful,  held  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Jewish  state,  and  represented  the  Law. 
They  were  of  the  priestly  caste,  and  held  the  chief  offices  in 
the  hierarchy  Their  name  was  perhaps  derived  from  the 
famous  ancient  family  of  Zadok,  of  whom  Ez^kiel  speaks 
as  having  the  charge  of  the  altar,  and  as,  alone,  of  the 
sons  of  Levi,  appointed  to  come  before  the  Eternal,  to 
w  Eiek.40.46.  scrve  Him.^^    Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozedek,  the  comrade  of 

Zoos  and 

FttntTs  Bib«L  Zerubbabel,  was  of  this  House,  so  that,  after  the  Return,  as 
before  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  foremost  among  the 
priestly  families.  In  any  case,  the  Sadducees  of  the  times  of 
Josephus  and  the  Apostles  not  only  held  the  highest  Temple 

o  Antxffli.8.4.  offices,  but  represented  the  purest  Jewish  blood.  ^^ 
*  n.  *  But  this  priestly  aristocracy  were  by  no  means  the  most 
zealous  for  the  sanctuary  from  which  they  drew  their 
honours  and  wealth.  They  counted  in  their  ancestry  not 
only  high  priests  like  Joshua  and  Simon  the  Just,  but 
traitors  to  their  country  like  Manasseh,^?  Menelaus,  and  the 
younger  Onias.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  they  had  given  occasion  for  the  charge  that  the  highest 
officials  had  been  foremost  in  breaking  the  theocratic  laws, 
and  had  even  sought  to  turn  parts  of  the  Temple  into  a 

'•  KBm«.»L  splendid  family  mansion.^®  They  had  coquetted  and  debased 
their  offices  to  win  favour  with  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Syrian 
kings;  they   had  held  back,  in  half  Greek  irreligiousncsa^ 
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from  takin<?  a  vigorous  part  in  the  glorious  Maccabsean  cgAP.  »li 
struggle,  and  now  truckled  to  heathen  procurators,  or  with 
a  half  heathen  king,  to  preserve  their  honours  and  vested  in- 
terests. To  please  Herod,  they  had  admitted  Simon  Boethus, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  father  of  the  king's  young  wife,  to  the 
liigh  priesthood,  from  which  a  strict  Jew,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Phabi,  had  been  expelled  to  make  room  for  him.  They  had 
even  shown  frank  and  hearty  submission  and  loyalty  to 
Rome. 

The  nation,  with  its  chosen  reli^ous  leaders,  the  Phari- 
sees— the  representatives  of  the  "  Saints "  who  had  con- 
quered in  the  great  war  of  religious  independence — never 
forgot  the  faint-heartedness  and  treachery  of  the  priestly 
nobility  in  that  magnificent  struggle.  Their  descent  might 
secure  its  members  hereditary  possession  of  the  dignified  oflices 
of  the  Church,  and  there  might  still  be  a  charm  in  their 
historical  names ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  open  distrust 
and  dislike  by  the  nation  and  the  Pharisees  alike,  and  had 
to  make  many  concessions  to  Pharisaic  rules  to  protect  them- 
selves from  actual  violence. 

The  strict  fanatical  heads  of  the  Synagogue  and  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  the  cold  and  polished  Temple  aristocracy, 
were  thus  bitterly  opposed,  and  it  added  to  the  keenness  of 
the  dislike  that  the  dreams  by  the  Rabbinical,  or  Pharisaic 
party,  of  a  restored  theocracy,  could  only  be  realized  through 
the  existing  organization  of  the  priesthood,  of  which  the 
indifferent  Sadducees  had  the  control. 

Theolo^cal  hatred,  the  bitterest  of  all  passions,  added  addi- 
tional intensity  to  this  political  opposition.  The  Sadducees 
had  no  inclination  to  be  taught  their  duty  by  the  Rabbis  of 
village  synagogues,  and  rejected  the  whole  body  of  Pharisaic 
tradition  and  jurisprudence,  taking  for  their  only  authority 
the  written  law  of  Moses,  though  to  this  were  generally 
added  some  traditions  of  their  own.  Holding  the  highest 
offices  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  members  of  families  which 
had  officiated  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself,  they  dis- 
dained to  be  taught  what  was  lawful  in  Israel,  or  to  accept 
the  hair-splitting  refinements  of  the  democratic  and  puri- 
tan Pharisees.     To  the  constantly  increasing  decisions  and 
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J^v.  requirements  of  the  Rabbis,  they  stolidly  opposed  the  veneiv 
able  letter  of  the  ancient  Law.  That  their  creed  was  cold 
and  rationalistic,  compared  to  that  of  the  Rabbis,  was,  per- 
haps, the  result  of  this  attitude,  but  was  not  its  cause.  The 
instinctive  conservatism  of  "  the  first  in  rank,"  inevitabl  j 
took  its  stand  on  the  ori^nal  documents  of  the  Law  in  op 
position  to  the  heated  exaggerations  of  the  plebeian  school- 

■  ABtxv«^2.4;  men.  Both  sides  vaunted  their  orthodoxy. ^^  The  Sadduceea 
were  as  deeply  committed  to  support  the  theocracy  as  their 
popular  rivals,  for  it  was  the  basis  of  their  dignities,  their 
wealth,  and  even  their  existence.  Fierce  controversies,  often 
culminating  in  bloodshed,  marked  the  devotion  of  both  alike 
to  their  opinions,  and  these  opinions  themselves  illustrated 
the  position  of  the  two  parties.  The  Sadducees  uniformly 
fell  back  on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  glory  of  the  priesthood ;  the  Pharisees, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  their  stand  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rabbinical  traditions,  the  value  of  sacred  acts  apart  fi-om 
the  interposition  of  the  priest,  and  advocated  popular  in- 
terests generally. 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  parties  showed 
itself  prominently  in  the  Tiarsh  tenacity  with  which  the 
Temple  aristocracy  held  to  the  letter  ol  the  Mosaic  Law  in 
its  penalties,  as  opposed  to  the  milder  spirit  in  which  the 
Pharisees  interpreted  them,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.     The  Pharisees,  for  example,  explained  the  Mosaic 

«  Doot  21  Si  demand — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ^ — ^meta- 
phorically, and  allowed  recompense  to  be  made  in  money, 
but  the  Sadducees  required  exact  compliance.  The  Sad- 
ducees required  that  the  widow  should  literally  spit  in  the 
face  of  the  brother-in-law  who  refused  her  the  levirate  mar- 

"  Dea&9L9.  rfagc  rfghts,^^  but  it  was  enough  for  the  Pharisees  that  she 
spat  on  the  ground  before  him.      The  Pharisees  permitted 

»  L07.7.94.  the  carcass  of  a  beast  that  had  died^^  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  food,  to  save  loss  to  the  owner,  but  the 
Sadducees  denounced  the  penalties  of  undeanness  on  so  lax 
a  practice.  They  sternly  required  that  a  false  witness  be 
put  to  death,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  even  if  his 
testimony  had  done  the  accused  no  injury,  and  many  did 
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not  even  shrink  from   cajrrying  out  the  reasoning  of  the  chap.xl^ 
Rabbis,  that,  as  two  witnesses  were  always  required  to  con- 
demn the  accused,  both  witnesses  should  always  be  executed 
when  any  perjury  had  been  committed  in  the  case/^^  «  ottt^  oesot 

This  blind  insistance  on  the  letter  of  laws  which  ages  had  ».4ml  *" 
made  obselete,  fixed  on  the  Sadducees  the  name  of  "  The 
Condemning  Judges,"  and  Josephus  testifies  that  they  were 
more  ruthless  in  their  judicial  decisions  than  any  other 
Jews.**  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  their  ••  Ant  sx.9.i. 
axiom  the  saying  of  Joshua  Ben  Perachia—;"  Judge  every- 
thing on  the  presumption  of  innocence;"  or  that  of  Hillel — 
**  Put  yourself  in  your  neighbour's  place  before  you  judge 
him."  Hence,  a  prisoner  blessed  himself  when  he  ^aw  oppo- 
site him,  on  his  judges,  the  broad  phylactery  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  not  the  white  robe  of  the  priestly  Sadducee.  Both  our 
Lord  and  St.  Paul  had  the  multitude  stirred  up  ag£unst 
them  by  the  Pharisees,  but  they  were  condemned  by  Sad- 
ducee judges,  and  it  was  Sadducee  judges  who  murdered 

St.  JameS.^^  »  Der«nbooig. 

This  relentless  ferocity  of  priestly  houses,  who  rested  on  vS  dfjIfiT^ 
the  fiivour  of  the  rich  and  titled  few,  was  dictateid  only  by 
the  class  interests  of  the  Temple  nobility,  whose  claims  and 
privileges  could  not  be  justified  except  by  the  blind  main- 
tenance of  things  as  they  were.  Unchanging  conservatism 
was  their  only  safety;  the  least  innovation  seemed  an  omen 
of  revolution. 

But  there  were  even  deeper  grounds  of  dislike  and  oppo- 
sition. The  Pharisees,  as  the  hereditary  representatives  of 
puritans  who  had  delivered  the  nation  in  the  great  struggle 
against  Syria,  looked  forward  with  touching  though  fana- 
tical yearning,  to  the  realization  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which,  as  they  understood  them,  promised  that  Israel,  under 
the  Messiah,  and  with  it,  themselves,  should  be  raised  "  to 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom;  that  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him,  and  that  His 
kingdom  should  be  everlasting."  ^^  They  believed  that  this  «  iim.7.  u. 
national  triumph  would  be  inaugurated  so  soon  as  Israel,  on 
its  part,  carried  out  to  the  full  the  requirements  of  the  cere- 
monial laws,  as  expounded  in  their  traditions.      It  was  a 

VOL.  D.  5* 
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p*^'  matter  of  formal  covenant,  in  which  the  truth  and  righteoua- 
ness — that  is,  the  justice,  of  Jehovah  were  involved*  The 
morals  they  demanded  might  be  only  mechanical,  and  their 
observances  slavery  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  if  they  fulfilled  their  part,  God  nlust  needs  fulfil 
His,  and  they  strove  hard  to  make  the  nation,  like  them* 
selves,  "  blameless,"  touching  this  righteousness ;  ^  that  they 
might  claim  divine  interposition  as  a  right.  The  zeal  of  the 
Pharisee  for  the  Law  was,  thus,  a  mere  hired  service,  with 
all  the  restlessness,  exaggeration,  emulation,  and  moral 
impurity,  inseparable  from  a  mercenary  spirit. 

To  this  dream  of  the  future,  the  Sadducees  opposed  a  stolid 
and  contemptuous  indifference.  Enjoying  the  honours  and 
good  things  of  the  world,  they  had  no  taste  for  a  revolution 
which  should  introduce,  they  knew  not  what,  in  the  place  of 
a  state  of  things  with  which  they  were  quite  contented. 
Their  fathers  had  had  no  such  ideas,  and  the  sons  ridiculed 
them.  They  not  only  laughed  aside  the  Pharisaic  idea  of 
righteousness,  as  identified  with  a  life  of  minute  and  endless 
observance,  but  fell  back  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  mocked 
at  the  Messianic  hope  from  which  the  zeal  of  their  rivals  had 
sprung.  "The  Sadducees,"  says  Josephus,  " believe  that  the 
soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  recognize  no  authority  but  that 

»  AnttvflLi.i.  of  the  Law.^*  Good  was  to  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
reward  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  at  the  resurrection  of  the 

»  Qeigar.        dead."     "  The  Sadducees,"  says  Rabbi  Natlian,^  "  use,  dally, 
«»^  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  not  for  pride,  but  because  the 

Pharisees  torment  themselves  in  this  life,  though  they  will 
have  nothing  in  the  next"**  As  to  the  world  to  come,  they 
left  it  doubtful,  maintaining,  if  the  words  in  the  Talmud  be  not 
an  interpolation,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  that  it  could 

»  TkKw^Kmtg,  not  be  proved  from  the  Books  of  Moses.*^  They  even  went 
the  length  of  inventing  difficulties  which  they  supposed 
involved  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.*^  "  They  believe 
neither  in  the  resurrection,  nor  in  angel,  nor  spirit,  but  the 

•  AaiB88.a     Pharisees  confess  both,"  says  St.  Luke.** 

To  all  this  was  added  the  embitterment  of  opposite  views 
on  the  great  subject  of  human  freedom  and  divine  fore- 
knowledge.    I  like  all  puritans^  the  Pharisees  exalted  the 
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latter  though  they  did  not  deny  the  former.  They  had  a  ohaml^ 
profound  belief  in  Providence,  understanding  by  it  that 
they  themselves  were  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and  could 
count  on  His  taking  their  side.  "The  Sadducees,"  says 
Josephus,  "maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pre- 
destination, and  deny  that  human  affairs  are  regulated  by 
it,  maintaining  that  our  destiny  rests  with  ourselves ;  that 
we  are  the  cause  of  our  ovm  good  fortune,  and  bring  evil  on 
us  by  our  own  folly." ^  The  Sadducee  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  »  Am  an.  s.  i 
man  of  the  world,  beUeving  only  in  the  present :  the  Pha- 
risee, a  mystic,  to  whom  the  future  and  the  supernatural 
were  alL 

The  nation  zealously  supported  the  Pharisees.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  against  the  Sadduceea  The  multitude  dis- 
liked to  hear  that  what  the  Maccaba^ans  had  defended  with 
their  blood  was  uncanonicaL  They  yielded  cheerfully  to  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Pharisaic  Rabbis,  >for,  the  more  burden- 
some the  duties  required,  the  greater  the  future  reward  for 
performance.  The  Pharisees,  moreover,  were  paili  of  the 
people,  mingled  habitually  with  them  as  their  spiritual 
guides,  and  were  the  examples  of  exact  obedience  to  their 
own  precepts.  Their  Messianic  dreams  were  of  national 
glory,  and  thus  the  crowd  saw  in  them  the  representatives 
of  their  own  fondest  aspirations.  The  Sadducees — isolated, 
haughty,  harsh,  and  unnational — were  hated:  their  rivals 
honoured  and  followed.  The  extravagances  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  some  might  be  ridiculed,  but  they  were  the  accepted 
popular  leaders.^  «  Hanmtii,! 

Indeed,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  fact  that    gg;^^"'* 
the   Sadducees  supported  zealously  every  government  in    }S;iJS^» 
turn,  was  enough  to  set  the  people  against  them.     Instead  of    «?[**  ^'^ 
this,  the  Pharisees  shared  and  fostered  the  patriotic  and 
religious  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  were 
sworn  enemies  of  the  hated  Herodian  family     The  result 
was  that,  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the  Pharisees  had  such 
an  influence  with  the  people,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  or  sacrifices,'^  except  accord-  •■  Ant  xthi  i 
Ing  to  their  wishes  and  rules,  for  the  community  believed 
they  sought  only  the  loftiest  and  worthiest  aims  alike  in 
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oHAP.xLv.  word  and  decd«  The  Sadducecs  were  few  in  number ;  and 
though  they  belonged  to  the  highest  ranks,  had  so  little 
influence,  that  when  elected  to  ofiice,  they  were  forced  to 
comply  with  the  ritual  of  the  Pharisees  from  fear  of  the 
people." 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  priests  who  were  not  Sad- 
ducecs— men  serving  God  humbly ;  devoted  to  their  sacred 
duties,  and  living  in  full  sympathy  of  thought  and  life  with 

«  Demboug;  the  Pharisecs.*^  In  the  disputes  with  Jesus,  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  such  Pharisaic  priests ;  the  great  company, 
perhaps,  who,  within  a  short  time  after  His  death,  became 

»  AaiBe.7.  "obedient  to  the  Faith,"*^  took  no  part  in  the  fierce  malignity 
of  their  brethren.  But,  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sad- 
ducecs— ^haughty  clerical  aristocrats  of  the  Temple — joined 
with  the  hated  vulgar  Pharisee  of  the  Synagogue  to  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  the  new  Teacher.  It  was  the  most 
ominous  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  that  had  yet 
appeared. 

Eager  for  a  fresh  dispute,  the  strange  allies,  very  likely 
fresh  from  Jerusalem,  no  sooner  found  that  He  had  returned, 

"  Marks i»-M. than  they  sallied  forth**  to  open  a  discussion.  "You 
claim,"  said  they,  "  to  be  a  teacher  come  from  God,  and 
have  given  many  *  signs'  that  you  are  so  in  the  miracles  you 
have  performed*  But  all  these  signs  have  been  untrust- 
worthy, for  we  know  that  the  earth  and  even  the  air  are 
filled  with  demons.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  prince  of 
the  devils,  to  deceive  men  into  supporting  your  claims,  may 
have  given  you  power  for  a  time  over  these  demons^  and 
thus  all  that  you  have  done  may  be  only  a  dark  plot  to  undo 
us.  Tlie  Egyptian  magicians  did  miracles,  and  our  fathers 
did  not  believe  even  Moses  for  the  conunon  wonders  He  did, 
for  they  might  have  been  wrought  only  by  magic  and  inean- 

I.  natooBide^  tations.*^     A  sign  from  heaven,  however,  is  different    It  is 
to  Beni,  ▼.  .  jj^yQjj^  ^jjQ  power  of  devils  :  *  they  can  neither  shine  like 

the  sun,  nor  give  light  like  the  moon,  nor  give  rain  unto 
«  Bhraeht.     men.'*^    Our  Rabbis  tell  us  that  when  the  King-Messias 

comes,  and  the  great  war  between  Gog  and  Magog  begins, 
«  S£S\  signs  from  heaven  will  appear.*^  We  are  not  to  expect  Him 
^  »»•  L         till  a  rainbow  has  spanned  the  world  and  filled  it  with  light** 

f.ai.i 
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Give  us  bread  from  heaven,  as  Moses  did,  or  signs  in  the  sun  aa^jav. 
and  moon  like  Joshua,  or  call  down  thunder  and  hail  like 
Samuel,  or  fire  and  rain  like  Elijah,  or  make  the  sun  turn 
back  like  Isaiah,  or  let  us  hear  the  Bath  Kol  which  came  to 

Simon  the  Just — ^that  we  may  believe  you."*®  «  bombibi*, 
But  Jesus  knew  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and    p^i^ilsss 

would  hold  no  communication  with  them  beyond  the  shortest.  ^*^  1 

^  J  Hor.H6b.IL 

The  tempter  had  long  before  urged  Him  to  make  a  vain  dis-  "^  **^ 
play  of  Hb  supernatural  power  in  support  of  His  claims, 
but  as  it  was  monstrous  that  miracles  should  be  thrown 
away  on  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  or  wrought  at  his  will,  it 
was  no  less  so  to  work  them  at  the  bidding  of  men  filled  with 
his  spirit  The  worth  of  proof  depends  on  the  openness  to 
conviction.  He  had  already  said  that  to  cast  pearls  before 
wild  swine,  was  only  to  invite  them  to  turn  and  rend 
you.  No  "  sign  "  coidd  avail  where  there  was  no  sympathy. 
The  truth  He  came  to  proclaim  appealed  to  the  heart,  and 
must  be  its  OAvn  evidence,  winning  its  way  by  its  own  divine 
beauty  into  humble  and  ready  breasts.  External  proofs  could 
only  establish  external  facts. 

With  biting  irony  He  turned  on  them  in  a  few  brief  incisive 
sentences.     "  How  is  it  that  ye,  who  are  so  skilled  in  the 
signs  of  the  heavens,  are  so  dull  to  read  those  around  you  ? 
You  watch  the  sky,  and  talk  of  signs  in  it     In  the  evening 
you  say,  *  Fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red ;  *  and  in  the 
morning,  *  Foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lower- 
mg.'    When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say, 
*  There  comes  a  shower ; '  when  you  see  a  south  wind  blow- 
ing, you  say,  *There  will  be  heat.'^*  You  pretend  to  teU,  by  «  iffatt.i6  i-i 
the  way  the  smoke  blows  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Feast  of   "^^>' 
Tabernacles,  what  weather  there  will  be  for  the  year.     If  it 
turn  northward,  you  say  there  will  be  much  rain,  and  the 
poor  will  rejoice ;  if  it  turn  south,  you  say  the  rich  will 
rejoice  and  the  poor  mourn,  for  there  wiU  be  little  rain ;  if 
it  turn  eastward,    all  rejoice;   if  westward,   all   uaourn.^ « wghtf^ ^ 
If  God  have  been  so  gracious  to  men  as  to  give  signs  of  feir    "*• 
weather,  of  wind,  and  of  rain,  how  much  more  must  He  have 
given  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Messiah  ?     You  are 
diligent  to  excess  in  studying  the  sky,  but  you  ask  signs  of 
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cHAP.xLv.  my  being  the  Messiah,  as  if  none  had  been  given,  when  many 
unmistakable  ones  invite  you  in  your  own  Scriptures,  in  the 
events  of  the  day,  the  preaching  of  John,  and  in  my  own 
•  Ro«m-        miracles,  teachins:,  and  life.**    An  evil  and  adulterous  ffcne- 
kS^JSi  ration  seeks  after  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
"••  God  to  suit  it,  while  ft  Is  blind  to  the  signs  around,  that  the 

Messiah  must  come,  if  the  nation  is  not  to  perish.  I  will 
give  you  no  sign  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  for  as 
the  warning  of  his  words,  was  the  only  one  given  to  the 
Ninevites,  my  preaching  will  be  the  only  sign  given  to  you. 
It  is  its  own  evidence.  Apart  from  my  miracles;  my  life,  and 
the  divine  and  heavenly  truth  I  preach,  are  sufficient  proof 
that  I  am  sent  by  God.  Hereafter,  indeed,  Jonah  will 
become  a  sign  in  another  sense,  for  as  he  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  I,  when  put  to  death, 
shall  be  the  same  time  in  the  grave." 

So  saying,  He  left  them.  It  was  clearly  unsafe  to  stay  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Henceforth  He  could  only  lead  a 
fugitive  outlawed  life,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  at  the  hopeless- 
ness of  winning  over  men  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  hardened 
in  heart,  He  entered  the  boat  once  more,  and  crossed  the 
Lake  to  the  lonely  and  secure  eastern  side. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

m  FLIGHT  ONCE  MORE. 

THE  renewed  attempt  to  involve  Jesus  in  a  damaging  dis-  oha>  ilvi. 
pute  had  failed.  He  had  not  made  an  ostentatious  """ 
display  of  supernatural  power  at  the  bidding  of  His  enemies, 
but  had  turned  sharply  on  them,  and  had  left  them  discom- 
fited before  the  multitude.  They  had  hoped  to  have  de- 
preciated Him  as  a  mere  unauthorized  intruder  into  the 
office  of  Rabbi,  and  to  have  had  an  easy  triumph,  but  His 
modest,  yet  dignified  and  keen  retort  had  put  them  to 
shame.  Their  bitterness  against  one,  now  hated  and  feared 
more  than  ever,  was  so  much  the  greater. 

His  departure  that  autumn  evening  might  well  have  sad- 
dened His  heart.  It  was  His  final  rejection  on  the  very 
spot  where  He  had  laboured  most,  and  He  was  leaving  it,  to 
return,  indeed,  for  a  passing  visit,  but  never  to  appear  again 
publicly,  or  to  teach,  or  work  miracles.  As  the  boat  swept 
out  into  the  Lake,  and  the  whole  scene  opened  before  Him 
— the  white  beach,  the  green  plain,  the  wooded  hills  behind, 
the  white  houses  reflected  in  the  water,  and  over  them  the 
stately  synagogue,  in  which  He  had  taught  so  often,  and 
done  such  mighty  acts, — it  was  no  wonder  that  He  sighed 
deeply  in  spirit,  borne  down  by  the  thought  of  the  darkened 
mind,  the  perverted  conscience,  and  the  stony  heart  that 
had  rejected  the  things  of  their  peace. 

As  He  sat  in  the  boat  amidst  His  disciples  He  was  still 
full  of  such  thoughts.  They  had  heard  His  words  to  His 
enemies,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  realized  all  the 
danger  implied  in  the  incident.  Many  had  been  led  away 
from  Him  by  the  deceitful  slanders,  or  specious  arguments 
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oHAP.xLn.  of  the  hierarchical  party,  and  it  was  well  that  they  should  be 
put  on  their  guard. 

"  Take  heed,  beware,"  said  He  solemnly,  "  of  the  leaven 
•  until.*-!!  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  of  the  party  of  Herod."  ^ 

**-"  It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  their  hurried  flight,  having 
had  no  time  to  lay  in  provisions,  there  was  only  one  loaf  in 
the  boat,  and  with  the  childishness  of  uneducated  minds,  they 
at  once  fancied  He  referred  to  their  having  come  without 
bread.  At  the  well  of  Samaria  they  had  thought  he  referred 
to  common  food  when  He  spoke  of  the  meat  of  the  soul ; 
they  had  been  as  dull  in  catching  the  metaphor  of  His  flesh 
being  the  bread  of  life,  and  hereafter  they  were  to  think  only 
of  natural  rest  when  he  spoke  of  the  dead  Lazarus  as  sleep- 
ing. Reflection,  like  continuity  of  thought,  comes  only  with 
mental  training.  The  uncultured  mind,  whether  old  or 
young,  learns  slowly.  They  might  have  remembered  from 
the  twice  repeated  miraculous  feedings  of  the  multitude, 
that  it  was  indiflferent  how  little  they  had  with  them  when 
their  Master  was  in  their  midst,  but  it  needs  a  thoughtful- 
ness  and  depth  beyond  that  of  average  fishermen  and  pea- 
sants, such  as  they  were,  to  reason  and  reflect.  "He  tells  us," 
they  whispered,  "  that  if  we  buy  bread  from  a  Pharisee  or 
a  Sadducee,  the  bread  would  defile  us,  as  it  would  if  we 
<  Rasenmimer'B  bought  It  from  a  Samaritan. "  ^     So  rude  was  the  spiritual 

NewTMt.1.    matenal  from  which  Jesus  had  to  create  the  founders  of 
Christianity  I 

"  0  ye  of  little  faith,"  mterrupted  He,  "  why  do  ye  reason 
among  yourselves  because  ye  have  no  loaves?  Are  your 
hearts  hardened  that  you  cannot  understand  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  when  I  broke  the  five  loaves  among  the  five 
thousand,  and  the  seven  among  the  four  thousand,  how 
many  baskets  and  wallets  full  of  fragments  ye  took  up? 
How  could  you  think  you  would  ever  want  after  that,  whe- 
ther we  had  bread  with  us  or  not  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
when  I  spoke  of  ^loaves  I  was  thinking  not  of  loaves,  but  of 
instruction  ?  Beware  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
» wioeter'i      ducees,  and  Herodians,*  about  me  or  about  religion.     The5 

oo^Jj^      would  gladly  fill  your  minds  with  slanders  and  misleading 

Mouo^tfL      fancies ;  draw  you  away  from  me ;  and  corrupt  your  heart? 
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by  their  superstition,  and  religious  acting,  and  self-rigliteous  ohaimclvt 
pride,  or  by  their  worldliness  and  unbelief." 

The  course  of  the  boat  was  directed  to  the  head  of  the 
Lake,  to  Bethsaida,  newly  renamed  Julias  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  his  patron. 
The  old  name  of  the' village  had  not  yet  been  lost,  however. 
It  was  on  the  route  to  the  district  to  which  Jesus  was 
hurr}'ing,  and  might  well  have  detained  Him  as  a  resting 
place,  under  other  circumstances.  Lying  on  the  green  hill 
above  the  plain  of  Batiha — ^the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
feeding — it  overlooked,  at  a  short  distance,  the  entrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  Lake.  To  the  west  stretched  the  wide 
tract  of  black  basalt,  rough  and  barren,  reaching  from 
the  marshes  of  Jordan,  dotted  with  buffaloes  luxuriating 
in  the  mire,  to  Chorazin  and  Cnpemaum.  To  the  south 
rose  the  bare  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Lake,  and  the 
tOAvn  itself,  boasting  the  splendid  tomb  just  built  by  Philip, 
for  his  own  use,  was  not  wantin^:  in  beauty.*     But  Jesus «  ThoawMi, 

'  *^  "^  •  Land  Mid 

had  no  leisure  to  stay,  nor  was  there  an  inducement  in  any   g^J't"^' 
kindly  bearing  of  the  population  towards  Him.     He  had   ^•*»»*^»'** 
often  taught  in  their  streets  and  synagogue,  and  had  lived 
in  their  houses,*  and  done  many  mi<]:hty  works  before  them,  •  Lakeia.««. 

'  J         ^     J  '     lffttt.ii.si. 

yet,  like  the  people  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum,  they  had  Mwk8.92-.2e 
listened  to  their  Rabbis  rather  than  to  Him,  and  had  re- 
fused to  repent.  There  still,  however,  were  some  who  had 
better  thoughts,  and  these,  seeing  Him  enter  the  town,  hur- 
riedly brought  a  blind  man,  and  besought  Him  to  touch 
him.  Even  in  a  place  that  would  not  near  Him  His  tender 
heart  could  not  withhold  its  pity.  It  would  have  attracted 
notice  when  He  most  sought  to  avoid  it,  had  He  healed  the 
sufferer  in  the  public  street,  and,  therefore,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  fields  outside.  He  might 
have  wrought  the  cure  by  a  word,  but  He  chose  to  use  the 
same  simple  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  dumb  man  in  the 
Decapolis.  Touching  the  blind  eyes  with  His  moistened 
finger,  perhaps  to  arrest  the  wandering  thoughts  and  pre- 
dispose him  to  trust  in  the  Healer,  He  asked  the  blind  man 
•*if  he  saw  aught  ?  "  The  supernatural  power  of  the  touch  had 
had  due  effect.    With  upturned  eyes,  the  hitherto  blind  could 
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ciupxLVL  gee  indistinctly.  Men  moved  before  Him,  in  undefined  ha?e, 
like  trees.*  The  partial  cure  must  have  strengthened  hia 
faith,  and  th  us  prepared  him  for  perfect  restoration*  An- 
Tnkauyas.  otlicr  touch,  and  He  could  see  clearly,  far  and  near.*  "  Go 
to  your  home,"  said  Jesus,  "  without  returning  to  the  town, 
and  tell  no  one  about  it."  ^  The  less  j^blicity  ^ven  to  His 
acts  or  words,  the  safer  for  Christ. 

The  retreat  to  which  Jesus  was  making  was  the  town  of 
Ca^sarea  Philippi.  It  lay  on  the  north-east  of  the  reedy 
and  marshy  plain  of  El  Huleh.  It  was  close  to  Dan,  the 
extreme  north  of  the  bounds  of  andent  Israel,  as  Bee^ 
sheba  was  the  extreme  south.  It  was  almost  on  a  line 
with  Tyre,  and  thus,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Rabbis 
and  High  Priests.  A  to^vn,  Baal-Gad — ^named  firom  the 
Canaanite  god  of  fortune — ^had  occupied  the  site  from 
immemorial  antiquity,  but  Philip  had  rebuilt  it  splen- 
didly, three  years  before  Christ's  birth,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  flattery  of  the  Emperor,  had  called 
it  Ca3sarea,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  his  peaceful  reign  to  adorn  it  with  altars, 
T  Am  a?.  10. 8.  votive  images,  and  statues,^  and  his  own  name  had  been 
3;  uL  W.7.  *  added  by  the  people,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Csssarea  on 
Bfliiaa.ehH».s.  the  sca-coast.®  Herod  the  Great,  Philip's  father,  had  already, 
KSTSia"'  nineteen  years  before  Christ,  in  grateful  acknowledgement 
of  the  gift  of  the  districts  of  Panias  and  Ulatha,  adorned 
the  spot  with  a  grand  temple  of  white  marble,  in  heathen 
flattery  of  the  Emperor,  deified,  thus,  while  still  alive,  by 
the  king  of  the  Jews.  The  worship  of  the  shepherd  god 
Pan,  to  whom  a  cave  out  of  which  burst  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  was  sacred ;  had  given  its  second  name — Panias— 
now,  Banias — to  the  place.  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
ill  the  Holy  Land,  built  on  a  terrace  of  rock,  part  of  the 
range  of  Hermon,  which  rose  behind  it  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand feet.  Countless  streams  murmured  down  the  slopes, 
amidst  a  unique  richness  and  variety  of  flower,  and  shrub, 
and  tree.  The  chief  source  of  the  Jordan,  still  bursts  in  a 
full  silver-clear  stream  from  a  bottomless  depth  of  water,  in 
the  old  cave  of  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  from 
beneath  a  high  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  adorned  witli 
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niches  once  filled  with  marble  Naiads  of  the  stream  and  ceap .  xj  n 
Satyrs  of  the  woods ;  and  with  countless  votive  tablets ;  but 
now  strewn  round  with  the  ruins  of  the  shepherd  god's  ancient 
temple.  Thick  woods  still  shade  the  channel  of  the  young 
river.  Oaks  and  olive  groves  alternate  with  pastures  and 
fields  of  grain,  and  high  over  all  rises  the  old  castle  of 
Banias,  perhaps  the  ''  Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  towards 
Damascus,"  of  the  song  of  Solomon.^  •  soi«  of  soi 

To  this  scene  Jesus  had  now  come,  and  might  have  found 
in  the  charms  of  nature  a  balm  for  His  tired  and  stricken  heart, 
had  He  been  free  to  think  of  such  outward  charms.  From 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood — one  of  the  lower  spurs  of 
Hermon — ^the  view  ranged  over  all  northern  Palestine,  from 
the  plains  of  Phenicia,  to  the  hills  of  Samaria.  In  the 
north-west  rose  the  dark  gigantic  mountain  forms  of  Leba- 
non ;  to  the  south  stretched  out  the  rich  table-land  of  the 
Hauran.  From  Hermon,  not  from  Zion,  or  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  one  beholds  *'  the  good  land,  the  land  of  brooks,  of 
waters,  of  fountains,  of  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys 
and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig- 
trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil  olive  andhoney."^^i«i)eiit8.7  a. 
Far  and  near  the  surpassingly  fruitful  landscape  was  watered 
by  sparkling  brooks  flowing  into  the  main  stream  of  Jordan, 
here  only  twenty  steps  broad.  So  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  the  children  of  Dan,  wandering  hither  from  the  south, 
had  found  it  to  want  nothing  that  earth  could  give.  Wheat 
fields  alternated  with  fields  of  barley,  maize,  sesame,  and  rice, 
olive  orchards,  meadows,  and  flowery  pastures,  the  delight 
of  countless  bees ;  and  the  slopes  were  covered  with  woods^ 
vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds. 

But  even  Jesus  had  few  thoughts,  at  such  a  time,  for  such 
natural  charms.  He  was  a  fugitive  and  outlaw,  rejected  by 
the  nation  He  had  come  to  save ;  safe  only  because  He  was 
outside  the  bounds  of  Israel,  in  a  heathen  region.  It  was 
clear  tliat  His  public  work  was  virtually  over,  for  even  in 
Galilee,  where  multitudes  had  followed  Him,  His  popularity 
had  waned  under  the  calumnies  of  the  Rabbis,  and  His 
steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  popular  conception  of  the 
iJilessiah.     From  the  moment  they  had  seen  that  He  sought 
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oBAP.savi.  only  spiritual  alms,  and  was  not  a  second  Judas  the  Galila^an^ 
they  had  gone  back  to  their  own  teachers,  who  favoured  the 
national  views,  and  instead  of  demanding  repentance  and  a 
new  life,  recognized  them  as  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  predestined  heirs  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  The  death 
of  the  Baptist  foretold  His  own  fate.  The  crisis  of  His 
life  had  come.  If  He  had  won  few  true  followers.  He  had 
securely  founded  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  it  might  indeed, 
as  yet,  be  but  a  seed  in  the  great  field  of  the  world,  or  a 
speck  of  leaven  in  the  vast  mass  of  humanity ;  but  the  seed 
would  multiply  Itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
leaven  would  slowly  but  surely  spread,  age  after  age,  through 
the  whole  race  of  man.  His  own  death  would  now  no  longer 
be  fatal  to  the  New  Society ;  the  germ  of  its  fullest  develop- 
ment would  survive  in  the  little  circle  of  the  Twelve,  and  of 
the  few  other  faithful  souls  who  had  received  Him. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  band  to  whom  the  spread  of 
His  Kingdom  after  His  death  would  be  entrusted  should  be 
confirmed  in  their  faith,  and  enlightened  by  explicit  dis- 
closures of  His  relations  to  themselves  and  to  it.  There  was 
much,  even  in  their  humble  and  honest  hearts,  that  needed 
correction  and  elevation.  They  were  Jews,  trained  in  the 
theology  of  His  enemies,  and  still  unconsciously  influenced 
by  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Jesus  had  utterly  different  (Conceptions  of  His  kingdom 
from  theirs,  and,  therefore,  had  not,  as  yet,  claimed  the  title 
of  Messiah  in  any  formal  way,  even  in  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve,  though  He  had  never  hesitated  to  accept  homage, 
as  such,  when  it  was  offered.  Once,  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  once,  by  silent  assent,  to  the  Twelve,  He  had 
assumed  the  awful  dignity,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  His 
teaching  and  life  implied  His  claim  to  it  But,  even  to  the 
Twelve,  there  had  been  a  reticence  and  caution,  that  He 
might  not  anticipate  the  development  of  their  religious 
nature,  and  disclose  a  mystery  they  were,  as  yet,  unable  to 
receive.  Before  the  people  at  large  He  had  never  assimied 
the  Messiahship,  for,  with  their  gross  political  ideas,  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  to  bring  Himself  into  collision 
with  the  State  at  once.     He  had  even,  as  &r  as  possible, 
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kept  His  supernatural  work  in  the  background,  shunning  chap.xlvi 
publicity  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  leaving  the  progress 
of  His  kingdom  rather  to  the  divine  beauty  of  His  teaching 
and  life.  To  have  put  Himself  forward,  from  the  first,  as 
the  Messiah,  would  have  closed  at  once  all  avenues  of  in- 
fluence, for  He  was  in  every  way  the  very  opposite  of  the 
national  ideal  They  expected  their  race  to  be  exalted  to 
supreme  honour  and  power.  He  sought  to  humble  them  to 
the  lowliest  contrition.  They  expected  that,  under  the 
Messiah^  the  heathen  would  bow  before  Israel;  He  pro- 
claimed that  the  heathen  were  to  have  equal  rank  and  rights 
with  "the  people  of  God.'*  They  expected  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Rabbis^  with  their  infinite  observances,  were  to 
be  made  the  law  for  all  countries  and  ages ;  He  announced 
their  utter  abrogation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  cove- 
nant of  filial  liberty  with  men  at  large,  in  place  of  the  old 
covenant  with  a  single  people.  They  expected  a  sudden  and 
violent  political  convulsion,  heralded  by  a  disturbance  of 
the  order  of  nature  by  unprecedented  signs  and  wonders  in 
the  heavens,  and  on  earth,  and  of  the  history  of  nations.  He 
taught  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  silent  might  of  words,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
renewing  all  natural  and  moral  relations  of  men,  but  only 
by  a  slow  and  well-nigh  imperceptible  advance.  Not  only 
the  nation,  but  even  the  Twelve,  had  utterly  to  unlearn  the 
fixed  ideas  of  the  past,  before  a  spiritual  Messiahship  could 
be  welcome  to  them.  How  difficult  that  was,  is  shown  by 
the  request  of  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  after 
the  disciples  had  formally  acknowledged  their  Leader  as  the 
Messiah,  that  her  two  sons  should  sit  in  the  high  places  of 
honour,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Messianic  throne.^^  «  Mark  w  m 

In  the  conscious  divinity  of  His  nature,  Jesus  had  never 
yet  asked  the  Twelve  any  question  respecting  Himself,  but 
it  was  necessary,  now  that  the  end  was  approaching,  that 
they  should  know  Him  in  His  true  dignity.  He  must  re- 
veal Himself  definitely  as  the  Messiah,  and  be  formally 
accepted  as  such.  To  have  confined  Himself,  like  John,  to 
the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand,  would 
have    left    that  kingdom   incomplete,    and   have    created 
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OHAP.  itTL  expectations  of  the  future  advent  of  some  other  as  its  Head 
Without  a  personal  centre  round  which  to  gather,  the  work 
of  His  life  would  have  faded  away  with  His  death.  He 
Himself,  in  the  deathless  heauty  of  His  life,  and  the  infi* 
nite  attractiveness  of  His  self-sacrificing  death,  must  neces* 
sarily  he  the  abiding  soul  of  the  new  Society  through  all 
ages,  for  its  fundamental  principle,  from  the  first,  had  been 
personal  love  towards  Him.  His  words,  His  whole  life,  His 
voluntary  humiliation;  the  transcendent  self-restraint  and 
self-denial  which  had  used  unlimited  supernatural  power 
only  for  others ;  and  had  submitted  to  poverty,  obscurity, 
and  opposition,  erelong  to  culminate  in  the  endurance  of  a 
violent  death  for  the  good  of  mankind,  raised  Him  to  a 
divine  and  perfect  ideal  of  love  and  goodness,  which,  of 
itself,  proclaimed  Him  the  King — ^that  is,  the  Messiah — in 
the  new  kingdom  He  had  founded.  "  The  love  of  Christ " 
was  to  be  the  watchword  of  His  followers  in  all  ages :  the 
sentiment  that  would  nerve  them  to  endure  triumphantly 
the  bitterest  persecutions,  and  even  death :  that  would  con- 
strain them  to  life-long  devotion  to  His  cause ;  in  obedience 
to  His  commands,  and  in  imitation  of  His  example.  The 
words  of  a  future  disciple,  St.  Paul,  would  be  only  the  utter- 
ance of  all  others  worthy  the  name,  in  every  age.     "  The 

iisoor.c.14.  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us."^  With  St.  John,  they 
I  John  4 19.  would  "lovo  Him  because  He  first  loved  us."^*  He  had 
founded  a  kingdom,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  history,  on 
personal  love  to  the  founder,  and,  as  such.  He  must  definitely 
reveal  Himself  in  His  spiritual  relation  to  it  as,  henceforth,  its 
recognized  Messiah-King. 

A  crisis  so  momentous  in  the  development  of  His  great 
work  must  have  profoundly  affected  a  nature,  sensitive  and 
holy,  like  His.  His  whole  life  was  an  unbroken  commimion 
with  His  Father  in  Heaven,  but  there  were  moments  when 
this  passion  of  the  soul  appeared  to  grow  more  intense.  His 
human  w^eakness,  though  unstained  by  evil,  was  fain  to 
strengthen  itself  by  the  near  presence  of  His  Father 
above,  with  whom  every  beat  of  His  thoughts  moved  in 
undisturbed  and  awful  harmony.  In  all  His  temptations^ 
He  had  ever  betaken  Himself  to  prayer,  and,  now,  when 
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Israel  had  rejected  Him,  and  there  rose  before  Him  only  the  chap.xlvi 
vision  of  the  Cross ;  when  His  kingdom,  more  clearly  than 
ever,  was  to  go  forth  to  conquer  the  world  only  from  the 
gates  of  His  opened  grave ;  when  He  had,  therefore,  while 
yet  with  them,  to  take  His  seat  among  those  in  whom  that 
kingdom  had  its  first  subjects, — ^as  its  Messiah-King — the' 
moment  was  one  of  unspeakable  sublimity. 

He  had,  thus,  been  absorbed  in  thought  and  separated 
in  fervent  prayer,  as  they  passed  from  town  to  town  on  His 
northward  journey,  until  at  last  they  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  GaBsarea  PhilippL^*  There,  He  once  more  MM*ttt.»-« 
went  aside,  in  some  lonely  spot  among  the  rich  wooded  Lnkes-'is-si 
valleys,  for  solitary  prayer.  Before  He  returned  to  the 
Twelve,  He  had  determined  to  delay  no  longer  a  full  self- 
revelation  :  to  throw  aside  the  veil,  and  openly  assume  the 
Messiahship  which  had  long  been  silently  ascribed  to  Him  in 
His  little  circle,  and  as  silently  accepted,  without  a  formal 
and  definite  assumption. 

"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?  "  sufficed 
to  introduce  the  momentous  topic.  The  answer  showed  how 
little  He  had  been  understood,  and  how  utterly  the  fixed 
national  idea  of  a  Messiah  had  darkened  the  general  mind. 
"  Some  say  with  Antipas,  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  has 
entered  Thee,  and  that  Thou  workest  through  it,  or  that 
Thou  art  John  himself,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  appearing 
under  another  name ;  some  that  Thou  art  Elias,  who,  like 
Enoch,  has  never  died,  but  was  taken  up  bodily  to  heaven, 
and  has  now  returned  in  the  body  as  Malachi  predicted,  to 
prepare  for  the  Messiah ;  some  that  Thou  art  Jeremiah, 
come  to  reveal  the  Ark  and  the  sacred  vessels  which  he  hid 
in  Mount  Nebo,  and  thus  inaugurate  the  approaching  reign 
of  the  Messiah ;  or  one  of  the  prophets,  sent  from  the  other 
world  by  God,  as  a  herald  of  the  Coming  One."^  They  could 
not  add  that  any  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah.  His  refusal 
to  appeal  to  force,  and  head  a  political  revolution,  had 
caused  an  almost  universal  repucHation  of  the  thought. 

Jesus  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  displeasure  at  such  an 
utter  failure  to  recognize  Him  in  His  true  character.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  interest  and  discussion,  from 
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CHAP.XLYL  his  felt  relation  to  the  Expected  One,  and  this,  of  itself,  pro- 
mised a  rich  result,  when  His  followers,  after  His  departure, 
directed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  He  Himself  knew  whom  He  was,  and 
was  unaffected  by  any  popular  judgment  But  He  had  noi? 
to  obtain  from  the  lips  of  the  Twelve  themselves, — ^the  spedal 
witnesses  of  His  life  and  daily  words, — a  higher  confesaon, 
which  He  knew  they  only  needed  a  question  from  Him  to 
utter  gladly,  ''  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Instantly 
from  the  lips  of  Simon  Peter,  the  impulsive,  tender,  loving, 
rock-like  disciple,  came  all  that  the  full  heart  of  His  Master 
waited  to  hear.  "Thou,  my  Master  and  Lord,"  said  he, 
doubtless  with  beaming  joy,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ — Antah 
Meschicha — ^the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Thus,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  heathen  town  dedicated  to  the  deified  Augustus, 
Jesus  was  proclaimed,  with  no  preparatory  circumstance,  in 
the  privacy  of  a  small  circle  of  Galilaean  fishermen,  as  the 
King  of  the  Universal  Israel :  here,  a  fugitive  whose  only 
earthly  crown  was  to  be  the  one  of  thorns,  He  assumed  pub- 
licly the  empire  of  all  the  world,  as  the  Messiah  of  God. 

The  greatness  and  significance  of  this  confession  of  Peter's, 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve,  cannot  be  exaggerated  It 
was  a  striking  advance  towards  realizing  the  great  truth  of 
the  Incarpation,  and  the  clear  intelligence  would  one  day 
follow  the  open  and  ardent  utterance  of  the  heart.  Hitherto 
Jesus  had  revealed  Himself  chiefly  as  the  "Son  of  Man," 
and  "  the  Son  of  God ; "  but  He  now  received  from  those  who 
had  been  constantly  with  Him,  as  a  faint  acknowledgment  of 
the  conviction  wrought  by  His  life,  and  words,  and  mighty 
works,  the  formal  inauguration  as  the  Messiah-King  of  a 
spiritual  and  deathless  empire.     Nathanael  had  anticipated 

•  johnLco.     the  great  confession,  indeed,  at  the  opening  of  His  ministry," 

and  the  disciples  had  recognized  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  on 
that  wild  night  when  they  found  that  the  form  walking  on 
the  waves  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  but  their  loving 
Master,  and  when  the  very  winds  and  waves  were  seen  to 

•  Matt  u.  83.   obey  Him.^^  But  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  His  definite 

installation  as  Messiah,  and  the  incidents  passed  off.  Simon, 
also,  had  cheered  His  troubled  soul,  when  the  great  secession 
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of  the  disciples  took  place  at  Capernaum,  ^^  by  an  anticipation  ohapjclv> 
of  His  confession  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  but  He  had  waived  it, "  '^  «•  • 
as  it  were,  aside.  Now,  however,  He  formally  accepted  what, 
hitherto,  He  had  silently  allowed ;  for  the  hour  had  come- 

"  Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said  He; "  Flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  this  to  you,  for  you  have  not  learned 
it  from  my  lowly  outward  form,  and  it  has  come  to  you  from 
no  human  teaching;  My  Father  in  Heaven  has  thought 
you  worthy  to  have  it  revealed  to  you."  It  was,  indeed,  an 
amazing  utterance.  The  Twelve  had  been  the  daily  witnesses 
of  the  human  simplicity  and  poverty  of  His  life,  His  home- 
lessness,  His  weary  wanderings  afoot,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  His  constant  humiliation,  which  might  have 
counterbalanced  the  great  memories  which  their  privileged 
intimacy  had  afforded,  and  obscured  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. These  last  months  had,  moreover,  surrounded  Him 
with  all  the  depreciations  of  a  fugitive  life.  Yet  they  had 
broken  through  the  hereditary  national  prej  udice  of  their  race, 
with  whom  tradition  and  absolute  uniformity  in  religious 
things  had  an  inconceivable  power, — they  had  disriegarded 
the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  rulers  and  leaders;  risen  above 
the  utmost  ideas  of  those  around;  and  had  seen,  in  their  lowly 
rejected  Master,  the  true  Lord  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God. 
Nor  is  the  feet  less  wonderful  that  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus,  seen  thus  closely,  should  have  created  such  a  lofty 
and  holy  conception  of  His  spiritual  greatness,  amidst  all  the 
counteractions  of  outward  fact  and  daily  familiarity.  In 
spite  of  all,  He  was  the  Malka  Meschicha — ^the  Iting-Mesaah 
— ^to  those  who  had  known  Him  best. 

The  ardent,  immovable  devotion  of  Peter,  the  first  to 
own  his  Master  as  Messiah,  as  He  had  been  first  in  all  other 
utterances  of  trust  and  reverence,  won  for  itself  an  illustrious 
tribute  from  Jesus.  The  weary,  sad  heart,  that  had  so  much 
to  grieve  it,  had  been  filled  for  the  time  with  a  pure  and 
kingly  joy  at  the  proof  thus  given,  that,  at  last,  a  true  and 
solid  beginning  had  been  made.  He  had,  doubtless,  long 
yearned  for  a  time  when  the  Twelve  would  be  advanced 
enough  in  spiritual  things  to  let  Him  disclose  His  utmost 
thoughts  and  ultimate  designs,  and  this  time  had  now  come. 

VOL.  u.  56 
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.uAP.xLvi  He  had  never  yet  spoken  of  the  future  government  or  organ* 
ization  of  the  New  Kingdom,  as  a  visible  communion,  and 
did  not  propose  to  lay  down  any  detailed  laws  even  now. 
He  hastened  to  tell  Peter,  however,  that  this  society,— Hia 
Church^  or  congregation,  "called  out"  from  the  world  at  large, 
would  be  entrusted,  after  His  decease,  to  him.  As  buildings 
in  the  country  around  were  founded  on  a  rock,  that  the 
floods  and  storms  might  not  overthrow  them,  so  it  would  be 
raised  on  the  rock-like  fidelity  shown  by  him  in  his  great 
confession. 

Turning  to  him,  He  continued,  ^^  I  have  something  to  say 
that  concerns  thee.  Thou  art  to  me,  as  when  I  first  saw  you,— 
Petros;— the  rock  (petra)  which  I  wiU  make  the  founda- 
tion stone,  when  my  Church,  in  which  my  followers  will  be 
enrolled,  is  to  be  built  In  its  building  you  will  do  me  the 
greatest  service,  like  the  stone  on  which  all  others  rest,  itself 
resting  on  the  firm  rock  beneath — which  is  Mysel£  On  you 
and  such  rock-like  souls,  it  will  rise,  but  on  you  first ;  and  the 
gates  of  death  will  be  powerless  against  it,  for  it  shall  outlive 
the  grave  and  reach  on  into  eternity.  Unopening  though 
the  gates  of  the  grave  be,  they  shall  open  wide  to  let  forth 
my  followers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  nor  shall  the 
powers  of  evil  be  able  to  overturn  the  new  society  thus 
gathered.  I  have  called  you  the  rock  on  which  I  shall  raise 
my  Church* — I  call  you  also  the  steward,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  it  is  entrusted.  As  such  I  shall  give  you,  after  my  ascent 
oreieuah  to  heavcu,  the  keys  of  it,^^  to  admit  such  as  you  think 
i*fr«riiii.  iM.  worthy,  both  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  shut  out  those  whom 
you  think  unfit.  I  commit  to  you,  moreover,  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  its  membership :  whatever  you  forbid 
as  unbecoming  my  kingdom,  or  as  unfitting  for  membership 
in  it,  shall  be  as  if  forbidden  by  me,  myself,  in  heaven, 
and  whatever  you  permit,  as  not  contrary  to  its  welfiue, 
or  not  excluding  from  it^  shall  be  as  if  I,  myself,  pe^ 
mitted  it,  from  above.  It  will  be  left  to  your  decision,  which 
will  be  recognized  before  God,  what  may  be  forbidden,  as  a 
hindrance  to  entry  into  my  Church  on  earth,  or  unworthy  of  it; 
and  what  may  be  permitted,  as  not  barring  from  its  member 
ship.**'    How  Peter  exercised  this  honour  in  the  Apostolic 
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Church  was  hereafter  to  be  seen,  when  he  rose  as  spokesman  ohap.xlvi 
of  the  eleven  in  the  election  of  a  twelfth  :^'  when  he  spoke  "  ^^iv^w; 
for  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  before  the  multitude,    tiw^iik 
and  by  his  constant  mention  ss  chief  and  foremost  of  the    }J;V'^  Ji 
Apostles.    Jesus  was  almost  immediately  to  extend  the  same 
iljgniiy  and  authority  to  the  whole  of  the  Twelve,^  but  •  uatt  is.  n. 
Peter  had  just  precedence  in  recognition  of  his  worth  and    ^^^^^ 
character.     The  figments  of  Roman  creation,  by  which,  firom 
this  tribute  to  his  love  and  enthusiasm,  a^  vast  structure  of 
priestly  arrogance  and  usurpation  has  been  raised,  need  no 
notice  in  this  place. 

The  New  Society  was  at  last  formally  constituted,  and 
provision  made  for  its  government  and  continuance  after  its 
founder*s  death.  Henceforth,  He  moved  in  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve  as  the  recognized  Messiah  of  whom  they  were  the 
future  designated  heralds. 

But  the  approaching  end  of  the  great  drama  could  not  be 
left^  imtold.  Jerusalem  was  the  one  spot  in  which  alone  the 
work  of  Jesus  could  be  completed.  Gralilee  had  been  only 
the  place  of  preparation.  The  Temple  and  its  ministering 
priests,  the  Rabbis  and  the  schools,  were  in  the  Holy  City. 
David  had  reigned  there,  and  there  must  the  Messiah  be 
declared,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  and  proclaim  the 
new  spiritual  theocracy  in  the  centre  of  the  religious  world. 
His  work  in  Galilee  was  virtually  over,  for  though  not 
finished,  it  was  hopelessly  paral3rzed  and  checked.  He  might 
retom,  but  it  would  avail  nothing  against  the  conspiracy 
that  everywhere  faced  Him.  But  in  Jerusalem  His  work 
was  both  to  begin  and  to  complete.  He  must  go  to  the 
Capital,  for  Galilee  was  in  great  measure  closed  against 
Him.  He  had  assumed  the  Messiahship,  and  he  must  needs 
prockum  it  openly  before  His  enemies  in  their  stronghold. 
He  knew  that  only  death  awaited  Him,  but  that  death  had 
been  foreseen  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  as  the  mys- 
terious atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

It  would  have  been  premature  to  have  spread  abroaa  tne 
momentous  incident  of  the  ascription  and  formal  accept- 
ance cf  the  title  of  Messiah.  The  Twelve  must  needs  know 
the  great  truth,  but  the  multitude  must,  for  a  time,  be  left 
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jHAP.xLvi  to  theij  Qyfj^  fancies.  He  was  to  be  preached  as  a  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour,  not  as  a  Jewish  Messiah,  and  this  could 
not  be  till  the  end  had  come.  Nor  did  the  Twelve  as  yet  under 
stand  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  clearly  enough,  and  the 
Jews,  moreover,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  preach- 
ing for  seditious  movements.  So  imperative  was  temporary 
secrecy,  indeed,  that  lie  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  that 
no  man  should  be  told  what  had  happened. 

The  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was,  however,  so  wholly 
foreign  to  all  prevailing  conceptions,  that  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  catastrophe  at  Jerusalem,  foreseen  by  Jesus  firom 
the  first,  but  now  near  at  hand,  should  be  made  familiar  to 
the  Twelve,  as  part  of  the  all-wise  purpose  of  God  in  the 
development  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom.  It  has  been  a 
disputed  point  whether  any  of  the  Rabbis  of  Christ's  day 
had  thought  of  the  Messiah  as  destined  to  suffer  aqd  die.^ 
Beyond  question  some  had  applied  to  Him  the  passages  oi 
Isaiah,  which  speak  of  the  servant  of  Gk)d  as  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  idea  had 
not  only  found  no  general  acceptance,  but  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, Jesus  began  systematically  to  prepare  the  Twelve  for 
His  approaching  violent  death,  returning  to  the  sad  topic 
at  every  opportunity ;  that  a  truth,  so  disagreeable  and  so 
contrary  to  their  life-long  ideas,  might  gradually  become 
familiar  to  them ;  and  that  they  might  come  to  feel  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan  of  His  kingdom. 
He  had  spoken  of  it  before,  but  now  threw  aside  all  vague- 
ness, and  impressed  it  on  them  with  the  utmost  distinctness; 
doubtless,  explaining  from  their  own  Scriptures,  as  He  did 
afterwards  to  the  dbciples  at  Emmaus,  how  '*  it  was  necessary 
that  Christ  should  suffer  these  things,  and  then  enter  into 

a  Luke  fill.    His  glory. "2^     To  revolutionize  fixed  belief  is  never  easy, 

MYks'si-wi  for  the  will  has  to  be  persuaded  as  well  as  the  understand- 

i-uki9.»-iT.  jj^g     Hitherto,  their  minds  had  not  been  prepared  for  such 

a  shock,  and  even  yet,  as  we  shall  often  see,  they  were  very 

slow  to  give  up  their  preconceptions,  and  realize  what  seemed 

so  contradictory. 

It  waa  impossible,  however,  to  mistake  the  wariiinjp  d 
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thdr  Master,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  reconcile  them  chap^lvi 
with  their  own  ideas.  "He  must  go  to  Jerusalem,"  He 
said,  "and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days,  rise 
again.'*  But  so  far  were  the  Twelve  from  comprehending 
such  an  announcement,  that  Peter,  too  impulsive  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  telling  how  much  it  distressed  him,  could 
not  restrain  his  feelings.  True  to  his  character,  he  forth- 
with took  Him  by  the  hand,  and  led  Him  aside,  to  remon- 
9trate  with  Him,  and  dissuade  Him  from  a  journey  which 
would  have  such  resulta  "  God  keep  this  evil  far  from 
Thee,  my  Lord  and  Master,"^  said  he.  "  You  must  not  let 
such  things  happen.  They  will  utterly  ruin  the  prospects 
of  your  kingdom,  for  they  match  ill  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Messiah.  If  there  be  any  danger  such  as  you  fear,  why  not 
use  your  supernatural  power  to  preserve  yourself  and  us. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  you  should  suffer  such  in- 
dignities.'' It  was  the  very  same  temptation  as  the  arch 
enemy  had  set  before  Him  in  the  wilderness:  to  employ 
His  divine  power  for  His  own  advantage,  instead  of  using  it, 
with  absolute  self-surrender,  only  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
His  Father.  But,  as  ever  before,  it  was  instantly  repelled. 
His  quick,  stern  answer  must  have  made  Peter  recoil  afraid. 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,"  said  He,  "  out  of  my  sight,  thou 
tempter ;  thou  art  laying  a  snare  for  me ;  thy  words  shew 
thai  in  these  things  thou  enterest  not  into  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  God,  but  considerest  all  things  only  from  the  ideas  of 
men,  with  their  dreams  of  ambition  and  human  advantage.'* 
Peter  still  fancied  that  Jesus  would  be  an  earthly  monarch, 
and  that  the  proper  course  to  take,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  to  oppose  force  with  force.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  kingdom  of  His  Master  was  to  be  established  by  suffering 
and  self-denial. 

It  was  a  moment  unspeakably  solemn.  Even  the  few 
fiuthful  ones,  and  their  very  Coryphaeus, — their  leader  and 
mouthpiece — ^while  hailing  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  clung  to 
the  old  national  ideas,  and  could  not  reconcile  them  with 
His  suffering  and  dying.  He  had  rebuked  the  temptation 
which  appealed  to  Him  as  a  man,  so  strongly,  to  take  the 
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qgAy.xLVL  ease  and  glory  which  invited  Him,  and  to  abandon  the  path 
of  sorrow  and  lowliness,  which  might  be  the  spiritual  life  oi 
the  world,  but  was  His  own  humiliation  and  martyrdom. 
It  had  been  driven  away  from  His  stmnless  soul,  like  dark- 
ness from  the  sun,  but  its  power  in  the  minds  even  of  the 
Twelve,  was  only  too  clear.  The  truth,  in  all  its  repug- 
nancy, must  be  forced  on  them  more  clearly  than  ever,  that 
they  might  no  longer  continue  with  Him  if  it  offended  them ; 
for  He  would  receive  none  as  His  disciples  who  did  not 
cheerfully  embrace  a  life  of  self-denial  and  absolute  devo- 
tion, even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  for  His  sake;  with  no 
prospect  whatever  of  earthly  reward.  Nor  would  He  even 
accept  any  one  willing,  from  a  mercenary  spirit^  to  suffer  here 
that  He  might  receive  a  reward  hereafter ;  for  though  such 
a  reward  was  promised  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  the  end, 
absolute  sincerity  was  required  in  His  service.  It  must  be  the 
grateful,  spontaneous  expression  of  true  love  and  devotion. 

Even  in  such  an  outlying  district  as  that  of  Cassarea 
Pliilippi,  numbers  of  the  population — ^fur  there  were  many 
Jews  in  the  region — had  gathered  to  hear  and  see  him,  and 
were  near  at  hand  at  the  moment.  The  test  required  of  the 
Twelve  was  no  less  imperative  for  these :  the  "  floor  "  must 
be  thoroughly  "  fanned  and  cleansed "  from  all  self-decep 
tion  or  designed  hypocrisy. 

Without  giving  Peter  time,  therefore,  to  excuse  himself^ 
and  leaving  him  to  the  shame  of  his  reproof,  Jesus  called 
the  people  and  the  Twelve  round  Him,  and  continued  the 
subject  on  which  He  had  begun  to  speak. 

"  I  must  needs  suffer/'  said  He,  "  before  I  enter  into  my 
glory,  but  so  must  all  who  would  be  my  followers.  If  any 
man  propose  to  be  my  disciple,  he  must  literally  follow  me 
in  my  path  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  Whatever  wotdd 
hinder  absolute  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  must  be  given  up. 
He  must  make  Me  his  one  aim.  All  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  undivided  loyalty  to  Me — ^the  love  of  ease,  of  pleasure, 
and  even  of  life — ^must  be  surrendered.  The  hopes  and 
prospects  which  engage  other  men  must  be  abandoned,  and 
in  their  stead  he  must  daily  take  up  the  sufferings  and  self 
denials  which  come  on  him  for  my  sake,  and  bear  them  as  a 
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man  condemned  to  death  bears  the  cross  on  which  he  is  to  opap.  xlvi 
die.  I  have  set,  and  shall  set  him  the  example  I  require 
him  to  follow.  Any  one  who  thinks  he  can  be  my  disciple, 
and  enter  into  my  kingdom  hereafter,  and  yet  bear  himself 
BO  in  this  evil  time  as  to  escape  suffering  and  enjoy  life  and 
i(8  comforts,  deceives  himself.  If  he  seek  this  life  by  deny- 
ing my  name,  as  he  must  needs  do  in  this  age  to  escape 
persecution,  he  will  lose  life  eternal.  But  he  who  is 
willing,  for  my  sake,  to  sacrifice  his  natural  desire  for  plea- 
sure and  ease,  and  even  to  give  up  life  itself,  if  required,  for 
ray  name,  will  receive  everlasting  life  when  I  come  in  my 
kingdom.  Hard  though  this  seem,  it  is  the  wisest  and  best 
thing  you  can  do  to  cdmply  heartily  with  it.  What  has  a 
man  in  the  end  if,  by  denying  me  for  his  worldly  interests, 
he  gain  even  the  whole  world,  and  lose  that  life  which  alone 
is  worthy  the  name  ?  Unprepared  for  the  eternal  life  of  my 
kingdom,  and  without  a  share  in  it ;  with  his  breath  he  loses 
not  only  all  that  he  has,  but  himself  as  well.  What  gain 
here  will  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  the  life  hereafter  ? 

"  I  say  this  on  good  grounds,  and  with  absolute  truth. 
For,  though  now  only  a  man  like  yourselves,  I  shall  one 
day  return  in  a  very  different  form,  with  the  majesty  of  my 
Father  in  heaven,  and  accompanied  by  legions  of  angels,  to 
recompense  every  one  according  to  his  works.  In  that  day 
each  true  disciple  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  loving 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  my  sake,  and  will  be  received 
by  me,  as  the  Messiah,  into  my  kingdom.  But  I  shall  be 
ashamed  of  any  one,  and  count  him  unfit  to  enter  that 
kingdom,  who  for  love  of  life  and  ease,  or  for  fear  of  man, 
or  from  shame  of  my  present  lowly  estate,  or  of  my  cross, 
has  wanted  courage  and  heart  to  confess  me  openly,  and 
separate  himself,  in  my  name,  from  this  sinful  generation. 
It  may  be  hoid  for  you  to  think,  as  you  see  me  standing 
here  before  you,  that  I  shall  one  day  come  in  heavenly 
majesty ;  but  that  you  may  know  how  surely  it  will  be  so,  I 
dhall  grant  to  some  of  you,  now  present,  a  glimpse  of  this 
majesty,  not  after  my  death,  but  while  I  am  still  with  you, 
that  they  may  see  me,  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  glory  in  which 
I  will  come  when  I  return  to  enter  on  my  kingdom." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THE  TBJLNSTIGUEATION. 


oHARXLYiL   TESUS  tad  now  utterly  broken  with  the  past^     Hitherto 

'  Ata^SJSSf-  ^     He  had  been  slowly  educating  the  Twelve  to  right  con- 

w tuiuif.  ceptions  of  Himself  and  His  great  work,  and  in  doing  so 

iMiL  lJSI  ^^  ^^^  *^  oppose  their  stubborn  prejudice,  enlighten  their 

fw^oriwi.  ignorance,  illustrate  His  meaning  by  significant  acts,  resist 

^^£       the  sophistry  and  superficial  literalism  of  the  Rabbis,  and 

j^T^Mj^  lead  the  way  to  a  higher  spiritual  ideal  and  life  by  His  own 

Ne^TeSk      dally  example  and  words.      They  had  now  >been  in  His 

Mew  ••  !•*.  society,  however,  for  over  two  years,  and,  at  last,  had  risen 

to  a  more  just  estimate  of  His  dignity  and  of  the  nature  of 

His  work.     He  was  henceforth  free  from  the  anxiety  which 

had  been  inevitable  so  long  as  nothing  had  been  definitely 

accomplished  towards  the  perpetuity  of  His  kingdom ;  for 

the  confession  of  Peter,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  the 

assurance  that  that  kingdom  would  outlive  His  own  death, 

and  spread  ever  more  widely  through  an  unending  future. 

The  joy  of  victory  fiUed  His  soul,  though  the  cross  lay  in 

the  immediate  future.     Henceforth  He  bore  Himself  as  soon 

to  leave  the  circle  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  so  long ;  now, 

preparing  them  for  His  humiliation  by  showing  its  divine 

necessity ;  now,  uttering  His  deepest  thoughts  on  the  things 

of  His  kingdom ;  now,  kindling  their  hearts  by  visit  ns  of 

the  joy  that  would,  spread  over  all  nations  through  the 

Gospel  they  were  to  preach.     The  future  alone  filled  His 

heart  and  mind. 

His  gladness  of  soul  at  Peter's  confession  had,  like  all 
human  raptures,  been  tempered  by  shadow.  He  had  reaa 
the  hearts  of  the  Twelve,  and  saw  that,  though  they  had 
approached  the  truth  in  their  conception  of  the  Messiah, 
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they  were  still  Jews,  in  linking  with  it  the  expectation  of  an  oha?  xltu 
earthly  political  kingdom,  with  its  ambitions  and  human 
satisfactions.  They  had  risen  above  the  difficulties  that 
bhnded  the  nation; — ^the  thought  of  Nazareth — Galilee-^ 
human  relationship — Slowly  position — human  wants — ^rejec- 
tion by  the  Rabbis — ^familiar  intercourse  with  the  "  unclean** 
multitude,  and  much  beside,  that  had  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  others ;  but  it  was  hard  for  them,  in  the  presence 
of  one  who,  to  outward  appearance,  was  a  man  like  them- 
selves, to  realize  that  He  was  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
and,  like  His  Father,  divine. 

The  announcement  that  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory  as 
Messiah,  by  suffering  shame  and  death,  not  only  shocked  all 
their  preconceptions;  they  could  not  understand  it,  and 
were  sorely  discouraged.  They  needed  to  be  cheered  in 
their  despondency,  and  led  gradually  to  accept  the  dis- 
closure of  His  approaching  humiliation.  His  promise  that 
some  of  them,  before  their  death,  should  see  His  kingdom 
come  with  power,  was  doubtless  treasured  in  their  hearts ; 
but  they  little  thought  its  fulfilment  was  so  near. 

Six  days  passed;^  or  eight,  including  the  first  and  lastti  Mattn.i-  ti 
days  full,  doubtless,  of  sad  and  grave,  as  well  as  joyous,  Luke^.'aila' 
thoughts :  sad  that  their  Master  spoke  of  suffering  violence, 
and  death  :  grave  that  He  should  not  only  have  dashed  all 
their  hopes  of  a  national  regeneration,  but  should  have 
painted  their  own  future  in  colours  so  sombre ;  yet  joyous, 
amidst  all,  in  vague  anticipations  of  the  predicted  spiritual 
glory  of  the  New  Kingdom,  of  which  they  were  to  be  heralds. 
Little  by  little  they  would  be  sure  to  catch  more  of  His 
spirit,  fi-om  daily  intercourse  with  Him,  and  learn  imper- 
ceptibly how  the  purest  joy  and  the  noblest  glory  come 
from  self-sacrificing  love ;  how,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  We  are  told  nothing 
of  this  sacred  interval,  but  may  well  conjecture  how  it 
passed. 

The  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  like  that  of  nearly  all 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  is  not  minutely 
stated.  St  Luke,  indeed,  calls  it "  The  Mountain,"  but  gives 
it  no  closer  name.      It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  the 
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cH^xLvn.  tradition  which  from  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  •  has  pointed  to 

TowSrt"**'  Mount  Tabor  as  the  locality,  is  incorrect     The  summit  of 

D^ISIrtittioiiM  that  hill — an  irregular  platform,  embracing  a  circuit  of  half 

^       "  "^  an  hour's  walk,  was  apparently  from  the  earliest  ages  fortified, 

and  Josephus  mentions,  about  a.d.  60,  that  he  strengthened 

the  defences  of  a  city  built  on  it.     Picturesque,  therefore, 

though  the  hUl  looks,  as  the  traveller  approaches  it  over  the 

wide  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  could  not  have  been  the  spot 

where  Jesus  revealed  His  glory,  for  it  could  not  oflTer  the 

seclusion  and  isolation  indicated  in  the  gospels.     Nor  is 

there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Twelve  and  their  Master 

«  OIL  #.«.       i^ad  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Cffisarea  Philippi,  for  St  Mark^ 

expressly  mentions  that  they  did  not  start  for  Galilee  till  at 

least  the  day  after. 

It  was,  doubtless,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Her- 
mon,  "the  lofty  mountain,"  near  which  He  then  found 
Himself,  that  the  Transfiguration  took  place.  Brought  up 
among  the  hills,  such  a  region ;  with  distant  summits,  white 
in  spots  with  snow,  even  in  summer ;  its  pure  air ;  and  the 
solitude  of  woody  slopes  and  shady  valleys,  must  have  breathed 
an  ethereal  calm  and  deep  peaceful  joy,  seldom  felt  amidst 
the  abodes  of  men,  on  the  wearied  and  troubled  spirit  of  our 
Lord. 

Taking  the  three  of  His  little  band  most  closely  in 
sympathy  with  Him,  and  most  able  to  receive  the  disclosures 
that  might  be  made  to  them.  He  ascended  into  the  hills 
towards  evening,  for  silent  prayer.  The  favoured  friends 
were  Peter — ^the  rock4ike — His  host  at  Capernaum  fix>m  the 
first ;  and  the  two  Sons  of  Thunder,  John  and  James ;  loved 
disciples  both,  but  John,  the  younger,  nearest  his  Master^s 
heart  of  all  the  Twelve,  as  most  like  Himself  in  spirit  They 
had  been  singled  out,  already,  for  similar  especial  honour, 
for  they  only  had  entered  the  death-chamber  in  the  house  of 
Jairus,  and  they  were,  hereafter,  to  be  the  only  witnesses  of 
the  awful  sorrow  of  Gethscmane. 

Evening  fell  while  Jesus  poured  out  His  soul  in  high  com- 
munion with  His  Father,  and  the  three,  having  finished  their 
nightly  devotions,  had  wrapped  themselves  in  their  abbas 
nnd  lain  down  on  the  grass,  to  sleep  till  called*     Meanwhile 
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their  Master  continued  in  prayer,  His  whole  soul  filled  with  oHARXLvn 
the  crisis  so  fiist  approaching.  He  had  taken  the  three  with 
Him,  to  overcome  their  dread  of  His  death  and  repugnance 
to  the  thought  of  it,  as  unbefitting  the  Messiah ;  to  strengthen 
them  to  bear  the  sight  of  His  humiliation  hereafter ;  and  to 
give  them  an  earnest  of  the  glory  into  which  He  would  enter 
when  He  left  them,  and  thus  teach  them  that,  though  unseen, 
He  was,  more  than  ever,  mighty  to  help.  He  was  about  to 
receive  a  solemn  consecration  for  the  cross,  but,  Vith  it,  a 
strong  support  to  EUs  soul  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  dealh. 
He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  His  nature,  now  in  its  high 
prime,  and  delighting  in  life,  must  have  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  dying.  The  prolonged  agony  and  shame  of  a 
death  so  painful  and  ignominious,  must  have  clouded  His 
spirit  at  times ;  but,  above  all,  who  can  conceive  the  moral 
suffering  that  must  have  lain  in  the  thought  that,  though 
the  Holy  One,  He  waa  to  be  made  an  offering  for  sin ;  that, 
though  filled  with  unutterable  love  to  His  people,  He  was  to 
die  at  their  hands  as  their  enemy;  that,  though  innocent 
and  stainless,  He  was  to  suffer  as  a  criminal ;  that,  though 
die  beloved  Son  of  God,  He  was  to  be  condemned  as  a 
blasphemer?  As  He  continued  praying,  His  soul  rose  above 
all  earthly  sorrows.  Drawn  forth  by  the  nearness  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  the  divinity  within  shone  through  the  veil- 
ing flesh  till  His  raiment  kindled  to  the  dazzling  brightness 
of  light,  or  of  the  glittering  snow  on  the  peaks  above  Him, 
and  His  face  glowed  with  a  suqlike  majesty.  Amidst 
such  an  effulgence  it  was  impossible  the  three  could  sleep. 
Roused  by  the  splendour,  they  gazed,  awe-struck,  at  the 
wonder,  when  lo  1  two  human  forms,  in  glory  like  that  of  the 
angels,  stood  by  His  side — Moses*  and  Elijah — the  founder, 
and  the  great  defender  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  which  He  had 
come  at  once  to  supersede  and  to  fulfil.  Their  presence  from 
the  upper  world  was  a  symbol  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
henceforth  gave  place  to  a  higher  Dispensation ;  but  they  had 
also  another  mission.  They  had  passed  through  death,  or 
at  least,  from  life,  and  knew  the  triumph  that  lay  beyond 
mortality  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  Who  could  speak 
to  Him  as  they  of  His  decease,  which  He  should  accomplish 
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CBAF.  xLTiL  at  Jcrusalcm,  and  temper  the  gloom  of  its  auticipatioii  1 
Their  presence  spoke  of  the  grave  conquered,  and  of  the 
eternal  glory  beyond.  The  empty  tomb  under  Mount 
Abarim,  and  the  horses  and  chariot  of  Elijah,  dispelled  all 
fears  of  the  future,    and  instantly   banished  aU   human 

K  Bnrirfo*!  Mod.  weakucss.^    That  His  Eternal  Father  should  have  honoured 
"••  and  cheered  Him  by  such  an  embassy  at  such  a  lime,  ^rt 

His  soul  to  the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  awful  task  of  re- 
demption. Human  agitation  and  spiritual  conflict  passed 
a^fay,  to  return  no  more  in  their  bitterness  till  the  night 
before  Calvary.  His  whole  nature  rose  to  the  height  of  His 
great  enterprise.  Henceforth  His  one  thought  was  to  finish 
the  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  Apostles,  dazzled,  confused,  and  lost 
in  wonder,  gazed  silently  on  the  amazing  sight,  and  listened 
But  it  is  not  given  to  earth  to  have  more  than  brief  glimpses 
of  heaven.  Moses  and  Elijah  had  erelong  finished  their 
mission,  and  were  about  to  return  to  the  presence  of  (Jod. 
Could  they  not  be  induced  to  stay  awhile  ?  Peter,  ever  first 
to  speak,  and  hardly  knowing,  in  his  contusion,  what  he  said, 
would  at  least  try  to  prolong  such  an  interview.  "  Master," 
said  he,  to  amplify  his  words,  "  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ; 
let  us  gather  some  branches  from  the  slopes  around,  and  put 
up  three  booths,  like  those  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  one 
for  Thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah.'*  The  cares  and 
troubles  of  his  wandering  life,  and  all  his  gloomy  forebodings 
for  his  Master  and  himself,  had  faded  away  before  such 
brightness  and  joy,  and,  in  his  fond  child-like  simplicity,  he 
dreamed  of  lengthening  out  the  delight. 

The  Almighty  had  come  down  of  old,  to  Mount  Sinai,  in 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest;  but  now,  a  bright 
cloud  descended  fix)m  the  clear  sky,  like  that  from  which  He 
had  of  old  spoken  to  Moses  at  the  door  of  the  Tabemade, 
and  overshadowed  Jesus  and  the  two  heavenly  visitors,  fill- 
ing the  three  Apostles  with  fear,  as  they  saw  it  spread  round 
and  over  their  Master,  and  those  with  Him.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  God,  for  He,  also,  had  drawn  nigh 
to  bear  witness  to  His  Eternal  Son.  It  was  not  enough  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  had   honoured  Him — a  voice  from  the 
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midst  of  the  cloud  added  a  still  higher  testimony — ** This  is  cwapxlvu 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him/' 
Such  a  confirmation  of  tho  great  confession  of  Peter  was 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Almost  a  generation  later,  when  he 
wrote  his  second  Epistle,  the  remembrance  of  this  night  was 
as  vivid  as  ever.  "  We  were  eye-witnesses,*'  says  he,  *'  of  His 
Majesty.  For  He  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from  the  excel- 
lent glory,  'This  b  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased ;  hear  ye  Him.'  And  this  voice  which  came  from 
heaven,  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Him  in  the  holy 
mount."*  The  brightness  of  a  vision  so  amazing  lingered  in  •«peteri.iT,i8 
the  memory  of  those  who  beheld  it  to  the  latest  day  of  their 
lives. 

Sore  afraid,  the  three  fell  on  their  faces,  for  who  could 
stand  before  God  ?  But  the  Voice  had  come  and  gone,  and, 
with  it,  the  Cloud  and  the  visitors  from  the  eternal  world ; 
and  Jesus  was  once  more  alone.  Calming  their  fears  by  a 
gentle  touch,  He  bade  them  "  arise  and  not  be  afraid,"  and 
they  found  themselves  once  more  alone.  Master  and  followers, 
with  the  stars  over  them,  and  the  silent  hills  around.  The 
divine  glory  had  faded  from  His  countenance,  and  His  robes 
were  once  more  like  their  own,  but  they  could  never  forget 
in  what  Majesty  they  had  seen  Him ,  never  forget,  in  His 
humiliation,  that  they  had  heard  Him  called  *'  the  beloved 
Son,"  by  the  lips  of  the  Eternal  Himself;  nor  could  they  ever 
hesitate  whom  to  obey  when  they  had  seen  Moses  and  Elias — 
representatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — ^withdraw 
before  Him,  and  had  heard  Him  proclaimed  from  the  Cloud 
of  the  Presence  as  far  higher  than  they.  God  Himself  had 
said,  in  express  words,  or  m  effect,  "  He  who  is  now  with 
you  alone,  whose  heavenly  dignity  you  have  seen,  He  whom 
you  dail>  see  in  His  wonted  lowliness,  is  the  same,  even  in 
this  humiliation,  as  when  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — *  My 
Son,  who  pleases  me  always.'  Henceforth  receive  the  Law 
from  His  lips  alone;  henceforth,  let  all  men  hear  Him  only; 
He  is  the  Living  Voice  of  the  unseen  God."** 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  nine  were  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  Master  and  His  friends.     What  the  conversation  was 
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rHAP.  xLvn.  between  Jesus  and  the  three,  as  they  descended  fipora  the  moan 
tain,  is  not  told  us.  There  was,  once  more,  freedom  to  speak, 
though,  doubtless,  they  did  so  with  a  strange  reverence,  hardly 
venturing  to  talk  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Nor  could 
they  relieve  their  minds  by  telling  the  wonders  of  the  night 
to  the  others  of  the  Twelve,  for  even  they  were  so  little 
prepared  for  such  disclosures,  that  Jesus  commanded  that 
the  vision  should  be  told  ^^  to  no  m^n,  till  the  Son  of  Man 
be  risen  from  the  dead." 

It  iUustrates  the  difficulty  Jesus  had  to  overcome,  before 
new  religious  ideas  could  be  familiarized  to  the  minds  even 
of  those  under  His  continuous  teaching,  that,  though  the 
three  had  often  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
» John ».  19.  directly  op  indirectly  from  Jesus  Himself/  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  the  words  meant,  as  He  now  used  them, 
and  disputed  among  themselves  about  them.  He  had  told 
the  Jews  that  if  they  destroyed  the  Temple  of  His  body^  He 
should  raise  it  again  the  third  day ;  and  only  a  week  before 
the  Transfiguration,  on  the  day  of  Peter's  memorable  utter- 
ance. He  had  used  almost  the  very  words  which  perplexed 
them  now.  But  though  thrice  repeated,  they  were  still  dark 
and  mysterious. 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead  was,  indeed,  an  article  of 
the  current  Jewish  theology,  but  it  was  so  taught  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  the  three  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  pre- 
vious ideas  with  the  language  of  Jesus.  They  had  heard 
from  some  of  the  preachers  in  the  synagogues,  that  Israel 

•  rateimieDger,  slouc  would  risc ;  ^  from  othcrs,  that  the  resurrection  would 

11    OfJt      tMt? 

•  EiBeomeng^,  iucludc  godly  hcatheu  also,®  who  had  kept  the  seven  com- 

mands given  to  the  sons  of  Noah ;  from  some,  that  all  the 
heathen  outside  the  holy  land  would  be  raised,  but  only  to 
»•  rasmnneiigar,  shamc  and  everlasting  contempt  before  Israel ;  ^^  while  still 
others  maintained,  that  neither  the  Samaritans,  nor  the  great 
mass  of  their  own  nation,  who  did  not  observe  the  precepts 

•  EiMBmeiiger,  of  thc  Rabbis,  would  have  part  in  the  resurrection.^^     But 

if  there  was  confusion  as  to  who  should  rise  again,  there  was 
still  more  contradiction  between  what  they  had  always 
heard  before,  of  the  occasion  and  time  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  Jesus.    They  had  been 
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trained  to  believe  that  all  Israel  would  be  gathered  from  the  ohap.  xLvg 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  at  the  coining  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  dead  would  be  raised  immediately  *  after. ^^  But »  SMnmeogM 
before  this  resurrection,  which  would  thus  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  Ellas  was  firat  to  come,  and  they  still 
clung  to  this  idea,  in  spite  of  all  that  Jesus  had  said^^  to  »  Han.  u.  u 
remove  it.    They  had  always,  moreover,   heard  the  syna- 
gogue preachers  say  that  the  holy  dead,  when  thus  raised, 
were    to    take  part  in   the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,   at 
Jerusalem,  and  once  more  become  fellow-citizens  with  the 
living. 

At  the  mention  of  the  resurrection,  therefore,  the  thought 
instantly  rose  in  their  minds,  how  it  could  take  place  when 
Elias  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  how  Jesus  could  speak  of 
Himself  alone  as  rising  from  the  grave,   and  that  on  the 
third  day.     It  was  clear  there  must  be  some  contradiction 
between  His  words  and  what  they  had  always  been  taught. 
What  could  He  mean  by  this  rising  from  the  dead  ?     Only 
He  could  answer.   To  solve  the  point  they  asked  Him,  "  How 
is  it  our  Rabbis  say  that  Elias  must  come  before  the  dead 
shall  be  raised — ^that  is,  before  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  which  the  resurrection  is  to  announce  ?     You 
speak  of  yourself  rising,  alone,  from  the  dead,  and  that  on 
the  third  day,  and  say  nothing  about  this  reappearance  of 
Elias,  which  our  Rabbis  say  is  to  be  three  days  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.^^    Is  it  wrong  when  they  tell  us  i«  EiMnmeDger 
that  he  will  stand  and  weep  and  lament  on  the  hills  of   orr«rw.a. 
Israel,  over  the  desolate  and  forsaken  land,  till  his  voice  is    j£hiSi;  mi. 
heard  through  the  world,  and  that  he  will  then  cry  to  the 
mountains,  "  Peace  and  blessing  come  into  the  world,  peace 
and  blessing  come  into  the  world!" — "Salvation  cometh, 
salvation  cometh  I "  ^^  and  gather  all  the  scattered  sons  of »  EiMnmeD««r 
Jacob,  and  restore  all  things  in  Israel  as  in  ancient  times  ? 
They  say  that  Elias  will  turn  the  hearts  of  all  Israel  to 
receive  the  Messiah  gladly ;  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
your  saying  that  the  Messiah  must  suffer  many  things  of  the 
high  priests  and  rulers,  and  be  rejected  and  put  to  death  ?  " 

"You  are  right,"   replied  Jesus,  "when  you  say  that 
Elias  must  come  before  me,  the  Messiah.     The  puipose  of 
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ooAFjavn.  God,  and  ancient  prophecy  require  it.  But,  as  I,  the  Son  of 
Man,  now  when  I  have  come,  have  to  suffer  many  things, 
and  be  set  at  nought  and  rejected,  as  the  prophets  have  fore- 
told, although  I  have  given  so  many  proofe  of  my  heavenly 
mission ;  so  has  it  already  happened  with  Him  who  was  the 
Elias  sent  by  my  Father  to  prepare  my  way.  He,  Ukc 
myself,  has  already  come,  but  they  knew  him  as  little  as 
they  have  known  Me,  and  they  have  done  to  him  as 
their  hearts  wished.  He  has  suffered  even  to  death,  as  I,  the 
Messiah,  must  also  suffer."  Words  so  precise  could  not 
be  misunderstood.     They  saw  that  He  spoke  of  John  the 

<«iiMii7.       Baptist*^* 

Our  moments  of  exaltation  and  rapture  are  only  passing, 
and  are  often  thrown  into  vivid  contrast  by  the  shadows 
that  constantly  linger  beside  the  light.    Jesus  had  left  the 
other  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  when  He  ascended 
it  with  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     The  night,  with 
its  wondrous  vision,  had  passed  away,  and  He  was  now 
returning  to  His  little   band,   who  waited  for  Him  in  a 
neighbouring  hamlet  or  village.      The   Jewish  population 
scattered  round  Ciesarea  Philippi  had  already  heard  of  His 
arrival  in  their  parts,  and  from  various  motives  had  gathered 
to  see  and  hear  Him.     Hence  no  sooner  was  He  noticed 
descending  the  slopes,  than  the  whole  multitude  moved  in 
His  direction  to  meet  Him.     His  sudden  appearance  was 
opportune.     An  incident  had  just  taken  place,  which  was 
still  exciting  no  little  dispute  between  some  scribes  and  the 
disciples.     A  Jew  in  the  crowd  had  a  son — his  only  child — 
who  had  been  afflicted  from  birth  with  the  form  of  demoniac 
possession  sliown  by  epilepsy,  joined  with  madness  and  want 
of  speech.     He  had  brought  him  in  the  hope  that  Jesus 
would  heal  him,  and  the  disciples,  who  had  often  before 
wrought  similar  miracles  when  sent  on  tours  through  the 
country,   had  tried,  in  His  absence,  to  heal  the  boy,  and 
had  failed.     It  was,  indeed,  a  special  case,  for  the  lad  'was 
subject  to  violent  convulsions,  in  which  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  and  these  had  often  en- 
dangered his  life,  by  coming  on  him  at  times  when  he  would 
have  been  drowned  or  burned  had  not  help  been  near.     His 
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•fhole  body,  moreover,   was  withering  away   under  their  aH.\p.  xLvn 
influence. 

The  failure  of  the  disciples  had,  apparently,  been  connected 
with  the  excitement  and  agitations  of  the  last  week.  Peter's 
confession  in  their  name  that  they  believed  their  Master  to 
be  the  Messiah,  had  been  sadly  overcast  by  the  shock  to  all 
their  previous  ideas  given  by  His  repeated  intimations  of 
His  approaching  violent  death,  and  that  a  similar  fate  might 
overtake  themselves.  It  had  been  a  week  of  spiritual 
struggle,  which  Jesus  designedly  left  them  to  undergo, 
though  He  knew,  throughout,  that  one  of  them  would  yield 
to  the  trial  The  nearer  the  time  came  for  the  journey  to 
Judea  of  "vfrhich  He  had  spoken,  and  the  less  they  could 
conceal  from  themselves  that  their  devotion  to  Him  waa 
perilous  to  themselves,  the  more  troubled  and  faltering  grew 
their  minds,  and  this  inevitably  affected  them  in  all  their 
relations.  In  such  a  hesitating  and  half-dispirited  frame, 
they  had  no  such  triumphant  faith  as  when  they  had  gone 
out  on  their  first  independent  apostolic  mission  and  diseases 
and  evil  spirits  yielded  to  their  commands,  in  their  Leader's 
name.  Hence,  they  had  the  mortification  not  only  of  failing 
to  work  a  cure,  but  of  having  to  bear  the  cavils  and  sneers  of 
the  Rabbis,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  seize  a  momentary 
triumph  at  their  expense. 

Meanwhile,  the  croAvd  showed  Jesus  all  outward  respect 
The  report  of  His  wonderful  deeds  elsewhere  had  raised  an 
excitement  that  was  visible  on  every  face.  They  greeted  and 
welcomed  Him,  and  were  impatient  to  hear  what  He  should 
say  in  this  matter  between  His  followers  and  their  own 
doctors. 

Turning  to  these,  now  in  the  flush  of  victory,  Jesus  dis- 
concerted them  by  the  simple  demand  to  know  the  matter 
m  dispute.  But  though  they  had  been  bold  enough  before 
the  simple  disciples,  they  were  silent  in  the  commanding 
presence  of  their  Master. 

Presently,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  boy  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  catching  fresh  hope  that  the  Teacher 
could,  perhaps,  do  what  the  disciples  could  not.  Kneel- 
ing before  Him,  he  told  all  that  had  happened :  how  the 
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jBAP.xLvn.  disciples  had  been  willing  to  help,  but  had  failed  The  whole 
story  kindled  Christ's  sad  indignation.  He  had  been  long 
with  both  disciples  and  people,  and  after  all  His  mighty  acts 
and  unwearied  teaching,  the  former  had  at  best  a  dark  and 
wavering  faith,  and  the  latter  were  ready  to  reject  Him 
entirely.  "  0  faithless  and  perverse  generation,"  cried  He, 
**  have  ye ,  then,  no  faith  at  all  ?  Must  I  be  always  present  with 
you  ?  Are  all  the  proofs  you  have  had  of  my  help,  when 
absent  from  you  in  body,  forgotten  ?  Have  not  I  given  you 
power  over  demons,  and  to  cure  diseases,  and  promised  to  be 
with  you,  that  you  might  do  such  wonders  ?  How  could  you 
show  such  want  of  faith  as  to  doubt  my  promises,  and  think 
anything  too  difficult  either  to  attempt  or  do,  whether  I  am 
present  with  you  or  not  ?  Will  you  never  conquer  your 
unbelief?  How  long  shall  I  suflTer  you  ?  Where  is  the  boy ? 
Bring  him  to  me." 

The  boy  was  brought  at  once ;  but  his  eyes  no  sooner  met 
those  of  Jesus  than  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysto  of  his 
malady,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  in  violent  convidsiolis  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Insane,  dumb,  and  writhing  oil  the 
earth :  no  sadder  spectacle  of  the  kind  could  well  have  b^n 
seen.  \ 

It  was  desirable  that  the  crowd  should  have  the  whole 
incident  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  it  was  necessary  for\ 
the  permanent  good  of  the  agonized  father  himself  that  his 
faith  should  be  strengthened. 

"  How  long  has  he  suffered  in  this  way  ?  "  asked  Jesus. 

"From  childhood,  and  often  the  spirit  casts  him  into 
the  water  and  into  the  fire,  to  kill  him.  But  if  Them  ccmsi 
do  anything  at  aU^  have  compassion  on  me  and  him,  and 
help  us." 

*'i/  Thou  canst  f^^  replied  Jesus,  repeating  his  words 
in  gentle  rebuke. — "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believes." 

The  intense  emotion  of  the  father  could  restrain  itself  no 
longer.  His  son's  cure  had  been  made  to  turn  on  his  own 
confidence  in  the  Healer,  and  that,  even  if  felt,  might  not  be 
deep  enough  to  secure  the  favour  so  unspeakably  wished 
In  his  distress  he  could  only  break  out  into  the  pitiful  07 
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which  has  risen  from  unnumbered  hearts  since  his  day,  ooap^vu 
^^  Yes,  I  believe:  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,  if  my  faith  is  too 
weaf  • 

The  crowd  had  been  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  Jesus  and 
the  unhappy  father  and  son,  and  further  delay  was  to  be 
avoided.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  boy,  Jesus  addressed 
the  demon :  ^'  Speechless  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  • 
out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.'*  A  wild  shriek 
and  a  dreadful  convulsion^  followed,  and  then  the  boy  lay 
still  and  motionless,  so  that  he  seemed  dead.  Many,  indeed, 
said  he  was  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
lifting  him  up,  delivered  him  to  his  father,  amidst  the 
loudly-expressed  wonder  of  the  multitude  at  the  mighty 
power  of  God. 

The  disciples,  humbled  by  their  failure,  and  unable,  in 
their  self-deception,  to  account  for  it,  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity, on  their  gaining  privacy,  to  ask  their  Master  to  what  it 
was  owing.  "  It  was  simply,"  said  Jesus,  "  because  of  your 
little  faith;*  indeed,  I  may  say  your  want  of  faith,  for  I 
assure  you  if  you  had  steadfast,  unwavering  faith,  though  ever 
so  small,  in  my  help,  and  in  the  power  of  God,  no  difficulty 
would  seem  too  great  for  you  to  remove.  You  know  how 
men  call  overcoming  difficulties  *  removing  a  mountain  ; ''  I 
tell  you  that  no  mountain  of  difficulty  would  be  so  great — 
far  less  this  one  which  foiled  you — ^that  it  would  not,  at  the 
word  of  firm  trust  in  God,  be  moved  out  of  your  way."^^  »  BeiiMBt- 
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"As  regards  this  cure,"  He  added,  "  you  had  to  do  with  a  Predigum, 
kind  of  demoniac  possession,  which  especially  demands  strong 
fjuth,  for  every  attempt  to  overcome  it  without  such  faith 
as  comes  through  prayer,  so  persistent  that  it  neglects  even 
the  needs  of  the  body  for  the  time,  must  be  fruitless.^  It 
nevei;  is  the  greatness  of  the  difficulty,  but  only  the  weakness 
of  your  faith,  that  stands  in  your  way.  Remember  this  in 
years  to  come." 

Jesus  did  not  stay  long  in  the  district  of  Csesarea  Philippi, 
but  erelong  turned  once  more  towards  Galilee,  probably 
taking  the  road  by  Dan,  across  the  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
with  the  wild  reed-forests  of  the  Huleh  marshes  on  its  south 
side,  and  on  its  north  the  huge  mountain  masses  of  Lebanon 
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jiur^viL  and  Hcrmon,  and  the  broad,  well- watered  sweep  of  upland 
*  w**Mik^  valley  between.^*  He  would  thus  most  easily  reach  the  hills 
of  Galilee  by  an  unusual  route,  and  escape  the  publicity  of 
an  approach  by  the  ordinary  roads.  It  was  the  last  time 
He  was  to  visit  the  scene  of  so  great  a  part  of  His  public  life, 
and  He  felt,  as  He  journeyed  on,  that  He  could  no  more  pass 
from  village  to  village  as  openly  as  in  days  gone  by,  for  the 
eyes  of  His  enemies  were  everjrwhere  on  Hinu  The  time 
He  had  previously  given  to  teaching  and  healing  was  now 
devoted  mainly  to  the  special  preparation  of  His  disciples 
for  the  approaching  end.  Now  and  then,  when  special 
occasion  demanded,  He  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  relieve  the 
wretched,  or  to  justify  and  repeat  the  words  which  He  had 
so  often  delivered  in  the  synagogues;  but  He  usually  shunned 
notice,  not  wishing,  in  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  that  any  man 
should  know.  Avoiding  the  more  populous  places,  and 
seeking  by-paths  among  the  hills,**  where  He  would  meet 
few  and  be  little  known,  He  made  His  way  towards  His  old 
home,  Capernaum.  But  He  could  no  longer  show  Himself 
anywhere  as  He  had  done  in  the  days  of  His  popularity,  for 
every  word  or  act  would  have  created  new  excitement,  and 
given  a  fresh  ground  for  accusation.  He  had  resolved  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  there  meet  His  fate,  but  He  could  only  do 
this  by  guarding  against  anything  which  might  lead  to  His 
arrest  in  Galilee,  for  in  that  case  He  would  be  tried  and 
condemned  by  a  local  court.  Jerusalem  alone  must  see  the 
catastrophe,  for  it  was  the  centre  of  the  nation,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  priesthood  and  Rabbis — His  enemies — and  His 
death  then  would  be  distinctly  their  work  :  their  open  and 
formal  rejection,  as  representatives  of  the  nation,  of  the  Ne^w 
Kingdom,  and  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah. 

He  stayed  in  Galilee,  therefore,  only  so  long  as  His  piH*po8e 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  permitted,  and  meanwhile  withdrew  from 
public  life,  to  devote  Himself  especially  to  the  Twelve  and 
prepare  them  for  His  death,  of  which  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
very  often.  One  of  the  fragments  of  His  intercourse  with 
them,  while  slowly  journeying  onwards  to  His  own  town,  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  "  You  have  heard,"  said  He,  "  how 
the  multitudes  express  their  amazement  at  the  mighty  powey 
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of  God  shown  in  the  miracles  they  have  seen  me  perform,  as  cau»jtLvn 
in  the  case  of  the  cure  of  the  boy,  after  my  descent  from  the 
mount.  Let  their  words,  in  which  they  have  thus  acknow- 
ledged and  magnified  my  acts  as  not  less  than  divine,  sink 
into  your  memories,  and  strengthen  and  confirm  your  faith 
in  me  as  the  Messiah.  For  I,  the  Son  d  Man — ^the  Messiah 
— ^whose  mighty  works  you  have  heard  extolled  so  greatly, 
might  easily  have  set  myself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
led  them  by  supernatural  power,  as  they  and  their  chief  men 
wish,  to  outward  national  glory.  But  I  will  assuredly  be 
delivered  up  and  abandoned  by  these  very  crowds,  and  given 
over  to  the  authorities,  because  I  will  not  use  my  power  for 
any  but  holy  and  spiritual  ends.  I  will  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and  they  will  put  me  to  death,  but 
I  shall  rise  again  on  the  third  day.** 

They  were  too  full  of  their  worldly  hopes,  which  still 
mingled  strangely  with  their  vague  recognition  of  their 
Master  as  the  Son  of  God;  too  unwilling  also  to  think 
earnestly  on  a  subject  so  unpleasant,  and  so  opposed  to 
their  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  to  understand  what  He  meant 
by  these  sad  forebodings.  He  needed  only  speak  the  word 
and  the  people  would  follow  Him,  and  He  might,  by  His 
miraculous  power,  which  it  seemed  to  them  could  not  be 
used  for  a  nobler  end,  set  up  the  theocracy,  as  even  John, 
apparently,  had  expected  He  would*  Such  language  seemed 
part  of  His  dark  sayings,  with  a  secret  meaning  which  He 
would  some  day  explain.  They  would  fain  have  wished 
this  explanation,  indeed,  at  once,  to  calm  their  minds,  but 
they  hesitated  to  ask  Him  for  it.  He  might,  perhaps,  if  they 
did  so,  tell  them  something  still  more  unpleasant,  as  He 
had  done  lately  to  Peter,  in  a  similar  case.  Besides,  they 
did  not  like  to  think  about  what  they  so  much  disrelished, 
and  turned  from  matters  which  only  filled  them  with  gloom 
to  others  more  in  keeping  with  their  wishes  and  hopes. 

These  oflered  themselves  in  the  distinction  Jesus  often 
seemed  to  make  in  His  bearing  to  one  or  other  of  their 
number.  ^^  Human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  jealousy 
was  as  rife  in  those  days  as  now.  However  impartially  He 
might  treat  them,  their  own  characteristics  made  it  impossible 
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oHAP.xLviL  that  he  should  be  as  intimate  and  confidential  with  some 
as  with  others.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Transfiguration, 
lately,  He  had  thought  fit  to  take  only  a  few  of  them  with 
Him,  and  He  seemed  lately  to  have  put  especial  honour  on 
Peter,  while  his  friendship  for  John  was  closer  and  more 
tender  than  for  any  other.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
troubled  the  less  favoured  ones  little  but  for  their  almost 
invincible  belief  that  He  would  soon  proclaim  ELimself  as  the 
Messiah  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  found  a  great  political 
kingdom.  Everything  was  seen  through  this  preconception, 
and  any  marks  of  preference  were  taken  as  indications  of 
future  position  in  the  expected  revolution.  They  assumed 
that,  having  been  chosen  from  all  their  countrymen  by  Jesus 
as  his  closest  followers,  they  would  have  the  chief  places  in 
the  new  empire  He  was  to  found,  but  there  was  abundant 
room  for  jealousy  in  their  individual  claims  to  this  or 
that  prominent  dignity.  Accustomed  to  discuss  everytMng 
openly,  they  naturally  fell  into  warm  controversy  as  to  the 
just  distribution  of  the  great  offices  of  state  among  them, 
when  Jesus  should  be  installed  as  Monarch  of  the  world  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  this  dispute,  however,  their  Master  took  no  part.  Nor 
indeed,  did  they  wish  Him  to  do  so,  for  they  had  fallen 
behind,  in  order  that  He  might  not  hear  them.  They  were 
ashamed  to  have  Him  know  what  occupied  their  thoughts, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  His  teaching  and  spirit  But  He 
had  noticed  all,  though  He  said  nothing  for  the  moment 
Meanwhile  they  once  more  entered  Capernaum. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

BEFORE     THE     FEAST. 

THERE  is  something  intensely  human  in  the  return  of  ohap.xlvir 
Jesus  to  Capernaum  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger.^  >  Mattn. 

A  c5  14—27. 

It  had  been  His  home,  and  He  was  in  all  sinless  regards  a  ''"k*-" 
man.  He  longed  to  see  the  old  familiar  spots  once  more ; 
the  hills  behind  the  town,  among  which  He  had  so  often 
wandered ;  the  shady  woods,  and  orchards,  and  vineyards, 
rich  in  foliage,  or  glowing  with  their  ripening  fruit  in 
these  summer  months.  He  had  often  looked  out  from 
them  on  the  sparkling  waters,  and,  above  all,  had  met 
among  them  the  few  whom  He  had  gathered  round  Him  in 
His  long  sojourn  as  their  fellow-citizen.  These  He  would 
now  fain  strengthen  in  their  faith,  before  leaving  them  for 
ever. 

His  entrance  into  the  town  was  marked  by  an  application 
to  Peter  by  the  local  collectors  of  the  Temple  tax,  for  its 
payment  by  His  Master.     Moses  had  provided  fund^  for  the 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  half 
a  shekel  on  each  male,  payable  at  the  '^  numbering  of  the 
people,"^  and  this^  since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  had  been  •  exoawlh, 
required  yearly.     It  was  equal,  nominally,  to  about  one  and   J^^^*-  * 
threepence  of  our  money,  but  really  to  at  least  six  times  as 
muchL^  and  was  demanded  from  every  Israelite  of  the  s^se  of  •  Boztorf.  m. 
twenty — even  the  poorest.  MSJSb*^ 

It  was  mainly  from  this  heavy  tax,  paid  as  a  sacred  Sfi'^JJ^** 
duty  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  country,  that  the  Temple 
treasury  was  filled  with  the  millions  of  silver  coins  which 
were  so  strong  a  temptation  to  lawless  greed.  Crassus, 
Sabinus,  and  Pilate,  in  succession,  had  laid  violent  hands  on 
this  unmeasured  wealth,  and  the  reckless  greed  of  Florus  in 
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jHARXLTm.  its  plunder  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  last  great  war, 
jo^  ML  jwL  which  destroyed  both  Temple  and  city.** 
**  *•  *  The  Shelihim,**  or  "messengers,"  who  collected  this  tax  in 

Judea,  visited  each  town  at  fixed  times.  In  foreign  countries 
places  were  appointed  for  its  collection  in  every  dty  or 
district  where  there  were  Jews — ^and  where  were  they  not  ? 
— ^the  chief  men  of  their  community  in  each  acting  as 
treasurer,  and  conveying  the  amounts  in  due   course  to 

'Pkfiode  Jerusalem.*  Three  huge  chests^  carefully  guarded  in  a 
5^J^^  J  particular  chamber  in  the  Temple,  held  the  yearly  receipts, 
which  served,  besides  providing  the  beasts  for  sacrifice,  to 
pay  the  Rabbis,  inspectors  of  victims,  copyists,  bakers, 
judges,  and  others  connected  with  the  Temple  service,  and 
numerous  women  who  wove  or  washed  the  Temple  linen. 
It  supplied,  also,  the  costs  of  the  water  supply,  and  of  the 
repairs  of  the  vast  Temple  buildings. 

The  collection  began  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  1st  of 
Adar — ^part  of  our  February  and  March — ^the  month  of  the 
**  returning  sun,"  and  the  next  before  that  of  the  Passover. 
By  the  middle  of  it  the  official  exchangers  in  each  town  had 
set  up  their  tables,  and  opened  their  two  chests  for  the  tax 
of  the  current  and  of  the  past  year,  for  many  paid  the 
tax  for  two  years,  together.  They  supplied  the  old  sacred 
shekel,  coined  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  a  trifling  charge, 
to  all  who  required  it,  for  only  that  coin  was  received  by  the 
Temple  authorities  in  homage  to  Pharisaic  and  national 
sentiment.  At  first  everjrthing  was  left  to  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  but  after  the  25th,  prompt  payment  was 
required,  and  securities,  such  as  an  under  garment,  or  the 
like,  were  taken  even  from  the  pilgrims  coming  up  to  the 
feast 

It  was  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  time  of  grace  had 
expired  before  Jesus  reached  Capernaum,  so  that  the  col- 
lectors— apparently  respectable  citizens — felt  themselves 
justified  in  broaching  the  question  to  Peter — ^whether  his 
Teacher  did  not  pay  the  two  drachmas  ?  Perhaps  they 
fancied  He  was  of  the  irreconcilable  school  of  Judas  the 
GalilsBan,  who  would  pay  no  Temple  tax  so  long  as  the 
ufb *Jlm2"' ^^^y   ^^*y  ^^''^^  polluted  by  the  heathen  Roman.*     His 
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enemies^  indeed,  very  likely  had  insinuated  lliat  this  was  obapjcltui 
the  case,  to  bring  Him  into  suspicion  with  government 

Peter,  ever  zealous  for  his  Master's  honour,  and,  as  usual, 
iinpulsive,  no  sooner  heard  the  application  than  He  answered 
affirmatively,  on  his  own  authority,  and  forthwith  set  off  to 
find  Jesus  and  report  the  matter  to  Him. 

The  exact  time  for  payment  had  passed  while  Christ  had 
been  away  from  Capernaum,  and  the  collectors  were,  doubt- 
less, anxious  to  gather  all  arrears,  to  take  with  them  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Sep^ 
tember.  As  if  to  show  that  not  even  the  most  insignificant 
matter  that  concerned  His  disciples  escaped  Uis  notice,  even 
when  not  bodily  present  with  them,  Peter  no  sooner  appeared 
than  his  errand  was  anticipated  by  asking  him  his  opinion, 
whether,  when  kings  levy  taxes  or  tolls,  they  exacted  them 
from  their  own  children,  or  only  from  their  subjects  ? 

"  I  think,"  replied  Peter,  "  that  only  the  subjects  pay.** 
*'Then,  of  course,"  replied  Jesus,  "  the  king's  children  are  free.** 

He  wished  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  no  failure  of 
duty  to  leave  the  tax  unpaid  Peter  had  already  owned 
Ilim  as  the  "  Son  of  God,"  and  it  was  for  the  Temple  of  God 
the  impost  was  levied.  It  might,  therefore,  be  just  and 
proper  to  collect  it  from  the  nation  at  large,  but  it  was  not  ' 

fitting  to  ask  it  from  Him.  ^'  I  am  a  king  and  a  king's  son ; 
far  more  than  any  Roman  or  Herodian  prince — ^for  I  am 
the  Son  of  God,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  this  tax  is  for  my 
Father — God — ^the  Great  King ;  for  His  Temple,  and  thus  I 
should  be  free."** 

But^  while  thus  maintaining  to  His  apostle  His  rightful 
immunity.  He  was  too  prudent  to  urge  it  in  public.  He 
was  not  recognized  as  the  Son  of  God  outside  the  little  circle 
of  His  disciples,  but  was  only  an  Israelite,  like  others,  to 
men  at  large,  and,  as  such,  was  under  the  Law.  It  would 
have  given  ground  of  accusation  and  misconception  had  He 
hesitated  to  pay  what  all  Jews  paid  cheerfully,  as  a  religious 
dutv.^ 

'*  It  would  not  do  for  me,  nevertheless,"  continued  He, 
tlierefore,  "  to  seem  to  refuse.  They  would  not  understand 
what  I  have  been  saying  to  you.    Take  your  line,  and  go  to 
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^▼OL  the  lake ;  you  need  not  wait  till  you  catch  a  number  of  fish 

to  make  up  the  amount    Take  tiie  first  that  comes  to  your 

hook,  and  you  will  find  in  its  mouth  a  stater/  which  is 

twice  as  much  as  is  needed     With  it  you  can  pay  for  me 

and  for  yourself." 

The  result  is  not  given,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 

'  lutein      *^^  command  secured  its  own  fulfilment^  No  lesson  could  have 

t79-«6&       Yy^^  given  more  suited  to  benefit  Peter  and  his  companions. 

It  taught  them  that,  though  they  were  His  aposties,  they 

could  not  claim  exemption  fi>3m  labour  for  their  own  support, 

but  yet  quickened  them  to  a  firm  repose  on  His  watchful  care, 

which  could  help  them  in  any  extremity. 

They  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Capernaum,  and,  hap- 
pily, we  have  a  glimpse  of  their  quiet  private  intercourse ; 

•  Mattii.i-M.  doubtless  the  picture  of  many  such  occasions.^      He  had  de- 
Mark  9.  S8,60.  It-  1 

Lttk«».46-w.  layed  allusion  to  their  hot  discussion  on  the  way  till  the 
quiet  of  evening  and  home. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  He,  turning  to  one  of  them,  "  about  what 
were  you  disputing  among  yourselves  on  the  road  ?  "  But  the 
question  received  no  answer,  for  all  were  alike  ashamed  of 
their  unworthy  jealousies  and  ambitions,  and  sat  humbled 
and  silent 

It  was  an  opportunity  for  impressing  on  them,  once  more, 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  HIb  kingdom.  Their  daily 
work,  as  disciples,  reminded  them  continually  of  their  relar 
tions  to  it,  and  it  already  engrossed  their  thoughts,  but  they 
still  failed  to  realize  its  purely  spiritual  charactt^t.  The 
trials  waiting  them  rendered  it,  thus,  the  more  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  support  them  beforehand,  by  correcting  their 
misapprehensions,  and  elevating  their  tone. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  had  heard,  if  they  could 
have  understood  it,  how  utterly  His  kingdom  contrasted 
with  all  their  previous  ideas.  They  had  been  told,  in  efifect, 
that  moral  fitness  alone  secured  entrance  to  it,  and  that 
every  external  claim ;  whether  the  fulfilment  of  legal  duties, 
or  national  privilege,  or  sacred  calling — whatever  had, 
hitherto,  been  supposed  to  give  a  title  to  membership  in  the 
Biw,  DieDrd  old  Thcocracy,  must  be  abandoned  as  worthless.^  The  reign 
^'beiiM  iM.  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  proclaimed,  was,  in  fact,  only  the  homage  oi 
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the  floul,  which  had  prepared  itself,  like  a  purified  Temple,  ohap.  iLvm 
by  humble  repentance  and  holy  life,  to  be  a  habitation  of  Hia 
Heavenly  Father.    Man  must  only  receive  from  God :  not 
pretend  to  give  to  Him. 

Citizenship  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  pot* 
sible,  only  when  no  thought  of  claim  obtruded 

It  was  thuSy  in  effect,  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Himself  that  was  demanded,  for  the  great  charac- 
teristic which  gave  His  life  its  matchless  beauty,  was  His 
perfect  divine  humility.  His  lowly  meekness  had  protected 
Him  at  the  opening  of  Hia  ministry,  when  tempted  to  self* 
exaltation :  it  had  subordinated  His  own  will,  as  by  a  law  of 
His  being,  to  that  of  God ;  it  had  opened  His  heart  to  the 
poor  of  His  nation,  cast  out  and  despised  by  the  religious 
pride  of  the  day;  it  had  made  Him,  throughout,  the 
friend  of  the  oppressed,  the  lowly,  and  the  wretched  ;  it  had 
led  Him,  of  His  free  choice,  to  despise  all  worldly  honour, 
and  it  was  now  bearing  Him,  with  a  kingly  grandeur,  to 
the  abasement  of  the  Cross,  that  He  might  open  to  His 
nation,  and  to  mankind,  the  way  to  peace  with  their 
Fathei  in  Heaven,  and  found  a  kingdom  of  holiness,  truth, 
and  love ;  to  ennoble  and  bless  the  present,  and  expand  into 
eternal  felicity  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  was  vital,  therefore,  for  His  disciples,  then,  as  now, 
that  thev  should  have  the  same  heavenly  temper.  Without 
it,  they-cculd  neither  be  efficient  instruments  in  spreading 
His  kingdom,  nor  have  any  share  in  it  themselves,  for  it  was, 
itself,  the  Kingdom — ^the  reign  of  God,  in  the  soul.  The 
danger  of  self-elevation  had  been  greatly  increased  from  the 
moment  when  Jesus  had  accepted  from  them  their  formal 
ascription  of  the  Messianic  ^gnity,  at  CsBsarea  PhilippL 
What  seductive  dreams  lay  for  Galilaean  fishermen  in  their 
being  commissioned  by  the  Messiah,  as  His  confidential 
friends,  and  the  first  dignitaries  of  His  kingdom  I  They  had, 
indeed,  heard  Jesus  speak  of  suffering  a  shameful  death,  as 
the  immediate  result  of  His  proclaiming  Himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah, but  when  the  mind  is  already  preoccupied  by  its  own 
views,  it  is  incredibly  hard  to  turn  it.  Even  the  most  dis- 
couraging incidents  are  transformed  into  supports,  or  at  least 
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OHAP.  xLvm  argued  aside.  "  Perhaps  Jesus  had  only  spoken  thus  to  try 
them :  perhcps  it  was  one  of  the  dark  sa}ing8  He  used  so 
often/'  Their  future  dignity  in  the  kingdom  had  been  the 
topic  of  constant  disputes  and  discussions,  ever  since  the 
eventful  day  at  Cscsarea  PhilippL  Had  they  not  received 
spiritual  graces  and  powers?  For  what  had  they  gone 
through  so  much  toil  and  danger  ?  The  reward  could  not 
be  far  distant.  When  it  came,  which  of  them  should  have 
the  first  place,  and  be  the  Minister  of  the  New  Reign  ? 

They  must  be  taught  how  utterly  they  deceived  them- 
selves. 

Jesus  had  sat  down  in  the  house  and  called  the  Twelve 

»  w^ttinL    before  putting  the  question.^®    As  they  stood  round  Him, — 
Lak6».M.'    for  disciples  of  a  Rabbi  always  stood  when  their  masters  sat 
down  to  teach  them^^— His  first  words  scattered  the  whole 
unworthy  dream  of  their  hearts. 

"  Whoever  of  you,"  said  He,  "  it  matters  not  which,  seeks 
to  be  before  the  other,  and  would  distinguish  himself  in  my 

»  bm%&i47.  Kingdom,^^  can  only  do  so  by  cheerfully  stooping  to  render 
even  the  humblest  services  to  all  the  rest.  He  must  show 
himself  the  willing  servant  of  all,  by  doing  whatever  he  can 
to  serve  the  others.  He  must  seek  and  find  his  greatness  in 
being  the  humblest,  and,  therefore,  the  servant  of  alL"' 

Such  language  was  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  men 
misled  by  worldly  pride  and  ambition.  They  were  thinking 
of  themselves  rather  than  of  their  Master ;  of  receiving  rather 
than  rendering;  of  selfish  ease  and  honour,  rather  than 
loving  self-sacrifice,  which  He  had  often  told  them  was  the 
condition  of  their  discipleship.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
bring  them  to  a  better  frame,  and  this  by  an  illustration 
rather  than  words.  They  knew,  by  experience,  that  even  His 
most  unpalatable  and  His  darkest  words,  had  a  greater  ful- 
ness of  truth  than  their  imperfect  insight  could  realize. 
They  had,  doubtless,  also,  at  times,  misgivings  respecting  their 
dreams  of  the  future,  though  they  could  not  as  yet  lay  these 
aside.  Some  of  them  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  Him  the 
particular  dignities  He  intended  for  each,  that  all  future 
strife  might  be  checked  by  an  authoritative  announcement 
Calling  to  Him  a  little  boy  of  the  household ;  lifting  him 
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in  His  armSy  and  pressing  Him  fondly  to  His  breast, — as  if  onArjavia 
to  show  how  much  nearer  such  an  one  \vt\s  to  Him  than  the 
Twelve  standing  at  a  distance  round, — He  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  the  child.  Love  of  children  and  of  their  childish 
traits,  had  always  marked  Him.  A  child,  in  His  eyes,  was  a 
tyi)e  of  the  grace  so  dear  to  Him — humility.  It  raises  no 
overweening  claims  such  as  men  advance,  and  accepts  all  its 
relations  in  life  as  it  finds  them ;  it  adapts  itself  uncon- 
sciously to  the  lowliest  and  most  ungenial  lot,  and  finds 
happiness  in  it  It  is  the  embodiment  of  dependence  and 
need ;  of  having  nothing,  and  yet  looking  with  simple  trust 
to  a  higher  than  itself 

The  Twelve  noted  His  act  with  wonder,  not  knowing  what 
it  meant.     He  now  proceeded  to  explain  it. 

"  You  see  this  child,"  said  He ;  "I  tell  you  solemnly,  that, 
unless  you  abandon  your  present  worldly  ideas  and  ambitious 
thoughts,  and  become  as  simple  and  humble  as  it,  and  as 
lovingly  dependent  on  God  as  it  is  on  man,  you  shall  not 
even  enter  my  Kingdom,  far  less  hold  a  high  place  in  it.  You 
see  how  this  child  has  no  thought  but  of  perfect  loving  trust 
towards  me ;  how  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  worth  of 
what  it  receives,  but  opens  its  whole  soul  to  me  with  artless 
bnocence.  Such  sweet  humility  must  be  found  in  him  who 
would  seek  to  be  greatest  in  my  New  Kingdom.  To  have 
the  heart  of  a  child  is  the  fixed  abiding  condition  of  admis- 
sion, of  accepted  service,  or  of  honour.  This  child  is  willing 
to  be  the  least  of  you  all,  and  to  serve  you  all,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  whoever  of  you  is  like  it  in  this,  is  the  greatest  among 
you.  Your  ambition  must  guide  itself  by  this  rule.  Your  strife 
shows  that  you  have  not  yet  rightly  grasped  the  true 
nature  of  my  Kingdom.  It  has  no  external  dignities  of 
power  and  rank,  for  it  is  a  reign  of  principles,  not  a  worldly 
dominion.  All  its  members  are  therefore,  brethren,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  Any  one  may,  indeed,  distin- 
guish himself  beyond  others,  but  not  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
Kijjc[dom,  or  as  in  that  of  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  nation 
at  large,  by  external  honour  and  dignity.  The  honours  of 
my  Kingdom  are  won  only  by  spiritual  likeness  to  myself, 
your  example  and  Master.     Self-denial,  self-sacrifice;    the 
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aiAF.  xLvm  surrender  of  person  and  goods  for  the  sake  of  the  brother^ 
hood;  unselJSsh  love — are  the  only  path  to  the  highest 
place.** 

He  had  now  answered  the  question  ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  child  kindled  another  thought  of  no  less  moment. 
"  You  are  looking  for  great  events,  and  thinking  with  weak 
pride,  of  your  claims  as  my  followers,  and  may  be  tempted  to 
slight  and  despise  any  one  as  spiritless,  and  beneath  you,  who 
is  humble  and  unassuming,  like  this  child  on  my  knee.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  that  any  one  who  honours  and  receives  to  his 
heart  even  a  single  child*like  soul  which  delights  in  meekness 
and  humility,  as  learned  from  me,  has  done  the  same  in  spirit, 
and  will  receive  a  like  reward,  as  if  he  had  received  me  my- 
self, and  done  me  personal  honour.  And  since  all  that  is 
done  to  me  from  an  honest  heart,  is  homage  done  to  my 
Father  who  sent  me,  He  Himself  will  show  His  approval,  for 
even  the  humblest  that  lives,  if  he  be  my  disciple,  is  great 
and  honoured  before  Him/' 

The  use  of  the  words  "  in  my  name  *'  had,  meanwhile, 
recalled  an  incident  of  their  recent  journey  to  John,  "  the 
Son  of  Thunder."  The  Twelve  had  met>  in  their  way,  one 
casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  he  was  not 
one  of  their  company,  and  instead  of  "  receiving  "  him,  had 
charged  him  to  desist,  because  he  was  not  of  their  own 
number.  John  now  reported  the  matter,  as  if  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and  the  counsel  just 
given.  "Forbid  him  not,"  replied  Jesus, — "One  who, 
though  not  of  my  circle,  has  yet  attained  so  strong  a  faith 
in  me  that  he  works  miracles  through  my  name,  needs  not 
be  feared  as  likely,  by  any  sudden  change,  to  speak  against 
me."  The  want  of  forbearance  had  sprung  from  the  want 
of  humility,  for  pride  is  the  special  source  of  impatience. 
"  He  who  is  not  against  us,"  continued  Jesus,  "  is  for  us." 
He  whom  John  had  treated  so  harshly  had,  at  least,  acted 
in  His  name,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  His  true  dignity,  or  of  the  scope  and  greatness  of 
His  work.  But  he  was  very  different  fix)m  the  blasphemers 
who  did  not  shrink  from  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
spirit  of  eviL     Moreover,  the  nearer  the  end  approached,  the 
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more  needful  it  was  to  root  out  any  isigns  of  selfish  or  haughty  osap.  xLvm 

feelings  in  the  Twelve,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  with  kindly 

eyes  on  even  a  partial,  if  friendly  relationship  to  Him.     He 

wished  them  to  realize  that  worthiness  to  rank  in  the  New 

Society  was  shown  by  the  goodwill,  and  trustful,  child-like 

spirit,  which  led  to  devotion  to  Him,  rather  than  by  the 

measure  of  knowledge  evinced.     It  was  of  great  moment,  at 

this  time,  to  wake  kindly  and  broad-hearted  feelings  towards 

any,  who,  while  acting  apart,  were  yet  friendly.     Were  He 

once  gone,  it  would  be  left  to  His  disciples  to  continue  His 

work,  and  it  would  depend  upon  them  whether  the  Society, 

founded  by  Him,  would  be  really  the  beginning  of  a  new 

epoch  in  religion,  or  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on  an 

old  garment ;  whether  it  would  be  a  Jewish  sect  or  a  faith 

for  mankind.^ 

"  No  one  is'  to  be  lightly  esteemed,"  continued  Jesus,  "  who 
Bhows  you  the  slightest  mark  of  goodwill  or  friendship,  were 
it  only  a  drink  of  cold  water,  which  all  give  so  readily  in 
these  sultry  lands — when  given  because  you  are  my  disciplea 
Even  this  will  be  rewarded  by  God  as  an  act  worthy  His 
favour.  Nor  are  you  only  thus  honoured.  So  precious  to 
Me  is  the  humble  child-like  spirit  which  you  are  disposed  to 
despise,  that  if  any  one,  by  words  or  deeds,  cause  even  one 
such  soul  who  believes,  to  turn  away  firom  me;  as  you  were 
in  danger  of  doing  when  you  forbade  the  stranger  to  cast 
out  devils  in  my  name ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  a 
huge  ass-mill-stone  ^  were  hung  round  his  neck  and  he 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  lake,  that  he  might  be  saved 
from  so  great  a  sin. 

"Alas  for  the  world-wide  sorrow  which  the  sins  of 
many  who  will  call  themselves  mine  will  cause,  by  keeping 
men  from  me !  They  will  judge  of  me  by  these  unworthy 
followers,  and  keep  aloof  from  my  kingdom.  It  cannot^ 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  for  the  evil  that  is  in  man  will  make 
even  the  name  of  religion  a  scandal  But  how  awful  the 
judgment  that  awaits  him  who  leads  another  from  the  way 
ofUfel 

^'  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  die  than 
that  he  should  lead  another  astray,    So^  whatever  may  lead 
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'SAP.  jcLvnL  you  to  sin,  and  thus  bring  scandal  on  my  name,  had  much 
better  be  put  from  you,  at  any  cost  If  anything,  therefore, 
however  dear  to  you,  incites  you  to  sin,  or  keeps  you  from 
a  godly  life,  thrust  it  from  you.  If  the  most  precious 
members  of  the  body — a  foot  or  a  hand — ^be  cut  ofl^  to 
prevent  death  of  the  whole ;  how  much  rather,  at  any  sacrifice, 
whatever  sins  of  thought  or  act,  which,  by  misleading  others 
would  cause  us  to  lose  eternal  life,  and  be  cast  into  hell-fire, 

'  bateiiM.  tL  where  their  worm  never  dies,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  1^ 
flohiiiw.sM.  '^  Every  one  cast  into  the  fire,  which  the  prophet  thus 
calls  unquenchable — every  one,  that  is,  who  gives  himself 
up  to  sin,  shall  certainly  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be 
salted  with  fire,  as  the  victims  on  the  altar  are  salted  with 
salt.  But  every  one  whose  humble  and  steadfast  faith  in  mc 
has  shown  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  pure  and  worthy  sacrifice, 
fit  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God,  will,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  ^lessiah,  be  salted,  not  >7ith 
fire,  but  with  the  gift  of  higher  grace,  that  he  may  endure 
unto  life  eternal*  Salt  is  of  value  to  prevent  corruption, 
and  I  have,  before  now,  called  you  *  the  salt  of  the  earth ; ' 
because,  if  you  are  my  true  disciples,  you  will  arrest  the 
corruption  that  prevails  among  men,  and  make  the  community 
sound.  How  dreadful,  however,  if  you,  the  salt,  lose  your 
savour.  How  will  you  regain  it  ?  If  you  turn  to  evil,  and, 
through  sloth  or  faint-heartedness,  be  untnie  to  your  calling, 
how  can  your  needful  energy  and  efficiency  be  restored  ? 
You  wish  to  be  accepted  at  last  as  pure  and  worthy  offerings 
to  God,  and  to  receive  the  gift  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is 
everlasting  life.  To  attain  it,  take  care  to  guard  the  salt  of 
true  wisdom  which  has  been  already  ^ven  you — ^the  grace 
bestowed  on  you  to  be  my  disciples.  Remember,  moreover, 
that  salt  is  the  symbol  of  peace ;  be  at  peace  among  your- 
selves,, and  do  not  dispute  and  argue  as  you  have  been 
doing,  lest  you  lose  the  power  and  fruits  of  my  teaching." 

Jesus  had  for  the  time  digressed  from  His  original  subject 
— ^the  humble  and  child-like  among  His  followers — ^but  now 
returned  to  it 

"  Respecting  those  little  ones  of  whom  I  was  speaking — 
lowly,  self-distrustful;  as  weak,  yet^  it  may  be,  in  faith,  as  little 
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childn^n  in  strength — I  would  further  say :  Take  heed^*  that  chap.  xLvia 
ye  do  not  slight  or  contemn  any  one  of  them,  for  I  tell  you  "  Sw  w5l* 
so  greatly  honoured  and  so  dear  are  they  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  the  humblest  of  them,  for  their  very  humility,  are  placed 
by  Him  under  the  loving  care  of  the  highest  angels,  who 
stand  before  Him,  and  see  His  face  continually.  Glorious 
though  aU  angels  be,  only  such  exalted  spirits — ^the  princes 
of  heaven — are  thought  worthy  by  God  to  minister  to  them 
and  protect  them.  ^ 

"  To  slight  or  despise  even  one  such  would,  indeed,  be  to 
undo,  so  far,  the  very  end  for  which  I  have  come  as  the 
Messiah.  You  may,  by  doing  so,  turn  him  away  from  me, 
and  so  cause  his  soul  to  be  lost.  Much  rather,  if  you  meet 
with  an  humble  spirit,  still  weak  in  the  faith,  which  has 
gone  astray,  should  you  do  your  utmost  to  bring  it  back. 
For  what  shepherd  feeding,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  sheep,  in 
our  upland  pastures,  if  one  of  them  stray,  does  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine,  and  set  off  into  the  hills  to  seek  for  the  one 
that  has  wandered?  And  if  he  be  so  happy  as  to  find  it,  I  tell 
you,  beyond  doubt,  he  rejoices  more  over  the  one  thus 
saved  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  had  not  strayed. 
In  the  same  way  as  it  grieves  the  shepherd  that  even  one  of 
his  sheep  should  be  lost,  so  it  grieves  my  Father  in  Heaven 
that  one  of  these  feeble,  simple  souls  should  perish,  and  it 
sorely  displeases  Him  if  it  perish  by  the  neglect  or  fault  of 
any  of  my  disciples. 

"  Let  me  pass  to  a  distinct,  yet  related  subject — the  proper 
treatment  of  a  brother  in  the  faith  who  does  you  any  wrong, 
by  anger,  envy,  selfishness,  or  in  any  other  way.  Do  not 
widt  t^  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  comes  to  you  to  make 
amends,  but  go  to  him  by  yourself,  and  tell  him  his  fault 
in  private ;  that,  if  possible,  you  may  get  him  to  own  it 
between  you  and  him  alone,  and  thus  the  scandal  of  differ- 
ence between  disciples  spread  no  farther,  and  he  be  won  for 
my  New  Kingdom,  from  which  he  would  have  been  shut  out, 
if,  by  refusing  to  be  reconciled,  he  had  shown  no  repentance. 
Seek  his  good,  not  your  own  justification  merely:  however 
wronged,  think  less  of  yourself  than  of  his  eternal  salvation. 

"If,  however,  he  will  not  listen  to  your  kindly  remonstrance 
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WAF.  XLYUL  and  persuasion,   go    a    second   time  to   him,   taking  two 
or  three  witnesses  with  you,  as  Moses  directed  in  other 

.«  Dent  i».i«, In  cases  ;^*  if,  perchance,  though  he  had  not  been  moved  by 
***^  your  single  appeal,  that  of  two  or  three  supporting  you,  may 

lead  him  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  fault.  Their  testimony, 
besides,  will  prevent  his  denial  of  his  confession,  should  he 
make  one,  and  afterwards  repudiate  it;  while,  if  he  refuse  to 
listen  and  to  admit  his  fault,  and  the  matter  must  be  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  it  will  support  and  confirm  at  once  the 
fact  of  your  private  visit  for  attempted  reconciliation,  and 
his  stubborn  refusal  to  hear  even  the  two  or  three  brethren 
you  took  with  you  on  the  second  visit. 

"The  Rabbis  enjoin  that  the  offender  shall  go  to  him 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  own  his  fault,  and  that  if  he  can- 
not thus  procure  forgiveness,  he  shall  take  others  with  him 

•  ughttooi,     and  seek  to  obtain  it;^^  but  I  require  that  he  who  is  wronged 
m'  ^      do  this,  that  he  may  show  his  humility,  and  his  patient  love 
for  a  guilty  brother. 

'*  You  know,  moreover,  how  a  stubborn  offender,  who 
refuses  private  amends,  is  at  last  proclaimed  as  such,  in  the 
IJgbtftHl^JL  Synagogue  and  in  the  schools.^^  In  my  New  Society,  the 
congregation  of  the  new  Israel — the  Kahal,  or  assembly  of 
my  followers,  which  will,  hereafter,  be  called  the  Church, 
is  to  make  a  third  final  attempt  to  win  the  guilty  one  to 
repentance.  You  are  to  tell  the  facts  to  the  '  congregation,' 
and  ask  their  godly  offices,  and  they,  through  appointed 
representatives,  will  then  seek  to  bring  him  to  a  right  frame 
of  mind.  If,  after  all,  he  refuse  to  hear  even  the  congregation, 
you  are  freed  from  further  responsibility,  and  are  absolved 
from  all  further  religious  relationship  to  him,  as  you  have 
hitherto  thought  yourselves  to  be  from  the  heathen,  and 
from  men  of  vicious  life,  such  as  the  publicans.  Not  that 
you  are  to  despise  him,  or  refuse  him  the  common  offices  o( 
humanity,  as  your  countrymen  do  to  such  classes,  for  you 
are  still  to  love  and  seek  to  win  him  back,  even  till  the  very 
last,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  does  with  the  unthankful  and 

eviL 

"  Let  every  offender  think  how  solemn  his  position  will 
ho  if  thus  obdurate  before  the  congregation.     I  have  already 
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given  Peter — as  the  key-bearer  of  my  spiritual  Temple — ^the  ohap,  ixvm 
New  Society  I  have  founded — ^power  to  forbid  and  allow,  to 
enact  and  define,  what  is  needed  for  its  future  government  and 
discipline,  and  have  told  you  that  what  he  ordains,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  be 
confirmed  by  me  in  heaven,  as  if  I  were  still  with  you  on 
earth.  This  power  I  now  extend  to  you  all,  my  twelve 
faithful  followers,  and  I  give  you,  as  a  body,  the  same  assur- 
ance of  my  confirmation  of  what  you  appoint  for  the  govern- 
ment of  my  Society.  Peter  is,  thus,  only  the  first  among  equals. 
If  the  remedy  I  have  pointed  out  be  insufficient,  as  my  Society 
extends,  to  meet  such  ofifenccs,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  devise 
and  apply  what  other  means  may  seem  needed,  as  the  occasion 
demands.  And  that  you  may  feel  how  formally  and  solemnly 
I  now,  before  my  departure,  depute  this  power  to  you,  I  tell 
you,  further,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  any  matter, 
thus  aflfecting  the  salvation  of  souls  by  the  right  discipline 
of  my  Society,  or  for  other  good  ends,  and  shall  ask  my 
Father  in  Heaven  to  grant  your  desire.  He  will  do  so.  For 
where  two  or  three  of  you  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  I  am  in  their  midst,  so  that  you  need  not  doubt  my 
promise  that  what  even  so  few  agree  to  ask  my  Father,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  my  kingdom,  will  be  granted."  ^ 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  their  Master  m  reverent 
silence,  but  now  the  ever  self-asserting  Peter,  stiU  intensely 
Jewish  in  feeling,  interrupted  Him  by  a  question  conceived 
in  the  narrow  and  formal  spirit  of  Rabbinism. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  our  teachers  tell  us  that  if  a  person 
do  us  wrong  we  are  to  forgive  him,  a  first,  second,  and  third 
time,  but  not  a  fourth.^^    What  sayest  Thou  ?  Would  seven  »  s^byi.  jom% 
times  be  enough  ?  ** 

"I  am  far  from  limiting  my  requirement  to  seven  times," 
replied  Jesus.  "So  far  from  that,  if  you  be  of  a  truly 
humble  and  child-like  spirit,  as  you  ought,  you  will  forgive 
to  seventy  times  seven — ^that  is,  any  number  of  times.  Let 
me  show  you  my  thoughts  on  this  point  by  a  parable. 

"The  subjects  of  my  kingdom  are  like  the  servants  of  a 
certain  ruler,  with  whom  their  lord  would  make  a  reckon- 
ing.    So  he  called  before  him  his  revenue  collectors — the 
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CHIP.  yLvm.  gatherers  of  liis  taxes  and  tolls,  and  demanded  a  settlement 
from  them.  Among  others,  one  was  brought  to  him  who 
owed  him  ten  thousand  talents — ^that  is,  thirty  millions  of 
shekels'* — ^a  sum  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  repay- 
ing. When  the  king  heard  how  much  he  owed,  he  cried  out 
that '  he  would  be  paid,'  and  commanded  him  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  in 
payment  of  the  debt."  On  hearing  this,  the  servant  fell 
down  before  him,  beseeching  him,  *Lord,  have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  alL'  -At  this  his  lord  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  ha\dng  ordered  him  to  be 
unbound,  not  only  gave  him  time,  as  he  had  asked,  but, 
knowing  he  could  never  pay,  forgave  him  the  debt  alto- 
gether. 

"This  servant,  however,  thus  freely  forgiven,  went  out 

and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants  who  owed   him  a 

-  At  7*d.  •      hundred  denarii ^^ — ^less  than  the  seven  hundredth-thousandth 

whole  dSbt  *  of  what  he  had  himself  owed — and  laid  hold  of  him  by  the 

throat,  saying  fiercely,  *  Pay  what  you  owe.*    The  debtor 

thereupon  fell  down  at  his  feet,  as  he  had  fallen  at  those  of 

his  lord,  and  besought  him,  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I 

will  pay  thee.'     But  he  had  no  pity,  and  cast  him  into 

.    prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.      His  fellow-servants, 

seeing  what  was  being  done,  were  troubled  at  such  hard- 

heartedness,  and  at  the  ill-treatment  of  the  poor  man,  and 

came  and  told  their  lord  all  that  had  happened.     Then  the 

lord,  having  called  the  oiTender,  said  to  him,  '  0  thou  wicked 

servant,  I  forgave  you  all  the  great  debt  you  owed  me, 

because  you  asked  me,  though  you  sought  only  time,  not 

forgiveness.     Should  not  you,  also,  have  had  pity  on  your 

fellow-servant,  as  I  had  pity  on  you?'    And  his  lord  was 

indignant,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  torturers,  to  deal 

with  him  in  the  prison-house  as  they  thought  fit,  till  he 

should  pay  all  that  was  due  to  him. 

"  So,  the  forgiveness  God  has  granted  you,  of  your  great 
debt  to  Him,  which  you  could  never  pay — the  guilt  of  your 
sins — ^must  lead  you  from  your  heart  to  forgive  your  brother 
man,  not  seven,  but  any  number  of  times,  the  far  smaller 
debt  he  may  owe  you ,  for  if  you  do  not  forgive  him,  the 
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irrath  of  God  will  bum  upon  you  at  the  great  day,  and  you  caup.  xLvm 
will  be  cast  into  everlasting  punishment." 

The  transcendent  loftiness  of  Christ's  spiritual  nature 
shines  out  through  this  whole  episode.  In  His  perfect 
humility  He  makes  no  personal  claims.  As,  on  every  occa- 
sion, He  declares  simplicity  and  lowliness,  like  that  of  child- 
hood, the  mark  of  true  discipleship ;  asks  no  higher  or 
more  signal  acknowledgment,  as  a  man,  than  was  to  be 
shown  to  all  others ;  and  ranks  the  friendly  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  any  of  His  followers  as  if  done  to  Himself.  He 
demands  no  exclusive  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
childlike  spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has  in  His  sight  a 
priceless  value,  however  slight  the  instance  by  which  its 
character  was  shown.  The  good  deed  done  to  the  least  of 
His  people,  is  considered  as  personal  to  Himself.  Neither 
now,  nor  at  any  time,  does  He  bear  Himself  as  one  to  whom 
all  were  to  bow  as  servants;  He  takes  His  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  little  band  round  Him,  as  one  who  shares  with 
Ihem  the  highest  and  holiest  joys.  Within  this  circle  we 
ever  find  Him  strengthening  and  encouraging  each  to  sur- 
render himself  for  the  good  of  the  rest,  and  to  cheer  and 
honour  especially,  the  humblest,  the  least  esteemed,  the  most 
unpretentious ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  mere  workers  who  could 
not  push  themselves  into  notice.  Meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 
He  was  no  less  of  an  infinite  pity.  The  New  Society,  taught 
by  His  example  and  words,  learned  that  they  were  to  repro- 
duce the  spirit  of  little  children,  in  that  hitherto  unimagined 
grandeur  of  humility  which  almost  rejoices  to  aufier  because 
It  gives  an  opportunity  to  for^ve. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

AT  THE  FEAST  OF  TABEENACLj3& 


CHAP.  ZUX. 


THE  seventh  month,  Tisri,  part  of  our  September  and 
October — "the  month  of  the  full  streams,"  and  the 
autunmal  equinox,  had  now  come.  Nisan,  "the  flower 
month,"  known  of  old  as  Abib,  "  the  earing  month,"  had 
John  7.  f-io.  seen  the  Passover  pass  without  the  presence  of  Jesus.^  Ijj^i 
iT.u-ii"  *  "the  beautiful  month,"  with  its  blossoming  trees;  Siwan, 
"  the  bright  ;"'Tammuz ;  Ab,  "  the  fruit  month ; "  and  Elul, 
"  the  month  of  wine  ; "  had  gone  by  in  the  journey  to  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  to  Cffisarea  Philippi.  Jesus  had  now  been 
well-nigh  half  a  year  little  better  than  an  outlawed  fugitive, 
hiding,  in  unsuspected  districts,  from  His  enemies.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  Tisri  was  the  first  of  the  great  harvest  feast 
of  the  year — ^that  of  Tabernacles — ^a  time  all  the  more  joyful 
from  its  coming  only  four  days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement 
— ^the  close  of  the  Jewish  Lent.  Galilee  was  no  longer  open 
to  Him,  and  the  Kingdom  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  haughty  city  of  the  Temple,  and  of  David  He 
knew  that  to  go  there  would  be,  sooner  or  later,  to  die ,  but, 
with  this  clearly  before  Him,  He  calmly  resolved,  at  the  *«^im- 
mons  of  duty,  to  transfer  the  sphere  of  His  activity  from  the 
remote  and  secluded  security  of  the  north  to  the  head-quaj  ters 
of  the  Rabbis  and  priests.  He  had  come  into  the  world  to  be 
the  Lamb  of  God,  bringing  salvation  to  His  people  and  man- 
kind by  the  proclamation  of  the  New  Kingdom,  sealed  with 
His  blood ;  and  Jerusalem  alone,  the  seat  of  the  dispensation 
He  came  to  supersede,  was  the  fitting  scene  for  inaugurating 
the  economy  that  was  to  take  its  place. 

He  was  still  in  Capernaum  when  the  great  caravan  of 
pilgrims  began  to  pass  to  the  feast     His  relations,  who,  as 
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yet,  had  declared  neither  for  nor  against  Him,  had,  apparently,  chap,  xltx 
come  over  from  Nazareth  to  get  Him  to  -go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  them.  They  could  not  have  felt  any  hostility  to 
One  whose  holy  life  had  passed  under  their  eyes,  but,  like 
the  nation  at  large,  they  clung  to  what  they  had  always  been 
taught  by  the  Rabbis,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  restore  Israel 
to  national  glory,  and  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  universal 
power  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem.  In  their  worldly  wisdom 
they  could  not  understand  Him.  It  seemed  to  them  unwise 
that  He  should  stay  in  a  corner  of  the  land,  if  he  wished  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  Rabbis,  as  He 
knew,  taught  that  it  was  to  be  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  be  extended  best  from  the  Holy  City, 
as  a  centre.  Why  did  He  not  go  up  with  them  now,  they 
asked,  to  the  feast,  that  all  who  were  friendly  to  Ilim,  or 
who  might  become  so,  might  see  His  miracles,  and  thus  be 
constrained  to  support  Him?  "Nobody,"  they  urged,  "who 
aimed  at  being  a  great  national  leader,  as  they  fancied  He 
did,  by  His  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  could  hope  for 
success  if  He  wrought  all  the  "  signs"  which  were  to  rally 
the  people  round  Him,  in  an  out-of  the-way  place  like 
Galilee.  He  had  not  been  at  the  last  Passover,  or  at  Pen- 
tecost, when  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  Holy  City  from 
all  the  land,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  world;  but  He  might, 
perhaps,  repair  this  error  even  yet,  if  He  went  up  now,  and 
showed  His  power  before  the  assembled  myriads  of  Israel. 
If  they  accepted  Him  as  Messiah,  their  very  numbers  would 
sweep  away  the  heathen  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  especially 
when  supported  by  miraculous  help.  It  was  unwise  to  keep 
back  in  this  obscure  and  hidden  district ;  He  should  show 
Himself  openly  to  the  Jewish  world,  which  He  could  only 
do  in  Jerusalem." 

"  You  think  the  present  the  fit  moment  for  carrying  out 
my  plans,"  said  Jesus.  "You  err.  It  is  not  yet  the 
divinely  appointed  time  for  my  doing  this.  You  may  go 
np  openly  before  all  Israel,  at  any  time,  because  you  and 
they  are  at  one  in  not  receiving  me.  They  have  no  reason 
to  hate  you,  nor  have  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  their  leaders ; 
but  they  hate  me,  because  I,  the  Liglit  of  the  world — the 
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flHAF.zux  true  Messiah — on  whom  all  should  believe,  am  a  stajid 
ing  protest  against  them,  that  they  sin  in  hating  and  per 
secuting  me,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  Law  and  a  blasphemer^ 
because  I  have  witnessed  against  their  corruption  ami 
hypocrisy.  They  wish  a  political  Messiah:  I  seek  only 
spiritual  ends.  Go  up,  yourselves.  The  present  time  does 
not  suit  me  to  go  with  you."  Their  hope  that  He  would 
lift  the  family  to  the  highest  honour,  by  heading  a  national 
Messianic  movement,  had  come  to  nothing. 

The  object  of  His  delay  was  to  avoid  going  with  the  great 
Galilsean  caravan,  which  entered  the  Holy  City  with  public 
rejoicings.  He  would  be  recognized  at  once,  and  the  multi- 
tude, in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  might  again  try  to  force 
Him  into  political  action.  Publicity  and  popular  enthusiasm 
would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  those  in  power,  and  this 
He  at  present  earnestly  wished  to  avoid.  His  work  was  not 
to  be  rashly  broken  off  by  any  imprudent  act,  for  He 
needed  all  the  opportunities  that  remained,  to  devote  Himself 
to  the  Twelve  and  to  His  other  followers.  He  could  go  up 
a  few  days  later,  and  thus  avoid  the  caravan.  The  feast 
lasted  seven  days,  closing  with  the  eighth  as  the  greatest, 
and  thus,  even  if  He  started  later,  He  could  mingle  with  the 
multitudes,  and  find  out  how  men  felt  towards  Him  and 
His  work,  and  proclaim  the  New  Bangdom  as  He  saw  fit.  The 
danger  would  be  averted,  and  His  great  end  better  served. 
It  was  more  in  keeping  with  His  spirit  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  courting  popularity,  and  to  deliver  His  great  message 
of  love  in  stillness ;  leaving  its  reception  to  its  own  charms, 
and  to  the  lowly  humility,  self-denial,  and  gentleness,  with 
which  it  was  delivered. 

Waiting,  therefore,  for  some  days,  till  things  were  quiet, 
He  started  with  the  Twelve,  and  a  number  of  disciples,  for 
Jerusalem.^  Crossing  Esdraelon,  now  stripped  of  its  harvest, 
Engannim,  the  "  fountain  of  gardens,"  saw  Him  once  more 
on  Samaritan  soil.  The  caravans  had  perhaps  gono  over  the 
Jordan,  to  travel  down  its  eastern  bank,  and  thus  avoid  the 
pollution  of  the  direct  route  through  hated  Samaria. 

He  had  been  kindly  received  in  the  alien  district  on  His 
former  passage  through  it,  northwards,  but  He  was  now 
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going  towards  Jerusalem  instead  of  leaving  it,  and  this  was  chap,  xux 

enough  to  rouse  the  bitterness  of  the  Samaritans.     As  was 

His  custom,  He  had  sent  on  messengers  before  Him  to  secure 

hospitality  for  the  night,  but  it  was  at  once  refused.     John 

and  James — "the  Sons  of  Thunder  " — ^who  had  perhaps  been 

the  messengers,  were  especially  indignant,  and  showed  how 

little  they  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  meekness  they  had 

80  long  been  receiving.     With  the  harsh  Jewish  feeling 

which  regarded  every  one  except  a  Jew  as  accursed,  and 

hateful  to  God,  and  sought  to  establish  the  New  Kingdom, 

not  by  mildness  and  love,  but  by  force,  they  would  fain  have 

had  fire  called  down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  unfriendly 

village.*    They  had  likely  spoken  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or, 

perhaps.  His  fame  as  such,  may  have  already  crossed  the 

border.     But  the  Samaritans  expected  from  the  Messiah 

that  he  would  restore  the  Temple  on  Mount  (Jerizim,  and 

instead  of  that,  Jesus  was  going  up  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem. 

John  and  James,  however,  could  make  no  allowance.     Elias 

had  once  called  fire  from  heaven  m  his  qwn  honour  :^  how  •tKfagii 

•—IS. 

much  more  should  men  perish  who  had  rejected  the  Messiah. 
Tht  teaching  of  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  softened  the  fierce 
Jewish  spirit  of  the  Twelve.  Fanatical  bitterness  had  struck 
its  roots  into  their  deepest  nature.  How  utterly  were  they 
still  wanting  in  patience  towards  the  erring,  and  filled  only 
with  the  thought  of  wrath  and  destruction  1  They  had  not 
yet  realized  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  one  of  faith  alone : 
that  it  cannot  be  spread  by  compukion  and  violence,  but 
must  spring  from  humility  and  love ;  that  it  must  rest  on 
fi-ee  and  honest  conviction,  and  can  grow  strong  and  abiding 
only  when  a  child-like  spirit  obeys  and  advances  it. 

Deeply  troublea,  and  no  less  offended,  Jesus  turned 
towards  the  fierce  zealots,  and  rebuked  their  foolish  and 
cruel  harshness.  They  had  heard  Him  say  that  He  came 
to  serve,  not  to  reign ;  to  suffer  for  others,  not  to  inflict 
suffering  on  any ;  and  He  had  but  lately  told  them,  once  and 
agaiii,  how  He  was  about  to  give  Himself  up  to  death  for 
the  gooa  of  the  world.  But  though  their  ears  had  heard, 
and  their  conscience  approved,  their  hearts  had  not  willingly 
accepted  the  intimation,  and  hence  they  were  ever  exposed 
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CHAP.XLCL  to   fall  bac^k   into   Jewish   fanaticism.^      Rebuking   them 
•  sahnkai,  m.  gtemly,  He  taught  them  a  needed  lesson,  by  merely  passing 
to  another  village. 

It  was  hard  for  the  disciples  to  realize  that,  to  be  followers 
of  Jesus,  they  must  surrender  themselves  unconditionally  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Kingdom,  without  a  lingering  tie  to  the  world  they  had  left. 
The  circumstances  demanded  explicit  stSitements  of  what 
discipleship  thus  involved,  and  hence,  when  fresh  applicants 
for  the  honour  presented  themselves,  Jesus  was  more  frank 
and  earnest,  if  possible,  than  ever  before,  in  setting  the  cost 
before  them.     A  Samaritan  had  come  forward  asking  leave 
to  follow  Him;  as  if  to  show  that  all  were  not  like  the 
villa:ger8  who  had  treated  Him  so  unkindly.    It  may  be  he 
had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  his  wish  implied,  but  Jesus 
did  not  leave  him  in  doubt.     He  told  him  all  His  own  posi- 
tion, and  all  that  awaited  His  disciples  :  that  He  had  forsaken 
house  and  home  for  ever,  and  that  the  bu^ds  of  the  air,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  had  a  lot  to  be  envied  compared 
with  His. 

The  seeming  harshness  of  His  replies  to  two  others,  per- 
haps Samaritans,  who  also  asked  leave  to  follow  Him,  is 
explained  by  these  facts.  From  the  first  He  had  held  out 
no  rewards,  but  predicted  only  privation  and  sufi^ring  to 
His  disciples,  but  these  were  closer  at  hand  now  than  they 
had  been  when  He  called  the  Twelve.  To  follow  Him  had 
come  to  mean,  literally,  to  leave  all,  and  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  the  worst.  He  was  a  mark  for  the  fiercest  hatred  of 
those  in  authority,  and  His  circle  could  not  escape  suffering 
with  their  Master.  The  most  utter,  unqualified  devotion,  the 
purest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  were  required.  "  Let  the  dead ; 
those  who  will  not  receive  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
bury  their  dead,"  said  He,  to  one  who  wished  to  bury  his 
father.  "Surrender  yourself  utterly  to  God."  Another, 
whose  want  of  the  supreme  resolution  demanded,  showeil 
itself  in  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends, 
was  told  that  it  could  not  be.  "  The  prayers,  the  tears  of 
your  circle  at  home,  might  shake  your  decision  to  consecrate 
scbenkti,  178,  yourself  wholly  to  the  kingdom  of  God.'** 
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It  was  now  many  months  since  the  sending  out  of  the  chap.xux 
Twelve  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  It  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  confine  them  to  strictly  Jewish  ground,  to  avoid 
offence,  and  from  their  own  defective  sympathy  with  other 
populations.  Both  difficulties  were  now,  however,  in  part, 
removed :  the  openly  hostile  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  made  it  unnecessary  to  consider  their  prejudices ;  the 
Apostles  had,  in  some  degree,  gained  broader  charity,  and, 
above  all,  the  near  approach  of  the  end  made  it  desirable 
that  the  full  grandeur  of  the  New  Kingdom,  as  intended  for 
all  men  alike,  should  be  clearly  shown  before  its  founder's 
death,  that  there  might  be  no  possible  misconception  after- 
wards. Jesus  had  always  yearned  to  proclaim  the  words  of 
life  to  the  difierent  races  whom  He  saw  around  Him.  A 
boundless  field  opened  itself  for  the  missionary  labours  of 
«iny  number  of  disciples,  and  He  now  had  round  Him  a 
larger  number  than  before,  whom  He  could  thus  send  out 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  seventy 
disciples ;  in  the  Jewish  opinion,  the  number  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  lesson  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  was  a 
significant  announcement  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  man,  a  universal  religion  was  being  proclaimed. 

Samaria,  through  which  He  was  passing,  had,  naturally, 
the  first  claim  on  the  new  enterprise,  and  that  all  the  more 
from  the  proof  of  its  need  of  spiritual  light,  furnished  by  the 
inhospitality  shown  to  Him  who  was  bringing  that  light  to 
its  borders. 

The  Seventy,  separated  into  pairs,  were  detailed  to  carry 
the  message  of  peace  to  all  the  habitations  of  the  race  they 
had  formerly,  as  Jews,  so  hated.  They  had  grown  up  from 
childhood  in  the  narrowest  Pharisaic  spirit,  and  were  still,  in 
some  measure,  under  its  spelL  The  Rabbis  did  not  permit 
any  close  intercourse  of  Jews  with  heathen  or  Samaritans ; 
they  were  forbidden  to  enter  their  houses,  or  return  their 
greetings,  and,  still  more,  to  join  them  in  a  common  meal. 
But  the  grand  maxims  of  charity  and  love  which  Jesus  had 
80  often ,  taught,  were  now  to  be  put  in  practice.  Jewish 
cxclusiveness  w^as  to  be  done  away  for  ever,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  a  Saviour  of  Mankind.    His  messengers,  therefore, 
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cHAP.xux.  while  losing  no  time  on  the  way  by  long  and  formal 
salutations,  were  to  bear  themselves  with  loving  trust  even 
among  hostile  populations,  taking  neither  purse,  nor  wallet, 
and  wearing  only  the  sandals  of  the  poor — ^to  show  theii 
lowly  bearing,  and  humble  personal  claims.  The  instruc- 
tions given  formerly  to  the  Twelve,  were,  in  fact,  repeated ; 
instructions  then  as  amazing  as  if  Hindoo  Brahmins  of  to- 
day were  sent  forth  with  orders  to  care  nothing  for  caste,  and 
associate  freely,  and  even  eat,  with  abhorred  Pariahs  and 
Sudras.  The  Seventy  were  to  join,  without  hesitation  or 
reserve,  in  the  household  life  of  the  hated  Samaritans,  and  eat 
with  them  at  their  tables  I  No  other  condition  of  spiritual 
brotherhood  was  to  be  required  than  that  of  a  believing 

'  scheBke],L     rcccption  of  the  salvation  through  Jesus.* 

Only  one  incident  of  the  journey  of  Jesus  Himself  is  re- 
corded, but  it  is  wondrously  significant  His  repulse  at  the 
border  village  had  changed  His  route,  for  now,  instead  of 
going  straight  south.  He  turned  eastwards,  and  followed  the 

»  Luke  17.       road  that  runs  between  Samaria  and  Galilee/  **  down  the 

11—19. 

ravines,  to  the  fertile  meadows  of  Bethshean  or  Scjiihopolis, 
where  a  ford  or  bridge  led  over  the  Jordan.  The  route 
stretched  thence,  southwards,  to  Jericho. 

The  calm  rebuke  of  John  and  James  for  their  anger  and 
revengeful  spirit,  and  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the 
sending  forth  the  Seventy  to  preach  the  Kingdom  throughout 
the  Samaritan  region,  had  shown  that  the  rudeness  He  had 
received  had  not  ruffled  His  spirit.  He  was  now  to  add 
another  proof  of  His  serene  and  loving  nature.  As  they 
approached  a  border  village,  a  dismal  spectacle  was  presentecL 
Ten  men,  hideous  with  leprosy,  ranged  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  as  similar  sufferers  still  do,  before  their 
huts  at  the  Zion  Gate  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  law  in  Samaria 
'  Ant  It  4. 5.  that  no  leper  could  enter  a  town,^  and  hence  the  unfortn- 
nate  creatures  accosted  Jesus  while  He  was  still  outside  the 
village.  Misery  had  broken  do^vn  all  prejudice  of  race  or 
faith,  and  had  brought  together  even  Jew  and  Samaritan,  as 
it  still  does  in  the  leper  haunts  of  Jerusalem  and  Nablous. 
The  ten  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful  cures  He  had 
performed  on  such  as  they,  and  no  sooner  saw  Him  than 
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tliey  broke  out  with  the  common  cry — "Tam^I  Tam^l  oharxux 
Unclean,  unclean  I  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  It 
was  a  sight  that  might  have  touched  any  heart,  for  it  must 
have  been  like  that  which  still  repeats  itself  to  passers-by  at 
the  leper  quarters  elsewhere — ^a  crowd  of  beggars  without 
eyebrows,  or  hair  on  their  faces  or  heads,  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  even  a  hand  or  a  foot  itself,  gone  from 
some ;  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  more  or  less 
wanting  in  others.^  As  they  stood  afar  off,  their  lips  covered  •  ojhr,  wiam- 
with  their  abbas,  like  mourners  for  the  dead ;  for  they  were  Thonwm,  mi 
smitten  with  a  living  death,  which  cut  them  off  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellows ;  the  pity  of  Jesus  was  excited,  and 
without  even  waiting  to  come  near,  sent  hope  to  them  in 
the  words,  "Go,  show  yourselves  to  the  priests."  They 
knew  what  the  command  meant,  for  no  one  who  was  not 
cleansed  could  approach  A  -priest,  and  as  they  moved  off, 
the  disease  left  them.  The  Samaritan  would  have  to  show 
himself  to  a  Samaritan  priest ;  tne  nine  Jews  needed  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  tttk  officia.  certificate  of  health,  at  the 
Temple  ;  but  it  was  the  least  either  the  one  or  the  others 
could  do,  w^hen  they  lelt  their  cure,  to  return,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  to  thank  their  benefactor  for  a  deliverance  from 
worse  than  death.  But  the  nine  Jews  were  too  much  con- 
centrated on  themselves  to  tniuiw  of  this.  Only  one,  the 
Samaritan,  showed  natural  gratitude,  and  came  back  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  m  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  goodness  shown  him.  "  Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?"  asked  Christ;  "where  are  tae  nine?  The  only 
one  who  has  returned  to  give  glory  to  God  is  this  Samaritan, 
whom  Jews  call  a  heatnen,  and  an  alien  from  Israel.  Arise, 
go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The  Twelve 
had  received  another  lesson  of  universal  charity. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts 
which  every  Jew  was  required  to  attend.  It  was  held  from 
tlie  fifteenth  of  Tisn  to  the  twenty-second,  the  first  and  last 
days  being  Sabbaths— the  latter  "the  great  day  of  the 
feast."  It  commemorated,  in  part,  the  tent-life  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  but  was  also,  still  more,  a  feast  of  thanks 
for  the  harvest,  which  was  now  ended  even  in  the  orchards 
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oHAP.xijx.  and  vineyards.  Every  one  lived  in  booths  of  living  twigs, 
branches  of  olive,  myrtle,  fir,  and  the  like, — raised  in  the 
open  courts  of  houses,  on  roofs,  and  in  the  streets  and 
open  places  of  the  city.  All  carried  in  the  left  hand  a 
citron,®  and  in  the  right  the  lulab— a  branch  of  palm  woven 
round  with  willow  and  myrtle.  On  each  of  the  seven  feast 
days  the  priesta  went  out  with  music  and  the  choir  of  Le- 
vites,  amidst  the  shouts  of  vast  multitudes,  to  draw  water 
in  a  golden  vessel,  from  the  spring  of  Siloah ;  to  be  poured 
out  at  the  time  of  the  morning  ofi^ering  as  a  libation,  on  the 

» John  7.87.  west  side  of  the  great  altar,^^  amidst  great  joy,  sin^g  and 
dancing,  such  as  was  not  all  the  year  besides.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  a  grand  illumination,  from  huge 
candelabra  which  shed  light  far  and  near  over  the  city, 
beffan  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,*  and  torch  dances  of 
men  were  kept  up,  in  the  court,  with  music  and  songs,  till 

»»  nn)eiLei.MMi  the  Temple  gates  closed. ^^ 

^i^ittm'      '^^  Jewish  authorities  kept  looking  for  Jesus,^  for  they 
i5Shtfo<rt»  QL   had  counted  on  His  attending  the  «great  national  holiday, 

B  ".^^^^  and  thus  coming  within  their  reach,  but,  to  their  disappoint- 
•iTOjf.  ment.  He  appeared  not  to  be  in  Jerusalem.  So  their  officers 
reported.  His  absence  had,  indeed,  been  noted  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  everywhere  He  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
and  discussion.  The  Rabbis  and  higher  Temple  dignitaries 
had  shown  themselves  so  hostile  to  Him  that  no  one  dared 
to  mention  His  name  except  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  ex- 
communication, but  He  was  more  or  less  the  one  engrossing 
topic  of  the  bazaars  and  the  booths  of  the  feast  Opinions 
were  divided.  Some,  who  judged  for  themselves,  main- 
tained that  He  was  a  good  man,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
for  all  to  follow  what  He  taught:  others,  and  they,  no 
doubt,  the  great  majority,  who  took  their  opinions  from 
their  religious  leaders,  hotly  and  loudly  denounced  Him  as 
unsafe  and  dangerous ;  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  had 
He  not,  on  His  last  visit,  healed  a  blind  man  on  the  holy 
day  ? 

Meanwhile,  when  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  Jesus  sud- 
denly made  His  appearance  in  the  Temple  porch,  where  the 
Rabbb  taught:,  and,  calmly  taking  His  seat^  began  to  teach 
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the  crowd  that  soon  gathered  round  Him.  It  is  not  told  us  charxlix 
when  He  had  arrived,  or  whether  He  lived  for  the  week, 
like  the  crowds,  in  a  succah  or  booth  of  His  own,  or  of  a 
friend:  or  whether  He  carried  the  lulab  and  citron,  as 
others  did,  round  the  great  altar,  or  attended  only  to  the 
graver  matters  of  His  New  Kingdom.  We  only  know  that 
He  showed  Himself  openly  in  the  city  and  in  the  Temple 
courts,  under  the  very  eyes  of  His  enemies.  Loyalty  to  His 
work  had  demanded  His  delay  in  coming,  for  His  life  was 
still  needed  to  proclaim  the  New  Eangdom  in  Jerusalem  as 
well  as  in  Galilee,  if  it  were  permitted  Him.  He  had  Uved 
mostly  in  the  latter,  but  Jerusalem  was  the  religious  centre 
of  the  nation,  and  aU  that  happened,  or  was  spoken  publicly  . 
during  one  of  the  great  feasts,  would  be  wafted,  like  seeds, 
to  every  land.  As  a  Jew,  moreover.  He  had  a  tender  love 
for  the  City  of  David,  and  of  a  still  greater,  His  Heavenly 
Father — a  spot  dear  then,  as  now,  beyond  expression,  to 
every  Israelite.  Before  it  was  for  ever  too  late.  He  would 
fain  bring  its  children  to  listen  to  the  things  of  their  peace, 
which  He  alone  could  tell  them. 

The  Jewish  authorities  were  astounded,  and  hardly  knew 
what  course  to  take.  Coming,  themselves,  to  listen  to  the 
fearless  intruder,  they  were  still  more  amazed  at  what  they 
heard.  They  could  now  understand  how  it  had  been  said 
of  Him  that  He  bore  Himself  as  one  who  had  authority 
direct  from  God ;  and  not  like  the  Rabbis,  who  never  spoke 
without  quoting  an  authority;  and  how  He  had  made  so 
great  a  popular  impression.  Art  and  study  of  effect  had  no 
place  in  His  discourses ;  for  the  copiousness  and  finish  of  a 
mere  rhetorician  were  wanting.  His  resistless  power  lay 
as  much  in  Himself  as  in  His  words :  His  calm  dignity,  and 
His  look  of  mingled  purity  and  tenderness,  confirming  all 
He  said,  as  by  a  holy  sanction.  He  did  not  merely  treat  of 
general  religious  and  moral  truths,  but  spoke  of  quickening 
facts  and  realities.  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its 
nature,  and  its  glorious  future,  but  above  all.  His  own  posi- 
tion in  it ;  bs  its  Head  and  King,  as  He  in  whom  the  Father 
revealed  Himself,  and  in  whom  men  were  to  find  salvation, 
were  the  substance  of  His  addresses.     They  were,  in  fact. 
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essentially  a  testimony  respecting  Himself  and  a  self-revela* 
tion.  There  were  no  sudden  and  violent  bursts,  no  brilliant 
flashes,  but  an  atmosphere  of  more  than  earthly  peace  rested 
over  both  speaker  and  words,  from  first  to  last^  The  most 
amazing  claims  were  uttered,  not  only  without  a  trace  ol 
self-consciousness,  but  with  the  lowliest  humility.  It  seemed 
aB  if  aU  He  said  was  only  what  became  Him. 

But  with  all  His  humility,  and  in  addition  to  His  tran- 
scendent dignity,  the  fulness  of  His  knowledge  was  no  less 
remarkable.  He  was  intimately  familiar  with  all  the  sacred 
books,  and  even  with  the  honoured  extra-canonical  writings. 
He  met  and  confuted  opinions  of  the  Rabbis  by  the  subtlest 
and  most  original  references  to  Scripture ;  He  pierced  be- 
neath its  letter  to  the  spirit;  He  distinguished  with  the 
keenest  acuteness  between  the  Law,  as  given  by  God,  in  its 
scope  and  essence,  and  the  Pharisaic  traditions ;  and  He 
clothed  in  the  simplest  language,  the  profoundest  spiritual 
truths  of  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.^*  Such  a  pheno- 
menon was  inexplicable. 

The  authorities,  in  amazement,  could  only  ask  themselves 
how  he  could  have  such  learning,  when  he  has  never  studied 
in  the  schools.  Where  could  He  have  got  this  power  of 
handling  the  Scriptures  like  a  great  Rabbi?  He  was  a 
Galilajan,  and  had  never  attended  any  Teacher.  Like  the  old 
prophets  He  must  have  been  "  taught  of  God,"  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  Him  as 
one,  though  the  official  classes  were  fain  to  decry  Him,  and 
knew  the  effect  of  a  harsh  and  contemptuous  name.  "  How 
could  a  common  man  like  this,"  said  they,  "  who  has  never 
been  educated  as  a  Rabbi,  possibly  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures? "  Against  their  consciences,  they  tried  to  depreciate 
both  Him  and  His  teaching. 

Had  they  shown  only  curious  or  friendly  wonder,  Jesus 
would,  perhaps,  have  remained  silent.  But  it  was  differen*: 
when  they  were  trying  to  excite  doubt  and  suspicion  against 
Himself  and  His  words,  as  it  was  clear  they  were  doing  from 
what  He  saw  and  heard.  A  deputation  jfrom  the  authorities 
having  at  last  given  the  opportunity  of  reply  by  a  direct 
interrogation.  He  seized  it  at  once*     "  Beyond  doubt,**  said 
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He,  to  paraphrase  His  words  slightly,^  "  I  have  not  learned  obap.xiax 
in  your  schools  what  I  teach.     But  my  doctrine  is  not  a "  S!ffidt» 
mere  invention  of  my  own  :  it  is  not  mine  at  alL  but  His    laok^' 

Ti  ITT*  BosanmlUlei 

who  has  sent  me.  1  only  repeat  what  He  mstr ucts  me  to  •< ««.  ai  toe. 
make  known  in  His  name.  You  speak  as  if  reli^ous  truth 
were  a  mere  matter  of  tedious  study.  But  it  is  to  be  learned 
by  obedience,  rather  than  from  books,  as  your  own  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  tells  you,  *  He  that  keepeth  the  law  of  the  Lord 
getteth  the  understanding  thereof.' ^^  It  needs  a  heart »  wisdom «i 
willing  to  be  taught  of  God  to  comprehend  it ;  a  heart  at 
one  with  God,  and  eager  to  do  His  will,  however  contrary  to 
one's  own.  He  whose  soul  has  no  love  of  truth,  no  oneness 
with  God,  cannot  recognize  His  truth  even  when  he  hears  it 
If  you  had  true  love  to  God  and  desired  to  know  His  revealed 
will,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  your  lives,  you  would  know  jfrom 
whom  I  have  received  the  doctrine  I  teach,  by  its  power 
to  purify  and  calm  the  heart,  and  by  the  hopes  it  gives  for 
the  world  to  come.  That  I  do  not  advance  a  doctrine  of  my 
own  invention  is,  moreover,  clear  from  this,  that  if  I  did  so 
I  should  seek  my  own  honour  and  advantage.  But  if  I  seek 
no  honour  for  myself,  but  only  for  Him  by  whom  I  have 
been  sent,  it  shows  that  I  am  worthy  of  trust  To  strive 
only  for  the  glory  of  God  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  being  His  tru^ 
mouthpiece  and  messenger,  and  I  leave  you  to  say  whether 
this  does  not  apply  to  me.  Have  I  ever  sought  honour  from 
men  and  not  rather  the  honour  of  my  Father  alone  ?  Have 
I  not  always  professed  to  have  received  all  from  my  Father? 
I  have  had  no  personal  end,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incredible 
that  I  should  be  a  deceiver,  seeking  to  lead  men  astray." 

The  cavil  of  the  Rabbis  thus  answered,  Jesus  forthwith 
took  the  offensive.  "  You  charge  me,"  said  He,  "  with  not 
knowing  the  Law ;  you  do  not  keep  it  You  boast  of  your 
zeal  for  it,  and  affect  indignation  for  my  having,  as  you  assert^ 
broken  it  by  healing  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath ;  an  indig* 
nation  so  real  that  you  would  put  me  to  death  if  you  could. 
But  this,  itself,  is  a  violation  of  the  Law,  for  the  Law  com- 
mands love  to  our  neighbour  above  even  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  should  be  my  perfect  defence."  He  knew  that  the 
authorities  had  never  forgiven  Him  His  answer,  at  His 
VOL.  IL  58 
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cnjAp  XLOL  former  visit,  to  their  charge  of  having  broken  the  Sabbath 
by  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  that  they  were 
plotting  His  death,  even  now,  on  account  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd,  perhaps  knowing  less  than  He  of 
the  secret  designs  of  the  hierarchy,  or  affiscting  to  deny 
them ;  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe  Him  in  no  danger,  and 
broke  out  in  angry  repudiation  of  such  a  charge.  They  had 
heard  the  Rabbis  often  ascribe  His  works  to  Beelzebub,  and 
fell  back  on  the  blasphemous  slander  as  an  explanation  of 

-  joiBf  M.  His  language.  He  must  have  a  deviL"  The  Rabbis  were 
right  He  was  crazed.  The  evil  spirit  that  spoke  through 
Him  was  trying  to  stir  them  up  against  their  spiritual 
guides. 

Without  noticing  the  interruption,  Jesus  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd  at  large,  "  Your  leaders  are  plotting  to 
kill  me  for  doing  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath.  But  all 
of  you  are  in  a  measure  guilty  by  your  sjnnpathy  with  them ; 
shown  in  your  unrighteous  anger  at  me  on  account  of  it,  on 
the  same  ground.  But  that  you  may  see  the  injustice  of 
your  charge,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  often  takes  place 
in  regard  to  circumcision.  That  rite  was  comroanded  by 
Moses,  though  it  dates  from  Abraham,  and  you  are  so  strict 
in  performing  it  at  the  prescribed  time,  the  eighth  day,  that 
you  circumcise  a  child  even  on  the  Sabbath,  if  necessary,  that 
the  law  of  Moses  in  this  particular  be  not  broken.  Do  you 
think  the  Sabbath  was  first  given  on  Sinai,  and  hence  give 
the  older  law  of  circumcision  the  preference?  Or  have 
you,  of  your  own  accord,  decided  that  in  some  cases  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  must  give  way  to  other  parts  of  the  law  ? 
You  accept  the  sajdng  of  the  Rabbis,  that  *  circumcision 
drives  away  the  Sabbath.'  But,  if  you  perform  circumcision, 
with  all  the  work  it  involves,  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
breaking  the  day,  how  can  you  be  angry  at  me,  if  I  broke 
it  by  a  work  of  mercy  so  much  more  beneficial  to  its  objest 
as  the  making  a  blind  man  whole  on  it?  Never  judge 
by  appearance,  but  look  beneath  the  surface  and  judge 
righteously." 

But  now  some  joined  the  crowd  who  knew  of  the  plots  of 

'  v«w;v      ^Q  authorities  against  His  life,^*  and  could  not  understand 
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how  He  should  be  allowed  to  teach  thus  openly  without  ohap.xux 

interference.     His  words  and  bearing  had  softened   their 

prejudice,  and  made  it   seem  possible  that  the  authorities 

had  become  convinced  that  He  was,  in  reality,  the  Messiah, 

and  sanctioned  this  course.     But  the  mere  suggestion,  in  the 

shape  of  a  question,  was  enough   to  raise  a  hot   dispute 

among  theologians  so  keen.     "  Do  not  the  Rabbis  tell  us,** 

said  some,  "  that  the  Messiah  will  be  bom  at  Bethlehem, 

but  that  He  will  be  snatched  away  by  spirits  and  tempests 

soon  after  His  birth,  and  that  when  He  returns  the  second 

time  no  one  will  know  from  whence  He  has  come  ?^^     But  we  »•  wghttooj  <» 

know  that  this  man  comes  from  Nazareth.     Our  chief  men, 

if  they  choose,  may  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  we  will  not.** 

Jesus  was  still  sitting  in  the  Temple  porch,  teaching,  but, 
on  hearing  what  was  thus  openly  said  in  disparagement  of 
His  Messiahship,  He  broke  off  His  discourse,  and  called  out 
in  a  louder  voice  than  He  had  hitherto  used,  to  the  noisy 
disputants — "  You  do  certainly,  in  your  own  sense,  know 
who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come,  but  in  a  higher  sense  you 
know  neither.  I  come  forward  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  my- 
self; I  am  sent  by  one  whom  you  cannot  truly  know,  so  long 
as  you  cling  to  your  worldly  ideas  of  the  Messiah — ^by  One 
who,  alone,  has  the  right  and  power  to  send  forth  the 
Messiah,  and  has  done  so  in  sending  me.  I  know  Him, 
though  you  do  not,  for  I  have  come  forth  from  Him,  and 
no  other  than  He  has  sent  me.'* 

His  hearers  at  once  saw  what  was  implied  in  this.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  claim  to  have  come  forth  from  God,  and  was 
equivalent  to  asserting  divine  dignity,  for  He  said  nothing 
of  being  only  an  angel,  or  embodied  heavenly  spirit,  or 
prophet  raised  from  the  dead.  He  had  once  before,  after  the 
very  miracle  for  which  He  had  been  so  assailed,  justified 
Himself  by  saying — "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work  ;"*®  and  the  words  had  sounded  so  blasphemous,  that  the  «•  cat «.  fa 
authorities  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  because  He  had  not  only 
broken  the  Sabbath,  but  had  said  that  God  was  His  Father, 
making  Himself  equal  with  God.  The  hostile  part  of  the 
crowd  rightly  saw  a  similar  claim  repeated  now,  and  with 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  their  race  in  that  age,  proposed  to  lay 
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»a  hold  of  Him,  and  huny  ffim  outside  the  city  on  the  iostant, 
to  stone  Him,  as  the  Law  against  blasphemy  enjoined.  But 
His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  whether  from  fear  of  the 
CralilsBans  at  the  feast,  or  from  other  reasons,  their  rage  died 
away  in  words. 

The  fame  of  His  miracles  in  the  north  had  preceded  Him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was,  now,  further  spread  by  the  reports  of 
the  Galilsean  pilgrims,  and  deepened  the  effect  of  His  cure  of 
the  blind  man  at  His  last  visit — ^the  very  bitterness  of  His 
enemies  having  kept  it  from  being  forgotten.  Numbers  had 
thus  been  impressed  in  His  favour,  even  before  His  appearance 
at  the  feast,  and  not  a  few  of  these  were  now  so  £Eur  won 
over  by  the  still  higher  evidence  of  His  wondrous  words, 
and  whole  air  and  bearing,  that  many  felt  constrained  to 
admit  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  Miracles  had  always 
been  held  a  characteristic  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  and  even 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Jesus  did  not  deny  Hb  supernatural 
power.  It  was  evident  that  He  was  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  the  hierarchy  knew  that  if  He  rose  they  must  falL  If 
they  could  arrest  Him,  while  His  adherents  had  not  as  yet 
ventured  on  an  open  movement  in  His  support,  aU  might  be 
well.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  and  the  Sadducean  chief 
priests — mortal  enemies  at  all  other  times — hastily  issued  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Him,  and  sent  some  of  the  Temple 
police  to  carry  it  out. 

The  sight  of  the  well  known  dress  of  these  ofKcials,  on  the 
outskirts  of  His  audience,  told  the  whole  story  to  the  quick 
intelligence  of  Jesus,  and  with  that  readiness  which  always 
marked  Him,  He,  forthwith,  began  a  calm  and  clear  antici- 
pation of  His  near  death. 

"  I  shall  be  with  you,"  said  He,  "  only  a  short  time  longer, 
for  I  shall  soon  return  to  my  Father  in  Heaven,  who  sent 
me.  Then  the  days  will  come  when  sore  distress  will  fall  upon 
this  city  and  land  for  rejecting  me,  and  you  will  seek  help  and 
deliverance  from  the  Messiah,  that  is,  from  me,  but  ye  will 
not  find  me  then.  Persecuted  and  put  to  death  now,  ye 
will  then  long  for  me  in  vain,  when  for  ever  gone  from  you, 
for  where  I  shall  then  be  you  cannot  go,  to  fetch  me  from 
thence  as  your  Saviour." 
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** What  does  He  mean? "  asked  those  round;  "  will  He  go  oharxux 
to  our  Greek  speaking  brethren — ^the  Hellenists  in  Egypt, 
or  Asia  Minor,  or  some  other  of  the  lands  of  the  Gentiles  ?"* 

The  day  passed  without  any  attempt  to  apprehend  Him, 
nor  was  He  disturbed  again  during  the  week.  The  last  day  of 
the  Feast^'  known  as  ^^  the  Hosanna  Rabba,**  and  the  ^^  Great 
Day,"  found  Him,  as  each  day  before,  doubtless,  had  done,  in 
the  Temple  arcades.  He  had  gone  thither  early,  to  meet 
the  crowds  assembled  for  morning  prayer.  It  was  a  day  of 
special  rejoicing.  A  great  procession  of  pilgrims  marched 
seven  times  round  the  city,  with  their  lulabs,  music,  and  loud- 
voiced  choirs  preceding,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
Hosanna,  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  first 
city  in  the  Holy  Land  that  feU  into  the  hands  of  their 
Fathers.  Other  multitudes  streamed  to  the  brook  of  Siloah, 
after  the  priests  and  Levites,  bearing  the  golden  vessels^ 
with  which  to  draw  some  of  the  water.  As  many  as  could 
get  near  the  stream  drank  of  it  amidst  loud  chanting  of  the 
words  of  Isaiah — "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,'*  '*  With  joy  shall  we  draw  water  fjom  the  wells 
of  salvation," — arising  in  jubilant  chants  on  every  side.  The 
\7ater  drawn  by  the  priests,  was,  meanwhile,  borne  up  to  the 
Temple,  amidst  the  boundless  excitement  of  a  vast  throng. 
Such  a  crowd  was,  apparently,  passing  at  this  moment. 

Rising,  as  the  throng  went  by.  His  Spirit  was  moved  at 
such  honest  enthusiasm,  yet  saddened  at  the  moral  decay 
which  mistook  a  mere  ceremony  for  religion.  It  was  burning 
autumn  weather,  when  the  sun  had  for  months  shone  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  early  rains  were  longed  for  as  the 
monsoons  in  India  after  the  summer  heat.  Water  at  all 
times  is  a  magic  word  in  a  sultry  climate  like  Palestine,  but 
at  this  moment  it  had  a  double  power.  Standing,  therefore, 
to  give  His  words  more  solemnity.  His  voice  now  sounded 
far  and  near  over  the  throng,  with  soft  deamess,  which 
arrested  all: — 

"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,^^ «  Uj*  at  b 
for  I  will  give  him  the  living  waters  of  God's  heavenly 
grace,  of  which  the  water  you  have  now  drawn  from  Siloah 
IS  only,  as  your  Rabbis  teU  you,  a  type.    He  that  believes 
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oBAP.  mg.  in  me  drinks  into  his  soul  from  my  fulness,  as  from  a 

fountain,  the  riches  of  divine  grace  and  truth.     Nor  do 

they  bring  life  to  him  alone  who  thus  drinks.    They  become 

•  £^«^iii  iJ^  his  own  heart,  as  the  whole  burden  of  Scripture  tells,*^  a 

I^Ku!it  living  spring,  which  shall  flow  forth  from  his  lips  and  life  in 

j^t.u-0.  holy  words  and  deeds,  quickening  the  thirsty  around  hinL*** 

He  meant,  adds  St  John,  that  this  quickening  missionary 

zeal  and  power  would  first  show  itself  after  the  descent  of 

the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  Himself  had  entered  on  His  glory. 

Streams  of  holy  influence,  like  rivers  of  living  water,  would 

go  forth  from  His  Apostles  through  the  Spirit's  overflowing 

fulness  in  their  souls. 

The  whole  discourse  was  now  ended.  The  impressions  it 
had  left  were  various.  Many  who  had  listened  to  it, 
whispered  to  their  neighbours  that  they  were  sure  "  This 
was  the  Prophet  to  come  before  the  Messiah.**  Others  main- 
tained He  was  the  Messiah  Himself,  but  this  opinion  led  to 
hot  dispute.  ''  Does  the  Messiah,  then,  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth ? "  asked  the  incredulous  Rabbinists.  "  Does  not  the 
Scripture  say  that  the  Christ  comes  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  troxa  Bethlehem,  the  village  where  David  was  ?  *'  But 
the  division  in  the  crowd  was  the  safety  of  Jesus,  for  those 
who  were  fiercest  to  lay  hands  on  Him  as  a  blasphemer  and 
Sabbath-breaker  were  afraid  to  do  so,  so  strong  did  the 
party  seem  which  supported  Him. 

The  Temple  police  sent  to  arrest  Him  had  remained  near, 
to  the  close,  to  watch  their  opportunity.  But  the  power 
and  majesty  of  His  discourse,  which  had  spell-bound  so 
many  others,  had  overawed  and  impressed  even  them,  so 
that  they  dared  not  touch  him,  and  went  back  to  their 
masters  empty-handed.  To  the  angry  demand  for  an 
explanation,  they  could  only  answer,  ^'  Never  man  spake  as 
this  man  speaks."  The  Pharisees  in  the  Council — ^the  special 
guardians  of  the  public  orthodoxy — ^professed  themselves 
shocked  at  such  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  men  entrusted 
with  the  commission  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  court  "  How 
can  you  be  so  led  away  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  only  some  of 
the  ignorant  rabble  believe  in  Him?  Have  any  men  of 
position — any  members  of  the  Council,  or  any  Rabbis— done 
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fio  ?    They  are  qualified  to  judge  on  such  matters ;  but  as  ohap.xux 
for  the  rabble,  who  have  accepted  such  a  transgressor  as  the 
Messiah,  it  shows  that  they  do  not  know  the  Law,  and  are 
therefore  accursed  of  God." 

One  faint  voice  only  was  heard  in  the  Council  in  hesitating 
defence  of  Jesus.  It  was  that  of  Nicodemus — His  visitor  by 
night  on  His  first  appearance.  ^'I  know,  sirs^  you  are 
zealous  for  the  Law,  and  rightly  condemn  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it.  But  does  the  Law  sanction'  our  thus  con- 
demning a  man  before  it  has  heard  Him,  and  found  exactly 
what  He  has  done  r "  He  had  not  moral  courage  to  take  a 
side,  but  could  not  withhold  a  timid  word.  Like  all  weak 
men,  he  found  little  favour  for  his  faint-hearted  caution. 
"  Are  you,  also,  like  Jesus,  out  of  Galilee,"  they  asked,  "  that 
you  believe  in  Him ;  only  ignorant  Galilseans  do  so  ?  Search 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  see  that  no  Galilsean  was  ever 
inspired  as  a  prophet  by  God :  the  race  is  despised  of  the 
Highest,  and  is  it  likely  it  should  give  Jerusalem  the 
Messiah?" 

In  their  blind  rage  they  forgot  that,  at  least,  Jonah,  and 
Hosea,  and  Nahum,  were  GalilaBans,  and  they  ignored  the 
fact  that  if  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  mostly  firom  the 
illiterate  north.  He  had  also  not  a  few  even  from  the  sona  of 
bisroted  Jerusalem 
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CHAPTER  L. 

AFTER  THE  FEAST. 

CHAP,  u  A  LL  who  attended  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  required 
-^  to  sleep  in  the  dty  the  first  night  at  least,  but  were 
free  afterwards  to  go  any  distance  outside,  within  the  limit 
of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  Jesus,  accustomed  to  the  pure 
air  of  the  hills  and  open  country,  and  with  little  sympathy 
for  the  noise  and  merriment,  or  for  the  crowds  and  confusion, 
of  the  great  holiday,  was  glad  to  avidl  Himself  of  this  firee- 
dom,  and  went  out,  each  night,  after  leaving  the  Temple,  to 
seek  sleep  in  the  house  of  some  friend  on  the  Mount  of 
lons  n  i-n.  Olives ;  ^  perhaps  to  that  of  the  family  of  Bethany,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  soon  after  this.  The  early  morning, 
however,  saw  Him  always  at  His  post  in  the  Temple  courts ; 
now  in  the  royal  porch ;  now  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
through  which  the  men  passed  to  their  own. 

The  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  countries,  and  the 
general  excitement  and  relaxation  of  the  season,  had  gradu- 
ally led  to  abuses.  Pilgrimages,  in  all  ages,  have  had  an 
indifferent  name  for  their  influence  on  morals,  and  the 
yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  were  likely  no  exception. 

A  large  number  of  people  had  already  gathered  round 
Jesus,  when  a  commotion  was  seen  in  the  women's  court, 
where  He  had  sat  down  to  teach.  A  woman  of  the  humbler 
class  had  been  guilty  of  immorality,  and  the  Scribes, 
on  the  moment,  saw  in  her  sin  a  possible  snare  for  the 
hated  GaUlaean.  It  was  not  their  business,  but  that  of  her 
husband,  to  accuse  her ;  nor  could  she  be  legally  punished, 
except  by  divorce,  if  he,  himself  were  not  a  man  of  pure 
life.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to 
consult  a  famous  Rabbi,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this,  to 
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entrap  Jesus^  if  possible,  by  asking  Him  to  adjudicate  on  the  cpap.  i> 
case.  If  He  condemned  her,  and  insisted  that  she  should  be 
stoned  to  death,'  it  would  injure  Him  in  the  eyes  of  the  ■  ^"J^^Ji 
people,  for  the  Law,  in  this  particular,  had  long  been  obsolete, 
from  the  very  commonness  of  the  offence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  simply  dismissed  her,  they  could  charge  Him  with 
slighting  the  Law,  for  it  was  still  formally  binding.  To 
condemn  her  to  death,  would,  moreover,  bring  Him  under 
the  Roman  law,  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  governor. 

Leading  forward  their  trembling  prisoner— unveiled,  and 
exposed  before  the  crowd  of  men — ^the  bitterest  degradation 
to  an  Eastern  woman — they  set  her  before  Jesus,  and  asked 
with  feigned  humility — 

"Teacher,  this  woman  has  been   guilty  of  sin.     Now 
Moses,  in  the  Law,  charged  us  that  such  should  be  stoned 
What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

Knowing  their  smooth  dissimulation,  He  instinctively  felt 
that  this  mock  respect  was  a  mere  cloak  for  sinister  designs. 
Yet  the  incident  threw  Him  into  a  moment's  confusion. 
His  soul  shrank  from  the  spectacle  thus  brought  before  Him, 
and  in  His  stainless  purity  He  could  not  bear  to  look  on  the 
fallen  one.  Stooping  down,  therefore,  at  once  to  hide  the 
blush  He  could  not  prevent,  and  to  show  that  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  matter,  He  began  to  write 
on  the  dust  before  Him — ^most  likely  the  very  words  He 
was  presently  to  utter.  Had  they  chosen  to  read  them,  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  open  exposure  that 
followed.  But  they  were  too  occupied  with  their  plot  to 
read  the  warning,  and  again  and  again  repeated  the  question, 
to  force  Him  to  answer.  At  last,  raising  His  face  for  a 
moment  and  looking  straight  at  them,  He  said — 

"  Let  him,  among  you,  who  is  free  from  sin  of  a  like  kind, 
cast  the  first  stone  at  her,  as  is  required  of  the  chief  witness, 
oy  Moses."*  'JJ^ '••••'• 

Auto  T  M 

It  was  an  age  of  deep  immorality,  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
went  to  their  consciences.  He  had  again  stooped  and  begun 
to  write,  as  soon  as  He  had  spoken,  perhaps  to  remind  them 
how  sin,  when  followed  by  penitence,  is  effaced  for  ever,  like 
characters  written  in  dust    Meanwhile,  their  own  bosoms 
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oHAP.  L.  became  their  judges.  One  after  another,  beginning  at  tli« 
oldest  among  them,  moved  off,  to  the  very  last,  and  Jesus 
was  left  alone,  with  the  woman,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

Rising  once  more,  and  finding  only  the  woman  left^  He 
asked  her — 

"  Woman,  where  are  thine  accusers  ?      Did  no  one  con- 
demn thee,  by  casting  a  stone  at  thee  ?'* 
«  No  one,  Lord." 

^^  Neither,"  said  He,  ^^  shall  I.     I  come  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  save.     I  am  no  criminal  judge,  either  to  sentence  or 
»  PtoniMiiio.  acquit     Go,  repent  of  thy  guilty  and  sin  no  more."* 
L?&^^         His  enemies  had  often  murmured  at  the  pity  and  favour 

111  119ft. 

BoMomfliiar,  Hc  had  showu  to  the  fallen  and  outcast.  They  knew  how 
SSSJdUtot  He  had  let  one  sinful  woman  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears, 
Bitaii^  u!^'  and  wipe  them  with  her  loose  hair ;  how  He  had  eaten  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  how  He  even  had  a  publican 
among  His  disciples.  They  had  hoped  to  use  aU  this  against 
Him,  but,  once  more,  their  schemes  had  only  turned  to  their 
own  shame.  He  had  given  no  opinion  for  the  obsolete  law, 
or  against  it :  their  own  consciences  had  set  the  offender 
free.* 

This  incident  past,  He  began  His  discourse  again  to  those 
round  Him.  He  still  sat  in  the  court  of  the  women,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  ^Uhe  treasury,"  from  the  thirteen 
brazen  chests  for  offerings,  with  their  trumpet-like  mouths, 
>  Qodwymen  opening  through  the  wall  of  its  buildings.^  The  court  was 
the  great  thoroughfare  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  which  was 
reached  from  it  by  the  fifteen  steps  leading  to  the  gre.at 
gate. 

In  the  address  of  the  day  before,  He  had  spoken  «i{ 
Himself  as  alone  having  the  water  of  life  for  the  thirst  of  the 
souL  "  To  give  water  to  drink,"  was  a  common  phrase  for 
teaching  and  explaining  the  Law,  and  hence  its  meaning, 
when  used  by  our  Lord,  was  familiar  to  all  His  hearers.^ 
Water,  in  such  a  climate,  was  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and 
flowing,  or  living,  waters  pictured,  at  once,  every  image  ol 
joy  and  prosperity.  But  the  mighty  light,  filling  the 
heavens — ^the  first-bom  creation  of  Grod — ^lifts  the  thoughts 
from  individual  benefit  to  that  of  the  whole  race,  for  light  i» 
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the  condition  and  source  of  all  else,  alike  to  nature  and  man,  qhap.  u 
It  was  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  make  everything  round 
Him,  in  creation  or  common  life,  His  texts  and  illustrations. 
The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  they  brought  up  the  golden 
vessel  of  water  from  Siloam,  had  introduced  the  discourse  on 
the  living  waters.  Round  the  court  in  which  He  now  sat, 
rose  the  great  candelabra,  in  whose  huge  cups  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  feasts  were  kindled,  that  banished  night  from  the 
city,  and  in  whose  brightness  the  multitudes  found  darkness 
changed  to  day,  and  these  He  now  used  as  a  text 

Pointing  to  them,  and,  from  them,  to  the  glorious  sun,  just 
risen  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  shining  with  dazzling 
splendour  on  the  white  houses  of  the  city  and  the  marble 
and  gold  of  the  Temple  walls  and  gates.  He  began  a  new 
discourse,  in  language,  which,  from  th!e  lips  of  a  Jew,  was 
a  direct  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.^ 

"  I  am  The  Light  of  the  World,"  said  He—"  that  is,  of  the 
whole  race  of  man  I "  Such  words  from  One  who  was  humility 
itself — One  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  unbounded  super- 
natural power  at  His  command,  yet  so  self-restrained  that 
He  never  used  it  for  His  o^vn  advantage,  and  was  so 
unaasuming  and  lowly  that  even  the  weakest  and  poorest 
felt  perfectly  free  to  approach  Him — were  uttered  with  a 
calm  dignity  which  vouched  their  truth.  "  In  me  dwells 
divine  truth,"  He  continued,  "  and  from  me  it  shines  forth, 
like  the  light,  to  all  mankind.  He  who  becomes  my  true 
disciple,  and  follows  me  sincerely,  will  no  longer  walk  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin,  which  is  the  death  of  the 
soul,  but  in  the  light  of  everlasting  life,  given  to  the  children 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom." 

Some  partisans  of  the  Rabbinical  party,  who  remained  to 
watch  Him,  listened  with  eager  attention  to  every  word. 
Enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  entrap  Him,  what 
they  had  now  heard,  which  was  far  beyond  what  any  prophet 
had  ever  claimed  for  Himself,  deepened  their  bitterness. 

"  You  make  yourself  judge  in  your  own  favour,"  said  they. 
'*  You  require  us  to  believe  you,  on  your  own  word.  It  is 
too  much  to  ask.  A  man's  witness  on  his  own  behalf  is 
worthless.** 
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oBAP.  I.  "  1  do  not  make  myself  witness  in  my  own  favour,  repKed 
Jesus.  "  Your  rule  does  not  apply  to  me,  for  I  speak  not 
for  myself  alone,  but  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Him  from  whom 
I  came,  and  to  whom  I  shall  soon  return.  If  you  knew  who 
He  was,  you  would  be  forced  to  receive  His  testimony  to  me. 
But  you  do  not  know  Him,  and  therefore  you  reject  it,  for 
you  know  neither  whence  I  came  nor  whither  I  shall  return. 
I  know,  and  must  know,  best,  whose  messenger  I  am,  and 
what  commission  He  has  given  me.  You  have  no  right  to 
accuse  me  as  a  deceiver,  for  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  me,  since  you  know  nothing  of  my  mission.  You  look 
at  me  with  jaundiced  eyes,  and  judge  only  by  my  lowly, 
outward  appearance,  and  are  thus  misled.  I,  by  myself, 
judge  neither  in  my  own  favour,  nor  against  any  one,  for  I 
have  come  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save.  I^  indeed,  in  any 
case,  I  seem  to  judge,  as  in  this  instance  respecting  my 
commission,  it  is  not  I,  alone,  who  do  so,  but  I  and  my 
Father  who  has  sent  me  judge  together,  and  thus  the  judg- 
ment must  be  true.     I  am  not  alone ;  the  Father  who  sent 

OMt  17  iL  me  is  with  me,  and  thus,  even  by  your  own  Law,^  by  which 
the  testimony  of  two  men  is  received  as  true,  that  which  I 
offer  for  myself  is  more  than  suffident,  for  I  offer  you  my 
own  word,  and  no  one  can  convict  me  of  untruthfulness,  and 
also  the  witness  of  My  Father.  He  witnesses  for  me  by 
the  very  truths  I  utter,  and  by  the  miracles  you  admit  I 
perform.' 

"  Whero  is,  then,  this  second  witness.  Thy  Father  ?*•  re- 
torted His  adversaries.  "  We  do  not  see  Him.  He  must  be 
here,  if,  as  you  say,  He  is  a  witness  for  you  ?  **  He  had  too 
often  spoken  of  God  as  His  Father  to  permit  of  any  mistake 
as  to  His  meaning,  but  they  affected  to  misunderstand  Hun. 
With  perfect  calmness,  Jesus  replied,  "  You  ask  who  is  my 
Father,  and  do  not  know  me,  myself.  I  cannot  answer  you 
till  you  have  juster  conceptions  of  me.  J£  you  looked  at 
me,  my  teaching,  and  my  deeds,  in  a  right  light,  you  would 
know  who  my  Father  b,  for  He  reveals  Himself  in  me.  But 
your  hearts  are  now  so  prejudiced,  that  you  would  not 
understand  what  I  might  tell  you,  either  of  myself  or  of 
Him,  were  I  to  attempt  it" 
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These  were  bold  words  in  such  a  plax^e ;  the  very  strong-    ohap.  l 
hold  of  His  enemies ;  but  as  He  finished  and  rose  to  depart, 
no  one  laid  hands  on  Him.     His  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

A  fragment  of  another  discourse  delivered  like  this  in  the 
Temple,  on  one  of  the  following  days,  has  been  preserved.^  •/oiw an 
The  immediate  circumstances  preceding  are  not  recorded,  but 
there  must  have  been  another  dispute  with  His  enemies.  A 
fresh  attempt  to  win  them,  followed ;  with  solemn  warnings 
of  the  results  of  their  finally  rejecting  Him. 

"  The  time  approaches,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "  when  I  shall 
leave  you,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  seek  me,  that  is, 
you  will  cry  out  for  the  Messiah,  but  in  vain,  and  will  look 
for  Him  without  success ;  you  will  fain  be  delivered  from 
the  calamities  that  wiU  come  on  you ;  but  you  will  die,  un- 
pardoned and  unsanctified,  with  your  sins  on  your  souls,— 
die  here,  and  die  for  ever ;  for  your  seeking  me,  that  is,  the 
Messiah,  will  not  be  from  faith  and  repentance,  but  only  a 
despairing  cry  for  deliverance  from  temporal  distress.  You 
cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  go  up  to  heaven,  to  find  and  bring 
me  down  as  your  Saviour.  I  shall  be  gone  from  you  for 
ever." 

"  Win  He  kill  Himself?"  asked  one  of  the  bitterest  among 
the  bystanders,  with  blasphemous  irony.  "  In  that  case,  cer- 
tainly, we  shall,  not  be  able  to  follow  Him,  or  willing  either, 
to  where  He  will  go  I  " 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  coarse  insulting  jest,  Jesus  went 
on  to  point  out,  calmly,  and  with  surpassing  dignity,  that 
they  spake  as  they  did  only  because  they  could  not  compre- 
hend Him  or  His  sayings,  coming  as  He  did  from  above. 
"  You  spring  from  the  earth,  I  from  heaven ;  your  natures 
and  hearts,  in  keeping  with  your  origin,  are  without  the 
higher  wisdom  and  divine  life  of  those  who  are  bom  of  God. 
You  have  the  thoughts  and  ideal  of  this  age :  I  speak  those 
of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  on  this  ground  I  said 
lo  you,  that  you  would  die  in  your  sins,  for  only  faith 
in  me,  as  the  Messiah,  can  raise  those  who  are  not  bom  from 
above,  gross  fleshly  souls,  bom  only  of  the  flesh,  to  higher 
divine  life,  in  time  and  eternity.  If  you  do  not  believe  that 
I  am  He,  you  shall  certainly  die  in  your  ans." 
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OHAP.  L  "1  am  He,"  was  the  sum  of  Jehovah's  self-proclamation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  now  repeated,  in  its  lofty 
majesty,  by  Jesus,  of  His  own  Messianic  dignity.  He  could 
assume  that  the  question  of  the  Messiah  was  the  ever-present 
and  supreme  thought  of  all  His  hearers.  The  one  point 
was  whether  He,  or  another  yet  to  come,  were  the  Expected 
One. 

The  Rabbinists  perfectly  understood  Him,  but  would  not 
acknowledge  that  they  did  so,  and  asked  Him  contemptuously, 
"Who  art  Thou,  then  ?•• 

"  I  am  what  I  have  said  from  the  beginning  of  my  min- 
istry I  was, — how  can  you  still  ask?  I  have  much  to  say 
respecting  you,  much  especially  to  blame ;  but  I  refrain,  and 
confine  myself  to  my  immediate  mission, — to  proclaim  to 
mankind  what  I  have  received  from  Him  who  sent  me." 
Strange  aa  it  might  seem,  though  He  had  used  similar  terms 
so  often  that  the  allusion  to  God  was  generally  recognized  at 
once.  His  hearers  did  not  in  this  instance  understand  Him 

Seeing  their  hesitation.  He  continued, — "Had  you  acknow- 
ledged me  as  the  Messiah,  you  would  have  understood  what 
I  have  said  of  my  Father.  But  when  you  have  crucified 
me,  you  will  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  never  act  alone, 
but  speak  only  what  I  have  heard  firom  my  Father,  before  I 
came  into  the  world.  My  glory,  which  will  be  revealed  after 
I  die,  will  force  you  to  realize  this."  He  referred  to  the 
future  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His  resurrection, — 
the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  the  spread  of  His  Kingdom,  the 
judgment  of  God  on  the  nation,  and  His  final  return  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  at  the  last  day.  "My  Father  who  sent  me," 
He  continued,"  has  not  left  me  alone,  though  you  do  not  see 
Him,  but  have  before  you  only  a  lowly  man,  in  the  midst  of 
enemies ;  He  is  ever  with  me,  for  I  do  always  the  things  that 
please  Him."  • 

These  lofty  words  must  have  been  wondrously  borne  out 
by  His  whole  air,  and  by  the  calm  truth  and  heavenliness  of 
His  tone  and  looks ;  for,  instead  of  Irevolting  His  hearers  by 
the  contradiction  between  claims  so  awful,  and  Him  who 
made  them,  which  we  instinctively  feel  there  must  have 
been,  had  they  been  uttered  by  sinful  men  like  ourselves, 
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they  won  many  to  believe  in  Him,  there  and  then,  as  the    otj^  ^ 
Messiah. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  words  were  a  distinct 
daim  of  absolute  sinlessness,  on  which  no  mere  man  could  for 
a  moment  venture.  Yet  in  His  mouth  they  seemed  only  the 
ftting  expression  of  evident  truth.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  exag- 
gerate their  importance.  When  we  remember  how  entirely 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  purest 
morals  even  in  the  domain  of  thought  and  conscience,  they 
acquire  a  significance  that  awes  the  mind.  Such  an 
absolute  purity  implied  the  keenest  discriixiination  between 
good  and  evil,  holiness  and  sin.  "To  please  Grod,"  was  with 
Him  no  empty  phrase,  but  implied  a  divine  holiness  in 
the  very  fountains  of  being ;  pure  as  the  light  of  a  morning 
without  clouds.  Yet  His  language  respecting  Himself  was 
always  the  same.  The  greatest  saints  are  most  ready  to 
bewail  their  unworthiness,  but  He  never  for  a  moment  hum- 
bles Himself  before  God  for  sin  ;  never  asks  pardon  for  it ; 
and  not  only  makes  no  approach  to  expressing  a  sense  of 
needing  repentance  and  forgiveness,  but  calmly  takes  on 
Himself  the  divine  prerogative  of  forgiving  the  sins  of  men. 
The  Ideal  of  humility,  and  truth,  and  holy  life,  He  must  have 
known  His  own  spiritual  state  with  exact  fidelity,  for  the 
passing  of  even  an  unworthy  thought  over  such  a  soul, 
would  have  instantly  clouded  its  peace  and  joy.  Yet,  with 
this  perfect  self-knowledge.  He  could  calmly  claim  that  His 
Father  saw  in  Him  only  His  own  image  of  perfect  holiness, 
which  alone  can  please  Him.^  •  unima  7\ 

The   overpowering  impression  produced  on  His  hearers^ 
was,  however,  too  sudden  and  superficial  for  permanence. 

Resuming  His  discourse,  therefore.  He  continued, — ad- 
dressing those  who,  for  the  moment,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
believed  on  Him, — "  If  your  present  professions  be  deep  and 
lasting,  and  you  continue  permanently  in  the  same  mind ; 
acknowledging  me  as  the  Messiah,  and  carrying  out  my 
teaching  in  your  hearts  and  lives,  you  will  be  my  disciples 
indeed.  You  will  then,  by  experience,  know  the  power  and  '*  ^^^, 
worth  of  the  divine  truths  of  my  Person  and  teaching,  for  SS^JJl 
my  words  are  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free.*'^®°    STaSirt; 

Mn'iSer^ 
1.1.6A 
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OTAP.  L.  He  spoke,  of  course,  of  spiritual  freedom :  of  cmancipatloo 
from  a  sinful  life  by  the  elevating  and  purifying  influence 
of  their  new  faith ;  but,  like  Nicodemus  with  the  new  birth, 
or  the  Samaritan  woman  with  the  living  water,  or  the  Twelve 
with  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  they  understood  the  word 
only  of  political  liberty,  and  in  a  moment  showed  how 
little  they  understood  their  new  Master's  spirit.  Their  fierce 
Jewish  pride  was  instiuitly  in  ablaze. 

"  Free  1  what  do  you  mean?  "  said  they.  "  We  are  the 
descendants  of  Abraham ;  the  race  to  whom  God  gave  the 
promise  of  being  the  first  of  nations — His  chosen  people. 
We  have  never  been  in  bondage  to  any.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ^  They  conveniently  forgot  the  episodes  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  and  thought  of  the  shadow  of  political  lib^^f 

«  Ben.  jad.  fi  they  enjoyed  under  the  prudent  Romans,^*  by  the  retention  of 
their  own  laws,  as  in  the  protected  States  of  India  under 
Britain.    It  was  an  offence  punishable  with  excommunica- 

•  EfMnmengor,  tlou  for  ouc  Jcw  to  Call  auothcr  a  slave,^  and  part  of  their 
morning  prayer,  even  when  under  a  foreign  yoke,  ran  thus — 
^^  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
has  made  me  a  free  man." 

But  Jesus  answered — '*  With  all  earnestness,  let  me  tell 
you  that  every  one  who  commits  sin  is  under  the  power  of 
sin — ^a  slave  under  that  of  his  master.  I  speak  of  spiritual 
liberty,  not  of  political  You  have  need  of  the  help  I  can 
and  will  give  you,  if  you  desire  to  free  yourself  from 
this  moral  slavery — the  bondage  to  your  own  sinful  incli- 
nations and  habits.  You  are  slaves  in  the  great  household 
of  God,  not  sons,  and  the  slave  has  no  claim  to  remain 
always  in  the  household :  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  lord  to 
sell  him  to  another,  or  to  put  him  out,  when  he  pleases.  All 
men,  whether  Jews  or  others,  are  sinners,  and  as  such,  slaves 
of  their  sin,  and  must  be  made  free,  before  they  can  claim,  as 
you  do,  to  belong  of  right  to  the  household  of  God*  He 
will  not  treat  the  slaves  of  sin  as  His  sons,  but  will  turn  them 
out  of  His  kingdom  as  a  lord  drives  out  an  unworthy 
slave.  But  I,  the  Son  of  God,  abide  in  God's  household,  as 
His  Son,  for  ever,  and,  hence,  if^  by  the  truth  I  proclaim, 
and  the  grace  I  secure  you,  I  free  you  from  slavery  to  sia 
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you  will  be  really  free ;  not  outwardly  only,  and  in  name,  as  ^'^  ^ 
now.  Were  I  not  to  be  always,  as  His  Son,  in  the  House- 
hold of  God,  my  Father — you  might  doubt  my  power,  or 
fear  because  of  my  absence ;  but  my  presence  there  for  ever 
gives  you  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  I  offer  vn]l  be 
real  and  abiding.  I  know  that  you  are  descended  from 
Abraham,  but  it  is  only  in  a  bodily  sense.  If  you  were  his 
spiritual  sons,  you  would  believe  in  me;  but,  now,  in  spite 
of  your  passing  belief,  I  see  that  you  have  turned  against 
me  already,  and  gone  back  to  those  who  would  kill  me. 
Need  I  say  that  you  act  thus  only  because  my  teaching  had 
no  real  hold  on  your  hearts?  I  have  told  you  what  I  have 
seen  when  I  was  stiU  with  my  Father ;  but  you  act  according 
to  the  teaching  of  your  father." 

"  Our  father,"  interrupted  some,  "  is  Abraham," — for  they 
saw  that  He  meant  something  else.  *'  If  ye  were  in  the  true 
sense,''  replied  Jesus — "  not  in  mere  outward  descent — the 
sons  of  Abraham,  you  would  imitate  Abraham ;  to  do  so  is 
the  only  descent  from  him  of  worth  before  God.  But  you 
seek  to  kill  me — a  man  who  has  spoken  to  you  the  truth, 
which  I  have  received  from  God  for  your  good :  because  it 
humbles  your  pride  and  self-righteousness.  Abraham  would 
never  have  acted  thus.  lie  received  and  rejoiced  in  the  truth 
as  revealed  to  him,  though  it  was  far  less  dear  than  my  words 
have  made  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I  repeat,  with  unutterable 
sadness,  you  act  as  your  father  teaches  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  out  a  number  at  a  time. 
"  You  say  that  Abraham  is  not  our  father — who  is  our 
father,  then?"  Do  you  mean  that  Sarah,  our  mother,  was 
unfaithful  to  Abraham,  and  that  he  was  only  in  name  our 
father,  not  in  fact  ?  We  have  only  one  father,  not  twOj  as 
they  have  who  are  born  from  adultery,  and  if  you  deny  it  is 
Abralumij  it  must  be  God.'^ 

"  K  God  were  your  father,  you  would  love  me,"  quietly 
replied  Jesus,  "for  I  am  the  Very  Son  of  God,  proceeding, 
in  my  Being,  from  Him,  and  descending  from  heaven  to 
mankind.  I  have  not  come  from  any  personal  and  private 
act  of  my  own,  but  as  the  Messiah  sent  forth  by  the  Father. 
You    cannot  understand  what  I  say,  because  your  hearts 
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(■UP  L  are  so  gross  that  you  have  no  ears  for  my  teachmg :  it  la 
dark  to  you  because  you  are  morally  blind.  So  far  firom 
being  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  &r  less  of  God, 
you  are  children  of  the  devil ;  and,  true  to  your  nature, 
ye  copy  your  father.  From  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race  he  was  a  murderer,  and  put  away  the  truth  from  him, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  The  devil  is  a  liar  by 
nature,  and  lives  in  lies,  and  knows  nothiag,  in  his  heart, 
of  truth,  and  his  children  are  liars  like  their  father — that 
is,  they  thrust  away  the  truth  from  them,  as  you  are 
doing  now. 

^^  Because  I  speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  seek,  like  Satan, 
to  win  you  to  evil,  by  flattering  your  self-deception  and 
sins,  you  do  not  believe  me.  Yet,  would  I  deceive  you? 
Who  of  you  can  convict  me  of  sin  ?  But  if  I  be  sinless,  I 
can  have  no  untruthfulness — no  lie — ^in  me,  and,  therefore, 
what  I  speak  must  be  truth  and  truth  only.  Henve  I 
am  right  in  saying  you  cannot  be  the  children  of  God,  for 
he  that  is  of  God  hears  God's  words — ^that  b,  hears  me,  for 
I  speak  the  words  of  God.  That  you  are  not  really  the 
children  of  God,  though  you  call  yourselves  such,  explains 
w  ^hy  you  do  not  believe  in  me."  ^* 

*'  That  proves  what  we  said  of  you,"  interrupted  some  ol 
the  crowd.  "  Such  language  about  your  own  nation  shows 
that  we  were  right  in  saying  that  you  were  a  Samaritan^— 
an  enemy  of  the  true  people  of  God,  and  possessed  with  a 
devil." 

"  I    have  not  a   devil,"  replied  Jesus ;  "  I    honour  my 

Father  by  these  very  words,  for  they  tend  to  the  gloiy 
of  God.  As  He  has  taught  me,  so  I  teach  you,  when 
I  say  that  the  wicked  are  servants  and  children  of  the 
deviL  Yet,  though  I  speak  not  from  my  own  authority, 
but  that  of  God,  you  do  me.  His  messenger,  the  great  dis- 
honour of  saying  I  have  a  devil.  But  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  refute  the  slander,  for  I  care  nothing  for  either  your 
approval  or  praise.  There  is  one  here — ^my  Father— 
who  cares  for  my  honour,  and  will  judge  those  who  con- 
tenm  me.  Would  that  none  of  you  expose  yourselves 
to  His  wrath  I      May  you   rather  receive  from  Hun  lift 
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eternal  1     Once  more,  let  me  repeat,  He  that  believes  in  me,     cRf^  ^ 
and  obeys  my  words^  shall  never  taste  death." 

As  usual,  the  hearers  put  a  material  sense  on  these  words, 
and  understood  them  of  natural  death ;  taking  it  as  a  proof 
of  their  assertion  that  He  had  a  devil — that  He  could  pro- 
mise any  one  that  he  should  never  die.  "  Even  Abraham 
died,"  they  continued,  "  and  so  did  the  prophets.  Whom  do 
you  make  yourself?  You  put  yourself  above  all  men,  even 
the  greatest.  Abraham  could  not  ward  off  death,  nor  could 
the  prophets.     Do  you  claim  to  be  greater  than  they  ?  '* 

"  If  I,  for  mere  desire  of  glory,"  replied  Jesus,  "  were  to 
boast  of  being  greater  than  Abraham,  such  glory  would  be 
idle.  If  what  I  have  said  tends  to  exalt  me,  it  is  not  I  who 
honour  myself,  but  my  Father,  by  whose  authority  I  act 
and  speak  that  honours  me — My  Father,  of  whom  you  say 
He  is  your  God,  If  you  fail  to  see  how  He  constantly  does 
so,  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  your  calling  yourselves  His 
people,  you  have  not  known  Him.  But  I  know  Him,  as  only 
His  Son  can.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  Him,  and 
speak  His  Words,  I  should  be  like  yourselves,  untruthful ; 
but  I  both  know  Him,  and  keep  all  His  commands,  for  my 
whole  life  is  obedience  to  ELim. 

"  But  that  you  may  know  that  I  really  am  greater  than 
even  Abraham — the  Friend  of  God — ^let  me  tell  you  that 
Abraham,  when  he  received,  with  such  joy,  the  promise 
that  the  Messiah  should  'come  from  his  rag#,  and  bless  all 
nations,  was  rejoicing  that  He  would,  hereafter,  from 
Heaven,  see  my  day,  and  He  has  seen  my  appearing,  from 
His  abode  in  Paradise,  and  exulted  at  it." 

The  crowd,  gross  as  usual,  understood  these  words  of 
Abraham's  earthly  life,  and  fancied  that  Jesus  was  now 
claiming  to  have  been  alive  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  to  have  known  him. 

**  It  is  two  thousand  years  ago  since  Abraham's  day,* 
broke  in  a  voice,  "  and  you  are  not  fifty  years  old  yet;  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  seen  Abraham  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  Jesus,  "far  more  than  even  that 
Let  me  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, — ^before  Abraham 
^as  bom,  I  Am." 
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Qg^'  ^  This  was  the  very  phrase  in  which  Jehovah  had  announced 
••  BuMLaLii  Himself  to  Israel  in  Egypt. ^^  It  implied  a  continuous  ex- 
u  LOflkBaad    btcuce  from  the  be^nnins^,^  as  if  the  speaker  had  claimed 

into  being,  but  Hjb  had  existence  in  Himself,   without  a 
beginning. 

His  hearers  instantly  took  it  in  this  august  meaning,  and 
Jesus,  the  Truth,  made  no  attempt^  then  or  afterwards,  to 
undeceive  them.  Utterly  turned  against  Him,  they  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  in  wild  fanaticism,  for  stones,  with  which 
to  put  Him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer.  Many  of  those  used  in 
the  building  of  parts  of  the  Temple,  still  incomplete,  lay 
»iL9.8.  in  piles  at  different  parts.^^  But  Jesus  hid  Himself  among 
the  crowd,  some  of  whom  were  less  hostile,  and,  in  the  con- 
fusion,  passed  out  of  the  sacred  precincts^  to  safety. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  LAST  MONTH  OP  THE  TEAR 

PRUDENCE  demanded  that  Jesus  should  for  a  time  with- 
draw from  Jerusalem  after  the  outbreak  of  murderous 
fanaticism  in  the  Temple  courts,  and  He  would  be  the  more 
inclined  to  this  because  Judea  had,  as  yet,  had  so  small  a 
share  in  His  ministry.  The  unmeasured  religious  pride 
which  had  resisted  any  impression  in  His  first  lengthened 
visit,  might  possibly  yield,  in  some  cases,  after  the  incidents 
of  His  work  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  did  so; 
perhaps,  in  more  instances  than  we  suspect.  But  whatever 
the  success,  He  could  not  leave  the  special  home-land  of 
Israel  without  one  more  attempt  to  win  it  to  the  New  King- 
dom of  God  Hence  the  next  months,  tiU  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  in  December,  were  spent  either  in  Jerusalem  or 
Judea. 

In  these  last  weeks  of  His  life  Jesus  found  a  home,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  bosom  of  a  village  family  in  Bethany, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  When  He  first 
came  to  know  them  is  not  told :  perhaps  they  were  among 
the  few  fruits  of  his  former  sojourn  in  Judea ;  possibly  the 
family  of  him  who  is  known  in  the  Gospels  as  Simon  the 
Leper  ;^  one  of  the  converts  of  the  early  Judean  labours,  >  mm  14.  a 
in  gratitude  for  his  miraculous  cure.  Bethany  is  easily  JoimiiL 
reached  from  Jerusalem.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Temple,  before  the  Golden  Gate,  led  to  the 
quiet  valley  of  the  Kedron.  A  bridge  over  the  sometimes 
dry  channel  of  the  stream  opened  into  a  camel  path,  rising, 
past  Gethsemane,  in  a  slow  and  gentle  ascent  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  lies  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  that 
l^hich  Pompey  had  defiled  by  his  camp ;  called,  from  this,  the 
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CHAR  li  Hill  of  Offence.  To  save  distance,  however,  a  footway  ran 
from  Gethsemane  over  the  top  of  Olivet,  and  this^  travellers 
a-foot^  like  Jesus,  for  the  most  part  preferred  to  the  other 
eajsier  but  more  circuitous  road.  Descending  the  eastern 
slope,  a  few  steps  led  from  the  bare  hill-side,  with  its  scattered, 
prickly  shrubs,  to  a  sweet  dell,  rich  in  fig,  almond,  and  olive 
trees,  through  which  wound  a  road,  here  and  there  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Ascending  the  east  end  of  the  dell, 
Bethany  lay  close  in  sight,  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  s 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  but  hidden  from  it  by  a  spur  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  ruins  of  a  tower  rise,  now,  over 
the  highest  point  of  the  village,  but  they  are  of  later  date 
than  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The  houses,  whitewashed  and 
flat-roofed,  Ue  hidden  among  the  surrounding  heights, 
amidst  green  fields  and  trees  of  many  kinds ;  all  the  more 
charming,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Olivet^  the  back- 
ground to  the  picture,  is  much  more  barren  and  dreaiy 
than  the  western. 

In  this  sequestered  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  Jesus  found  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  vine- 
covered  cottage  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  their  brother 
Lazarus.  Loving  and  beloved,  it  always  ojGfered  a  peaceful 
retirement  from  the  confusion  and  danger  of  the  Temple 
courts,  or  the  still  more  exhausting  circuits  of  His  wider 
southern  journeys.  It  was  the  one  spot,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  He  could  call  home  in  these  last  months,  but  it  was 
apparently  the  sweetest,  and  most  like  home,  He  had  ever  had. 
•  The  household  consisted  of  two  sisters,  and  a  brother — 

Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus — ^names  which  mark  the  trans- 
ition-character of  the  times ;  for,  while  "Martha"  was  the 
imchanged  native  equivalent  of  "lady,"  "Mary"  and 
"Lazarus"  were  Greek  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew  "Miriam" 
and  "  Eleazer."  May  we  trace,  in  this  superiority  to  narrow 
conservatism,  a  liberality  in  their  parents,  which  led  both 
them  and  their  children  to  receive  the  Galikean  teacher  so 
readily  and  so  fondly  ?  They  had  evidently  been  disciples 
before  this  last  stay  in  Judea ;  likely  from  the  time  of  their 
now  dead  father,  who  had,  doubtless,  ofiten  talked  over  his 
doubts  or  reasons  for  loving  trust,  in  their  company. 
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Martha  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  little  house-    ohap.u. 
hold,  and  may  have  been,  as  many  have  believed,  a  widow.*  •  2?*^*"°^^ 
The  family  seems  to  have  had  a  good  social  position,  and  to   g^wJSu 
have  been  above  the  average  in  circumstances.^    The  char- ,  J^^i^  w 
acter  of  the  two  sisters  shows  itself  vividly  in  the  first  notice.^    Sto  Si  a. 
Martha  shares  the  piety  of  her  sister,  but  fails,  at  first,  to ,  il^  w.^ 
rise  to  such  a  high  conception  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  " 
theii  wondrous  Friend  as  her  sister,  and  is  busied  ^vith  the 
practical  cares  of  life  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  Him  exces- 
sive.   Amiably  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  her  guest,  she  is 
absorbed    in   every  detail  of  hospitality  which  she  thinks 
likely  to  please  Him,  while  Mary  sits  at  His  feet,  to  listen  to 
His  words  and  watch  His  every  look.     The  busy,  motherly 
Martha,  seeing  Mary  thus  seemingly  idle,  feels  a  passing 
jealousy  and  annoyance,  unworthy  of  her  calmer  self — ^for  a 
word  to  her  sister  would  doubtless  have  been  enough — ^and 
comes  impatiently   with   a   complaint  to   Jesus,  not    free 
from  irreverence.     "  Lord,"  says  she,  *'  do  you  not  care  that 
my  sister  has  left  me  to  do  all  the  work  alone  ?     If  you 
speak  to  her,  she  will  help  me."     As  if  to  imply  that  she 
would  pay  no  attention  to  Martha's  words. 

The  gentle  calmness  of  Jesus,  too  grateful  to  both  for 
their  loving  tenderness  to  overlook  the  good  in  each,  had 
only  the  tenderest  reply.  "  Martha,  Martha,  said  He,  "  my 
wants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is,  besides,  better,  like  Mary, 
to  choose  the  one  thing  needful  above  all — supreme  concern 
for  the  things  of  God — for  they  alone  can  never  be  taken 
from  us."  Of  Lazarus,  before  his  death,  we  only  know  that 
his  spirit  and  temper  were  such  that  Jesus  made  him,  in 
an  especial  manner,  His  friend.* 

An  incident  of  this  period  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke.  In 
one  of  our  Lord's  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  Rabbi,*  skilled  in  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and,  as  such,  a  •  ^»»ift  aft- 
public  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the  Rabbinical  rules,  rising 
from  his  seat  among  his  students,  as  Jesus  passed,  resolved 
to  show  his  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  the  hated  GalilaBan  ; 
and  trap  Him,  if  possible,  into  some  doubtful  utterance. 
"  Teacher,"  asked  he,  "  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 
We  know  what  the  Rabbis  enjoin,  but  what  sayest  Thou?" 
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OHARU  "What  is  writtcQ  in  the  Law?**  replied  Jlsus,  "how 
readest  thou?  For  the  law  of  God  alone  can  determine 
such  a  matter." 

Quoting  a  passage  which  every  Jew  repeated  in  eacb 
morning  and  evening's  prayer,  and  wore  in  the  little  text- 
boxes  of  his  phylactery,  he  answered  glibly,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  wV'^h  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  ^ 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Jesus.  "Do  this,  and  yon 
shall  live." 

The  answer  hardly  left  room  for  anything  further ;  but 
the  questioner  would  not  be  balked  of  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  acuteness,  and,  perhaps,  of  drawing  Jesus  into  a 
difficulty.  No  command  was  so  plain  as  not  to  furnish 
subjects  for  dispute  to  hair-splitting  theologians  of  his  class  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  there  had  been  endless  wrangling  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools  on  the  definition  of  the  word  "neigh- 
bour." Jesus,  moreover,  as  was  well  known,  held  very 
broad  views  on  the  subject ;  views  utterly  heterodox  in  the 
eyes  of  the  schools.  Determined  not  to  let  conversation 
drop,  the  questioner,  therefore,  opened  it  afresh. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me,"  said  he,  "  who  is  my  neigh- 
bour.   Pray  do  so,  else  I  may  fail  in  my  duty." 

Instead  of  answering  him  directly,  Jesus  replied,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Rabbis  themselves,  by  a  parable,  which  I 
amplify,  for  its  clearer  understanding. 

"  A  certain  man,"  said  He,  "  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho.  You  know  the  way,  so  steep,  wild,  and  danger- 
ous :  well  called  the  Bloody  Road,  for  who  can  tell  how 
many  robberies  and  murders  have  happened  on  it  in  these 
unsettled  times,  when  the  country  is  full  of  men  driven  fix)m 
Bell.  jud.  It.  thcir  homcs  by  oppression  and  misery  ?  ^  As  he  went  on,  a 
JdJer.t.T°  band  of  robbers  from  the  wild  gorges  through  which  the 
road  sinks,  rushed  out  upon  him;  stripped  him,  for  he  was 
a  poor  man,  with  only  his  clothes  to  take  from  him ;  beat 
him  when  he  resisted ;  and  then  made  off,  leaving  him  half 

dead. 

"  As  he  lay,  bleeding,  insensible,  and  naked,  on  the  rouffh 
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Stones,  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Jericho,  like  so  many  more,  char  u 
and  had  finished  his  course  at  the  Temple,  went  past.  He 
was  busy  reading  the  copy  of  the  Law,  which  all  priests 
carry  with  them ;  but  as  he  came  near  and  saw  the  wounded 
and  seemingly  dying  man,  he  hastily  crossed  over,  and 
passed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  afraid  of  defiling 
liimself  by  blood,  or  by  the  touch  of  one  perhaps  unclean. 

"Soon  after,  aLevite,  alsofirom  the  Temple,  came  by,  and 
he,  when  he  saw  the  inj  ured  man,  stepped  over  to  him,  and 
stood  for  a  time  looking  at  him,®  but  presently  crossed  the  ■  seeftnaesar. 
road  again,  as  if  he  had  been  polluted,  and  went  on  in  all    b^SS^lw 
haste,  lest  the  like  should  happen  to  himself. 

"  But  a  Samaritan,  travelling  that  way,  came  where  the 
poor  man  lay,  and,  when  he  saw  him,  was  moved  with  com- 
passion at  his  misery ;  and  went  to  him,  and,  lighting  from 
his  ass,  bound  up  his  wounds,  after  pouring  oil  mixed  with 
wine^  on  them,  to  assuage  the  pain,  and  soften  the  injured  •  iniabi.«w 
parts;  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  never  thinking  who 
he  might  be  he  was  helping ;  whether  Jew,  heathen,  or 
fellow-countrjnnan;  or  of  his  own  danger  in  such  a  spot;  and 
brought  him  to  the  khan,  which,  you  know,  stands  at  the 
road-side,  amidst  the  bare  walls  of  rocks,  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem.^^  There  he  had  every  care  taken  of  him,  and  »•  rarwr,  140. 
stayed  with  him,  tending  him  through  the  night.  His  own 
business  forced  him  to  leave  him  next  day ;  but  before  doing 
so,  he  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  and  gave  him  two 
denarii,  ^^  telling  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  adding,  that  if  u  Eqi»i.inpar. 
more  were  needed,  he  would  give  it  when  he  came  back.  JJ^'SflSr'* 

"  Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  neighbour  to    ^.^sHSivid. 
him  that  fell  among  the  robbers  ?  "  t^  mi%. 

The  Rabbi,  true  to  his  national  hatred,  would  not  utter 
the  hated  word,  "  the  Samaritan."  "  He  that  had  mercy  on 
him,  no  doubt,"  said  he. 

"  Go  and  do  thou  in  like  manner,"  replied  Jesus,  and  left 
him;  if  humbled  and  mortified;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

A  fragment  of  the  familiar  instructions  of  these  months, 
by  which  Jesus  daily  trained  His  disciples,  is  preserved  to  us 
by  St  Luke.^    He  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  given  the  Twelve  "j^^ 
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C3BAE  u.  and  His  other  hearers,  a  model  of  prayer  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  now,  one,  perhaps  of  the  later  disciples, 
asked  for  a  form  of  prayer  such  as  other  Rabbis,  and  as 
John,  gave  their  followers.  With  the  gentle  repetition  we 
so  often  find  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus,  forthwith,  once  more 
recited  the  model  He  had  already  given,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  request,  to  enforce  the  value  of  prayer  by  similar 
assurances  of  answer  from  God  as  He  had  given  before.  In 
one  detail,  however.  He  varied  His  language,  by  adding  a 
brief  and  pointed  parable. 

"  You  know,"  said  He,  "  how  it  is  with  men.  If  any  of 
you  have  a  friend,  and  go  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  call  through  the  door,  '  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves, 
for  a  friend  of  mine  has  just  come  to  my  house  from  a 
journey ;  the  weather  was  so  hot,  he  could  not  start  till  the 
cool  of  the  day ;  this  has  made  him  so  late ;  and  I  have 
nothing  to  set  before  him ;'  most  likely  he  whom  you  thus 
disturb  will  say  to  you  from  within,  *  Trouble  me  not ;  the 
door  is  locked  for  the  night,  and  my  children  are  with  me 
in  bed,  and  I  cannot  wake  them.  I  cannot  get  up  and  give 
you  what  you  ask.'  Yet,  if  you  refuse  to  leave  and  keep 
renewing  your  request^  he  will,  in  the  end,  rise  and  give 
you  as  many  loaves  as  you  need,  yielding  to  your  importu- 
nity, what  he  would  not  do  for  you  as  his  friend. 

^^  If,  now,  selfish  men  listen  to  those  who  thus  will  not  take 
a  denial,  how  much  more  surely  will  the  God  of  love  listen 
to  humble  and  persistent  prayer?  Be  sure,  therefore,  that 
they  who,  with  earnest,  believing,  souls,  seek  the  supply 
of  spiritual  wants  for  themselves,  or  others,  will  assuredly 
have  their  petitions  heard." 

While  He  was  still  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  Seventy,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  made  their 
uikB  n  ^^y  h^ok  to  Him,^  Like  the  Twelve,  they  returned  in  great 
joy  at  their  success,  and  reported  that  even  the  devib  had 
been  subject  to  them,  through  their  Master's  name,  thottgh 
they  had  received  no  special  power  over  them,  such  as  He 
had  given  to  the  Twelve.  It  was  a  moment  of  calm  triumph 
to  Jesus,  as  the  sure  anticipation  of  infinitely  greater  results 
hereafter.    His  spirit  caught  the  conta^on  of  their  gladness 
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Rnd  gloom  and  despondency  were  forgotten  in  the  vision  of  ohap^u 
the  future  triumph  of  the  New  Kingdom — ^His  one  all- 
absorbing  thought.  But  there  was  a  danger  lest  their  very 
success  might  injure  them.  The  consideration  it  had  won 
them  might  tend  to  unworthy  pride.  It  was  needful  to 
warn  them,  and  moderate  their  self-confidence. 

"  You  need  not  wonder,"  said  He,  "  that  Satan  is  not  able 
to  withstand  you.  Long  ere  now,  I  foresaw,  in  spirit,  that 
he  would  fall  like  a  lightning-flash  from  the  height  of  his 
power,  at  my  coming,  and  the  putting  forth  of  my  might. 
He  lias  faUen,  now,  to  the  earth,  where  his  craft  and  designs 
can  be  seen  and  met  His  sway  is  already  broken  by  the 
new-begun  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  struck  him  down,  as  it 
were,  from  the  sky,  with  its  secrecy  and  sudden  surprises ; 
and  he  is,  now,  as  if  seen,  and  easy  to  shun.  I  have  broken 
his  sceptre,  and  made  it  possible  for  you  to  do  what  you 
have  done.  Take  heed,  therefore,  not  to  think  too  much  of 
yourselves,  as  if  the  success  were  your  OAvn.  I  now  give 
you  far  greater  power  than  any  you  have  yet  enjoyed.  You 
will,  hereafter,  tread  all  satanic  powers — the  serpents  and 
scorpions  of  hell  ^* — under  your  feet,  as  victors  tread  under  u  a  MMnioai 
foot  their  conquered  foe-s,  and  nothing  will  be  suffered  to 
hinder  your  triumph  as  my  servants.  You  need  not, 
therefore,  fear  Satan. 

"  Yet  success  over  the  enemy  of  souls  is  not  that  in  which 
you  should  rejoice  most.  It  may  raise  pride,  and  make  you 
too  secure.  Rather  rejoice  that  your  names,  as  my  disciples, 
are  in  the  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is 
an  infinitely  greater  honour  than  any  outward  respect  these 
wonders  could  bring  you."^*  u  Ew»id,  ▼.  486 

The  murderous  outburst,  from  which  Jesus  had  fled,  was  John*  i^« 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  that  He  could  once  more  venture 
into  Jerusalem,  and  even  into  the  Temple.  The  spacious 
porches  were  a  fiivourite  haunt  of  the  afflicted  poor,  and 
among  these,  of  a  poor  man,  blind  from  his  birth.  Sur- 
rounded and  followed,  as  usual,  by  a  number  of  disciples, 
Jesus  was,  one  day,  passing,  when  this  man  attracted  His 
notice.  It  is  not  said  that  He  spoke  to  him,  but  the  mere 
fact  of  His  paying  any  heed  to  him,  suggested  a  question  to 
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CBAT 1-  some  of  those  round  Him.  "  Rabbi,"  they  asked,  "  we  have 
been  taught  that  children  are  bom  lame,  crooked,  maimed, 
blind,  or  otherwise  defective — ^for  some  sin  of  their  parents^ 
or  for  some  sin  committed  by  themselves  before  birth.  Who 
sinned,  in  this  case — ^this  man  or  his  parents — ^that  be  was 
bom  blind?" 

That  there  was  a  strict  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments during  the  present  life,  according  to  the  merits  or 
sins  of  individuals,  had  been  the  ori^al  doctrine  of  Jewish 
theology.  It  had  gradually,  however,  been  modified,  though 
still  held  by  the  multitude;  and  it  was  superseded  in  the 
New  Eangdom  by  the  transfer  of  final  retribution  to  the 
future  worli  The  Rabbinical  theology,  sedulously  taught 
in  every  synagogue,  sought  to  reconcile  the  contradiction 
between  the  hereditary  belief  and  the  facts  of  life,  by  laboured 
and  unsatisfactory  theories.  The  words  were  put  into  the 
moiith  of  God  Himself,  in  one  of  the  current  apologues  so 
much  in  vogue,  that  "  the  good  man,  if  prosperous,  was  so^ 
as  the  son  of  a  righteous  man ;  while  the  unfortunate  good 
man  sufi^ered  as  the  son  of  a  sinful  parent.  So,  also,  the 
wicked  man  might  be  prosperous,  if  the  son  of  a  godly 
parent ;  but  if  unfortunate,  it  showed  that  his  parents  had 

^«»o*«t  been  sinners."  ^^  It  was  further  believed  that  a  child  might 
sin  before  its  birth,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
waa  any  general  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  to 
account  for  sufiering .  as  the  punishment  of  sin  in  some 

ujrbtf-^iB.  earlier  existence.^^ 

"  The  affliction  of  this  man,"  replied  Jesus,  *'  has  been 
caused  neither  by  his  own  sin,  nor  by  that  of  his  parents ; 
but  his  being  bom  blind  ofiers  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  divine  power  and  goodness  in  his  person.  It  is 
on  such  suflerers  as  he  that  I  must  show  the  mighty  works 
which  God  has  given  me,  as  the  Messiah,  to  do.  In  His 
service  I  must  work  unweariedly,  as  He,  my  Father,  Himself 
works.  Like  Him  with  His  work,  I  cannot  intermit  mine  even 
on  this  day,  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  I  am  like  one  who 
cannot  leave  his  task  till  the  night  comes,  when  no  one  can 
work.  The  night  is  coming  erelong  to  me,  when  I  shall 
cease  from  all  such  labours,  as  the  workman   does  at  the 
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close  of  day.    As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  must  be  the    odaf^u. 
light  of  men:  when  I  depart,  the  light  will  be  withdrawn." 

He  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  by  a 
word,  but  a  great  lesson  was  to  be  taught  His  enemies.  He 
wished  to  protest  once  more  against  the  hypocritical  strict- 
ness of  the  Rabbinical  observance  of  Sabbath,  which  so  entirely 
destroyed  the  true  significance  of  the  holy  day.  He  would 
show  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  office  of  the 
Messiah,  not  only  Himself,  to  do  what  the  dominant  party 
denounced  as  Work,  on  the  Sabbath,  but  to  require  it  also 
from  him  whom  He  cured. 

It  was  the  belief,  in  antiquity,  that  the  saliva  of  one  who 
was  fasting  was  of  benefit  to  weak  eyes,  and  that  clay 
reUeved  those  who  sufiered  from  tumours  on  the  eyelids. 
It  may  be  that  Jesus  thought  of  this :  at  any  rate,  stooping 
to  the  ground,  and  mixing  saliva  with  some  of  the  dust.  He 
touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  it,  and  then  sent 
him  to  wash  it  ofi^,  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  clay  or  the  water  could  restore  the  eyesight ;  but 
Jesus  had  once  more  asserted  His  right  to  do  works  of  mercy 
on  the  Sabbath ;  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  pretences  of  the 
Pharisees;  and  the  faith  of  the  man  himself  was  put  to  the 
test.  He,  forthwith,  did  as  commanded,  and  his  sight  was 
at  once  made  perfect. 

Full  of  childish  delight  at  the  possession  of  the  new 
amazing  sense,  the  man  must  have  attracted  attention,  even 
where  the  change  wrought  in  his  appearance  prevented  his 
being  recognized.  He  was  well  known  in  the  city  as  a 
beggar,  blind  from  his  birth.  Presently,  some  asked,  doubt- 
ing their  senses,  "  if  this  were  not  he  who  sat  every  day 
begging  ?  "  "  It  is  he,"  said  one.  "  It  is  some  one  like  him," 
said  others.  "  I  am  he,"  said  the  man.  "  How  did  you  get 
your  sight,  then  ? "  asked  a  number  at  once.  The  man  told 
them.  *' Where  is  this  Jesus?"  they  asked  again  ;  but  he 
could  not  telL 

It  was  clear  that  another  great  miracle  had  been  performed 
Dy  the  Teacher  whom  the  authorities  denounced;  and,  hence, 
fi^m  whatever  motive,  the  man  was  taken  before  them.  The 
sight  of  him  might  change  their  feelings  towards  Jesus,  for 
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coAF.LL  even  they  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  supernatural  power 
of  their  hated  opponent,  though  they  tried  to  attribute  it 
to  the  help  of  the  Prince  of  devils. 

Brought  before  the  dignitaries  of  the  Law  and  Temple, 

the  man  had  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  cure.    The  miracle 

could  not  be  denied ;  but  the  character  of  Jesus  might,  at 

least,  be  discredited,  for  it  appeared  that  he  had  dared  to 

break  the  Sabbath  both  in  act  and  word.     *^  This  man  is  not 

of  God,*'  said  some  of  the  Council,  "  for  does  not  the  Law 

expressly  forbid  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  saliva  on  the 

•  HatBoo.      Sabbath,  as  v^orkf^^    And,  besides,  no  healing  is  permitted 

J^j^f^j^yn.  on  the  Sabbath  except  when  life  is  in  danger."^ 

-*  ^2^-  ^       "  How  could  a  man  that  does  wrong,  work  such  miracles?" 

replied  some  of  the  more  liberal-minded.     God  would  never 

give  such  power  to  such  a  person.     There  is  something 

special  that  needs  looking  into,  in  this  case  of  what  you  call 

Sabbath-breaking — ^before  you  decide  so  confidently.** 

They  were  hopelessly  divided,  and  at  last,  like  Orientals, 
resolved  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  man  himself.  They  asked 
him,  therefore,  what  he  thought  of  Him  who  had  cured  him. 
"I  think  Him  a  prophet,"  answered  the  sturdy  confessor. 
But  it  would  never  do  to  admit  this,  for  even  the  Rabbis 
owned  that  a  prophet  might  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  hostile  party  in  the  Council  were  in  a  strait^  and 
woidd  fain  deny  the  fact  of  the  miracle  altogether.  They 
would,  at  least,  require  more  evidence  than  the  man's  own 
word.  Sending  the  officers  for  his  parents,  •  therefore,  they 
had  them  brought  before  them,  and  asked  them : — 

"  Is  this  your  son,  who,  as  you  say,  was  bom  blind  ?  How 
comes  he  to  see,  if  that  were  so  ?  "  But  the  question  brought 
no  relief,  for  the  parents  shrewdly  refused  to  commit  them 
selves  beyond  the  bare  acknowledgment  that  he  was  their 
son,  and  that  he  had  been  born  blind.  "  He  is  of  age — ask 
himself,"  added  they.  Nor  was  their  caution  unjustified, 
for  they  had  heard  that  if  any  one  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  he  would  be  "put  out  of  the  synagogue;**  a 
punishment  involving  the  direst  consequences  soci^dly  and 
religion dy.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  lesser  excommunication; 
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which  lasted  thirty  days,  but  might  be  lengthened  for  con-  obaf.u 
tinned  impenitence,  or  curtailed  by  contrition.  It  shut  a 
person  utterly  from  the  synagogue,  for  even  if  he  entered  it, 
he  was  reckoned  as  not  pi'esent ;  no  mourning  for  the  dead, 
and  no  rite  of  circumcision,  could  take  place  in  his  house ; 
fuid  no  one  but  his  wife  or  child  could  come  within  four 

cubits  of  him.^®  •  S^T-bSh* 

The  discomfited  Council  could  only  fall  back  on  the  man 
himself.  "  He  must^"  they  told  him,  "take  care  of  himself, 
else  they  would  have  to  deal  with  him.  He  had  better  tell 
the  whole  truth,  and  confess  what  he  knew  about  this  Jesus^ 
and  thus  show  that  he  feared  God,  by  giving  Him  the  glory ; 
for  we  know  very  well,"  said  they,  "that  this  man  is  a  sinner.'* 
But  he  was  neither  to  be  brow-beaten  nor  dragooned,  and 
would  not  yield  an  inch  to  either  threats  or  persuasions. 
''  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  you  talk  about 
Him  so.  I  can  say  nothing  about  His  being  a  sinner ;  I  only 
know  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 

Foiled  once  more,  they  fell  back  on  their  first  question. 
"  What  is  it,  you  say.  He  did  to  you  ?  How  was  it  He  opened 
your  eyes  ?  "  But  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  sterner  and 
manlier  stuff  than  most.  "  I  told  you  all  that  already,  ** 
replied  he,  "  and  you  did  not  listen ;  why  do  you  wish  to 
hear  it  again  ?  Are  you,  also,  like  me,  inclined  to  become 
His  disciples  ?  " 

The  court  was  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  so  little 
deference  and  awe ;  their  pride  and  dignity  were  sadly  flus- 
tered, and  they  forgot  both  in  their  excitement.  With  the 
passionate  heat  of  Orientals,  they  stooped  to  insult  and 
wrangle  with  the  humble  creature  at  their  bar.  As  they 
could  get  nothing  against  Jesus  from  him,  they  branded  him 
as  His  disciple — "  You  are  a  disciple  of  this  Galilflean :  tve 
are  the  disciples  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God :  we  know  that 
God  spoke  to  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow,  wc  know  not  who 
has  sent  Him — it  must  have  been  Beelzebub,  at  best" 

Unabashed,  and  true-hearted,  the  man  was  not  to  be 
put  down  by  either  priest  or  Rabbi.  "  Well,  this  is  very 
strange,"  retorted  he.  "You  say  you  don't  know  who  haft 
sent  Him,  and  yet  He  has  opened  my  eyes  I  A  man  who  has 
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«AR  LL  done  that,  must,  as  you  know,  have  come  from  God^  and  be 
no  sinner ;  for  every  one  knows  that  God  alone  can  ^ve 
power  to  work  such  a  miracle,  and  He  does  not  hear  sinners, 
but  only  those  who  worship  Him  truly,  and  do  His  wilL  So 
wonderful  an  instance  of  the  power  of  Gt>d  being  granted  lo 
any  man  has  never  been  heard  o^  as  that  which  has  been 
granted  to  this  Jesus ;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
such  a  thing  was  never  known,  as  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
a  man  bom  blind,  even  by  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  any  part  of  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets.  If  this  man  were  not  from  God,  He  could  do 
nothing." 

"  What  1"  screamed  several  voices  at  once.  "You,  a  creature 
tainted  in  your  very  core  with  sin,  before  your  birth,  and 
bom  with  its  miserable  punishment  on  you, — ^you,  an  out- 
and-out  worthless  wretch,^-do  you  venture  to  teach  us? 
You  are  exconununicated.'*  And  so  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
synagogue,  there  and  then. 

The  report  of  this  incident  soon  reached  Jesus.  The 
blind  beggar  was  the  first  confessor  in  the  New  Eongdom, 
and  its  Lord  lost  no  time  in  acknowledging  and  strengthen- 
ing one  who  had  owned  Him  fearlessly  before  the  very 
Council  itself.  Seeking  him  out,  and  telling  him  He  had 
heard  of  His  grateful  fidelity,  He  added — "  You  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God,  do  you  not  ?  "  The  name,  as  that  of  Jesus, 
Himself,  had  not  reached  him,  but  he  knew  it  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  expected  Messiah.  "Who  is  He,  Lord,"  asked 
he,  instantly,  "  that  I  may  believe  on  Him  ?  "  "  Thou  hast 
seen  Him,  even  now, "  answered  Jesus,  "  and  it  is  He  who 
talks  with  thee."  It  was  enough.  The  healed  one  had  before 
him  the  mysterious  Being  whose  power  towards  himself  had 
shoAvn  Him  to  be  "  the  messenger  sent  of  God," — Him  whom 
he  had  only  now  confessed.  "  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  believe," 
and  rendered  Him,  forthwith,  the  worship  due  to  the 
Messiah — God's  anointed.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  crowd  had  gathered,  as  the  beggar,  now 
seeing  not  only  with  bodily  but  spiritual  eyes,  threw  him- 
self at  His  feet  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  emotion.  Ad- 
dressing Himself  to  those  around,  among  whom,  as  usual. 
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were  some  of  the  ever-watchful  Rabbis,  Jesus  seized  the    ^^^^^-^ 
opportunity  for  a  few  more  words  of  warning. 

"  I  am  come  into  the  world/'  said  He,  "  fan  in  hand,  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaflP,  and  to  bring  a  judgment- 
like division  among  men.  The  poor  in  spirit  who  feel  their 
need  of  divine  truth,  and  mourn  their  spiritual  blindness, 
are  enlightened  by  me,  but  those  who  think  they  see,  and 
fancy  they  know  the  truth,  are  shown  to  be  blind,  and  are 
shut  out  from  my  kingdom,  to  the  blindness  they  have 
chosen." 

"  Are  we  blind,  then  ?  "  asked  some  of  the  Rabbis  in  the 
crowd.  He  had  classed  them  as  those  who  fancied  they 
alone  saw,  and  their  pride  was  roused  by  His  venturing  to 
speak  of  them,  the  teachers  of  the  nation,  as  blind — Slanguage 
so  opposed  to  the  servility  shown  them  as  a  rule. 

"  Blind  ?  "  replied  Jesus — "  it  would  be  well  if  you  were 
BO,  for,  in  that  case,  your  disbelief  in  me  woxild  not  be 
sinfuL  It  would  not  show  a  wilful  resistance  to  divine  truth, 
but  only  that  you  had  not  yet  attained  the  knowledge  of  it. 
But  since  you  claim  to  see,  it  makes  your  unbelief  criminal, 
and  deepens  your  guilt,  for  it  is  your  spiritual  pride  which 
leads  you  to  reject  me,  and  thus  keeps  you  from  believing, 
and  so  receiving  pardon." 

In  the  East,  as  in  lonely  mountainous  districts  of  our  own 
country,  the  relation  of  a  shepherd  to  his  flock  is  very 
different  from  the  mechanical  and  indifferent  one  of  some 
other  parts.  The  loneliness  of  shepherd  life  in  these 
countries  throws  man  and  the  creatures  he  tends  so  much 
together — binds  them  so  to  each  other  by  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship, of  dangers  shared,  and  pleasures  mutually 
enjoyed — that  the  Eastern  shepherd,  like  the  shepherd  of 
our  own  mountains,  forgets  the  distance  between  himself 
and  his  flock,  arid  becomes  their  friend.  Nor  is  the  sense  of 
dependence  only  on  his  side.  The  sheep  are  drawn  to  their 
shepherd  as  much  as  he  to  them.  They  are  all  to  each 
other.  They  share  in  common  the  silence  and  lonely  mag- 
nificence of  the  mountains,  or  the  desert  We  learn  to  love 
that  for  which  we  brave  peril ;  and  the  dangers  of  torrenti, 
of  robbers,  of  wolves,  of  thirst,  or  of  straying  endear  the 
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uHA^u.  flock  for  which  they  are  borne,  to  the  Orieutal;  as  the 
dangers  of  winter  storms^  or  mountain  mists,  and  the  thou- 
sand incidents  of  pastoral  life  in  wild  districts,  do  with  our 
Highland  shepherds. 

Nothing,  therefore,  coidd  be  more  touching,  in  a  pastoral 
country  like  Palestine,  than  images  of  care  or  tenderness 
drawn  from  shepherd  life,  and  such  Jesus  now  introduced 
«  flaeSArmoo   with  surpassiug  beauty.^^ 
a^SSTand     **  ^  hQ,ye  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  in  eflfect,  "  to  gathei 
jSl!i(?Kiti.  together  into  a  great  fold  the  new  Israel  of  God.     He  who 
enters  by  the  door  is  a  true  and  authorized  under-shepherd, 
but  any  who  enter  otherwise  are  not  true  leaders  and  shep- 
herds, but  are  like  thieves  and  robbers  who  dimb  over  the 
wall  for  evil  ends. 

"  When  the  true  shepherd  thus  enters  by  the  door,  the  sheep 
he  tends  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calls  them  by  name,  and 
leads  them  out.     And  when  he  has  led  forth  all  his  own,  he 
goes  before  them,  as  the  shepherds  before  their  sheep,  and 
■  lABdaad     his  flock  follow  him,  because  they  know  his  voice. ^^     And, 
««-ao4      as  a  stranger,  who  is  not  the  shepherd  known  by  a  flock, 
^I^JYixa  ^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  sheep  hear  his  voice,  scatters  it  in  alarm, 
***■  so,  while  true  shepherds  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 

*  spiritual   Israel,  pretenders  are  known  by  their  words,  and 

shunned,"  The  drift  of  this  parable,  or  allegory,  was  suffi- 
ciently transparent,  but  those  at  whom  it  was  pointed  were 
too  self-satisfied  to  recognize  it  They  declared  it  unintel- 
ligible. 

Jesus,  therefore,  felt  Himself  necessitated  to  repeat  the 
main  thought,  and  thus  enforce  it  on  their  attention. 

"  I  see,"  said  He,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  the  parable 
I  have  just  delivered :  let  me  explain  it.  I  tell  you  with 
the  utmost  solemnity ;  I  am  the  one  only  Door  of  the  fold  of 
the  flock  of  God.  Other  teachers  have  sought  to  lead  you 
in  your  day,  but  all  who  have  done  so,  before  my  coming, 
are  like  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  enter  a  fold  over  the 
waU.  I  frankly  tell  you  I  mean  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  my 
enemies.  They  have  refused  to  enter,  through  Me,  the  Door, 
and  have  rejected  me.  But  the  true  sheep  of  God — ^the 
spiritual  Israel — have  not  listened  to  them.    Note  well,  as  I 
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repeat  it,  I,  alone,  am  the  door  of  the  true  fold  of  the  flock  oharu 
of  God.  If  any  one  enter  by  me  into  the  fold,  as  a  shepherd 
or  teacher  and  leader  of  the  flock,  he,  himself,  will  be  saved 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  preserved  to  life  eternal,  and  will 
h.ive  free  entrance  to  the  sheep  here,  to  lead  them  out  to 
[jEsture,  He  who  does  not  thus  enter  through  me,  seeks 
the  sheep  only  for  selfish  and  evil  ends ;  like  the  thief,  who, 
avoiding  the  door,  climbs  over  into  the  fold,  to  steal,  kill, 
and  destroy.  I  may  call  myself,  in  opposition  to  such  false 
shepherds,  not  only  the  door,  but  the  Good  Shepherd,  for  I 
have  come,  not  to  destroy  the  flock  of  God,  but  to  give  them 
true  abiding  life  in  my  kingdom,  and  that  with  all  fulness 
and  delight  of  spiritual  joys. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  the  Good  Shepherd,  for  I  come  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  But  he  who  is  a  hireling  and 
not  a  true  shepherd — he  who  seeks  to  lead  and  teach  the 
flock  of  God,  not  from  love  and  self-sacrifice,  but  for  gain— 
the  hypocrite  who  pretends  to  be  a  shepherd — sees  the 
powers  of  evil  coming  like  a  ravening  wolf,  to  tear  the  flock 
by  persecutions ;  and  flees,  and  leaves  it  to  its  fate,  so  that 
they  snatch  ofl^  many,  and  scatter  all.  He  thus  flees  because 
he  is  only  a  hireling,  thinking  of  himself  and  caring  nothing 
for  the  sheep. 

"  I,  once  more,  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  no  hireling,  for 
I  know  my  sheep,  and  they  know  me  with  such  deep  com- 
munion of  love  and  spiritual  life,  as  there  is  between  my 
heavenly  Father  and  mjrself ;  and  I  shall  presently  lay  down 
my  life  for  them.  Yet,  not  for  those  of  Israel  alone.  I 
have  other  sheep,  of  other  lands,  and  them  also  I  must  lead 
into  the  one  fold,  that  there  may  be  but  one  flock,^*  under  »  Noubid.  -nm 
me,  the  one  shepherd.  wotu^  « 

"But  this  triumphal  issue  can  be  reached  only  by  my    d^x^T^foio, 
deatl  and  resurrection;  yet  I  rejoice  to  die  thus  for  the    earuerpartoi 
sheep,  since  the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father  rests  on  me, 
because  I  give  myself  for  them.     I  die  freely,  of  my  own 
choice,  a  willing  self-sacrifice.     No  one  takes  my  life  from 
me,  bu  1 1  lay  it  down  of  myself.^    I  am  sent  forth  by  my  «  gehwep. 
Father,  as  the  Messiah,  and,  as  such,  lay  down  my  life  and    Ft^^ML, 
take  it  again;  not  to  carry  out  any  purpose  of  my  own,  but 
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u.  to  complete  the  great  plan  of  aalvaUon  God  has  deigned.  It 
is  in  obedience  to  His  divine  command  I  thus  freely  gire 
myself  up  to  death,  and  it  is  to  complete  the  gracious  plan  of 
mercy  towards  the  flock  which  my  death  will  redeem,  that  I 
shall  rise  again  from  the  grave  as  their  Great  Shepherd,  to 
guide  them  to  heaven." 

Had  the  bigoted  crowd  known  the  full  significance  of 
tome  of  these  words,  they  would  have  risen  against  Jesus 
once  more;  for  the  future  admission  of  the  heathen  into  the 
New  Kingdom  of  God  was  more  distinctly  intimated  than 
ever  before.  As  the  end  of  Hb  work  drew  nearer,  the 
narrow  prejudices  even  of  the  Twelve  were  ever  more 
constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  thought  that  the  kingdom 
He  was  founding  must  embrace  all  nations,  diuly  enforced. 

But  neither  this  wide  catholicity,  which  a  Jew  would 
have  held  as  treason  to  his  nation,  nor  the  mysterious 
allusions  to  JSs  own  future,  were  rightly  understood.  The 
old  slander  that  ^^  He  had  a  devil,  and  was  mad  in  con« 
sequence,  and  not  worthy  to  be  listened  to,"  rose  from  the 
lips  of  some,  and  the  best  that  even  the  most  liberal  among 
the  crowd  could  say,  was  the  negative  praise — "  These  are 
not  the  words  of  one  who  is  possessed."  Besides,  though  a 
devil  might,  doubtless,  work  some  miracles  through  man  as 
its  instrument,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  either 
would  or  could  work  one  so  beneficent  and  stupendous  as 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  bora  blind. 
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A  WANDERING  LIFB. 

IT  vrss  now  near  the  end  of  Ehislev — the  cold  month —   chap^ul 
equivalent  to  part  of  our  November  and  December. 
The    twenty-fifth    of   the    month,    which,    according    to 
Wieseler,  fell,  this  year,  on  the  20th  December,  was,  with 
the  next  seven  days,  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing  :^  for  the '  J^^^J^* 
Dedication  Festival,  in  commemoration^  of  the  renewal  of,  ^^  *'; 
the  Temple  worship,  after  its  suspension  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,*  was  held  through  the  week.*  '  TheV^'S: 

Jesus,  ever  pleased  to  mingle  in  innocent  joys,  and  glad  T^ia^ 
V)  seize  the  opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  New  Kingdom, 
which  the  gatherings  of  the  season  afforded,  once  more  re- 
turned  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  it.  He  had  been  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nearly  three 
months  before,  and  this  visit  would  be  the  last,  tiU  His  final 
entry,  to  die.*  *  jo!iaio.»-4f 

The  weather  had  been  wet  and  rough,^  so  that  He  was  •  j^'J^iJJ^ 
fidn  to  avail  Himself,  like  the  crowds,  of  the  shelter  of  the   ^^ 
arcade  running  along  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure; 
known  as  Solomon's  porch,  from  a  fragment  of  the  first 
Temple,  left  standing  by  Nebuchadnezzar.^ 

The  rain  drove  the  people  from  the  open  xjourts,  and 
Jesus,  like  others,  was  in  the  Porch  it,  apparently  without  His 
disciples.  The  time  was  fitted  to  wake  the  old  temptation 
of  ambition,  had  it  had  any  charms.  How  easily  might 
He  eclipse  the  hero  of  all  this  rejoicing,  and  by  His  super- 
natural power  achieve  victories,  compared  with  which  those 
of  Judas  MaccabaBUS  would  be  nothing  I  But  He  had  far 
nobler  aims. 

The  Pharisaic  party,  themselves,  may  have  had  such  secret 
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oHAR^LiL  thoughts  in  connection  with  Him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
now  suddenly  came  and  began  to  ask  Him  if  He  would  not, 
at  last,  relieve  their  minds  by  some  direct  and  express  de- 
claration whether  He  were  the  Messiah  or  not  tit  may  be, 
He  could  read  in  their  looks  that  He  needed  only  to  speak  a 
word  to  have  their  support,  and  He  knew  that  both  they 
and  the  nation,  at  such  a  time,  were  ready  to  flame  into 
universal  enthusiasm  for  any  leader  who  would  undertake 
to  lead  them  against  Rome.  But  earthly  ambition  had  no 
attractions  for  His  pure  spirit 

"  We  have  waited  long  and  anxiously,**  said  they,  "  for 
some  decisive  word.  If  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  tell  us 
openly." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,**  answered  Jesus,  "  both  by  the 
witness  of  the  miracles  I  have  done  in  my  Father's  name, 
and  in  words ;  but  you  have  not  believed  me,  because,  as  I 
said  not  long  ago,  you  are  not  my  disciples,  or,  as  I  love  to 
call  them,  my  sheep.     If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  be- 

j«taiio»-4s.  lieved  in  me.^  You  may,  yourselves,  see  that  you  are  not 
of  my  flock,  for  those  who  are  so  listen  to  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me,  as  sheep  know  and  listeu 
to  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  and  are  known  by  him,  and 
follow  him.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  close  and  abiding 
than  my  relations  to  them,  for  I  lead  them  not  to  mere  earthly 
good,  but  give  them  eternal  life,  and  am  their  shepherd 
hereafter  as  well  as  here ;  taking  care  that  they  shall  never 
perish,  and  that  no  one,  even  beyond  death,  shall  snatch 
them  out  of  my  hand.  Moreover,  being  in  my  hand,  they 
are,  in  effect,  in  that  of  my  Father,  for  He  is  ever  with  me, 
and  works  by  me.  He  gave  them  to  me  at  first,  and  He 
BtiU  guards  them,  nor  can  any  one  snatch  them  from 
His  hands,  for  He  is  greater  than  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell.  Wonder  not  that  I  speak  of  their  being  both  in 
my  Father's  hands  and  in  mine,  for  I  and  the  Father  are 
One.'* 

The  excitable,  fanatical  crowd  had  listened  patiently  tiU 
the  last  words,  which  seemed  the  most  audacious  blasphemy 
— a  claim  of  essential  oneness  with  the  Almighty.  In  a 
moment  they  were  once  more  scattered  in  searcli  of  stones^ 
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with  which  to  kill  Him,  for  what  they  deemed  His  crime,  cjba^ui 
and  presently  gathered  round  Him  again  with  them,  to  fell 
Him  to  the  earth.  But  Jesus  remained  undismayed.  ^'I 
have  done  many  great  works  of  mercy,"  said  He,  calmly, 
"  which  show  that  the  Father  is  with  me,  because  they  coxild 
only  come  from  the  presence  of  His  power.  They  are 
enough  to  show  you  that  He  thinks  me  no  blasphemer. 
For  which  of  these  mighty  works  will  you  stone  me  ?  " 

"  We  would  not  think  of  stoning  Thee  for  a  good  work,** 
answered  the  crowd ;  *^  it  is  for  your  blasphemy — ^that  you, 
a  man,  should  make  yourself  God."* 

"  Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,"  replied  Jesus,*  "  of  the  •  p^  w.t. 
rulers  of  Israel,  the  representatives  and  earthly  embodiments 
of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  your  invisible  King,  '  Isaid^  Ye 
are  gods  f '  If  God  Himself  called  them  gods,  to  whom  this 
utterance  of  His  came,* — ^and  you  cannot  deny  the  authority  •  }^^^ 
of  Scripture, — how  can  you  say  of  me, — whom  the  Father  ^"«~** 
has  consecrated  to  a  far  higher  office  than  ruler,  or  even 
prophet — to  that  of  Messiah ;  and  whom  He  has  not  only 
thus  set  apart  to  this  great  office,  but  sent  into  the  world 
clothed  with  the  mighty  powers  I  have  shown,  and  the  ful- 
fiess  of  grace  and  truth  you  now  see  in  me, — ^that  I  blaspheme, 
because  I  have  said  I  am  God's  Son  ?  Your  unbelief  in  me, 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  charge,  would  have  some  excuse 
if  I  did  not  perform  such  works  as  prove  me  to  have  been 
sent  by  my  Father.  But  if  I  do  such  works,  then  believe 
them,  if  you  will  not  believe  me ;  that  you  may  thus  learn 
and  know  ^  that  what  I  have  said  is  true — ^that  the  Father 
is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father." 

They  had  waited  for  a  retractation,  but  had  heard  a  defence. 
Instantly,  hands  were  thrust  out  on  every  side,  to  lay  hold  ou 
Hira,^^  and  lead  Him  outside  the  Temple  to  stone  Him ;  but  ■•  ▼««» 
He  shrank  back  into  the  crowd,  and  passing  through  it, 
escaped. 

Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  evidently  closed  against  Him^ 
as  Galilee  had  been  for  some  time  past.  There  seemed  only 
one  district  in  any  measure  safe, — the  half-heathen  territory 
of  Perea,  across  the  Jordan.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  the  people  at  large,  instead  of  accepting  Him,  and  the 
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DHAR^ui.  spiritual  salvation  He  oflfered,  had  become  steadily  more 
obdurate  and  hostile.  It  was  necessary  at  last  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  win  them,  and  to  retire,  for  tiie  short  time  that 
yet  remained  to  Him,  to  this  safer  district  He  chose  the 
part  of  it  in  which  John  had  begun  his  ministrations ;  per- 
haps in  hopes  of  a  more  hopeful  soil^  from  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  His  predecessor;  perhaps  as  a  spot  sacred 
to  holy  associations  of  His  own. 

Here,  with  His  wonted  earnestness,  He  once  more  pro- 
claimed the  New  Kingdom,  and  was  cheered  by  a  last  flicker 
of  success ;  for  crowds  'once  more  resorted  to  Him,  many  o( 
J  johnw.  whom  became  His  disciples.  ^^  "John,**  said  they,  "did  no 
miracles,  gi-eat  though  he  was,  but  his  testimony  to  tiiis 
Man,  who  was  to  come  after  him, — that  He  was  greater  than 
himself — is  true ;  for  not  only  does  He  teach  us  the  words  ot 
truth ;  He  confirms  them  by  mighty  wonders,  which  show 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah."  Jesus  was  reaping,  as  Bengel  says, 
the  posthumous  fruit  of  the  Baptist's  work. 

The  quiet  retreat  of  Perea  was,  however,  soon  to  be  broken. 
The  family  of  Bethany,  to  whom  Jesus  owed  so  many  happ}^ 
hours,  had  been  in  health  when  He  left,  but  a  message  sud- 
denly reached  Him  from  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha, 
the  very  simplicity  of  which  still  touches  the  heart :  "  Lord, 
he  whom  Thou  lovest^ — our  brother  Lazarus, — ^is  sick."  His 
» joteiL  love  they  felt  would  need  nothing  more.^*  The  messengers 
doubtless  expected  that  He  would  have  returned  with  them  at 
once,  but  He  saw  things  in  a  higher  light,  and  moved  on  a 
different  spiritual  plane.  Instead  of  going  with  them  there- 
fore. He  dismissed  them  with  the  intimation  that  the  sickness 
would  not  really  end  in  death  ;  but  would  be  overruled  by 
God  to  His  own  glory,  by  disclosing  that  of  His  Son — Jesus 
Himself.  It  was  from  no  indifference  that  He  thus  delayed, 
though  it  left  His  friends  to  bitter  disappointment,  and 
Himself  to  the  suspicion  of  neglect.  "  He  loved  Martha  and 
her  sister,  and  Lazarus,''  says  John.  But  still  He  delayed,  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  counsel  than  man's. 

The  messengers  had  taken  a  day  to  come,  and  it  would 
take  another  for  Jesus  to  go  to  Bethany,  but  though  He 
knew  this.  He  remained  two  days  more  in  the  place  where 
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the  sad  news  had  reached  Him.    On  the  third  day,  however,   ob^r  m 
He  surprised  His  dbciples,  who  had  fancied  that  He  hesitated 
from  fear  of  His  enemies,  by  telling  them  that  He  was  about 
to  return  to  Judea. 

'^  The  Babbis  and  priests  were  seeking  only  the  other  day 
to  stone  Thee,  Rabbi,"  said  they  in  amazement — ^^  and  art 
Thou  really  going  back  into  the  yery  jaws  of  danger  ?" 

"  The  time  allotted  me  by  God  for  my  work,"  replied 
Jesus,  ^^  is  not  yet  done,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  no  one  can 
harm  me.  The  time  appointed  for  a  man,  is  like  the  hours 
of  light  given  to  a  traveller  for  his  journey.  There  is  no  fear 
of  his  stumbling  in  the  day,  because  he  sees  the  sun ;  but  as 
He  stumbles  when  it  has  set^  so  man,  though  he  walk  safely 
till  the  appointed  time  ends,  can  do  so  no  longer  when  it  is 
over.     Till  mine  is  over,  I  am  safe." 

Pausing  a  few  minutes,  He  went  on  to  tell  them  why  He 
was  going  to  Bethany,  in  spite  of  all  danger.  ^^  Our  friend 
Lazarus,"  said  He,  ^^  has  fallen  asleep,  but  I  go  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep."  Unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
or  their  Master  to  unnecessary  peril,  their  wishes  read  in 
these  words  a  cause  for  remaining  where  they  were.  "  To 
sleep  is  good  for  the  sick,"  said  they,  thinking  He  spoke  of 
natural  sleep.  But  their  hopes  were  speedily  dashed. 
<<  Lazarus,"  said  He,  now  openly,  ^^  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad 
for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there  to  heal  him  from  mere 
sickness.  The  far  greater  proof  of  my  divine  glory,  which 
you  will  see  in  my  raising  him  from  the  grave,  would  not 
have  been  given,  and  thus  you  would  have  lost  the  aid  to 
still  firmer  trust  in  me,  which  is  so  necessary  now  I  am 
80  soon  to  leave  you." 

Such  words  might  have  at  once  quieted  their  fears  and 
kindled  their  zeal,  but  they  still  saw  in  His  return  to  Judea, 
only  a  journey  to  His  own  death.  Thomas  the  Twin,  at  last 
broke  silence — ^^  It  becomes  us  to  do  all  that  our  Master 
commands,  even  when  He  asks  us  to  risk  our  lives.  Let  us 
go  with  Him,  that  we  may  show  our  love  and  fidelity  by 
dying  with  Him."    A  true-hearted  but  sad  man  I 

It  is  dear  that  Jesus  feared  violence,  for  as  He  approached 
Bethany,  He  lingered  outside  the  village,  as  if  to  learn  how 
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matters  stood,  before  venturing  farther.  Nor  was  it  without 
cause,  for  notwithstanding  their  friendship  with  Jesus,  the 
family  of  Lazarus,  moving  in  good  society  as  they  did,  had 
many  friends  and  connections  amongst  those  hostile  to  Him, 
and  a  number  of  these  had  come  to  pay  the  customary  vifjii 
of  condolence  to  the  two  sisters. 

The  four  days  since  the  death  had  been  sad  ones  in  the 
little  household.     They  had  fasted  all  the  day  after  it,  and 
had  since  eaten  nothing  but  an  occasional  egg,  or  some 
lentiles ;  for  that  was  the  only  food  allowed  mourners,  for  the 
first  seven  days.    The  corpse,  which  had  had  a  lamp  burning 
beside  it  from  the  moment  of  death,  as  a  symbol  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  had  been  borne  to  the  grave  after  a 
few  hours  ;^  an  egg  had  been  broken  as  a  symbol  of  mor- 
tality :  and  the  cottage  left  to  the  two  survivors.  The  funeral 
procession  had  been  sad  enough,  with  its  dirge  flutes,  and 
wailing  hired  women  ;  the  two  sisters  and  their  relations 
following,  and  then  the  neighbours  and  friends ;  for  it  was 
held  a  religious  duty  in  all  who  coidd,  to  attend  a  corpse  to 
the  grave.  At  the  grave's  mouth,  the  men  had  chanted  tJie 
sublime  ninetieth  Psalm  in  a  slow  circuit  of  seven  times 
round  the  bier,  on  which  lay  the  dead  wrapped  in  white 
linen.     The  long  procession,  headed  by  the  veiled  women, 
had  stopped  thrice  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  while  the  leader 
spoke  words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  ones,  and  tender  ex- 
hortations to  passers  by, — "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  ye  dear 
ones  I    Lift  up  your  souls,  lift  up  your  souls !    Come  to  me, 
all  ye  who  are  of  sad  and  troubled  heart,  and  take  part  in 
the  sorrow  of  your  neighbours."** 

Once  more  in  their  desolate  home,  the  sisters,  with  veiled 
heads,  even  in  their  own  chamber,  and  with  unsandaled  feet, 
sat  down  on  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  at  least 
ten  friends  or  professional  mourners ;  with  rent  clothes  and 
dust  on  their  heads.  None  spoke  till  the  bereaved  ones  had 
done  so,  but  every  sentence  of  theirs  was  followed  by 
some  word  of  sympathy  and  comfort,  and  by  the  wails  of  the 
mourners.^  And  thus  it  would  be  for  seven  days,  and  had 
been  for  four,  before  Jesus  arrived,  for  many  friends  had 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  comfort  the  two  sisters. 
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Word  was  presently  brought  to  the  house,  that  Jesus  had  ohar  tn 
come,  and,  forthwith,  Martha,  true  to  her  character  as  the 
more  active  of  the  two  sisters,  rose  from  the  ground,  where 
she  and  Mary  had  been  sitting,  and  went  out,  wrapped  in 
her  mourning  dress  and  deeply  veiled,  to  go  to  Him ;  but 
Mary  remained  where  she  was,  for  she  had  not  heard  the 
good  news. 

"  Lord,"  said  Martha,  when  she  saw  Him,  "  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  ray  brother  would  not  have  died," — as  if  she 
thought,  "  Why  did  He  then  delay  ?  "  But  as  she  looked 
at  Him  her  faith  revived,  and  she  added,  "Yet  though 
he  be  dead,  I  know  that  God  will  grant  you  your  utmost 
prayer,  even  if  it  be  to  receive  back  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.'* 

"Your  brother  will  rise  again,"  replied  Jesus,  in  design- 
edly ambiguous  words,  to  lead  Martha  s  faith  from  mere 
personal  interest  to  higher  thoughts.  Martha  understood 
Him  only  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  in  which  she 
felt  assured  Lazarus  would  have  part,  and  had  ,hoped  for 
something  so  much  nearer  and  greater,  that  so  vague  an 
answer  disappointed  her.  She  could  only  find  words  to  say, 
with  sad  resignation,  that  "  she  knew  that  he  would  rise," 
as  Jesus  had  seemed  to  say,  "  at  the  last  day." 

It  was  well  she  answered  thus,  for  Jesus  presently  used 
her  words  to  turn  her  from  mere  personal  interests,  to  Him« 
self,  and,  in  doing  so,  uttered  that  wondrous  sentence  which 
has  carried  hope  and  triumph  to  millions  of  the  dying  and 
the  bereaved,  and  will  do  so  while  time  and  mortality 
endure.  "  I," — ^and  no  other  but  I — "  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  die  " — ^words  which  we  may  paraphrase 
thus : — "  I  am  He  whose  is  the  power  to  raise  from  the 
dead,  and  make  alive  for  evermore.  He  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  his  body  die,  will  yet  continue  to  live  without 
break  or  interruption — for,  till  the  resurrection,  he  will  be 
In  paradise,  and  after  it,  and  by  its  means,  he  will  enter  on 
the  fulness  of  life  eternal.  And  every  one  who  is  still  alive, 
and  believes  in   me,  will  never  die,  in  any  true  sense; 
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OBAP.  Ill   for  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  leally  death,  but  the  opeu 
gate  into  life  eternal     Believest  thou  this  ?  " 

"  Yea^  Lord,*'  sobbed  out  the  stricken  heart  "  I  believe 
that  Thou  art  the  King-Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
to  come  into  the  world ;"  and  having  made  this  great  con- 
fession, she  went  away  to  call  her  sister  secretly,  for  fear  of 
those  hostile  to  Him  among  her  own  friends.  "Mary," 
whispered  she,  "the  Teacher  is  here,  and  calls  for  thee.* 
She  would  not  mention  the  name  for  caution. 

It  was  enough.  The  next  instant  Mary  was  on  the  road 
to  Jesus,  who  was  still  outside  the  village,  in  the  place 
where  Martha  had  met  Him.  TLe  way  to  the  grave  was  in 
that  direction,  and  the  friends,  concluding  she  had  gone 
thither  to  weep,  kindly  rose  and  followed  her,  that  she 
might  not  be  left  to  her  lonely  grief.  Jesus  could  no  longer 
remain  hidden,  but  the  presence  of  hostile  witnesses  confirmed 
the  more  strikingly  the  great  miracle  that  was  to  follow. 

FaUiug  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  embracing  them, 
Mary's  full  heart  ovei^owed  in  the  same  lament  as  her 
sister's,  for  they  had  often  spoken  the  same  words  to  each 
other;  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died."  The  presence  of  her  friends,  who  she  knew  were 
no  friends  of  Hb,  hindered  more.  It  was  a  moment  fitted 
to  move  even  a  strong  heart,  for  those  around,  with  true 
Oriental  demonstrativeness,  wept  and  lamented  aloud,  along 
with  Mary.  But  the  sight  of  men  who  were  filled  with  the 
bitterest  enmity  to  Himself,  joining  in  lamentations  with 
Mary,  His  true-hearted  friend — ^men  with  no  sympathy  for 
the  highest  goodness,  but  ready  to  chase  it,  in  His  person, 
from  the  earth,  because  it  condemned  their  cold  religious 
hypocrisy — showing  natural  tenderness  while  such  malignity 
was  in  their  hearts — roused  His  indignation,  so  that  He 
f  D*  wetteand  visibly  shuddered  with  emotion, ^^  and  had  to  restrain  Him- 
""^'  self  by  an  earnest  effort.  Yet  the  cloud  of  righteous  anger 
passed  off  in  a  moment,  and  sorrow  for  His  friend,  and  for 
the  grief  of  the  loved  one  at  His  feet,  asserted  itsel£  Silent 
tears  trickled  down  His  cheeks,  for,  though  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  He  was  no  less  truly  than  ourselves  a  man,  moved 
by  the  sight  of  human  sorrow. 
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The  group  of  mourners  were  variously  affected ;  the  most  011^141 
kindly  remarking  how  dearly  He  must  have  loved  the  dead 
man,  that  He  should  now  weep  so  at  His  death.  But  the 
more  malicious  and  hardened  only  saw  in  His  tears  a  wel- 
come proof  of  His  helplessness,  for  had  it  been  otherwise, 
could  He  not  as  well  have  cured  Lazarus  of  His  illness  as 
give  sight  to  the  blind  ?  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  must 
surely  have  been  a  cheat,  for  certainly  He  would  have  come 
to  Bethany  sooner,  had  He  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
His  sick  friend.  The  muttered  words  reached  the  ears  of 
Jesus,  and  roused  anew  His  indignation;  and  thus,  with 
mingled  Bng&r  and  sorrow,  He  reached  the  grave. 

like  most  graves  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Palestine, 
it  was  a  recess  cut  in  the  side  of  a  natural  cave,  and  closed 
by  a  huge  stone  fitted  into  a  groove.  ^^  ir  cjapt  wom 

In  this  gloomy  niche  lay  Lazarus,  swathed  from  head  to    Bcpu.  wn, 
foot  in  loose  linen  wrappings,  and  now  four  days  dead* 

^^  Take  away  the  stone,''  said  Jesus. 

But  Martha,  with  her  wonted  matter-of-fact  nature,  shrank 
at  the  words»  for  she  thought  of  the  awful  spectacle  of  her 
brother,  now  hastening  to  corruption.  Christ's  words  about 
the  resurrection  had  taken  away  any  hope  of  seeing  Lazarus 
alive  again  till  the  great  day,  and  she  would  rather  the 
sacred  remains  were  left  undisturbed  A  gentle  reproof 
from  Jesus  was,  however,  enough  to  let  her  leave  Him  to 
His  wilL  "  Did  not  I  send  word  to  thee  by  thy  messenger 
that  if  thou  wouldst  only  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory 
of  God?"     So  they  took  away  the  stone. 

Jesus  had  already,  in  the  stillness  of  Bis  own  breast, 
communed  with  the  Father,  and  knew,  in  Himself  that  His 
prayer  that  Lazarus  might  be  restored  to  life  had  been  heard* 
Lifting  up  His  eyes  to  heaven,  He  now  uttered  His  thanks 
that  it  had  been  so.  ^*  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  Thou  hast 
heard  me — yet  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  me  always,  for 
Thy  will  is  ever  mine,  and  mine  is  ever  Thine.  But  I  thank 
Thee  thus,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  stand  around,  that  they 
may  be  convinced  that  what  I  do  is  done  in  Thy  power,  and 
that  I  am  assuredly  sent  forth  from  Thee.** 

What  followed  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  St  John.  ^' And 
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oHAP.  Ln.  when  He  had  thiw  spoken,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voicCj 
•  joiniii.tt,44.  Lazarus,  come  forth.  ^^  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes;  and  his  &ce  had  been 
bound  about  with  a  napkin — (that  had  tied  up  his  jaw  four 
days  before,  when  it  fell,  in  death)  Jesus  saith  unto  thein^ 
*  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go  (home)  :*  "  and  he  who  had  been 
dead,  now  freed  from  his  grave-clothes,  himself  returned  in 
the  fulness  of  youthful  strength  and  health  to  the  cottage 
from  which  he  had  been  carried  forth  on  a  bier  four  days 
before. 

Of  the  after-history  of  Lazarus,  with  one  momentary  ex- 
ception, we  know  nothing,  for  none  of  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions and  legends  respecting  him  are  reliable.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  raised  firom  the 
dead,  and  to  have  lived  for  thirty  years  after ;  to  have  been 
of  royal  descent;  to  have  owned  a  whole  quarter  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  have  been,  by  profession,  a  soldier.  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  year  a.d.  890,  with 
those  of  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  I  and  the 
remains  thus  honoured  were  carried  to  Constantinople 
O^her  traditions  take  him  to  Marseilles,  and  speak  of  iiim 

'  w'SS^'"'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Christian  Bishop  of  that  cily.^^  But  the  very 
extravagance  of  these  legends  shows  their  worthlessness  as 
history. 

The  results  of  the  miracle  were  momentous  to  Jesus  Himself. 
Many  of  the  party  of  the  Rabbis  who  had  come  to  comfort  the 
sisters,  found  themselves  constrained  to  believe  in  one  whose 
claims  were  attested  by  an  act  so  transcendent,  and  so  in- 
disputable. But  some  justified  all  that  Jesus  had  said  of 
their  malignity  by  not  only  shutting  their  eyes  to  what  they 
were  determined  not  to  admit^  but  by  playing  the  informer 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  nation,  known  in  the 
Talmud  as  the  "  Sanhedrim,"  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many 
years,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  during  the  whole  period  of 

»  ;o•^  I  r«.  the  Herods,  or  of  the  Romans.^  The  name,  indeed,  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  simply  as  the  Greek  word  for 
"  an  assembly,"  ®  which  was  adopted  by  the  Rabbis,  at  a 
later  period*      Herod  had  broken  up  the  great  Rabbmica] 
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council,  and,  henceforth,  the  only  authorities  recognized  as  chap.  lii 
the  fountains  of  Jewish  Law  were  the  schools  of  such  Rabbis 
Bs  Hillel  and  SchaznmaL  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  legal 
Jewish  court,  which  had  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  The 
nnthority  granted  to  the  leading  schools  was  only  a  tribute 
d  confidence  in  their  soundness  and  wisdom.  Hence,  in  the 
days  o£,  Christ,  there  was  no  legal  Jewish  court  in  existence, 
and  the  criminal  processes  mentioned  in  connection  with  Him, 
were  only  acts  of  assemblies  which  the  high  priest  for  the 
time,  the  only  representative  of  the  old  Theocracy  recognized 
by  the  supreme  Roman  authority,  called  together  in  angry 
haste,  informally,  and  which  acted  by  no  judicial  rules  of 
procedure.*^  ,  « joit.  i  wo 

Such  an  illegal  gathering  was  summoned  by  the  Sad- 
ducean  chief  priests  and  the  leading  Pharisaic  Rabbis,  to 
discuss  what  should  be  done  respecting  Jesus,  now  that  the 
incontestable  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  had  crowned 
all  His  preceding  miracles.  Having  no  idea  of  a  Messiah 
apart  from  political  revolution,  to  be  inaugurated  by  Him,  it 
Heemed  likely  that,  if  something  were  not  done  to  put  Him 
out  of  the  way,  the  excitement  of  the  people,  through  His 
miracles,  would  become  irresistible,  and  lead  to  a  national 
rising,  fiercer  even  than  that  of  Judas  the  Galilean.  To 
the  popular  party,  represented  by  the  Pharisees  present, 
this  would  be  no  undesirable  issue;  but  the  courtly  Sad- 
ducees  shrank  from  any  disturbance,  fearing  that,  in  the 
end,  the  Romans  would  crush  it  with  their  legions,  and,  as 
a  punishment^  abolish  the  hierarchical  constitution,  which 
gave  them  their  wealth  and  position ;  and,  with  it^  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  laws  which  flattered  the  nation  with  an 
illusory  independence. 

The  Temple,  and  all  the  far-reaching  vested  intvcresta 
bound  up  with  it,  had  long  existed  only  on  sufferance,  and 
would  at  once  perish  in  the  storm  of  a  national  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  nation,  stripped  of  its  local  laws,  so  vital  to  a 
theocracy,  woixld  be  secularized  into  a  part  of  Rome,  with 
the  hated  imperial  heathen  law,  instead  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  Rabbis. 
The  acting  high  priest  at  this  time  was  Joseph  Caiaphaa 
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CHAP.  LiL  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus^ 
shortly  before  that  governor  left  the  province,  in  a.d.  25-'- 
when  Jesus  was  about  twenty  years  of  age;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  great  office  till  the  year  a.d.  36,  when  he 
was  removed  by  the  proconsul  Vitellius,  shortly  after  the 
recall  of  Pilate.  He  was,  in  every  way,  a  creature  of  tl»e 
Romans,  and,  as  such,  received  little  respect  firom  the 
nation,  though  his  dignity  secured  him  official  authority. 

Rising  in  the  meeting,  which  had  been  hitlierto  very 
divided  and  irresolute  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  taken, 
Caiaphas  begged  to  give  his  opinion — 

"  You  know  nothing  at  all,*'  said  he,  "  else  you  would  not 
have  so  much  questioning  and  discussing.  You  have  not 
considered  that  it  is  expedient  for  you,  in  view  of  your  in- 
terests as  priests  and  Rabbis,  that  this  one  man  should  die, 
to  save  Israel,  as  such,  from  the  destruction  that  threatens 
it,  if  you  let  Him  stir  up  a  Messianic  revolt ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  whole  nation  must  perish.  The  Romans  will  come 
with  their  legions  and  close  our  Temple,  annul  our  inde- 
pendence by  abolishing  oiu*  laws,  and  waste  us  with  fire  and 
sword." 

There  could  be  no  misconception  of  words  so  phdn.  They 
were  a  distinct  advice  to  those  present  to  put  Jesus  to  death, 
as  the  one  way  to  save  themselves^  and  maintain  things  as 
they  were  in  Church  and  State.^  Words  so  momentous,  for 
they  decided  the  fate  of  Jesus,  might  well  seem  to  St.  Johi) 
no  mere  human  utterance,  but  the  involuntary  expression 
through  unworthy  lips,  of  the  near  approach  of  the  supreme 
act  in  the  divine  plan  of  mercy  to  mankind. 

From  that  day  the  death  of  Jesus  was  only  a  questioD 
of  time  and  opportunity.  Henceforth,  the  Jewish  primate 
and  his  suffragans  kept  steadily  in  view — ^in  concert  with 
their  hereditary  and  deadly  enemies,  the  Rabbis — ^the  arrest 
of  Jesus,  and  His  subsequent  death.  Their  officers,  or  any 
one  hostile  to  Him,  might  apprehend  Him  at  any  moment 
It  was  clearly  no  longer  possible  for  Him  to  show  HBmself 
openly,  and  He,  therefore,  retired  with  His  disciples  to  a 
city  called  Ephraim,  now  difficult  of  identification.  It  seeiiis 
to  have  been  in  the  wild  uncultivated  hill-country,  north- 
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east  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  ohaf^ui 
valley.  A  village  now  known  as  EI  Taiyibeh,  on  a  conical 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
country,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  though 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  been  thought  by  Dr. 
Robinson  the  site.^     It  answers  at  least  in  its  secluded «  di«*.  or  Bibi^ 

Art. 

privacy,  and  the  ready  access  it  offers  to  the  still  wilder    ••EpiMta*." 
regions  beyond. 

Only  a  few  weeks  remained  of  our  Saviour  s  life,  and 
these  He  had  to  spend  as  a  fugitive,  to  whom  no  place  was 
safe.  He  had,  however,  the  joy  of  seeing  the  old  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitudes  revived,  for  Matthew  and  Mark  both 
speak  of  the  vast  numbers  who  followed  Him  in  this  closing 
period,^  attracted,  doubtless,  more  by  the  fame  of  His  past*  itftiLi«.i,i 
miracles,  and  by  continuous  displays  of  the  same  super- 
natural power  towards  the  diseased  of  every  kind,  than  by 
His  teaching.  Yet  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  "  sheep  " 
in  such  vast  gatherings.  The  clouds  were  parting  as  the  day 
closed,  and  were  being  lighted  with  sunset  colours,  before 
the  night  darkened  all. 

From  Ephraim  He  soon  passed  over  the  Jordan,  to  what, 
for  the  moment,  seemed  a  safer  retreat.  The  lesser  excom- 
munication, which  had  driven  Him  from  the  synagogues  of 
Galilee  and  Judea,  had  perhaps  expired,  or  the  bann  may 
not  have  been  effective  in  Perea;  for  He  once  more  had 
access  to  these  assemblies  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  was  allowed, 
as  before,  to  teach  the  people,  who  were  thus  most  easily 
reached.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  He  could  long 
avoid  collision  with  some  or  other  of  the  countless  Rabbinical 
laws,  which  fettered  every  movement  of  free  spiritual  life, 
and,  as  in  the  past^  the  fanatical  Sabbath  laws  offered  the 
first  occasions  of  trouble.  Two  instances  are  recorded  by 
St  Luke.2^  •»  i^e  It 

As  He  was  teaching  on  a  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  of  one  ^  ' 
of  the  outlying  towns  of  Perea — ^half  Jewish,  half  heathen 
— ^He  noticed  in  the  audience,  behind  the  lattice  which  sepa- 
rated the  women  from  the  men,  a  poor  creature  drawn 
together  by  a  rheumatic  affection,  which  had  bowed  her 
frame  so  terribly  that  she  could  not  raise  herself  ei*ect.    As 
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OHA^Ln.  she  painfully  struggled  into  her  place,  Jesus  saw  her,  and 
doubtless  read,  in  her  supplicating  looks,  and  in  the  very 
fact  that  she  had  come  to  the  House  of  God  in  spite  of  such 
physical  infirmity,  an  evidence  that  she  was  a  fit  subject  for 
His  pitying  help.  Rising,  and  calling  across  the  congrega 
tion  to  her,  the  welcome  words  fell  on  her  ears — "  Woman, 
thou  art  loosed  firom  thine  infirmity."  The  cure  was  instan- 
taneous. In  a  moment  she  was  once  more  straight  and 
whole,  after  eighteen  years  of  deformity,  and  her  irrepres- 
sible thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  her,  rang 
through  the  synagogue,  and  made  a  great  commotion. 

The  head  of  the  congregation,  however,  was  a  cold 
Rabbinical  pedant.  Intensely  professional,  he  could  see 
nothing  but  an  irregularity.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
the  Rabbis  had  decided  that  no  cure  was  la^vful  on  the 
Sabbath  except  where  death  was  imminent  "Silence," 
cried  he,  indignantly,  "  there  are  six  days  in  which  men 
ought  to  work ;  it  would  be  much  more  becoming  if  this 
person  were  to  remember  that :  and  if  you,  for  your  part, 
want  to  be  healed  by  Him,  see  that  you  come  on  a  week-day, 
so  that  He  have  no  excuse  for  breaking  the  holy  Sabbath, 
by  doing  the  work  of  curing  you  on  it"  ^ 

Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and  turning 
to  the  speaker,  He  denounced  his  heartless  formalism,  so 
utterly  opposed  to  the  true  religion  of  which  He  was  the 
official  representative.  "  You,  and  the  whole  class  who  think 
with  you,  are  hypocritical  actors,"  said  He ;  "  your  words 
prove  it,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  your  daily  conduct 
Do  you  not  loose  your  asses,  or  your  oxen,  from  the  manger, 
where  they  arc  tied,  on  the  Sabbath,,  and  lead  them  away  to 
water  them  ?  And  if  so,  ought  not  this  woman,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham,  and,  as  such,  one  of  God's  own  people — ^who 
is  of  unspeakably  greater  worth  than  any  ox  or  ass,  to  be 
loosed  to-day,  though  it  be  the  Sabbath,  from  this  bond,  with 
which  Satan  has  chained  her,  for  now,  eighteen  years  ?  ** 

There  could  be  no  reply  to  such  a  vindication.  The  ruler 
and  his  party  were  silenced,  and  put  to  shame  before  the 
quick-witted  audience.  The  worship  of  the  letter  had 
received  another  deadly  blow. 
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A  second  incident,  very  similar,  occurred  soon  after.  One    ohap^lu 
of  the  leading  Pharisees  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  day  specially  devoted  to  social  enter- 
tainments   by  the  Rabbis,^^ — with  the  sinister  desim  of «  Lightfoot 
watching  Him  and  reporting  to  those  in  authority.^^    A « Lak«i4.i-H, 
number  of  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  had  been  invited  to  meet 
Him,  but  they  had  not  yet  lain  down  to  their  meal,^^  when  «  ver^?. 
a  man,  ill  with  dropsy,  entered  the  open  door  of  the  house, 
with  others  who  dropped  in,  with  Oriental  freedom,^^  to  look  •  ^^^^ 
on,  and  stand  about.     In  his  case,  no  doubt,  the  motive  of    ^^  IS,^ 
his  coming  was  that  he  might  attract  the  notice  of  Jesus,    **  *** 
He  was  afraid,  however,  to  speak,  for  fear  of  those  present, 
and  patiently  waited  to  see  if  Jesus  would,  of  his  own  accord, 
cure  Him.     He  had  not  long  to  wait.     Looking  at  him, 
Jesus  turned  to  the  guests  with  the  question  He  had  asked 
before,  in  similar  circumstances — "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  is  it  not?"    In  their  consciences  they  could 
not  say  it  was  not,  but  few  men  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  when  current  sentiment  runs  the  other  way,  so 
they  were  silent.     But  silence  was  a  virtual  affirmative,  for, 
if  it  were  wrong,  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  as  the  public 
guardians  of  religion,  to  say  so.    Passing  over,  therefore,  to 
the  swollen  and  wretched  being,  He  put  His  hand  on  him ; 
cured  him  at  once,  and  sent  him  away.    Then,  turning  to  the 
confused  and  baffled  company.  He  completed  their  discom- 
fiture by  an  appeal  similar  to  that  which  He  had  made  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  healed  shortlybefore.     "  Which  of 
you,  let  me  ask,  if  his  son,*  or  even  only  his  ox,  had  fallen 
into  a  pit,  would  not  inMnediatcly  draw  him  out,  on  dis- 
covering it— even  on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  No  wonder  that  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject. 

The  couches  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at  meals  were 
arranged  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
being  left  open  to  allow  the  servants  to  bring  in  the  dishes. 
The  right-hand  couch  was  reckoned  the  highest,  and  the 
others,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest,  respectively,  and  the 
places  on  each  couch  were  distinguished  in  the  same  way, 
from  the  fact  that  the  guest  who  reclined  with  his  head,  as  it 
were,  in  the  bosom  of  him  behind,  seemed  to  be  the  lower  of 
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i^i    the  two.    The  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch,  was,  thus, 
the  "  chief  place ; "  and  human  nature,  the  same  in  all  agea^ 
inevitably  made  it  be  eagerly  coveted,  and  as  precedence 
was  marked  by  distance  from  it,  there  was  an  almost  equal 
anxiety  to  get  as  near  it  as  possible.     With  the  vanity  and 
self-righteousness  of  a  moribund  caste,  there  was  no  little 
scheming  among  the  Rabbis  for  the  best  place,  and  much 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  host  not  to  give  offence;  for  to 
place  a  Rabbi  below  any  one  not  a  Rabbi,  or  below  a  fellow 
Rabbi  of  lower  standing,  or  younger,  was  an  unpardonable 
affront,  and  a  discredit  to  religion  itself.     The  intolerable 
pride  that  had  made  one  of  their  order,  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander JannsBus,  seat  himself  between  Alexander  and  hia 
queen,  on  the  ground  that  "  wisdom"  made  its  scholars  sit 
among  princes,  remained  unchanged.     Such  petty  ambition, 
so  unworthy  in  public  teachers  of  moirals  and  religion,  and  so 
entirely  in  contrast  with  His  own  instructions  to  His  disciples, 
to  seek  no  distinction  but  that  of  the  deepest  humility,  did 
not  fail  to  strike  the  Great  Guest,  who  had  calmly  taken  tlte 
place  assigned  Him.    Addressing  the  company — "  You  are 
wrong,"  said  He,  "  in  revealing  your  wishes,  and  obtruding 
your  self-assertion  in  such  a  way.     Let  me  counsel  you  how 
to  act.     If  invited  to  a  marriage  feast,  never  take  the  chief 
place  on  the  couches,  lest  some  one  of  higher  standing  for 
learning  or  piety  come,  and  your  host  ask  you  to  go  down 
to  a  lower  place,  to  make  room  for  the  more  honoured  guest. 
Take,  rather,  the  lowest  place,  when  you  enter,  that  your 
host,  when  he  comes  in,  may  invite  you  to  take  a  higher, 
and  thus  honour  you  before  all.     Pride  is  its  own  punish- 
ment, in  this,  as  in  far  graver  matters,  for,  whether  before 
God  or  man,  he  who  exalts  himself  will  be  humbled,  and  he 
who  humbles  himself  mil  be  exalted." 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  Israel  to  invite  the  poorer  neigh- 
bours to  the  special  meals  on  the  consecrated  flesh  of  offer- 
ings not  used  at  the  altar,  and  on  similar  half-religious 
occa^ons,  to  brighten  their  poverty  for  the  moment,  by  kindly 
hospitality.  This  beautiful  usage  was,  in  the  time  of  Jesua^ 
among  the  things  of  the  past,  for  the  priest  or  Rabbi  of  His 
day  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  defiled  by 
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contact  with  people  whose  position  made  it  impossible  to  be   cjhap^ui 
as  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  endless  legal  inj  unc- 
tions demanded,  as  themselves. 

The  meal  at  which  Jesus  was  now  present  was  very 
possibly  one  to  which,  in  old  times,  such  very  different  guests 
would  have  been  asked.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  luxury  dis- 
played drew  the  attention  of  one  so  simple  in  His  habits. 
Not  a  few  neighbours,  in  very  different  circumstances  from 
the  guests,  had  likely  entered,  to  look  on  and  listen,  but 
caste  looked  at  them  askance,  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
race.  Noticing  this,  our  Lord  addressed  Himself  to  the  host 
in  a  friendly  way : — 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  what  hospitality  would  yiv.'d  you 
most  pleasure  ?  When  you  wish  on  special  occasions  to  give 
a  dinner  or  supper,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  woidd  always 
look  back  upon  with  the  purest  joy.  Do  not  invite  your 
rich  friends  to  it,  or  your  family  or  kinsmen,  or  well-to-do 
neighbours.  They  wiU  invite  you  in  return,  and  this  will 
destroy  the  worth  of  your  act,  for  which  you  expect  a  re- 
compense from  God  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of  such 
guests,  invite  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  lame,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind.  If  you  entertain  such,  they  will  reward  you 
richly  by  their  gratitude,  and  if  you  have  invited  them  from 
an  honest  heart,  as  a  duty,  God  Himself  will  remember  it  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous." 

One  of  the  guests  had  listened  attentively.  The  mention 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  naturally,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, raised  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  banquet 
which  the  Rabbis  expected  to  follow  that  event  **  Blessed 
are  those,"  said  he,  "  who  shall  eat  bread  at  the  great  feast 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  after  the  resurrection.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  well  to  give  such  entertainments  as  Thou  hast 
named,  which  would  be  thus  so  richly  repaid  in  the  world 
to  come." 

This  remark  gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
parable  which  must  have  run  terribly  counter  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  company.  The  spirit  of  caste  that  prevailed 
in  the  hierarchical  party,  and  their  utter  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  down-trodden  masses,  were  abhorrent  to  His  whole 
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oBi^^jji.  nature.  It  was  daily  clearer  that  the  religious  and  monil 
impulse  by  which  He  was  to  revolutionize  the  world,  would 
never  come  from  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  opportunity  had 
been  oflfered  and  even  pressed,  but  it  had  been  rejected,  and 
lience  He  waa  free  to  proclaim  the  great  truth,  which,  for  a 
time,  He  had  held  back,  that  the  Heathen,  as  well  as  the 
Jew,  was  invited,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  privileges  of  the 
New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  specially  necessary  in  these 
last  months  of  His  life  to  make  this  prominent,  that  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  above  all,  might  be  prepared  for  a 
revolution  of  thought  so  momentous  and  signal  He,  there- 
fore, now,  took  every  opportunity  of  showng  that  the  invi- 
tations of  the  New  Kingdom,  in  fulfilment  of  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  were  to  be  addressed  as  freely  to  heathen  as 
to  Israel,  and  that  the  religion  He  was  founding  was  one  of 
spirit,  and  truth,  and  liberty,  for  the  whole  world.  This 
revelation,  so  transcendent  in  the  history  of  the  race,  He 
once  more  disclosed,  had  they  been  able  to  understand  Him, 
at  the  Pharisee's  table. 

"  A  certain  man,"  said  He,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  last 
Lake  14.  speaker,  "made  a  great  supper,  and  invited  many  guests;* 
doing  so  early,  that  they  might  have  ample  time  to  prepare, 
and  keep  themselves  free  from  other  engagements.  When 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  banquet  came,  he  sent  his  servant — 
as  is  usual — once  more  to  those  invited,  to  say  that  all  was 
ready,  and  to  pray  them  to  come.  But  though  they  had 
had  ample  time  to  make  all  arrangements,  they  were  still 
alike  busy  and  unconcerned  about  the  invitation,  and,  as 
if  by  common  agreement,  each  in  turn  excused  himself  from 
accepting  it.  *I  have  just  bought  a  field,'  said  one,  *and 
must  go  and  see  it — I  beg  your  master  will  hold  me  excused' 
— and  went  off  to  his  land.  *  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
come,'  said  another,  *  for  I  have  just  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  am  on  the  point  of  starting  to  try  them.'  A  third 
begged  to  be  excused  because  he  had  only  just  married, 
and  therefore  could  not  come,  as  he  had  a  feast  of  his  own. 

"  The  servant  had,  therefore,  to  return  to  his  master  with 
this  sorry  list  of  excuses,  each  of  which  was  a  marked  affront. 
*'  I  shall  see  that  my  feast  has  not  been  prepared  for  nothing,' 
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aaid  he  to  the  servant — ^  go  out,  at  once,  to  the  streets  and     map,  m 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  all  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  lame  you  can  find,  that  my  table  may  be  filled/ 

"  There  was  still  room,  however,  after  this  had  been  done. 
*  Go  outside  the  city  to  the  country  roads  and  hedgeways,' 
said  the  householder,  *  and  gather  any  waifs  and  beggars 
you  find,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  for  my  house  must 
be  filled,  and  none  of  the  men  I  invited  to  my  supper  will 
taste  it/  *' 

Had  the  hearers  but  known  it,  this  parable  was  a  deadly 
thrust  at  their  most  cherished  prejudices.  The  priests  and 
Rabbis,  leaders  of  the  nation,  had  been  invited  again  and 
Hgain  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  to  the  spiritual  banquet  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  but  they  had  despised  the  invitation,  on 
any  excuse,  or  on  none.  The  poor  and  outcast  people,  the 
sinners  and  publicans,  and  the  hated  multitude,  who  ne- 
glected the  Rabbinical  rules,  had  then  been  summoned,  and 
had  gladly  come,  and,  now,  the  invitation  was  to  go  forth  to 
those  outside  Israel — the  abhorred  heathen — and  they,  too,  • 
were  to  come  freely,  and  sit  down  at  the  great  table  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  no  conditions  or  disabilities ; 
while  they  who,  in  their  pride,  had  refused  to  come,  were 
finally  rejected. 

It  was  the  proclamation,  once  more,  of  the  mighty  truth 
which  might  well  be  too  hard  for  those  who  first  heard  it, 
to  understand,  since  it  is  imperfectly  realized  after  nineteen 
centunes — ^that  external  rites  and  formal  acts  are  of  no  value 
with  God,  in  themselves :  that  He  looks  at  the  conscience 
alone:  that  neither  circumcision  nor  sacrifices,  nor  legal 
purifications,  nor  rigid  observance  of  Sabbath  laws,  nor 
fasts,  but  the  state  of  the  heart,  determines  the  relation  of 
man  to  God. 

Before  leaving  the  world,  our  Lord  would  put  it  beyond 
question  that  His  religion  knew  no  caste,  or  national  privi- 
lege :  that  it  was  independent  of  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  rite  and  ceremony  which  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  it  could  reign,  in 
its  divine  perfection,  in  any  human  heart  that  opened  itself 
to  the  Spirit  of  Goi 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

IN  PEBEA. 

oHAP.LUL  npHE  incident  of  the  Sabbath  meal,  in  the  house  oi 
L«ke  14.  i5-B0.  X  the  Pharisee,  had  occurred  as  Jesus  was  journey- 
ing by  slow  stages  towards  Jerusalem.  He  had  long  ago 
felt  that  to  go  thither  would  be  to  die ;  but  His  death,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  He  might  be  apprehended, 
was  abeady  determined  by  His  enemies,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  future  of  His  Kingdom  that  He  should  not 
•  perbh  obscurely,  like  John,  in  some  lonely  fortress,  but 
with  such  publicity,  and  so  directly  by  the  hands  of  the 
upholders  of  the  Old  Theocracy,  as  to  leave  their  deliberate 
rejection  of  His  teaching  in  no  doubt,  and  to  bring  home  to 
them  the  guilt  of  His  death. 

Yet  He  was  in  no  hurry.  It  was  still  some  time  till  the 
Passover,  and  He  advanced  leisurely  on  His  sad  journey, 
through  the  different  villages  and  towns,  teaching  in  the 
synagogues  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  anywhere,  day  by  day, 
through  the  week.  Meanwhile,  the  miracles  which  He 
wrought  before  continually  increasing  multitudes  excited  in 
Herod,  the  local  ruler,  the  same  fear  of  a  political  rising  as 
had  led  him  to  imprison  the  Baptist. 

In  spite  of  our  Lord  s  earnest  effort  to  discourage  excite* 
ment,  by  damping  every  worldly  hope  or  ambition  in  the 
crowds  that  followed  Him,  and  leaving  no  question  of  Hia 
utter  refusal  to  carry  out  the  national  programme  of  a 
political  Messiah,  Herod  was  so  alarmed  that  he  made  efforts 
to  apprehend  Him.  Had  the  throngs  increased  with  His 
advance  from  place  to  place,  as  they  well  might,  so  shortly 
before  the  Passover,  He  would  have  entered  Jerusalem  with 
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a  whole  army  of  partisans,  and  compromised  Himself  at  once    ohafj^u 
with  the  Roman  authorities. 

He,  therefore,  spared  no  efforts  to  discourage  and  turn  back 
to  their  homes  those  whom  He  saw  attracted  to  Him  from 
other  than  spiritual  motives.  He  wished  none  to  follow 
Him  who  had  not  counted  the  cost  of  doing  so,  and  had  not 
realized  His  unprecedented  demands  from  His  4isciples. 
Instead  of  courting  popular  support,  now  that  His  life  was 
in  such  danger,  He  raised  these  demands,  and  refused  to 
receive  followers  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute  self- 
surrender  and  self-sacrifice  to  His  cause,  though  He  had 
nothing  whatever  to  offer  in  return  beyond  the  inward 
satisfaction  of  conscience,  and  a  reward  in  the  future  world, 
if  the  surrender  had  been  the  absolutely  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested expression  of  personal  devotion  to  Himself. 

"  Consider  well,"  said  He,  "  before  you  foUow  me  farther. 
I  desire  no  one  to  do  so  who  does  not  without  reserve 
devote  himself  to  me  and  my  cause.  He  must  tear  himself 
from  all  his  former  connections  and  associations,  and  offer 
up,  as  a  willing  sacrifice,  the  claims  of  father,  mother,  wife, 
children,  brother,  or  sister — and  even  his  o^vn  life,  if  neces- 
sary, that  he  may  be  in  no  way  hindered  from  entire 
devotion  to  me  and  my  commands.  Short  of  this,  no  one 
can  be  my  disciple.  Nor  can  he  who  is  not  willing  to  bear 
shame  and  suffering  for  my  sake.  You  cannot  be  my 
disciples  unless  you  are  ready  to  be  virtually  condemned  to 
die  for  being  so ;  unless,  as  it  were,  you  already  put  on  your 
shoidders  the  weight  of  the  cross  on  which  you  are  to  be 
nailed  for  confessing  my  name. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  no  light  matter,  but  needs  the  gravest  con- 
sideration. You  know  how  men  weigh  everything  before- 
hand in  affairs  of  cost  or  danger :  much  more  is  it  needful 
to  do  so  in  this  case.  No  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
begin  building  a  house  without  first  finding  out  the  cost, 
and  seeing  if  he  can  meet  it.  He  will  riot  lay  the  foundation, 
and  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  do  more,  for  he  knows 
that  to  do  so  would  make  him  the  scoff  of  his  neighbours. 
Nor  would  any  king  or  prince,  at  war  with  another,  march 
ou*  against  him,  without  thinking  whether  he  could  likely, 
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Mtt  with  ten  thousand  men,  overcome  an  enemy  coming  with 
twice  as  many.  If  he  feel  that  the  chances  are  against  him, 
he  will  seek  to  make  peace  before  his  enemy  come  near,  and 
will  send  an  embassy  to  him  to  propose  conditions.  No  less, 
but  rather  much  more,  careful  consideration  of  the  dangers 
you  run  ;  of  the  greatness  of  my  demands ;  of  the  losses  you 
must  enjjure ;  of  the  shame  and  suffering  certmn  to  follow— 
are  needed  before  casting  in  your  lot  with  me. 

"  Yet,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  before ;  it  is  the  noblest  of 
all  callings  to  be  my  disciple,  if  you  really  can  accept  my 
conditions.  For  to  him  who  is  truly  my  follower,  it  is  given 
of  God  to  keep  alive  and  spread  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  as 
salt  keeps  sound  and  fresh  that  which  is  seasoned  by  it.  My 
disciples  are  designed  by  God  to  be  the  Spiritual  Salt  of  the 
Earth.  But  if  the  honour  be  greater,  so  much  the  greater 
is  the  responsibility;  for  if  a  follower  of  mine,  through 
hankering  after  worldly  interests,  lose  his  spiritual  life  and 
thus  lose  his  power  to  further  my  cause,  how  can  he  hope  to 
regain  it  ?  He  is  like  salt  that  has  lost  its  strength,  and,  as 
such  worthless  salt  is  cast  out  of  men,  so  he  will  be  cast  out 
of  God,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  great 
day.     He  who  is  thoughtful,  let  him  think  of  all  this  1 " 

A  great  English  writer  has  pictured  an  imaginary  char 
racter  as  ha\nlig  a  sweet  look  of  goodness,  which  drew  out 
all  that  was  good  in  others.  There  must  have  been  some 
such  divine  attraction  to  the  poor  and  outcast  in  the  loob 
and  whole  person  of  our  Lord.  India  is  not  more  caste- 
ridden  than  the  Judea  in  which  He  lived.  The  aristocracy 
of  religion  looked  with  hatred  and  disdain  on  the  masses  of 
their  own  nation,  and  with  bitterness  still  deeper  on  all  men 
of  foreign  birth.  The  ruin  of  long,  disastrous  years  of  civil 
war  and  foreign  domination,  had  covered  the  land  with 
mise^}^  The  reign  of  the  Herods  had  been  a  continued 
effort  to  rebuild  burned  towns,  and  restore  exhausted 
finances ;  but  the  Roman  tax-gatherer  had  followed,  vam- 
pire-like, and  had  drained  the  nation  of  its  life-blood,  till  it 
was  sinking,  as  all  Roman  provinces  sank,  sooner  or  later, 
into  general  decay.  In  a  land  thus  doubly  afflicted  by  social 
proscription,  and  by  ever-increasing  social  distress — a  land 
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of  mutual  hatreds  and  wrongs — the  suffering  multitudes    cHAP.un 

hailed  with  instinctive  enthusiasm  one  who,   like  Jesus, 

ignored  baleful  prejudices ;  taught  the  sunken  and  hopeless 

to  respect  themselves  still,  by  showing  that  He,  at  least,  still 

spoke  kindly  and  hopefully  to  them,  in  all  their  sinfulness 

and  misery ;  and  by  His  looks  and  words,  no  less  than  by 

His  acts,  seemed  to  beckon  the  unfortunate  to  gather  round 

Him  as  their  friend.     It  must  have  spread  far  and  wide, 

from  His  first  entrance  on  His  ministry,  that  He  had  chosen 

a  publican  as  one  of  His  inmost  circle  of  disciples,  and 

that  He  had  not  disdained  to  mingle  with  the  most  forlorn 

and  sunken  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  friendliness  of  the 

table  or  the  cottage.    From  many  a  windowless  hovel,  where 

the  smoke  of  the  household  fire  made  its  way  out  only  by 

the  door,  and  the  one  earth-floored  apartment  was  shared 

by  the  wretched  family,  with  the  fowls,  or  even   beasts 

they  chanced  to  own  ^ — a  hovel  which  the  priest  or  Rabbi «  Fonw. » 

would  have  died  rather  than  defile  himself  by  entering — ^the 

Btory  spread  how  the  great  Galilajan  teacher  had  not  only 

entered,  but  had  done  so  to  raise  the  dying,  and  to  bless  the 

living.     All  over  the  land  it  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that, 

for  the  first  time,  a  great  Rabbi  had  appeared  who  was  no 

respecter  of  persons,  but  let  Himself  be  anointed  by  a  poor 

penitent  sinner,  and  sat  in  the  booth  with  a  hated  publican, 

and  mingled  freely  in  the  market-place  with  the  crowds 

whose  very  neighbourhood  others  counted  pollution.     Still 

more,  it  was  felt  by  the  proscribed  millions,  the  Cagots 

and  Pariahs  of  a  merciless  theocracy,  that  He  was  their 

champion,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  was  deemed  an  enemy 

by  the  dominant  caste ;  for  opposition  to  it  was  loyalty  to 

them. 

Hence,  the  multitudes  who,  on  this  last  journey,  especially, 
gathered  round  Jesus  with  friendly  sympathy  and  readiness 
to  receive  His  instructions,  were  largely  composed  of  the 
degraded  and  despised — the  "publicans  and  sinners"  from 
far  and  near.  The  Rabbis  enjoined^  that  a  teacher  should  *  JJ«2*°**'* 
keep  utterly  aloof  from  such  people,  "  even  if  one  had  the 
worthy  design  of  exhorting  them  to  read  the  Law" — that  is, 
even  with  the  view  of  reclaiming  them.     It  was  a  sign  that 
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CBM^.ujL  wisdom  did  n6t  dwell  with  one  if  he  went  near  the  thief  or 
the  usurer,  even  when  they  had  turned  from  their  evil 

■  TjncMBMk.  ways.*  The  superstitious  reverence  demanded  for  those 
who  kept  the  Rabbinical  laws  strictly,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  intense  loathing  of  the  ignorant  commonalty.  No 
Rabbi,  or  Rabbi's  scholar,  might  on  any  account  marry  a 
daughter  of  the  Am-ha-arete— or  unlearned — ^for  the  gross 
multitude  were  an  abomination,  and  their  wives  loathsome 

«  D«ii.«7.ji.    vermin ;  and  the  most  repulsive  crime  known  to  the*  Law 

•  Ptnohixn,  foL  was  uo  worsc  than  to  marry  among  them.*    No  one  might 

walk  on  a  journey  with  a  "  common  man.  It  was  sternly 
forbidden  to  pollute  the  Law  by  being  seen  to  read  it  before 
one.  Their  witness  was  refused  in  the  Jewish  courts,  and  it 
was  prohibited  to  give  testimony  in  their  favour :  no  secret 
was  to  be  told  them:  they  could  not  be  guardians  of 
orphans^  nor  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  alms-box  of  the 
sjTiagogue;  and  if  they  lost  anything,  no  notice  of  its 
having  been  found  was  to  be  given  them. 

No  wonder  that  the  Rabbis,  and  the  liierarchical  partj' 
at  large,  owned  that  "the  hatred  of  the  common  people 
towards  the  *  wise'  was  greater  than  that  of  the  heathen 
towanla  Israel,  and  that  the  wives  hated  the  dominant  caste 

•  BiMmn6ii««r.  cvcu  mone  fiercely  than  their  husbands."^ 

That  Jesus  should  outrage  the  established  laws  of  privi- 
lege and  exclusiveness,  by  allowing  those  to  follow  Him 
whom  Rabbis  would  not  allow  to  approach  them,  and,  still 
worse,  by  receiving  them  kindly,  and  eating  with  them,  was 
a  bitter  offence  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  In  their  eyes, 
He  was  degrading  Himself  by  consorting  with  the  "  imclean 
and  despicable."  Nor  could  they  say  anything  more  fitted 
to  excite  the  mortal  hatred  of  their  class  against  Him. 

The  storm  of  bitter  murmurings  erelong  reached  the  ears 
of  our  Lord,  and  He  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  to 
define  His  position  unmistakably,  and  show  that  the  course 
He  took  was  in  keeping  Avith  His  whole  aim. 

"  Let  me  ask  you,"  said  He,  to  some  irritated  Rabbis,  who 

murmured  at  seeing  Him,  on  one  occasion,  surrounded  by 

'ldi»i«.i-w.  "publicans  and  sinners,"^  "  who  of  you,  if  he  had  a  flock  of 

a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  were  to  go  astray,  would 
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not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  on  the  pastures,  and  go  off  oHAF.mt 

after  the  one  that  was  lost,  till  he  found  it  ?    And  when  he 

had  done  so,  would  he  not  lay  it  on  his  shoulders  gladly, 

and  carry  it  hack  to  the  flock?  and,  when  he  had  come 

home,  would  he  not  call  tosrether  his  friends  and  neighbours, 

to  rejoice  with  hin\  at  his  having  found  the  sheep  that  was 

lost? 

"You  scribes  and  Pharisees, — Rabbis, — ^la^vyers, — think 
you  are  so  righteous,  that  you  need  no  repentance.  You 
speak  of  some  of  your  number,  as  having  never  committed  a 
sin  in  their  lives ;  of  some  whose  only  sin  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  having  once  put  the  phylacteries  on  his  forehead  be- 
fore those  on  his  arm;  and  call  some  the  '  perfectly  righteous.'®  •  ^^{^ 
Let  me  tell  you,  that  all  men  as  such  are  the  great  flock  of  f^S*"***** 
God, — ^for  all  are  His  sons, — and  that  when  one  who  has  gone 
astray^  and  has  lived  in  sin,  comes  to  himself  and  repents, 
there  is  greater  joy  in  heaven  over  his  return,  than  over 
ninety  and  nine,  who,  like  you,  think  they  have  no  need  of 
repentance.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  heaven,  how  much 
more  ought  I,  here  on  earth,  to  rejoice  that  many  such  peni- 
tent ones  come  to  me,  than  at  your  coming  in  proud  self- 
sufficiency  to  boast  that  you  need  nothing  at  my  hand." 

"  Or,"  continued  He,  "  I  ask  you, — suppose  a  poor  woman 
who  had  only  ten  drachm©,*  were  to  lose  one  in  one  of  the 
dark  windowless  hovels,  in  which  so  many  of  our  people  in 
these  evil  days  live,  would  she  not  light  a  lamp  and  sweep 
the  floor  over,  and  spare  no  pains  in  seeking  till  she  found 
it  ?  And  when  she  had  found  it,  would  she  not  call  together 
her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  ask  them  to  rejoice  with  her 
for  having  found  the  drachma  that  was  lost  ?  In  the  same 
way,  I  tell  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God,  in  the  highest  heaven,  over  one  such  sinner  as  those 
you  so  bitterly  despise,  who  turns  and  repents.  Well,  there- 
fore, may  I  gladly  receive  them,  and  mingle  vnth  them,  when 
they  come  to  me  to  learn  the  way  back  to  God. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  parable. 

"  A  certain  man  had  two  sons.  And  the  younger  of  these 
said  to  his  father, — '  Father,  give  me  I  pray  you,  the  portion 
of  the  property  that  falls  to  me.    I  am  the  younger  son,  and 
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o»AP.ijiL   inherit  only  half  as  much  as  my  elder  brother,*  but  I  pray 

•  STwSi"*    y^^  l^t  Dae  have  it'    The  father,  on  this,  divided  between  the 

SJhitoiK    two  all  his  living,  retaining,  however,  the  larger  share  of  the 

elder  son  in   his  hands  till  his  own  death,  as  he  might 

have  done  with  that  of  the  younger  son  also.     His  share, 

however,  he  gave  mto  the  young  man  s  uwn  hands. 

"  But  before  long,  the  younger  son  began  to  dislike  the 
restraint  of  his  father's  house,  and  gathering  all  together, 
set  off  for  a  distant  country,  and  there  gave  his  passions 
the  reins,  and  lived  in  such  riot,  that  erelong  his  whole 
means  were  scattered.  But,  now,  when  he  had  spent  his  all, 
a  great  famine  arose  in  the  country,  and  he  began  to  be  in 
distress.  At  last  it  went  so  hard  with  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  ask  one  of  the  citizens  to  give  him  anything  at  all  to  do, 
whatever  it  was,  to  get  bread.  He  was,  thereupon,  sent  into 
the  man's  fields,  to  be  his  swineherd,  a  sadly  shameful  occu- 
pation for  a  Jew  1  Yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  get  even  his 
food  for  which  he  had  bargained,  for  neither  his  master  nor 
!my  one  else  thought  of  him,  and  he  was  left  to  starve.  He 
even  longed  to  fill  himself  with  the  pods  of  the  carob-tree, 
which  are  fed  out  to  swine,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  by  tlie 
-  ivfrtfMi,  m,  very  poor,^^  but  no  man  gave  him  any  even  of  them. 
Boox,fL  "In  his  loneliness  and  sore  trouble,  he  began  to  reflect 

*  How  many  labourers  and  household  servants  of  my 
father,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  have  more  bread  than  they  can 
eat,  while  I,  his  son,  am  dying  here  of  want     I  will  arise, 

m 

and  go  back  to  my  father,  and  will  confess  my  guilt  and 
unworthiness,  and  tell  him  how  deeply  I  feel  that  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  done  great  wrong  towards  him. 
I  will  say  that  I  feel  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  his 
son,  and  will  ask  him  to  treat  me  like  one  of  his  hired 
labourers,  and  will  tell  him  that  I  will  gladly  work  with  them 
for  my  daily  bread,  so  that  he  receive  me  again.' 

"  He  had  no  sooner  resolved  to  do  this,  than  he  rose  to 
return  to  his  father's  house.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  his  father  saw  him  and  knew  him,  and  ran  out  to 
meet  him,  full  of  tender  compassion,  and  fell  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  tenderly.  And  the  son  said  to  him,  *I  have 
sinned  against  God  and  against  thee,  and  am  not  worthy  that 
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thou  shouldest  any  longer  call  me  thy  son/    He  could  not   oHi^^n 
say  what  he  had  intended  besides,  when  he  saw  how  fondly 
his  father  bent  over  him,  notwithstanding  his  sins  and  folly. 
Nor  was  more  needed ;  for  his  father  called  out  to  his  servants, 
*  Bring  me  a  robe,  the  best  there  is,  that  he  may  have  my 
finest ;  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  sandals  on  his  feet ;  he  shall  no  longer,  like  a  slave,  be 
without  either ;  and  bring  the  fatted  cnlf  and  kill  it.     We 
shall  have  a  feast  to-day  and  be  merry,  for  my  son ;  lost  and 
dead,  as  I  thought,  in  a  strange  land,  is  once  more  home :  "  ^^^ 
dead  by  his  sins,  he  is  alive  again  by  repentance :  a  lost    SSi^ 
wanderer,  hTB  has  returned  to  the  fold.'  inTl 

*'The  elder  son,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  the  field  with  the 
labourers,  but  now  came  towards  home.  And  as  he  drew 
near,  he  heard  music  and  dancing.  Calling  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, he  thereupon  asked  what  had  happened,  and  was  told 
that  his  brother  had  come  home,  and  that  his  father  was  so 
glad  to  have  him  once  more  safe  and  sound,  that  he  had  had 
the  best  calf  killed,  and  given  for  a  feast  to  the  household. 

"  But  now,  instead  of  rejoicing  over  his  brother's  return, 
'the  elder  son  took  amiss  such  gladness  of  his  father,  at 
having  him  safely  back  again,  and  would  not  go  into  the 
house  at  all,  or  take  any  part  in  the  rejoicings.  The  father, 
therefore,  ever  kind  and  gentle,  went  out  to  him  to  soothe 
him,  and  to  beg  him  to  come  in.  All  he  could  say,  however, 
failed  to  soften  his  heart,  and  he  vented  his  discontent  in 
angry  reproaches :  *  I  have  served  you  for  many  a  year,  more 
like  a  slave  than  a  son,  and  have  obeyed  you  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  yet  you  never  gave  me  a  kid,  far  less  a  fatted  calf, 
that  I  might  have  a  little  enjoyment  with  my  friends.  But 
when  this  fellow,  who  is  indeed  your  son,  though  I  will  not 
call  him  my  brother, — ^this  fellow  who  has  spent  your  money 
on  harlots, — has  come  back,  you  have  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  him.' 

"'My  son,'  replied  the  father,  mildly,  'have  you  for- 
gotten that  you  have  been  always  by  my  side,  while  your 
brother  has  been  far  away  from  me,  or  that  all  that  I  have 
belongs  to  you  as  my  heir  ?  Surely  all  this  should  raise  you 
above  such  hard  judgments  and  jealous  thoughts.     What 
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qBAP.Liii.   could  we  do  but  rejoice  when  a  long-lost  son  has  come  back 
again  to  his  father's  house  ? ' " 

The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  of  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Silver  had  been  enforced  by  the  noblest  of  all  the  parables. 
Henceforth,  for  all  ages,  it  was  proclaimed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  misconception,  that,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  God 
looks  with  unspeakably  greater  favour  on  the  penitent 
humility  of  "the  sinner,"  with  its  earnest  of  gratitude  and 
love,  than  on  cold  correctness  in  which  the  heart  has  no  place. 

We  are  indebted  to  St.  Luke  for  some  other  fitigments  of 
the  teaching  of  these  last  weeks. 

Among  the  great  multitudes  who  had  thronged  after  Him, 
«Lnicei4.80;  thc  publicans  of  the  district  were  especially  noticeable.*- 
^~"'-  Many  of  them  were,  doubtless,  in  a  good  position  in  life, 
and  some  even  rich,  but  all  were  exposed  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tions in  their  hated  calling.  Not  a  few  seem  to  have  listened 
earnestly  to  the  first  Teacher  who  had  ever  treated  them  as 
men  with  souls  to  save,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  them  that  they  should  have  ^vise  and  true  principles  for 
their  future  guidance.  The  following  parable  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  specially  to  them,  as  part  of  an  address 
when  they  had  gathered  in  more  than  usual  numbers. 

*'  A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,  to  whom  he  left  the 
entire  charge  of  his  affairs.  He  learned,  however,  from  some 
sources,  that  this  man  was  acting  dishonestly  by  him,  and 
scattering  his  goods;  so  he  called  him  and  let  him  know 
what  he  had  heard,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
out  and  settle  all  his  accounts,  as  he  could  no  longer  hold  his 
office. 

"The  steward,  knowing  that  he  was  guilty,  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  *  I  cannot  dig,'  said  he,  to  himself,  *  for  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  beg.'  At 
last  he  hit  on  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  serve  his  end, 
and  at  once  set  himself  to  carry  it  out  Going  to  all  his  master  a 
tenants,  one  by  one,  he  asked  each  how  much  rent  or  dues 
he  had  to  pay,  though,  in  fact,  he  knew  all  this  beforehand. 
When  told,  he  pretended  to  have  been  commissioned,  in 
compliance  with  his  o^vn  suggestion,  to  lower  the  amount 
m  each  case ;  and  he  thus  secured  the  favour  of  alL     For 
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example,  he  went  to  one  and  asked  him  *  How  much  owest  thou  ohmvlui 
to  my  lord  ? '  and  when  told  *  A  hundred  pipes  of  oil,*  bade 
him  take  back  his  bill,  and  write  another,  instead,  for  fifty, 
A  second,  who  owed  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  he  told  to 
make  out  a  fresh  writing  with  only  eighty.  In  this  way,  by 
leading  them  to  think  him  their  benefactor,  he  made  sure  of 
friends,  who  would  open  their  houses  to  him  when  he  had 
been  dismissed. 

"  Some  time  after,  when  his  master  heard  how  cleverly  he 
had  secured  his  own  ends,  he  could  not  help  admiring  his 
shrewdness.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  fact^  that  bad  men  like 
this  steward-^the  sons  of  this  world — ^not  of  the  next — 
are  wiser  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows,  than  the  sons 
of  light — my  disciples — are  in  theirs  with  their  brethren, 
sons  of  my  heavenly  Kingdom,  like  themselves. 

"  As  the  master  of  that  steward  commended  him  for  his 
prudence,  though  it  was  so  worldly  and  selfish,  I,  also,  must 
commend  to  you  a  prudence  of  a  higher  kind  in  your  rela- 
tions to  the  things  of  this  life.  By  becoming  my  disciples, 
70U  have  identified  yourselves  with  the  interest  of  another 
Master  than  Mammon,  the  god  of  this  world — ^whom  you 
have  hitherte  served — ^and  have  before  you  another  course ' 
and  aim  in  life.  You  will  be  represented  to  your  former 
master  as  no  longer  faithful  to  him,  for  my  service  is 
so  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  Mammon  that,  if  faithful  to 
me  you  cannot  be  faithful  to  him,  and  he  will,  in  conse- 
quence, assuredly  take  your  stewardship  of  this  world's 
goods  from  you — that  is,  sink  yau  in  poverty,  as  I  have 
often  said.  I  counsel  you,  therefore,  so  to  use  the  goods  of 
Mammon — the  worldly  means  still  at  your  command — 
that,  by  a  truly  worthy  distribution  of  them  to  your  needy 
brethren — and  my  disciples  are  mostly  poor — ^you  may  make 
friends  for  yourselves,  who,  if  they  die  before  you,  will  wel- 
come you  to  everlasting  habitations  in  heaven,  when  you 
pass  thither,  at  death.  Fit  yourselves,  by  labours  of  love 
and  deeds  of  true  charity,  as  my  followers,  to  become  fellow- 
citizens-  c^  the  heavenly  mansions  with  those  whose  wants 
you  have  relieved  while  they  were  still  in  life. 

"  If  you  be  faithful,  thus,  in  the  use  of  your  possessions 
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mj^jjsL  on  earthy  you  will  be  deemed  worthy  by  God  to  be  eiitnisted 
with  infinitely  greater  riches  hereafter,  in  heaven,  for  he 
that  is  faithful  in  this  lesser  stewardship,  has  shown  that  he 
will  be  so  in  a  higher,  but  he  who  has  misused  the  lesser 
cannot  hope  to  be  entrusted  with  a  greater.  If  you  show 
in  your  life,  that  you  have  not  been  faithful  to  God  in  the  use 
of  this  world's  goods,  entrusted  to  you  by  Him  to  administer 
for  His  glory,  how  can  you  hope  that  He  will  commit  to 
your  keeping  the  unspeakably  grander  trust  of  heavenly 
riches  ?  If  you  have  proved  unfaithful  in  the  stewardship 
of  what  was  not  yours — the  worldly  means  lent  you  for  a 
time  by  God — ^how  can  you  hope  to  be  honoured  with  the 
great  trust  of  eternal  salvation,  which  would  have  been 
yours  had  you  proved  yourself  fit  for  it  ? 

"  Be  assured  that  if  you  do  not  use  your  earthly  riches 
faithfully  for  God,  by  dispensing  them  as  I  have  told  you, 
you  will  never  enter  my  heavenly  Kingdom  at  alL  You 
will  have  shown  that  you  are  servants  of  Mammon,  and  not 
the  servants  of  God ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
-  ft«whoB     serve  two  masters."  ^ 

nSSSA'**'      Such  unworldly  counsels,  so  contrary  to  their  own  spint, 

utoofohri*,^^^  received  with  contemptuous  ridicule  **  by  the  Phaii- 

BchoHjjjtotafc  sees  standing  round,  as  the  mere  dreams  of  a  crazed  enthu- 

^SiS^^    siast    The  love  of  money  had  becbme  a  characteristic  of 

jT???  *^   their  decaying  religiousness,  and  it  seemed  to  them  the 

•1-         •  wildest  folly  to  advise  the  rich,  as  their  truest  wisdom,  to 

use  their  wealth  to  make  friends  for  the  future  world, 

instead  of  enjoying  it  here.     It  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 

that  some  of  them  felt  the  words  of  Christ  as  a  personal 

reproof,  and  were  all  the  more  embittered. 

Patient  as  He  was  in  the  endurance  of  personal  wrongs  and 
insults,  the  indignation  of  Jesus  was  roused  at  such  sneers 
at  the  first  principles  of  genuine  religion,  and  He,  at  once, 
with  the  calm  fearlessness  habitual  to  Him,  exposed  their 
hypocrisy  and  unsafeness  as  spiritual  guides. 

**  You  hold  your  heads  high,'*  said  He,  "  and  affect  to  be 
saints,  before  men — ^such  perfect  patterns  of  piety,  indeed, 
that  you  may  judge  all  men  by  yourselves. 

**But  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  judges,  not  by  the 
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outward  appearance,  but  by  the  heiart,  knows  how  different  ohap.ud 
you  are  in  reality  from  what  you  make  men  believe.  Your 
pretended  holiness,  which  is  so  highly  thought  of  by  men, 
is  an  abomination  before  God.  You  ignore,  or  explain 
away  the  commands  of  His  law,  when  they  do  not  suit  you, 
and  th'is  are  mere  actors,  for  true  godliness  honours  the 
whole  Law.  I  condemn  you  on  the  one  ground  on  which 
you  claim  to  be  most  secure.  You  demand  honour  for  your 
strict  obedience  to  the  Law ;  I  charge  you  with  hjrpocrisy, 
for  your  designed  and  deliberate  corruption  of  that  Law,  to 
suit  yourselves. 

"Sincerity  is  demanded  from  those  who  wish  to  serve  God. 
That  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  so  long  announced,— 
that  to  which  all  the  Scriptures  point,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah — has  come.  From  the  time  when  the  Baptist 
preached,  that  kingdom  is  no  longer  future,  but  is  set  up 
in  your  midst,  and  with  what  success  I  Every  one  presses 
with  eagerness  into  it.  But,  as  you  know,  I,  its  Head  and 
King,  make  the  most  searching  demands  from  those  who 
would  enter  it,  and  open  its  citizenship  only  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  overcome  all  difficulties  to  obtain  it.  You 
charge  me  with  breaking  the  Law,  but,  so  far  from  doing  so,  I 
require  that  the  whole  Law,  in  its  truest  sense,  be  obeyed  by 
every  one  who  seeks  to  enter  the  New  Kingdom.  It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth,  I  tell  men,  to  pass  away,  than  for  one 
tittle  of  the  Law  to  lose  its  force.  But  how  different  is  it 
with  youl  Take  the  one  single  case  of  divorce.  .  What 
loose  examples  does  not  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  own 
class  supply  ?  what  conflicting  opinions  do  you  not  give  on 
the  question  ?  I  claim  that  the  words  of  the  Law  be  ob- 
served to  the  letter,  and  maintain,  in  opposition  to  youp 
hollow  morality,  that  any  one  who  puts  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept for  adultery,  and  marries  another,  himself  commits 
adultery,  and  that  he  who  marries  the  woman  thus  divorced 
IS  also  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  Judge  by  this  whether 
you  oi  I  most  honour  the  Law — whether  you  or  I  are  the 
safer  guides  of  the  people.  How  God  must  despise  youp 
boasts  of  special  zeal  for  His  glory  I 

"  But  that,  notwithstanding  your  sneers,  you  may  feel  the 
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oBAfjjiL  truth  of  what  I  have  just  add  as  to  tlie  results  of  the 

•  umia  19  ff.  possession  of  riches,^*    when  they  are  not  employed  as 

I  have  counselled — to  make  friends  for  yourselves,  who 

will  welcome  you  to  heaven  hereafter,  let  me  tell  you  a 

parable. 

^^  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who  dressed  in  robes  of 
fine  purple — ^the  raiment  of  princes— over  garments  of  the 
costliest  Egyptian  cotton,  which  only  the  most  luxurious 
can  buy. 

^'  There  was  also,  in  the  same  place,  a  poor  diseased  beggar 
i  eoddiny)  named  Lazarus,^  who  had  been  brought  and  set  down^  as 
an  object  of  charity,  before  the  gates  of  the  great  man's 
mansion,  where  he  lay  helpless,  day  after  day ;  so  abject, 
that  he  longed  to  be  fed  with  what  fell  from  ihe  rich  mari*s 
table.  But  the  rich  man,  though  he  often  saw  him,  and 
knew  his  case,  showed  him  no  kindness,  and  instead  of 
helping  the  sufferer,  and  thus  making  a  friend  with  his 
money,  who  should  help  him  hereafter,  as  I  advise ;  had  no 
thought  except  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  pleasure.  The  poor 
man's  case  was  indeed  pitiful ;  he  could  not  even  drive  a^vay 
the  unclean  dogs,  which,  day  by  day,  came  and  increased  his 
pain  by  licking  his  sores. 

^^  It  came  to  pass,  after  a  time,  that  Lazarus  died,  and 
was  carried  by  the  angels  to  Paradbe,  and  there  set  down 
next  to  Abraham  on  the  banqueting  couches,  at  the  feast  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  with  his  head  in  the  great  patri- 
arch's bosom — the  highest  place  of  honour  that  Paradise 
could  give. 

^^  Erelong,  the  rich  man  also  died,  and,  unlike  Lazarus, 
whom  men  had  left  uncared  for,  even  in  his  death,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeraL 

^^  He,  also,  passed  to  Hades ;  not,  however,  to  that  part  oi 
it  where  Paradise  is,  but  to  Gehenna^  the  place  of  pain  and 
torment  in  the  world  of  shades.  And  in  Hades  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Abraham  in  the  far  distance,  in  the 
banqueting  hall  of  bliss,  with  Lazarus  reclining  next  Imn, 
in  his  bosom,  as  his  most  honoured  friend.  And  he  kneiv 
them  both,  and  remembered  how  Lazarus  had  lain  at  his 
gate,  and  thought  of  thb  as  a  bond  between  themu     ^  O 
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Father  Abraham/  cried  he,  in  his  torments,  *  have  mercy  on  oba^aju 
my  agony,  I  beseech  thee,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue,  for 
I  am  tormented  in  this  flame/  So  great  had  been  the 
change  in  their  positions,  that  now  the  despised  beggar  was 
entreated  to  do  even  so  small  a  favour  to  him  from  whom 
he  himself  had  once  looked  for  any  favour  in  vain  I  Dives 
would  fain  make  friends  with  Lazarus  now,  but  could  not 
betliink  him  of  any  good  deed  he  had  ever  done  him  to 
help  him  to  do  so. 

"  Abraham  now  called  this  to  his  mind.  *  Son,'  said  he^ 
*  wonder  not  that  you  and  Lazarus  are  in  such  opposite  con- 
ditions here,  from  those  you  had  when  in  Ufe,  You,  then^ 
had  as  much  earthly  happiness  as  you  could  enjoy :  you 
had  it^  and  set  your  heart  on  it,  and  lived  only  for  yourself. 
Had  you  used  your  wealth  as  a  godly  man,  in  doing  good 
to  those,  like  Lazarus,  who  needed  pity,  instead  of  lavishing 
it  on  splendour  and  self-indulgence,  you  would  have  had 
good  laid  up  for  you  now.  But  you  lived  only  for  earth,  and 
the  good  you  chose  has  been  left  behind  you.  You  made 
your  portion  in  your  lifetime,  and  have  none  here.  But 
Lazarus  endured,  while  still  alive,  the  sufferings  allotted 
him,  and  he  has  none  in  this  state.  Penitent  and  lowly, 
he  bore  them  patiently,  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  the  poor  in  spirit  His  position  and 
yours  axe  reversed,  for  he  now  finds  consolation  and  joy,  in 
exchange  for  his  earthly  misery,  but  you,  pain  and  sorrow, 
instead  of  your  self-indulgence.' 

"  *  Besides  all  this,*  added  he,  *  between  this  happy  abode 
and  yours,  there  is  a  great  space,  across  which  no  one  can 
pass,  either  from  us  to  you,  or  from  you  to  us,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  have  any  share  in  our  joy,  or 
that  we  can  in  any  way  lessen  your  pain/ 

"Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  rich  man  saw  the  full  extent 
of  his  miseiy,  and  its  cause.  *  Would  that  I  had  acted  dif- 
fiarently,'  cried  he,  *  when  in  life.  Would  that,  instead  of 
living  for  ■  myself— hard,  impenitent,  selfish — ^I  had  been 
lowly  and  penitent,  using  my  wealth  as  God  enjoined,  in 
blessing  the  wretched.     I  should  then  have  been  welcomed 
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inL  by  Lazarus,  and  such  as  he,  into  the  everlasting  habitations 
of  Paradise  1  * 

^'  ^But,  oh!  Father  Abraham,*  he  continued,  ^ let  me  be 
the  only  one  of  my  father's  house  to  come  into  this  doleful 
place.  Send  Lazarus,  I  beseech  thee,  back  to  earth,  to  my 
&ther*s  house,  for  I  have  five  brethren,  who  live  as  I  lived** 
It  would  add  unspeakably  to  my  pdn  if  they  also*  came  to 
this  abode  of  woe.  Oh  I  let  Lazarus  go  and  warn  them  ci 
what  has  befallen  me,  their  brother/ 

"*To  escape  your  sad  doom,*  replied  Abraham,  *they 
must  needs  repent^  and  live  the  life  of  the  godly.  But  for 
this  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  the  appointed  means ; 
let  them  listen  to  them/ 

^^  ^  Nay,  Father  Abraham,*  answered  the  lost  one,  ^  that  is 
not  enough.  It  did  not  move  me  to  repentance.  But  if  a 
dead  man  returned  again  from  the  grave,  and  came  to  them, 
and  told  them  how  it  was  with  me  here,  they  would  he 
alarmed,  and  reform.' 

^^  ^  You  err,  my  unhappy  son,'  said  Abraham,  closing  the 
scene.  ^  It  would  not  move  them  in  the  least,  for  so  amply 
are  the  Scriptures  fitted  to  persuade  men  to  repentance,  that 
those  whom  they  do  not  win  to  it  would  not  be  persuaded 
even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead.' " 

The  Rabbb  had  listened  to  the  parable,  but  it  touched 
their  own  failing  too  pointedly  to  make  them  care  for  any 
longer  conference  with  Jesus.  When  they  were  gone— it 
may  be  while  He  was  resting  with  the  Twelve  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening — ^the  incidents  of  the  whole  day  were  passed  in 
review,  and  Jesus  noticed  that  the  words  and  bearing  of  His 
opponents,  respect  for  whom,  as  the  teachers  of  the  nation, 
was  instinctive  with  every  Jew — ^had  not  been  without 
their  effect  even  on  His  disciples.  It  was  evident  that  tiie 
very  nature  of  His  demands — the  trials  and  persecutions  to 
come,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature — ^would  raise  moral 
hindrances  to  the  full  and  abiding  loyalty  of  not  a  few. 

By  way  of  caution,  therefore,  He  now  warned  them  on 

uki  17.1-^  this  point^^     ^^It   is  impossible,"  said  He,  '^to  prevent 

divisions^  disputes,  and  even  desertion  and  apostasy,  on  the 

part  of  some  of  you,  in  the  evil  times  to  come.     Misrepre 
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sentation,  prejudice,  the  bent  of  different  minds;  the  weak-  ohap^uu 
ness  of  some,  and  the  un worthiness  of  others,  will  inevitably 
produce  their  natural  results.  The  progress  of  my  kingdom 
will,  I  foresee,  be  hindered  more  or  less  from  this  cause, 
l)iit  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Yet,  woe  to  him  who  thus 
flinders  the  spread  and  glory  of  the  Truth.  It  were  better 
for  him,  if,  like  the  worst  criminal,  he  were  bound  to  a 
heavy  millstone,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should 
cause  a  single  simple  child-like  soul,  who  believes  in  me,  to 
fidL  Take  heed  that  you  neither  mislead  nor  are  misled  1 
Remember  that  I  tell  you  that  offences  must  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  a  lowly  forgiving  spirit  on  your  part.  You 
know  how  far  you  are  yet  from  this ;  how  strong  pride,  love 
of  your  own  opinion,  harshness,  and  impatience,  still  are  in 
your  hearts.  To  further  my  Kingdom  when  I  am  gone, 
strive  above  all  things  for  peace  and  love  among  yourselves. 

"The  one  grand  means  of  avoiding  these  causes  of  offence 
and  spiritual  ruin  is  unwearied,  forgiving  love;  by  that 
frame  of  mind  which  you  see  so  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Rabbis,  that  they  have  even  now  murmured  at  my  so  much 
as  speaking  to  sinners,  from  whom  such  simple,  lowly 
brethren  are  to  be  gathered.  If  such  an  one  sin  against 
you,  and  turn  aAvay  from  your  fellowship,  rebuke  him  for 
his  sin,  but  if  he  see  his  error  and  repent  of  it^  and  come 
back,  forgive  him ;  aye,  even  if  he  wrong  you  seven  times 
m  a  day,  and  feel  and  acknowledge  his  error  and  promise 
amendment,  as  often,  you  must  each  time  forgive  him  freely." 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  these  counsels  with  intense 
interest,  but  their  moral  grandeur  almost  discouraged  them.^^  »  laktirj 
They  felt  that  nothing  is  harder  than  constant  patience 
and  loving  humility — ^never  returning  evil  for  evil,  but  ever 
ready  to  forgive,  even  when  repeatedly  injured  without 
cause.  It  needed,  as  they  feared,  stronger  faith  than  they 
yet  had,  to  create  such  an  abiding  spirit  of  tender  meeknesa 
They  had  talked  over  the  whole  matter,  and  saw  only  one 
source  of  strength.  Coming  to  their  Master,  full  of  con* 
fidence  in  His  divine  power  to  grant  their  request,  they 
openly,  and  with  a  sweet  humility,  prayed  Him  that  He 
would  increa;de  their  faith. 
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^kt. 


^^  This  request^*'  answered  Jesus,  ^'  shows  that  &ith,  in  a 

trae  and  worthy  sense,  is  yet  to  be  begun  in  your  hearts. 

If  you  had  it,  even  in  a  small  measure,  or,  to  use  a  phrase 

you  hear  every  day,  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed;  instead  of 

finding  obedience  to  these  counsels  too  difficult,  you  would 

undertake  and  perform  even  apparent  impossibilities — ^acts 

of  trust  which  demand   the    highest  spiritual  power  and 

strength.    To  use  words  which  you  have  often  heard  as  an 

illustration  of  acts  naturally  impossible,  you  would  say  to 

••     this  sycamore  or  mulberry-tree,^®  *  Be  thou  plucked  up  by 

Boii^M     the  roots  and  planted  in  the  sea,'  and  it  would  obey  you — 

that  is,  you  would  be  able  to  do  what,  without  faitJi,  seems 

m  BcMBBiite,  as  impossible.  ^^ 

"  To  such  efficiency  and  eminence  in  my  service  will  true 
fitith  in  Mk  lead  you :  but  beware,  amidst  all,  of  any  thought 
of  merit  of  your  own.     Your  faith  must  grow,  and  cannot 
be  given  as  a  mere  bounty  from  without :  it  is  a  result  of 
your  own  spiritual  development  and  true  humility,  which 
looks  away  from  self  to  Me,  as  the  one  condition  of  this 
advancement.     You  shall  have  the  increased  faith  you  se^ 
but  it  will  be  only  by  your  continued  loving  dependence 
on  me,  your  Master.    If  any  of  you  had  a  servant  ploughing 
or  tending  your  flock,  would  you  say  to  him  when  he  comes 
home  from  the  field  in  the  evening,  ^  Come  near  immedi- 
ately, and  sit  down  to  meat? '    Would  you  not  rather  say, 
^  Prepare  my  supper,  and  make  yourself  fit  to  wait  on  me  at 
table,  and  after  I  have  supped,  you  shall  eat  and  drink  ?  ' 
Would  you  think  yourself  under  obligation  to  the  servant 
because  he  has  been  working  for  you,  or  because  he  waits 
on  you  as  required  ?    Assuredly  not,  for  your  servant  had 
only  done  what  it  was  right  he  should  do  as  a  servant     Be, 
you,  such  servants.    There  is  a  daily  work,  with  prescribed 
tasks,  required  from  you.     The  great  supper  will  not  be  till 
this  life  is  ended ;  but  when  it  is  ended,  you  must  not  think 
of  yourselves,  on  account  of  it,  except  as  becomes  servants ; 
and  should  you  be  rewarded  or  honoured,  you  must  not 
forget,  that  it  is  only  fi:*om  my  free  favour,  and  not  as  pay- 
ment of  any  claim;  because,  in  fact,  you  have  done  only  what 
it  was  your  duty,  as  servants,  to  da     The  servant  who  does 
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less  than  Ids  duty,  is  guilty  before  his  master,  but  he  who  ohap.uh 
has  done  his  duty,  though  he  has  avoided  blame,  has  no 
reason  to  think  himself  entitled  to  reward.  Feel,  therefore, 
in  any  case,  that  your  work  has  not  been  beyond  your  right- 
ful duty,  and  that^  though  you  have  escaped  condemnation, 
you  have  no  claim  for  any  merit"  ^  »  i«kon 

The  hostility  of  the  Rabbis  was  growing  daily  more  bitter, 
after  each  fruitless  attack.  At  each  toMm  or  village  they 
gathered  round  Him,  and  harassed  him  at  every  step  by 
attempts  to  compromise  Him  with  the  authorities. 

On  one  of  these  last  days  of  His  journey  towards  Jeru* 
salem,  a  knot  of  Pharisees  had,  thus,  forced  themselves  on 
Him,  and  sought  to  elicit  something  that  might  serve  thenu 
by  asking  Him — 

"Master,  you  have  often  represented  yourself,  both  by 
word  and  by  mighty  deeds,  as  the  Messi^,  but  we  see  no 
signs  as  yet  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When 
will  it  come  ?     It  has  been  long  promised." ^^  «  Lakeu 

"The  kingdom  of  God,"  answered  Jesus,  "is  something 
entirely  diflferent  from  what  you  expect.  You  look  for  a 
great  political  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
empire,  with  its  capital  in  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  meni, 
and,  as  such,  cannot  come  with  the  outward  display  and 
circumstance  of  earthly  monarchy,  so  that  men  may  say, 
*Lo,  here  is. the  kingdom  of  God,'  or,  *lo,  there.'  The 
coming  of  the  kingdom  develops  itself  unobserved.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  give  you  any  moment  when  it  may  be  said  to  have 
come,  for,  in  fact^  it  is  already  in  your  midst.  I,  the 
Messiah,  live  and  work  amongst  you,  and  where  the  Messiah 
18^  there  is  His  kingdom.  There,  already,  is  it  steadily 
advancing,  after  its  nature,  like  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  or,  like  the  leaven  in  a 
woman's  measure  of  meaL" 

The  malevolent  question  thus  met  a  reply  which  at  once 
oalked  curiosity,  and  laid  on  all  the  most  solemn  responsi- 
bilities ;  for  if  the  Messiah  was  really  among  them,  how  im- 
perative to  fit  themselves  for  entering  His  kingdom !  The 
bterrogators^  finding  their  sinister  eflFort  vain,  presently  left 
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jaAp.iflL  and,  when  thus  alone,  Jesus  resumed  the  subject  widi  Hit 
disciples. 

"  I  have  only  spoken  to  these  men,**  said  He,  "  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  my  kingdom,  unseen,  and 
silently,  in  the  hearts  of  men.  To  you  I  would  now  speak 
of  the  future.  Days  will  come  when  trouble  shall  make 
men's  hearts  long  for  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man 
back  again,  and  false  Messiahs  will  rise,  pretending  to  bring 
deliverance.  But  when  they  say  to  you,  *  Lo,  there  is  the 
Messiah  come  at  last,*  or,  *  Lo,  here  He  is,'  go  not  out  after 
them ;  do  not  follow  them.  For  the  coming  of  the  Son  ot 
Man  will  be  as  sudden,  as  striking  to  all  eyes,  as  mighty  b 
its  power,  as  when  the  lightning  leaps  from  the  cloud  and 
suddenly  sets  the  whole  heavens  in  flame.  There  is  no  need 
of  asking  of  the  lightning  *  Where  is  it?*  or  for  any  to  tell 
you  of  it. 

**  But  this  coming  will  not  be  now,  I  must  first  suffer 
many  things  from  this  generation,  and  be  rejected  by  it 
Far  from  approaching  with  slow  royal  pomp,  seen  and 
welcomed  from  afar ;  far  from  the  world  hailing  my  coming, 
and  preparing  for  it,  as  for  that  of  an  expected  king :  they 
will  be  busied  in  their  ordinary  affairs  when  it  is  nearest ; 
till,  suddenly,  wide  ruin  and  judgment  burst  on  them,  as 
the  flood  on  the  men  of  the  days  of  Noah,  and  the  fire  from 
heaven  on  Sodom,  in  the  days  of  Lot,  bringing  dtetruction 
on  alL  Men  lived  in  security  then ;  they  ate  and  drank ; 
they  married  and  gave  in  marriage,  with  no  thought  or 
preparation  for  the  impending  catastrophe. 

"It  will  be  the  same  at  my  coming.  Men  wiU  be  as  secure ; 
the  day  will  burst  on  them  as  suddenly,  when  I  shall  be 
revealed  in  my  glory.  When  it  comes,  there  "will  be  an 
awful  and  instant  separation  of  man  from  man.  The  good 
and  evil  will  no  longer  be  mixed  together.  He  who  would 
save  himself  must,  on  the  moment,  part  from  those  whom 
the  peril  threatens.  He  who  lives  in  a  town,  must,  as  the 
destruction  approaches,  so  hasten  his  flight,  that  if  he  be  on 
the  housetop  when  it  draws  near,  he  must  not  think  of 
going  into  the  house  to  save  anything,  but  must  flee,  at  the 
loss  of  all  earthly  possesssious.    He  who  is  in  the  open  field. 
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must  not  turn  back  to  Ids  house  for  Iiis  goods,  but  must  ohap-loi 
leave  all  behind  him,  and  escape  with  his  life.  You  hear 
my  words :  see  that,  in  that  day,  you  give  heed  to  them. 
Remember  Lot's  wife,  who  perished  for  looking  back,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  command.  Whosoever,  in  that  day, 
shall  seek  to  preserve  his  life,  by  unfaithfulness  to  me,  shall 
lose  life  etef nal,  and  he  who  loses  this  life  for  my  sake,  wiU 
secure  heaven  for  ever. 

"  The  separation  of  men,  at  my  coming,  wiU,  indeed,  be 
solemn  I  Those  who  spent  this  life  together,  will  then  find 
themselves  parted  for  ever  I  I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there 
will  be  two  men  in  one  bed ;  one  will  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left;  two  poor  slaves  wiU  be  grinding  flour  for  the  house- 
hold together;  one  will  be  taken  and  the  other Jeft*' 

The  Twelve  had  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this 
vision  of  the  future.  They  had  heard  much  that  was  new, 
grand,  and  fearful,  and  they  trembled  with  a  natural  fear  at 
the  awful  picture  set  before  them.  *' Where,  Lord,"  asked 
they,  "  will  the  Messiah  gather  His  own,  that  they  may  be 
safe  ?  Where  is  the  refuge  in  which  those  who  love  Thee 
will  be  received  in  that  day  ?" 

"Who  says  to  the  eagle,"  replied  Jesus,  "where  the 
carcase  is?  His  keen  eyes  see  it  from  afar.  Where  the 
Messiah  wiU  be,  and  where  the  gathering  place  for  the  saved 
will  be,  they  will  see  from  afar  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and 
with  swift  flight  will  betake  themselves  thither." 

The  momentous  earnestness  with  which  Jesus  had  so  often 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  being  truly  His  disciple  had  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  many  who  heard  it,  and  the  free  access  to 
Himself  He  permitted,  must  often  have  been  used  to  seek 
counsel  on  a  point  so  momentous.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
passion  with  the  Jew  to  speculate  on  every  question  of 
theology,  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  system  elaborated  by  the 
Rabbis.  The  mysteries  of  the  future  world  especially  en- 
grossed them.  By  the  multitude  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  every  Israelite,  as  such,  would  have  a  portion  in 
Heaven,^  but  there  were  not  a  few  others  who,  like  Esdras,  "  i'^f"^ 
fancied  that  "The  Most  High  had  made  this  world  for  i*^«-»- 
many,  but  the  world  to   come  for  few :  as  He  had  made 
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uHAP.ug  much  common  earth,  but  little  gold.**  One  in  whom  His 
*  Lainu.  words  had  raised  such  questions,  took  advantage,^  about  this 
time,  of  His  readiness  to  listen  to  their  doubts  and  inquiries, 
to  ask  Him  if  more  than  a  few  only  would  be  saved,  since  He 
had  said  it  was  so  hard  to  be  His  follower.  Instead  of 
answering,  directly,  a  question  which  could  only  gratify 
curiosity,  Jesus,  ever  practical,  gave  His  reply  a  turn  which 
was  much  more  usefuL 

*'  It  would  benefit  you  little,**  said  He,  "  if  I  answered 
your  question  as  you  wish  :  the  great  matter  for  you  is  that 
many  will  not  be  saved,  so  that  it  becomes  you  to  strive, 
with  intense  earnestness,  to  enter  in  through  the  narrow 
door  that  leads  to  eternal  life ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you, 
who  would  like  to  enter  at  last,  but  do  not  thus  strive  now, 
will  seek  to  do  so  when  too  late  and  will  not  be  admitted.* 
If  once  you  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
you  will  in  vain  plead  your  external  connection  with  me 
now.  When  the  great  banquet  of  heaven  begins,  the  Mes- 
siah will  cause  the  door  of  the  banqueting  hall  to  be  shut. 
If  ye,  then,  come  to  it  and  knock  at  the  door,  saying  *Lord, 
open  to  us,*  He  will  answer  from  within,  *  I  know  you  not 
whence  you  are.*  If  you  urge  that  He  has  forgotten  you, 
and  that,  if  He  will  bethink  Him,  He  will  recollect  that  you 
ate  and  drank  in  His  presence,  as  companions  at  the  same 
table,  and  that  He  had  taught  in  your  streets,  He  will  only 
answer,  '  I  tell  you  I  know  you  not,  whence  ye  are.  Depart 
fix)m  me,  all  ye  workers  of  unrighteousness.* 

"What  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  will  be  there  as  ye 
stand,  thus,  and  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  aU 
the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yourselves  cast 
out  I  What  wailing,  when  you  see,  instead  of  yourselves, 
the  heathen  you  have  so  despised,  come  from  the  east^  and 
&  xckeu  west^  and  north,  and  south,^  and  sit  down  at  the  great  feast 
of  heaven.  Believe  me,  there  are  many  who,  now,  before 
the  setting  up  of  my  kingdom,  are  first,  who,  after  it  is  set 
up,  will  be  last ;  many,  like  the  heathen  who  shall  enter  to 
the  feast^  who  will  become  my  disciples  cnly  late,  and  shall 
yet  take  a  first  place  in  my  kingdom.  See  that  ye  press  on 
while  the  door  is  still  open  to  admit  you.** 
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Jesus  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  Perea,^  in  the  chapj.iii 
territory  of  Antipas^  the  murderer  of  John.  The  intense "  ifSi* 
unpopularity  of  the  crime  had,  doubtless^  been  a  protection 
to.  Him  but  there  were  many  reasons  why  such  a  man  should 
wish  the  great  Wonder  Worker,  whom  he  personally  feared 
so  much,  as,  perhaps,  the  murdered  Baptist,  risen  from  the 
dead,  fairly  out  of  his  dominions.  Unwilling  to  appear  in 
the  matter,  he  used  the  Pharisees,  counting  on  their  readi-* 
ness  to  further  his  end  of  getting  rid  of  Him.  Some  of 
their  number,  therefore,  come  to  Him,  with  the  air  of  friendd 
anxious  for  His  safety,  and  warned  him  that  it  would  be 
well  for  Him  to  leave  Perea  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  Herod 
desired  to  kill  Him. 

Jesus  at  once  saw  through  the  whole  design,  as  a  crafty 
plan  of  Herod  himself  to  expel  Him.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  contented  Himself  with  showing  that  He 
gave  no  grounds  for  political  suspicion,  and  that  He  quite 
well  understood  how  little  friendship  there  was  in  the  advice 
the  Pharisees  had  given  Him. 

**  Go  and  tell  that  crafty  fox,"  said  He,  "  that  I  know  why 
Ue  is  afraid  of  me,  and  wishes  me  out  of  His  land.  Tell  him 
there  is  no  cause  for  his  alarm,  for  I  do  nothing  to  wake  his 
suspicions.  I  have  no  designs  that  can  injure  him,  but 
confine  myself  to  driving  demons  from  poor  men  possessed 
with  them,  and  to  healing  the  sick.  These  harmless  labours 
I  shall  not  intermit  till  the  time  I  have  fixed  to  give  to  them 
is  over.  It  will  take  three  days  more  to  pass  quite  out  of 
Perea,  and  for  these  three  days  I  shall  be  in  his  territory, 
but  on  the  third  day  I  leave  it,  for  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Jerusalem,  to  die  there.  Herod  will  not  need  to  trouble 
himself  to  kill  me,  for  it  would  be  unfitting  for  a  prophet  to 
die  outside  the  holy  city.'*  Such  a  message  was  virtually 
an  intimation  that  He  knew  that  it  would  be  by  the  hands 
of  those  who  pretended  kindly  to  warn  Him,  and  their  allies, 
that  he  should  perish,  and  not  by  those  of  Antipas. 

The  word  Jerusalem,  and  the  thought  of  the  guilt  of  the 
dty  so  tenderly  loved  by  Him — ^guilt  soon  to  be  increased 
by  His  violent  death  at  its  hand,  filled  His  heart  with 
deep  irrepressible  emotion. 
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nup.  j;n  ^*  0  Jerusalem  I  Jenisalem,"  cried  He,  in  a  louder  voicei 
trembling  with  sadness — "  it  b  thou,  the  City  of  the  Temple, 
the  City  of  the  Great  King,  who  kiUest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  those  whom  God  sends  unto  thee  1  Thou  art  still  true 
to  thine  evil  repute  1  How  often,  oh,  how  often,  thou  mother 
of  many  children,  woidd  I  have  gathered  them  all  round  me 
safely,  from  the  dangers  before  them;  as  the  careful  hen 
calls  together  her  brood  when  the  shadow  of  evil  falls  near,  and 
spreads  her  wings  over  them,  and  guards  them  from  every 
harm  I  But  thou  wouldst  not  let  me  do  thee  this  service. 
For  what  shall  come  on  thee  thou  must,  thyself,  bear  the 
blame!  The  divine  protection  I  would  have  given  thvte 
thou  hast  refused  and  hast  lost,  nor  will  I  appear  in  thy 
desolation  as  thy  helper.  Thou  t^  ilt  not  see  me  till  I  come 
to  set  up  in  thee  my  Kingdom,  and  receive  thy  homage, 
no  longer  to  be  denied, — bs  the  Messiah,  the  Blessed,  who 
oomes  in  the  name  of  the  LordP 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

•  IN  PEREA-^Contiwued), 

THE  lofty  demands  of  Jesus  from  His  followers  had  filled  chap^liv 
the  Twelve  with  doubts  and  misgivings  of  their  power 
to  fulfil  them.  A  continuous  self-denial,  which  thought 
only  of  their  Master,  and  a  patient  love  which  returned 
meekness  and  good  for  evil  and  injury,  were  graces  slowly 
attained ;  how  much  more  so  when  they  could  only  strike 
root  yi  the  heart  after  the  dislodgement  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices and  modes  of  thought  ? 

A  sense  of  weakness  had  already  led  them  to  ask  that 
their  fisdth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  able  to  aid  them  in  all 
their  straits  and  trials ;  might  be  strengthened.  The  utter- 
ance of  that  faith  in  prayer  was  no  less  necessary,  at  once  to 
obtain  the  grace  needed  to  bear  them  through  difficulties^ 
and  to  raise  them  to  a  steadfast  confidence  in  the  triumphant 
manifestation  of  their  Master's  Kingdom,  of  which  He  had 
more  than  once  spoken.  Lest  they  should  grow  slack  in  this 
great  duty,  He  reminded  them  thai  their  whole  frame  of 
mind  should  be  one  of  habitual  devotion,  that  they  might 
not  become  faint-hearted,  and  ^ve  way  before  the  trials  they 
might  have  to  sufier,  or  at  the  seeming  delay  in  His  coming. 
His  words,  as  usual,  took  the  form  of  a  parable. 

**There  was  in  a  city,"  said  He,  "a  judge,  who  neither  feared 
God  nor  reverenced  man.^    And  there  was  also  a  widow  in "  ij*«»i-« 
that  city  who  had  an  enemy  from  whom  she  could  hope  to 
get  firee  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  judge.     So  she  came 
often  to  him,  asking  him  to  do  justice  to  her,  and  maintain 
her  right  against  her  adversary.*     But  he  paid  no  attention,  •  unmwm.  m 
for  a  long  time,  to  her  suit    At  last,  however,  he  could  bear   mi 
her  constant  coming  no  longer,  and  said  within  himself-— 
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ooAv.tpr.  <  Though  I  should  do  it  as  my  duty,  that  does  not  trouble  me. 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  fear  God,  and  care  nothing  for  man; 
Yet  this  widow  torments  me.  I  shall  therefore  do  what  is 
right  in  her  case  for  my  own  sake,  for  otherwise  she  wiU 
perfectly  weary  me  by  her  constant  appeals/* 

"  So,  the  widow,  by  her  importunity,  obtained  her  end, 
at  last. 

^^  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  says  1  But  if  men  thus  get 
what  is  right,  even  from  the  worst,  if  they  urge  their 
suit  long  enough,  with  sufficient  earnestness ;  how  can  any 
one  doubt  that  God,  the  Righteous  Onje,  will  give  heed  to 
the  cry  of  His  Saints  for  all  they  have  to  suffer  ?  Will  He 
not  much  rather,  though  He  let  the  enemy  rage  for  what 
seems  a  long  time,  surely,  at  the  great  day,  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  His  elect,  who  are  so  dear  to  Him,  and  thus  cry 
in  prayer  night  and  day  ? 

"  I  tell  you,  He  will  be  patient  towards  them,  thoug|i  they 
thus  cry  to  Him  continually,  for  He  is  not  wearied  wiUi 
their  complaints,  as  the  unjust  judge  was  with  those  of  the 
widow ;  and  He  will  deliver  them  from  their  enemies,  with- 
out and  within,  and  give  them  a  portion  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  that  speedily.  For  when  the  Messiah  conies 
it  will  seem  as  if  the  waiting  for  Him  had  only  been  brie£ 
But  when  He  thus  comes,  will  He  find  any  who  still  look  for 
Him,  and  believe  that  the  promise  of  His  return  will  be  ful- 
filled ?  Will  my  disciples  endure  to  the  end ;  or  caa  it  be 
that  they  will  fall  away  before  all  their  trials  ?  ^ 

To  one  of  these  last  days  in  Perea  we  are  indebted  for 
the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  Jesus  bad 
spoken  much  of  prayer,  but  the  religion  of  the  day  was  so 
largely  mechanical,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  mistaking 
the  outward  form  for  the  substance.  Only  repeated  lessons 
could  guard  them  from  the  lifeless  formality  of  the  Rabbis^ 
with  whom  the  most  sacred  duties  had  sunk  to  cold  outward 
rites.  Self-righteous  pride,  moreover,  was  the  characteristic 
of  much  of  the  current  religiousnesss;  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
natural  result  of  the  extemalism  prevailing.  To  show  tlie 
true  nature  of  devotion  pleasing  to  God,  He  related  tbe 
following  parable:— 
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"  Two  men,"  said  He,  "  went  up  at  the  same  time,  the  chap,  uy 
hour  of  prayer,  to  the  Temple,  to  pray.*  The  one  was  a  * 
Pharisee,  the  other  a  Publican.  The  Pharisee,  who  had 
seen  the  Publican  enter  the  Temple  with  him,  stood  apart ; 
his  eyes  to^vards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  began  to  pray 
thus — *  0  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
common  multitude  of  mankind,  whom  Thou  hast  rejected — 
to  the  covetous,  the  unjust,  the  adulterous.  I  thank  Thee 
that  I  am  not  what  so  many  men  are,  what  this  Publican, 
here  before  Thee,  is.  He  knows  nothing  of  fasting  or  of 
tithes,  but  I  fast  every  Monday  and  every  Thursday,  and  I 
give  the  Priests  and  Levites  the  tenth,  not  only  of  all  I 
have,  but  of  all  I  may  gain,  which  is  more  than  the  Law 
requires.' 

•'  The  Publican,  meanwhile,  feeling  that  He  was  a  sinner, 
stopped  far  behind  the  Pharisee,  coming  no  further  into  the 
sacred  court  than  its  very  edge ;  for  he  shrank  from  a  near 
approach  to  God.  Nor  could  he  dare,  in  his  lowly  penitence, 
to  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  to  heaven,  far  less  his  head 
and  his  hands,  but,  with  bent  head,  smote  on  his  breast  in 
his  sorrow,  and  said — 'God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.'*  4  The  artier 

"The   Pharisee  had  offered  only  a  proud,  cold  thanks-    Sp^LioS 

.    ,  ^  ^  ./  I  7  equal  to  "Tlw 

giving  for  his  own  merits ;  the  Publican  an  humble  cry  for   s-^eJL- 
mercy. 

"  Believe  me,  this  Publican,  whom  the  Pharisee  gave  a 
place  among  the  extortionate,  the  unjust  and  the  impure, ,  ^he  name 
received  favour  from  God,  and  returned  to  his  home  forgiven    S^oteTSi*' 
and  accepted ;  but  the  Pharisee  went  away  uniustified.    For,    the  Simud 

0>.  1811  **God 

as  I  have  often  said,  every  one  ^vho  thinks  highly  of  himself  JSibiMhto-^ 
in  religious  things  will  be  humbled  before  God,  and  he  who  •*''=^*<><**»«"- 
humbles  himself  will  be  honoured  before  Him."*^ 


Among  the  questions  of  the  day  fiercely  debated  between 
the  great  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  no  one  was 
more  so  than  that  of  divorce.  The  school  of  Hillel  con- 
tended that  a  man  had  a  right  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any 
cause  he  might  assign,  if  it  were  no  more  than  his  having  nuSS?ipre. 
ceased  to  love  her,  or  his  having  seen  one  he  liked  better,  or  S^k^rtiia. 
her  having  cooked  a  dinner  badly.^   The  school  of  Schammai,    s^mcSTi?"*' 
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on  the  contrary,  held  that  divorce  could  be  issued  only  for   flai^nith,  i. 

•^  ^  J  8<».  Hillel  UBd 

^^  Godwyn,  265. 
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oH^uv  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  offences  against  chastity.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  Jesus  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  either 
school,  the  hostility  of  the  other  would  be  roused,  and,  hence, 
it  seemed  a  favourable  chance  for  compromising  Him,  to 
broach  this  subject  for  His  opinion. 

Some  of  the  Pharisees,  therefore,  took  an  opportunity  ol 
raising  the  question.  ^*Is  it  la^vful,"  they  asked,  "to  put 
away  one's  wife,  when  a  man  thinks  fit,  for  any  cause  he  is 
pleased  to  assign  ?  Or,  do  you  think  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule?" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  lofty  morality  of  Jesus 
would  condemn  a  mere  human  custom  which  was  corrupting 
the  whole  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  and  under- 
mining all  honour,  chastity,  and  love.  He  had  already 
answered  the  question  fully,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  in 
which  He  had  taught  that  arbitrary  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted; but  that  was  long  since,  and  He  was  now  in  a 
different  part  of  the  country.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  habit  of  the  day  to  appeal  to  any  Rabbi  on  a 
disputed  religious  question,  or  scruple,  on  lighter  or  weightier 
points ;  it  gratified  the  universal  love  for  controversy,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  for  showing  dialectical  wit  and  sharp- 
ness. But  the  questioners  gained  little  by  trying  their  skill 
on  Jesus. 

•'Have  you  never  read,"  answered  He,  "  that  the  Creator 
of  men  made  man  and  woman  at  the  same  time,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  our  race,  and  gave  them    to  each  other  as 

iutt.i».8-.u.  husband  and  wife  ?  ^  And  do  you  not  know  that  so  intimate 
was  the  relation  thus  instituted,  that,  close  though  the 
connection  be  between  parents  and  children,  God  has 
said  that  that  between  man  and  wife  is  so  much  closer, 
that  a  son,  who,  before,  was  under  his  parents,  and  was 
bound  more  closely  to  them  than  to  any  other  persons  in  the 
world,  is  to  separate  himself  from  his  father  and  mother 
when  he  marries,  and  to  form  a  still  nearer  relationship  with 
his  wife — such  a  relationship  that  the  two  shall  become,  as 
it  were,  one.  As  soon  as  a  man  and  woman  are  married, 
therefore,  the  two  make,  together,  only  one  being.  But 
dnce  it  is  God  who  has  joined  them  thus,  divorce  is  the  put 
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ting  asunder  by  man  of  what  God   has  made  into   one.    chap^u^ 
Marriage  is  a  sacred  union,  and  man  is  not  to  regard  it  as 
something  which  he  can  undo  at  his  pleasure." 

Nothing  could  be  said  against  this  from  natural  grounds, 
but  the  objection  lay  ready  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  not 
so  strict,  and  a  prospect  offered  of  forcing  Jesus  either  to 
contradict  Himself,  or  to  pronounce  openly  against  the 
great  founder  of  the  nation.  "  If  this  be  so,"  said  they, 
"  how  comes  it  that  Moses  permitted  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife?  for  you  know  that  he  says  that  writings  of  divorce 
ment  might  be  given  where  a  divorce  was  wished,  and  these 
dissolved  the  marriage." 

"  Moses,"  replied  our  Lord,  "  did,  indeed,  suffer  you  to 
put  away  your  wives,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  He  did  so 
as  a  statesman  and  a  law-giver,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  which  made  any  better  law  impracticiable.  Our  fathers 
were  too  rude  and  headstrong  to  permit  his  doing  more. 
But,  though  he  did  not  prohibit  divorce,  because  the  feelings 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  the  original  law 
of  the  Creator,  or  that  conscience  and  religion  sanction 
such  separations.  I  say,  therefore,  that  whoever  puts  away 
his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  which  destroys  the  very 
essence  of  marriage  by  dissolving  the  oneness  it  had  formed, 
usid  shall  marry  another,  commits  adultery ;  and  whoever 
iLarries  her  who  is  put  away  for  any  other  cause  commits 
adultery,  because  the  woman  is  still,  in  God's  sight,  wife  of 
him  who  has  divorced  her." 

This  statement  was  of  far  deeper  moment  than  the  mere 
silencing  of  malignant  spies.  It  was  designed  to  set  forth 
for  all  ages  the  law  of  His  New  Kingdom  in  the  supreme 
matter  of  family  life.  It  swept  away  for  ever  from  His 
Society  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  mere  toy  or  slave  of 
man,  and  based  true  relations  of  the  sexes  on  the  eternal 
foundation  of  truth,  right^  honour,  and  love.  To  ennoble 
the  House  and  the  Family  by  raising  woman  to  her  true 
position  was  essential  to  the  future  stability  of  His  IGngdom, 
as  one  of  purity  and  spiritual  worth.  By  making  marriage 
indissoluble  He  proclaimed  the  equal  rights  of  woman  and 
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oHAF^Liv  man  within  the  limits  of  the  family,  and,  in  this,  gave  their 
charter  of  nobility  to  the  mothers  of  the  world.  For  her 
nobler  position  in  the  Christian  era,  compared  with  that 
granted  her  in  antiquity,  woman  is  indebted  to  Jcsiis  Christ 
When  an  opportunity  offered,  the  disciples  asked  fuller 
instruction  on  a  matter  so  grave.  Customs  or  opiniona^ 
supported,  apparently,  by  a  national  law,  and  that  law 
divine;  customs,  the  rightness  of  which  has  never  before 
been  doubted,  are  hard  to  uproot,  however  good  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  challenged.  Hence,  even  the  Twelve  felt 
the  strictness  of  the  new  law  introduced  by  their  Master 
respecting  marriage,  and  frankly  told  Him,  that  if  a  man 
were  bound  to  his  wife  as  He  had  said,  it  seemed  to  them 
better  not  to  marry. 

"With  respect  to  marrying  or  not  marrying,"  replied 
Christ,  "  your  saying  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  do  so 
is  one  which  cannot  be  received  by  all  men,  but  only  by 
those  to  whom  the  moral  power  to  act  on  it  has  been  given 
by  God.  Some  do  not  marry  from  natural  causes,  and 
there  are  some  who  voluntarily  keep  in  the  single  state,  that 
they  may  give  themselves  with  an  entire  devotion  to  the 
service  of  my  Kingdom.  Let  him  among  you  who  feels  able 
to  act  on  the  lofty  principle  of  denying  himself  the  nobUity 
and  holiness  of  family  life,  that  he  may  with  more  entire 
devotion  consecrate  himself  to  my  service,  do  so.**  Self- 
sacrifice,  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  was  left  by  Jesus  to  the 
conscience  and  heart.     Even  His  apostles  were  left  free  to 

looi^afc  marry  or  remain  single,  as  they  chose,*  nor  can  any  depre- 
ciation of  the  married  state  be  wrung  from  His  words, 
except  by  a  manifest  perversion  of  their  spirit. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  the  South  as  in  Galilee,  the 
mothers  of  households,  though  not  expressly  named,  turned 
with  peculiar  tenderness  and  reverence  to  the  new  Prophet 
and  Rabbi.  They  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  sight  of  the  women  who  now,  as  alwa}^,  accompanied 
Him  on  His  journeys ;  but  the  goodness  that  beamed  in  His 
looks,  and  breathed  in  His  every  word,  drew  them  still  more. 
Indifferent  to  the  hard  and  often  worthless  disputes  and 
questions  which  engaged  the  other  sex,  they  sought  only  a 
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blessing  on  the  loved  ones  of  their  hearts  and  homes,  con-    ohapjjv. 
tented  if  Jesus  would  lay  His  hands  on  their  infants,  and 
utter  over  them  a  word  of  blessing. 

A  beautiful  custom*  led  parents  to  bring  their  children  •  J^»- ,j^^ 
at  an  early  age  to  the  Synagogue,  that  they  might  have  the   Lyjii*" 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  elders.     "  After  the  father  of  g^™"*"^^^^ 
the  child,"  says  the  Talmud,    "  had  laid  his  hands  on  his   f^gsS.! 
child's  head,  he  led  him  to  the  elders,  one  by  one,  and  they   ^^ 
also  blessed  him,  and  prayed  that  he  might  grow  up  famous 
in  the  Law,   faithful  in  marriage,  and  abundant  in  good 
works." ^®     Children  were  thus  brought,  also,  to  any  Rabbi »  gnxtorfj^^ 
of  special  holiness,  and  hence  they  had  been  presented  already 
more  than  once  before  Jesus.   Now,  on  this,  His  last  journey, 
little  children  were  again  brought  to  Him  that  He  might  put 
His  hands  on  them,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  future 
life.     To  the  disciples,  however,  it  seemed  only  troubling 
their  Master,  and  they  chid  the  parents  for  bringing  them. 
But  the  feeling  of  Christ  to  children  was  very  different  from 
theirs.     To  look  into  their  innocent  artless  eyes  must  have 
been  a  relief  after  enduring  those  of  spies  and  malignant 
enemies.     He  Himself  had  the  ideal  childlike  spirit,  and  He 
delighted  to  see  in  little  ones  His  own  image.      Purity, 
truthfulness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  docility,  and  loving  de- 
pendence, shone  out  on  Him  from  them,  and  made  them  at 
all  times  His  favourite  types  for  His  followers.   The  Apostles 
needed  the  lessons  their  characteristics  impressed,  and  though 
He  had  enforced  them  before.  He  gladly  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  them. 

"Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,"  said  Jesus,  "and  do 
not  forbid  them,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  given  only 
to  such  as  have  a  childlike  spirit  and  nature  like  theirs." 
Instead  of  being  too  young  for  the  bestowal  of  His  blessing, 
He  saw  in  their  simplicity  and  innocence  the  fond  earnest 
of  the  character  he  sought  to  reproduce  in  mankini  The 
iJtizens  of  His  Kingdom  must  become  like  them  by  change  of 
heart  and  a  lowly  spiritual  life.  Stooping  down,  therefor^ 
He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
blessed  them.  Even  the  least  incidents  were  thus  ever 
turned  to  the  highest  uses. 


Pe  Wette, 
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flRAP^uT.       The  need  of  this  childlike  spirit,  and  the  sad  results  of  ita 
absence,  must  have  been  brought  home  to  the  Apostles  by 
.   an  occurrence  in  their  next  day's  journey.     Starting  south- 
wards, on   the  way  to  Jerusalem,   a  young  man,   whose 
exemplary  character  had  already  made  him  a  ruler  of  the 
SSo"io.     ^^^^  synagogue,  came  running  after  Him,^^  and,  approaching 
wTrk'ia       Him  with  great  respect,  kneeled  before  Him,  as  was  usual 
Luke  13.       before  a  venerated  Rabbi. ^*     ^Teacher,"  said  he,  "I  shall 

18—30 

Hor.Heb.  OTeatlv  thaiik  Thee  if  thou  wilt  ease  my  mind  I  have 
chriSt*  iL  ^''^^^^^d  diligently  to  do  good  words  of  all  kinds  prescribed 
Ketr^a'jera  ^7  *^®  ^^^j  ^^t  ^  ^^  ^<^*  ^^^^  satlsficd  that  I  have  done 
Hrsa*"^  enough;  so  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  I  shall  inherit  eternal 
JiWHand-    life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.      Pray,  tell  me  what 

warkarlaben,  ^  o  "^  ' 

mttiiiSjSer.  spccial  good  work  can  I  do  to  secure  this," 
SSSi.Lr^  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  what  is  right  to  do  ?  "  answered 
Jesus.  "  Your  question  is  superfluous,  for  it  answers  itself. 
There  is  only  one  Absolute  Good — ^that  is,  Grod.  The  good 
act  respecting  which  you  inquire  can  be  nothing, else  than 
perfect  obedience  to  His  holy  will.  If  you  really  would 
enter  into  life  eternal,  you  must  keep  the  Commandments 
given  thee  by  Him." 

The  young  man  expected  to  hear  some  new  and  special 
commands,  requiring  unwonted  pains,  and  securing  corres- 
pondingly great  merit  by  faultless  obedience.  The  answer 
of  Jesus  was  too  general  to  help  him  in  this.  He,  therefore, 
asked — ^What  commands  He  particularly  meant 

To  his  astonishment  and  mortification,  instead  of  naming 
some  ceremonial  injunctions,  as  the  Rabbis  would  have  done, 
Jesus  simply  quoted  some  of  the  well-known  commandments 
of  the  Second  Table— "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  closing  the  list  with  the. greatest  of  all — "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  was  thus  put 
last  as  the  one  by  which  He  intended  to  bring  the  young 
man  to  the  test 

These  were  only  the  common  duties  required  of  all  men, 
and,  as  such,  had  a  conventional  fulfilment  which  satisfied 
human  standards       Their  scope  was  very  different^  how- 
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ever,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and  this  the  young  man  presently    oharuif 
felt 

His  upright  and  honest  life  brought  no  blush  at  the 
enumeration.  Without  pride,  except  the  secret  pride  of 
self-righteousness,  and  with  all  reverent  docility,  he  replied : 

**  I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  strictly  kept  all  these 
commands.^    In  what  respect  do  I  still  come  short  ?  " 

The  question  itself  revealed  his  spiritual  deficiencies.  It 
showed  that,  however  sincere  in  his  eiBfbrts  after  such  a  life 
as  would  secure  heaven,  he  had  not  risen  above  the  outward 
service  of  the  letter,  and  had  realized  neither  the  spirit  of  the 
commandments  as  a  wlrolc,  nor,  in  particular,  the  infinite 
breadth  of  that  which  enjoined  love  to  his  neighbour.  Had 
he  seen  this  in  its  true  grandeur,  it  would  have  hinted  a 
higher  moral  task  than  merely  legal  conceptions  of  duty 
had  taught  him,  and  have  supplied,  at  the  same  time,  an 
impulse  towards  its  fulfilment. 

Jesus  read  his  heart  in  a  moment,  and  was  won  by  the 
guilelessness  of  his  answer  and  question,  and  by  the  evident 
worth  of  his  character.  As  He  looked  at  him,  so  earnest,  so 
humble,  so  admirable  in  his  life  and  spirit.  He  loved 
him.  Could  he  only  stand  the  testing  demand  that  must 
now  be  made,  he  would  pass  into  the  citizenship  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

*'  You  lack  one  thing  yet,"  said  Jesus,  therefore,  **  if  you 
really  wish  to  be  perfect.  Had  you  understood  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  their  depth  and  breadth,  you  would  not 
have  asked  if  you  could  do  anything  more  than  you 
had  done ;  their  living  power  in  you  would  have  suggested 
continually  fresh  duties.  When  you  ask  me  to  tell  you 
what  next  to  do,  it  shows  that  you  think  only  of  tasks  im- 
posed from  without,  and  do  not  act  from  a  principle  in  your 
own  soul.  If  your  desire  for  eternal  life  be  supreme,  as  it 
ought  to  be — ^go  home,  sell  all  that  you  have,  and  give  what 
you  get  for  it  to  the  poor,  and  instead  of  the  earthly 
riches  thus  given  in  charity,  you  will  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  Then,  come  to  me,  be  my  disciple,  and  bear  your 
cross  after  me,  as  I  bear  mine." 

The  demand,  great  though  it  seems,  was  exactly  suited  to 
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ggAP.uv  the  particular  case.  It  was  a  special  test  in  a  special 
instance,  though  underneath  it  lay  the  unconditional  self- 
sacrifice,  and  self-surrender  for  Christ,  required  from  all  His 
disciples.  It  could  not  fiul  to  bring  the  young  man  to  a 
clearer  self-knowledge,  and  thus,  to  a  wholly  newconccption  of 
what  true  religion  demanded.  The  only  way  to  lead  him  to  a 
healthier  iporal  state  was  to  humble  him,  by  a  disclosure  of 
weakness  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  had  fancied  himself 
willing  to  do  whatever  could  be  required :  he  could  now  see 
if  he  really  were  so.  He  had  thought  he  cared  for  nothing 
in  comparison  with  gaining  heaven :  he  could  now  judge  for 
himself  if  he  had  not  erred. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  lofty  counsel,  the 
repetition  of  that  which  had  been  so  often  ^ven  to  others 
before,  would  have  roused  one  so  earnest  to  a  noble  enthu- 
siasm,'before  which  all  lower  thoughts  would  have  lost  their 
power.  The  love  he  had  inspired  in  Jesus  must  have  shown 
itself  towards  him  in  every  look  and  tone :  there  must  have 
been  every  desire  to  attract  and  win :  none  to  repeL  But 
'  the  one  absolute,  constant  condition  of  acceptance  demanded 
from  all — supreme,  unrestricted  devotion  to  Himself  and 
His  cause,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  and 
possessions,  or  even  life,  for  His  sake,  could  in  no  case  be 
lowered.  Poor,  friendless,  outlawed,  Jesus  abated  no  jot  of 
his  awful  claims,  loftier  than  human  monarch  had  ever 
dreamed  of  making,  on  all  who  sought  citizenship  in  His 
Kingdom. 

The  test  exacted  was  fatal,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  young  man  had  least  expected,  and  was 
a  thousand  times  harder  than  any  legal  enforcements ;  pain- 
ful and  protracted  even  as  those  by  which  the  highest  grade 

BwToi.i  of  ceremonial  holiness  was  attained.^*  Had  Jesus  invited 
him  to  be  His  disciple  without  requiring  the  condition  He 
had  so  often  declared  indispensable,  there  would  have  been 
instant,  delighted  acceptance.  But  that  could  not  bo  He 
could  not  say  "  Be  my  disciple,"  till  He  had  secured  his 
supreme  devotion. 

Rich,  and  already  a  magistrate — ^for  Church  and  State 
with  the  Jews  were  identical — the  demand  staggered  and 
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overwhelmed  the  young  man.  A  moment's  thought,  and  his  qhap.liv 
broad  acres,  and  social  position,  which  he  must  give  up  for 
ever,  if  he  would  follow  Jesus,  raised  a  whole  army  of 
hindrances  and  hesitations.  The  condition  imposed  had  no 
limitation,  but  neither  had  his  own  question  to  which  it  was 
a  reply.  He  had  been  touched  where  weakest,  but  this  was 
exactly  what  his  repeated  request  derfianded.  Why  should 
Jesus  have  asked  less  from  him  than  from  other  disciples  ? 
It  was,  doubtless,  harder  for  a  rich  than  for  a  poor  man  to 
leave  all,  but  there  must,  in  no  case,  be  room  for  doubt  of 
the  entire  sincerity  of  those  admitted  as  disciples,  and  this 
could  be  tested  only  by  their  readiness  to  sacijifice  aU  to 
become  so.  It  was  less,  besides,  to  demand  this,  as  things 
were,  for  discipleship  would  only  too  surely  involve,  very 
soon,  not  only  loss  of  all  earthly  goods,  but  life-long  trials, 
and  even  death. 

But  the  world  got  the  better  in  the  young  man's  heart, 
and  he  went  away  sorrowful,  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
voluntarily  excluding  himself  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  Yet,  the  broad  acres :  the  rich  possessions — how 
could  he  ^ve  them  up  ? 

"  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  I  "said  Jesus,  as  he  went  away,  evidently 
in  great  mental  distress.^*    "  It  is  easier,"  continued  He,  "  to  u  Matt  ]». 
use  a  proverb  you  often  hear,  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the    ioT^-sl" 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."^ 

The  words  fell  with  a  new  and  perplexing  sound  on  the 
ears  of  the  disciples.  Like  all  Jews,  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  worldly  prosperity  as  a  special  mark  of  the  favour 
of  God — for  their  ancient  Scriptures  seemed  always  to  connect 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  blessings  with  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.^^  They  still,  moreover,  secretly  cherished  the  u  Deut  a  a 
hope  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in  which  riches 
^'ould  play  a  great  part,  and,  even  apart  from  all  this,  if  it 
were  hard  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  by  stoop- 
ing to  absolute  poverty,  it  seemed  as  if  very  few  could  be 
saved  at  all. 

"  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to 
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^iBAP.Lrr,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,''*  repeated  Jesus,  sedng  their 
wonder  and  evident  uneasiness.  ^^  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  nccJle  than  for  a  rich  man,  who  clings 
to  his  riches,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 

"  Who,  then,  can  be  saved  ?  "  asked  some  of  them. 

**  With  men  it  is  impossible,"  replied  Jesus,  fixing  His  eyes 
earnestly  on  them,  "  but  not  with  God :  for  with  God  all 
things  are  possible.  He  can  bestow  heavenly  grace  to  wean 
the  heart  from  worldly  riches :  apart  from  this,  the  world 
will  prevail." 

Peter,  especially,  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  all 
that  had  pa^d,  and  had  been  mentally  applying  it  to  the  case 
of  his  fellow  disciples  and  himself.  Their  minds  were  still  fuU 
of  the  Jewish  idea  of  merit  before  God,  and  of  a  claim  to  cor- 
responding reward.  When  Jesus  summoned  them  to  follow 
Him,  they  had  been  exactly  in  the  youngman's  position,  though 
they  had  not  had  so  much  to  surrender.  They  had  ^ ven  up 
every  thing  for  Him,  at  His  first  invitation — ^their  families, 
houses,  occupations,  and  prospects.  However  littlfe  in  them- 
selves, these  had  been  the  whole  world  to  thenu  It  seemed  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  that 
treasure  which  Jesus  had  promised  the  young  man,  if  he 
forsook  all  for  His  sake. 

In  keeping  with  his  natural  frank  impulsiveness,  Peter 
could  not  restrain  his  thoughts,  and  asked  Jesus  directly 
what  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  would  have  for  their  loyalty 
to  Him? 

Knowing  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Twelve,  their 
Master,  instead  of  reproving  their  boldness,  cheered  them 
with  words  which  must  have  sounded  inconceivably  grand 
to  Galilccan  fishermen. 

'*  Be  assured  that  at  the  final  triumph  of  my  Kingdom, 
when  all  things  shall  be  delivered  from  their  present  cor- 
ruption, and  restored,  through  Me  and  my  work,  to  the  glory 
they  had  before  sin  entered  the  world :  when  I,  the  now 
despised  Son  of  Man,  shall  come  again,  seated  on  the  throne 
of  my  glory,  you  who  have  followed  me  in  my  humiliation, 
will  be  exalted  to  kingly  dignity,  and  shall  sit,  each  of  you, 
ou  his  throne,  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     Yea, 
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more :  eveiy  one  who  gives  up  his  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  ouap.  nv 
father,  or  mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  that  he 
may  the  more  unreservedly  spread  my  Gospel,  and  honour 
my  name,  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred  fold.  Even  in  this 
present  life  he  will  receive  back  again  richly  all  he  has  left : 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children ; 
for  he  will  find  among  those  who  believe  in  me,  a  compen- 
sation for  all :  he  will  regard  and  be  allowed  freely  to  use 
their  means  as  his  own,  and  be  welcomed  by  them  with  more 
than  brotherly  friendship.  But,  with  all  this,  he  will  have 
to  bear  persecution.^*  In  the  future  world,  moreover,  hewActiiti 
will  have  a  still  greater  reward,  for  there  he  will  inherit 
everlasting  life." 

"  But,"  added  He,  by  way  of  warning,  "  Do  not  trust  to 
your  having  been  the  first  to  follow  me.  For  the  rewards 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  like  those  given  by  a 
householder  who  had  a  vineyard,  and,  needing  labourers 
for  it,  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  them.  Having 
found  some,  he  agreed  to  give  them  a  denarius  a  day,  and 
sent  them  into  the  vineyard.  Going  out  again  about  the 
third  hour — ^nine  o'clock — ^he  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  and  sent  them  also  into  the  vineyard,  making  no 
bargain  with  them,  however,  but  bidding  them  trust  him  that 
be  would  give  them  what  was  just.  He  did  the  same  at  the 
sixth  and  at  the  ninth  hours.  Finally,  he  went  out  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  found  still  others  standing  about,  and 
asked  why  they  had  stayed  there  all  the  day,  idle.  *  Because 
no  one  has  hired  us,'  replied  they.  *  Go  ye  also  into  the 
vineyard,'  said  he,  *  and  you  shall  receive  whatever  is  right.* 
*'  When  the  evening  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
bade  his  overseer  call  the  labourers,  and  pay  them  all  the 
same  sum — the  denarius  for  which  he  had  agreed  Avith  the 
first.  He  was,  also,  to  begin  with  those  who  came  into  the 
vineyard  last. 

"When  they  came,  therefore,  who  were  hired  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  they  received  each  a  denarius.  But  when  the 
first  came,  they  supposed  they  should  have  received  more; 
but  they  also  received  each  only  the  same  amount.  And 
when  they  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the  house- 
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CHAP.  II?.  holder,  saying — *  Those  who  came  in  last  did  only  one  hour's 
work,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  to  us,  who  bore  the 
i»  stujey*!  scorching  wind  from  the  desert  at  sunrise, ^^  and  the  heat  of 
•^  '  the  day  *  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  *  Friend,  I  do  thee 
no  wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  denarius  ? 
Take  what  is  yours,  and  go :  I  desire  to  ^ve  the  same  to 
those  who  came  in  last,  as  unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
me  to  do  what  I  will  in  my  own  affairs  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil 
because  I  am  good?* 

'^  The  householder  thus  made  the  first  last,  and  the  last 
first,  because  the  first  had  been  working  for  hire,  while  the 
others  had  simply  trusted  his  promise.     He  who  works  in 
my  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  a  reward  hereafter,  may  do  his 
work  well,  but  he  honours  me  less  than  others  who  trust  in 
me,  without  thinking  of  future  gain.    The  spirit  in  which 
you  labour  for  me  gives  your  service  its  value.     He  who  is 
called  late  in  life,  and  serves  me  unselfishly,  will  stand  higher 
at  the  great  day  than  he  who  has  served  me  longer,  but  with 
a  less  noble  motive.     Many  are  called  to  join  my  kingdom 
and  work  in  it,  but  few  show  themselves  by  their  spirit 
»•  Newmu'B     aud  zcal  especially  worthy  of  honour.^     If  the  first  find 
GiF*"  «L  t'^6™^!'^^  1^*>  i*  '^^  depend  on  themselves,  for  though  no 
SSiSmS"    one  can  claim  reward  as  his  due  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
gfe  yet  I  give  it  of  favour,  to  those  first  who  serve  me  m2 
*i*»         purely.     He,  I  repeat,  who  works  most  devotedly,  without 
thought  of  reward,  Avill  be  firat,  though,  perhaps,  last  to  be 
called:    he  will  be  chosen   to   honour,  while  others  less 
Kalous  and  loving,  though  earlier  called,  will  remain  un- 
distinguished.*' 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitted  to  check  any  ten- 
dency to  self-importance  and  pride,  so  natural  in  men  raised 
to  a  position  so  inconceivably  above  their  original  station. 
Nor  was  there  room,  henceforth,  for  any  mercenary  thoughts, 
even  of  future  reward,  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They 
could  not  forget,  that,  though  first  to  enter  the  vineyard  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  they  were  yet,  so  far,  on  a  footing  wilh 
all  who  should  follow  them,  that  the  spiritual  worth  of  their 
work,  alone  determined  their  ultimate  honour.  The  special 
reward  promised  by  their  Master  was  a  free  gift  of  God,  not 
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the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  depended  on  their  own  spirit   ohar^lh 
and  zeal. 

They  were  now  approacliing  the  end  of  their  journey,  for 
tliey  were  near  Jericho,  at  which  the  road  struck  directly 
west  to  Jerusalem.  Nisan,  the  month  of  the  Passover,  had 
aiready  come,  and  only  a  few  days  more  remained  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  Nature  was  putting  on  its  spring  beauty, 
and  throngs  of  early  pilgrims  were  passing  to  the  holy  city. 
All  around  was  joy  and  gladness,  but,  amidst  all,  a  deep 
gloom  hung  over  the  little  company  of  Jesus.  Everything 
on  the  way — ^the  constant  disputes  with  the  Rabbis — the 
warning  about  Antipas ;  the  very  solemnity  of  the  recent 
teachings,  combined  to  fill  their  minds  with  an  undefined 
terror.  They  had  shrunk  from  visiting  Bethany,  because  it 
was  near  Jerusalem ;  for  they  knew  that  the  authorities  were 
on  the  watch  to  arrest  their  Master,  and  put  Him  to  death. 
He  had  had  to  flee  from  that  village,  first  to  Ephraim,  and 
then,  ^over  the  Jordan,  to  Perea,  and  yet  He  was,  now,  de- 
liberately walking  into  the  very  jaAvs  of  danger.  They  had 
marched  steadily  southwards  through  the  woody  highlands 
of  Gilead;  had  passed  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Jabbok 
and  its  tributaries,  and  had,  for  a  moment,  seen,  once  more, 
the  spot  where  John  had  closed  his  mission.  The  distant 
mountains  of  Machaerus  now  threw  their  shadows  over  their 
route,  and,  everywhere,  the  recollections  of  the  great  herald 
of  their  Master  met  them.  Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses  was 
buried,  and  the  range  of  Attaroth,  where  John's  mutilated 
corpse  had  been  laid  to  rest,  were  within  sight.  Every  thing 
in  the  associations  of  the  journey  was  solemn,  and  they  knew 
their  national  history  too  well  not  to  fear  that,  for  Jesus,  to 
enter  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  share  the  sad  fate  of  the  pro- 
phets of  old,  whom  it  had  received  only  to  murder.  It  was 
clear  that  there  could  be  but  one  issue,  and  no  less  so  that 
He  was  voluntarily  going  to  His  death.  The  calm  reso- 
lution with  which  He  thus  carried  out  His  purpose  awed 
them;  for,  so  far  from  showing  hesitation,  He  walked  at 
their  head,  while  they  could  only  follow  with  excited 
alarm. 

Yet,  their  ideas  were  still  confused,  and  the  hope  that 
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cgAF.uv.  things  might  result  very  differently,  still  alternated  with 
their  fears.  The  old  dream  of  an  earthly  kingdom  still 
clung  to  them,  and  they  fancied  that,  though  Jesus  might 
expect  to  be  killed  in  the  rising  of  the  nation  which  He 
would,  perhaps,  bring  about  at  the  approaching  feast,  He 
might  be  more  fortunate,  and  live  to  establish  a  great  Mes- 
sianic monarchy. 

To  dissipate  such  an  illusion.  He  had  already  told  them, 
twice,  exactly  what  was  before  Him;  but  to  prepare  them, 
if  possible,  for  .the  shock  which  the  sad  realization  of  His 
words  was  so  soon  to  bring,  He  once  more  recapitulated, 
with  greater  minuteness  than  ever,  what  He  knew,  with 
divine  certainty,  awaited  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

"  Behold,"  said  He,  "  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  will  be  delivered  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Mi«.io.  scribes,  and  they  will  condemn  Him  to  death  "  ^ — they,  and 
^ia88  81  n0  others ;  for,  as  heads  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  God,  now 
corrupt  and  dying,  they  had  rejected  Him — "  and  they  will 
deliver  Him  to  the  Romans,  to  mock,  and  scourge,  and 
crucify,  but  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again." 

How  hard  it  is  to  uproot  strong  prepossessions  was  shown 
within  a  few  hours.  In  spite  of  such  repeated  warnings, 
not  only  the  Twelve,  but  the  others  who  followed  Him,  did 
not  understand  what  He  meant.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  do  so, 
after  the  event;  but  to  anticipate  the  explanation  thus 
given  must  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  minds  pre- 
occupied with  ideas  so  radically  opposed  to  it 

The  mention  of  thrones,  as  in  reversion  for  the  Twelve  at 
**  the  Coming  "  of  their  Master  in  His  glory,  had  neutralized 
the  announcement  of  His  death.  His  open  triumph  was  ex 
pected  as  very  near  at  hand  ;  His  death  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  could  not  reconcile  with  His  other  statement 
for,  indeed,  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Dreams  of  ambition,  thus  kindled,  had  risen,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  James  and  John,  who,  with  Peter,  were  the 
most  honoured  of  the  Apostles.  They  had  been  in  a  better 
social  position  than  most  of  their  brethren,  and,  with 
Salome,  their  mother,  had  given  all  they  had,  freely,  to  the 
cause  of  their  Master.     Ashamed,  themselves,  to  tell  Eini 
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their  thoughts,  they  availed  themselves  of  Salome,  whom,    ohakuv. 
perhaps,  He  might  the  more  readily  hear,   as  older  than 
they ;  as  a  woman ;  perhaps  as  His  mother's  sister ;  and  as 
one  who  had  shown  herseli^  like  her  sons,  Hb  true  friend.. 

She  now  came,  therefore,  with  them,  in  secret,  and,  fall- 
ing  on  her  knees,  as  was  the  custom  where  reverence  was  in- 
tended, and  as  was  especially  due  to  one  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  future  great  Messianic  King — told  Him  she  came  to 
ask  a  surpassing  favour.**^  "What  is  it?"  asked  Jesus.  »m»^«l 
"Say,"  answered  she,  "that  these,  my  two  sons,  may  sit,  ^^ 
like  the  chief  ministers  of  other  kings,  on  the  first  step  of 
Thy  throne,  at  Thy  feet,  on  Thy  right  hand  and  Thy  left, 
when  Thou  settest  up  the  Kingdom." 

So  different,  as  yet,  were  the  two  men  from  what  they 
were  afterwards  to  become,  when  they  had  drunk  more 
deeply  of  their  Master's  spirit  I 

"You  do  not  understand  what  your  request  implies,'^ 
answered  Jesus.  "  The  highest  place  in  my  Kingdom  can 
only  be  gained  by  drinking  the  cup  of  sore  trial,  of  which  I, 
myself,  shall  drink  presently,  and  enduring  the  same  fierce 
baptism  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  even  to  death,  in  which  I 
am  to  be  plunged.  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  bear  all 
that  ?  " 

In  simple  true-heartedness,  both  answered,  at  once,  that 
they  were. 

"  You  shall,  indeed,"  replied  Jesus,  "  drink  of  my  cup, 
and  be  baptized  with  the  same  baptism  as  I,  but,  in  my 
Kingdom,  no  honours  can  be  given  from  mere  favour,  as  in 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Those  only  can  obtain  them  whose 
spiritual  greatness  has  fitted  them  for  them.  The  way  to 
secure  them  is  only  through  supreme  self-sacrifice  for  my 
sake,  and  they  are  given  by  my  Father  to  those  only  who 
are  thus  prepared  for  them.  For  such,  indeed,  they  are  pre- 
pared by  Him  already." 

John  and  James  had  striven  to  hide  their  selfish  and 
ambitious  request,  by  coming  to  Jesus  when  He  was  alone, 
but  the  Ten,  as  was  inevitable,  soon  heard  of  it,  and  were 
indignant  in  the  extreme  at  such  an  unworthy  attempt  to 
forestal  them  in  their  Master's  favour.     Their  own  ambition, 
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J^-  at  best  only  suppressed,  broke  out,  afresh,  in  a  fierce  storm 
of  jealous  passion.  Such  human  weakness  was  sadly  out  of 
place  at  any  time,  among  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Son  of  Man,  but  still  more  so,  now,  when  He  stood 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  it  must  ha\ie 
caused  Him  the  keenest  sorrow.  Calling  the  whole  Twelve, 
offenders  and  offended,  round  Him,  therefore.  He  pointed 
out  how  utterly  they  had  misapprehended  the  nature  of 
His  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  His  teaching  through  the 
1  Aiithoritiea:  past  ycars.^^ 

wtj^Lex.         "  You  are  disputing  about  precedence  in  my  Kingdom," 

l^m^Kdii'u  said  He,  "  as  if  it  were  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.    Once 

7?  93r"felii-  more,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  wholly  different.     The  kings 

^jjWJvj.J    of  the  heathen  nations  around  us  lord  it  over  their  subjects, 

SSSJjifi?^    and  their  magnates,  under  them,  exercise  authority  often 

BiMber'i      more  imperiously  than  their  chiefs.     But  it  is  very  different 

J^!]^-    in  my  Bangdom,  and  a  very  different  spirit  must  find  place 

S!mo;*lim'  among  you,  its  dignitaries.     He  who  wishes  to  be  great  in 

swnoS^'that  Kingdom  can  only  be  so  by  becoming  the  servant  of 

the  others ;  and  he  who  wishes  the  very  highest  rank,  can 

only  be  so  by  becoming  their  slave.*    You  may  see  that  it 

'  must  be  so  from  my  own  case,  your  King  and  Head — for  I, 

the  Son  of  Man,  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  as  other 

kings  are,  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  up  even  my  life  as  a 

ransom  for  many." 

The  upland  pastures  of  Perea  were  now  behind  them, 
and  the  road  led  down  to  the  sunken  channel  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  "divine  district"'  of  Jericho.  This  small  but  rich 
plain  was  the  most  luxuriant  spot  in  Palestine.  Sloping 
gently  upwards  from  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1,350  feet 
under  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  stem  background  of  the 
hills  of  Quarantana,  it  had  the  climate  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
displayed  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Its  fig-trees  wer 
pre-eminently  famous :  it  was  unique  in  its  groves  of  palms 
of  various  kinds :  its  crops  of  dates  were  a  proverb :  the 
balsam-plant,  which  grew  principally  here,  furnished  a 
costly  perfume,  and  was  in  great  repute  for  healing  wounds: 
maize  yielded  a  double  harvest:  wheat  ripened  a  whole 
month  earlier  than  in  Galilee,  and  innumerable  bees  found  a 
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Paradise  in  the  many  aromatic  flowers  and  plants,  not  a  few  ohapjiv 
unknown  elsewhere,  which  filled  the  air  with  odours,  and 
the  landscape  with  beauty. 

Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  from  amidst  this  luxuriant 
scene,  lay  Jericho,  the  chief  place  east   of  Jerusalem — at 
seven  or  eight  miles  distance  from  the  Jordan— on  swelling 
slopes,  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from 
which  its  gardens  and  groves,   thickly  interspersed  with 
mansions,   and  covering  seventy  furiongs  from  north  to 
south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  were  divided  by  a 
strip  of  wilderness. ^^   The  town  had  had  an  eventful  histo^}^  «  sopp,v.fi98 
Once  the  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites,  it  was  stiU,  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  surrounded  by  towers  and  castles.     Thrax 
and  Taurus,  two  of  them,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  lay  in 
ruins  since  the  time  of  Pompey,  but  the  old  citadel  Dock 
still  stood — dark  with  the  recollection  that  its  heroic  builder 
Simon  Maccabeus,  and  his  two  sons,  had  been  murdered  in 
its  chambers.     Kypros,  the  last  fortress  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  who  had  called  it  after  his  mother,  rose  white  in  the 
sun  on  the  south  of  the  town.    The  palace  of  the  Asmonean 
kings  towered  amidst  gardens;   but  it  had  been  deserted 
by  royalty  since  the  evil  genius  of  her  house,  Alexandra, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Herod,  and  mother  of  Mariamne,  had 
lived  in  it.     The  great  palace  of  Herod,  in  the  far-famed 
groves  of  palms,  had  been  plundered  and  burned  down  in 
the  tumults  that  followed  his  death,  but  in  its  place  a  still 
grander  structure,  built  by  Archelaus,  had  risen  amidst  still 
finer  gardens,  and  more  copious  and  delightful  streams.     A 
grand  theatre  and  spacious  circus,  built  by  Herod,  scanda- 
lized the  Jews,  not  less  by  their  unholy  amusements  than 
by  the  remembrance  that  the  elders  of  the  nation  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  latter  by  the  dying  tyrant,  to  be  cut  down  at 
his  death  in  revenge  for  the  hatred  borne  him.    Nor  was  the 
murder  of  the  young  Asmonean,  Aristobulus,  in  the  great 
pools  which  surrounded  the  old  Asmonean  palace,  forgotten ; 
nor  the  time  when  Cleopatra  had  wrung  the  rich  oasis  from 
the  hands  of  Herod,  by  her  spell  over  her  lover,  Antony.    A 
great  stone  aqueduct  of  eleven  arches  brought  a  copious 
supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  the  Roman  military  road 
VOL,  IL  64 
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oBAP.ii?.  ran  through  it.  The  houses  themselves,  however,  though 
showy,  were  not  substantial,  but  were  built  mostly  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  like  those  of  Egypt;  so  that  now,  as  in  the 
similar  cases  of  Babylon,  Kineveh,  or  Egypt,  after  long 


»  Tbiadeaerip.  dcsolation  hardlv  a  trace  of  them  remains. 

lion  ii  t&ken  "^ 
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A  great  multitude  accompanied  Jesus  as  He  drew  near 
Jericho— pilgrims,  on  foot,  or  on  asses,  or  camels ;  who  had 
come  from  all  the  side  passes,  and  cross  roads,  of  Perea  and 
Galilee.  Thej'  met  at  this  central  point  to  go  up  to  the 
Passover,  at  Jerusalem :  not  a  few  with  an  eye  to  the  trade 
driven  so  briskly  in  the  Holy  city  at  this  season,  with 
foreign  pilgrims, — as  well  as  for  devotion. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  town  one  of  the  last  miracles  of  our 
Lord  was  performed.  All  the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem, 
like  the  Temple  itself,  were  much  frequented  at  the  times 
of  the  feasts,  by  beggars,  who  reaped  a  special  harvest  from 
the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 

Blindness  is  specially  frequent  in  the  East.  While  in 
northern  Europe  there  is  only  one  blind  in  a  thousand,  in 
Egypt  there  is  one  in  every  hundred ;  indeed,  very  few 
persons  there  have  their  eyes  quite  healthy.  The  great 
changes  of  temperature  at  diflferent  times  of  the  day,  especi* 
ally  betv/cen  day  and  night,  cause  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
as  w^ell  as  of  other  parts,  both  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lower 
Nile  ;  while  neglect  and  stupid  prejudice,  refusing  or  slight- 
ing remedies  in  the  earlier  stages,  lead  to  blindness  in  many 
cases  that  otherwise  might  have  been  easily  cured.** 

Among  the  beggars  who  had  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the 

road  at  Jericho  were  two  who  had  thus  lost  their  sight :  one 

of  whom   only,  by  name  Bar-Tima^us,^  for  some  special 

reason,  is  particularly  noticed  by  two  of  the  Gospels^  in  the 

»  udttio.       incident  that  followed.*^*^ 

lo^4»^«•         They  had   probably  heard  of  the   cure,   at  Jerusalem, 

»-*•••  "^  of  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  learning  now 

from  the  crowd  that  the  great  wonder-worker  was  passing 

by,  at  once  appealed  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  David — the 

Messiah — to  have  mercy  on  them.     The  multitude  tried  in 

vain  to  silence  them :  they  only  cried  the  louder.    At  last^ 

Jesus  came  near,  and,  standing  still,  commanded  them  to  be 
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brought.  In  a  moment  their  upper  garment,  which  would  coai^uVc 
have  hindered  them,  was  cast  aside,  and,  leaping  up,  they 
stood  before  Him  with  their  artless  tale ;  that  they  believed 
lie  could  open  their  eyes,  and  they  prayed  He  would  do  so. 
A  touch  sufficed :  immediately  their  eyes  received  sight 
again,  and  they  joined  in  the  throng  that  followed  their 
Healer. 

Jericho  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  hence  the  residence  of  a 
great  many  priests :  its  position  as  the  centre  of  an  excep- 
tioAally  productive   district,  and  also  of  the  import  smd 
export  trade  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Jordan,  made  it^ 
also,  a  city  of  publicans.    It  had  much  the  same  place  in 
Southern  Palestine  as  Capernaum — the  centre  of  the  trade 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  northern  interior,  as  far  as 
Damascus — ^held  in  Galilee.     The  transit  to  and  fro  of  so 
much  wealth  brought  mth  it  proportionate  work  and  har- 
vest for  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.     Hence,  a  strong  force 
of  customs  and  excise  collectors  was  stationed  in  it,  under  a 
local  head,  named  Zacchseus,  whom,  in  our  day^  we  might 
have  called  a  commissioner  of  customs.     In  a  system  so 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  as  the  Roman  taxation,  the  inhabit- 
ants must  have  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  such  a  com- 
plete organization.     To  be  friendly  with  any  of  their  number 
was  not  the  way  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people  at  large. 
Zacchajus,  especially,  was  disKked  and  despised,  for,  though 
a  Jew,   he  had  grown  rich   by   an  infamous  profession, 
and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  feUow-townsmen,  not  only  an 
extortioner,  but,  by  his  serving  the  Romans,  a  traitor  to 
his  race,  and  to  their  invisible  king,  Jehovah.     His  personal 
character,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  bad,  for  he  owned 
to  Jesus  that  he  had,  at  least  in  some  cases,  wrung  money 
from  his  feUow-townsmen  by  swearing  falsely  against  them 
before  the  magistrates. 

Jesus  had  seldom  passed  that  way,  and  hence  His  person 
was  little  known,  though  report  had  spread  His  name  widely. 
Among  others,  Zaccha^us  was  anxious  to  see  Him,^^  and,  >LdMi9.9-» 
l)oing  a  little  man,  he  had  run  before  the  caravan  wnth  which 
rlcsus  was  entering  the  town,  and  had  taken  his  station 
in   one  of  the  ever-green  fig-trees — ^a  sycamore— of  which 
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QgAruy.  some  grew  at  the  wayside,  of  great  size — a  few  even  fifty 
feet  in  circumference.  They  were  easy  to  climb,  from  their 
short  trunks  and  wide  branches,  forking  out  in  all  direc- 

'  THatnumlW.  tionS,^ 

He  had  never  seen  Jesus ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  known 
to  Him,  and  must  have  been  astounded  when  the  Great 
Teacher,  as  He  passed  the  spot,  looked  up,  and,  addressing 
him  byname,  told  him  to  make  haste  and  come  down,  as  He 
intended  to  be  his  guest  that  night.^  A  divine  purpose  of 
mercy,  as  yet  known  to  Jesus  alone,  had  determined  this 
self-invitation.  Though  all  others  shunned  the  chief  of  the 
publicans  as  specially  disreputable,  he  was  chosen  in  loving 
pity  by  Jesus,  as  His  host.  The  word  was  enough :  in  an 
instant  he  was  on  the  ground,  and  pressingly  welcomed 
Christ  to  his  hospitality.  That  he,  the  hated  and  despised 
one,  should  have  been  thus  favoured,  in  a  moment  won  his 
heart,  and  waked  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  better  life ;  but 
it  also  raised  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  multitude.  Voices 
on  every  side  were  heard  murmuring  that  "  He  was  gone,  in 
defiance  of  the  Law,  and  of  public  feeling  and  patriotic  duty, 
to  lodge  with  the  chief  publican." 

They  little  knew  the  mighty  change  His  having  done  so 
had,  in  a  moment,  wrought  in  a  soul  hitherto  degraded  and 
lost,  not  less  by  an  ignoble  life,  than  by  the  socisd  proscrip- 
tion which  barred  all  hope  of  self-recovery.  Christ  had 
completely  overcome  him,  for  He  had  treated  him  as  a  man, 
with  respect,  and  shown  him  that  the  way  still  lay  open,  even 
to  him,  to  a  new  and  better  future.  The  two  had  meanwhile, 
apparently,  reached  the  court  of  Zacchaeus'  house,  and  the 
crowd  pressed  closely  round  as  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  a 
dwelling,  the  threshold  of  which  no  respectable  Jew  would 
think  of  crossing.  He  was  braving  a  harsh  public  opinion, 
and  incurring  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Jewish  religious 
leaders,  by  openly  disregarding  the  laws  of  ceremonial 
defilement,  and  by  treating  with  respect  one  whom  they 
denounced  as  accursed.  Zacchseus  was  overpowered  with 
a  sense  of  the  unselfish  magnanimity  which  could  prompt 
such  treatment  of  one  who  had  no  claim  to  it  He  would 
signalize  the  event  by  an  open  and  public  vow.     Standing 
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before  the  crowd,  therefore,  he  addressed  Christ — "  Lord,  I  chap.uv 
feel  deeply  the  honour  and  loving  service  you  do  me,  and 
I  hereby  vow  that  I  shall  give  one-half  of  my  goods  to  the 
poor,  to  show  how  much  I  thank  Thee.  And,  still  more,  if, 
as  I  lament  to  think  has  been  the  case,  I  have  ever  taken 
any  money  from  any  one  by  false  accusation,  I  promise  to 
repay  him  four-fold — the  highest  restitution  that  even 
Roman  law  demands  from  one  guilty  of  such  an  offence." 

"This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,"  said  Jesus,  as 
he  heard. such  words,^  **for  this  man — ^sinner  though  he«Ljjd»nd 
be — is,  nevertheless,  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  now  shows  him-    JJjj^;  ^^^^ 
self  humbled  and  penitent.     I  came  to  seek  and  to  save    iJhinkJri* 
that  which  was  lost,  and  I  rejoice  to  have  won  back  to  the    ^^/^j^*^J",^ 
fold  of  God,  a  child  of  Israel,  who  had  wandered  so  far  from    JJJ;,  |^^^®^ 
Him."    He  had  foreseen  the  whole  incident,  by  His  divine    5!^.**'^'* 
power,  and  calmly  ignored  all  recognition  of  caste  or  class    ^^^[^  „^ 
^vhen  a  human  soul  was  to  be  won.  ^^mii» 

"Before  you  leave,"  He  continued,  still  addressing  the  '**^*-*"- 
crowd  in  the  court-yard,  or  outside  it,  "  let  me  tell  you  a 
parable.  I  know  what  is  in  your  thoughts.  You  see  that 
1  am  near  Jerusalem,  and  suppose  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
the  Passover,  when  such  vast  throngs  of  Jews  are  in  the  holy 
city,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  the  way 
you  expect,  by  insurrection  and  force.  Let  me  set  before 
you  the  truth." 

With  that  marvellous  power  of  turning  every  incident  to 
practical  account  which  marked  His  teaching,  he  proceeded 
to  repeat  a  parable  borrowed,  in  many  particulars,  from  facts 
in  their  recent  or  passing  national  history.*^     Archelaus  had  ••  Baui^rten, 
set  out  for  Rome,  most  likely  from  Jericho  itself,  not  many    JJ^  Haw- 
years  before,  to  obtain  investiture  in  the  kingdom  left  to    iifk^fffj?' 
him  by  the  will  of  his  father  Herod,  and  the  Jews  had  sent    tSSV  ^ 
a  fruitless  embassy  after  him,  to  prevent  his  obtauung  it    *»'«• 
All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Herod  had,  indeed,  been  only 
vassals  of  Rome,  and  had  had  to  go  to  the  imperial  city,  in 
each  case,  to  seek  their  kingdom  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
senate. 

"  A  certain  man,"  said  He,  "  of  noble  birth,  went  to  a 
distant  country  to  receive  for  himself  the  dignity  of  king 
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oHAf^uv.  over  his  former  fellow-citizens,  and  then  to  return.  Before 
doing  so,  he  called  ten  of  his  servants,  from  whom,  as  such,  he 
had  the  right  to  expect  the  utmost  care  for  his  interests  in 
his  absence.  He  proposed,  in  his  secret  mind,  to  entrust 
them  with  a  small  responsibility,  by  their  discharge  of  which 
he  could  judge,  when  he  returned,  of  their  fitness  and  worthi- 
ness to  be  put  into  positions  of  greater  consideration;  for  he 
wished  to  choose  from  them  his  future  chief  officers. 

"  In  the  meantime  he  gave  them,  each,  only  a  mina,  one 
hundred  drachma^,^  and  said  to  them,  '  Trade  with  this,  on 
my  account,  till  I  return.'  If  they  proved  to  be  faithful  in 
this  small  matter,  he  would  be  able  to  advance  them  to 
higher  trusts. 

**  It  happened,  however,  that  he  was  so  unpopular,  that 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  their  hatred  of  him,  sent  an  embassy 
after  him  to  the  supreme  power,  complaining  against  him, 
and  contemptuously  declaring  that  they  would  not  have 
such  a  man  to  rule  over  thenu  But  their  embassy  failed, 
for,  in  spite  of  it,  he  obtained  the  province,  and  was  appointed 
their  king. 

"  On  his  return,  after  he  had  thus  received  the  government, 
he  ordered  the  servants  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money  to 
be  called  before  him,  that  he  might  know  what  each  had 
gained  by  trading.  The  first  came  and  said,  *  Lord,  thy 
mina  has  gained  ten.*  *  Well  done,  good  servant,'  replied 
his  master,  *  because  thou  wast  faithful  in  a  very  little, 
be  thou  governor  of  ten  cities.'  The  second  came,  saying, 
*  Lord,  thy  mina  has  gained  five.'  *  Be  thou  governor 
of  five  cities,'  replied  his  master.  But  another  came  and 
said,  '  Lord,  here  is  thy  mina,  I  have  kept  it  safely  tied  up 
in  a  napkin:  you  will  find  it  just  as  I  got  it  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  I  was  afraid  of  thee;  for  I  know 
you  are  a  hard  man  in  money  matters,  looking  for  great 
profits  where  you  have  laid  out  next  to  nothing, — taking 
up,  as  they  say,  what  you  had  not  put  down,  and,  if  needs 
be,  reaping  where  you  had  not  sown, — ^making  good  your 
loss,  if  there  were  any,  at  his  expense  who  caused  it^ — and  so, 
to  keep  myself  safe,  I  thought  it  best  to  run  no  risk  one  way 
or  other.' 
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^  *  I  will  judge  you  out  of  your  o^vn  mouth,  wicked  ser-  ohapjjv 
vant/  replied  his  master ;  *  You  say  you  knew  I  was  a  hard 
man  in  money  matters,  seeking  gain  where  I  had  laid  no- 
thing out  to  secure  it,  and  reaping  where  others  have  sown, — 
why  then  did  you  not  at  least  give  my  money  to  some  exchan- 
ge! to  use  at  his  table,  that  thus,  on  my  return,  I  might  have 
got  it  back  with  interest?'  Then,  turning  to  the  servants  stand- 
ing by,  he  continued,  'Take  from  him  the  niina,  and  give 
it  him  that  has  ten  '  *  He  has  ten  already,'  muttered  the 
Ber^'ant3.  half  afraid.  But  the  king  went  on  in  his  anger, 
without  heeding  them, — '  I  tell  you  that  to  every  one  who 
sho^vs  his  fitness  to  serve  me,  by  having  already  increased 
what  I  at  first  gave  him,  I  shall  give  more ;  but  I  shall  take 
away  what  I  first  gave,  from  him,  who,  by  adding  nothing 
to  it,  has  proved  his  unfitness  to  use  what  might  be  put  in 
his  hands.' 

"  *  As  to  my  enemies,  who  did  not  wish  me  to  reign  over 
them,  bring  them  hither,  and  put  them  to  death  in  my 
presence/  " 

Tlie  lessons  of  the  parable  could  hardly  be  misunderstood. 
To  the  Jewish  people,  who  would  not  receive  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  they  spoke  in  words  of  warning  alarm;  but  the 
Twelve,  themselves,  heard  a  solemn  caution.  They  had  each, 
in  being  selected  as  an  apostle,  received  a  sacred  trust,  to  be 
used  for  his  Master's  interests,  till  the  coming  again  in  glory. 
Well  for  him,  who,  when  his  Lord  returned  to  judgment^ 
could  give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship  ;  woe  to  him 
who  had  neglected  his  trust!  Though  called  to  the  same 
honour  at  first  as  the  others,  as  an  apostle,  he  would  be 
stripped  of  his  rank,  and  receive  no  share  in  the  glory  and 
dignities  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  As  to  the  Jews  who 
rejected  Him,  His  coming  would  be  the  signal  for  the  sorest 
judgments. 

Having  finished  his  brief  stay  in  Jericho,  Jesus  set  out, 
once  more,  on  his  journey  of  calm,  self-sacrificing  love,  to 
Jerusalem,  going  on  before  the  multitude  in  his  grand  con- 
sciousness of  victory  beyond  thought  Many  had  already 
gone  up  to  the  Holy  City,  for  not  a  few  needed  to  be  there 
some  time  before  the  feast,  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  part 
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oHAP.Liv.   in  it,  by  purifications  necessary  from  various  causes.    Lepers^ 
for  example,  who  were  cured,  but  had  not  been  pronounced 

■  EwBid,  ▼.  491.  clean  by  the  priests,'^  and  many  others,  were  in  this  position. 

Great  numbers,  moreover,  doubtless  went  up  early,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  with  the  first  arrivals  of  pilgrims  from  abroad. 
Meanwhile,  all  classes  alike,  in  Jerusalem,  discussed  the 

■  John  u.       probability  of  Christ's  coming  to  the  feast •*    The  excite- 

ment among  the  people  was  evident,  and  increased  the  alarm 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  for  how  could  they  withstand  Him, 
if  He  once  gmned  general  popular  support  ?  The  advice  of 
Caiaphas  had,  therefore,  been  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the 
party  at  large,  and  orders  had  been  issued  that  He  should  be 
arrested  at  once,  when  found.  It  was  even  required  that  any 
one  who  knew  where  He  was,  should  report  it,  Avith  a  view  to 
His  apprehension. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion,  Jesus  quietly  entered 

■  jotai  11. 1,     Bethany,*^  on  the  sixth  day  before  the  Passover.     It  was, 

however,  impossible  for  Him  to  remain  concealed.  The  news 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  street  of  the  village 
soon  became  thronged  with  visitors,  who  came,  not  only  to 
see  Him,  but  to  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  they  heard  He  had 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  high  priests  began  to  question 
whether  they  could  not  manage  to  put  him,  also,  to  death. 
The  sight  of  him  was  winning  many  disciples  to  JeBii&  They 
would  try. 
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CHAP.  LV. 


THE  long  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  had  accompanied  Jesus 
up  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  from  Jericho,  had 
heen  left  at  Bethany ;  some  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  others 
striking  their  tents,  as  fancy  pleased  them,  in  the  pleasant 
dell  below  the  village,  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  they  could  feast  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of 
Jerusalem.     It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  night 
and  the  next  day  were  sacred.     The  journey  from  Jericho 
had  been  exhausting.      A    steep  and   narrow  bridle-path, 
threading  the  precipitous  defile,  had  been  the  only  road. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  khan,  where  the  wounded  man  was  sheltered,  had  been 
passed  half  way.     Lonely  ascents,  betAveen  bare  rocks,  Avith 
the  worst  footing,  had  only  been  left  behind  when  Bethany 
and  Bethphage,^  on  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  >  Matt.n.i-iL 
came  in  sight.     The  journey  was  over  before  three  in  the   \^^l^ 
afternoon,  for  it  was  the  rule  to  have  three  hours  of  rest   iSnJLii^^ 
before  the  Sabbath  began,  at  six.    In  Bethany  Jesus  was  at 
home.      It  was  the  village  of  Lazarus,  and  Martha,  and 
Mary.     The  fifteen  miles  from  Jericho  had  been  a  continual 
climb  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  but  He  could  now  rest 
with  His  friends,  through  the  Sabbath.^    Before  the  next  He  t  Friday  mMk 
would  be  crucified.     And  He  knew  it.  JSS^?wh^ 

Ntean  (80-81 

This  glimpse  of  sweet  rest  over — the  last  He  would  enjoy   ^^"*^- 
before  the  awful  end ;  the  first  act  in  the  great  tragedy — 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem' — fitly  led  the  way  to  •  s«tuni»y 


tlie  great  consummation.  muuet.  loor 

In  these  last  months  He  had  more  and  more  openly  as-   Jl^jJ  «>*  w 
Bumed  the  supreme  dignity  of  Messiah.     With  wise  caution 
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oBAP.  Lv>  He  had  at  first  refrained  from  a  sudden  proclamation  of  His 
office,  and  had  carefully  shunned  popular  excitement  even 
by  the  publication  of  His  miracles;  that  His  words — which 
were  the  true  seed  of  His  kingdom — ^might  get  time  to  root 
themselves,  and  bear  fruit  among  the  people,  before  the  in- 
evitable opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  brought 
His  work  to  a  close.  He  had  never,  however,  refused  the 
title  when  given  Him,  or  the  honours,  from  time  to  time 
paid  Him  as  the  Christ  He  had  even  revealed  Himself  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  the  Apostles,  first,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee, and  aftenvards,  with  impressive  solemnity,  at  Ca5sarea 
Philippi ;  and,  latterl}^  more  than  once,  to  His  enemies,  as 
the  Head  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  as  yet,  He  had 
made  no  public,  or,  as  it  were,  officinal  declaration  of  His  claims 
and  rights  as  the  Messiah,  and  till  this  was  done,  there  still 
wanted  a  formal  proclamation  of  His  kingdom  before  Israel 
and  the  world.  Till  it  had  been  done,  moreover,  the 
heads  of  the  moribund  theocracy  could  not  be  said  to  have 
had  the  choice  openly  given  them,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  religious  past,  to  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah,  or  definitely 
to  reject  Him. 

He  had,  therefore,  determined,  with  calm  deliberation, 
and  consciousness  of  what  it  involved,  to  enter  Jemsaleni 
publicly,  with  such  circumstance  as  would  openly  an- 
nounce His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  would  also 
perform  specific  Messianic  acts,  in  the  very  citadel  of 
the  theocracy,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  haughty,  and 
4F.aBaar,s3.  yct  alarmcd,  hierarchy.*     He  would  enter  as  a  king,  but, 

^iiagarten.   ^  ^j^^  Priucc  of  Pcacc,  giving  no  real  pretence  for  any 

charge  .of  political  design,  but  clearly,  as  king  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  He  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  conceal 
from  the  authorities  whom  He  really  was,  and  felt  Himself 
to  be. 

The  companies  of  pilgrims  from  the  various  towns  and 
districts  of  Palestine,  or  from  Jewish  settlements  abroad, 
were  wont  to  make  public  entries  into  the  city  before 
the  great  feasts.  Such  an  entry  Jesus  would  make ;  Him- 
self its  central  figure.  It  would  be  a  day  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness to  Himself  and  to  others,  as  when  a  king  enters  on  hia 
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kingdom.  He  would  no  longer  check  the  popular  feeling  ohap.it 
in  His  favour.  His  last  entry  to  the  Holy  City,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  had  been  designedly  secret ;  but  this 
should  be  in  exact  contrast.,  for  He  knew  that  His  kingly 
work  was  now  over,  so  far  as  He,  Himself,  could  complete  it, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  willing  consecration  to  death,  as  His 
path  to  eternal  triumph,  filled  Him  with  a  serene  and  vic- 
torious joy.  Misconception  of  His  claim  would  be  impos- 
sible in  honest  minds,  in  the  face  of  facts.  Israel  should 
now  see  Him  come  openly,  as  He,  who,  alone,  if  they  frankly 
accepted  Him,  could  save  them,  by  leading  them  as  a 
nation,  to  true  repentance,  and  a  higher  spiritual  life.  He 
knew,  beforehand,  that  they  would  not,  but  His  work  could 
not  be  said  to  be  completely  ended  till  He  had  given  them 
and  their  leaders  this  last  public  opportunity. 

Hitherto  He  had  entered  the  Holy  City  on  foot ;  this  day 
He  would  do  so  as  David  and  the  Judges  of  Israel  were 
wont — riding  on  the  specially  Jewish  ass.     Nor  must  we 
think  of  Western  associations  in  connection  with  the  name. 
In  the  East,  the  ass  is  in  high  esteem.     Statelier,  livelier, 
swifter   than   ^vith   us,  it  vies  with  the  horse  in  favour. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  equally  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden ; 
for  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill;  and  for  riding.    In  con- 
trast to  the  horse,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Solomon, 
from  Egypt,  and  was  used  especially  for  war,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  peace.*     To  the  Jew  it  was  peculiarly  national,  e  Ewri<rB 
for  had  not  Moses  led  his  Avife,  seated  on  an  ass,  to  Egypt ;    |{^i\*^*-' 
had  not  the  Judges  ridden  on  white  asses ;  and  was  not  the   J^jJ*^^ 
ass  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  noted  in  Scripture? 
Every  Jew,  moreover,  expected,  from  the  words  of  one  of 
the  prophets,   that  the   Messiah   would   enter  Jerusalem, 
poor,  and  riding  on  an  ass.^     No  act  could  be*  more  per-«  zecb.».». 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  conception  of  a  king  of  Israel,  and   J*25°**^' 
no  words  could  express  more  plainly  that  that  king  pro- 
claimed Himself  the  Messiah.* 

On  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  Nisan — the 
Jewish  Monday,  therefore-— Jesus  and  the  Twelve  left  their 
hospitable  shelter  at  Bethany,  and  passed  out  to  the  little 
valley  beneath,  with  its  clusters  of  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees, 
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<^gAP.Lv.  goon  to  burst  into  leaf;  and  its  ever-green  palms.  Som^ 
where  near  lay  the  larger  village  of  Bethphage ;  like  Bethany, 
so  close  to  Jerusalem  as  to  be  reckoned,  in  the  Rabbinical  law, 
a  part  of  it  Secret  disciples,  such  as  the  five  hundred  wh/) 
afterwards  gathered  to  one  spot  in  Galilee,  and  the  hundred 

•  1  oor.  i«.  c    and  twenty  who  met,  after  the  resurrection,^  in  the  upper 

room  in  the  Holy  City,  were  scattered  in  many  places.  At 
least  one  such  lived  in  Bethphage.  Jesus,  therefore,  now 
sent  two  disciples  thither ;  telling  them  that,  immediately 
on  entering  it,  they  would  find  a  she  ass  tied,  and  her  colt 
standing  by  her.  "Loose  and  bring  them  to  me,"  said  He, 
"and  if  any  one  make  a  remark,  say  that  the  Lord  needs  them, 
and  he  will  send  them  at  once.**  His  supernatural  power  had 
rightly  directed  them.  The  ass  and  its  colt  were  found,  and 
the  ready  permission  of  their  owner — ^no  doubt  a  disciple 

•  Furrer.  147.    — ^WBS  obtaiucd  at  once,  for  their  being  taken  for  His  use.* 

Meanwhile,  it  had  reached  Jerusalem  that  He  was  about  to 
enter  it,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Galilajan  pilgrims,  proud  of 
Him  as  a  prophet  from  their  own  district,  forthwith  set  out 
to  meet  and  escort  Him,  cutting  fronds,  as  they  came,  from  the 

•  Sj^^-  ***•  palm-trees  that  then  lined  the  path,*  to  do  Him  honour. 
S!Sultt!i.iL«.  The  disciples  showed  equal  enthusiasm,  and  it  wa3  forthwith 
Mwltt  Hi  cr^ugiijj  }yy  ^]^q  crowds  arouttd — for  the  whole  open  ground 

near  the  city  was  filled  with  pilgrims  at  this  season.  ITie 
former  hastily  threw  their  abbas  on  the  back  of  the  colt,  to 
deck  it  for  their  Master,  and  set  Him  on  it,  the  mother  walk- 
ing at  its  side ;  and  the  latter,  not  to  be  behind,  spread  theirs 
on  the  road,  or  cut  ofi^  the  young  sprouts  from  the  trees,  and 
strewed  them  before  Him.  So,  myrtle  twigs  and  robes  had 
been  strewn  by  their  ancestors  before  Mordecai,  when  he  came 

»•  Targ.  E«th«  forth  fi^om  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,^^  and  so  the  Persian 
"• "         army  had  hbnoui^d  Xerxes,  when  about  to  cross  the  HeUes- 

»  HerwLTiiM.  pout,^^  aud  SO  it  is  Still  sometimes  done  in  Palestine,  as  a 

f  purrw.  Wftn-  mark  of  special  honour.  ^^ 

There  were  three  paths  over  the  Mount  of  Olives— on  the 
north,  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  crests  of  the  hill ; 
next,  over  the  summit;  and  on  the  south,  between  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Hill  of  Offence — still  the  most 
frequented  and    the   best      Along  this   Jesus    advanced, 
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preceded  and  followed  by  multitudes,  with  loud  cries  of    ohar  tv 
rejoicing,  ss  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  great 
Hallel^  was  daily  sung  in  their  processions.      With  the  »  ?■.  ns.  i-a 
improvisatorial  turn  of  the  East,  their  acclamations  took 
a  rhythmical  fonn,  which  was  long  sung  in  the  early  Qhurch, 
us  the  first  Christian  hymn.^^  "  Bw»M,a«ich 

"  Give  (Thou)  the  triumph,  (0  Jehovah),  to  the  Son 

of  David  I 
Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David,  now  to 

be  restored  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ! 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh — the  King  of  Israel — ^in  the 

name  of  Jehovah  I 
Our  peace  and  salvation   (now  coming)  are  from  God 

above  I 
Praised  be  He  in  the  highest  heavens  (for  sending  them 

by  Him,  the  Son  of  David)  I 
From  the  highest  heavens,  send  Thou,  now,  salvation  I" 
It  was  a  triumph  in  wondrous  contrast  with  that  of 
earthly  monarchs.  No  spoils  of  towns  or  villages  adorned  it, 
no  trains  of  captives  destined  to  slavery  or  death  ;  the  spoil 
i)f  His  sword  and  His  spear  were  seen  only  in  trophies  of 
healing  and  love,  for  the  lame  whom  He  had  cured  ran 
before,  the  dumb  sang  His  praises,  and  the  blind,  sightless 
no  longer,  crowded  to  gaze  on  their  benefactor.  The 
Pharisees  among  the  multitude  in  vain  tried  to  silence  the 
acclamations.  In  their  mortification  they  even  turned  to 
Jesus  Himself,  to  ask  that  He  should  rebuke  those  who  made 
them.  "No,"  replied  He,  "I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones  will  cry  out." 

As  they  approached  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  where  the 
road  bends  downwards  to  the  north,  the  sparse  vegetation 
of  the  eastern  slope  changed,  as  in  a  moment,  to  the  rich 
green  of  gardens  and  trees,  and  Jerusalem  in  its  glory  rose 
before  them.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine,  now,  the  splendour 
of  the  view.  The  City  of  God,  seated  on  her  hills,  shone  at 
the  moment  in  the  morning  sun.  Straight  before,  stretched 
the  vast  white  walls  and  buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  courts, 
glittering  with  gold,  rising  one  above  the  other ;  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hill  of  David  crowned  with  lofty  waUs;  the  laighty 
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oHAP.Lv  castles  towering  above  them ;  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod 
in  its  green  parks,  and  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  streeta 
Over  all  rested  the  spell  of  a  history  of  two  thousand  years ; 
of  a  present  which  craved  salvation  in  its  own  perverted 
way ;  jtnd  the  mystic  Holy  of  Holies  linked  the  seen  to  the 
invisible.  The  3rusaders,  long  centuries  after,  when  the 
only  glory  left  to  the  Holy  City  was  its  wondrous  memories, 
burst  out  into  a  loud  cry — Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  1  when 
they  first  saw  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jew  could  not 
have  been  fainter.  The  shouts  and  rejoicing  rose  higher 
than  ever. 

The  whole  scene  was  overpowering,  even  to  Jesus  Himself. 

He  was  crossing  the  ground  on  which,  a  generation  later, 

1"  j<w.Boii  jud.  the  tenth  Roman  legion  would  be  encamped,  ^^  as  part  of 

»» V  jV2  the  besieging  force  destined  to  lay  all  the  splendour  before 
Him  in  ashes.  Knowing  the  future  as  He  did,  His  heart 
was  filled  with  indescribable  sadness,  for  He  was  a  patriot, 
and  man,  though  also  the  Son  of  God.  Looking  at  the 
spectacle  before  Him,  and  thinking  of  the  contrast  a  few  years 
would  show,  tears  burst  from  His  eyes,  and  His  disciples 
heard  Him  saying — "  Would  that  thou  hadst  known,  thou. 
Jerusalem,  in  this,  thy  day,  when  I  come,  who,  alone,  can 
bring  it — what  would  give  thee  peace  and  safety!  But 
now,  thou  seest  not  what  only  could  make  them  thine — the 
receiving  me  as  the  Messiah  I  Days  will  come  upon  thee, 
when  thine  enemies  will  raise  a  mount  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  invest  thee  on  every  side,  and  level 
thee  with  the '  ground,  and  bury  thy  children  under  thy 
ruins,  and  leave  not  one  stone  in  thee  upon  another,  because 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  when  God.  through  me,  offcredst 
thee  salvation  I " 

Sweeping  round  to  the  north,  the  road  approached  Jeru- 
salem by  the  bridge  over  the  Kedron ;  to  reach  which  it  had 
to  pass  Gethsemane.  The  myriads  of  pilgrims  on  the  slopes 
of  Olivet,  and  the  crowd  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple, 
thus  saw  the  procession  winding  in  slow  advance,  till  it 
reached  the  gate,  now  St  Stephen's,  through  which  Jesus 
passed  into  Betheza — the  new  town — ^riding  up  the  valley 
between  it  and  Mount  Moriah,  through  narrow  streets^  himg 
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with  flags  and  banners  for  the  feast,  and  crowded,  on  the  ohar  l'C 
raised  sides,  and  on  every  roof,  and  at  every  \vindow,  with 
eager  faces.  "  Who  is  this?"  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  "It  is 
Jesus,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,"  Shouted  back  the 
crowd  of  northern  pilgrims  and  disciples,  glorying  in  the 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  their  province  before  the  proud 
and  contemptuous  sons  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaving  His  beast  and  entering  the  Temple,  which — 
having  ridden — ^He  could  do  Avithout  preparation,  except 
that  of  remo\dng  His  sandals,  though  the  crowd  with  Him,  if 
at  such  times  the  rules  were  enforced,  had  to  stop  behind  to 
cleanse  their  dusty  feet,  take  off  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  and 
lay  aside  their  walking  staves,  before  entering  a  place  so  holy, 
— He  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  and  aa  the  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah  its  Lord,  and  closed  the  wondrous  day  by  a 
calm  and  prolonged  survey  of  all  around.  Earnest,  sad,  indig- 
nant hours  thus  passed ;  but  even  they  were  filled  with  works 
of  pitying  goodness,  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  had  heard 
of  ffis  coming,  and  hastened  to  Him,  and  were  healed.  The 
courts  and  halls  of  the  Sacred  House — the  very  stronghold  of 
His  enemies,  re-echoed — to  their  intense  mortification,  with 
I  lie  shouts  that  had  accompanied  His  entry  to  the  city,  for 
the  miracles  He  wrought  heightened  and  prolonged  the 
enthusiasm  till  the  very  children  joined  in  the  cry  of 
•*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I  " 

"  Do  you  see  how  powerless  Ave  are  against  Him?"  muttered 
the  Pharisees ;  "  the  whole  people  have  gone  after  Him." 

His  bold  appearance  in  the  Temple  itself,  especially  filled 
the  priestly  dignitaries  and  Rabbis  with  indignation,  all  the 
deeper  because  they  dared  not  arrest  Him  for  fear  of  the 
crowds,  even  when  now  in  their  very  hand.  That  the 
children  should  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah,  also  enraged  them. 
"  Hearest  thou  not  what  these  say  ?"  asked  some  of  them. 
But,  instead  of  disavowing  the  supreme  honour  ascribed  to 
Ilim,  He  only  replied  that  He  did — "but, "  added  He,"have  ye 
never  read  in  your  own  Scriptures — *  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings.  Thou  (Jehovah)  hast  perfected  praise, ^^  «•  ft  e » 
that  thou  mightest  put  to  shame  thine  enemies^  and  silence 
thy  foes,  and  those  who  rage  against  Thee.'  "** 
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GBAR  Lv.  Never  was  His  presence  of  mind  and  quick  aptness  of 
retort  shown  more  strikingly 

The  day  was  now  far  spent.  The  end  proposed  had  been 
abundantly  attained.  The  crowds  had  begun  to  retire,  after 
evening  prayers,  and  He,  too,  with  the  Twelve,  passed  ^ul 
quietly  with  the  throng,  and  betook  Himself  once  moie  to 
the  well-loved  cottage  at  Bethany. 

It  had  been  no  chance  coincidence  that  the  day  in  which 
He  had  thus  virtually  consecrated  Himself  to  death,  was 
that  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  selected. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  statement  of  the  Gx)spels, 
that  neither  the  Twelve  nor  the  disciples  at  large  realized  at 
first  the  full  significance  of  what  had  happened.  In  later 
times,  however,  after  He  had  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
its  full  grandeur  gradually  broke  on  them  as  they  discoursed 
again  and  again  on  the  whole  strange  history  through  which 
they  had  passed.  They  remembered,  then,  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  and  saw  how  the  triumphal  entry  in 
which  they  had  taken  part,  had  been  the  divinely  designed 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.^^ 

The  entry  on  Palm  Sunday,  though,  for  the  moment,  a 
bitter  mortification  to  the  hierarchical  party,  was  presently 
hailed  by  them  as  a  fancied  mistake  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Till 
now,  all  their  efforts  to  frame  any  capital  charge  against 
Him,  on  plausible  grounds,  had  utterly  failed.  He  had 
slighted  the  Rabbinical  laws,  but  the  Romans,  with  whom 
lay  the  power  of  life  and  death,  would  take  no  cognizance 
of  such  offences.  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  the 
Messiah,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  seemed  to  give 
them,  at  last,  the  means  of  indicting  Him  for  what  they  could 
represent  as  at  least  constructive  treason — ^the  claiming  to 
be  king  instead  of  Crosar.  The  Romans  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  assumption  of  the  Messiahship,  for  it  had  often 
cost  them  dear  to  quell  the  insurrections  to  which  it  led,  and 
they  were  stern  to  the  uttermost  against  any  attempt  to 
challenge  the  Emperor's  authority.  But  the  absolutely 
peaceful  bearing  of  Jesus,  throughout :  His  studied  care  to 
make  no  illegal  use  of  the  popular  enthusiasm :  the  quiet 
dispersion  of  the  crowds,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  poli 
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deal  character  in  His  whole  life  and  words,  were  fatal  to  ohap^u9. 
judicial  action,  based  on  grounds  so  slender.  They  would 
not,  however,  let  such  a  charge  against  Him  slip,  and  could 
accuse  Him  to  Pilate,  if  other  charges  failed,  of  "  perverting 
the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying 
that  he.  Himself,  is  Christ,  a  king."^®  »  Lni»«.t. 

Momine^^  saw  Jesus  once  more  on  His  way  to  the  Temple.  »  nthNiMa. 

*^  •'  *  Sunday  ann- 

He  had  not  as  yet  eaten,  for  He,  apparently,  looked  forward    ^^^^mJ 
to  doing  so  at  the  home  of  some  disciple  in  Jerusalem,  and    *^^i^ 
the  keen  air  of  the  early  hours  made  Him  hungry.*^    The  ••  sanrtae  oo 
little  valley  of  Bethany  was  famous  for  dates  and  figs,  for    moming,  ft.4» 
the  very  name  Bethany  means — "  the  place  for  dates ;"  while 
Bethphage®  is  "  the  place  for  the  green  or  winter  fig" — a 
variety  which  remains  on  the  trees  through  the  winter, 
having  ripened  only  after  the  leaves  had  fallen. 

It  was  not  yet  the  time  of  the  fig  harvest,^^  but  some  of «  Maaft.i«,i» 
last  year's  fruit  might,  no  doubt,  be  found  on  some  of  the    is^i*. ' 
trees  growing  about.     One  tree,  especially,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Jesus.     It  grew  at  the  road-side,  as  common  pro- 
perty, and,  even  thus  early,  when  other  fig- trees  had  scarcely 
begun   to  show  greenness,  was  conspicuous  by  its  young 
leaves.^     When  He  came  to  it,  however,  they  proved  its «  scbankera 
only  boast :  there  was  no  fruit  of  the  year  before,  as  might    wia,  m 
have  been  naturally  expected.    It  was,  indeed,  the  very  type 
of  a  fair  profession  without  performance :  of  the  hypocrisy 
which  has  only  leaves,  and  no  fruit.    Such  a  realized  parable 
could  not  be  passed  in  silence  by  One  who  drew  a  moral 
from  every  incident  of  life  and  nature.    "  Picture  of  boastful 
insincerity;"  said  He,  loud  enough  for  the  disciples  to  hear — 
"  type  of  Israel  and  its  leaders :  pretentious,  but  bearing  no 
fruit  to  God — let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward,  for 
ever,"  arnl  passed  on.    They  were  to  learn  that  profession, 
without  performance,  found  no  favour  with  their  Master. 

ReacTiiiig  the  city,  He  once  more  went  to  the  Temple,^^"  Matin. «,ii. 
as  His  Fiirher  8  house.     Two  years  before,  He  had  purified    \^^-  J^fc< 
its  outer  <!ourt  from  the  sordid  abuses  which  love  of  gain 
had  dcxtiTously  cloaked  under  an  affectation  of  piously 
Bervinjr  the  requirements  of  worship.     Since  then,  they  had 
been  rt stored  in  all  their  hatefulness.     The  lowing  of  ozen, 
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^»ff^w.  the  bleating  of  slieep,  the  cries  of  the  money-changers,  and 
the  noisy  market  chaffering  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  doTes 
or  other  accessories  to  a  ceremonial  worship,  filled  the  air 
with  discordant  sounds  of  the  outside  world,  which  had  no 
right  in  these  sacred  precincts.  The  scene  roused  the  same 
deep  indignation  in  Jesus,  as  when  He  formerly  rose  in  Hia 
grand  protest  against  it.  He  had  now,  in  His  triumphal 
entry,  formally  proclaimed  His  Kingdom,  and  would,  forth- 
»  with,  vindicate  its  rights,  by  once  more  restoring  the  Temple 

to  its  becoming  purity,  for  while  it  stood,  it  should  be  holy. 
The  same  fervent  zeal  again  dismayed  and  paralyzed  oppo- 
sition. Filled,  as  all  minds  were,  with  the  awe  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  His  behalf.  His  command  sufficed  to  clear  the 
spaqious  court  of  its  motley  crowd :  the  sellers  of  doves,  at 
His  order,  bore  off  their  cages :  the  exchangers  gathered  up 
their  coin,  and  He  made  the  one  remove  their  benches  and 
counters,  and  overturned  the  empty  booths  of  the  others.  Nor 
would  He  suffer  the  desecration  of  laden  porters  and  others 
seeking  to  shorten  their  journeys  by  crossing  the  Temple 
spaces,  as  if  they  were  public  streets.  They  might  carry 
them  round  by  what  way  they  chose,  but  must  not  make  a 
^  sotMim.    thoroughfare  of  the  sacred  courts.**  "  Jehovah  has  written," 

werkeriJbeB,  Said  Hc,  "  Mv  housc  is  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations, 

K^fntf  ^^*  y^'  bringing  in  all  the  wiles  and  cheats  of  unworthy 

cSUSkSSt.    traffic,  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

^^^tm.  -y^^  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus,  within fi  few  hours  of  His 

death  at  the  hands  of  the  Temple  authorities,  and  immedi- 
ately after  His  lament  over  His  rejection  by  them  and  the 
nation,  intended,  by  this  cleansing  of  the  outer  Temple 
spaces,  to  present  Himself  as  a  reformer  of  the  Temple 
service.  He  meant,  rather,  to  show,  among  other  things,  to 
the  multitudes  round  Him,  by  an  act  which  they  could  not 
mistake;  that  the  Holy  House  was  already  desecrated  by  the 
sanctioned  intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  common  gain,  and  made 
no  more  than  a  huge  bazaar,  with  all  its  abuses;  doubly 
unworthy  in  such  a  place.  He  wished  to  teach  them  by  the 
sight  of  such  insensibility  to  the  ideal  of  a  Temple  of  God, 
that  the  fall  of  the  theocracy,  with  its  scoffing  high  priests, 
and  worn-out  ceremonial,  was  a  fact  already  begun.     Th« 
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very  texts  He  had  quoted  ^  were  from  lamentations  over  the  chap,  lv. 
religious  decay  of  the  nation,  which,  the  prophets  predicted,  ■  j!^jf^ 
would  bring  the  stranger  into  the  House  of  Jehovah,  as 
more  worthy  than  the  Jew;  a  decay  which  demanded, 
instead  of  mere  outward  service,  a  reform  of  the  heart  and 
life.  But  the  great  lesson,  also,  was  not  wanting,  that  the 
worship  of  God  must  be  pure  and  earnest,  not  merely  formal, 
and  that  hypocrisy  was  abhdrrent  to  Him.  This  truth  sank 
that  day  into  all  hearts,  and  before  a  generation  had  passed, 
it  had  been  repeated  from  the  Euphrates  to  Rome.  It  was 
the  knell  of  the  Jewish  economy  at  its  centre,  for  a  Temple 
thus  publicly  marked  as  given  over  to  greed  and  gain,  under 
pretence  of  zeal  for  religion,  was  doomed  to  perish,  as  all 
hypocrisies  must,  in  the  end. 

The  significance  of  such  an  act  to  Himself,  was  known  to 
none  better  than  to  Jesus.  He  knew  that  His  hour  had 
come,  and  that  He  would  perish,  a  martyr  to  the  spirit  of 
a  living,  as  opposed  to  the  letter  of  a  worn-out,  faith.  He 
knew  that  He  •  had  against  Him  the  vast  power  of  great 
vested  interests,  who  passed  oiF  their  selfish  aims  as  zeal  for 
Church  and  State,  and  thus  won  support  from  unthinking 
thousands.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  the  religious  revolu- 
tion He  had  begun  was  spreading  daily,  and  must  be  crushed 
by  His  opponents,  by  any  measures  that  promised  success,  if 
their  own  authority  were  to  stand.  But,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  He  went  forward  with  calm  serenity  towards  death,  as 
the  one  purchase  price  of  liberty  and  life  for  the  souls  of  men. 

The  day,  which  had  begun  with  the  symbolic  cleansinpr 
of  the  Temple,  was  devoted,  in  its  later  hours,  to  His  wonted 
work  of  teaching  all  who  would  listen,  but  none  of  the 
discourses  have  been  preserved.  The  people,  thronging  the 
Court  where  he  sat — for  He  taught  in  the  Temple — were 
greatly  impressed  by  His  words ;  so  new,  so  earnest,  so  search- 
ing and  practical,  compared  with  the  vapidities  of  the 
llabbls.  It  was  vain  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to  attempt 
to  arrest  Him,  while  He  was  thus  in  favour,  for  all  the 
people  rallied  to  hear  Him,  and  no  one  knew  how  far  they 
might  be  disposed,  with  their  fiery  Eastern  natures,  to  rise 
on  His  behalf,  if  He  were  seized.  -  -r 
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y^'  Tliis  day,  therefore,  passed  as  safely  for  Him  as  the  last, 
and  in  the  evening  Bethany  once  more  received  Him.  He 
had  entered  the  city  with  loud  jubilees,  but  the  last  mortal 
struggle,  begun  by  His  lofty  bearing  and  independence,  made 
it  wise  to  retire  unnoticed.  Leaving,  therefore,  privately, 
by  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  Kcdron,  He  crossed  Olivet 
only  with  His  disciples. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  great  act  of  the  day  must 

»  tftitfi.       have  been  profound.^*    The  relisious  instinct  of  the  masses 

i!^k!^-«-  felt  that  it  was  worthy  of  a  true  prophet  of  God,  but  the 

tLtr.n.     Temple  officials  realized  only  the  public  censure  it  implied, 

on  their  own  estimate  and  discharge  of  their  duties.     For 

the  moment  they  were  paralyzed  and  helpless;  rebuked  before 

all,  and  boldly   condenmed  by   the   strange    intruder,  in 

exactly  the  point  on  which  they  were  most  sensitive,  for  it 

was  as  watchful  guardians    of  the  Temple  they  claimed 

especially  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

•»  iMiffina,        Next  morning  ^^  found  him  once  more  on  the  way  to  the 

•rttoiittSly Temple.      "Rabbi,"  exclmmed  Peter,  in  wonder,  as  they 

^^•^•-*^   passed  the  tree  on  which  Jesus  had  sought  figs  the  day 

before — "The  fig-tree   which  Thou    cursedst  is    withered 

away."     It  had,  indeed,  already  shrivelled  up. 

The  question  gave  another  opportunity  for  impressing  on 
the  Twelve  a  truth,  which,  above  all  others.  He  had  sought 
to  fix  in  their  hearts  during  His  three  years'  intercourse 
with  them — ^that,  as  His  apostles,  commissioned  to  establish 
and  spread  His  Kingdom,  they  would  be  able,  if  they  had  an 
•  unwavering  faith  in  God  and  in  Him,  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, however  apparently  insuperable. 

"  See,"  replied  He,  "  that  you  learn  from  this  tree  to  have 
firm  trust  in  God.  Believe  me,  if  you  have  such  faith,  and 
let  no  doubt  or  wavering  enfeeble  it ;  you  will  be  able  to  do 
not  only  such  things,  hereafter,  as  you  have  seen  done  to  this 
tree,  but,  to  use  the  expression  you  so  often*  hear  from  the 
Rabbis,  when  they  intend  to  speak  of  overcoming  the  greatest 
difficulties,  or  achieving  the  most  unlikely  ends — ^you  will 
be  able,  as  it  were,  to  bid  this  mountain  rise,  and  cast  itself 
•  into  the  sea.     All  depends,  however,  on  your  faith  being 

simple  and  undoubting,  for  anything  less  dishonours  God. 
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He  who  has  such  child-like  trust -in  Him,  may  confidently  qhap.  lv 
ex{)ect  his  prayers  to  be  heard.  When  you  pray,  believe 
that  prayer  is,  in  very  deed,  answered,  and  your  faith  will 
be  honoured  by  God  granting  what  you  seek,  for,  as  His 
children,  and  my  disciples,  you  will  ask  only  what  is  in 
accordance  with  His  wilL  Only,  you  must  ever,  in  your 
prayers,  be  in  that  frame  of  loving  tenderness  to  your  fellow- 
men,  which  true  faith  in  God,  as  His  sons,  always  brings 
with  it  Strife  and  division  destroy  your  spiritual  life,  and 
weaken  that  faith  by  which,  alone,  you  can  do  great  things. 
As  you  stand  at  ypur  prayers,  as  your  manner  is,  you  niust 
have  no  anger,  no  revenge  in  your  hearts,  else  you  will  not 
be  heard.  The  spirit  of  frank  forgiveness,  which  springs 
from  true  love  to  God,  must,  beforehand,  have  forgiven  all 
who  have  injured  you.  For  how  can  you  hope  that  your 
Father  in  heaven  will  forgive  your  sins  against  Him,  if  you 
do  not  forgive  oifences  against  yourselves  ?"  *®  »  uiinuwin.  m 

But  the  moments  were  precious,  for  His  hours  were  num-  m!  liaijl'ii 
bered.  Always,  from  the  first,  intensely  energetic.  He  was 
now,  if  possible,  more  so  than  ever,  that  Fie  might  utilize 
every  instant  for  His  great  purpose.  With  calm  undismayed 
resolution,  each  morning  saw  Him  in  the  Temple,  as  soon 
as  it  was  opened.  He  would  show  that  He  was  no  Jacobin, 
no  revolutionist.  Had  He  been  so,  how  easily  might  He 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  at  His 
entry  to  the  city,  or  at  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  Courts. 
Instead  of  doing  so.  He  would  proclaim  the  true  nature  of 
His  Kingdom,  by  the  one  means  He  employed  to  establish 
it — ^the  power  of  persuasion.  He  would  devote  His  last 
hours,  as  He  had  all  His  public  life,  to  teaching.  By  His 
words  alone  would  He  prevail,  for  they  had  the  irresistible 
and  deathless  force  of  tinith,  and,  as  such,  Avould  found  in 
every  heart  whose  convictions  they  reached,  a  kingdom  that 
must  spread,  and  could  never  perish. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies,  irresolute  what  course  to  pursue 
to  strike  Him  do^^^l ;  determined  to  do  so  but  afraid  of  the 
popular  feeling  they  might  invoke  in  His  favour;  watched 
every  opportunity  to  facilitate  decisive  action.  Their  bear- 
ing had  acquitted  Him  of  all  further  responsibility  towai*ds 
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fSBAMj^v.  them.  He  had  brought-  the  truth  home  to  them  in  theif 
central  stronghold;  had  made  it  unmistakable  what  He 
demanded  in  the  name  of  His  Father; — that  they  should 
begin  the  reform  and  salvation  of  the  nation,  by  reforming 
themselves  its  leaders ;  that  they  should  be  true  shepherds, 
and  not  hirelings ;  sincere  in  their  religion,  and  not  actors. 
Such  demands,  in  themselves,  proved  His  Messiahship,  for 
they  bore  on  their  front  the  evidence  that  they  were  firom 
God,  and,  if  accepted,  He  also  must  be,  who  had  thus  been 
sent  from  God  to  prochum  them.  The  internal  evidence  of 
His  acts  and  words  thus  established  His  highest  chums,  for 
truth  and  goodness  are  their  own  witness,  in  the  universal 
conscience.  But  the  hierarchy  had  shown  themselves  inca- 
pable of  reform.  Like  the  barren  fig-tree,  they  bore  only 
leaves,  and  must  be  left  to  the  righteous  indignation  of 
God. 

He  had  not  been  long  instructing  the  people,  who  flocked 

•  uteSLM.   to  see  and  hear  Him,^  before  some  of  the  Temple  authorities 

came  to  Him,  determined  to  bring  Him  to  account  for  His 
act  of  the  day  before,  which  had  been  an  intrusion  on  their 
duties  as  Temple-inspectors ;  and  for  His  assuming  to  teach 
»'  Mftu.«.wff.  as  a  Rabbi,  without  any  licence  from  the  schools,**  which 
Liii»so.iiL  ^vas  contrary  to  established  rule.     They  seem  to  nave  been 
a  deputation  sent  officially,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the 
.higher  priests — heads  of  the  different  courses — some  Rabbis, 
andisome  of  the  "elders" — ^the  ancient  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people — who,  as  a  body,  had  existed  through 

•  Michteiii'     all  political  changes,  from  the  days  of  Moses.*^      Interrupt- 
B^L  L  m.  ing  Jesus  as  He  taught,  they  now  abruptly  asked  Him  by 

what  authority  He  acted  as  He  had  done,  and  was  doing. 

They,  doubtless,  hoped  that  He  would  claim  divine 
authority,  and  that  they,  thus,  might  have  ground  for  a 
charge  against  them.  But  He  was  not  to  be  snared.  He 
showed  Himself  the  dreaded,  prompt,  keen  disputant,  ready 
to  turn  defence  into  attack.  Careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
handle  for  nusrepresentation,  instead  of  answering  theii 
question,  He  evaded  it,  by  asking  one  in  His  turn.  "  Be 
fore  I  answer  your  question,*'  said  He,  "  let .  me  ask  you— 
Did  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  great  work,  act  in  obedience  to 
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God,  as  one  sent  by  Him,  or  was  he  unauthorized?  "  To  be  ohar^m 
themselves  put  to  the  question ;  to  be  forced  to  give  a  reply, 
instead  of  listening  to  one,  was  sufficiently  embarrassing, 
but  the  question  itself  was  still  more  so.  It  involved  much. 
Jesus  evidently  associated  Himself  with  John  as  He  had 
never  before  done.  He  implied  that  the  man  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  Pharisees  and  priests,  and  their  victim — the 
man  of  the  people,  who  had  roused  such  an  unprecedented 
excitement, — was  His  Forerunner  and  Herald.  He  spoke  of 
John's  baptism  as  a  commission  from  God,  and  evidently 
claimed  that  His  own  entry  to  Jerusalem,  His  preaching 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  His  cleansing  the  Temple, 
and  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  were  no  less  by  divine 
authority. 

He,  Himself,  might  say  all  this  if  He  pleased,  but,  that 
they  should  have  to  say  it,  was  to  force  them  to  become  His 
advocates  and  apologists.  Yet,  what  could  they  do,  for 
was  it  not  clear  to  all  men  not  blind  to  the  truth,  that  John 
was  no  mere  adventurer,  but  a  noble  servant  of  God?  But 
to  own  that  he  was  so,  would  only  bring  down  on  themselves 
the  crushing  question,  **  Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  what 
he  said  respecting  yourselves,  and  what  he  said  of  Me?  for 
his  witness,  alone,  is  enough  to  prove  that  I  come  from  God." 
On  the  other  hand,  to  denounce  him  as  an  impostor  was 
dangerous,  for  his  memory  was  cherished  by  the  people  at 
large,  as  that  of  a  national  hero,  the  last  of  the  mighty  line 
of  prophets.  To  avoid  so  disastrous  a  dilemma,  therefore, 
they  were  driven  to  the  feeble  evasion — that  they  could  not 
tell  whether  John's  mission  was  from  God  or  not. 

"  If  so,"  replied  Jesus,  **  then  clearly  he  did  not  need  your 
authority,  since  you  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  sanc- 
tion, or  even  decide  respecting  him,  and  you  can  have  no 
claim  to  authorize  me,  or  to  withhold  authority  from  me.  I, 
myself,  decline,  therefore,  to  tell  by  what  authority  I  act; 
If  it  was  indifferent  in  the  case  of  John,  it  is  equally  so  in 
mine." 

He  had  silenced  His  opponents,  but  would  not  let  them 
leave  without  once  more  trying  to  open  their  eyes  to  their 
false  position.'*  «  M«tn 
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oBAi^L?.  «  Let  me  tell  you  a  parable,''  He  continued.  "A  certain 
man  had  two  sons.  He  came  to  the  first  and  said,  '  Son,  go, 
work  to-day  in  the  vineyard.*  But  he  answered,  *I  will 
not;'  yet,  afterwards,  he  repented  and  went.  And  he  caiue 
to  the  second  son,  who,  on  receiving  the  same  command,  at 
once  answered, — *  Yes,  Sir.'  But  he  did  not  go.  Let  ine 
ask  you,  which  of  the  two  do  you  think,  did  the  will  of  his 
father  ?*• 

The  perfect  composure  and  the  consummate  art,  with  which 
He  addressed  them,  were  equally  perplexing;  for  high  digni- 
taries of  the  Jewish  religious  world  must  have  been  little 
accustomed  to  be  put  in  such  a  position  before  the  multitude. 
But  an  answer  could  not  be  refused,  and  the  question  was 
framed  in  such  a  way,  that  they  could  give  none  but  the 
one  which  Jesus  required  for  His  complete  justification,  and 
their  own  condenmation.  Hardly  seeing  what  it  implied, 
they  readily  answered, — "  The  first"  They  were  now  in 
His  hands.  "  You  say  rightly,"  replied  Ho,," for  when  John 
came  calling  you,  in  the  name  of  God, — ^you  priests,  scribca, 
and  elders, — to  repentance  and  righteousness,  you  honoured 
him  by  ready  professions,  and  smooth  compliance,  promising 
all  good  works  of  a  pious  and  holy  life,  and  yet  you  held 
aloof  after  all,  and  showed,  by  your  neglect  to  obey  him,  that 
you  disbelieved  his  message.  You  are  the  second  son,  who 
said  yes,  but  did  not  go  into  the  vineyard." 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  the  publicans  and  harlots  whom  yon 
despise,  the  common  people  at  large,  whom  you  reckon 
cursed  of  God ;  who  had  roughly  and  wickedly  refused  to 
do  right,  and  had  even  gone  to  the  utmost  in  sin,  repented 
at  the  summons  of  John,  believing  his  words,  and  sought 
earnestly  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They,  therefore, 
condemn  you,  0  ye  leaders  of  the  people,  for,  by  your  own 
showing,  they  have  done  the  will  of  their  Father  in  Heaven, 
but  you  have  not." 

"  It  has,  indeed,  been  always  the  same.  As,  in  John's  day, 
ye  would  not  hear  him,  and  in  the  end  persecuted  him  to 
the  death,  so  have  you  and  your  fathers  done  in  all  genera- 
tions. You,  indeed,  are  worse  than  they  all,  for  you  seek  ic 
do  even  worse.     Hear  another  parable." 
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He  had  spoken  of  the  call  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  John^  oB^vf. 
and  by  implication  affirmed  that  His  own  experience,  as  the 
successor  of  the  Baptist  in  his  great  work,  had  been  the 
same.  He  now  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  theocracy, 
and  at  the  sins  of  their  party,  from  its  earliest  days.  He 
recounted  the  long  roll  of  the  servants  of  God  whom  they 
had  persecuted  and  misused,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  now 
no  longer  John,  but  a  far  greater — Himself.  In  doing  so, 
He  now  first  openly,  before  them,  called  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,  and  left  them  to  feel  that  He  now  stood  as  sudh  in  their 
presence,  awaiting  the  fate  of  other  messengers  of  His  Father 
at  their  hands. 

"A  certain  man,"  said  He,  adopting  a  parable  of  Isaiah's, 
**  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  hewed  out 
a  wine-cistern  in  the  hill-side,  into  which  to  press  the  wine, 
and  built  a  tower  for  the  watchers,  to  guard  the  vineyard,  and 
agreed  with  husbandmen  to  work  it  on  his  behalf,  and  went 
into  a  far  country,  for  a  long  time.    And  when  the  fruit 
season  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen, 
that  they  might  receive  for  him  his  fruits.^     But  they  took  auah  t.i »; 
them,  and  beat  one  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  a  third,   jlrk'l^iloa 
He  then  sent  other  servants,  more  numerous  than  the  first ;    ^'^  *^**"" 
but  the  husbandmen  treated  them  as  badly,  for  they  beat 
one,  cast  stones  at  another,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head, 
and  sent  him  away,  not  only  empty-handed,  but  shamefully 
treated.     Some  of  the  rest  they  beat,  others  they  killed,  and 
they  refused  to  pay  the  fruits  they  owed. 

"Having  yet,  therefore,  a  son, — ^his  only  and  well-beloved, 
— ^he  determined  to  send  him  to  them,  thinking  that,  though 
they  had  treated  his  servants  so  badly,  they  would  be  sure  to 
show  his  son  respect.  But  instead  of  this,  when  they  saw 
the  son,  they  said  among  themselves,  *  This  is  the  son, 
come  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  vineyard,  which  he  should  have 
inherited,  will  be  ours.'  So  they  took  him,  and  cast  him 
out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him. 

"  Let  me  ask  you  now,  what  will  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
do  to  these  husbandmen  ?^ 

The  dignitaries  thus  addressed  could  not,  in  the  presence 
rf  the  crowd  listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  refuse  the  only 
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OBAF.Lv.  possible  answer :  "  He  will  come  and  miserably  destroy  these 
wretched  men/'  said  their  spokesman,  '^  and  give  the  vine- 
yard to  others,  who  will  render  him  his  fruits  in  their 
seasons. '  The  meaning  of  the  parable  had  already  flashed 
on  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  and  the  answer  was  followed 
by  a  deep  "  God  forbid  I  *'  from  several  voices. 

Looking  full  and  steadilly  at  them,  Jesus  now  kept  them 
from  retiring  by  a  further  question. 

"  Did  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,"  said  He,  "  this 
text,  '  THe  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  made  the 
chief   cornerstone — the  main  foundation;   Jehovah   hath 

N  Pfe.  lUL  n    done  this ;  marvellous  is  it  in  our  eyes  ? ' " ^ 

The  meaning  was  clear.  The  comer-stone  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  of  which  those  in  His  presence  claimed  to  be  the 
chief  men,  was,  in  their  own  mode  of  speech,  only  a  figurative 
name  for  the  Messiah,  on  whom  its  existence  and  completion 
depended,  as  a  building  depends  on  its  foundation  and 
support  The  Psalm  quoted  had  been  sung,  it  is  believed, 
by  Israel,  on  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  after  the  return 

•  B«mid,«»iM  from  captivity.**  Its  historical  reference  was  primarily  to 
the  Jewish  nation — ^rejected  by  the  heathen,  but  cho:»en 
again  by  €rod  as  the  foundation  of  His  earthly  kingdom ; 
but,  in  a  higher  spiritual  sense,  the  Rabbis  themselves 
understood  it  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Jew  that  when  now  applied 
by  Christ  to  Himself,  it  was  a  direct  claim  of  Messianic 
dignity. 

"You  know  thb  verse,  do  you  not?"  continued  Jesus: 
"Well,  then — ^because  the  stone  which  you  have  rejected 
has  been  chosen  by  God  as  the  foundation-stone   of  His 

■  Boiioett««ii,  New  Spiritual  Kingdom,  every  one  who  shall  fall  on  it^ — 
^ISS^.  ^  that  is,  every  one  who,  by  rejecting  me,  the  Messiah,  shall 
have  drawn  down  on  himself  destruction — will  perish ;  but 
he  on  whom  it  will  fall — ^he,  I  mean,  on  whom  I,  tlie 
Messiah,  will  let  loose  my  avenging  judgments,  for  his 
rejection  of  me — ^will  be  crushed  to  pieces,  small  as  the  dust 
or  chaff  that  is  scattered  to  the  winds.^ 

"  Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from   Israel,  and  from  you,  its  present  heads,  and 
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be  ^ven  to  a  nation  who  will  render  to  God  the  fruits  He    ^^^^-^ 
has  a  right  to  claim  from  it." 

The  guilty  consciences  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
addressed,  felt,  instinctively,  that  in  these  parables  He  had 
pointed  to  them.  The  vineyard  of  God,  separated  from  the 
wilderness  of  heathenism  was,  clearly,  Israel.  The  Jews 
had  been  favoured  by  having  the  "  noble  vine  "  of  divine 
institutions  among  them.  The  tower  which  protected  them, 
was  the  Temple  of  God;  the  husbandmen  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  Moses;  the  Priests,  Rabbis,  and  Pharisees,  the 
representatives  of  God,  to  whom  of  old  He  had  left  His 
vineyard  when  He  returned  to  heaven  from  Mount  Sinai ; 
with  the  charge  to  tend  it,  and  to  render  Him  duly  its 
fruits.  The  servants  sent  were,  clearly,  the  prophets,  from 
their  first  appearance,  in  the  distant  past,  to  John  the  Baptist. 
They  had  been  despised,  beaten,  martyred.  Only  one  could 
follow  them — ^the  last  and  highest  representative  of  God, 
who  should  have  commanded  respect  even  from  murderers 
— His  only  and  well-beloved  Son,  the  Messiah,  who  had 
come,  not  as  the  nation  fancied,  to  bring  them  political 
glory  and  earthly  prosperity,  but  to  receive  and  bear  to 
His  Father  the  fruits  which,  kept  back  for  hundreds  of 
years,  could  no  loLger  be  left  unrendered.  But  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  had  long  foreseen  His  fate.  He  had  had  it  before 
His  eyes  every  hour  since  His  public  entry  to  Jerusalem. 
He,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  vineyard,  had  been  received  by 
the  husbandmen  with  jealous  eyes  and  deadly  purposes. 
The  revolt  He  had  come  to  end  had  grown  rampant  It 
had  risen  from  a  refusal  to  render  the  fruits,  to  a  rejection 
of  their  dependence,  and  a  daring  resolution  to  take  the 
vineyard  into  their  own  hands :  to  cast  out  God,  in  casting 
out  Him  whom  He  had  sent.  The  fierce  anger  of  God  could 
not  long  delay.  The  rebels,  smitten  by  His  wrath,  must 
perish.  The  vineyard  must  pass  into  other  hands.  But 
"the  others"  could  only  be  the  heathen,  whom  Israel 
despbed.  Loyal  to  the  Son,  whom  Israel  had  rejected  and 
slain;  His  disciples  and  followers,  gathered  from  other 
nations,  would  be  entrusted  with  the  inheritance.  Changing 
the  figure,  these  would  willingly  accept,  as  the  foundation 
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mKPvr.  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  Him 
whom  the  firbt  builders — of  whom  those  now  before  Him 
were  the  representatives — had  rejected.  Was  there  any 
doubt  that  God  would  transfer  that  kingdom  to  those  thus 
loyal  to  His  Son  ?  He,  who  now  stood  before  them,  and 
who  at  any  moment  might  be  cast  out  of  the  Temple  with 
ignominy,  and  slain,  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  New 

"  scim,  IB.  m  Theocracy  which  was  to  supplant  the  Old  I  ^ 

The  first  open  attempt  at  violence  followed  this  parable. 
The  hierarchical  party  felt  that  they  were  meant,  and  that 
Jesus  had  dared  to  call  Himself  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
future  Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  rise  in  the  place  of 
that  with  which  all  their  dignities  and  interests  were  bound 
up.  With  vnld  Eastern  frenzy,  they  sought  to  arrest  Him 
on  the  spot  But  as  looks  and  words,  passing  among  them, 
betrayed  their  intention  to  the  crowds  around,  these  would 
not  let  Him  be  taken,  counting  Him,  if  not  the  Messiah,  at 
least  a  prophet.  Some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  possibly  laid 
hands  on  Him,  but  they  were  forced  by  the  surging  multi- 
tude to  let  go.  They  had  to  leave  the  place,  and  suffer 
Jesus  to  escape  for  the  moment.  But  they  had  power,  and 
organization,  and  the  people  would  not  always  be  round 
Him! 

Left  in  peace,  the  unwear}nng  Divine  Man  once  more 
calmly  betook  Himself  to  His  task  of  teaching  all  who 
would  hear. 

The  die  had  finally  been  cast,  and  the  open  breadi  be- 
tween Him  and  the  Church  authorities  had  been  proclaimed 
by  Himself  in  His  lost  parables.  Full  of  lofty  indignation 
at  the  hypocrisy  and  wilful  blindness  of  His  adversaries,  no 
less  than  ot  compassion  for  the  multitude.  He  could  not 
repress  the  crowding  thoughts  which  the  last  hours  raised 
in  His  soul,  and,  as  usual,  they  found  expression  in  addi- 
tional parables. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  He  began,  "  is  like  a  king  who 

•  Matt.n.i-:4.  made  a  marriage- feast  for  His  son,^  and  sent  forth  his  ser- 

.    vants,  as  the  custom  is,  to  tell  those  who  had  already  been 

invited  that  the  time  had  now  come.     But,  though  thus 

once  and  again  summoned,  they  would  not  come.    Yet,  thf 
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king,  unwilling,  in  his  goodness,  that  they  should  not  enjoy  oharw 
the  feast ;  in  spite  of  this,  sent,  once  more,  other  servants  to 
invite  them  again.  '  Come,'  ran  his  message,  '  for  I  have 
prepared  the  first  meal  of  the  feast ;  my  oxen  and  fatlings 
have  been  killed,  aiM  all  things  are  ready :  come  to  the 
marriage/  But  they  made  light  of  this  fresh  invitation 
as  well,  and  went  ofi^,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise,  while  stUl  others  took  his  servants,  and  ill- 
treated,  and  even  killed  them.  Then  the  king  was  angry, 
and  sent  his  soldiers,  and  destroyed  these  murderers,  and 
burned  their  city.  Meanwhile,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
*  The  marriage  feast  is  ready,  but  those  who  have  been  called 
were  not  worthy.  Go,  therefore,  to  the  highways,  where 
the  roads  cross,  and  there  are  most  passers-by,  and  invite  to 
the  feast  as  many  as  ye  find/ 

**  So  the  servants  went  forth  from  the  palace  of  the  king 
to  the  roads  and  cross-ways,  and  gathered  together  all,  both 
evil  and  good,  who  were  willing  to  accept  their  invitations,  ! 

and  the  feast-chamber  was  filled  with  guests.  I 

^*  The  king  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  guests  being  | 

nobly  arrayed  in  festal  robes,  so  as  to  be  worthy  to  appear 
befoiv;  him.«>  ~  ^,«^, 

"But,  now,  when  he  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  £sS?th~" 
among  them  a  man  who  had  not  put  on  a  marriage  robe.  ^^^^'-^-^ 
And  he  said  to  him,  *  Friend,  how  is  it  that  you  have  come 
in  hither  without  a  marriage  garment?  You  must  needs 
have  known  that  I  provided  robes,  fit  for  my  presence, 
for  all  my  guests,  and,  not  less,  how  great  a  slight  and  dis- 
respect it  is  to  refuse  what  is  thus  offered ;  you  know  that 
to  do  so  is  to  raise  the  severest  indignation  in  a  king  thus 

offpnrlpfl  '*®  *  Roi»wiinim«i 

uiiciiu^u..  Kcholtai 

"  But  the  man  was  speechless,  for  he  could  not  excuse 
himself. 

"  Then  said  the  king  to  his  attendants,  •  Bind  him  hand 
and  fuut,  and  cast  him  out  into  the  thick  darkness  outside.'  ** 

"  Ye  know,"  added  Jesus,  *'  how  dark  in  the  night  our 
streets  are,  in  which  no  windows  open,  and  which  no  lights 
illumine.  That  darkness  is  but  a  type  of  the  awful  night 
mto  which  he  will  be  cast  out,  who  appears  at  the  marriage 


llAti.SS.U 
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oBAp.  Lv.  feast  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  without  the  marriage-robe 
provided  by  my  Father.  In  that  darkness  there  will, 
indeed,  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  though  mul- 
titudes are  invited  to  the  feast  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
many  neglect  to  secure  the  marriag^^robe,  without  which 
no  one  can  see  the  king !  ** 

The  parable  was  an  enforcement  of  those  just  addressed 
to  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  but  with  various  additional  les- 
sons. The  haughty  sons  of  Jerusalem  heard  once  more,  that 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  be  set  up  in  its 
glory,  God  would  call  the  heathen  to  a  share  in  it,  while  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  their  religious  leaders — ^because,  as  a 
nation,  they  had  rejected  His  repeated  invitations — would  no 
longer  be  the  one  people  of  God.  Still  more,  they  would  be 
visited  with  the  avenging  wrath  of  God,  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  even  before  the  final  triumphant  establish- 
merit  of  the  New  Divine  Kingdom.  Yet,  among  the  heathen 
invited  to  enter  it,  as  among  the  Jews,  God,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  kingdom  was  finally  set  up  for  eternity, 
would  separate  and  judge  those  who  had  been  wanting  in 
loyalty  to  Him,  and  had  come  into  His  presence  without  the 
preparation  demanded.  Such  would  be  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  Gehenna. 

Thus,    in  the  very  presence   of  imminent  death,   there 
was  the  same  tranquillity  and  repose  as  on  the  free  hills  of 
Galilee,  or  in  the  safe  retreat  of  Crosarea  Philippi :  the  same 
stupendous  claims  as  Head  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
King  over  the  souls  of  men,  for  time  and  eternity.     Within 
a  few  hours  of  crucifixion,  and  conscious  of  the  fact ;  in  the 
intervab  of  mortal  content  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  past 
and  present,  the  wandering  Galila^an  Teacher,  meek  and 
lowly  in  spirit,  so  that  the  poorest  and  the  youngest  instinc- 
tively sought  Him ;  full  of  divine  pity,  so  that  the  most 
sunken   and  hopeless  penitent  felt  He  was  their  friend: 
indifferent  to  the  supports  of  influence,  wealth,  or  numbers , 
alone   and  poor;    the   very  embodiment  of  weakne^   as 
regarded  all  visible  help,  still  bore  Himself  with  a  serene 
dignity  more  than  human.     In  the  name  of  God  He  trans 
fers  the  spiritual  glory  of  Israel  to  His  own  followers ;  thro\v-8 
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down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  nationality;  extends  the  oharl^ 
new  dominion  of  which  He  is  Head,  to  all  races,  and  through 
all  ages,  here  and  hereafter ;  predicts  the  divine  wrath  on 
His  enemies  in  this  world,  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
announces  the  decision  of  the  final  judgment  as  turning  on 
the  attitude  of  men  towards  Himself  and  His  message.  The 
grandeur  of  soul  which  could  so  utterly  ignore  the  outward 
and  apparent,  and  realize  the  essential  and  eternal ;  the  con- 
scious majesty  in  the  midst  of  humiliation  and  danger ;  the 
absolute  trust  that,  if  the  present  belonged  to  His  adversa- 
ries, the  everlasting  future,  in  earth  and  heaven,  was  all  His 
own,  could  spring  in  such  a  heart,  only  because  it  felt  that 
it  was  not  alone,  but  that,  unseen  by  man,  a  greater  than 
man  was  ever  with  Him.  Only  when  we  realize  Him  as 
enjoying  unclouded  and  absolute  communion  with  eternal 
truth  and  love — Man,  but  also  the  Incarnate  Divine 
we  hope  to  solve  the  mystery. 
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CHAPTER  LVl. 


JEBIJSALEM. 


CHAPJ.VI    TX  was  still  Tuesday,  and  Jesus  still  remained  in  the  Tempie 
iJ^***  itorti -L    courts.^    The  deputation  from  the  Temple  authorities 
Lake!zasoi.8i  had  come  to  Him  in  the  early  moming,  only  to  retire 
J^^y^M^ mortified  and  silenced,  but  the  heads  of  all  parties  were 
oTI^i^^  threatened  by  One  who  demanded  changes  so  fundamental 
All  alike,  therefore,  howeyer  hostile  at  other  times,  made 
common  cause  in  trying  to  get  the  hated  Reformer  into 
their  power.     It  was  the  same  spirit,  as,  in  after  ages,  when 
far  less  fiercely  roused,  burned  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  John 
Huss,  and  strangled  and  burnt  Savonarola,  and  slew  the 
thousands  of  victims  of  the  Inquisition: — ^the  non  possumus 
of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  corporation,  which  would  murder 
in  the  name  of  God,  because  that  could   be  called  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  would  not  reform,  because  to  do  so  would  touch 
their  interests  and  their  order. 

Plot,  therefore,  thickened  on  plot  Having  themselves 
failed,  the  authorities  sent  some  of  the  Pharisees  in  com- 
pany with  some  Herodians,  otherwise  their  deadly  enemies, 
to  try  to  commit  Him  by  the  answers  He  might  give  to 
treacherous  questions.  Obscure  men  were  chosen,  men 
unknown  to  Jesus.  They  were  to  pretend  themselves 
anxious,  as  sincere  Jews,  scrupulous  in  all  duties,  to  get 
His  counsel  on  a  point  much  disputed.  The  snare  was  no 
longer  laid  in  the  sphere  of  Rabbinical  law,  but  in  the  more 
dangerous  one  of  political  obligation,  that  an  ambiguous 
answer  might  compromise  Him  before  the  Roman  procu- 
rator. If  they  succeeded,  it  would  at  once  transfer  the 
o  iium  of  His  arrest  from  themselves :  ensure  His  not  being 
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rescued,  and  make  it  possible  to  get  Him  put  to  death,  for  ohapj.vi 
the  power  of  death  was  in  PUate's  hands  alone. 

The  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  though  from  different  prin- 
ciples, were  equally  disloyal  in  heart  to  the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  extreme  section  of  the  former  had  developed  into  the 
sanguinary  zealots^the  extreme  left,  or  irreconcilables,  of 
Jewish  politics:  the  Herodians  were  Jewish  royalists,  who 
sighed  for  the  old  days  of  Archelaus  and  the  Edomite 
dynasty.^  With  dexterous  craft,  the  ultra-orthodoxy  of  the*  iat«iv.iB.ia 
Pharisaic  party  allied  itself  with  the  discontented  royalist 
faction,  to  tempt  Jesus,  if  possible,  to  some  bold  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  hated  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  poll  tax,  which  had  already  excited  fierce  insur- 
rections. If  He  held  that  payment  should  be  refused.  He 
would  compromise  Himself  with  the  Romans :  if  He  sanc- 
tioned it,  He  would  embitter  Himself  both  with  the  Herodians 
and  the  ultra-national  party.  Danger  lay  on  each  hand 
On  the  one,  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  multitude,  on  the  other,  the 
bailiffs  of  Herod:  here,  the  cry,  "  Publicans,  sinners ; "  there, 
a  Roman  dungeon.     To  disarm  suspicions  they  used 

^  Smooth  disainmlation,  taught  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angers  face.** 

"  Teacher,'*  said  they,  with  soft  accents  and  humble  looks^ 
"we  know — ^indeed,  we  are  fully  convinced — that  thou 
teachest  what  God  requires  of  man  as  his  duty  in  all  matters, 
truly  and  rightly,  and  troublest  not  thyself  about  the 
opinions  of  men,  but  fearlessly  and  nobly  speakest  what 
truth  demands,  without  thinking  of  consequences,  and  with- 
out caring  who  hears  Thee,  whether  he  be  rich,  or  poor, 
learned  or  simple,  powerful  or  lowly.  Is  it  lawful  for  us 
Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  We  are  the  people 
of  God:  God  is  our  King:  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
allegiance  we  owe  to  Him,  as  such,  to  recognize  any  other 
king,  as  we  must  do  if  we  pay  taxes  to  Ca3sar?"  It  was 
on  such  reasoning  that  Judas  the  Gaulonite  had  based  his 
fierce  revolt  against  payment  of  the  tax  demanded  after 
the  census  of  Quirinius,^  and  his  name  and  opinions  were*  Ant. svbl 1. 1 
venerated  by  the  closely-packed  multitude  around.  Every 
Galilasan  among  them  expected  a  stem  avowal  of  the 
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^^JJ-vi-  illegality  of  the  demand*  For  Judas  had  taught  the  youth 
of  the  country  that  to  pay  taxes  to  a  heathen  state  was  not 
allowable,  and  defiled  llie  land,  and  thousands  had  already 
died  for  this  cause,  or  lived  as  fu^tives  in  the  caves  of  the 
uorth. 

The  mode  of  approach  adopted  was  well  fitted  to  throw 
Jesus  off  His  guard.  Recognition,  even  by  Pharisees,  as 
the  brave,  frank,  fearless  Man  of  God,  and  appeal  to  Him  in 
a  matter  which  might  cost  the  questioner  His  life,  were,  alike, 
ensnaring.  Frankness  demanded  frankness.  The  courage 
of  the  question  demanded  as  much  in  the  reply.  Jesus 
knew,  besides,  that  such  ideas  were  always  fermenting  in 
the  mind  of  the  Pharisee  youth,  and  that  the  Herodians, 
instead  of  being  friends  of  Rome,  anxiously  desired  a  change. 
Why,  therefore,  should  He  distrust  the  new  allies?  The 
Roman  supremacy  was,  undoubtedly,  at  bottom,  a  usurpa* 
tion.  The  strict  Jew  recognized  no  ruler  but  Jehovah,  and, 
since  Jesus  had  devoted  His  life  to  founding  a  '^  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  it  seemed  only  natural  that  He  should  hold  His 
followers  free  from  obligations  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
They  could  not  comprehend  the  spirituality  of  His  concep- 
tions, for  had  they  not  had  a  secret  suspicion,  that,  in  spite 
of  appearances.  He  really  meditated  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
government,  they  would  hardly  have  asked  such  a  question. 
Could  they  only  bring  Him  to  reveal  these  secret  thoughts, 
His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  certain,  as  a 
crafty  conspirator,  and  the  hierarchical  party  would  get  their 
revenge,  without  the  odium  of  exacting  it,  against  the 
daring  and  determined  transgressor  of  Rabbinical  law. 

But  Christ's  answer  scattered  their  subtle  plans  to  the 
wind. 

*' You  hypocrites  1 — you  actorsl "  replied  He;  "I  see  through 
your  designs,  and  value  your  deceitful  flatteries  at  their 
worth.  Why  do  you  thus  seek  to  entrap  me,  under  pre* 
tence  of  religious  scruples,  which  you  wish  me  to  solve  for 
you?  Bring  me  the  coin  j'ou  pay  as  the  Roman  tax." 
A  Roman  denarius  was  presentiy  brought  Him — a  coin 
which  the  Jew  hated  intensely,  for  it  was  that  in  which  the 
poll  tax  was  paid,  and  was,  thus,  the  sign  of  slavery  to  the 
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heathen.  Besides;  it  bore  the  idolatrous  image  of  the  Roman  0HAPj.n 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  legend  of  his  authority.  The 
Emperors,  to  Vespasian,  to  spare  Jewish  feeling,  had  a  special 
coinage  struck  for  Judea,  without  a  likeness  on  it,  and  only 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  traditional  Jewish  emblems. 
But  other  coins,  stamped  with  the  image  of  Augustus  or  Tibe- 
rius, naturally  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  especially  at 
the  feasts.  Such  a  coin  was  now  handed  to  Jesus,  with  the 
hope,  doubtless,  that  the  double  abomination — the  idola* 
trous  image  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  Jewish  subjection 
on  the  other — ^might  provoke  Him  to  some  treasonable 
expression.     But  the  result  proved  the  reverse. 

"  Whose  im;ige  and  superscription  is  this?"  asked  He. 

«  Cffisar's." 

"  Render,  then,  to  Ceesar,  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's." 

Nothing  could  be  said  after  such  an  answer.  The  head  of 
the  Emperor  on  the  coin,  and  the  legend  round  it,  were  overt 
proofs  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  of  the  de  facto 
right  of  the  imperial  government,  as  such,  to  levy  taxes. 
Hence  followed,  not  only  the  lawfulness,  but  the  duty,  of 
paying  what  was  thus  due  to  the  Emperor,  including  the  tax  in 
question,  since  the  very  coin  in  which  it  was  payable  showed, 
on  its  face,  that  it  was  the  lawful  claim  of  the  ruling  power. 
**  But,"  added  He,  "  your  theocratic  duty  is  in  no  way  com- 
promised by  such  political  duties  as  subjects.  Pay  also, 
what  is  demanded  by  God  as  your  spiritual  King,  as  a  legal 
claim  of  His  government, — the  Temple  tax,  and  all  that  He 
demands  from  you  besides  as  His  spiritual  subjects."  The 
treacherous  question  was  answered  with  a  clearness,  precision, 
and  wisdom,  which  defined,  for  all  ages,  the  relations  of  His 
kingdom  to  the  civil  power.  The  Christian  was  not  to 
oppose  existing  authority,  but  to  unite  his  duty  to  it,  with 
his  duty  to  God.  The  political  and  religious  spheres,  were 
declared  not  opposite  but  co-existing,  and  harmonious 
though  distinct. 

To  realize  the  immense  significance  of  this  utterance, 
delivered  as  it  was,  on  the  moment,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  we  must  remember  that  it  introduced  an  entirely 
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<HAPj-vL  new  conception  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  TiD 
then,  over  the  world,  they  had  been  identical  The  Ca^sax 
was  chief  priest  as  well  as  emperor,  and  the  colleges  of  priests 

*  SSSMTm-  *^^  augurs  were  political  institutions.^  In  Judea,  the  two 
"'•*^  spheres,  hencefordi  to  be  separated,  had,  hitherto,  been  con- 
fused and  intermixed ;  the  civil  power  was  the  instrument  of 
the  priest ;  its  institutions  were  religious,  and  the  priesthood 
had  striven  after  kingly  power  and  rank.  Henceforward,  the 
new  society  was  to  stand  apart  from  political  interests  and 
authorities.  The  State  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  its 
perfect  completeness  and  efficiency.  The  sphere  of  religion 
was  that  of  the  conscience,  which  is,  by  its  nature,  free.  The 
State  cannot  leave  the  pajrment  of  its  impositions  to  goodwill; 
it  must  enforce  them,  if  they  be  refused :  but  force  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  it  volun- 
tary service  alone  has  value.  What  is  yielded  to  force, 
without  inner  truth  and  love,  is,  before  God,  as  if  not  given 
at  all ;  what  is  given  in  hypocritical  self-interest^  is  an  abomi- 

*  sdMBkeL  MO.  nation  to  Him.* 

No  wonder  such  an  answer  filled  the  messengers  of  the 
hierarchical  party  with  astonishment  It  was  not  only  not 
treasonable,  but  indirectly  pressed  on  the  hierarchy  the  con- 
scientious  discharge  of  its  duties  to  Rome.  But  they  could 
not  grasp  its  whole  significance,  for  they  had  no  conception 
of  a  religious  community  which  had  not  the  right  and 
power  to  inflict  civil  penalties.  The  Old  Testament  economy 
was,  itself,  the  State.  Obedience  to  its  requirements  was 
enforced  by  the  national  courts,  and  an  attempt  to  change  or 
transgress  them  was  severely  punished.  Jesus  Himself,  indeed, 
was  about  to  atone  with  His  life  for  His  offences  against  the 
established  and  traditional  religious  usages  and  opinions  of 
the  ruling  caste.  The  idea  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
faith,  which  was  the  very  starting-point  of  His  teaching,  was 
a  stumbling-block,  and  a  ground  of  bitterness,  to  His  aga 
The  conception  of  a  religion,  in  which  there  was  no  respon* 
gibility  except  to  God,  was  beyond  it 

All  the  influentialJewish  parties  had  now  united  against 
Him,  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  an  enemy  of  the  Rabbinical 
•*  hedge  "  of  human  prescriptions  and  refinements^  which  wai 
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the  essence  of  the  religion  of  the  day.  If  tolerated  longer  oharlw 
He  might  win  over  the  people  to  favour  His  demand  for 
fundamental  reform.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had 
hardly  left  Him,  when  some  aristocratic  Sadducees  renewed 
the  attack.  The  clergy  of  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
were  against  Him.  His  support  was  among  the  people.  His 
appearance  in  the  Temple,  His  assumption  of  authority  over 
it,  and  His  lofty  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  filled  the  official 
world  with  alarm,  and  united  them  to  crush  Him.  But  the 
Sadducees  had  none  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  scoffing  and  infidel  priests  whom 
Luther  found,  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  after,  in  Rome ; 
who  parodied  even  the  words  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  they 
were  busied  in  consecrating.^  The  Pharisees  had  early  taken  •  ifichetofa 
oiFence  at  Jesus,  for  they  were  zealots  for  the  Rabbinism 
which  He  attacked ;  but  the  Sadducees — few,  rich,  dignified ; 
the  primate  and  bishops  of  the  day — afifectcd  at  first  only 
to  despise  the  Galila^an,  who,  like  so  many  before  Him, 
had,  stirred  up  commotion  for  the  time  among  His  rude 
compatriots.  Even  now,  in  Jerusalem,  they  were  disposed 
to  look  at  Him  and  His  adherents  with  a  lofty  contempt, 
and  to  laugh  the  foolish  rabble  who  listened  to  Him  out  of 
their  fanatical  dreams.  His  claims  were,  in  their  opinion, 
more  silly  than  dangerous,  and  they  would,  therefore,  bring 
the  whole  matter  into  contempt,  by  making  it  ridiculous. 

For  this  end  they  had  carefully  selected,  from  the  cases 
invented  by  Rabbinical  casuistry,  that  of  a  wife,  who  was 
supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  to  have  married 
in  succession  seven  brothers,^  each  of  whom  died  without '  watt  n. 
children.     Though  an  imaginary,  it  was  a  possible  case,  for   JJj^^J^'- 
the  Law  enacted,  that,  if  a  husband  died  without  leaving  a   ''"^ 
son    to   perpetuate   his    name,   his   brother    must    marry 
the  widow,  and  the  first-born  son  of  this  second  marriage 
was  to  be  entered  in  the  public  register  as  the  son  of  the 

deadman.«  .Deuttii. 

Not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  themselves,    Ai2rth!  m. 
and  supposing  that  Jesus,  who,  they  had  heard,  taught  it,  held    ArduwogiA 
the  same  notions  as  they  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees,  they  fancied 
they  could  cover  Him  and  it  with  ridicule,  by  a  skilful  use  of 
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gHAP.LVL   this  case.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  indeed,  had  purer  conceptioiu 

than  others,  teaching  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 

after  the  resurrection,  or  at  least  in  the  future  world,  the 

•  Benohoch,f.  just  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  many.^     But  they  were 

S^wiiicrt  exceptions,  for  the  popular  belief,  as  expressed  by  the  Rabbii 

B^iMDi,  U4. 1.  generally,  was  gross  and  unworthy  in  the  extreme.     The 

resurrection  would  not  only  restore  men  to   their  former 

bodies,  but  to  their  bodily  appetites  and  passions;    they 

would  not  only  eat,  drink,  and  take  wives,  but  would  rise 

in  the  clothes  they  wore  in  life,  if  buried  with  them,  and 

even  with  all  their  bodily  blemishes  and  defects,  ^*  that  men 

might  know  them  to  be  the  same  persons  as  they  knew  in 


QMinMBfiff,  life."^^  Even  the  case  supposed  by  the  Sadducees,  had  been 
settled  in  principle, — "  for  the  woman  who  had  married  two 
husbands  in  this  world,"  says  the  Book  Sohar,  "  will  be  given 
to  the  first,  in  the  world  to  come." 

Fancying  there  was  no  sanction,  either  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  or  the  resurrection,  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Sadducees  sneered  at  both  doctrines.     "  They  deny  the  re- 
surrection after  death,"  says  the  Talmud,  "and  maintain 
that  it  is  as  vain  to  hope  that  a  cloud  which  has  vanished 
§SS!?8?"tii«  ^^^^^  appear  again,  as  that  the  grave  wiU  give  back  its  dead."  " 
rtJhunl-'iT       Coming  to  Jesus,  with  a  well-bred  politeness,  they  put 
SJSlir^     their  question  softly,  addressing  Him   respectfully,  as  the 
diJSJ  ^'ta'**  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had  done,  as  Rabbi,  for  which  they 
tS^S^.     ^sed  the  current  Greek  equivalent 

"  Your  ideas  respecting  these  things  are  wrong,"  replied 
Jesus,  "  from  your  not  understanding  correctiy  the  Scrip- 
tures which  refer  to  them.  The  children  of  this  world  marry, 
and  are  given  in  marriage,  because  they  are  mortal,  and 
marriage  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  race.  But  those  who 
shall  be  counted  worthy  to  enter  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  do  so, 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  neither  can  they 
die  any  more,  for  they  will  be  immortal,  like  angels ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  reason  for  their  marrying  and  raising 
children,  to  take  their  place,  as  with  men  in  this  world. 
As  sons  of  the  resurrection,  they  are  sons  of  God,  and,  lik€ 
the  angels,  will  live  for  ever. 
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"  As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  you  have  referred  to  ohap^vl 
Moses.  But  let  me  also  refer  to  him.  Even  he  shows,  in 
the  passage  in  which  we  are  told  of  the  vision  at  the  burning 
bush,  that  the  dead  are  raised.  For  he  calls  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Now,  God  cannot  be 
the  God  of  persons  who  do  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  the 
patriarchs,  though  their  bodies  were  dead,  must  themselves 
Lave  been  still  living — ^living,  I  mean,  in  the  separate  state, 
and  awaiting  the  resurrection.  Thus,  God  regards  all  the 
dead  as  still  living,  and  how  easy,  if  this  be  the  case,  for 
Him  to  raise  them  hereafter  I** 

"  Rabbi,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,"  said  some  Scribes,  as  He 
closed.  They  were,  for  the  moment,  won  to  His  side,  by  His 
triumph  over  their  bitter  Sadducee  enemies.  Meanwhile, 
the  people  were  more  than  ever  astonished  at  His  teaching, 
and  disposed  to  think  Him  a  prophet. 

It  soon    spread   abroad   that  the  Sadducees  had   been 
silenced,  but  the  Pharisees  had  already  prepared  a  new 
attempt  to  entrap  Hira.^*     One  of  them,  who  had  listened  "  J^^-mm* 
to  the  dispute — ^a  Scribe,  or  master  of  the  Law — ^had  been    "•**-*^ 
selected  to  be  their  spokesman,  but,  as  it  proved,  was  only 
half-hearted  in  His  task.     The   Rabbis  taught  that  there 
were  great  and  small  commands  in  the.  laAVS — the  one  hard 
and  weighty,  the  other  easy  and  of  less  moment      Their 
idea  of  greatness,  however,  was  independent  of  the  religious 
importance  of  a  particular  precept,  and  had  regard  only  to 
their  own  external  precepts,  founded  on  it.     Thus,  com- 
mands were  especially  called  great,  to  the  transgression  of 
which  excommunication  was  attached ;  such  as  observance 
of    the  Sabbath,  in  their  sense ;   of  circumcision,  of  the 
minutest  rites  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  of  ceremonial  purity, 
and  the  like.     The  precepts  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  washing  the 
hands,  were,  on  the  contrary,  counted  small.     But,  in  spite 
of  this  nominal  difference,  obedience  to  all  was  alike  impera- 
tive,  and,  in  practice,  both  classes  were  treated  as  alike 
weighty.     To  honour  one's  parents  and  to  let  a  mother-bird 
fly  when  the  young  are  taken ;  not  to  kill ;  and  to  wash 
the  hands,  were  put  on  a  level,  and  had  an  equal  reward.  ^^ »  lita,  oiifi 
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oHAF.Lvi   Even  the  injunctions  of  the  Rabbis  respecting  the  zizith,  oi 

tassels  of  their  scarves,  were  "  great^     "  The  words  of  the 

Rabbis/'  says  the  Talmud,  ^^  are  to  be  prized  above  those  of 

the  Law,  for  the  words  of  the  Law  are  both  weighty  and 

«  Horwfti,  In    liffht,  but  thosc  of  the  Rabbis  are  all  weifi'hty.''  ^^     If  Jesus 

his  8a«eii  dir      o     ~  o      .^ 

%SSS^  answered  as  the  Pharisees  hoped,  He  would  once  more 
^g*t£>  commit  Himself,  as  an  enemy  of  the  traditions,  and  expose 
bftflilim!    Himself  to  new  charges. 

It  may  be,  there  was,  besides,  a  lurking  desire  to  elicit 
some  utterance  respecting  His  claims  to  a  more  than  human 
authority.  Stones  had  been  lifted  more  than  once,  to  put 
Him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer,  who  made  Himself  equal 
with  God.  How  would  He  express  Himself  in  the  face  of 
the  first  command  of  the  Decalogue  ? 

His  reply,  as  always,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
simplifying  the  whole  sweep  of  "  the  Ten  Words  "  into  brief 
and  easily  remembered  principles.  He  avoided  the  least  ap- 
proach to  anything  that  could  give  offence  to  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  no  handle  for  accusation  of  any  slight  of  the 
Rabbinical  precepts. 

"  Teacher,"  said  the  legalist,  "  which  is  the  great  and  first 
commandment  in  the  Law  ?  " 

No  one  could  take  Jesus  by  surprise  at  any  time,  but  in 
this  sphere  He  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  especially  at  home, 
as  He  had  shown  a  few  days  before,  in  His  conversation 
with  the  young  ruler,  near  Jericho.  With  a  full  sense  of 
the  peril  of  His  position,  He  answered  with  more  fulness 
than  usual,  leaving  no  ground  for  misapprehension,  but 
giving  as  little  for  offence.  He  had  named  only  one  com- 
mand as  great,  to  the  young  ruler — the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour— but  to  the  Scribe  He  gave  two,  as  forming,  together, 
"  the  great  and  first  commandment."  Neither  was  abridged, 
or  subordinated  to  the  other,  and  in  the  two  He  formed  the 
principle  from  which  obedience  of  all  the  rest  would  follow. 
With  sure  hand.  He  turned  first  to  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Moses,  then  to  the  Third,  for  the  two  great  guiding  stars 
•  Ketavntin.  which  all  the  host  of  lesser  commands  followed."  ^'Hear, 
""^Ni  ik**  ^  Israel,"  said  He:  ''Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one  God"^^ — th€ 
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words  in  which  every  Israelite,  each  morning,  confessed  his  obap.  tm 
fidth  in  Jehovah — "  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
niind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  great  and  first 
commandment.  A  second  is  like  it  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command  greater 
than  these.  On  these  two  hang  the  whole  Law  and  the 
prophets." 

He  had  once  more  shown  His  greatness  as  a  teacher,  by 
summing  up  our  whole  duty  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  religion  and  morality :  in  the  love  to  God,  which  is 
also  love  to  His  children,  our  feUow-men.  Nor  were  the 
various  commands  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  overlooked ; 
the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  prophets,  no  less 
than  the  Law,  were  honoured  and  made  binding  for  ever. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  well  and  truly,"  broke  in  the  scribe, 
"for  God  is  One,  and  there  is  no  other  but  He,  and  to  love 
Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,* 
and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love 
one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
aU  the  whole  burnt  offerings  of  the  Law,  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice,  and  all  other  sacrifices  besides." 

"Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  replied 
Jesus,  as  He  heard  words  which  showed  that  the  speaker 
was  no  mere  man  of  his  party,  but  was  accessible  to 
higher  impulses.  The  Galila^an  had  proved  very  different 
fi*om  what  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  His  answers  had 
not  only  silenced  His  enemies,  but  had  half  won  some  of 
them  to  His  side.  Henceforth,  all,  alike,  kept  aloof  from 
one  from  whom  chief  priests  and  Rabbis  equally  went  awav 
humbled. 

As  on  the  day  before,  the  defeat  of  all  the  attacks  on  Him 
was  followed  by  His  taking  the  offensive,  but  only  in  a  mild, 
instructive  conflict  with  prejudice  and  misapprehension.  He 
had  openly  assumed  the  Messiahship,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  in 
contrast  with  the  popular  conception.  That  He  fulfilled  none 
of  the  conditions  expected  alike  by  the  authorities  and  the 
people,  in  the  Messiah,  had  given  the  former  the  pretext  for 
spreading  it  abroad  that  He  was  an  impostor ;  a  cry  caught  up, 
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ooMF^Tt  in  the  end,  only  too  widely,  by  the  Jerusalem  populace.  He 
would  now  show  the  Pharisees,  if  they  chose  to  listen,  that 
their  preconceptions  were  wrong,  when  tested  by  Scripture, 
and  thus  expose  the  worthlessness  of  the  arguments  on 
which  they  based  their  light  denial  of  His  Messiahship. 
Turning  unexpectedly  to  a  knot  of  Pharisees  who  hung 
•  J{^^^^^^  near,  to  watch  as  He  was  teaching,  He  asked  them^^ — 

^'  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Messiah  ;  I  mean,  as  to 


Lake  20. 

**■"**'        His  lineage  and  extraction — ^whose  son  is  He?" 

"  The  Son  of  David,"  answered  they,  at  once. 

"How  is  it,  then,"  replied  Jesus,  **that  David,  in  the 
hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  which  you  Rabbis  justly  refer  to 
SMfztimeti  the  Messiah,  ^^  says,  by  inspiration  of  G  od,  *  The  Lord  said  un  to 
my  Lord,  the  Messiah,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstooL  Thy  mighty  sceptre  will  the 
Eternal  stretch  forth  out  of  Zion  ;  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of 
thy  foes/  If  He  be  David's  Lord,  how  can  He  be  his 
Son?" 

The  true  answer  they  must  have  given,  had  they  given 
any, -was  one  which  had  not  entered  their  thoughts.  It 
would  have  been — He  is  David's  Son  by  His  human  descent^ 
but,  as  the  Son  of  God,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  He  is 
exalted  far  above  David  and  all  mankind,  and  therefore  was 
rightly  called,  by  David,  his  Lord.  But  this  twofold  relation 
of  the  Messiah  to  their  great  king,  and,  with  it,  the  true 
estimate  of  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  were  not 
in  their  theology.  The  exposition  of  Jesus  might  displease 
the  Rabbis,  but  it  was  heard  with  eager  ears  by  the  multi- 
tude around. 

A  new  scene  now  opened.  Day  after  day,  the  hostility 
of  His  enemies  had  shown  itself  more  fierce,  as  they  found 
it  increasingly  hopeless  to  overcome  Him  by  legitimate 
weapons  or  argument  The  people,  however,  were  more 
friendly,  and  regarded  Him  as,  at  least,  a  prophet^  if  not  the 
Messiah.  He  had  hitherto  maintained  only  a  defen&ve 
attitude,  but  the  clear  purpose  shown  to  put  Him  out  of  the 
way,  made  all  further  reserve  or  caution  useless.  With  the 
calmness  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  the  clearest  statement 
of  His  grounds,  He  proceeded  to  open  a  vigorous  attack, 
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that  the  contrast  between  Himself  and  His  opponents  might  obapj-vi 
be  beyond  question.     Every  one  must  be  enabled  to  judge 
intelligently  on  which  side  he  would  take  his  place.     He 
desired,  henceforth,  only  a  speedy  decision  of  the  struggle. 

He  now,  therefore,  broke  out,  before  the  multitude,  in  a 
last  terrible  denunciation  of  the  moral  and  religious  short- 
comings of  His  adversaries.  These  He  summed  up  under 
the  two  great  heads  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness;  they 
made  a  pretence  and  a  gain  of  religion.  Yet  their  doctrines 
and  decisions  were  substantially  right ;  it  was  their  practice 
He  condemned. 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  said  He,  "have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  seat  of  Moses,  to  continue  his  ofiice  as  law- 
giver, by  explaining  and  teaching  the  Law.^^    They  are  his  »  m«/*ii 
official  successors ;  therefore,  obey  their  decisions.     But  do    JSJ^S^iiti 
not  imitate  their  lives,  for  they  teach  what  they  do  not 
practise.     They  heap  together  their  rules  and  demands,  into 
heavy  burdens,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders,  but  they 
will  not  help  those  whom  they  thus  load  by  so  much  as  the 
touch  of  a  little  finger.     They  shu'k  many  rites  and  forms 
which  they  demand  from  others  as  sacred  duties.     Their 
requirements  are  a  load  on  the  conscience,  which  deadens 
and  destroys  it.     To  exalt  their  order,  they  make  slaves  of 
the  people,  paralyzing  by  their  countless  laws  all  true  virtue, 
freedom,  and  love.     They  act  only  with  an  eye  to  effect ;  to 
be  thought  more  religious  than  others ;  and  reap  considera- 
tion and  profit  from  this  reputation.    They  come  out  to  pray 
in  their  most  pious  robes,  especially  now,  at  the  feast,  and 
wear  phylacteries  of  extra  size  on  their  forehead  and  arm  that 
they  may  be  noticed ;  and  the  very  tassels ^^  hung,  in  honour  »  HMm 
of  the  Law,  at  the  comers  of  their  abbas,  are  larger  thtm    ««*• 
those  of  others.     To  get  honour,  they  strive  for  the  highest 
places  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
court  salutations  in  the  crowded  market-place,   and  the 
Bounding  title,  RabbL     Have  nothing  to  do  with  such  proud 
names,  for  1,  only,  am  your  Rabbi  or  teacher,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.      They  like  to  be  called   'Father,'  but  caU   no 
teacher  on  earth  your  father,  for  one  only  is  your  Father; 
God,  in  Heaven.     And  do  not,  like  them,  be  called  Leaders^ 
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iMAP.LTL  for  you  have  only  one  Leader,  Me,  the  Messiah.  The 
highest  place  among  my  disciples  is  quite  otherwise  obtained 
than  among  them,  for  he  who  seeks  to  be  great  among  you 
can  become  so,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  by  being  the 
servant  of  the  rest.  This  lowliness  is  itself  his  greatnesa 
For  he  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled  at  my  coming, 
and  he  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 

Rising,  as  he  proceeded.  He  now  broke  out  into  a  lofty 
utterance  of  indignation  at  such  principles  and  conduct. 

"  Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  1    Ye  plunder 

the  houses  of  desolate  widows,  left  without  protectors,  and, 

to   hide  your  doings,  make  long  prayers  while   at  such 

Mkttsi.       work  I  ^^      For  you  say  in  your  hypocrisy,  *Long  prayers 

lSSIJ:!?;   ^^^  *  l^^^g  ^ife/  ^^^  some  of  you  boast  that  you  pray  nine 

Bor.H*b.iL  hours  a  day  I^     Believe  me,  you  will  receive  for  all  this  the 

greater  damnation  hereafter. 

"  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors !  Ye  stand 
in  the  gate-way  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  Kingdom 
I  have  come  to  set  up,  and  not  only  do  not  yoiu'selves  enter, 
but  even  close  the  doors  I  have  opened,  that  you  may  keep 
those  from  entering,  who  wish  to  do  so. 

"  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors !  Instead  of 
helping  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  ye  compass 
int  o.  f.  L  sea  and  land  to  make  one  prosely te,^*  that  your  party  may 
profit  by  him,  and,  when  he  is  gained,  what  do  you  make  of 
him  ?  A  son  of  hell,  by  your  example,  two-fold  more  even 
than  you  are  yourselves. 

"  Woe  to  you,  blind  guides,  who  say,  *  If  any  one  swear 
by  the  Temple,  it  is  not  binding;  but  if  he  swear  by  the  gold 
which  belongs  to  the  Temple — the  gilding,  the  golden 
vessels,  or  the  treasure — ^he  is  bound  by  his  oath.'  Fools 
and  blind  1  for  which  is  the  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  Temple 
that  sanctifies  the  gold  ?  You  say,  in  the  same  spirit^  ^  If 
any  one  swear  by  the  altar,  his  oath  is  not  binding  on  him ; 
but  if  he  swear  by  the  gift  that  he  has  laid  on  the  altar,  he 
must  keep  his  oath.*  Fools  and  blind  1  for  which  b  the 
greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifies  the  gift?  He 
who  swears  by  the  altar  swears  by  it,  and  by  all  the  things 
on  It,  and  he  who  swears  by  the  Temple  swears  by  it>  and 
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by  Him  that  dwells  in  it.     And  he  who  swears  by  heaven,    ot^i*^ 
swears  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  Him  who  sits  on  it, 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  I  for  ye  aflfect 
to  be  so  strict  in  observing  the  Law  that  you  pay  a  tenth  to 
the  Temple  of  even  the  sprigs  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin 
in  your  garden  borders,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you 
neglect  the  great  commands  of  the  Law;  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God.  You  ought 
certainly  to  attend  to  the  lighter  demands  of  the  Law,  but 
surely  not  to  leave  the  far  greater  neglected.  Blind  guides, 
who  strain  out  the  gnat  from  the  wine  and  swallow  the 
camel !  Sticklers  for  worthless  trifles,  regardless  of  matters 
of  moment. 

"  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  1  Ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  dish,  but,  within,  they 
are  full  of  robbery  and  incontinence.  Blind  Pharisee,  clean 
first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  dish,  that  the  wine  taste  no 
more  of  plunder  and  lust,  and  that  the  outside  may  not 
only  seem  clean  by  your  washing  it,  but  be  clean,  by  the 
taking  away  of  that  defilement  which  your  life  gives  it,  in 
■pite  of  your  cleansings. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  I  You  are  like 
the  whitewashed  tombs  all  over  the  land— fair  outside,  but 
full  within  of  the  deadliest  uncleanness — ^the  bones  of  men, 
and  aU  corruption.  You  pass  yourselves  off  as  religious^ 
but  in  your  hearts  you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity." 

Over  against  the  eastern  hall  in  which  Jesus  now  stood, 
and  from  which  He  looked  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Kedron,  lay,  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  the  southmost  of  which  is  yet  known  as 
the  Tomb  of  Zechariah.  In  sight  of  these  monuments, 
ranging  His  eyes  from  grave  to  grave.  He  burst  out  afresh — 

•'  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  1  Ye  build 
fine  tombs  over  the  old  prophets,  and  beautify  those  of  the 
saints,  and  say,  *  If  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  would  not  have  taken  part  with  them  in  their  martyrdom 
of  these  holy  men.'  But  when  you  call  them  *your  fathers,' 
you  bear  witness  that  you  are  their  sons — and  you  are,  not 
only  in  natural  descent,  but  in  your  spirit     You  are  of  kin 
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OHARLTL  in  heart  to  the  prophet-murderers  I  Fill  up,  therefore,  th« 
measure  of  iniquity  your  fathers  before  you  filled  in  their  day, 
— ^by  slaying  me  and  those  I  shall  send  to  you  I  Serpents  1 
brood  of  vipers,  for  vipers  your  fathers  were,  and  vipers  are 
ye,  how  can  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  belli  That  ye  may 
not  do  so,  behold,  1  send  to  you  prophet-like  Apostles,  and 
Rabbisy  and  Scribes.  Some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ; 
some  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute 
from  city  to  city — that  on  you,  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
may  come  the  punishment  of  all  the  innocent,  righteous 
blood  shed  on  the  earth ;  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  tc 
that  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  who  was  stoned  by 
«  4at.iB.a.a.  command  of  King  Joash**  in  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
between  the  shrine  and  the  altar.  Believe  me,  all  these 
things  will  come  in  this  generation."  Zechariah,  of  old, 
had  denounced  the  sin  of  Israel,  as  Jesus  had  that  of 
the  priests  and  Rabbis.  "Why  transgress  ye,"  he  had 
asked,  "the  commandments  of  the  Lord?  Ye  cannot 
prosper !  Because  ye  have  forsaken  Jehovah,  He  hath  for- 
•  iohioiLt4.flo.8aken  you."^ 

"  0  Jerusalem  1  Jerusalem,*'  He  continued,  "  that  killcst 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  those  sent  in  love  to  thee ;  how  often 
have  I  desired  to  gather  thy  children,  as  a  hen  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wing,  and  ye  refused  to  come  under 
my  loving  protection,  by  accepting  me  as  the  Messiah. 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  to  you  1  I  go  from  it.  The  time 
of  the  divine  help  and  guard,  over  you  and  your  city, 
which  I  was  sent  to  offer,  is  past. 

"  I  tell  you  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  after  my  death, 
which  is  near  at  hand,  till  I  appear  again  in  my  glory. 
Then,  you  shall  be  only  too  eagerly  willing  to  hail  me  as  the 
Messiah,  though  now  ye  refuse  even  to  let  others  thus  hail 
me.  Then,  when  too  late,  you  will  cry,  as  the  crowds  did 
as  I  entered  your  city,  *  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.' " 

Thus,  the  breach  between  the  Future  and  the  Past  was 
finally  made  complete.  The  whole  hierarchy,  from  the  higli 
priest  its  primate,  to  the  Levite  its  curate,  and  tlie  Rabbi 
its  university  professor  or  tutor,  had  been  denounced  before 
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the  people,  in  language  which  they  must  resent  if  they  oHAP.i.iyi 
were  to  retain  any  authority  at  all.  Either  Jesus,  or  the 
Church  as  it  was,  with  all  its  innumerable  personal  interests, 
must  perish.  It  had  come  to  this,  indeed,  before  this  last 
bdnendous  mdictment  of  the  system,  and  the  certainty  that 
nothing  could  avert  His  being  sacrificed  to  the  fanaticism 
and  vested  interests  arrayed  against  Him,  had  alone  caused 
such  a  protest.  He  had  no  reasons  for  further  reserve.  It 
was  fixed  that  He  must  die  at  their  hands,  and  the  irre- 
concilable opposition  between  the  system  for  the  sake  of 
which  He  was  to  be  martyred,  and  His  own  character  and 
work,  must,  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  be  brought  out  in 
full  contrast,  that  every  one  might  choose  for  himself  for 
which  he  would  decide. 

The  infinite  moral  grandeur  and  purity  of  Jesus,  His  ab- 
solute truth.  His  all-embracing  love,    His  lowly  humility, 
His  sublime  consecration  to  the  will  of  His  Father,  His  in- 
tense moral  earnestness.  His  spirit  of  joyful  self-sacrifice  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  mankind,  shine  out  nowhere 
more  transcendently,  than  when  contrasted,  in  this  parting 
lament,  with  the  wretched  sophistries  and  reverence  for  the 
infinitely  little,  which  marked  the  Rabbinism  He  opposed. 
The  spirit  of  the  market  or  the  booth,  in  religion,  found  no 
sanction  at  His  hands ;  He  would  have  no  huckstering  for 
heaven  by  a  life  of  petty  formalities ;  He  abhorred  all  cant 
and  insincerity,  and  all  trading  with  religion ;   all  striving 
after  mere  outward  success,  for  ulterior  and  unworthy  ends. 
He  would  have  no  divorce  of  religion  from  morality ;  it  wag 
with  Him  a  living  principle  in  the  heart,  not  a  rubric  of  ex- 
ternal acts ;  its  outward  expression  was  a  holy  life,  but  the 
holiness  without  was  only  the  blossoming  of  a  similar  holi- 
ness within.      In  Rabbinism,  on  the  opposite,  there  was 
formal  piety,  with  no  moral  earnestness:  an  absorbing  zeal 
for  artificial  duties,  with  which  the  conscience  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  an  elaborate  multiplication  of  rules  and  rites,  for 
the    express   aim   of  obtaining   the  absolute  spiritual  de- 
pendence of  all,  on  the  teaching  caste.     The  whole  system 
had  been  originated  and  developed  to  its  fulness,  to  be  a 
"hedge**   round  the  Law,  and  thus  secure  fidelity  to  the 
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oKAF^vi.  politico-reli^ous  constitution  of  the  nation,  aLd  its  minutest 
details  were  strenuously  enforced  to  secure  this  end.  Un^ 
questioning  acceptance  of  tradition,  and  the  deepening  and 
extending  of  the  ghostly  influence  of  the  authorities,  were 
the  two  great  points  kept  in  view.  There  were  true  Is- 
raelites, like  Nathanael,  or  Zechariah,  or  Simeon,  or  Joseph^ 
in  spite  of  a  system  thus  lifeless  and  corrupting;  but  it  was 
vain  to  hope  for  anything  but  evil,  in  the  community  at 
large,  under  its  reign.  Insincerity  and  •immorality  in  the 
teachers  of  a  religion  can  only  multiply  and  perpetuate 
themselves  in  their  disciples. 

Tlie  theology  and  hierarchy  of  Judaism  had  become, 
in  fact,  what  Jesus  openly  declared  them — ^whitewashed 
sepulchres — pure  to  the  eye,  but  with  only  death  and  cor- 
ruption within.  They  had  proved  that  they  were  so,  by  re- 
jecting Him,  because  He  demanded  moral  and  religious 
reform.  Wedded  to  the  false  and  immoral,  they  tbXIus 
killed  Him  than  let  Him  lead  them  back  to  God. 

Over  such  a  state  of  things  He  could  only  raise  His  sad 
lamentation  I  Judaism  had  chosen  its  own  way,  and  left 
Htm  to  HiA. 
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CHAPTER  LVn. 

THE  INTEBTAI4 

AFTER  His  terrible  parting  denunciation  of  the  reli^ous  o^ap^to 
leaders  of  the  nation,  Jesus  passed  into  the  great  fore- 
court of  the  women,  fifteen  steps  below  that  of  the  men.  It 
was  a  wide  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  was  open  to  the  people  at  larger 
Popular  assemblies,  indeed,  were  at  times  held  in  it,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  torch-dance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea 
It  was  especially  frequented,  however,  by  both  sexes,  because 
thQ  building  was  there  in  which  the  pious  presented  their 
offerings. 

Jesus  had  sat  down  to  rest,  after  the  multiplied  excite- 
ments of  the  past  hours,  over  against  the  treasury,  where  the 
continuous  stream  of  persons  casting  in  their  money  neces- 
sarily attracted  His  notice.  As  each  came,  He  could  judge 
by  his  appearance  how  much  he  threw  in.  The  poor  could 
only  give  paltry  copper  coins,  but  the  rich  cast  in  gold  and 
silver ;  some,  doubtless,  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God;  others,  because  alms,  in  the  sordid  theology  of  the 
day,  had  their  commercial  value  in  the  future  world. 

Among  others,  came  a  poor  widow,  with  her  two  lepta — 
one-twelfth  of  our  penny  each* — the  smallest  of  copper  coins.  JSSJJJ  JUijJ* 
She  could  not  have  cast  in  less,  for  one  lepton  was  not  re- 
ceived as  an  offering.  The  sight  touched  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
"  Believe  me,"  said  He,  to  those  around,  "  this  poor  woman 
has  cast  in  more  than  any  one,  for  they  have  only  given 
of  their  superfluity,  but  she,  in  her  need — for  she  has 
leas  than  enough — ^has  thrown  in  all  she  had  for  her  day's 
living.*" 

Among  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast^  then  in 
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QgAP.LviL  Jerusalem,  were  many  foreign  proselj^tes.  That  they  should 
have  come  up,  though  heathens  by  birth,  showed  an  earnest 
sincerity,  for  it  exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  even  worse, 
from  their  own  countrymen.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  men 
like  the  centurion  at  Capei^iaum,  or  like  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  were  men  won  over  to  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  to  a 
loyal  respect  for  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament : 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  in  distinction  from  the  proselytes  o£ 
righteousness,  who,  by  circumcision,  had  become,  in  all 
religious  and  social  respects,  Jews.  The  spread  of  a  Jewish 
population  in  all  countries,  and  the  immunities  they 
enjoyed,  had  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of 
Gentiles,  who  were  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  what 
were  called  the  seven  commands  of  Noah — the  avoidance  of 
murder,  bloodshed,  or  robbery:  obedience  to  the  Jewish 
courts  in  matters  of  religion  :  the  rejection  of  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah :  and  to  eat  no  freshly-killed  and 
still  bleeding  flesh.  They  were  received  as  "  the  strangers 
within  the  gate"  of  Israel,  and  could  attend  the  synagogues, 
but  could  not  pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Heathen,  in  the 

PTOMiytM,  iB  Temple.^ 

BiwjliS*  ^^  *'^^^  class,  some  Greeks,  then  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
feast,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  had  heard 
much  of  Jesus:  perhaps  had  seen  Him  and  listened  to  His 
discourses,  and  were  anxious  to  know  Him  personally,  that 
they  might  have  His  personal  counsels.  Too  modest  to 
come  direct,  they  applied  to  Philip,  the  only  Apostle  bearing 
a  Greek  name,  though  Andrew  is  of  Greek  origin.  To 
him  Philip  forthwith  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  the 
two  communicated  it  to  Jesus,  It  filled  His  heart  with 
much -needed  joy,  to  welcome  men  who  must  have  seemed 
to  Him  an  earnest  of  His  future  triumphs,  among  the  great 
heathen  nations.  As  Bengel  says,  "  it  was  the  prelude  of 
the  transition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jew  to  the 
Gentile." 

He  went  out  to  them,  therefore,  to  the  Court  of  the 
Heathen,  and  they,  doubtless,  heard  from  His  lips  the 
counsels  desired.  The  incident  brought  to  His  mind,  with 
fresh  vividness  and  force,  the  nearness  of  His  death,  through 
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wli  ich  His  salvation  was  to  be  brought  to  the  heathen  world  charlto. 
at  large,*  and  His  emotion  broke  forth  in  words,  full  of  *  'jgfii^iiJ: '* 
sublimity. 

"  The  hour  has  come,''  said  He,  lifting  His  face,  as  we 
may  Klieve,  to  heaven,  as  He  spoke — "  the  hour  appointed 
HI  the  counsels  of  my  Father,  from  eternity,  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  enter  into  His  fflory  by  death.*    For  it  must  be  •  oh.  i7.«;56i 

<^       J      J      ^  lPei.Lll 

that  I  die,  that  my  work  may  bear  its  due  fruits — ^as  the 
grain  must  fall  into  the  ground  and  perish,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  the  harvest.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you,  it 
must  be  so.  My  life  remains  limited  and  bound  up  in 
myself,  as  the  life  is  in  the  seed,  till  I  die.  It  cannot,  till 
then,  pass  beyond  me  to  others,  and  multiply.  But  when  I 
die,  I  shall  be  like  the  com,  which,  in  its  death,  imparts  its 
Ufe  to  what  springs  from  it. 

"  As  It  is  needful  for  me  thus  to  die,  to  make  my  work 
triumph,  so,  also,  is  it  for  you,  my  followers,  in  your  own 
case.  He  who  so  loves  his  life  as  not  to  be  willing  to  yield 
it  for  my  kingdom,  will  lose  eternal  life  hereafter ;  but  he 
who,  in  this  world,  cheerfully  gives  up  even  his  life  for  me, 
as  if  he  hated  it  in  comparison  with  loyalty  to  me,  will  gain 
fife  everlasting.  If  any  man  wish  really  to  serve  me,  let  him 
imitate  me  in  my  joyful  readiness  even  to  die ;  and  he  will 
receive,  as  His  reward,  that  where  I  go,  to  the  right  hand 
of  my  Father  in  heaven,  there,  also,  will  he  follow,  and  dwell 
with  me ;  for  if  any  one  thus  truly  and  self-sacrificingly 
serve  me,  my  Father  will  honour  him  by  giving  him  the 
glory  of  the  life  hereafter." 

The  awful  vision  of  the  immediate  future,  meanwhile,  for 
a  moment^  raised  a  shrinking  of  human  weakness.  It  was 
the  foreshadowing  of  Gethsemane. 

"  Now,  is  my  soul  troubled,"  cried  He,  with  a  voice  of 
infinite  sadness.^  In  his  a<][onv  of  souL  He  hesitated  for  a«  joteit  mn 
mom^int,  before  all  through  which  He  had  so  soon  to  pass, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  He  were  even  now  enduring  it  "  What 
mhall  I  say?"  He  added,  as  if  communing  with  Himself; 
"  Shall  I  pray — Father,  save  me  from  the  hour  of  darkness: 
take  this  cup  from  me  ?  No,  let  it  not  be :  all  the  past  has 
been  only  a  progress  towards  it^  that  by  it  I  might  glorify 
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OBAF^TXL  Thy  name  I**  The  momentary  human  shrinking  from  tli€ 
Gross  had  passed  away  as  soon  as  it  had  risen.  The  doud 
that  dimmed  the  clear  heaven  of  His  soid  had  disappeared. 
His  trouble  of  soul  gave  place,  on  the  instant,  to  the 
victorious  consciousness  of  the  great  future  to  flow  from  His 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  Then,  as  if  He  were  repeating  aloud  His  inward 
thought,  He  burst  forth  into  the  word» — "  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name,  as  Thou  hast  purposed,  through  my  death  for 
man.  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God,  and  I  give  myself  np 
to  Thee!" 

Forthwith  came  a  wondrous  attestation,  sealing  the  divine 
authority  of  our  Saviour's  mission  with  the  stamp  of  august 
and  transcendent  glory.  Suddenly  there  sounded  a  voice 
from  the  cloudless  April  sky,  with  a  volume  that  filled  the 
heavens,  so  that  some,  overpowered  by  its  grandeur,  could 
not  think  of  it  as  an  utterance  of  articulate  words,  but 
fancied  that  it  thundered — "I  have  glorified  My  name, 
already,  in  having  sent  Thee,  and  in  all  Thy  sinless  and 
gracious  life,  till  now ;  and  I  slM  glorify  it  again,  by  Thine 
entrance  on  Thy  heavenly  glory  through  the  gates  of  death  I  *" 
^^  It  thunders,"  muttered  some,  whose  souls  were  least 
quick  to  realize  what  had  happened.  ^^No,*'  said  others, 
with  truer  religious  sensibility — "  It  was  an  angel  speaking 
to  Him.  He  is  a  prophet,  at  least;  if  not  the  Messiah  Him- 
self, and  God  speaks,  thus,  to  Him,  by  a  heavenly  messenger/* 
But  the  disciples  around,  and  Jesus  Himself,  knew  whence 
it  came,  and  what  were  the  precbe  words  from  the  excellent 
glory. 

^^You  may  not  understand,*'  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
and  the  crowd*  ^'  whence  this  voice  comes^  and  why  it  b 
sent  It  is  the  voice  of  My  Father  in  heaven,  and  comes, 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours,  to  take  away  your  unbelief 
and  to  strengthen  your  faith.  The  time  presses  for  your 
decision  regarding  me.  Even  now,  tiie  judgment  of  my 
Father  is  being  given  forth,  against  those  who  have  re- 
jected me  as  the  Messiah.  Through  the  victory  of  my 
kingdom,  which  my  death  will  secure,  and  the  spread  of 
my  name  over  the  earth  prodidm,  the  hnpotence  of  my 
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enemies  will  be  shown,  and  their  guilt  before  God  be  cba^iu 
made  clear.  He,  especially,  whom  even  you  call  the  ruler 
of  this  world,  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  God— 
the  prince  of  evil — ^will  feel  the  greatness  of  my  triumph, 
for  his  kingdom  must  yield  to  mine.^  My  death,  as  the '  EiaeimMnfftn 
at<»ement  between  God  and  man,  will  deliver  from  his 
power  and  place  under  my  protection,  as  the  glorified  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  all  who  believe  in  my  name.  Nor  wUl 
that  triumph  cease  as  time  rolb  on :  age  after  age,  till  the 
last  day,  in  ever  wider  sweep,  it  will  subdue  all  things  under 
me,  und  drive  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  the  world. 

"  So  it  shall  be ;  for  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  by 
the  death  of  the  cross,  as  I  know  I  diall  be,  and  thus  paw 
away^  fi^m  the  world  and  return  to  my  Father,  shall  draw 
all  men  to  me ;  for  the  power  of  my  cross  will  be  uni- 
versally felt,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  I  shall  send  from 
the  Father,  will  turn  men's  hearts  to  love  and  serve  me. 
The  prince  of  this  world  has,  in  Me,  his  conqueror;  for  I 
must  reign  till  all  things  are  put  under  my  feet,  and  the 
world  be  won  back  to  God." 

The  people  round,  accustomed  to  speak  freely  with  the 
Rabbis  on  the  subject  of  their  addresses,  had  listened  to  Him 
respectfully,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  His  words  with 
their  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Messiah.^    In  the  Sjniagogue,  •  joiuiit.M 
they  had  heard  passages  read  from  the  Scriptures,  describing 
Him  as  a  priest  for  ever,  and  His  dominion  as  one  which 
should  never  pass  away  or  be  destroyed,  but  stand  for  ever 
and  ever,^  and  had  come  to  expect,  in  consequence,  an  ever-  ^  v».n^4, 
lasting  reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth.     They  were  at  a   »*^ 
loss,  therefore,  to  reconcile  Christ's  use  of  the  name.  Son  of 
Man,  which  they  applied  to  the  Messiah,  with  the  statement 
that,  instead  of  dwelling  on  earth  for  ever,  as  a  king  over  all 
nations.  He  should  suffer  the  shameful  death  of  crucifixioiL 
The  cross  was  already  the  stumbling-block  to  them  it  after- 
wards became  so  widely  to  their  nation. 

**  We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said  they,  "  that  the 
Christ  is  to  live  for  ever,  on  earth.  What  dost  Thou  mean, 
then,  by  saying  that  the  Son  of  Man — a  name  by  which  we 
understand^  the  Christ — must  be  crucified?     Who  is  this 
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oeAPLTn  Son  of  Man  to  whom  Thou  referrest?  What  dost  Thoa 
mean  by  using  this  name,  when  Thou  speakest  so  contt^ary 
to  Scripture  ?  " 

His  time  was  too  short  to  give  a  formal  explanation*  Nor 
would  it  have  been  of  any  effect  in  minds  so  prejudiced,  fur 
the  fullest  explanations  of  after  days  made  no  impression. 
He  chose  rather  to  urge  on  them,  once  more,  the  one  coarse 
in  which  lay  their  eternal  safety.  Standing  at  the  very  dose 
of  His  public  ministrations,  He  threw  into  these  last  words  of 
warning  the  whole  int^isity  and  earnestness  of  EUs  souL 

^^  If  you  wish  to  comprehend  what  I  have  said  about  my 
•  i^hii  ift  being  lifted  up,®  let  me  tell  you  how  all  your  questions  and 
difficulties  about  it  may  be  resolved,  I  shall  be  with  you 
only  a  very  little  longer;  make  right  use  of  that  time  to 
believe  in  me,  the  Light  of  the  World,  as  the  traveller  makes 
use  of  the  last  moments  of  day,  to  reach  safety,  before  dark- 
ness overtake  him.  With  me,  the  light  of  truth,  which  now 
lights  you,  will  be  gone,  and  you  know  that  he  who  walks 
in  darkness  knows  not  what  way  to  go.  While  ye  still  have 
me,  the  Light  of  Men,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may 
receive  illumination  from  it/' 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  He  might  have 
stayed  in  the  Temple  till  it  shut  at  sunset,  then  a  few  minutes 
after  six  in  the  evening*  But  these  were  almost  the  last 
words  He  was  to  speak  as  a  public  teadier.  His  mission  to 
His  nation  was  ended.  There  remained  only  a  brief  interval 
of  communion  with  the  loved  ones  round  Him,  and,  then, 
would  come  the  consummation  of  Calvary.  His  work  was 
over,  except  the  final  and  greatest  act  of  all.  Casting  a  last 
sad  look  of  quenchless  pity  on  all,*  He  turned  away  to  Bethany, 
to  seek  seclusion,  till  the  time  came  for  His  self-sacrifice. 

It  must  have  been  a  solemn  and  well-nigh  overpowering 
moment,  thus  to  bid  fiarewell,  for  ever,  to  the  Temple  of  His 
nation, — the  centre  of  the  old  kingdom  of  God; — for  the 
retrospect  of  His  public  life,  and  the  vision  of  the  future^ 
must  have  risen,  Uke  a  dream,  before  Him.  So  far  as 
apparent  results  went,  He  had  had  little  success,  for,  though 
even  His  bitterest  enemies  were  forced  to  own  His  super- 
natural power,  and  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  instanooa 
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in  which  it  had  been  shown:  though  they  had  seen  His  ob^rlvh 
grand  self-restraint  which  always  exerted  it  for  others,  and 
habitually  ignored  any  personal  end,  either  of  ambition, 
defence,  or  retaliation,  till  they  had  come  to  treat  Him,  not 
only  with  disrespect,  but  even  with  open  violence ;  seculre,  in 
His  infinite  patience  and  humility;  their  prejudices  had 
utterly  blinded  them,  and  they  steadfastly  refiised,  as  a  class, 
to  accept,  in  His  person,  a  Messiah  so  contrary  to  their  gross 
and  ambitious  expectations.  There  were,  indeed,  even  among 
the  chief  rulers  and  priests,  many  who  believed  in  Him,  but 
it  was  only  a  secret  conviction  which  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  own. 

The  threat  of  excommunication  had  been  too  terrible  to 
brave,  and  they  preferred  to  cling  to  their  social  and  civil 
interests,  at  the  cost  of  repressing  their  better  thoughts. 

Once  more,  only,  was  the  pleading  voice  rsdstd.  A  num- 
ber of  those  near  apparently  followed  Him  as  He  retired, 
and  He  could  not  tear  Himself  from  them,  without  a  final 
outburst  of  yearning  desire  for  their  salvation.  Turning 
r<mnd,  and  raising  His  voice  till  the  sound  rang  far  and  wide, 
He  cried — 

"Think  not  that  the  faith  I  demand  in  myself  in  any 
way  lessens  or  takes  from  the  faith  that  is  due  to  God.*  To  •loimia. 
believe  in  me,  and  to  believe  in  God,  are  the  same  thing. 
He  who  has  that  faith  in  me,  which  the  proofs  I  have  given 
of  my  being  sent  from  God  demand,  believes  not  so  much 
in  me  as  in  Him  who  sent  me.  And  thus,  also,  he  who 
looks  on  me  as  that  which  I  have  shown  myself  to  be,  looks 
not  so  much  on  me  as  on  Him  who  sent  me— on  the  Godhead 
of  my  Father  revealed  in  me.  In  Me  ye  have  a  Light.  I 
came  into  the  world  to  enlighten  men,  that  every  one  who 
yields  himself  to  my  guidance,  may  be  as  when  one  walks 
after  a  light,  and  may  no  longer  remain  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sin. 

"  Yet  if  any  one  who  hears  my  words,  refuses  to  believe 
in  Me — let  him  not  think  that  /  shall  inflict  judgment 
on  him  for  his  refusal  The  end  of  my  coming  is  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but,  rather,  to  save  it  from  eternal  ruin. 
He  who  rejects  Me,  My  words^  and  My  deeds,  has  in  his 
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amAt.LrxL  own  breast  a  jadge  that  will  condemn  him  hereafter.  The 
truth  I  have  spoken,  in  the  name  €x£  God,  which  he 
has  refused  to  receiye,  will  condemn  him  in  his  own 
conscience  at  the  last  day,  and  will  condemn  him  also  firom 
the  lips  of  the  Great  Judge.  For  the  words  I  have  spoken 
have  been  no  mere  utterances  of  my  own ;  I  haye  taught 
only  that  which  I  was  commisaoned  by  my  Father  to  speak, 
and  I  know  that  my  teaching,  if  obeyed  and  followed,  secureft 
everlasting  life  to  men.  AU  that  I  say  is  only  what  my 
Father  has  told  me  to  speak  in  His  name.  Therefore,  let  no 
man  think  that  I  speak  anything  but  that  which  my  Father 
has  given  me  to  proclaim.  I  am  He  whom  Crod  hath  sent, 
and  my  words  are  the  words  of  God." 

Nothing  in  these  last  discourses  of  Jesus  had  seemed  more 
strange  and  inexplicable  to  the  Apostles,  than  His  prediction 
HMiK.  of  the  early  destruction  of  Jerusalem, ^^  and  of  the  Temple 
tlii^nVif  itself  As  they  now  passed  with  Him,  through  the  forecourts, 
to  the  outer  gate,  and  down  the  eastern  steps,  to  the  Kedron 
valley ;  overpowered  by  the  vast  magnificence,  which  seemed 
grand  enough  even  for  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  they  could 
not  refrain  from  speaking  to  Him  respecting  His  strange 
and  mysterious  words. 

^^  Master,"  said  they,  ^^  see  what  a  wondrous  structure  this 
is.  What  stones  1  what  buildings  1  what  splendour  1  what 
wealth  I  How  the  whole  Temple  rises,  terrace  above  terrace, 
from  the  great  white  walls,  to  the  Holy  Place,  shining  with 
gold !  and  it  is  not  finished  even  yet  1 " 

The  Temple,  says  Josephus,  was  built  of  white  stones  of 
great  size — ^the  length  of  each  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
feet,  some  even  forty^five  feet, — ^the  thickness  twelve  feet, 
ta.  bdil  ▼.    c^d  the  breadth  eighteen.^^ 

n%/^  "^      ^^^  Jesus  looked  at  all  this  strength,  wealth,  and  magni- 

^ifi^iii.  fi<5ence,  with  very  different  eyes.     To  Him  the  Jewish  theo- 

iwkwtii.  cracy  had  outlived  its  day,  and  had  sunk  into  moral  decre- 

^*"^     pitude  and  approaching  death,  which  the  mere  outward 

splendour  of  its  Temple  could  not  hide.     Israel,  in  rejecting 

Him,  the  Voice  of  God,  calling  it  to  rise  to  new  spiritual 

life,  had  shown  itself  ripe  for  divine  judgment     His  own 

death,  already  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  authoritiea 
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and  DOW  close  at  hand,  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  nation  obap.uh 
and  its  religion.     It  would  be  the  proclamation  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  from  Judaism, 
now  dead  in  forms  and  rites,  to  the  heathen  nations  willing 
to  receive  its  spirit  and  liberty. 

He  knew  that  the  Theocracy  would  ding  to  their  dream  of 
national  independence,  and  the  erection  of  a  mighty  political 
empire  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  inyolved  a  struggle 
between  them  and  Rome,  in  which  their  petty  weakness  must 
inevitably  be  crushed.  Strange  fate  f  the  moment  when 
they  fancied  they  had  secured  themselves  even  from  reform, 
by  the  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  was  that  in  which 
He  whose  death  was  to  ensure  permanence  and  prosperity, 
predicted  their  utter  destruction  I  ^  m  soiMtfni.  w 

"Yes,"  said  Jesus,  in  utter  sadness,  "I  see  all :  they  are 
very  great  buildings,  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  the  day  will 
come  when  there  will  not  be  one  stone  of  them  all  left  on 
another,  not  thrown  down/'^  »  ibittit 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
blossoming  Kedron  Valley,  with  its  gardens  and  stately 
mansions,  a  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Sitting  down  on  a  knoll,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view,  80  full  of  unutterable  thoughts  to  the  Rejected  One, 
the  Apostles  had  Moriah  once  more  before  them  in  its  whole 
glory,  crowned  by  the  marble  Temple,  like  a  mountain  with 
snow. 

In  the  group  around,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and 
Andrew,  sat  nearest  their  Master,  and,  as  they  looked  at 
all  the  splendour  before  them — splendour  so  great  that  it 
was  often  said  that  he  who  had  not  seen  it  had  missed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world—- their  thoughts  still  ran  on  the 
words  in  which  He  had  doomed  it  to  destruction.^*  They  m>^  «>^  „ 
had  heard  Him  say  that  the  nation  would  not  see  Him  again, 
till  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  receive  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  city  and  Temple 
should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Their  only  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
even  yet,  however,  was  that  of  a  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who, 
besides  any  spiritual  benefits  He  might  confer,  would  raise 
Israel  to  world-wide  supremacy.     They  could  not  imagine 
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MASf.MiL  that  the  holy  city,  and  its  Temple,  would  peiifih  before  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  He  must  surely  come  sooner  than 
that,  to  free  Israel  from  subjection  and  inaugurate  its  glory. 
The  destruction  of  the  city,  therefore,  could  not,  they  fancied, 
be  before  the  destruction  of  all  things.  They  would  faui 
know  what  sign,  after  this  catastrophe,  would  precede  His 
glorious  coming  and  the  final  consummation,  if  it  were  to  be 
so ;  that  they  might  recognize  His  advent  when  it  took  place. 
Their  ideas,  in  truth,  were  in  a  hopeless  confusion. 

"Tell  us,  Master,"  said  one  of  the  four  favoured  ones^ 
'^  when  shall  these  things,  of  which  Thou  hast  spoken,  take 
place  ?  And  what  sign  will  there  be  of  Thy  coming,  and  of 
the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  explain  fully,  to  minds  so  filled  with 
preconceived  ideas.  Much  must  happen — His  death,  resur- 
rection, and  departure  from  the  earth,  before  they  could 
acquire  just  conceptions  of  His  kingdom.  Till  then,  it  was 
hopeless  to  remove  their  prejudices.  He,  therefore,  con- 
fined Himself,  as  usual,  to  the  practical,  that  He  might  rouse 
them  to  watchfulness  over  themselves,  and  remove  the  illu- 
rion  that  the  holiness  of  Jerusalem  would  preserve  it,  and 
that  the  Messiah  must  appear  fixst,  to  deliver  the  nation  from 
the  hand  of  the  Romans. 

He  fitly  began  by  warning'  them  against  false  Messiahs. 
"Take  heed,"  sdd  He,  **that  no  impostor  deceive  you,  by 
persuading  you  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  come,  as  you  expect^ 
to  free  the  nation,  and  subdue  the  world,  and  to  spread  the 
Jewish  religion  over  the  earth.  Many  deceivers  will  rise, 
calling  themselves  the  Messiah — sent  from  God  to  deliver 
Israel — ^and  saying  that  the  time  of  this  deliverance  has 
come.  They  will  mblead  many.  Take  care  that  you  go 
not  out  after  them. 

**But,  to  turn  to  your  question— before  the  Temple  is 
destroyed,  you  will  hear  the  terrors  of  wars  near  at  hand, 
and  the  distant  tumult  of  others,  and  you  may  think  that 
they  will  bring  the  end.  But  be  not  alarmed.  They  are 
divinely  appointed,  and  this  may  serve  to  calm  your  minds ; 
but  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple  will  not  take 
place  so  soon.     Nor  must  you  think  that  these  wars  wiU 
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herald  national  deliverance :  instead  of  proclaiming  an  inter-  obap  ltu 
ference  of  God  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  they  mark  the 
beginning  of  His  judgments.  For  nation  will  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  there  will  be 
fieunines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  and  fearful  sights 
in  the  heavens,  here  and  there,  over  the  earth.  Yet,  do  not 
think,  from  these,  that  God  is  about  to  appear  for  the  Jews, 
and  to  send  them  an  earthly  Messiah.  No ;  all  these  arc 
only  the  first  pangs  of  the  coming  sorrow^  Your  Rabbis 
have  told  you  that  such  things  are  signs  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  Messiah,^  but  be  not  deceived. 

^^  Instead  of  peace,  these  things  will  bring  you  evil. 
Once  more,  be  on  your  guard.  I  shall  soon  leave  you,  and 
would  again  warn  you  of  the  dangers  to  you  which  shall 
precede  the  last  catastrophe.  I  have  told  you  often,  what 
perils  and  heavy  trials  await  you,  in  your  founding  and 
spreading  my  Kingdom,  so  different  in  its  spiritual  and  moral 
unworldliness,  from  all  others.  Before  the  end  comes,  men 
will  proceed  to  violence  against  you,  for  my  name's  sake. 
Your  countrymen  will  lay  hands  on  you,  accuse  you,  and 
bring  you  before  the  local  authorities ;  you  will  be  scourged 
in  the  synagogues  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  even 
dragged  before  kings  and  Roman  governors,  that  you  may 
witness  for  Me,  my  Person,  and  my  Work,  before  them. 

"But  let  me  comfort  you,  in  prospect  of  such  trials. 
Never  forget  that  I  will  not  forsake  you  when  you  thus 
suffer  for  my  sake,  and  shall,  myself,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  I  shall  send  to  your  aid,  give  you  words  and  wisdom 
for  your  defence,  when  you  are  before  tribunals.  Be  not 
therefore  anxious,  when  such  persecutions  rise,  for,  in  the 
hour  of  your  trial,  it  wiU  not  be  you  who  speak,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost 

"  Yet,  let  me  not  conceal  from  you  that  they  will  deliver 
you  up  to  every  form  of  suffering,  and  even  kill  you,  and  that 
you  will  be  hated  not  only  by  your  own  nation,  because  you 
proclaim  me  as  the  Messiah,  but  by  all  the  heathen  nations 
as  welL     In  this  world  you  can  look  only  for  tribulation. 

"But  a  greater  trial  awaits  you  than  mere  persecution 
from  without.     The  strife  of  creeds  will   enter  even   the 
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tm  sacred  circie  of  the  family ;  the  &ther  will  give  evidence 
before  the  Courts  against  his  own  child,  the  brother  against 
the  brother,  the  child  against  its  parent,  the  friend  against 
the  friend.  The  fury  of  heathen  and  Jewish  £Euiaticism  will 
feel  no  pity :  the  nearest  blood  will  rage  agunst  its  own,  and 
will  deliver  them  up  to  the  executioner.  And  even  in  yonr 
own  number,'  many  will  renoimoe  their  faith,  under  the 
pressure  of  persecution  and  trial,  and  will  even  betray  and 
deliver  up  their  fellow-Christians  to  the  magistrate,  and  wiU 
bate  those  from  whom  they  have  thus  apostatized.  My  name 
will  indeed  become  a  symbol  of  hatred  and  scorn,  against 
every  one  who  confesses  it  Still  worse,  many  false  Christian 
teachers  will  rise  in  your  own  bosom,  and  will  mislead 
numbers.  And  all  this  spiritual  corruption  will  sap  the 
brotherly  love  and  religious  zeal  of  great  numbers  of  my 
followers,  for  true  Christian  life  cannot  thrive  where  there  is 
moral  decay. 

"  But  he  who  neither  renounces  my  name,  nor  lets  himself 
be  led  astray  by  false  teachers,  but  remains  true  and  loyal  to 
me,  till  the  evil  days  are  over,  will  receive  everlasting  honour 
at  my  final  coming.  Such  good  and  faithful  servants  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  their  reward,  for  nothing  can  befall 
them,  to  hurt  or  lessen,  in  the  least,  their  share  in  the  salva- 
tion my  eternal  Kingdom  will  bring.  As  regards  that,  they 
are  perfectly  safe.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  will  perish,  so  far  as  their  heavenly  hopes  are  con- 
cerned. Their  faithfulness  will  gain  for  them  the  eternal 
life  of  their  souls,  even  should  they  die  as  martyrs  here. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Gospel  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  God  wiH 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  a  testimony 
respecting  me  may  be  given  to  all  nations,  however  they 
may  hate  you.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  come  the  end 
of  this  present  state  of  things — the  old  will  then  pass  away, 
and  the  new  begin.  The  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  wUl 
begin  when  Judaism  has  fallen,  and  heathenism  has  heard 
its  doom. 

"  The  full  spread  of  my  Kingdom  cannot  come  so  long  as 
that  which  it  is  to  displace  still  stands  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Gospel  needs  new  soil,  new  means,  new  powers.     The  old 
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rdligions  are  so  identified  with  the  old  civil  and  political  qMg.Lwi 
life  of  men,  with  their  customs  and  modes  of  thought^ 
that  my  Eangdom  caa  hope  to  fouiui  its  peaceful  reign  only 
after  gr^t  and  terrible  revolutions  and  disturbances.^    The  » ibtt.  m. 
way  will  be  opened  for  it  by  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and    g;^^^^- 
by  the  widespread  judgments  of  God  on  the  world  at  large.    *^"^ 

<<  When,  therefore,  ye  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
it  will  mark  the  be^nning  of  the  end  When  you  see  the 
holy  place  in  ruins,  and  desolation  reigning  there  in  its 
hatefulness,  as  is  spoken  of  in  Daniel,  ^^  let  him  who  is  in  m  Duktsi 
Judea  flee  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  where  he  will  be  safe ;  let 
him  who  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  away  his 
things  from  (he  house,  but  let  him  flee  along  the  flat  roo^  to 
the  town  wall,  and  thus  escape ;  and  let  him  who  is  working 
in  the  field,  where  he  has  no  outer  garmetnt,  not  come  back 
to  his  house  to  get  it,  but  let  him  flee  for  his  life.  But  woe 
to  those  who  are  with  child  in  those  days,  and  cannot  flee^ 
and  to  those  who  have  children  at  the  breast^  and  are  kept 
from  escaping  by  vainly  trying  to  save  them  also.  Pray 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  with  its  rains  and 
storms  and  swollen  torrents,  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  he  who  still  clings  to  Jewish  law  w^iU  think  it  un- 
lawful  to  travel  more  than  two  thousand  cubits.  What^ 
ever  hinders  your  swift  flight  will,  indeed,  be  cause  of  re- 
gret^  for  the  troubles  of  those  days  will  be  great  beyond 
example. 

"  There  will  be  great  distress  in  tlie  land,  and  the  fierce 
wrath  wiU  be  let  loose  on  this  nation.  Its  sons  will  fall 
by  the  sword,  and  be  led  ofi^,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  Jerusalem  will  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the 

0 

heathen,  as  a  captive  is  by  his  conqueror,  till  the  times 
allowed  by  God  to  the  Gentiles,  to  carry  out  thus  His 
avenging  wrath,  be  fulfilled. 

"  And,  indeed,  if  the  number  of  these  evil  days  had  not 
been  shortened,  in  God's  pitying  mercy,  no  flesh  would  be 
saved.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  ones  of  the  King* 
dom  of  the  Messiah,  whom  God  has  determined  to  sav^ 
from  the  calamities  of  these  days  and  preserve  alive,  they 
have  been  shortened. 
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(MJLJtMVL  ^<  But  when  the  Temple  has  been  laid  waste,  and  you  have 
fled  for  your  lives,  false  Messiahs,  and  men  pretending  to  be 
prophets,  and  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  nation 
in  its  affliction,  will  rise,  once  more,  taking  advantage  of 
the  commotion  and  anxiety  of  those  days,  and  will  be  bo 
much  the  more  dangerous.  When  men  say  to  you,  of  any 
of  these,  ^  The  Messiah  has  appeared  here,*  or  ^  He  has  ap- 
peared there,'  do  not  believe  it*  They  will  pretend  to  per- 
form such  great  signs  and  wonders,  that  even  the  chosen 
ones  of  my  Kingdom — ^my  disciples — ^would  be  deceived,  if 
it  were  possible.  I  have  warned  you  of  this  already,  but 
press  on  you  once  more  to  take  heed  to  it  If,  therefore, 
any  one  say  to  you,  ^  Behold,  the  Messiah  is  in  the  wilder- 
ness,' do  not  go  out  with  him,  for  they  draw  their  dupes  to 
the  wilderness  as  a  safe  place  for  mustering  them.  If  any 
say,  ^  Behold,  he  is  in  such  and  such  a  house,  shut  up  in  his 

«  joaAotix.  secret  chambers,'  do  not  believe  it^^  My  visible  and  final 
a  ML  M^''  coming,  respecting  which  you  ask  me,  will  not  be  such  that 
men  need  point  to  this  place,  or  to  that,  to  see  me ;  it  wiU 
be  like  the  lightning,  which  shines  with  instant  splendour 
through  all  the  sky,  and  announces  itself  beyond  mistake. 
For,  from  east  to  west^  the  earth  will,  in  that  day,  be  ripe 
for  the  judgments  of  the  Messiah,  and,  as  the  eagles  gather 
wherever  the  carcase  is,  so  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  minister 
of  divine  wrath,  will  reveal  Himself  to  all  who  have  fallen 
under  (lis  condemnation. 

"  Then,  in  a  future  age — ^Avhen  the  time  of  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  fulfilled — ^when  He  who  has 
prayed  long  and  unfaintingly,  like  the  importunate  widow, 

II  LutoiM.    shall  begin  to  wonder  if  ever  he  will  be  heard  ^® — I  do  not 
say  whether  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third,  or  even  in 

1*  Luke  IS.  n.  the  momins?:  ^'  when  the  bridcCTOom  has  tarried  while  hb 

•»Matt.u.'a.    attendants  wait  longingly  for  him*^ — Avhen  the  unfaithfiil 
servant  has  encouraged  himself  by  the  thought  that  his  lord 

■  iutt.M.«.  delays  his  coming  ^^ — when  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to 

■  Mvk  li.  ift.  all  the  Gentiles  ^'''-— iand  when  the  king  may  be  expected,  at 
•  Lak«  It.  IS.  last,  from  the  &r  country  to  which  he  has  gone  ^ — ^then, 

suddenly,  like  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or  the  destruo- 
•«  iMiahis.f,io.  tion  of  Sodom,  shall  the  words  of  the  prophets  ^  be  verified^ 
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and  earth  and  heaven  be  veiled,  and  darkened,  and  tremble,  ohap.  yru 
before  the  great  coining  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  judgment. 
And  then  shall  they  see  the  sign  of  His  coming,  respecting 
which  you  have  asked — ^the  far-shining  splendour  around 
Ilim,  like  the  sun  in  its  strength — when  He  descends  in  the 
eloads  of  heaven,  with  power  and  with  great  glory.    And 
Ue  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  from  the  midst  of  the  nn- 
utterable  light ;  and  the  great  trumpet  of  God,  which  will 
wake  the  dead,  shall  sound,^^  and  the  angels  will  gather  •  i  oor.  i&  a 
together  around  Him  all  who  axe  His— chosen  of  God  to    "^  *«• 
be  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah — from, 
north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west — over  the  whole  round 
of  the  world     And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  have 
rejected  me  shall  mourn,  when  they  see  me  thus  come  in 
divine  majesty.    And  when  these  wondrous  signs  begin,  then 
lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  eternal  redemption  from  all  the 
afflictions  of  time,  is  at  hand. 

"  When,  therefore,  soon  after  my  departure  from  you,  ye 
see  all  these  wars,  and  hear  all  these  rumours  of  wars  of 
which  I  have  told  you,  know  that  I,  the  Messiah,  am  near 
in  my  first  coming,  as  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  close, 
when  ye  see  the  branches  of  the  fig-tree,  and  all  other  trees^ 
swell,  and  put  forth  their  buds  and  tender  leaves.  For  it  is 
I  who  come,  unseen,  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  as 
I  shalL  in  the  end,  come  visibly  to  judge  all  mankind/'^^  «  MMtM-n 

"Verily  I  say  to  you.  This  generation  of  living  men  shall  LakauM 
not  have  passed  away,  before  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
the  Messiah,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  Israel,  and  to  be 
closed  by  all  these  signs,  has  come;  when  the  old  world  shall 
have  drawn  to  an  end,  and  my  Kingdom — the  new  age  of  the 
world — shall  take  its  place  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Heaven  and  eaith  shall  one  day  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not,  for  all  I  have  told  you  must  happen.  All 
the  signs  I  have  predicted,  as  heralds  of  my  coming  to 
judge  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  will  assuredly  be  seen  by  some 
of  you  now  round  me.  And  my  coming  then,  will  be  the 
revelation  of  my  Kingdom  before  the  world,  and  of  its 
triumph  over  its  Jewish  enemies,  for  my  Kingdom  can 
only,  then,  truly  rise,  when  the  Temple  has  been  destroyed. 
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cauRLTiL  When  it  shall  lie  strewn  in  ruins,  and  desecrated  for  ever  bj 
heathen  soldiery,  the  world  that  is  will  be  seen  to  have 
passed  away.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  old  priesthood 
and  sacrifice,  and  the  earth  will  be  opened  to  the  victory  of 
my  spiritual  reign. 

^^  But  the  exa£t  time  of  the  last  period  of  all,  of  which  I 
have  spoken — ^the  destruction  of  all  things  visible — ^the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  my  return  in  glory,  to  judge 
the  nations,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Even  the  angels  do  not 
know  it)  nor  even  does  the  Son :  it  is  known  to  my  Father 
alone.  This  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my  coming  will 
make  men  secure  and  careless,  as  they  were  In  the  days  of 
Noah.  For  they  went  on,  dreading  no  catastrophe,  eating 
and  drinking,  mairying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  neither 
beUeved  nor  dreamed  that  the  flood  would  really  happen, 
till  it  came,  and  swept  them  all  away.  Like  it,  my  coming 
will  be  so  sudden,  that,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one  shall  be 
taken,  by  the  angels  sent  forth  to  gather  the  saints,  and  the 
other  lefitr— for  they  will  have  no  time  to  flee — and,  of  two 
slave-^ls  at  the  household  mill,  while  they  are  still  grind- 
ing, the  one  shall  be  taken,  in  like  manner,  to  be  with  me, 
and  the  other  left 

^^  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  watch,  lest  at  any  time, 
like  the  people  before  the  flood,  you  give  way  to  sinful 
pleasures  or  indulgences,  or  be  engrossed  in  the  anxieties  of 
life,  so  as  to  be  careless,  and  unprepared  for  my  return,  and 
that  day  come  on  you,  as  the  flood  did  on  them,  unawarea. 
For  it  will  burst  on  all  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  the  snare  flies  over 
»  MMt  H  41.  the  creature  caught  in  its  toils.^ 

MAric  It.  U.  ^ 

LoktsLM.  "Take  heed,  I  repeat,  and  watch:  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  hour  may  strike.  It  will  be  like  the  coming  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  has  left 
hb  house  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and  given  authority 
•  MMttitt.  over  it  to  them — ^to  each  his  own  special  work  ^— and 
has  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  gate  to  watch  for  his 
return.  Watch,  therefore,  like  faithful,  diligent  servants,  for 
ye  know  not  the  hour  when  I,  the  Master  of  the  House, 
shall  come,  whether  it  will  be  in  the  evening,  or  at  mid- 
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nigbty  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning ;  lest,  if  I  come  ohap.lvii 

suddenly,  I  find  you  asleep.     And  what  I  say  to  you,  my 

apostles,  I  say  to  all,  Be  awake  and  watchful  at  all  times, 

that  ye  may  be  able  to  escape  all  the  terrors  of  my  coming, 

by  being  found  faithful,  and  thus  may  be  set  before  me  by 

the  holy  angels,  to  enter  into  my  glory,  and  stand  before 

me,  as  my  servants,  in  my  heavenly  kingdom. 

"  You  know  how  a  householder  would  have  acted  had  he 
known  beforehand  at  what  watch  of  the  night  the  thief 
would  come,  to  plunder  his  goods.  He  would  have  watched, 
and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  into.  There- 
fore, be  ready  at  all  times,  for  the  Son  of  Man  will  come, 
when,  perhaps,  ye  least  expect  Him. 

"  Who  among  you  will  prove  himself  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  ?  He  will  be  like  a  servant  of  him  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  who  took  his  journey  to  a  far  country — ^a  servant 
set  over  the  household  to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season, 
during  his  absence ;  who  faithfully  did  it.  Blessed  Avill  be 
that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he  returns,  shall  find  so 
doing !  Verily  I  say  to  you,  he  will  advance  him  to  a  far 
higher  post,  for  he  will  set  him  not  only  over  the  food  of 
his  household,  but  over  all  his  substance.  And  blessed, 
in  like  manner,  will  he  be  whom  I,  on  my  return,  will  find 
faithful  to  the  charge  committed  to  him  in  my  kingdom  1 

"  But,  if,  instead  of  being  faithful,  you  fail  in  your  duty, 
you  will  be  like  a  servant  of  the  same  master  who  should 
say  in  his  heart,  *  My  Lord  delays  his  coming,*  and  begin 
to  beat  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken,  at  his  master's  cost.  The  lord  of  that  servant  will 
come  in  a  day  when  he  does  not  look  for  him,  and  in  an 
hour  when  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  will  punish  him  to 
the  uttermost,  and  make  him  bear  the  just  fate  of  a  hypocrite. 
Even  so,  the  hypocrite,  in  my  kingdom,  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness.  And,  oh  I  what  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  will  be  there  1  ^^  » ibtt  tiot 

"  In  that  day  of  my  final  coming  it  will  be  as  when,  at  a 
marriage,^  the  maidens  invited   to  play  and  sing  in  the »  moLU. 
marriage  procession,  prepare  to  go  out  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, to  lead  Him  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the 

VOL.  n.  68 
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oRAP^vn.  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  Let  me  suppose  there  wew 
ten  such  maidens, — ^five  wise,  five  foolish.  The  five  foolish 
ones  took  their  lamps  with  them,  to  help  the  display,  and 
lighten  the  path  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they  forgot  to  take 
oil  %vith  them,  besides,  to  refill  the  lamps,  when  they  had 
burned  out  But  the  wise  not  only  took  their  lamps,  but 
oil  in  their  oil  flasks  as  well.  All  the  ten,  thus  differently 
prepared,  went  forth  from  the  home  of  the  bride,  and  waited 
in  a  house,  on  the  way  by  which  the  bridegroom  must 
come,  to  be  ready  to  go  out  and  escort  him,  when  he 
passed  by. 

"  But  he  delayed  so  long  that  they  all  grew  heavy,  and  fell 
asleep.  At  last,  at  midnight,  they  were  suddenly  roused  ; 
for  the  people  in  the  streets  had  heard  the  loud  music  and 
shouts,  and  had  seen  the  light  of  the  lamps  and  torches  of 
the  procession,  afar,  and  ndsed  the  ciy  at  the  doors — *  The 
bridegroom  is  coming,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.*  Then  they 
all  arose,  and  trimmed  each  her  own  lamp,  to  have  it  ready. 
The  foolish  ones  now  found  that  their  lamps  were  going  out^ 
because  the  oil  was  all  burned,  and  asked  the  wise  ones  to 
give  them  of  theirs.  But  they  answered,  *We  cannot 
possibly  do  so,  for  our  oil  would  assuredly  not  suffice  both 
for  ourselves  and  you ;  go,  rather,  to  the  sellers,  and  buy 
for  yourselves.' 

*' While  they  were  away  buying  it,  however,  the  bridegroom 
came,  and  the  five  who  were  ready,  joined  the  procession, 
and  went  in  with  the  bridegroom  to  the  marriage  and  the 
marriage-feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.  After  a  time,  the 
other  five  came,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  %vith  anxious  en- 
treaty— *  Lord,  lord,  open  to  us.'  But  he  answered,  "  I  do 
not  know  you.  You  were  not  among  the  other  maids  of  the 
bride  in  the  procession,  and,  therefore,  you  are  strangers  t<) 
me,  and  ss  such  have  nothing  to  do  at  my  marriage.' 

"  Learn  from  this  parable  that  they  who  patiently  watch 
and  wait,  doing  the  duty  I  have  assigned  them,  till  I  come, 
though  they  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  I 
shall  do  so;  will  have  a  part  in  the  joys  of  my  heavenly 
kingdom.  All  my  followers  will  then  be,  as  it  were,  my 
bride,  and  I  their  bridegroom;  but  those  who  are  not  fcuthfuJ 
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and  true  to  the  end,  -will  be  shut  out  from  the  maxriage-  ohar  zjm 
feast" 

The  Apostles  and  the  others  who  followed  Jesus  had  been 
sitting  long  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  pleasant  slope 
of  Olivet,  listening  to  this  wondrous  discourse,  but  their 
Master's  stay  with  them  was  now  nearly  over,  and  He  was 
as  loath  to  end,  as  they  that  He  should.  He  still  went  on, 
therefore,  and,  next,  repeated  to  them  the  parable  He  had 
before  delivered  near  Jericho — of  the  talents  lent  by  the  Lord 
to  his  servants.  Its  awful  close,  however,  which  represents 
the  unprofitable  servant  as  cast  into  the  outer  darkness,  with 
Its  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  brought  before  Him  all 
the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment,  and  led  Him  to  close  by  a 
picture  of  that  awful  day  unequalled  for  sublimity  by  any 
other,  even  of  His  own  utterances. 

"  The  parable  of  the  talents,  my  beloved,"  said  He,  "  shows 
that  every  one  of  you  must  needs  make  the  utmost  possible 
use,  for  the  interests  of  my  kingdom  in  your  own  own  hearts 
and  among  men,  of  all  the  different  gifts  entrusted  to  you 
by  me,  for  my  service,  according  to  your  respective  abilities. 
For,  at  my  coming,  I  shall  reckon  with  you  all,  and  those  who 
have  been  faithful  to  me  shall  receive  high  rewards  in 
heaven,  but  those  who  have  left  their  gifts,  however  small, 
unused,  will  have  those  gifts  taken  from  them,  and  they 
themselves  will  be  thrust  out  of  my  kingdom." 

He  then  proceeded — in  words  such  as  no  mere  man  could 
ever  dream  of  using — words  which  we  seem  to  hear  spoken 
with  the  light  as  of  other  worlds  shining  from  the  speaker's 
eyes,  and  a  transfiguration  of  His  whole  appearance  to  more 
than  human  majesty. 

"  I  have  told  you  how  I  shall  return  invisibly,  to  earth, 
before  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  Israel,  when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  shall 
be  full ;  and  how,  also,  I  shall  come  again,  in  spiritual  unseen 
presence,  to  be  with  my  servants  in  their  warfare  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  till  my  kingdom  passes  from  victory  to 
victory,  through  succeeding  ages,  and  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  finally  cast  down  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  the  world 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  me,  His  Messiah.*^  »  i*u%  ii.bi 
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0BA3Pj«viL       "  Then  shall  come  that  day  which  I  have  warned  and 

t«  Mftttst.       urged  you  so  earnestly  to  keep  ever  in  mind*^ — ^the  day 

when,  like  the  lord  who  returned  from  the  far  country  to 

reckon  with  his  servants — I,  the  Son  of  Man,  now  poor, 

despised,  with  none  round  me  but  you ;  rejected  by  my 

brethren  of  Israel,  and  in  a  few  hours  to  be  nailed  on  a  crosa 

like  the  meanest  slave;   will  come  again  as  Head  of  the 

great  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  will  then  embrace  all 

nations. 

"The  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  in  this  kingdom, 

•  johiii.M.27.  to  me.  His  Son,'^  and  has  given  me  all  power  in  it,  in  heaven 

« ii»u.8&ia    and  in  earth.**    And  at  that  day  I  shall  come  in  my  glory, 

as  its  Prince  and  Head,  amidst  the  splendours  of  heaven, 

and  wth  all  the  angels  of  God. 

*'  Then  will  I  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  glory ;  as  kings  of 
the  earth  when  they  sit  to  judge;  and  all  nations  shall  be 
"  iiatt.2ui,Ao.  gathered  together  before  me,  by  my  ministering  angels,^ 
and  I  will  separate  them,  one  from  another,  as  you  have 
seen  a  shepherd  separate  the  white  sheep  from  the  black 
goats,  and  I  will  set  the  sheep  on  my  right  hand,  but  the 
goats  on  my  left.* 

"Then,  as  King,  coming  in  the  majesty  of  my  assembled 
Kingdom,  shall  I  say  to  them  on  my  right  hand — *  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth — that  kingdom  which 
Mifait4fc  I  promised  as  the  inheritance  of  the  meek.*®  For  ye  have 
proved  that  ye  have  truly  believed  in  my  name,  by  the  love 
towards  me  and  mine,  which  only  true  faith  can  yield.  For 
I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat :  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  me  to  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  gave  me 
welcome :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.' 

"  Then  shall  the  righteous,  feeling  only  their  shortcomings, 
and  forgetting  their  good  deeds,  think  it  cannot  be  as  I 
have  said.  *  When,  Lord,'  they  shall  ask  me,  *  saw  we  Thee 
hungiy,  and  gave  Thee  maintenance;  or  thirsty,  and  gave 
Thee  to  drink  ?  When  saw  we  Thee  a  stranger,  and  gave 
Thee  welcome ;  or  naked,  and  clothed  Thee  ?  Or  when  saw 
we  Thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  Thee  ? ' 
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"And  I,  the  King,  will  answer  them — *  Verily  I  say  to  chap.  L^n 
you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,  for  my  sake,  to  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  even  the  least  of  them ;  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the 
outcast,  the  persecuted,  the  wretched,  who  believed  in  me, 
and  are  now  round  my  throne — or  to  one  of  the  least  of  all 
my  brethren  of  mankind;  for  the  love  ye  bore  Me,  who  died 
for  them — ^ye  did  it  unto  me.' 

"Then  shall  I  also  say  to  those  on  my  left  hand — *  Depart 
from  me,  accursed,  into  the  everlasting  fire ;  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  but  now  to  be  shared  by  you,  his  ser- 
vants. For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  did  not  give  me  to  eat:  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  did  not  give  me  to  drink:  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  would  not  receive  me :  naked,  and  ye  did 
not  clothe  me :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not  visit  me.' 

"Then  they  will  tr}*^,  vainly,  to  justify  themselves,  by 
pleading  innocence.  *  Lord,*  they  will  say,  *  when  did  we 
see  Thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  Thee  ?  Lord,  we  never 
saw  Thee  thus,  and,  therefore,  have  never  refused  Thee  our 
service.' 

"But  I  will  answer  them — *  Verily  I  say  to  you.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren ; 
whom  you  had  with  you  and  might  have  helped ;  ye  did  it 
not  to  me.  Had  ye  truly,  and  not  in  name  only,  believed  in 
me,  ye  would  have  sho^vn  fruits  of  your  faith,  in  deeds  of 
love  for  my  sake.' 

"  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ; 
but  the  nghteous  into  life  eternaL** 
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CHAPTER  LVIIL 

FAREWELL  TO   FHIEND8. 

oBAP.  Lvm.  TT  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  new  mooii,^  now  rounding  to 
'  SSS^wad-  ^    fulness,  when  the  last  words  had  been  spoken  in  the 
SSufmif  «'3;  Temple,  and  farewell  taken  of  it  for  ever.  Jesus  had  hitherto 
lingered  in  its  courts  till  the  gates  closed,  at  sunset,  after 
the  evening  sacrifice,  but  His  soul  this  day  was  filled  with 
immeasurable  sadness.      Israel  would  not  hear  the  words 
which  alone  could  save  it,  and,  by  its  representatives,  had 
not  only  rejected  and  blasphemed  Him,  but  was,  even  now, 
■  oenamiMtho-  plotting  His  death.*     He  had  left  the  Temple  courts,  there- 
kSSSS*"     fore,  in  the  early  afternoon,  to  spend  some  hours  with  the 
fiSSiiwiSr  ^^*1^  band  of  followers  He  was  so  soon  to  leave.    They  had 
S^itoS?      sat  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  Temple  and 
^SiSier-    *^^  ^^^y-     ^^  ^^^  passed  quietly  and  unheeded  through  the 
winST*'     stream  of  pilgrims  and  citizens,  and  had  been  resting,  diuring 
smiS,»nd     His  long  discourse,  in  the  privacy  of  His  own  circle,  beneath 
SdSi;  ^"^"^  ^^®  ^f  *^^  fig-trees  of  Olivet,  gazing,  with  full  soul,  at  all  He 
fto^^lrio^ir**  had  left  for  ever.     Had  they  known  it,  the  high  priests  and 
*"     **^  rulers  would  have  seen,  in  His  final  abandonment  of  **  His 
Father's   House,"  a  portent    more  awful  than    any  their 
superstitious  fears  were  even  then  noting.     For,  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and,  therefore,  ifi.  the 
very  days  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  it  had  been  seen,  with  un- 
speakable alarm, — if  we  may  trust  the  Talmud — that  the 
hindmost  lamp  of  the  sacred  seven-branched  candlestick,  in 
the  Holy  Place,  one  night  went  out ;  and,  that  the  crimson 
wool  tied  to  the  horns  of  the  scape-goat ;  which  ought  to 
have  turned  white  when  the  atonement  was  made,  had  re- 
mained red  ;   and  "the  lot  of  the  Lord,"  for  the  goat  to  be 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Expiation,  had  come  out  on  the  left 
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hand ;  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  duly  shut  overnight,  had  ohap.  lvhl 
been  found  open  in  the  morninff.'    A  ereneration  later,  it  •  ughttootMot 

*■       ,  O  o  7  Heb.  lL»2fib 

was  to  be  told,  with  pale  lips,  among  the  heathen,  that  when 
the  Temple  was  near  its  fall,  a  more  than  human  voice  had 
l)een  heard  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  crying  "  The  gods  have 
departed,"  and  that  presently,  a  great  sound,  as  of  their 
issuing  forth,  had  been  heard.^  *  rtunu  Hid 

But  the  true  hour  of  Jehovah's  leaving  it,  and  that  for 
ever,  was  when  His  Son  passed  that  afternoon  through  its 
gates,  to  re-enter  them  no  more. 

Rising  after  He  had  ended  His  discourse  on  the  near  and 
distant  future.  He,  who,  a  breath  before,  had  anticipated  the 
hour  when  He  should  come  amidst  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  to 
judge  all  nations ;  attended  by  all  the  angels,  and  robed  in 
the  splendours  of.  the  Godhead ;  was  once  more  the  calm, 
lowly  Teacher  and  Friend,  climbing  the  slope  with  His 
handful  of  followers,  on  the  way  to  the  well-loved  cottage  at 
Bethany. 

As  they  went^  He  once  more  broke  to  those  around  Him 
His  approaching  fate.  "You  know,"  said  He,  "that  after 
two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ap- 
pointed, by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  to  be  delivered 
over  to  His  enemies,  to  be  crucified."  It  was  the  second 
time  He  had  expressly  used  that  word  of  unspeakable  degra- 
dation and  infamy,  to  men  of  His  day — The  Cross.  But 
though  they  heard  it  again,  they  could  not  even  yet  realize 
so  disastrous  an  eclipse  of  their  cherished  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies  were  not  idle.  It  was  now 
Tuesday  evening,  and  nothing  alarming  had  followed  the 
popular  demonstration  of  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  mul- 
titude, indeed,  disappointed  by  seeing  no  signs  of  the  na- 
tional movement  they  had  expected  that  day  to  inaugurate, 
had  lost  their  enthusiasm,  and,  in  many  cases,  grown  even 
hostile.  There  was  less  to  fear  than  the  authorities  had 
apprehended.  Yet,  the  crowd  was  fickle,  and  thousands  of 
Gtdilajans,  the  countrymen  of  Jesus,  were  at  the  feast, 
which  was  always  so  restless  a  time  that  the  Roman  Procu- 
rator kept  a  double  garrison  in  Antonia  while  it  lasted,  and 
himself  exchanged  the  congenial  society  of  Caesarea  for 
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aHAKLvm.  Jerusalem,  with  its  hated  bigotry  and  muffled  treason. 
Even  the  governor-general  of  the  Province  sometimes 
•  J«:  ^^7^-.  indeed  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  be  present*  The  fiery 
S*<uiL»f"  Galilaeans  might  rise  if  Jesus  were  apprehended  during  the 
feast-week,  and  any  tumult  would  be  certain  to  bring  severe 
measures,  at  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  on  the  community  at 
large. 

The  heads  of  the  priesthood  and   of  the  Rabbis,   were 

hence  in  a  difficulty,  and  met  to  consult  on   the   wisest 

course.    The  acting  high  priest,  Joseph,  known  among  the 

BibiiiA,     people  as  "  Caiaphas,"  "the  Oppressor,"^  was  the  soul  of  the 

gSS^'**'"    movement  against  Jesus — ^for  his  memorable  words,  "  Why 

T^|*"Bit    not  this  one  man  die,  rather  than  the  nation  perish  ?^  had 

^^  ^^      first  given  definite  expression  and  formal  sanction,  to  the 

idea  of  putting  him  to  death.     Throwing  all  hb  offidal 

dignity  into  the  plot,  he  put  the  upper  court  of  his  palace, 

in  the  upper  city,  at  the  disposal  of  those  engaged  in  it, 

and  there  they  and  he  met,  to  consult  how  they  might  get 

the  Hated  One  into  their  power  without  the  knowledge  of 

the  people,  in  order  to  hand  Him  over  to  the  Romans  for 

crucifixion,  without  fear  of  a  rescue.    The  meeting  could 

not,  however,  come  to  any  fixed  plan,  for  fear  of  a  popular 

rising.      No  more  could  be   done  than  watch,  and  take 

advantage  of  the  course  of  events. 

While  murder  was  thus  being  discussed  in  the  halls  ot 
the  primate,  peace  and  sax^red  friendship  reigned  in  the 
JgJ^>J{-}{- pleasant  home  at  Bethany.^  The  house  of  Simon,  once  a 
JS^S'ti  leper,  but  cured  by  Jesus;  now  the  abode  of  Martha,  per- 
haps his  widow,  perhaps  his  daughter ;  of  Mary,  her  sister, 
and  of  Lazarus,  so  strangely  brought  back  fi*om  the  unseen 
world — the  one  man  raised  from  the  dead  of  whose  second 
earthly  life  we  know  any  incident — was  a  scene  of  tender 
respect  and  loving  homage.  To  do  Jesus  honour,  the  family 
had  made  a  supper  for  Him,  with  invited  guests,  and 
Lazarus  reclined  with  Him  on  the  table-couch.  The  com- 
pany consisted,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  house- 
hold itself  of  such  as  owed  their  health,  perhaps  their  life, 
or  that  of  some  friend,  to  the  Great  Healer,  and  of  Hia 
immediate  followers. 
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It  was,  in  itself,  a  tender  proof  of  reverent  love,  that,  at  QHAPj.vm 
Buch  a  time,  when  the  life  of  their  guest  was  sought  by  the 
Authorities  of  the  Temple  and  Schools,  and  every  one  was 
required,  on  pain  of  high  displeasure,  to  help  them  to  arrest 
Him,  He  should  have  been  thus  honoured ;  for  Bethany 
was  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  act  might  have  brought 
disaster  on  a  household,  known,  like  that  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  to  the  dominant  class.®  But  a  still  higher  tribute."  Joiinu.» 
was  paid  Him;  touching  and  delicate,  beyond  expression, 
under  the  circumstances.  The  sisters  had  often  pondered 
how  they  could  show  their  gratitude  for  all  He  had  been, 
and  all  that  He  had  done  for  them.  He  had  healed  Simon, 
and  had  given  not  only  him,  but  the  sisters  and  their 
brother,  the  hope  of  Heaven,  by  winning  their  souls  to  Him- 
self, and,  but  now,  He  had  shown  how  truly  He  was  the 
Messiah,^  by  bringing  back  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  They  •  John  ii  n 
knew  that  the  shadows  of  death  were  gathering  over 
their  Mighty  Benefactor  Himself,  for  the  disciples,  doubt- 
less, repeated  to  them  the  depressing  intimations  He  had 
given  them,  Mary  was  left  to  give  their  love  and  gratitude 
expression. 

It  was  common  to  anoint  the  heads  of  the  Rabbis  who 
attended  marriage  feasts,  with  fragrant  oil,  and  special  guests 
were  sometimes  similarly  honoured.  Jesus  Himself,  at  an 
earlier  date,  had  had  even  His  feet  anointed  by  a  grateful 
penitent,  who  had,  besides,  washed  them  with  her  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  flowing  loose,  in  selP-forget- 
fulness.  But  now,  Mary  outdid  all  former  honour  paid 
Him.  The  costliest  anointing  oU  of  antiquity  was  the 
pure  spikenard,  drawn  from  an  Indian  plant,  and  exposed 
In  flasks  of  alabaster  for  sale  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  where  it  fetched  a  price  that  put  it  beyond  any  but 
the  wealthy. 

Of  this  Mary  had  bought  a  flask,  containing  about 
twelve  ounces  weight,  and  now,  coming  behind  the  guests 
as  they  reclined,  opened  the  seal,  and  poured  some  of  the 
perfume,  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
drying  them,  presently,  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  like  her 
predecessor.      She  had  rendered  a  tribute  than  which  she 
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3HAP.  LviiL  could  have  given  no  higher  to  a  King ;  but  it  was  a  worthy 
symbol  of  the  rightful  devotion  of  all  we  have  and 
are,  to  Christ,  and,  as  such,  was  lovingly  accepted  by 
Him.  The  act,  however,  raised  diflferent  thoughts  in  some 
of  the  narrow  minds  around.  As  the  fragrant  odours 
filled  the  room,  voices  were  heard  muttering  that  such 
lavish  expense  for  such  an  object  was  wrong.  "This 
ointment,"  said  one,  "should  have  been  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  *  and  given  to  the  poor.  That  would  have 
been  a  worthy  act ;  but  this  1"     It  was  Judas  Iscariot. 

With  that  perfect  gentleness  and  repose  which  He  always 
showed  in  such  circumstances,  the  answer  of  Jesus  showed 
no  resentment,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any,  but  yet  must 
have  carried  joy  to  the  tender  heart  that  had  felt  her 
highest  offering  too  little  to  bestow  on  such  a  guest. 

"  Why  do  you  blame  and  trouble  her  ?"  said  He  to  the 
company,  especially  to  Judas.  "Let  her  alone.  It  is  a 
good  deed  she  has  done  in  my  honour.  You  have  the  poor 
with  you  always,  and  you  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of 
showing  kindness  to  them,  if  you  wish.  But  you  have  not 
me  always  with  you.  Mary,  as  if  she  knew  I  was  soon  to 
die,  has  chosen  the  strongest  way  she  could  of  showing  ho\9 
much  she  loved  me.  She  has  done  for  me,  as  her  Teacher, 
Messiah,  and  Friend,  while  I  still  live,  what  she  would 
soon  have  had  to  do  to  my  dead  body — she  has  embalmed 
me  for  the  grave.  What  remains  will  do  for  the  day  of  m^ 
burial.  I  tell  you,  wherever  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  what  she  has  done  will  also  be  told  for  a 
memorial  of  her." 

Judas,  the  only  southern  Jew  among  the  Twelve — ^the 
only  man  brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple — must  have  listened  to  such  praise  of  an  act  so 
hateful  to  him  with  the  bitterest  feelings.  He  had  been 
with  Jesus  at  least  from  the  first  appointment  of  the 
Apostles,  and  must,  even  then,  have  been  conspicuous  as  a 
disciple.  The  good  seed  of  Christ's  words  had  sprung  up 
in  those  early  days  in  his  heart,  as  in  those  of  the  others ; 
but  the  evil,  also,  small  and  unnoticed,  perhaps,  at  first,  had 
been  let  spring  up  erelong,   and  it   had  grown   to  rank 
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Strength  that  slowly  choked  all  else.  Like  all  his  brethren,  ohap^-viu 
he  had  cherished  gross  and  selfish  views  of  the  prospects  to 
be  opened  for  them  by  their  Master.  If  some  of  them  were 
to  be  the  high  officials  in  the  expected  World-Monarchy, 
he  had  trusted  to  get,  at  least,  some  post ;  profitable,  if 
less  splendid.  Indeed,  the  lowest  dignity  promised  incon- 
ceivable honour,  for  were  not  aU  the  Twelve  to  sit  on  thrones 
to  judge  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel?  In  the  minds  of  the 
others,  the  dream  was  loyally  subordinated  to  love  and  duty 
to  the  Master :  in  his,  self  seized  and  held,  abidingly,  the 
first  place.  The  mildew  of  his  soid  had  spread  apaca 
Trusted  with  the  common  purse  of  the  brotherhood,  into 
which  passed  the  gifts  of  friends,  to  meet  the  humble 
expenses  of  each  day,  the  honour,  sought  at  first,  perhaps  in 
all  uprightness,  became  a  fatal  snare.  His  religion  withered 
apace.  Once  a  disciple  from  honest  anxiety,  he  continued 
one,  in  outward  form,  as  an  adventurer.  Gain  became  a 
passion  with  him,  till,  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  Master, 
he  embezzled,  as  treasurer,  the  petty  funds  in  his  hands. 

The  entry  to  Jerusalem  had  kindled  his  hopes,  after  many 
chagrins  and  disappointments,  for  the  popular  excitement 
promised  to  force  on  Jesus  the  part  of  a  National  Messiah, 
But,  blind,  as  he  must  have  thought  Him,  to  His  own 
interest.  He  had  made  no  use  of  the  splendid  opportunity. 
Instead  of  allying  Himself  with  the  dignitaries  of  Judaism, 
and  inaugurating  a  mighty  Jewish  uprising,  with  high 
priests  and  chief  Rabbis  as  His  supporters.  He  had  assailed 
both  Temple  and  School,  and  proceeded  to  open  rupture 
with  them.  Instead  of  a  crown,  He  had  spoken  of  a  cross : 
instead  of  honours  for  His  followers.  He  had  foretold 
persecutions  and  martyrdom.  To  the  mean  and  sordid 
heart  of  Judas,  the  bounty  of  Mary  had  sufficed  to  kindle 
gmouyering  resentment  and  disloyalty  to  a  flame.  If  ruin 
were  certain,  he  would  profit,  if  he  could,  before  all  was 
over.  If  Jesus  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
he  might  as  well  get  money  by  what  was  unavoidable.  Had 
not  He,  argued  the  diseased  spirit,  disappointed  him :  led 
him  about,  for  years,  in  hopes  of  gain  in  the  end :  and  had 
He  uotj  now,  told  him  that  the  only  inheritance  he  could 
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cHAPjA'nt  expect  was  poverty  and  suffering?     He  would  go  to  the 
high  priests,  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

Stealing  out,  therefore,  with  guilty  thoughts,  from  the 
quiet  cottage,  perhaps  when  they  and  Bethany  had  sunk 
in  sleep : — unmoved  by  the  divine  love  and  purity  of  his 
Master ;  forgetful,  in  the  blindness  of  his  evil  excitement,  of 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  through  the  last  three  eventful 
years,  he  made  his  way,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  the 
Temple.  The  watch  was  at  its  post  at  the  gates,  and  on  its 
rounds,  but  Judas  found  means  to  reveal  his  object  to  the 
captain  in  charge,  and  was  admitted.  The  officers  hastily 
gathered  round  to  learn  why  the  stranger  thus  disturbed  the 
night  "  I  come  to  betray  Jesus  of  Nazareth,*'  muttered 
Judas.  **He  had  better  be  taken  to  the  chief  priests," 
replied  those  round.  Some  of  the  council  were  hastily 
summoned  forthwith,  and  received  his  overtures  with  a 
joy  that  brightened  their  faces,  even  by  the  dull  light  of  the 
night-lamps, — for  it  was  clear  that  a  cause  so  righteous  as 
as  that  of  the  Galitean,  could  never  give  them  open  and 
honest  grounds  for  His  arrest  Treason  must  come  to  their 
aid,  from  within.  So  they  bargained  with  him;  meanly 
enough,  indeed ;  for  they  offered  for  his  villany,  if  successful, 

•  Jos.  AM.  fu.  only  thirty  shekels  of  the  Sanctuary, ^^ — the  price  of  a  slave. 

^•<LMoh.    But  the  covetousness  of  an  Oriental  was  fascinated  even  by 

so  paltry  a  bribe.    He  sold  himself  as  their  tool,  and  from 

that  time  sought  a  good  opportunity  to  betray  Jesus,  when 

the  people  were  not  round  Him. 

u  wiKiMeday  Thc  ncxt  day,^^  our  Thursday,  was  the  fourteenth  ol 
Thiirtd*y»t  Nisan — the  day  on  which  all  labour  ceased.  All  leaven  had 
oTiSlaTith.)  heen  removed  from  every  house  before  noon,  in  preparation 
for  the  Passover  in  the  evening.  Towards  sunset,  the  Pass- 
over lamb  was  killed  in  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple,  by  any 
one  chosen  to  do  so,  and  the  blood  and  fat  burned  on  the 
altar  as  an  offering  to  God.  The  rest  supplied  the  materials 
for  the  feast,  an  hour  or  two  later,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  day,  at  sunset.  The  fourteenth  was,  therefore,  veiy 
busy  for  the  whole  of  Jerusalem ;  for  both  it ;  the  villages 
round  it,  and  the  open  country,  were  filled  with  countless 
thousands,  all  intent  on  the  same  observanci  r:. 
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The  Passover  ^^  had  been  founded  to  commemorate  the  ohapxviij. 
departure  from    Egypt,  but  its  time  permitted  the  union "  n^^Js'^MErk 
with  it  of  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  to  celebrate  the  opening    Lnk^*" 
harvest^  and  it  was  also  called,  from  rites  connected  Avith  it,     " 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  ^*  »  Buitorr, 

We  are  not  told  how  Jesus  spent  Wednesday,  for  the    «■• 
supper  in  the  home  at  Bethany  was  on  Tuesday  evening. 
He  apparently  stayed  in  privacy,  awaiting  the  coming  day. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  disciples,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  He  would  celebrate  the  feast  ^vith  them,  came  to  Him 
early  to  receive  instructions.  Would  He  keep  it,  as  He  legally 
might,  in  Bethany,  for  the  village  was  counted  by  the 
Rabbis  part  of  Jerusalem,  for  religious  usages ;  and  the  lamb 
might  be  eaten  in  Bethany,  though  it  must  be  killed  at 
the  Temple.^*  It  had  already  been  bought  on  the  tenth  "  Ufhtfoo^ 
Nisan,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Law,^^  for  though  the"  Biod.19.8 
strict  enforcement  of  this  command  was  not  maintained, 
Jesus  was  careful  to  fulfil  all  the  innocent  duties  pre- 
scribed. 

No  doubt  the  disciples  expected  that  Bethany  would  be 
chosen,  for  He  had  solemnly  turned  away  from  Jerusalem, 
two  days  before,  and  to  go  thither  again  would  be  to  put 
Himself  in  the  power  of  His  enemies.  But  He  had  resolved 
to  visit  thg  city  so  dear  to  Him  once  more.  It  was  the 
place  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  feast,  and  He  would  thei^ 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  multitudes,  as  Himself  a  son 
of  Israel.  He  wished,  also,  to  throw  a  greater  sacredness 
over  the  institution  He  designed  to  inaugurate  that  night,  as 
the  equivalent  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Passover 
in  the  Old.  It  was  weU  to  link  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Temple,  under  whose 
shadow ;  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  in  whose  bounds ;  and 
the  gathering  of  Israel,  in  whose  midst,  it  was  founded. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  Peter  and  John,  His  usual  messen- 
gers, He  told  them  to  go  and  prepare  the  Passover,  that  He 
and  the  Twelve  might  eat  it  together.  "  On  entering  the 
city,''  said  He,  "  you  will  meet  a  man  bearing  an  earthen 
jar  of  water ;  follow  him  into  the  house  he  enters,  ask  for  the 
master,  and  say,  *  The  Teacher  told  us  to  ask  you  "  Where 


in  loc 
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cflAP.Lvm.  is  the  room  intended  for  me,  in  which  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  my  disciples  ?" '  And  he  will  himself  show  you  his  guest- 
chamber,  on  the  upper  floor,  provided  with  couches,  read} 
for  us.    Get  the  supper  prepared  for  us  there." 

The  two  started  at  once,  and  found  everj-thing  as  Jesus 

had  said,  and  by  evening  all  was  in  readiness  to  receive  Him 

and  the  Ten.     Who  it  was  -that  thus  entertained  Him  is 

••AotBiiii.    not  told  us.    It  may  have  been  John  Mark,^^  or,  perhaps, 

L^jesu.   Joseph  of  Arimathea.  the  early  scholar,  and  the  friend  after 

Kwdd,*iioe.  death.     The  Gospels  do  not  say,  and  even  tradition  is  silent. 

Universal  hospitality  prevailed  in  tliis  matter,  and  the  only 

recompense  that  could  be  given  was  the  skin  of  the  paschal 

•  Atb-jom.     lamb,  and  the  earthen  dishes  used  at  the  meal.^^    Not  fewer 

1-2.  L    Hegill.    ,  ,  «  ,        . 

2«-i-  than  ten,  but  often  as  many  as  twenty — enough,  in  any 

case,  to  consume  the  entire  lamb — could  sit  down  together, 
but  Jesus  wished  to  have  none  but  His  closest  circle  with 
Him,  that  He  might  bid   them   a  final,  tender  farewell 

•  y«^^  Women  were  not  commonly  present,^®  and,  indeed,  were 
excluded  by  many ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  evening  was 
designed  as  a  time  of  deepest  communion  with  the  trusted 
Twelve  alone,  and,  hence,  neither  the  outer  circle  of  disciples, 
nor  the  ministering  women  who  had  lovingly  followed  Him 
from  Galilee,  were  invited. 

Peter  and  John  had  had  much  to  do  beforehand.  It  may 
be,  the  lamb  was  yet  to  be  bought,  that  morning,  for  its 
purchase  on  the  tenth  had  fallen  rather  out  of  use.  They 
had  to  choose,  from  the  countless  pens  in  which  the  victims 
were  offered  for  sale,  a  male  lamb,  of  a  year  old,  Avithout 
blemish  of  any  kind.  In  Galilee,  no  secular  work  was  done 
all  day,  but,  at  Jerusalem,  it  ceased  only  at  noon.  About 
two,  the  blast  of  horns  announced  that  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  the  Temple  were  ready,  and  the  gates  of  the 
inner  courts  were  opened,  that  all  might  bring  their  lambs 
for  examination,  and  might  satisfy  the  priests  as  to  the 
number  intending  to  consume  each.  Forthwith,  the  long 
lines  of  household  fathers,  servants,  disciphs  of  the  Rabbis, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  two  deputed  by  Jesus,  pressed 
across  the  court  of  the  men,  which  was  gaily  tapestried 
and  adorned,  to  the   gate  of  the  priests*  court;  the  lamb 
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on  their  shoulders,  with  a  knife  stuck  in  the  wool,  or  tied  oHAP^vm 
to  the  horn. 

About  half-past  two,  the  evening  oflFering  was  killed,  and 
about  an  hour  after,  it  was  laid  on  the  great  altar.  Forth- 
with, three  blasts  of  the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  and  the 
choral  singing  of  the  great  Hallel  by  the  Levites,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Passover  lambs,  which  had  to 
l)e  finished  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five.  As  many 
offerers  were  admitted  as  the  courts  would  hold,  and  then 
the  gates  were  shut.  Heads  of  families,  or  servants  deputed 
by  them,  killed  the  lambs,  and  the  priests,  in  two  long  rows, 
^vith  great  silver  and  gold  vessels  of  curious  shape,  caught 
the  blood,  and  passed  it  to  others  behind,  till  it  reached  the 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  poured  out.^^  The  victims,  »  ii««ititwj»  ti 
hung  on  the  iron  hooks  of  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  courts, 
or  on  a  stick  between  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  were  then 
skinned,  and  cut  open ;  the  tail,  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  and 
liver,  set  apart  for  the  altar ;  the  rest  wrapped  in  the  skin, 
and  carried  home  from  the  Temple,  towards  evening.  Aa 
the  new  day  opened,  at  sunset,  the  carcass  waa  trussed  for 
roasting,  with  two  skewers  of  pomegranate  wood,  so  that 
they  formed  a  cross  in  the  lamb.  It  was  then  put  in  an 
earthen  oven  of  a  special  kind,  resting,  without  bottom,  on 
the  ground,  and  was  roasted  in  the  earth.  The  feast  could 
begin  immediately  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the 
appearing  of  the  stars,  on  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  of 
Nisan,  which  was  proclaimed  by  new  trumpet  blasts  from 
the  Temple.2^  *  fo%?k!*' 

Judas  had  stolen  back  to  Bethany  before  daylight,  that  ow  %%  twa 
his  absence  might  not  be  missed,  and,  after  another  day's  ohiiihTiM* 
bitter  hypocrisy,  under  the  burning  eyes  of  his  Mast<5r,  fol- 
lowed Him,  with  the  other  Apostles,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
evening.  They  must  have  breathed  heavily  in  the  troubled 
air,  for  presentiments  of  unknown  dangers  filled  every  heart. 
They  still  clung  to  their  old  dream  of  a  visible  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  under  their  Master,  but  their  spirits  must  have 
sunk  within  them  as  they  passed  through  the  vast  multi- 
tudes, wholly  absorbed  in  the  approaching  feast,  with  no 
sign  of  preparation  for  a  national  Messianic  movement;  and 
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oBARLvm.  along  the  illuminated  streets,  in  which  no  one  took  notice 
of  them.  That  the  hierarchy  had  denoimced  Jesus,  was, 
itself,  enough  to  fill  their  simple  minds  with  dismay,  for  its 
splendour  and  power  seemed  reflected  in  the  millions  assGm« 
bled  from  the  whole  world,  to  honour  the  faith  and  the 
Temple,  of  which  they  were  the  public  representatives.  And 
was  not  the  tiara  worn  by  a  fierce  Sadducee  ?  were  not  the 
governing  families  exclusively  of  this  cruel  and  inhuman 
party  ?  As  they  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  gleaming  lights,  its  marble  bastions,  and  its  imme- 
morial traditions,  they  must  have  felt,  that,  unless  Jesus 
chose  at  last  to  do  what  He  had  never  yet  done,  even  for 
a  moment — unless  He  used  His  supernatural  power  in  self- 
defence,  and  for  self-aggrandisement,  they  were  hopelessly 
lost. 

To  Jesus  Himself  the  moment  was  unspeakably  solemn. 
His  scarcely  founded  Kingdom  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  severest  trial  The  temporary  and  earthly  in  it  were  to 
be  violently  separated,  for  ever,  from  the  heavenly  and 
eternal.  All  hopes  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  His  followers,  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  He, 
the  visible  Head  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  apprehended,  dis- 
honoured, and  crucified.  The  thoughts  of  His  disciples  were 
to  be  raised  from  the  idea  of  a  present,  incarnate  Messiah, 
to  a  Messiah  in  heaven  ;  to  appear,  henceforth,  no  more,  but 
by  His  return  from  the  invisible  world.  To  be  true  to  Him, 
meant,  from  this  time,  the  realization  of  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion as  yet  unattained  by  even  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Twelve. 

But  Christ  was  in  no  degree  turned  aside,  or  paralyzed 
in  His  resolution,  by  such  dangers.  While  in  no  sense 
courting  death,  and  even  wishful,  if  it  pleased  His  Father 
to  escape  its  attendant  horrors,  He  moved  towards  the 
appointed  and  foreseen  end,  with  sublime  self-possession,  and 
holy  peace  of  soul,  recognizing  all  that  yet  remained  for 
Him  to  do,  and  doing  it  with  a  divine  serenity.  His  bear- 
ing to  the  great  world,  to  the  last ;  His  action  and  His  self- 
restraint^  are,  alike,  wonderful ;  but  it  must  strike  us  still 
more,  as  we  observe  it  closely,  how  He  bore  Himrelf  in 
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the  circle  of  His  chosen   ones  as  the  catastrophe  pressed  chap.  LYia 
nearer  and  nearer. 

When  the  Twelve,  with  their  Master,  had  entered  the 
room,  to  take  their  places  on  the  cushions,  for  the  meal,^^ »  Matt  lei  w. 
the  greatness  of  the  change  yet  to  be  wrought  on  their    ^^^^ 
minds  was  once  more  strikingly  shown.     In  spite  of  all  He    '"*>»"•  i-« 
had  said,  the  question  of  precedence  was  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts. 

As  the  head  of  the  group,  Jesus  naturally  took  the  first 
place  on  the  highest  couch — the  outermost,  oa  the  right 
of  the  hollow  square ; — His  face  towards  the  second  place ; 

Middle  Coach. 
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His  feet  outwards.  Resting  His  left  elbow  and  side  on  a  •'***»«»o»-" 
cushion  the  whole  breadth  of  the  couch,  His  right  hand 
was  thus  free,  while  the  Apostle  next  Him  reclined  so  that 
His  head  lay,  as  it  were,  in  His  Master's  bosom«  It  had 
been  the  custom,  in  ancient  times,  to  eat  the  Passover  stand- 
ing, but  the  Rabbis  had  changed  it  for  the  Gentile  practice 
of  reclining.  It  was  like  slaves,  they  said,  to  eat  standing, 
and  as  Israel  was  not  a  race  of  slaves  but  of  free  men,  they 
should  eat  the  feast  reclining;  a  flattery  so  pleasing  to  Jewish 
pride  that  even  the  poorest  adopted  the  new  mode.^^ 

But  this  Jewish  pride  in  the  Apostles,  made  still  more 
fierce  by  selfish  ambition,  in  prospect  of  the  political  glory 
they  still  perversely  hoped  for,  could  ill  brook  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  others.     It  was  a  grave  matter  for  them, 
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FLvra.  SB  for  the  Pharisees,  who  should  have  the  higher  seats,  fop, 
in  their  delusion,  they  assumed  that  it  might  affect  theii 
future  position  in  the  Messianic  State,  to  be  founded,  as 
they  dreamed,  presently.  So  the  strife  that  had  broken  out 
on  the  other  side  of  Jericho,  once  more  distressed  their 
Master,  and  He  could  only  still  it  by  repeating  the  keen 
rebuke  He  then  gave  them.  "  In  my  kingdom,"  said  He, 
"  to  be  humble  is  to  be  great :  the  lowliest  is^  in  it,  the 
highest"  No  more  was  needed ;  the  struggle,  now,  would 
rather  be  for  the  lowest  place. 

But  He  did  not  confine  Himself  to  words.  Rising  from 
the  couch,  when  the  supper  was  just  about  to  begin,**  and 
girding  Himself  with  a  towel,  like  a  slave,  after  laying  aside 
His  upper  garments,  He  poured  water  into  a  basin,  and 
began  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  Pride  and  selfish 
ambition  could  not  be  more  strikingly  and  touchingly 
reproved,  than  by  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  one  who  knew 
that  He  had  had  all  things  given  into  His  hands  by  God 
His  Father,  and  that  He  had  come  forth  from  Him,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  Him.  No  greater  probf  could  be  shown 
of  His  love,  than  that  such  an  act  of  humility  should  be  its 
natural  expression.  Had  they  all  been  true-hearted,  it  would 
have  been  amazing  in  one  so  transcendently  above  them, 
but  it  was  still  more  so,  when  He  knew  that  one  of  them 
was  already  a  traitor.  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  the  Son 
of  God,  the  future  judge  of  the  world,  the  Messiah  in  whose 
gift  were  the  honours  of  heaven,  and  whose  voice  was  to 
raise  the  dead,  and  they  were  simple  Galilasan  fishermen. 
There  could  be  no  commentary  on  His  demand  for  lowliness, 
as  the  true  ground  of  advancement  in  His  kingdom,  more 
vivid  than  His  voluntarily  performing  the  lowliest  act  of 
personal  service  to  them  all. 

He  seems  to  have  begun  with  Simon  Peter,  His  chief 
Apostle,  but  the  warm  heart  and  the  impulsive  nature  of  the 
rock-like  man  shrank  from  letting  his  Master  humble  Him- 
self thus.  **  Lord,"  said  he,  "  dost  T/wu  wash  my  feet  I"  He 
had  not  realized  the  meaning  of  an  act  intended  as  symbo- 
lical. "What  I  do,"  replied  Jesus,  '^thouunderstandestnot 
now,  but  wilt  know  hereafter."    **  Thtm  sbalt  never  wash  wjf 
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feet,  Lord,"  reiterated  the  Apostle.     "  If  I  do  not  wash  thee,"  ohap^lvui 

said  Jesus,  "  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."     **  Lord,  if  that  be 

the  case,"  broke  out  Peter,  "wash  not  my  feet  only,  but 

my  hands  and  my  head."      "It   is  not  necessary,"  said 

Jesus.      "He  who,  according  to  Jewish  ways,  has  taken 

a  bath  before  his  meal,  needs  no  more  than  to  cleanse  the 

dust  from  his  feet,  which  has  clung  to  them  on  the  way 

from  the  bath.     Except  this,  he  is  clean,  and  it  is  the  same 

with  you,  except  him  who  intends  to  betray  me.     By  my 

word,  which  I  have  spoken  to  you,  and  the  faith  waked  in 

you  by  it,^*  you  are  already  clean  in  the  sense  I  mean — MaiLU8;a.u 

right  in  the  desire  of  your  heart  towards  me.     Yet,  though 

thus  clean,  the  dust  of  earth  still  clings  to  you  in  part,  and 

makes  a  last  washing  needful."    The  hour  was  at  hand  for 

this  last  crowning  act  of  love — the  shedding  His  blood  for 

them  for  the  remission  of  their  sins — and  He  would  now 


prepare  them  for  it  by  this  tender  symbol,^  for  it  taught  not »  Art 
only  humility,  but  that  He  alone  could  take  away  sin.  vmjm 

Having  washed  their  feet  and  resumed  His  garments,  He 
once  more  took  His  place  on  the  couch. 

"  Do  you  know,"  He  asked,  as  He  did  so,  "  the  meaning  of 
what  I  have  now  done  to  you  ?  You  call  me  Teacher  and 
Lord,  and  you  are  right,  for  I  am  both.  Learn,  then,  that, 
if  I,  your  Master  and  Lord,  wash  your  feet,  you,  also,  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet,  for  I  have  done  this  as  an  example 
to  you,  that  you  should  do  to  each  other  as  I  have  done  to 
you.  You  know,  and  I  would  have  you  remember  it,  that 
a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  nor  an  apostle  than 
He  who  sent  him  forth,  so  that  you  may  well  imitate  me, 
your  superior,  in  my  humility.  If  you  understand  what  I 
say,  it  will  be  well  for  you  if  you  act  on  my  teaching.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  speak  of  you  all.  I  know  your  characters  and 
hearts,  but  all  has  happened  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  vnll^ 
for  the  Scripture  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  says,  *  He 
that  eats  bread  with  me,  craftily  lifts  up  his  heel  against  me ;' 
to  trip  and  overthrow  me. *•  I  tell  you  before  it  happen,  •  pit  iLt 
that,  when  it  does  take  place,  you  may  believe  that  I  am 
indeed  the  Messiah,  and  that  no  other  is  to  be  expected. 
That  I  should  be  betrayed  by  one  of  ourselves  might  have 
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CHAP.  Lvm.  shaken  your  faith  in  me,  but  it  cannot  do  so  when  I  have 
foreseen  and  foretold  it,  as  part  of  the  counsel  of  (Jod.  But 
to  cheer  and  encourage  you  in  your  faithfulness,  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  may  go  forth  to  the  mission  on  which  I  have 
sent  you,  with  joyful  hearts.  Your  high  position,  as  my 
apostles,  remains  unaffected  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  your 
number.  For,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  now  solemnly  repeat 
—he  who  receives  you  is  accounted  by  me  as  if  he  had 
received  myself,  and  he  who  receives  me  receives  God  the 

■  g*«J*-i^»  Father  who  sent  me,  for  He  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  Him.**"' 

The  supper  now  began,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  still 

■  JS^iyj^-Muk  clouded  and  troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  traitor.**  At 
likfia!^  last  His  feelings  broke  out  into  irrepressible  words.  "  Verily, 
uTii-lu.     verily,"  said  He,  "  One  of  you,  who  eat  with  me,  will  betray 

me.  His  hand  is  with  me  on  the  table.**  They  had  never 
hitherto  realized  His  hints,  and  the  very  thought  of  treason, 
to  their  honest  and  faithful  hearts,  was  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. They  could  not  think  who  was  meant,  for  Judas  had 
managed,  by  his  hypocrisy,  to  hide  his  character  from  them 
all.  One  by  one,  they  began  to  ask,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?*'  "  It 
is  one,"  replied  Jesus,  "  who  dips  with  me  into  the  dish. 
The  Son  of  Man,  indeed,  goes  in  this  way  by  the  counsels 
of  God,  from  this  world,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  He 
is  betrayed  I  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  not 
been  bom  I  **  Words  thus  general  only  increased  the  pain 
and  emotion  of  all.  At  last,  Peter,  not  venturing  to  ask 
directly  who  it  could  be,  but  conscious  of  his  OYm  integrity, 
beckoned  to  John,  who  lay  next  our  Lord,  to  ask  Him  who 
could  be  so  base.  "  It  is  he,"  whispered  Jesus,  "who  is  just 
about  to  dip  the  bitter  herbs  into  this  charoseth  with  me, 
and  to  whom  I  shall  give  some  of  it  presently."* 

He  then  dipped  the  piQce  of  bread  into  the  charoseth,  and 
handed  it  to  Judas.  **  Is  it  I  ?  "  asked  the  guilty  man,  con- 
science-stricken, and  yet  unmelted.  He  had  not  heard  the 
words  of  John,  but  his  guilty  soul  could  not  help  stamme^ 
ing  out  the  question,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
mockery  of  true-heartcdness  he  had  acted  so  long.  The 
awful  reply — that  "  it  was " — tore  away  the  mask  at  once 
and  unveiled  his  heart    That  all  was  known  would  havt 
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ovenvhelmed  some,  in  shame  and  contrition,  bat  it  only  ohap.  Lvm 
hardened  the  betrayer.  The  wild  madness  of  evil  was  on 
him  for  the  time.  He  could  think  only  of  himself:  his 
fancied  wrongs ;  hb  full  resolve.  Satan  had  entered  his 
soul,  and  bent  his  whole  nature  to  his  own  dark  ends.  It 
may  be  that  the  exposure  roused  him  to  the  heedlessness  of 
despair,  as  when  the  arch  enemy  bade  hope  farewell, 

^  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear^ 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good  1  "*•  »  Ptap.  ha^  N 

iffl'  lift 

It  was  vain  for  him  to  seek  to  hide  the  workings  of  his  soul 
by  an  affected  outward  calm.      He  had  long  veiled  false* 

^^^  *«  under  saintly  show, 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  ooach'd  with  revenge.'' 

But  the  eyes  of  his  Master  shone  into  the  depths  of  his  being, 
and  saw  the  tumult  of  his  worst  passions,  in  their  mastery. 
"What  you  have  to  do,"  said  Jesus,  "do  quickly."  He 
could  not  breathe  freely  till  the  miserable  man  had  left,  and 
besides,  He  would  fain  meet  the  inevitable  as  soon  as  might 
be,  for  the  slow  advance  of  a  catastrophe  is  harder  to  bear 
than  the  catastrophe  itself.  Judas  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
command  at  once,  and,  having  received  the  piece  of  bread, 
dipped  in  the  charoseth,  moodily  took  it,  and  silently  with* 
drew  into  the  outer  night.  The  Eleven  were  too  much 
confased  to  realize  the  end  as  at  all  so  near.  Betrayal 
might  come,  but  at  some  future,  perhaps  distant,  time. 
They  only  fancied,  therefore,  that  Judas  had  left  either  to 
buy  what  might  be  needed  during  the  week  of  the  feast,  or 
for  that  special  night ;  or  that  Jesus  had  bethought  Himself 
of  some  deed  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  sent  him  to  carry 
it  out  The  traitor  gone,  Christ  felt  free  to  speak,  and,  as  if 
relieved  of  a  load,  broke  out  into  a  joyful  anticipation  of 
His  fSast-coming  triumph.  In  the  near  vision  of  the  Cross, 
His  work  seemed  already  finished  ;^  His  glory,  as  conqueror  »  !<*■  m 
of  Death  and  Hell,  and  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  attained,  and 
timt  of  God  the  Father  illustrated. 

"  Now,**  said  He,  in  eflfect,  **the  Son  of  Man  is  already 
glorified.  All  thingik  are  hastening  to  His  triumph,  and,  in 
that  triumph,  God  Himself  will  also  be  glorified,  for  it  is 
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WA>.  fcYOL  His  work  which  I  shall  presently  complete.  And,  if  God 
be  thus  glorified  in  my  death  for  the  salvation  of  man,  He 
will  assuredly  crown  me  with  His  own  heavenly  glory, 
when  I  return  to  Him :  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Him,  before 
I  came  to  earth  to  become  man,  and  that,  even  now,  is  dose 
at  hand,  through  my  death,  which  will  usher  me  into  it. 
«  olu.iw      The  betrayer  has  gone  to  accomplish  it  1  '^ 

"  My  children,  for  I  call  you  so  in  love,  I  shall  be  only 
a  little  while  longer  with  you,  and  you  will  feel  the  want  of 
my  presence,  and  wish  for  me ;  but,  as  I  once  said  to  my 
enemies,  I  shall  be  where  you  cannot  follow  and  find  me. 
For  a  parting  word,  let  me  give  you  a  last  command, — 
my  very  last :  a  new  command,  to  be  kept,  as  such,  so  much 
^  the  more ; — that,  henceforth,  ye  love  each  other  because  I 
have  loved  you  all,  and  because  you  all  love  me.  I  have 
often,  before,  told  you  to  love  all  men,  and  so  be  like  God, 
but  I  now  tell  you  to  do  so,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  you,  and 
for  that  which  you  bear  to  me.  You  must,  henceforth,  be 
known  as  members  of  my  kingdom,  by  the  love  you  show 
to  each  other,  as  such.  And  the  love  you  have,  as  brethren, 
must  be  such,  and  as  great,  as  mine  has  been  towards 
you  all." 

As  He  thus  spoke,  Peter  still  dwelt,  in  his  thoughts,  on 
the  sad  words  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  lasting  separa- 
tion between  him  and  His  Master.  "  Lord,"  stud  he,  in  his 
bold,  impetuous  way,  "  You  speak  of  going  away ;  pray  tell 
us  whither  you  are  going  ?  Will  you  leave  us  and  go  to 
the  Gentiles?  "  "  I  go  to  a  place,"  replied  Jesus,  "  where 
you  cannot  follow  me  at  present,  however  willing  you  may 
be  to  do  so.  Yet,  do  not  fear.  We  shall  not  be  separated 
for  ever.  You  will,  one  day,  follow  me,  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  you  will  come  to  me."  Peter  s  heart  could  not 
be  silent  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he, 
**  even  after  a  time,  but  why  can  I  not  go  with  Thee  now  ? 
Thou  knowest  me.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
Thee." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  replied  Jesus,  with  a  look  foil  of 

1  litMm.       friendship,  and  yet  also  of  earnest  sadness.^     *' You  little 

h^kin}     k^Q^  your  own   heart      AU  of   you    will    forsake    me. 
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and  leave  me  to  my  enemies  this  very  night,  as  Zechariah,  cBi^.vnn 

the  prophet,  has  foretold — ^  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 

the  sheep  of  the  flock  will  be  scattered  abroad.'^     But  be»  o^n.^. 

not  cast  down  with  too  much  sorrow.    After  I  have  risen 

from  the  dead,  I  will  go  into  Galilee,  and  gather  you  round 

me  once  more.'*    The  idea  of  forsaking  his  Master,  whom 

he  loved  so  dearly,  was  too  inconceivable,  however,  to  Peter, 

in  the  self-confidence  of  his  afifection,  to  allow  him  to  accept 

it  as  possible.     "  Other  men  may,  perhaps,  be  oflFended  on 

account  of  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  *'  but  if  all  the  world  were 

to  be  so,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  failing.     I,  at  any  rate,  will 

never  leave  Thee." 

"  Simon,  Simon,"  replied  Jesus,  using  the  old  name  by 
which  he  had  known  him  long  ago — "take  care.  Self- 
confidence  will  be  your  undoing.  Satan  has  seen  it,  and  haA 
sought  to  get  God  to  give  you  over  into  his  power,  as  he 
once  did  Job,  and  he  has  got  you  for  the  time,  to  sift  you 
as  wheat  is  sifted.  He  would  fain  have  it  that  your  profes- 
sions are  only  chafi^,  and  he  will  shake  and  test  you  by 
temptations,  dangers,  and  troubles,  to  try  to  make  you  turn 
against  me,  and  thus  prove  that  it  i&  so.  But  I  am  mightier 
than  your  enemy,  and  I  have  prayed  for  you  that,  though 
you  fall,  you  may  rise  again,  and  that  your  faith  in  me 
may  not  give  way  altogether,  and  separate  you  entirely 
from  me.  Though  you  will  assuredly  fall,  yet  you  will 
repent,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  see  that  you  streng- 
then the  faith  of  your  fellow-disciples,  and  become  their 
helper,  to  support  and  confirm  them,  if  they,  like  you, 
waver." 

Peter  was  sorely  distressed  at  such  words.  Conscious  of 
his  honest  love  and  fidelity,  it  seemed  as  if  Jesus  doubted 
both.  His  warm  Galilaean  heart  was  full.  He  felt  as  if 
his  Master  spoke  of  his  acting  in  a  way  of  which  he 
conld  not  believe  himself  capable.  "Lord,"  said  he,  "I 
care  not  what  happens  to  Thee.  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
Thee  to  prison,  or  to  die  with  Thee,  but  I  will  never  leave 
Thee,  nor  be  untrue  to  Thee."  "  Do  you  think  so,  Peter?" 
replied  Jesus,  with  a  voice  full  of  tenderness — "  I  tell  you 
that  this   very  night,    before   the    cock  crow  the  second 
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aKARcvm.  time,  you  will  thrice  deny  that  you  know  me.*  "  If  I 
were  to  die  for  it,'*  answered  the  Apostle,  "  no  one  will 
ever  hear  me  deny  Thee.''  ^^  I  can  sa/  the  same,**  added  all 
the  other  Apostles. 

There  was  now  a  pause  for  a  short  time  in  the  con  versatioa 
Presently  Jesus  re-commenced  it.  "  You  may  wonder  at  my 
speaking  as  I  have  done  to-night,"  said  He,  ^^  but  there  are 

•  ]^y'  good  grounds  for  it.**  Your  circumstances  will  be  «itirely 
different,  henceforth,  from  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past  A  time  of  care  and  struggle  lies  before  you.  When 
I  sent  you  to  travel  through  the  country,  preaching  the 
Kingdom,  and  you  had  neither  purse,  nor  bag  for  food, 
nor  sandals, — did  you  miss  any  of  these,  or  want  for  any- 
thing ?"  "  Nothing,  Lord,"  said  all  the  Eleven.  "  It  will 
be  very  different  now,"  replied  Jesus.  "Whoever  has 
money,  let  him  take  it,  and  let  him  take  provisions  for  the 
way,  as  well ;  and  let  him  that  has  no  sword  sell  his  coat  to 
buy  one,  to  defend  himself.  He  who  has  money  and  pro- 
visions can  help  himself  on  by  them  in  his  journeys,  but  he 
who  has  none  will  need  to  ask  hospitality,  and,  as  he  needs 
not  hope  to  receive  it,  let  him,  at  least,  have  the  means  of 
protection.  I  speak  in  a  figure,  for  I  do  not  really  mean 
you  to  fight,  or  to  carry  or  use  a  sword,  but  I  ^ish  to 
impress  on  you  how  hostile  the  world  will,  henceforth,  be  to 
you,  as  you  go  on  your  journeys  as  my  apostles ;  and  what 
earnest  energy  and  struggle  will  be  needful,  on  your  part, 
while  you  are  thus  carrying  the  news  of  the  Kingdom 
through  the  world.  For  I  tell  you,  solenmly,  that  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  *And  He  was  reckoned  among  trans- 
gressors,' must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  for  that  which  has  been 

u  Oh.  58,  M.     written  of  me  in  Scripture  is  about  to  be  accomplished."** 

The  disciples,  always  ready  to  understand  whatever  they 
heard,  in  the  most  material  sense,  had  failed  to  catch  the  real 
meaning  of  Jesus  in  his  reference  to  the  sword.  They 
fancied  that  He  wished  them  to  provide  weapons  to  resist 
approaching  danger.  "  We  have  two  swords,"  said  one  of 
them.  "That  will  do,"  replied  Jesus,  gently  avoiding 
further  explanation.  "  You  will  not  need  more  than  the 
two," — a  touch  of -sad  irony  which  sufficed  to  show  even 
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then  that  He  had  thought  of  something  very  different  as  ™^-  ^"^m 
their  defence  than  the  purchase  of  arms ;  for  how  were  the 
nine,  who  had  no  swords  at  all,  to  protect  themselves,  when 
scattered  on  the  apostolic  journeys  of  which  He  had  spoken? 
The  evening  was  now  somewhat  advanced,  according  to 
Eastern  notions,  but  the  Passover  meal,  in  its  different  rites, 
could  not  be  hurried.    The  feast  began  thus,  in  other  circles, 
though  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  usual  customs  were 
followed  by  Jesus.  ^    A  cup  of  red  wine,  mingled  with  a  •»  M»tt  h. 
fourth  part  of  water,  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  temperate    }i^?iio 
drink,  was  filled  by  one  of  the  company,  and  given  to  the    *  ^''  *^ 
head  of  the  family,  who  took  it  in  his  right  hand,  as  he 
rested,  supporting  himself  on  his  left  side  and  arm,  and 
thanked  God  in  the  words — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord^our 
God,  Thou  King  of  the  world,  who  createdst  the  fruit  of  the 
vine."     He   then  tasted  the  cup,   and  passed  it   round. 
Thanks  for  the  institution  of  the  washing  of  hands  followed, 
and  then  the  washing  itself,   which  was  merely  formaL 
**  Bitter "  herbs,  such  as  endives,  lettuce,  and  the  like,  were 
next  set  on  the  table,  to  represent  the  hard  life  of  Egypt, 
Thanks  were  given  for  them  also,  and  then  they  were  passed 
round  and  eaten,  after  dipping  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  vinegar.    The  unleavened  bread — ^the  bread  of  auction 
— ^which  gave  one  of  its  names  to  the  feast,  followed  next, 
and  then  the  bowl  of  charoseth  and  the  Passover  lamb. 
After  this,  the  head  of  the  company  once  more  gave  thanks 
to  Him    "  who  created  the  fruit    of  the  earth,''  and  the 
bitter  herbs  were  dipped  by  each  in  the  charoseth,  and  a  piece 
of  it,  "  the  size  of  an  olive,'*  eaten,  with  them,  by  all.      A 
second  single  cup  of  wine,  mingled  with  water,  was  now 
poured  out,  discourse  on  the  lessons  of  the  feast  was  held, 
and  then  the   hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred  and 
fourteenth  Psalms,  part  of  the  Hallel,  were  sung.     Another 
short  thanksgiving  followed,  and  the  cup  was  once  more 
passed  round  and  tasted. 

The  Household  Father  now  washed  His  hands  again,  and 
then  took  two  of  the  unleavened  cakes,  broke  one  in  two, 
and  laying  the  pieces  on  the  unbroken  cake,  pronounced  a 
thanksgiving — "  Blessed  be  He  who  makes  bread  to  grow 
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TBAv,  L?m.  from  the  earth,** — ^wrapped  some  bitter  herbe  round  a  piece 
of  the  broken  bread,  dipped  it  in  the  charoseth,  ate  it,  after 
another  special  thanksgiving,  and,  with  it,  a  part  of  the 
Lamb ;  the  others  following  His  example.  The  supper  had 
only  now  properly  begun*  Each  ate  and  drank  at  his  will; 
all,  alike,  in  the  patriarchal  way  of  the  East,  lifting  what  they 
wished,  with  their  fingers,  from  the  common  dish.  A  third 
cup  of  wine,  passed  "round,  marked  the  dose  of  the  feast  bs 
a  religious  solemnity. 

The  meal  had  advanced  thus  £ur,  and  was  now  virtually 
finished,  when  the  warning  had  been  ^ven  of  the  approach* 
ing  denial  of  their  Master  by  Peter,  and  the  weak-minded 
desertion  of  the  Eleven.  The  solemn  words,  foretelling  the 
dangers  and  trials  before  them,  had  been  added,  when 
Jesus,  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  band,  nearest  and 
dearest  to  Him  on  earth  ;  His  companions  through  the  past 
years,  since  His  public  work  began — introduced  by  an  act 
befitting  a  spiritual  religion  like  His,  in  its  simplicity,  the 
institution  which,  henceforth,  should  supersede  in  His 
kingdom  on  earth  the  feast  they  had  ended.  Homage  had 
.  been  paid  for  the  last  time,  as  in  farewell,  to  the  Past :  they 
were,  hereafter,  to  honour  the  new  Symbol  of  the  Future. 

He  was  about  to  leave  them,  and,  as  yet,  they  had  no 
rite,  however  simple,  to  form  a  centre  round  which  they 
might  permanently  gather.  Some  emblem  was  needed,  by 
which  they  might,  hereafter,  be  distinguished :  some  common 
bond,  which  should  outwardly  link  them  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  common  Master.  The  Passover  had  been  the  symbol 
of  the  theocracy  of  the  past,  and  had  giv<en  the  people  of  God 
an  outward,  ever-recurring,  remembrance  of  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  their  invisible  King.  As  the  founder  of 
the  New  Israel,  Jesus  would  now  institute  a  special  rite  for 
its  members,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  Old  Covenant 
of  God  with  the  Jew  had  found  its  vivid  embodiment  in  the 
yearly  festivity  He  had  that  night,  for  the  last  time,  observed. 
The  New  Covenant  must,  henceforth,  have  an  outward  em- 
bodiment also;  more  spiritual,  as  became  it,  but  equally 
vivid. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  touching  and  beautiful  in 
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its  simplicity  than  the  symbol  now  introduced    The  Third  ohaf.lvpi 

Cup  was  known  as  ^'  the  cup  of  blessing/'  and  had  marked 

the  dose  of  the  meal,  held  to  do  honour  to  the  economy  now 

passing  away.     The  bread  had  been  handed  round  with  the 

words,  "  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction :"  and  the  flesh  of  the 

lamb  had  been  distributed  with   the  words,   "This  is  the 

body  of  the  Passover/'*^    The  feast  of  the  Ancient  People  "  Jj2SL.»i»i< 

of  God  having  been  honoured  by  these  striking  utterances,^  ^  faSTu-tt 

— Jesus  took  one  of  the  loaves  or  cakes  before  Him,  gave 

thanks,  broke  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  Apostles  with  words, 

the  repetition,  almost  exactly,  of  those  they  had  heard  a 

moment  before — "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given 

for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."    Then,  taking  the 

cup,  which  had  been  filled  for  the  fourth  and  last  handing 

round.  He  gave  thanks  to  God  once  more,  and  passed  it  to 

the   circle,  with  the  words,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this 

cup  is  the  New  Covenant "  presently  to  be  made  "  in  my 

blood ;"  instead  of  the  covenant  made  also  in  blood,  by  God, 

with  your  fathers  :  "  it  is,"  in  abiding  symbol,  "  my  blood 

of  the   Covenant"  of   my  Father,  with  the  New   Israel, 

"  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of 

sins.   This  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  Me."  ®^  »  laod.  fi  f 

For  Himself,  He  declined  to  taste  it.  "  I  will  not  drink, 
henceforth,"  said  He,  *'  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine — ^for  it  was 
still  only  wine — till  that  day,  when,  at  the  end  of  all  things, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  I  have  founded,  shall  finally 
triumph,  and  my  followers  be  gathered  to  the  great  heavenly 
feast.     Then,  I  shall  drink  it  new,  with  you  and  them." 

Such,  and  so  simple,  was  the  new  rite  of  the  Spiritual 
Theocracy.  To  those  around  Him,  at  its  institution,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  meaning  and  nature,  for  it  was,  even 
in  words,  a  counterpart  of  that  which  He  had  superseded, 
with  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form.  The  cup,  He  told 
them,  was  a  symbol  of  the  New  Covenant,  under  which,  as 
His  followers,  they  had  come ;  in  distinction  from  that  which 
they  had  left,  for  His  sake.  It  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  Him, 
and  a  constant  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  His 
atoning  death — that  death,  whose  shed  blood  was  the  seal 
of  this  New  Covenant  between  the  subjects  of  Ilis  kingdom. 
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oBAf.  Lym  and  God,  His  Father.  It  symbolized  before  all  ages,  to  the 
New  Israel,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  His  death.  The  Apostles 
could  have  had  no  simpler  or  more  unmistakable  intimation 
that  as  the  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  redeemed  the  people 
of  God,  of  old,  from  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  wrath,  His 
blood  would  be  a  ransom  for  man,  from  far  deadlier  peril  A 
covenant,  to  them,  implied  a  sacrifice,  and  His  blood,  as  the 
New  Covenant,  was,  therefore,  sacrificial :  the  blood  of  a 
Covenant  which  pledged  His  followers  to  faith,  and  duty ;  the 
blood  of  a  new  paschal  lamb,  with  which  His  disciples  must, 
in  figure,  be  sprinkled,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  pass 
over  them,  in  the  day  of  judgment  The  custom  of  the 
nation  to  make  a  common  meal  the  special  occasion  ol 
religious  fellowship,  made  the  new  institution  easy  and 
natural  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  constant  use  of  symbols  in 
their  hereditary  religion  prevented  their  misconceiving  the 
meaning  of  those  now  introduced  for  the  first  time.  They 
saw  in  it  an  abiding  memorial  of  their  Lord :  a  vivid  en- 
forcement of  their  dependence  on  the  merits  of  His  death, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  their  salvation:  the  need  of  intimate 
spiritual  communion  with  Him,  as  the  bread  of  life:  and  the 
bond  of  the  new  brotherhood  He  had  established.  The 
joint  commemoration  of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  was, 
henceforth,  to  distinguish  the  assemblies  of  His  followers  from 
the  world  at  large.  Excepting  baptism,  it  was  the  one 
outward  form  in  the  Society,  established  by  their  Master. 

From  a  rite  thus  simple,  doctrines  have  been  developed 
by  theological  zeal  and  heated  fancy,  which  would  have 
alike  startled  and  shocked  those  who  first  partook  of  it  It  has 
been  forgotten  how  Jesus,  Himself,  in  answer  to  the  cavil — 
"  How  can  He  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  **  repudiated  the 
literalism  which  caught  at  sound,  and  missed  the  sense. 
"  My  flesh — ^my  bodily  person/*  said  He,  "  profiteth  nothing 
towards  procuring  eternal  life :  to  talk  of  eating  it  to  gain 
that  life  is  unworthy  trifling:  it  is  the  Spirit  who  quickens 
the  soul  to  a  new,  immortal,  and  heavenly  existence,  and  that 
Spirit  acts  through  the  words  of  sacred  truth  which  I 
*»«.«.    speak  to  you.    They  are  spirit,  and  they  arc  life."  ^ 
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CHAPl'ER  LIX 

THE  PAEEWELL. 

JERUSALEM  was  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  cities  on  ™^"»- 
this  Passoyer  night ^  But  though  the  hum  of  universal  *  **■  *^ 
rejoicing  rose  on  every  side,  there  was  only  sadness  in  the 
little  band  round  Jesus.  One  of  their  number  had  proved 
a  traitor,  and  their  Master  had  told  them,  once  more,  that 
He  would  very  soon  leave  them.  They  were  sore  at  heart 
from  shame  at  the  baseness  of  Iscariot ;  at  the  dread  of  losing 
a  Master  they  passionately  loved;  and  at  the  utter  miscar- 
riage of  all  their  half-worldly,  half-religious,  expectations  of 
earthly  glory.  Their  Master  had  instituted  a  rite  to  mark  them 
as  apart  from  all  other  men,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  little  use  for  it,  in  the  apparently  near  overthrow  of  Hia 
infant  Kingdom. 

As  they  reclined,  sad  and  silent,  Jesus  read  their  thoughts, 
and  began  to  cheer  them,  by  lifting,  their  hearts  from  the 
gloomy  present  to  the  glorious  future. 

"  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  with  care  and  anxiety 
in  such  a  way,"  said  He ;  "  believe  in  God,  and  in  me.  His 
Son,  who  speak  in  His  name,  and  let  that  faith  lead  you  to 
trust  confidently  that  the  promises  made  you  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  have,  indeed,  told  you  that  I  must  go  to  my  Father,  but  I 
have  told  you,  also,  that  I  will  return.  You  have,  assuredly, 
nothing  to  expect  on  earth  except  trial,  but  your  reward  in 
the  world  to  come  may  well  raise  you  above  all  sorrow  on 
that  account  In  heaven,  my  Father's  house,  are  many 
mansions ;  you  need  not  fear  that  everlasting  habitations  in 
glory  will  fail  you.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you, 
for  I  never  deceive  you.  Nay,  more,  I  am  your  forerunner 
thither.     If  I  go  away,  it  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,   I  am 
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your  friend,  going  home  before  you,  to  get  all  ready  for  youi 
glad  reception  when  you  follow  me. 

"Nor  is  this  all;  I  wiU  return  to  fetch  you  to  my  heavenly 
home,  that,  where  I  am,  you  may  be,  also,  for  ever.  If  you 
remember  what  I  have  said  in  the  past,  you  will  know  not 
only  whither  I  am  going,  but,  since  it  is  I  who  prepare  a 
place  for  you  above,  and  I,  and  no  other,  who  will  come  to 
lead  you  thither,  you  must  also  know  the  way.** 

He  alluded  to  His  spiritual  return  at  the  blissful  death  of 
His  servants,  to  guide  them  to  Himself,  above,  and  He  had 
told  them,  not  long  before,  that  He  was  the  door  of  the 
great  fold,  and  that  if  any  man  entered  by  Him,  he  would 
«iohaia.7.f.  be  saved.*  But  they  had  forgotten  this,  as  they  had  so 
much  else. 

A  full  and  satisfying  answer  to  the  question  of  Peter,'  lay 
in  these  words.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  still  the  fears 
and  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  They  still  clung 
fondly  to  their  earthly  hopes  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  and 
though  they,  perhaps,  realized  the  near  departure  of  their 
Master,  they  had  not,  even  yet,  come  to  comprehend  that  it 
meant  Ills  death.  Hence  His  figurative  language  remained 
so  dark  to  them,  that  Thomas,  constitutionally  given,  as  he 
was,  to  seek  clearness  and  certainty,  interrupted  Him  with  a 
reverent  freedom* — 

"  Lord,  we  do  not,  as  yet,  know  whither  Thou  art  going, 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  in  which  to  follow  Thee  ?  " 
The  questioner  wished  to  find  out  the  way  by  learning  the 
goal,  but  Christ,  in  His  answer,  pointed  him  to  the  way  as 
revealing  all  else. 

"  I  myself,  and  no  other,  am  the  way,**  said  He,  *'  because 
no  one  comes  to  the  Father,  in  His  heavenly  glory,  but 
through  me.  I  am  the  true  way,  for  I  speak  only  the  truth 
given  me  from  above  to  make  known  ;  the  way  to  life,  for 
He  who  believes  in  me  shall  live  by  me,  and  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life,  and  I  shall  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  If  yc 
have  kno\vn  me — the  Way — ye  will  know  whither  I  am  going 
—to  my  Father — for,  since  he  who  sees  the  Son,  sees  the 
Father  also,  you  know  Him  from  this  time,  and  have  seen 
Him,  in  seeing  me.     I  am  the  Way,  because  no  one  can 
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reach  my  Father's  presence,  but  through  faith  in  me  as  the    oaAP.ia. 

Saviour :  the  Truth,  because  I  am  the  self-revelation  of  God ; 

the  Light,  come  into  the  world,  without  following  which,  no 

one  can  gain  salvation :   the  Life,  because  I  am  the  source 

and  spring  of  eternal  life,  so  that  he  who  does  not  receive 

me  into  his  heart,  by  faith,  is  already  condemned." 

Philip  had  listened,*  but  could  not  understand.  He  could  •  lokn  ic  a 
only  think  that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  seeing  the  Father,  alluded 
to  some  invisible  appearance  of  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  With  a  child- 
like simplicity,  therefore,  he  turned  to  Christ — "  Lord,  show 
us  the  Father,  and  all  our  wishes  will  be  satisfied." 

No  one  who  had  thought  over  the  words  "If  ye  have 
known  me,  ye  will  have  known  my  Father  also,"  and  had 
understood  them,  could  have  asked  such  a  question.  It 
marked  an  amazing  want  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  mode  of  speech.  Hence, 
the  answer  of  Christ  sounds  almost  sad.  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  with  you,  and  do  you  know  so  little  of  me,  Philip  ? 
If  you  really  knew  me,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  show  you 
the  Father.  He  cannot  be  shown  to  the  natural  sight.  But 
he  who  sees  me,  and  rightly  understands  who  I  am,  knows 
the  Father,  in  thus  knowing  me.  Such  an  one  realizes  that, 
in  me,  the  highest  revelation  of  God  that  is  possible  has 
appeared,  and  has  no  wish  to  have  any  higher  or  other  out- 
ward and  material  manifestation  of  Him.  You  speak  as  if 
you  did  not  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me,  and  that  hence,  as  I  said,  he  who  sees  me  sees  ^ the 
Father  also.  The  proof  that  it  is  so,  is  in  my  words,  for 
they  are  not  my  own,  but  His.  If  you  doubt  this,  you  do 
not  need  to  believe  merely  because  I  say  so :  believe  it  on 
the  proof  of  the  works  that  I  do,  for  it  is  not  I,  who  do 
them,  but  the  Father.  Put  away  your  gross  earthly  ideas. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  as 
His  image  and  likeness,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  the 
eye  of  faith  and  of  the  soul." 

Jesus  now  turned  to  the  Apostles  at  large,  and  resumed 
His  discourse  at  the  point  He  had  left,  when,  first  Thomas, 
and  then  Philip,  broke  in  with  their  questions.^  •  joka  k  u 
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««AFj.uL  « I  have  promised  you  eternal  life,"  said  He,  "  if  you  trust 
me  and  my  Father.  Let  me  do  more,  that  you  may  he 
cheered  and  supported  in  your  future  labours  for  my  King- 
dom. I  tell  you,  with  all  solemnity,  that  if  you  have  this 
true  faith  in  me,  and  love  towards  me,  you  will  have  the 
power  to  do  just  such  wonderful  works  as  I  have  done,  and 
even  greater,  for  I  am  going  to  My  Father  to  be  raised  to  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  so  that  you  may  feel  sure  that 
your  prayers,  as  my  Apostles,  offered  in  my  name,  for  the 
advancement  of  my  Kingdom,  will  be  heard  and  answered, 
in  all  their  fulness.  You  will  receive  power  from  above  to 
overcome  the  world  by  your  labours  as  my  Apostles ; — to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  and  to  triumph  over 
all  Jewish  and  Gentile  opposition.  I  mean  this  when  I 
speak  of  your  doing  greater  works  than  my  outward  miracles 
on  one  here  and  one  there.  It  is  I  who  will  give  you  this 
power,  for  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  is  in  me, 
and  He  works  through  me,  and  I  shall  give  it  that  my 
Father  may  be  glorified  by  my  triumph ;  for  His  glory  is 
the  great  end  of  my  work,  now  and  hereafter.  So  mighty, 
indeed,  will  be  your  prayers  in  my  name,  as  my  Apostles, 
that  I  will  do  not  only  what  you  ask,  for  the  spread  ol 
my  Kingdom,  but  I  will  do  it  whenever,  and  as  often  as 
ever,  you  ask  it. 

^^  But  if  you  desire  that  so  great  an  honour  should  be 
granted  you,  that  I  should  hear  and  answer  all  your  prayers, 
you  must,  above  all  things,  keep  my  commandments,  for  by 
doing  so  you  best  show  your  love  for  me. 

*'l  know  you  feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  my  pre- 
sence and  help,  and  wonder  who  will  stand  by  you,  and  aid 
you,  when  I  am  gone.'  Be  not  afraid.  I  wUl  not  leave 
you  alone,  but  will  see  that  my  place  be  supplied,  so  that 

John  14.  II  you  want  for  nothing.^  For  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and 
He  will  give  you  another  Helper  and  Counsellor,  who  will 
not  leave  you,  as  I  must  now  do,  but  will  abide  with  you 
for  ever — protecting,  helping,  strengthening  you,  in  all  your 
needs ;  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  imparts  the  divine  Truth  to 
the  hearts  of  men,  leads  them  to  know  it,  and  quickens 
them  to  all  spiritual  power.    The  unbelieving  world  can* 
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not  receive  Him,  because  they  have  not  the  inward  sight  ohaiuuk 
to  know  Him,  and  He  is  not  visible  to  the  outward  sense. 
But  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  will  not  receive,  anything 
that  is  not  material,  and  apparent  to  the  bodily  eye.  You, 
however,  who  believe  in  me,  will  know  Him,  for  He  will 
remain  with  you,  and  will  be  in  you,  and  your  own  expe- 
rience will  make  you  feel  that  He  is  so. 

"  Nor  is  this  all,  my  dear  ones.  I  will  not  leave  you  like 
orphans;®  with  me,  your  spiritual  Father,  gone  from  you  for  •  jomi^ib. 
ever.  Not  only  will  you  have  the  Spirit  of  Truth  with  you, 
but  I,  myself,  will  shortly  return  to  you.  In  a  very  little 
while  longer  the  world  will  see  me  no  more,  but  you  will  * 
see  me,  though  not  bodily  present  You  mil  see  me  in 
spirit)  and  feel  that  I  commune  with  you  and  work  in  you, 
through  the  Spirit,  whom  I  will  send.  I  shall  be  alive, 
though  unseen,  for  I  will  rise  from  the  dead  and  live  for  everr 
more,  and  shall  make  you  partakers  of  my  heavenly  and 
deathless  life.  By  this  higher  spiritual  life  ye  shall  know, 
in  that  day,  when,  by  the  gift  of  my  Spirit,  I  come  to  you 
in  power,  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in 
you.^  When  I  come,  finally,  in  outward  glory,  as  I  have  •  Joim  u.  lo. 
told  you  already,  at  the  last  day,  you  will  have  no  more 
doubts  or  fears,  as  you  now  have,  in  this  time  of  my  low- 
liness and  humiliation.  You  will  then  know,  when  you  see 
me  descend  in  heavenly  majesty,  as  you  shall  have  already 
felt  when  I  come,  very  soon,  by  the  Spirit ;  that  my  words  are 
true — ^that  I  am  indeed  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I 
in  you — ^that  we  are  for  ever  inseparably  one  with  the  Father, 
and  with  each  other.  ^^  ••  jotoiu.20 

"  But  only  he  who  has  my  commandments  in  his  heart,  and 
practises  them  in  his  life,  truly  loves  me,  and  will  be  loved 
by  my  Father  and  by  me.  To  him  will  I  reveal  my  presence 
in  His  soul,  by  th6  Spirit  through  whom  I  commune  with 
ITim." 

Here,    Judas  Thaddajus,   "the  brave,"    the   son   of   an 
unknown  James^  interrupted  the  discourse  by  a  reverent 
question.  ^^     With  the  simple  literal  ideas  of  his  age  andn  joimu.M 
aation,  he  could  not  understand  what  Jesus  had  said  about 
manifesting  Himself  only  to  individual  believers,  and  not  to 
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all  men.  He  still  expected  a  visible  appearance  of  Christi 
in  glory,  as  the  Messiah,  to  judge  the  unbelieving  world, 
and  set  up  His  own  Kingdom.  **What  has  happened, 
Lord,"  asked  he,  "  to  make  Thee  determine  to  show  Thysell 
as'  the  Messiah  only  to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  at  large  ? 
How  comes  it  ?  " 

"  The  reason,"  replied  Jesus,  "  is,  that  the  world,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  believe  in  me  and  love  me,  is  neither  morally 
capable  of  receiving  such  a  manifestation  of  me,  as  I 
mean — a  spiritual  communion  with  the  soul — ^nor  worthy  oi 
it.  Only  believing  and  faithful  hearts  can  become,  or  desire 
to  become,  the  abode  of  my  Father  or  of  myself,  so  that  We 
may  live  in  that  loving  fellowship  with  them  which  reveals 
Us  to  them.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  an  outward  and  visible 
dwelling  with  men  as  when  the  divine  glory  rested  between 
the  cherubim,  or  over  the  Tabernacle ;  but  an  unseen  abode, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  soul  as  in  a  Temple.  Only  he 
who  loves  me,  and,  loving  me,  keeps  my  commandments,  can 

■  John  14.  M  have  this  honour  and  blessedness.^^  Such  an  one  My  Father 
will  love  as  well  as  I,  and  we  will  come  to  Him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.  He  who  does  not  love  me  will  not 
keep  my  commandments.     I  call  my  commandments  mine, 

»  John  RM  but,  in  reality,  they  are  those  of  my  Father  who  sent  me.** 
With  such  an  one,  therefore,  who  rejects  God's  words 
and  does  not  obey  them,  the  Father  and  I  cannot  make  our 
abode,  and,  thus,  I  cannot  manifest  myself  in  this  spiritual 
way,  of  which  alone  I  speak,  except  to  individual  souls.*' 

There  was  now  a  short  pause,  but,  after  a  time,  Jesus 
began  again.  Glancing  back  at  all  He  had  said  to  them 
during  the  evening,  and  knowing  that  much  of  it  must  be 
dark  and  enigmatical  to  their  simple  minds,  He  lovingly 
cheered  them  by  some  further  kind  words. 

"  I  have  said  these  things  to  you,  while  I  am  still  with 
you,  but  I  know  that  you  hardly  understand  some  of  my 
sayings,  and  that  you  will  necessarily  forget  others.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  at  my 
request,  to  be  your  heavenly  Friend  and  Helper,  will,  how- 
ever, throw  light  on  every  point,  and  bring  to  your  vivid 
remembrance  all  that  I  have  now  told  you ;  giving  you  a 
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fuller  and  wider  understanding  of  the  truths  I  have  only  ohap^  rx 
briefly  opened." 

"  Fear  not,  my  beloved  ones,  all  will  be  well  with  you," 
added  He,  for  they  were  sorely  troubled.  "You  know 
how  you  wish  your  friends  •  Peace '  when  you  part  from 
them.  My  farewell  greeting  is  *  Peace  be  with  you  * — the 
peace  of  reconciliation  to  God,  of  eternal  salvation  in  my 
Kingdom,  which  I  have  gained  for  you  as  your  Saviour. 
My  peace,  coming  from  me,  and  by  me,  I  leave  you ;  for  it 
will  be  won  for  you,  as  an  undjang  gift,  by  my  death,  now 
so  near.  This  gift — ^my  peace — is  of  a  wholly  different  kind 
from  that  which  men  wish  each  other  in  their  farewells — 
mere  earthly  joy  and  prosperity,  which  leave  the  soul 
unblessed.  My  peace  carries  with  it  lasting  good,  and  true 
unfading  happiness,  for  it  is  that  of  the  soul. 

"  As  I  began,  therefore,  I  shall  end — Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid,  either  now  or  hereafter. 
Why  should  it  be  either  ?  Instead  of  sadness,  you  ought 
to  feel  joy, ^*  for  I  have  told  you  that,  though  I  go  away  m  joim iisf 
now,  I  shall  come  to  you  again.  Indeed,  if  you  love  me,  as 
I  know  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  me  say  that  I  am 
going  back  to  my  Father,  for  here  my  Father  has  used  my 
human  weakness  to  speak  His  words  and  do  His  works,  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  The  mortal  nature  I  now  wear  has 
been  His  feeble  and  indirect  instrument  But  when  I  return 
to  Him,  my  Kingdom  will  be  under  His  direct  power.  My 
work,  thenceforth,  will  rest  alone,  and  directly,  in  His  hand, 
and  He  will  complete  what  I  have  begun  on  earth,  by  His 
mighty  power,  through  His  Spirit;  without  human  limita- 
tion, such  as  has  been  inevitable  while  He  wrought  through 
me  as  the  Son  of  Man — a  man  like  yourselves.  He,  working 
with  His  Almighty  power,  directly,  through  His  Spirit,  is 
greater,  as  a  help  to  my  Edngdom,  than  I  can  be  while  I  act 
for  Him  through  this  dying  body. 

"I  have  told  you  now,  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  I  shall 
presently  leave  you,  that  your  faith  may  not  be  shaken 
when  I  am  gone.^'    The  hour  of  my  departure  approaches:  «•  joteMw 
I  shall  not  speak  much  with  you  after  this.     For  the  prince 
of  this   world — the  evil    one— is  already  coming  against 
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oHAP.LDL   me.     But  fear  not,  he  has  no  power   over   me.  ^^     There 

•  Joiiiiii.t0.    jg   nothing   in   my  soul   which  he  can  assail;  no  an  by 

which  he  can  claim  me  as  his.  Nor  do  I  need  to  yield  to 
him  in  anything,  for  I  could,  if  I  chose,  avoid  the  death 
with  which  he  threatens  me.  But,  that  the  world  may 
know  my  love  to  the  Father,  and  that  I  do  what  He  has 
appointed  for  me  as  His  will,  though  it  be  to  die ;  let  us 
rise  now  from  the  table,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  powers 
of  darkness,  before  whom,  according  to  the  counsels  of 
God,  I  shaU  fall.'* 

The  whole  company  hereupon  rose,  and  prepared  to  leave 

n  Mhau.1.  the  room.^^  But  Jesus,  full  of  thoughts  which  He  longed, 
even  yet,  to  utter,  before  His  ever  nearer  separation,  stood, 
as  it  were,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  His  love   to   them,  and 

■  LiictoiL4oi.  once  more  began  to  speak.  ^®     He  could  not  bring  Himself  to 
break  up  this  last  communion  He  should  have  with  them.* 
He  began  by  the  well-known  and  beautiful  comparison  of 

•  John  u  1.     Himself  and  the  Apostles  to  a  vine  and  its  branches.  ^     Per- 

haps the  thought  rose  from  the  sight  of  the  wine-cup  on  the 
table  and  its  recent  use  at  the  evening's  feast,  or,  perhaps, 
the  house  stood  amidst  vines,  and  branches  may  have  be^^ 
trained  round  the  window,  or  the  vineyard  itself  may  have 
lain  below  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

"  This  vine,  with  its  branches  and  fruit,"  said  He,  point- 
ing to  the  wine-cup,  or  to  the  vines  outside,  "  is  a  tjrpe,  in 
its  earthly  and  visible  way,  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  truth. 
I  am  the  true  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,  and  my  Father  is 
the  husbandman.  He  sent  me  into  the  world :  He  has  given 
me  such  faithful  souls  as  you,  and  joined  you  with  me,  in 
living  fellowship  and  communion:  He  has  tended  the 
growth  of  the  truth  in  the  past,  for  it  has  been  He  who 
■  has  been  working  through  me,  and  He  will  continue  to  do 
80  after  I  leave  you,  by  His  Holy  Spirit 

"  As  in  the  natural  vine  there  are  fruitful  and  unfruitful 
branches,  so,  in  my  fellowship,  there  are  some  who  bear 
fruit  both  in  word  and  in  act,  and  some  who  do  not  Only 
thoee  who  are  pure  and  sincere — ^those  who  truly  love  me 
and  keep  my  commands,  have  the  abiding  communion 
with  me  from  Avhich  such  fruitfulness  springs ;  for,  as  the 
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careful  husbandman    cuts    off  the   unfruitful  branch,  and    ohap.ux 
cleans  away  with  his  pruning-knife  all  that  would  hinder 
the  full  fruitfulness   of  the  good  one,  so  does  my  Father 
with  my  disciples. 

"But  be  ye  comforted.^^     You   have  been  pruned  and»  Jo»mi6.«i 
made  clean  by  your  loving  and  obedient  reception  of  the 
truths  I  have  told  you,  and  by  the  discipline  through  which 
you  have  passed.     Dismiss  anxious  care  1     You  will  not  be 
cut  off  as  unfruitful  branches.     My  Father  will  make  you 
stiU  more  finiitful ;  will  cleanse  away  all  that  hinders  your 
progress  in  grace,  and  wiU  perfect  you  in  the  end.     But,  to 
secure  this  growing  fruitfulness,  you  must  cherish  fondly 
your  communion  with  me  ;  grafted  into  me,  as  the  branches 
into  the  stem  of  the  vine.     If  you  do  so,  I  will  not  separate 
myself  from  you,  any  moi^e  than  the  vine  tears  itself  from 
its  branches,  but  will  strengthen  you  by  my  spiritual  aid. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  if  it  •'o  not  abide  in 
the  vine,  you  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  ^^  except  ye  ■  Jona  14  4 
abide  in  me.     I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches ;^^  the"  joimii*.* 
living  power  to  bear  fruit  comes  only  from  me.     But  if  you 
abide  in  me,  you  will  bear  much  fruit.     All  true  work  as  my 
disciples — all  spiritual  life— comes  only  from  fellowship  with 
me — ^fellowship  close  as  that  of  the  vine  and  its  branches- 
each  in  the  other — ^for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 
As  unfruitful  branches  are  cut  off  by  the  husbandman, 
and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  left  to  dry  up,  and  then 
gathered  and  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned,  so,  those  who 
break  away  from  living  in  union  with  me  will  be  cut  off 
from  me  here,  by  my  Father;  the  religious  life  hence  will 
wither  up  in  them  while  they  live,  and  at  the  last  day  they 
will  suffer  the  judgment  of  God.^*     But  if  ye  abide  in*jiwtiJL« 
loving,  spiritual  union  with  me,  and  hold  fast  my  com- 
mandments and  keep  them,  you  may  ask  what  you  will,  and 
it  wiU  be  done  to  you,  for  you  will,  then,  ask,  in  my  name, 
only  such  things  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  will.^    And  it «  /©ha  14  x 
is  a  great  motive  for  your  abiding  in  me,  that  your  doing  so 
glorifies  my  Father  by  leading  to  your  bearing  much  fruit, 
through  my  answers  to  your  prayers.     You  will  further,  by 
this  fulfilment  of  your  prayers,  become  truly,  and  in  the 
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cHAFjjx.  strict  sense,  my  disdples,  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  the 
special  distinguishing  mark  of  my  true  disciples  only. 

"  That  you  may  thus  continue  in  living  fellowship  and 

•  John  ma     spiritual  union  with  me,^  let  me  remind  you  that  the  unit- 

ing bond  of  this  fellowship  between  me,  my  Father,  and  you. 
is  love ;  and  that,  on  your  side,  all  depends  on  your  showing 
yourselves  true  and  obedient,  in  this  love  to  me  and  in  the 
practice  of  my  commands,  as  I  have  shown  and  still  show 
myself  towards  my  Father  and  His  commands.  As  He  has 
loved  me,  I  have  loved  you ;  see  that  ye  continue  hence- 
forth, for  ever,  to  love  and  obey  me,  that  I  may  still  forever 
be  able  to  love  you.     I  have  spoken  thus,  that  the  same  joy 

•  iflka  IS.  u.    which  I  have  in  knowing  that  I  abide  in  my  Father's  love,** 

may  be  felt  by  you,  from  your  knowing  that  you  abide  in 
my  love,  and  that  this  holy  joy  of  soul  may  increase,  more 
and  more,  to  a  heavenly  fulness." 

The  sound  of  the  word  "  love,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ, 

•  iQte  u  u.    led  Him  back  to  the  new  commandment  *"  He  had  given  a  few 

minutes  before.  That  His  disciples  should  love  one  another 
was  the  true  secret  of  keeping  His  commandments,  and  so 
of  retaining  their  place  in  His  heart,  and  securing  the  holy 
joy  of  soul  He  desired  for  them.  He  now  defined  His  re- 
quirements more  narrowly.  They  were  to  love  each  other, 
as  He  had  loved  them,  and  that  meant.  He  told  them,  self- 
sacrifice,  even  to  death,  for  their  sakes. 

"  You  wish,  I  am  sure,"  said  He,  "  to  retain  my  love  after 
I  leave  you,  and  will  strive  to  keep  my  commandments  that 
you  may  do  so.  These  commandments  are  summed  up  in 
the  one  which  I  gave  you  to-night,  already,  that  ye  love  one 

•  jomu^u,    another.*^    I  only  add,  that  that  love  must  be  such  as  I  have 

.  shown  and  will  presently  show  to  you ; — ^love  so  great,  that, 
in  furtherance  of  the  divine  purpose  for  your  salvation,  I  will- 
ingly lay  down  my  life  for  you.  There  can  be  none  greater 
between  man  and  man,  and  this  highest  example — ^this  joyful 
sacrifice  of  life  itself  for  each  other — ^must  be  your  standard. 
Nothing  less  is  the  ideal  I  require  in  my  New  Society.  That 
spirit  alone  which  would  not  shrink  from  this,  makes  true 
and  full  obedience  to  my  command  possible,  with  all  the 
blessings  it  brings. 
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"  If  you  thus  rise  to  a  love  like  mine,  you  will  bind  me  to  charux 
you  in  closest  undying  affection ; — affection  not  as  from 
master  to  servant,  or  teacher  to  disciple,  but  as  of  friend 
to  friend.  If,  by  having  this  love,  you  do  the  things  I  com- 
mand you,  I  shall  call  you  my  friends,  my  loved  and  trusted 
ones ;  for  doing  is  the  only  proof  I  accept  of  loving.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  you  will,  and  therefore,  henceforth,  I  call  you 
no  longer  mere  servants,  as  in  the  past,  but  trusted  friends.^^ "  ^'wa*^ 
For  the  servant  obeys  without  knowing  his  lord's  thoughts 
and  plans,  but  you  have  been  told  all  I  have  heard  from  my 
Father,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  hear  and  understand  it ; — 
told  it^  not  as  mere  servants  and  messengers, — the  blind 
instruments  of  my  will ;  but  in  the  fulness  of  loving  confi- 
dence, as  sharers  of  my  inmost  thoughts  and  heart. 

"  But  great  though  the  honour  be  I  thus  give  you,  never 
forget  that  you  have  not,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis, 
with  him  whom  they  foUoAV,  chosen  me  for  your  teacher,®^  •  '<*«>  ^  ^ 
master,  and  friend.  On  the  contrary,  I  chose  you,  not  for 
mere  idle  friendship,  but  that  I  might  appoint  you  to  go 
forth  as  my  disciples,  and  work  in  spreading  my  Kingdom, 
and  bear  fruit  in  winning  men  to  the  truth ; — fruit  that 
would  remain  for  ever,  both  for  yourselves,  and  for  those 
you  led  to  the  light  Thus  you  owe  all  to  me ;  your  first 
discipleship,  no  less  than  the  friendship  to  which  I  have  now 
advanced  you ;  and  also  that  amazing  honour  I  have  pro- 
mised you,  that  so  long  as  you  keep  my  commands,  the 
Father  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  in  my  name.  How 
much  fruit  may  ye  not  bear  with  this  heavenly  help,  and 
how  great  the  reward  before  God  when  ye  have  borne  it ! 

"  Once  more,  never  forget  that  without  true  brotherly 
love  all  your  labour  is  valueless,  for  the  spirit  that  prompta 
them  alone  gives  its  worth  to  your  acts  or  words. 

"  Wonder  iiOt  that  I  enforce  this  call  to  mutual  love.  Let 
it  reign  within  my  New  Society,*^  for  outside  you  will  have  "  yoim  um 
only  hatred.  But  let  me  comfort  you  by  the  thought  that, 
BB  you  know,  it  has  hated  me  first.  To  be  hated  by  it,  is 
only  to  share  my  lot  And  let  it  still  more  console  you, 
to  remember  that  this  very  hatred  by  the  unbelieving 
world,  is  a  proof  that  you  no  longer  belong  to  it     If  you 
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^"^•^^  belonged  to  it,  it  would  love  its  own,  for  like  loves  like.  It 
hates  you,  because  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  it,  and  made 
you  mine.  To  be  hated  of  the  ungodly  is  a  testimony  to 
your  worth,  as  to  be  loved  by  them  would  be  of  the  revei-se. 
How  ought  this  to  cheer  you  in  all  your  future  trials  I 

•  John  u. Ml  "  Remember  what  I  said  to  you  to-night,^*  already,  *A  ser- 
vant is  not  greater  than  his  lord.'  If  they  have  persecuted  me, 
as  you  know  they  have,  they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if 
they  have  received  my  teaching,  as  you  know  they  have  not, 
they  will  receive  yours  as  little.  They  will  hate  you  and 
persecute  you,  because  you  come  in  my  name,  confessing  me 
as  the  Messiah  and  Saviour, — ^for  they  know  not  Him  who 
sent  me. 

"  This  hatred  of  my  name  has  no  excuse,  for  I  have  dwelt 

»  John  i&  n.  among  men,  and  taught  them  the  truth,**  and  have  done 
works  among  them,  such  as  no  other  messenger  of  God,  or 
prophet,  has  done ; — works  which  should  have  made  them 
.  feel  that  God  had  sent  me,  for  they  were  such  as  Israel  itself 
had  agreed  to  accept,  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  Messiah, 
and  they  proved  that  my  teaching  was  His  divine  word 
to  them.  But  though  they  have  both  heard  my  teaching, 
and  seen  my  mighty  works,  they  have  not  believed.  They 
have,  thus,  I  repeat,  no  excuse.  Nor  is  their  hatred  of  My 
Name,  hatred  of  me  alone ;  it  is  hatred  of  God,  my  Father, 
no  less ;  for  my  words  and  works,  which  they  hate  and  reject, 

N  joimi&aB.  are  not  mine,  but  His.**  And  as  these  words  and  works  are 
thus  the  self-revelation  of  my  Father; — as  He  thus,  by 
them,  had  made  Himself  visible  in  me,  so  far  as  the  invisible 
God  can  do  so,  their  hatred  of  me  involves  the  awfiil 
wickedness  of  a  hatred  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Yet  this 
hatred  of  me  by  the  unbelieving  world,  is  not  a  mere  accident 
or  chance,  but  was  foreseen  by  God  and  spoken  of  in 
ancient  prophecy,  as  you  read ; — *  They  hated  me  without  a 

^  W.1*"  ***     cause.'*^ 

"  You  may,  however,  say  in  your  hearts,  *  If  they  have 
persecuted  Thee,  and  have  not  kept  Thy  word;  if,  after 
having  been  taught,  and  having  seen  such  things,  they 
would  not  receive  them ;  if  they  have  hated  Thee,  and  Thy 
Father,  and  if  we  are  to  find  the  same  treatment^  what  good 
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is  there  in  your  sending  us  to  them  ?  *  Let  me  encourage  oharus 
you,  and  dissipate  such  thoughts.  For  when  the  Helper 
comes,  whom  I  shall  send  unto  you  from  the  Father — ^the 
Spirit  of  Truth, — who  goes  forth  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  is  able  to  help  you  in  all  your  needs, — He  will  bear 
witness  of  me  in  your  souls ;  teaching  you  more  deeply  con- 
cerning me,  and  glorifying  me  to  you  in  doing  so,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  make  right  and  effective  use,  in  your  witness 
before  men,  of  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  while  with  me, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  public  work  as  the  Messiah. 

"  I  have  told  you  these  things  about  the  hatred  the  world 
will  show  you,  for  my  sake ;  that  you  may  be  prepared  for 
it,'*  and  not  stumble,  or  be  offended  on  account  of  it ;  but  «  JdB  ml  l 
may  meet  it  with  so  much  the  more  earnest  zeal  and  fidelity. 
As  I  have  often  told  you,  they  will  put  you  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues;*^ but  this,  hard  though  it  be  in  its  consequences,  is  »  ifottiai?; 
not  the  worst  their  fanatical  hatred  will  do.     You  know    ]^l[JJ;fi. 
how  the  Rabbis  teach,  that  *  he  who  sheds  the  blood  of  the    '**»••«•" 
wicked  is  as  if  he  offered  sacrifice.'  **    They  will  act  on  this  »  Jtmrat 

•^  Bcfalm.  In 

principle  towards  you,  for  the  hour  comes  when  every  one  ISiUdw 
who  kills  you  will  think  your  blood  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice  ^*"*'*=*- ' 
offered  to  God.  Nor  will  the  heathen  treat  you  better. 
Israel  knows  neither  the  Father  nor  me ;  and  this  wilful 
ignorance  of  divine  things  makes  them  act  thus.  I  teU  you 
all  this,  that,  when  these  times  of  persecution  come,  you 
may  be  strengthened  in  your  faith  in  me,  and  in  your 
patient  endurance  of  suffering  for  my  sake.  I  did  not  speak 
of  these  things  till  now,  because  they  were  still  distant  when 
you  first  followed  me,  and  because  they  might  then  hava 
frightened  you  away  from  me.  Besides,  as  long  as  I  live, 
the  hatred  of  men  will  be  directed  against  me,  not  against 

It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  to  rise  superior  to  the  present 
or  near,  by  thinking  of  the  distant  or  future.  The  Eleven 
were  thoroughly  cast  down  and  dispirited,  and  stood  silent; 
unable  to  break  the  stillness,  even  by  a  few  of  those  ques- 
tions which  the  disciples  of  Jewish  teachers  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  to  their  masters.  The  lofty  promises  of 
Jesus  would  one  day  strengthen  their  faithful  souls,  but,  for 
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oBAPLUL   the  time,  tbey  had  no  ear  for  them.     As  He  spoke,  He  saw 
this,  and  gently  reproved  it 

"  Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  returning  to  my  Father," 
said  He,  "  how  are  you  so  wholly  engrossed  in  sadness,  that 
while  friends  are  always  wont  to  ask  often  from  one  abont 
••  johB  ie.&  to  leave  them,*^ — '  where  He  is  going,* — you  have  not  been 
eager  to  do  so  ?  "  He  wished  to  be  asked  more  closely  about 
His  going  away,  for  it  seemed  as  if  His  disciples  had  not 
fully  understood  His  previous  words,  else  they  could  not  be 
80  dejected. 

"You  forget  the  comfort  I  have  given  you,  and  dwell 
only  on  my  near  leaving,  and  the  troubles  to  come  after 
it.  But  I  tell  you  only  the  truth,  when  I  say  that  it  is 
better  for  you  that  I  go  away.  For  if  I  were  not  to  do  so, 
your  great  Helper  would  not  come  to  you,  but,  if  I  go  away, 
I  will  send  Him  to  you." 

The  history  of  the  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  and  confirms 
these  words.  Only  the  once  Crucified  but  now  Risen  One ; 
the  glorified  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  could  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  as 
the  Lord  of  a  new,  eternal,  and  spiritual  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Only  the  Conqueror  of  Death ; — the  Son  of  God, 
returned  triumphant  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, '  could 
have  been  announced  to  the  world  as  the  Righteous  One, 
the  Victor  over  the  Prince  of  this  world;  as  He  not  to 
J  LDjBs  0.417.  believe  in  whom  was  sin.^^ 

Jesus  continued — "You  will  have  to  strive,  even  to 
blood,  with  the  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  world  to  me, 
and  their  evil  opinion  of  me;  against  their  illusion  that 
they  are  doing  right  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their  persecu- 
tion of  my  servants ;  and  against  their  belief  in  the  invincible 
power  of  wicked  men,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  All 
these  you  must  oppose  and  overcome.  But  human  eloquence 
is  far  too  weak  for  this  great  task.  Without  assistance  and 
help  from  above,  you  will  never  be  able  to  convince  men  of 
their  sin  and  error,  or  to  drive  out  the  reign  of  eviL  Bui 
when  your  Heavenly  Helper  has  come.  He  will,  through 
you,  show  the  world  their  sin  in  not  believing  in  me,  and  in 
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persecutiug  you,  my  servants.  He  will  also  convince  them  chap,  us 
of  my  righteousness — that  is,  that  I  am  not  unrighteous 
and  sinful,  as  they  suppose,^  but  that  my  righteousness  «  Join  w. a 
and  innocence  have  been  shown  by  my  not  shrinking 
even  from  the  death  of  the  Cross  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
great  work;  by  my  rising  from  the  grave,  and  thereby 
proving  that  my  death  was  a  voluntary  act  of  love  to  man^ 
and  by  my  returning  to  my  Father,  which  will  show  that  I 
am  His  Son,  sent  by  Him  as  the  Messiah,  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  cause  is  righteous,  and  that  I  am  the  righteous 
and  holy  one  of  God.  He  will,  finally,  convince  men  of 
the  utter  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of  evil,  and  of  their 
having  been  judged  and  condemned  of  God,  by  revealing 
to  them  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  the  devil, 
and  of  the  works  of  darkness,  by  my  life,  my  teaching,  my 
death,  my  resurrection,  my  return  to  my  Father,  and  my 
victorious  help  to  you  my  servants."  ^  «  i  ti«.  a.io. 

He  had  touched  the  coiiifines  of  great  and  mysterious    aSSjImUi 
truths  in  the  future  economy  of  His    kingdom,   but  felt    h«ii7.» 
Himself  forced  to  go  no  farther.     A  wider  field  of  higher 
teaching  lay  before  Him,  but  their  present  weakness  and 
incapacity  to  understand  lofty  spiritual  things,  forced  Him 
to  break  off  further  revelations.     ''  I  have  yet  many  things,** 
He  continued,  "  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  hear  them 
now.^     Yet  be  not  cast  down.     When  your  Helper,  the^^johBiaia 
Spirit  of  Truth,  comes  from  above,  He  will  give  you  fuller 
instructions,  and  will  strengthen  your  minds  to  understand 
them.     He  will  lead  you  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  its 
whole  extent^  and  will  illuminate  for  you  aU  the  heights  and 
depths  of  my  meaning,  in  all  that  I  have  said  to  you.     Nor 
need  you  fear  to  trust  Him  less  than  you  have  trusted 
me  ;^  for  just  as  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself,  but  have  «  joha m. la 
only  repeated  what  I  have  heard  from  my   Father,  He, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  not  speak  for  Himself,  or  of  His 
own  promptings,  but  will  utter  only  what  He  has  heard 
from  God.   Nor  will  He  simply  explain  my  words,  and  reveal 
higher  aspects  of  the  truth.     He  will  also  announce  to  you 
things  future.      He  will  give  you,  my  apostles,  the  gift 
of   prophecy,   by  which   the  future  development  of  my 
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aHARLDL    Kingdom  will  be  revealed  to  you,  to  fill  you  with  comfort 
and  triumph. 

"  You  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
teach  you  any  new  or  different  truths,  not  connected  with 
me,  your  Saviour.     He  will  only  purify  and  enUghten  your 

••joiiDiaLii.  hitherto  imperfect  conceptions  concerning  me,  *^  and,  while 
thus  fitting  you  to  spread  my  kingdom,  will  but  develop, 
expand,  and  complete  what  I  have  taught  you,  and  thus 

"John  16. M.  increase  my  glory.  All  that  the  Father  has  is  mine,**^  as 
the  Son,  consecrated  and  sent  forth  by  Him  to  carry  out 
His  work ;  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Father,  for  this  end, 
dwells  and  works  in  closest  communion,  as  He  also  dwells 
in  like  communion  with  the  Father.  Therefore,  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  teach  you  only  what  He  hears  from  the 
Father,  He  can  teach  you  no  other  doctrine  than  mine." 

But  all  the  instruction  and  comfort  Jesus  could  admin- 
ister ;  all  the  warnings,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  difiiculties 
and  sufferings ;  and  all  the  supports,  on  the  other,  in  rich 
promises  of  power,  help,  and  blessing  from  above,  could  not 
dispel  the  sadness  of  the  Apostles,  or  bring  them  joy  and 
courage.  The  near  departure  of  their  loved  Master  filled 
their  minds  with  abiding  dejection  and  anxious  fear. 

In  tender  sympathy,  therefore,  Jesus  once  more  sought  to 
cheer  them.    "  I  said,  indeed,"  He  went  on,  "  that  very  soon 

•  johniiie.    you  would  see  me  no  longer,^  but  yet,  a  little  while  more, 

and  you  mil  see  me  again."  ^ 

The  Apostles  were  more  than  ever  perplexed  by  these 

•  Mmicn.    words. *•    They  thought  only  of  an   earthly  communion 

with  their  Master,  such  as  they  still  enjoyed,  and  could  not 
understand  the  sudden  change  of  not  seeing  Him,  and  seeing 
Him  again,  or  the  double  use  of  the  words — "  A  little 
while,"— or  what  He  meant  by  saying  so  often  that  He 
was  going  to  the  Father.  Wondering  questions  followed 
between  them,  and  they  v  ere  anxious  to  ask  an  explanation, 
when  Jesus,  seeinsr  their  perplexity,  anticipated  their 
wish. 

"  Do  you  inquire  among  yourselves,"  said  He,  "  what  I 

•  joim  16.  w.    mean  by  saying,  '  A  little  while,  and  ye  will  not  see  me :  * 

and,  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  will  see  me;*  and  *  I  am 
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going  to  the  Father  ?'  Ye  shall,  indeed,  be  in  great  trouble  ohaf^ 
at  my  death,  for  I  am  presently  to  die,  though  you  seem  as 
if  you  could  not  credit  it.  Indeed,  ye  will  be  sad,  when  the 
world  that  rejects  me  will  rejoice.  But  your  sorrow  will  be 
turned  into  joy,  as  sudden  as  that  -of  the  mother  when  she 
bears  a  son,  and  forthwith  forgets  the  past  for  gladness  that 
a  man  is  bom  into  the  world ;  for  you  know  that  no  joy  is 
BO  great  to  a  woman,  in  our  nation,  as  that  of  having  a  son. 
So,  truly,  you  will  have  sorrow  now  at  my  death,  but  it  will 
pass  into  abiding  joy  when  you  see  me  again,  in  my  spiritual 
return. 

"  In  that  day  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  have  given  you  such 
a  full  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  me  and 
my  Kingdom,  that  you  will  have  no  need,  as  now,  to  ask 
me  respecting  any  words  or  matters  you  do  not  under- 
stand.^^ You  will  no  longer  miss  my  earthly  presence,  but «  joiait.fii 
be  joyful  in  the  possession  of  full  enlightenment.  For  most 
truly  do  I  assure  you,  that  all  you  ask  my  Father  in 
my  name — ^all  illumination,  all  gifts,  and  joys  of  the  Spirit 
— He  will  give  you.  Hitherto,  from  want  of  insight  and 
experience,  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  and,  there- 
fore, have,  as  yet,  no  dream  of  the  boundless  gifts  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  ready  to  give  you — ^no  dream  of  His 
comforting  and  supporting  grace.  From  this  time,  ask  in 
my  name,  and  you  will  receive  what  you  ask,  that  your  joy 
may  be  complete.  ^^  «  joim  m.  m 

"  I  have  spoken  of  my  going  away,  and  of  your  seeing 
me  again,  ^  and  of  what  would  flow  from  it,  in  figures,  and  »  joha  le.  u 
darkly.     But  a  time  comes  when  I  will  no  more  speak  to 
you  in  this  way,  but  will  instruct  you  clearly  and  plainly, 
through  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  Father.^     In  that  day  ye  «  John icl 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  because  you  will  then  be  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ^  and  you  will  not  need  that  I  inter-  •  John  le.  m 
cede  for  you  that  your  prayers,  thus  offered,  may  be  heard ; 
for  the  Father  Himself  loves  you  because  you  have  loved 
me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  forth  from  Him,  ^^  and  ••  !<*■  w.  97 
will  therefore   hear  you,   without  my  intercession.    Nor 
must  you  ever  forget  this  great  truth — the  sum  of  my  life 
and  work — ^that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  to  appear  in 
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CBAP.  iix,  the  world,  and  now  leave  the  world  to  go  back  to  Hini 

'  John  16. 28.    again."*^ 

The  disciples,  listening  to  these  words,  fancied  they  now 
understood,  in  part,  at  least,  what  had  before  seemed  bo 

»  jflka  i«. ».  dark.'®  They  had,  at  least^  realized,  from  His  last  sentence, 
that,  as  He  hud  come  forth  from  God,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  Him,  He  must  be  going  to  heaven.  Perhaps  they 
thought,  in  their  simple  way,  that  they  also  understood 
better  what  He  had  said  about  their  seeing  Him  again.  It 
seemed  as  if  He  had,  already,  fulfilled  His  promise  to  speak 
clearly,  and  without  metaphor,  to  them.     That  He  should, 

«  lokaUMi  moreover,  have  known,  without  being  told  them,**  the 
questions  they  had  in  their  hearts,  so  astonished  them,  that 
they,  further,  felt  sure  He  was  omniscient,  and  did  not  need 
any  one  to  ask  Him,  but  could  answer  their  questions  without 
having  been  told  them.  Awed  and  vividly  impressed,  they 
felt  a  fresh  corroboration  of  their  belief  in  Him,  as  having 
come  forth  from  God,   and  hastened  to  tell  Him   their 

■r  joimie.si.    Strengthened  conviction.^^ 

"  Is  it  so,  that  you  now  feel  sure  you  believe  in  me  ?* 
asked  Jesus.     ^^  An  hour  is  coming,  and,  indeed,  has  come, 

«  /oin  le.  n.  when  your  faith  will  have  a  hard  test.  Will  you  stand  firm  ?^ 
Alas  1  how  soon  will  you  waver;  for,  in  that  hour,  you'wiU 
be  scattered,  each  to  his  own  home,  and  leave  me  alone  1** 
"Yet,"  added  He,  after  a  pause,  in  calm  and  clear  assurance 
that,  though  forsaken  of  man,  He  would  have  the  helping 
and  protecting  presence  of  the  Father — "yet  I  am  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Me.*' 

"  I  have  spoken  as  I  have,"  He  continued ; — "  have  given 
you  these  consolations  and  promises,  that  you  might  have 

V  ictainn.  rest  and  peace  in  Me,^  by  communion  with  Me  as  the  loving 
and  loved.  In  the  world,  indeed,  affliction  is  your  lot,  for 
men  will  hate  and  persecute  you,  as  I  have  said,  for  my  sake; 
but,  be  of  good  heart,  I  have  conquered  and  broken  the  might 
of  the  world  audits  prince,  and  they  can  neither  hinder  your 
salvation,  nor  check  the  triumph  of  My  Kingdom.* 

The  farewell  discourse  was  ended  with  this  note  of 
triumph — "  I  have  conquered  the  world  I"  But  now,  before 
He  went  forth  into  the  night,  so  big  with  fate,  He  could  not 
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break  up  for  ever  the  communion  He  had  had  with  them  so  ohariix 
long,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  without  gathering  them  round 
Him  in  a  parting  prayer.  He  Avas  about  to  die  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  and,  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of 
himianity,  would  make  intercession,  before  yielding  Himself 
the  sacrifice.  I  venture,  reverently,  to  amplify  the  expres- 
sion, that  the  import  may  be  more  easily  caught. 

Lifting  up  His  eyes  to  heaven — the  Apostles  standing,  as 
the  manner  of  their  nation  was,  while  He  prayed — He  began,^  •  joi«  «  l 
"  Father,  the  hour  of  my  death  has  now  come.  Glorify  Thy 
Son  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  salvation,  that  Thy 
Son  may  glorify  Thee  as  its  author,  before  man.  Glorify 
Him,  in  accordance  with  Thy  will,  by  which  Thou  hast 
given  Him  power  over  all  men ;  for  Thou  hast  appointed 
Him  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  to  carry  out  Thy  pur- 
pose of  salvation,  which  regards  the  world ;  that  He  should 
give  eternal  life  to  all  whom  Thou  hast  given  Him.  And 
this  is  everlasting  life,  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent — Me,  Jesus,  the 
Messiah.  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  earth,  for  I  have  made 
known  Thy  name,^  Thy  will,  and  Thy  plan  of  salvation  for  ••  J6imi7.4 
man,  and  have  thus  completed  the  work  Thou  hast  given 
Me  to  do.  Therefore,  glorify  Me,  now,^^  0  Father,  when  I «  joian  s 
rise  from  my  work  on  earth  into  Thy  presence,  in  heaven, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  vnth  Thee,  before  the  world  was. 
Let  me  enter  again  into  that  divine  communion  in  Thine 
uncreated  glory,  which  I  had  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  1 " 

He  had,  till  now,  prayed  for  Himself.  He  passed  next  to 
intercession  for  His  disciples,  urging  His  faithful  obedience 
to  His  divine  mission,  as  a  ground  for  His  being  heard. 

*'I  have  made  known  Thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  Thou 
hast  given  me  out  of  the  unbelieving  world.^^  'I'hey  were*  joto  17.8 
Thine  own,  for  they  were  of  Thy  true  Israel,  and  Thou 
gavest  them  to  Me,  and  faithfully  and  truly  did  they  receive 
my  words  as  Thine,  and  they  have  kept  them.  In  much  they 
may  have  failed  to  understand,  but  they  have  been  true  and 
firm  in  their  belief  in  Me,  as  having  been  sent  by  Thee,  and 
as  speaking  Thy  truth      Now,  also,  they  have  learned  to 
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oBAp.  ux    know,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  all  that  Thoa  hast  given 
^  joimi7.7,i.  me^ — all  that  I  have  said  and  done — \s^  as  it  truly  is,  from 
Thee  I 

"  I  pray  for  them«    I  pray  not,  now,  for  those  who  know 

•  John  17. n     Thee  not;  the  unbelieving  world,^  but  for  Thine  own,  now 

in  Thy  presence — Thine  own,  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me. 
My  whole  life  and  work  has  been,  and  is»  a  prayer  for  the 

•  tffta  &  44.     world  at  large,^^  from  which  My  people  must  be  gathered, 

but  I  pray,  now,  for  these.  Thy  servants,  because  they  are 
Thine,  though  Thou  hast  given  them  to  Me.  And  all 
things  that  are  mine  are  also  Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine : 
the  work,  the  aim,  the  means,  the  power,  the  grace,  are, 
alike.  Mine  and  Thine,  for  I  am  in  Thee  and  Thou  in  me. 
Neither  I,  nor  Thou,  Eternal  Father,  work,  nor  have,  for 
Himself,  but  each  for  the  other,  and,  thus,  though  they  are 
Thine,  I  am  glorified  in  them.  Great  b  their  need  of  Thy 
help,  for  I,  their  friend  and  helper,  am  about  to  leave 
them,  but  they  remain  in  the  world  that  hates  them  for  my 
sake.  Without  Thy  heavenly  aid  and  protection,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  the  work  Thou  hast  appointed  them. 
Therefore,  Holy  Father,  keep  them  true  to  Thy  name,  which 
Thou  gavest  Me  to  make  known  to  them,  that  by  their 
common  faith  and  love  they  may  be  one,  as  Thou  and  I 
»  Mm  IT.  u.  aro  one.^®  While  I  was  in  the  world,  I  watched  and  pro- 
tected those  whom  Thou  thus  committedst  to  My  care,  and 
kept  them  faithful  to  Thy  name ; — ^kept  them  from  the  evil 
one,  from  denying  Thee,  from  falling  away  from  Thee ;  and 
none  of  them  has  perished  but  the  son  of  perdition — ^as 

•  idfan  17. 19.   could  not  but  be,  for  the  Scripture  must  be  fulfilled.^^ 

Thou  must  watch  and  keep  them,  now  that  I  shall  leave 
them! 

"But,  now,  I  come  to  Thee,  and  these  things  I  speak,  being 
n  MniT.n.  yet  in  the  world,^  that  they  may  have,  in  their  own  souls, 
the  perfect  joy  that  is  in  Mine,  feeling  assured  confidence 
that  the  grave  will  not  have  dominion  over  Me,  and  that 
they  will  have  Thee  for  their  helper.  I  have  given  them 
Thy  word,  and  for  their  receiving  it^  the  world  has  hated 
them ;  because  they  do  not  belong  to  it^  as  I  do  not  There- 
fore, 0  Father,  keep  them !  I  ask  not  that  Thou  shouldest 
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take  them  out  of  the  world  because  it  hates  them;   for   ohajmejx. 

suffering  and  struggle  are  needed  to  perfect  their  spiritual 

life,  and  to  spread  abroad  my  Kingdom.      But  I  ask  that 

Thou  shouldest  protect  them  from  the  evil  one,  that  they, 

too^  become  not  sons  of  perdition.     They,  like  Me,  are  not 

of  the  world,  for  it  is   the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one ;  ^^ »  John  m.  ia 

therefore,  they  need  Thy  protecting  care,  and  as  Thine  own 

will  surely  have  it. 

"  Thou  hast  brought  them  out  from  amidst  the  unbelieving 
and  hostile  world,  and  hast  given  them  to  Me,  and  they 
have  received,  and  kept.  Thy  Word,  made  known  to  them 
by  Me.  Thus  they  live  in  the  Truth,  for  Thy  Word  is  Truth ; 
sanctify  them  in  this,  the  sphere  of  their  new  spiritual  life : 
not  only  keep  them  in  it,  but  consecrate  and  prepare  them 
for  their  great  work,  by  giving  them,  through  the  Spirit 
of  holiness  and  truth,  divine  enlightenment,  power,  bold- 
ness, love,  zeal.  Even  os  Thou  didst  send  Me  into  the 
world, ^*  but  didst  first  consecrate  Me  by  the  Spirit,  given  « joim  n.  la 
without  measure,  that  I  might  accomplish  the  work  Thou 
gavest  Me  to  do,  I  have  also  sent  them  into  the  world,  and 
they,  0  Father,  need  a  similar  consecration,  in  Thine  own 
measure,  to  prosper  in  Thy  work. 

"For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death — 
as  a  holy  offering^^ — for  I  am  both  high  priest  and  sacrifice ;  «  Johnn.ia 
that  they,  also,  may  be  made  holy  in  the  Truth,  by  Thy 
Spirit — the  Helper  whom  Thou  wilt  send,  because  I,  the 
Holy  One,  have  thus  died  for  them. 

"But  I  pray  not  for  these,  Thy  servants  now  before  Thee, 
alone,  but  for  all  them,  also,  Avho  will  henceforth  believe  in 
Me,  through  their  word — that  they  all,  teachers,  believers, 
and  converts,  may  be  one,  in  mutual  fellowship  and  com- 
munion of  love ;  the  copy  of  that  between  Thee,  Father,  and 
Me : — communion  so  deep  and  holy  that  Thou  art  in  Me,  and 
I,  in  Thee.  May  they  be,  thus,  one  in  each  other,  by  being 
one  in  Us,  by  loving  vital  communion  with  Thee  and  Me, 
that  the  unbelieving  world  may  have  a  visible  proof,  and  , 
may  believe,  that  Thou  didst  send  Me — the  source — the 
centre — ^the  stay  of  such  heavenly  love. 

"That  all  who  shall,  now,  or  hereafter,  believe  in  Me,  may 
VOL.  n.  71 
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oHAF^jjx.  be  thus,  one,  in  holy  love  and  life,  even  as  We  are  One — ^I 
have  given  them,  as  their  future  inheritance,  at  My  coming, 
in  My  eternal  Kingdom,  part  in  that  heavenly  glory  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me ;  that  they  may  share  it  with  Me,  for 
ever.  I  have  given  it  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
We  are  one,^*  for  how  strong  must  it  be  as  a  bond  of  unity, 
that  they  are  heirs  together  of  the  same  gloiy  with  Me  in 
heaven.  I  have  given  it  them  that  they  may  thus  be  per- 
fectly joined  in  one ;  I  dwelling  in  Them  and  Thou  in  Me ; 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast 
loved  them  with  the  same  Father  s  love,  with  which  Thou 
hast  loved  Me ;  and  may  thus  believe  on  Me — ^the  Saviour 
joba  4. 4ii    of  the  worldJ^ 

"Father,  I  ivill  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  from 
all  the  generations  of  meij,  be^th  Me  hereafter,  to  enjoy 
eternal  life,^®  and  everlasting  communion  with  Me,  in  that 
heavenly  world  whither  I  am  now  going.  It  is  the  high 
reward  of  their  faithfulness,  their  supreme  consolation  amidst 
nil  earthly  trials,  their  glorious  animating  hope.  I  will 
that  their  joy  may  be  full,  in  seeing  and  sharing  My  heavenly 
glory,  as  they  have  seen  and  shared  My  humiliation  on 
earth — that  glory  with  Thyself,  which  Thou  hast  given  Me 
because  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

"  Righteous  Father,  I  know  that  Thou  wilt  carry  out  this 
My  will,  for,  though  the  world  has  not  known  or  acknow 
«  johBu.iR  ledged  Thee,  as  revealed  in  My  words  and  deeds^^ — I  have 
known  Thee,  as  working  in  Me,  and  revealing  Thyself 
through  Me — ^known  Thee  by  direct  immediate  knowledge — 
and  these,  Thy  servants  before  Thee,  having  opened  their 
hearts,  and  received  My  word,  have  known  and  believed 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  I  have  made  known  unto  them 
Thy  Name,  and  will  make  it  known  through  the  Spirit 
whom  I  \n]l  send ;  that  the  love  whercAvith  Thou  hast  loved 
Me,  Thou  mayest  also  make  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and  that 
^  joimn.A    I,  by  the  Spirit,  may  dwell  in  them  for  ever."*^ 

How  sublimely  this  prayer  was  realized  in  the  history 
of  the  Apostles,  the  "Acts"  and  the  Epistles  abundantly 
illustrate.     It  was  their  common    glory  to    believe  that 
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nothing  could  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  ohap.lk. 
that  He,  by  His  Spirit,  was  with  them,  and  that  they 
overcame  all  that  opposed,  through  His  help.  The  contrast 
between  the  dejected,  faint-hearted,  materializing  Galilasan 
fishermen  and  peasants  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  heroic, 
spiritual  confessors  of  Pentecost  and  after-times,  is,  itself,  a 
miracle,  great  beyond  all  others.  The  illumination  of  soul, 
the  grandeur  of  conception,  the  loftiness  of  aim,  are  a  trans- 
formation from  a  lower  to  an  indefinitely  higher  mental  and 
moral  condition,  as  complete  as  the  change  from  early 
twilight  to  noon,  and  find  their  only  solution  in  the  admis- 
sion that  they  must  have  received  the  miraculous  spiritual 
enlightenment  from  above  which  Jesus  had  promised  to 
send  them. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

TEDS  ARREST. 

°^"    Wf^^^^  •^^^  ^^  tenderly  bidding  farewell  to  His  fen 
▼  ▼      followers  in  the  upper  room,  all  was  bustle  and  ex- 
citement among  the  Church  authorities,  now  on  the  track  of 
His  blood  by  the  help  of  Judas, 

It  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  year  at  Jerusalem :  the 
week  in  which,  beyond  any  other  time,  the  whole  population 
gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing.  The  citizens,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  reaping  the  great  gold  harvest  of 
the  year  from  the  myriads  of  pilgrims,  and  they,  on  their 
side,  had  the  excitement  of  numbers,  and  novelty,  and 
religious  enthusiasm.  A  mere  mountain  city,  Jerusalem 
,  lived  by  the  Temple,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  was 
now  the  loadstone  that  had  drawn  the  whole  Jewish  world 
around  it 

With  the  craft  that  habitually  marked  him,  the  tetrarch 
Antipas  had  come  up  from  Tiberias,  to  show  how  devoutly 
he  honoured  the  Law,  and  had  taken  his  residence  in  the  old 
castle  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  family.  It  was  near  the  Xystus,  and  exactly  opposite  the 
Temple,  to  which  he  could  cross  by  the  upper  bridge,  over 
the  TyropoBon  Valley,  between  Zion  and  Moriah.* 

Pilate,  also,  had  arrived  from  CsBsarea,  to  secure,  in 
person,  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  dangerous  days  of 
the  feast.  His  quarters  were  in  the  new  palace,  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  on  Zion.  It  was  the  pride  of  Jerusalem. 
"The  kinds  of  stone  used  in  its  construction,''  sap 
Josephus,  "  were  countless.  Whatever  was  rare  abounded 
in  it.  The  roofs  astonished  every  one  by  the  length  of  their 
beams,  and  the  beauty  of  their  adornment     Vessels,  mostly 
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of  gold  and  silver,  rich  in  chasing,  shone  on  every  side.  chap,  xx 
The  great  dining-hall  had  been  constructed  to  supply  table- 
couches  for  three  hundred  guests.  Others  opened  in  all 
directions,  each  with  a  different  style  of  pillar.  The  open 
space  before  the  palace  was  laid  out  in  broad  walks,  planted 
with  long  avenues  of  different  trees,  and  bordered  by  broad 
deep  canals  and  great  ponds,  flowing  with  cool,  clear  water, 
and  set  off  along  the  banks  with  innumerable  works  of  art."^  >  m.  jolu 
It  was  the  vast  citadel-palace  in  which  the  tragedies  of  the 
family  of  Herod  has  been  enacted.  Here  Archelaus  had 
reigned,  and  Glaphyra  had  died.  By  right  of  war,  the 
Romans  had  taken  it,  as  the  chief  building  of  the  city,  for 
the  residence  of  the  procurators,  and  had  made  it  the  Praeto- 
rium,  or  head-quarters.  Its  enclosure — ^large  enough  to 
permit  almost  an  army  to  be  gathered  in  it,  if  necessary — 
ran  along  the  inner  side  of  the  first  city  wall,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  castles  of  white  stone — Mariamne, 
Hippicus,  and  Phasaelus,  which  Herod  had  built;  the  whole 
constituting,  in  fact,  a  vast  fortification. 

The  high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  as  we  have 
Been,  was  Caiaphas.  The  real  head  of  the  priesthood, 
liowever,  was  the  crafty  Hannas,  or  Ananus,  without  whom 
nothing  of  moment  was  done  in  the  affairs  of  the  theo- 
cracy. As  father  of  the  greatest  Sadducean  family,  he  was 
fitly  notorious  for  his  harsh  judgments,  and  was  presently 
to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  his  son  after- 
wards did  in  that  of  St.  James.  ^  He  had  been  appointed  high  >  Aat  vc  ft  i 
priest  by  Quirinius  in  the  year  a.d.  7,  but  had  been 
deprived  of  the  dignity  seven  years  later  by  Valerius 
Gratus.  The  unique  honour  was  reserved  to  him,  however, 
of  seeing  his  five  sons  successively  pontiffs — one  of  them 
twice — a  distinction  which,  in  later  years,  gained  for  him, 
among  his  countrymen,  the  name  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
men. 

Intrigue  and  unwearied  plotting  were  the  very  life  of 
Hannas  and  his  house.  The  gliding,  deadly,  snakelike 
smoothness  with  which  they  seized  their  prey  was  a  wonder 
even  to  their  own  generation,  and  had  given  them  a  by-name 
as    hissing   vipers.®      When   Quirinius,  after    the  census, « Derenboan 
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<gAy.  ML  sacrificed  the  high  priest  Joazer,  who  had  brought  on  him- 
self universal  hatred  by  his  services  to  the  Romans, 
Hannas  was  chosen  as  the  one  of  the  Temple  aristocracy 

'AakxrULs.!.  least  displcosing  either  to  the  Romans  or  the  Jews.*  He 
had  managed  to  maintain  his  influence  under  three  proca* 
rators  through  difficult  times.  Under  Valerius  Gratus^  he 
had  had  to  give  way  to  Ismael  Ben  Phabi,  but,  after  a 
year,  had  had  him  displaced,  in  favour  of  Eleazar,  one  of 
his  own  sons.  He,  himself,  declined  to  take  the  place 
again,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  Jonathan,  another  of 
his  sons,  afterwards  did  so,  in  the  days  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
when  that  king  wished  him  to  take  it  a  second  time.  The 
family,  though  loose  enough  in  more  serious  matters,  were 
very  strict  as  to  hierarchical  order.  No  one,  they  held, 
should  put  on  again  the  sacred  vestments  after  having  once 
laid  them  off,  and  released  himself  from  the  obligations  imder 

« ioi  III.  f.  1  which  their  wearer  lay.*  Hannas  bowed  to  this  rule,  as 
vital  to  the  theocratic  constitution,  by  the  help  of  which 
his  house  stood  at  the  head  of  Israel  He  chose,  there- 
fore, henceforth  to  guide  the  reins  in  safe  obscurity,  but 
with  a  firm  hand. 

His  sons,  Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Matthias,  and 
Hannas,  successively  became  high  priests,  but  when,  at  his 
death,  the  leading  spirit  was  gone,  the  brutality  of  the 
Sadducee  came  more  prominently  into  play,  and  speedily  led 
to  the  ruin  of  the  house. 

Among  the  high  priests  who  had  interrupted  the  direct 
reign  of  this  family,  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Hannas» 
ruled  longest.  At  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus,  he  had  held  the  high  priesthood  for  seventeen 
years,  having  given  Pilate  no  excuse  for  setting  him  aside, 
in  spite  of  the  conflict  respecting  the  eagles,  the  shields, 
and  the  conduits  of  Jerusalem.  He  even  retained  it  till 
after  the  great  day,  in  the  year  a.d.  36,  when  the  sacred 
vestments,  so  long  held  from  them,  were  handed  over 
by  Vitellius  permanently  to  the  Jews,  instead  of  being 
given  out  to  them  from  the  strong  room  of.  Antonia,  a 
week  before  each  great  feast>  for  seven  days'  purifications^ 
washings,  and  consecrations^   to  free  them  from  heathen 
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defilement,    before  they  could  be  worn.      Caiapbas,  how-    oharlx 
ever,  had  little  to  do  with  procuring  this  great  favour,  and 
was  almost  immediately  after  deposed;  Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Hannas,  being  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the 
noting  high  priest  was  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  family,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Hannas,  his 
f uther-in-law,  sorely  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  priestly  aristo- 
cracy.^ «  HMcnifli.L 

Jewish  tradition  describes  the  grades  of  the  ancient  hier- 
archy as  consisting  of  the  high  priest ;  his  deputy,  or  Sagan ; 
two  suffragans  of  the  Sagans ;  seven  priests,  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  keys  of  the  Temple;  and  three  treasurers, 
whose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the  sacred  vessels.^     Of  those  ?  H«iiiioii.Hiieb 
holding  these  offices  when  Jesus  was  condemned,  we  can 
stiU  darkly  make  out  some.     Beside  Caiapbas,  at  his  right 
hand,  sat  Hannas,  the  titular  second,  but  real  head.  Jochanan 
Ben  Zacchai,  called  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
one  Alexander,®  seem  to  have  held  the  next  dignities,  and*  Aota4.<^ 
after  them  came  the  five  sons  of  Hannas,  already  an  old  man, 
Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Matthias,  and  Hannas — ^the 
five  apparently  hinted  at  in  the  awful  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lis  five  brothers' — ^all  to  be  high  priests  hereafter,  and  •  sepp,  ▼!. «. 
Hannas,  the  younger,  to  stain  his  pontificate  by  the  murder   »"«j^  « 
of  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

The  names  of  some  other  members  of  what  we  may  call 
the  self-constituted  high  ecclesiastical  council,  still  survive. 
Among  these  were  Joazer  and  Eleazar,  the  sons  of  that 
Simon  Boethus  of  Alexandria,  father  of  the  second  Mariamne, 
the  belle  of  Jerusalem,  married  by  Herod.  The  father, 
though  well-nigh  a  heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the  national  party, 
had  been  made  high  priest  by  his  royal  son-in-law,  and 
his  sons  had  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity,  but  bore  an 
evil  name  for  their  state  and  violence.  Their  guard  of 
spearmen,  indeed,  became  an  object  of  popular  hatred. ^^  *•  i>f 
Simon,  sumamed  Kanthera — the  Quarrelsome — the  murderer 
of  St.  James,  the  son  of  Zabdai, — and  his  son  Elioneus,  after- 
wards high  priest,  had  a  right  to  attend,  and  did  so  with  a 
pomp  which  brought  on  the  family  the  curse  of  the  peopl 
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OHAP.  Lx,    "  Woe  to  your  fine  feathers,  ye  family  of  Kanthera !"  Ismael 

•  Dmbooiv.  Ben  Phabi,  the  handsomest  m^n  of  his  day,"  was  another 
mitred  high  counsellor,  to  be  famed  hereafter  for  the  clubs  and 
blows  of  his  serving  men,  the  greed  of  his  bailiffs,  his  shame- 
less nepotism,  and  the  Oriental  luxury  of  his  dress;  one 
outer  tunic  of  which  cost  a  hundred  minro— equal,  perhaps,  at 

o  DereiriMmrg,  this  day,  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds.^*  There  were,  also, 
Johanan  Ben  Nebedai — the  persecutor  of  St  Paul ;  infamous 
in  later  days  as  a  sensual  glutton,  who  seized  even  the  holy 
sacrifices  for  his  feasts ;  and  Issachar,  of  Kefar  Barkai,  who, 
in  his  pontificate  of  a  later  day,  would  not  sacrifice  except 
in  silk  gloves,  for  fear  of  soiling  his  hands,  and  lived  to  have 

« DmafeQug,  those  hands  barbarously  cut  off  by  King  Agrippa.^  Such 
were  the  men  about  to  seize  Jesus.  No  wonder  that  even 
the  Talmud  relates  that  voices  were  heard  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  crjdng — *'  Depart  from  the  Temple,  ye  sons  of  Eli ;  ye 
defile  the  house  of  Jehovah  1 " 

The  elders  of  the  people — ^a  body  equivalent  to  a  Jewish 
Senate — were  in  no  less  agitation  respecting  Jesus ;  for  they, 
also,  were  identified  with  the  preservation  of  things  as  they 
were.  One  or  two  of  them — ^Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea — were  secretly  in  his  favour,  but  they  had  not 
moral  courage  to  take  his  part  openly.  The  names  of  the 
rest  have  perished. 

The  college  of  Rabbis  took  an  equally  vigorous  part,  but 
its  members  at  this  time  can  only  be  guessed,  though  some 
who  had  met  the  boy  Jesus,  twenty  years  before,  in  the 

>«  »MM«ss6,  Temple  school,^  doubtless,  survived. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  of  Thursday  when  Jesus  had 
ended  His  last  discourse  and  farewell  prayer.  According 
to  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  nation  to  mingle  songs 

!•  laatah  80.  f9.  of  proisc  to  God  with  their  feasts,"   the  little  band  had 

Matt.  2«.  80,  *  ^ 

m^aVj*,  already  sung  the  first  two  of  the  six  Psalms — the   one 

L^V  89  hundred  and  thirteenth  to  one  hundred  and  eighteenth — 

o^ifcL    which  formed  the  great  Hallelujah  of  the  Passover  and  all 

other  feasts.     The  stillness  of  the  night  had  been  broken  by 

the  sound  at  the  time  when  the  second  cup  had  been  poured 

Sflpp.  %i  111.  out^^    Now,  at  the  close,  the  voices  of  the  eldest  of  them 

chanted,  with  slow,  solemn  strains,  the  remainder  of  the 
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Hallelujah — ^the  rest  responding  with  the  word,  Hallelujah,  chap,  ut 
at  the  close  of  each  verse.  The  anthem  began  fitly — "  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy 
nierc)^  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake/"  and  closed  with  the  words 
of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  Psalm — "  Blessed  be  He 
Ihatcometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah ;"  the  Apostles  respond- 
ing— "in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Hallelujah!"  And,  now,  all 
was  over,  and  the  Eleven,  following  their  Master,  went  out 
into  the  night    They  were  on  their  way  to  Gethsemane. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  had,  hitherto,  been  calm  and  serene 
But  the  final  close :  the  break  with  all  the  past :  the  shadow, 
deeper  than  that  of  Kedron,  before  Him,  for  the  time 
brought  on  a  reaction,  which,  till  it  passed,  overwhelmed 
Him  -Nvith  trouble.  No  wonder  the  Apostles  had  been  cast 
down  when  even  He,  who  had  been  exhorting  them  to  dismiss 
sorrow,  was  Himself  moved.  Behind  Him  lay  life,  before 
Him  death :  He  was  about  to  leave  friends ;  and  the  fair  earth, 
which,  as  a  man,  He  loved  so  well ;  and  His  infant  Church,  the 
hope  of  the  world  He  had  come  to  save.  Before  Him  lay,  not 
only  natural  death,  but  shame,  derision,  misconception.  He 
whose  whole  soul  was  truth,  was  to  be  crucified  as  a  deceiver : 
the  one  on  earth  absolut-ely  loyal  to  God,  He  was  to  die  as  a 
blasphemer.  To  be  misrepresented :  to  feel  the  utter  falseness 
of  charges,  and  to  be  crucified  on  the  ground  of  theml  How 
might  it  affect  the  little  band,  to  whom  the  future  of  His 
kingdom  was  entrusted?  He  had  hitherto  restrained  Him- 
self from  using  His  supernatural  power  in  His  own  behalf — 
would  He  still  do  so  ?  He  had  but  to  speak,  and  all  would 
be  changed ;  for  He  who  could  calm  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
could  still  the  tumult  of  the  people,  and  what  were  Temple 
guards  or  Roman  soldiers  against  legions  of  angels  ?  Would 
He  still  absolutely  subordinate  all  thought  of  self?  Would 
He,  to  the  end,  let  men  do  with  Him  as  they  pleased,  though 
He  had  at  His  command  all  the  powers  of  heaven  ?  The 
temptation  of  the  desert  and  of  the  mountain,  may,  for  a 
moment,  have  returned,  and  who  can  tell  the  struggle  it 
must  have  been  to  overcome  it  ? 

Nor  was  even  this  alL     The  mysteries  of   the  divine 
counsels  must  be  for  ever  unknown,  but  they  pressed,  in  all 
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their  weight,  on  His  absolutely  sinless  souL  He  was  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  man :  to  be  made  an  oflfering  for  sin 
though  He  knew  none :  to  be  repaid  for  infinite  love  and 
goodness  by  ignominy  and  shame.  Perfect  innocence  freely 
yielding  itself  to  misconception  and  death,  for  the  unworthy 
and  vile,  would  be  transcendent  even  in  a  man,  but  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Who  can  tell  what  it  was  to  have  left  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens  to  stoop  to  Calvary ! 
— for  Him  who  could  raise  the  dead  to  descend  to  the  tomb! 
No  wonder  His  human  soul  was  for  the  moment  eclipsed  and 
clouded. 

They  passed,  silent  and  sad,  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
Eedron,  for  the  town  gate  was  open  that  night  as  it  was 
Passover,  and,  crossing  by  the  bridge,  were  on  the  road 
which  leads  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany,  The 
noise  of  the  multitude  had  passed  away,  and  the  world  lay 
asleep  under  the  great  Passover-moon.  The  path  lay  among 
stone-walled  orchards  and  gardens,  which  Titus  was,  hereafter, 
to  find  so  many  deadly  battle-grounds,  with  the  walla  for 
r«n./«iT  ramparts. ^^  He  had  gone  out  of  the  city,  each  night,  to 
Bethany,  but  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  now,  for  He 
knew  that  His  hour  had  come.  Always  given  to  solitary 
prayer,  among  the  hills  so  dear  to  Him  as  a  Galilsean,  He 
had  often  turned  aside  to  commune  with  His  Father  on  one 
part  or  other  of  Olivet^  and,  this  night,  chose  the  stillness 
and  shade  of  a  spot  which  His  presence  made,  henceforth, 
sacred  lor  ever.  An  olive  orchard  lay  near — ^known  by  the 
name  of  the  Oil-Press^-or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
•  T-^  n?  it — Gethsemane.^^  It  was  called  so  from  a  rock-hewn  trough 
in  it,  in  which  the  rich  olives  were  trodden  with  the  feet, 
the  oil  flowing  into  a  lower  vat  at  hand.  The  new  leaves 
were  opening  over  the  branches  as  they  passed,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  through  their  motionless  network,  on  the 
tender  spring  grass.  Stillness,  peace,  solitude,  filled  earth 
and  air :  even  the  birds  slept  safely  on  the  boughs,  under 
the  great  sky;  for  they,  too,  had  a  Heavenly  Father. 
Moriah  rose  in  richly  wooded  terraces  behmd,  crowned  with 
the  snow-white  Temple  in  its  magnificence,  and,  before 
them,  fi'om  its  border  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the  yellow 
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slopes  of  Olivet  swelled  between  them  and  the  loved  cottage    ohap^h 
of  Bethany. 

Amidst  this  quiet  and  beauty  of  nature  Jesus  turned  aside, 
and  entered  the  enclosure  of  Gethsemane,  to  strengthen  His 
soul  for  the  coming  crisis.  It  was  a  fitting  place — amidst 
olives,  the  emblems  of  peace  ! 

A  square,  stone-walled  spot,  close  by  the  path  to  Bethany, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Kedron  ravine,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple  hill,  is  still  shown  as  the  spot.  Venerable  olive-trees, 
tended  with  superstitious  care,  are  claimed  as  the  very 
witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  agony,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  belief 
in  their  age,  that  Titus  afterwards  cut  down  all  the  trees  . 
round  Jerusalem,  for  military  use,  and  that  the  same  fate 
has  befallen  the  whole  neighbourhood  even  in  later  sieges. 
But  the  gnarled  trunks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  the 
broad  branches,  and  the  still  seclusion,  at  least  reproduce  the 
outward  features  of  the  scene. 

When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  it  seeks  to  be  alone,  and 
yet  not  too  far  from  human  sympathy  and  help.  To  take  all 
the  Eleven  with  Him,  into  the  depths  of  the  garden,  would 
have  invaded  the  sacredness  of  His  retirement.  Only  three, 
the  most  trusted — ^His  long-tried,  and  early  followers — Peter, 
wLose  guest  He  had  been  in  the  bright  Capernaum  days,  and 
James  and  John,  knit  to  Him  by  special  tenderness,  if  not 
even  by  relationship— were  let  follow  Him  beyond  the  first 
few  steps  into  the  enclosure.  The  others  were  to  sit  down 
and  rest,  while  He  went  into  the  deeper  shade,  to  pray. 

Followed  by  the  Three,  He  passed  out  of  hearing  of  the 
rest,  and  presently,  leaving  even  these  three  behind,  with 
the  words,  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death — ^tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me ;"  He  went  on, 
about  a  stone's  cast — ^alone.  And,  now,  the  great  pent  up 
sorrow  burst  forth.  It  had  been  gathering,  no  one  knows 
how  long,  but  the  excitement  of  action  had  repressed  it  as 
yet — as  the  wind  keeps  a  heavy  rain  cloud  from  breaking. 
But,  here,  instead  of  the  city  and  its  multitudes  of  men, 
diere  was  silence  and  loneliness :  instead  of  the  distractions 
of  conflict  with  enemies,  or  discourses  with  friends,  He  wai 
face  to  face  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  with  the  Past  and  the 
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cauF^Lz.  Future,  and  that  in  the  night,  and  in  such  awful  isolation. 
For  it  seemed  as  if  even  heaven  were  as  far  from  Him  as  the 
s)'mpathy  of  earth  :  as  if  even  its  lights  had  gone  out,  and 
He  was  treading  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  a 
horror  of  thick  darkness.  Must  He  hear  all  ?  Must  the 
cup  he  drunk  to  the  dregs  ?  Was  redemption  possible  only 
at  the  awful  price  that  so  oppressed  His  soul  ?  Could  the 
hour  not  pass  ?  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  Eternal  Father 
to  save  Him  from  it  ? 

The  sacred  writers  labour  to  describe  the  agony  that  over- 
whelmed Him.  They  tell  us  that  He  first  kneeled,  then  fell 
on  His  face  on  the  earth,  and  prayed  with  strong  crying 
»  BA^i.7.  and  tears, ^^  till  His  sweat  became,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of 
blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground.  He  was  "exceeding 
sorrowful,"  "  sore  amazed,"  "  very  heavy."  His  soul,  as  it 
were,  sank  under  the  vision  that  rose  before  it  "0  my 
Father,"  He  cried,  "  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me :  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  But 
as  long  as  there  was  a  struggle  of  the  frail  human  nature, 
and  a  cry,  however  reverent  and  lowly,  for  change,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  burden  laid  on  Him,  there  could  be  no  peace. 
Rising  from  the  ground,  in  His  agony  of  spirit,  even  human 
sympathy  and  presence  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  a  relief. 
He  came  therefore  to  the  Three,  but  only  to  find  that,  in  His 
long,  wrestling  supplications,  even  they.  His  nearest  ones, 
overcome  by  weariness  of  body  and  spirit,  lay  sunk  in  deep 
sleep.  Rousing  Peter — ^lately  so  boastful — He  gently  re- 
proved and  warned  him,  and  mth  him,  the  others.  "  What  I 
could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  Watch,  and  pray 
as  ye  do  so,  that  ye  may  not  expose  yourselves  to  tempta- 
tion to  be  untrue  to  me,  and  to  be  offended  at  me,  as  I  have 
said  you  would.  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing  to  stand  by 
me  faithfully,  but  human  nature,  with  its  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  is  weak,  and  if  you  heed  not,  will  make  you 
fall ! " 

Leaving  them  again.  He  once  more  prostrated  Himself  in 
prayer,  but  the  clouds  were  already  breaking,  for  His  whole 
being  had  returned  to  its  habitual  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.     Every  desire  or  wish  of  His  own,  was  passing  like  a 
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troubled  dream.  "  0  my  Father/'  cried  He  now,  "  if  this  ob^jjl 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will 
be  done."  Perfect  peace  of  soul  can  only  be  found  in  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  One  Supreme  Will,  and  that  He  was 
fast  attaining.  Returning  to  the  Three — who  knows  for 
what  ? — ^He  found  them  asleep  again.  They  were  losing,  by 
their  hour's  sloth,  the  opportunity  of  cheering  and  helping 
their  Master  in  His  sorest  triaL  Man  had  thus  failed  Him^ 
but  the  need  of  human  comfort  was  passing  away.  Retiring, 
therefore,  once  more,  and  prostrating  Himself  a  third  time; 
the  same  calm,  child-like  submission  to  His  Father,  again 
rose  fi^m  His  lips.  He  had  triumphed.  He  had  been  Jieard 
in  that  He  feared.  He  no  longer  craved  a  change,  even  if 
possible,  in  the  ordered  course  of  the  divine  purposes  :  His 
earnest  cry  had  passed  into  still  submission ;  His  intense 
desire  into  holy  acquiescence.  He  thought  no  longer  of 
Himself,  but  of  the  perfect  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Father. 
He  had  ceased  to  have  a  wish :  enough  for  Him,  henceforth, 
the  all-holy,  all-wise,  all-loving,  will  of  the  Father.  His 
spirit  had  broken  through  the  cloud  that  for  a  moment 
darkened  it,  and  reposed  once  more  in  the  calm  light  of  the 
face  of  God.^®  The  tempter  had  fled,  and,  in  His  place,  as  »  see  sebkini 
afler  the  victory  of  the  wilderness,  we  are  told  by  St  f^lJ^***"* 
Luke,  "there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  Heaven, 
strengthening  Him."  ^i  «  mk.  «l4il 

Meanwhile,  Judas  had  been  busy.  Exposed,  and  dismissed 
by  his  Master  from  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  he  had 
only  been  the  more  set  to  carry  out  his  miserable  purpose.^^  ■  John  ul 
Hastening  through  the  illuminated  streets  to  the  authorities,    Jj!!^/*^*!* 
he  had,  forthwith,  reported  that   the  favourable  moment    ulStI^' 
seemed  to  have  come.    Jesus  had,  once  more,  ventured  into 
Jerusalem,  and  though  it  might  not  be  safe  to  take  Him  in 
the  thronged  city,  it  would  be  easy  to  come  upon  Him  out- 
side the  walls,  as  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  each  night 
for  prayer  to  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  traitor  meant  Gethsemane. 

The  authorities  remained  in  permanent  session  till  the 
arrest  was  effected,  and  at  once  detached  part  of  the  Temple 
Watch,  a  body  acting  as  the  police  of  the  Temple  and  only 
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ciMjjL  armed,  in  a  few  cases,  with  wooden  batons  or  clubs.**  The 
■  Reu.  jad.  It.  officcis  of  thc  watch,  and  even  some  of  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  in  their  excitement^  accompanied  them.  It  had 
been  thought  unwise,  however,  to  trust  so  grave  a  matter  to 
an  undisciplined  and  weak  force,  and  the  high  priest  had, 
therefore,  communicated  with  Pilate,  representing,  doubtless, 
that  he  proposed  the  arrest  of  a  false  Messiah,  dangerous 
to  the  Roman  power;  and  feared  a  rescue,  A  "band"  had, 
therefore,  been  told  off  from  the  troops  in  Antonia,  and 
**johmg.ii.  these,^  under  the  chiliarch^  in  conmiand  of  the  garrison, 
waited  their  orders.  A  rabble  of  the  servants  of  the  high 
priest  and  chief  men,  with  lanterns  and  torches,  to  discover 
Jesus  should  He  attempt  to  hide  himself,  led  the  way,  behind 
Judas,  who  went  foremost  as  guide.  It  was  the  full  moon  <rf 
April,  but  the  trees  and  recesses  might  aid  an  attempt  at 
escape. 

Jesus  had  just  returned  from  His  third  prayer,  and  was 

rousing  His  disciples ;  when  He  heard  the  noise  of  the  soldiers 

"johnM.       and  the  crowd,  and  saw  their  lights  approaching.^     The 

^747-66.     disappointment,  even   in  His  most  trusted  friends,  asleep 

Sr«?iii.°**  when  they  should  have  watched,  and  leaving  it  to  Himself 

to  discover  Judas  and  his  band,  wounded  His  heart     With 

keen  but  gentle  irony,  therefore,  He  told  them  that  they 

might  sleep  on  now  and  take  their  rest,  if  they  chose ;  their 

watching  was  no  longer  needed.    His  hour  had  come.    Then, 

speaking  in  a  serious  strain.  He  bade  them  "  rise  and  go  out 

with  Him,  for  the  traitor  was  at  hand." 

Judas  and  his  employers  had  utterly  misjudged  the 
character  of  Jesus.  Knowing  all  that  was  before  Him,  and, 
now,  calmly  victorious  over  momentary  human  weakness, 
He  did  not  wait  for  His  enemies,  but,  taking  His  disciples 
with  Him,  went  out  of  the  garden  enclosure  to  meet  them. 
**  Whom  seek  ye?"  said  He,  as  they  approached.  "  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,"  answered  the  foremost.  To  their  confusion,  the 
calm,  self-possessed  speaker  presently  told  them  that  He  wa» 
Jesus.  Not  a  few  in  the  Jewish  crowd  now  gathered  before 
Him,  had  heard  Him  spoken  of  as  a  prophet,  and  had, 
perhaps,  even  accepted  Him  as  such.  They  had  all  heard  of 
His   supernatural  power,  from  whatever   source,  and  He 
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might  now  use  it  against  them,  though  hitherto  He  had  never  obap.  ix 
avfidled  Himself  of  it  for  personal  ends.  His  kingly  com- 
posure and  dignity,  moreover,  awed  them,  for  grandeur  of 
soul  and  bearing  enforce  acknowledgment.  Withal,  it 
may  be,  He  revealed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  His  trans- 
figuration splendour,  to  show  that  He  freely  surrendered 
Himself,  because  His  hour  had  come.  From  whatever  cause, 
the  crowd  fell  back  in  confusion,  overturning  each  other  in 
their  alarm.  "Whom  seek  ye?"  asked  Jesus  once  more. 
"  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  muttered  the  boldest.  "  I  told  you,^ 
replied  He,  "  that  I  am  He  :  if  you  seek  me,  let  these  men, 
my  disciples,  go  their  way."  He  had  said,  that  of  those  whom 
the  Father  had  given  Him  He  had  lost  none,^^  and  even  in  "  ^  i^.  ist 
an  earthly  sense,  He  would  now  protect  them. 

Fear,  as  yet,  paralyzed  the  crowd.  Jesus  had  calmly 
owned  Himself,  but  no  one  dared  to  lay  hold  of  Him. 
Judas,  still  under  the  weird  speU  of  evil,  might  well  dread 
that  all  would  miscarry.  He  had  given  a  signal  by  which 
to  know  his  late  Master,  reckoning  on  having  to  point  Him 
out,  and  would  now  embolden  those  with  him,  by  himself 
taking  the  first  step  in  further  action.  He  had  arranged 
tJiat  he  should  mark  Jesus  to  them,  by  going  up  to  Him  and 
giving  Him  the  customary  kiss  of  a  disciple  to  his  teacher. 
Stepping  out,  therefore,  from  the  crowd,  into  the  circle  of 
the  disciples,  as  one  of  their  number,  he  approached  with  a 
hypocritical  "  Hail,  Rabbi,"  and  kissed  Him  tenderly.^^  He  «  gmrmpixwrn 
knew,  by  long  experience,  that  he  might  do  so  safely.  To 
the  calm  and  keen  question  of  Jesus — "  Good  friend,  for 
what  have  you  come  ?  " — he  returned  no  answer :  for  what 
answer  could  he  give.  But  he  had  gained  his  end,  for  those 
behind,  encouraged  by  his  remaining  uninjured  after  such 
treachery,  laid  hold  of  Jesus  and  bound  Him,  without  the 
least  resistance  on  His  part 

Now  followed  the  only  act  of  violence;  for  Peter,  im- 
petuous B3  he  was  brave,  could  not  see  his  Master  thus 
led  away,  a  prisoner,  without  a  word  or  act  on  the  part  of 
His  firiends.  '*  Lord,  shall  we  smite  them  with  the  sword  ?  " 
cried  he ;  and  without  waiting  an  answer,  or  thinking  of 
the  hopelessness  of  a  rescue,  or  of  the  odds  against  himself 
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oHhP  IX  alone,  he  drew  the  sword  he  had  hung  by  his  side,  and  made 
a  fierce  cut  at  one  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  fortu- 
nately only  grazing  the  skull,  but  yet  cutting  off  an  ear. 
It  was  a  splendidly  heroic  act,  but  sadly  out  of  place  under 
such  a  Teacher.  Turning  to  the  wounded  man,  and  at  the 
same  moment  rebuking  Peter,  Jesus  deprecated  the  fury  (A 
the  crowd  at  the  brave  attack,  by  soft  words  and  an  efface- 
ment  of  the  injury  done.  "  Suffer  thus  far,"  said  He,  and 
then  touched  the  ear,  and  healed  it.  Forthwith,  turning  to 
Peter,  He  told  him  to  sheathe  the  sword.  "  He  who  uses 
violence,"  added  He,  "  will  suffer  violence.  If  you  use  the 
sword,  you  expose  all  your  lives  to  danger.  Shall  I  not 
drink  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me?  Shall  I 
hesitate  to  please  Him?  If  I  wished  to  escape  suffering, 
Peter,  dost  thou  not  know  that  I  could  ask  my  Father,  and 
He  would  send  me,  instead  of  your  help,  twelve  legions  of 
angels — ^a  legion  for  each  of  you — to  protect  me?  But, 
then,  that  would  not  happen  which  the  Scriptures  have 
foretold  I  must  undergo." 

The  disciples,  after  the  first  impulsive  thought,  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  resistance;  and  as  any  attempt  to 
rescue  Jesus  was  clearly  hopeless,  since  He  did  not  put  forth 
His  supernatural  power  on  His  own  behalf,  and  would  not 
let  them  do  anything;  and  as  they  themselves  seemed  in 
danger,  through  the  impetuosity  of  Peter;  all  took  to  flight 
OS  soon  as  they  saw  their  Master  fairly  in  the  hands  of  Bis 
enemies. 

The  intense  excitement  of  the  hierarchy  had  broken 
through  all  restraints  of  official  dignity.  The  proposal  for 
the  arrest  had  been  too  important  a  matter  to  be  trusted  to 
any  underlings,  and  hence,  some  of  the  head  priests,  and  of 
the  "elders,"  had  joined  the  leaders  of  the  Temple  police  in 
the  wild  march  to  Gethsemane.  Surrounded  on  all  sides^ 
and  firmly  boimd,  as  if  His  captors  still  feared  that  He 
would  escape  or  be  rescued,  Jesus  now  turned  to  these 
dignitaries,  so  sadly  out  of  their  place  in  such  a  scene,  and 
calmly,  but  keenly,  brought  home  to  them  their  shame. 
'*  You  come  out  against  me,"  said  He,  "as  you  might  against 
a  robber,  or  the  head  of  a  rising,  with  swords  and  clubs.    I 
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sat,  day  by  day,  in  the  Temple,  teaching,  in  the  thick  of  the  oa^^^ 
people.  You  had  every  opportunity  for  laying  hold  on  me 
then,  but  you  did  nothing.  The  darkness  of  night  is 
fitted  for  your  designs :  it  is  your  hour :  the  powers  of  evil 
work  by  choice  in  the  dark.  But,  in  all  this,  there  is  no 
chance :  it  happens  only  in  accordance  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets."  He  said  no  more,  and  let  them  lead  Him 
away.  The  disciples  were  scattered,  but  one  fonn  hovered 
after  them,  white  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  who  had,  apparently,  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
tumult,  and  having  thrown  his  white  linen  sleeping  cloth 
round  hira  in  his  haste,  was  following  Jesus  towards  the 
city.  Who  he  was  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Was 
it  Mark  himself,  who  alone  relates  it?  or  one  from  the 
house  likely  attached  to  Gcthsemane?  Some  have  sup- 
posed hirri  to  have  been  Lazarus ;  others  have  had  different 
conjectures ;  he  was,  at  least,  some  faithful  heart,  eager  to 
see  what  they  would  do  with  his  Lord.  The  soldiers  had 
let  the  A  [)Ostles  flee,  having  no  orders  to  arrest  them ;  but 
this  strange  apparition  attracted  their  attention,  and  they 
sought  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Casting  ofi^  the  cloth  around 
him,  however,  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

Yet  there  were  friendly  eyes  following  the  sad  scene,  in 
the  safe  darkness  of  the  night.  Peter  and  another  of  the 
Apostles,  who  could  only  be  John,  had  fled  no  further  than 
safety  demanded,  and  followed  the  crowd,  at  a  distance, 
unable  to  leave  one  they  held  so  dear. 

The  great  object  with  the  authorities  was  to  hurry  forward 
the  proceedings  against  their  prisoner  so  quickly,  that  they 
might  hand  him  over  to  the  Romans  as  one  already  con- 
denmed,  before  the  people  could  be  roused  on  His  side. 
They  had  gained  their  point,  so  far. 

On  reaching  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  first  led  to  the  mansion 
of  Han  n as,  the  head  of  the  reigning  priestly  family,  either 
in  deference  to  his  recognized  influence,  or  because,  as  the 
oldest  high  priest,  he  was  still  recognized  as  the  rightful,  if 
not  legal  dignitary.  He  could  see  Jesus,  and  hear  His 
defence,  and  advise  his  son-in-law  how  to  act.  His  "  snake- 
like "  craft  might  help  the  less  acute  Caiaphaa. 

VOL.  u.  72 
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OBAF.  UL  What  passed  before  Hannas,  or  what  hints  he  sent 
Caiaphas,  are  not  known.  It  may  be  that  he  ^mply  passed 
on  the  prisoner  to  the  legal  high  priest  at  once,  hurrying  to 
follow  Him,  and  secure  his  condemnation. 

The  houses  of  the  great,  in  the  East,  are,  rather,  a  group 
of  buildings,  or  chambers,  of  unequal  height,  near  or  above 
each  otiier,  with  passages  between,  and  intervening  open 
spaces ;  the  different  structures  having  independent  entrances, 
and  separate  roofs.  Such  a  house,  or  rather,  cluster  of 
houses,  has  usually  the  form  of  a  large  hollow  square,  the 
four  sides  of  which  surround  a  roomy  court ;  paved,  in  some 
cases ;  in  others,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a 
lawn  of  soft  green.  Sometimes,  an  underground  cistern,  a 
spring,  or  a  bath,  offers  the  luxury  of  abundant  water,  and 
makes  the  court  an  agreeable  spot  for  relaxation  or  refresh- 
ment. Porticos  and  galleries  surround  it,  and  furnish 
chambers  for  guests  and  entertainments.  In  some  houses 
there  is  also  a  forecourt,  enclosed  from  the  street  by  walls, 
and,  in  all,  the  inner  court  is  reached  by  an  archway 
through  the  front  building — "  the  porch,"  in  the  narrative 
«f  the  Gospels. 

The  hierarchical  party  were  in  permanent  session  in  the 
mansion  or  ^'  palace  "  of  Caiaphas.  A  commission,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  chief  priests,  with  Caiaphas  at  their  head,  had 
been  appointed,  to  await  the  result  of  the  treachery  of  Judas ; 
for  the  whole  party,  in  its  alarm,  had  extemporized  joint 
action,  though  their  taking  any  judicial  steps  at  all  was 
irregular,  for  they  formed  no  legal  court  or  recognized  tri- 
bunal They  were  simply  acting  as  a  self-constituted  body ; 
partisans  of  established  ecclesiastical  order,  and  defenders 
of  their  own  vested  rights;  gathered,  at  the  summons  of  the 
high  priest,  in  the  blind  excitement  of  fanaticism  and 
passion,  without  rules  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  legal  stand- 
ing as  a  court.  The  chief  Rabbis  of  the  school  of  HilleJ 
generally  kept  aloof  from  such  tumultuous  and  violent 
proceedings,  which  were  already  too  common,  and  left  them 
to  those  of  the  fierce  school  of  Schammai,  and  to  the 
•  JM^  L  tm  merciless  Sadducees.^®  The  name  Sanhedrim  is  given  in  the 
Gospels  to  such  extemporized  assemblies,  simply  as  such ;  for 
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the  word  means  "  an  aasembly."  But  it  is  not  used  in  them  ohap^lx 
as  the  title  of  a  legal  tribunal.^*  It  was  before  a  mob  of»  jo8t,iMi. 
dignitaries,  not  a  "  court,"  that  Jesus  was  brought  £?"SrIIi 

The  commission  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  prey  sSS^iSl  ha 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  who,  as  high  priest,  was  the  only 
n^presentative  of  Judaism  recognized  by  the  Romans,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  one  who  could  hold  official  relations  with 
Pi] ate,  to  ask  him  to  carry  out  their  predetermined  resolution 
to  put  Jesus  to  death. 


£16  THB  LarjB  of  ohbibt. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

THE  JEWISH  TRIAL. 

PASSING  through  the  closed  porch,  or  archway,  into 
the  inner  court.  His  captors  led  Jesus  to  one  of  the 
chambers  opening  from  it,  where  His  judges  sat,  ready  to 
go  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  The  Roman  soldiers 
had  been  halted  outside,  for  their  presence  would  have 
been  a  defilement,  but  the  Jewish  serving  men  went  in 
with  the  prisoner,  though  only  the  few  required  accompanied 
Him  to  the  inner  chamber.  The  tribunal  about  to  condemn 
Him,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  w^as  not  a  legal  "  court,"  but 
simply  a  self-constituted  "  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety  7 
extemporized  by  the  excited  Temple  authorities  and  Rabbis, 
like  the  Vigilance  Committees  of  America ;  with  a  Jewish 
Fouquier  Tinville  for  President,  in  the  person  of  the  Sadducee 
Caiaphas.  Knowing  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings,  they 
could  only  venture  to  propose  the  framing  an  indictment  to 
lay  before  Pilate,  and  trust  to  their  violence  for  extorting 
a  condemnaUon  from  him. 

The  hierarchy  were  masters  of  form,  and  knew  ho-w  to 
honour  the  appearance  of  justice  while  mocking  the  reality. 
In  imitation  of  the  traditional  usages  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
while  it  existed,  the  judges  before  whom  Jesus  was  led  sat, 
turbaned,  on  cushions  or  pillows,  in  Oriental  fashion,  with 
crossed  legs,  and  unshod  feet,  in  a  half  circle;  Gaiaphas, 
as  high  priest,  in  the  centre,  and  the  chief  or  oldest,  accord- 
ing to  precedence,  on  each  side.  The  prisoner  was  placed^ 
standing,  before  Caiaphas ;  at  each  end  of  the  semicircle  sat 
a  scribe,  to  write  out  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation; some  bailifis,  with  cords  and  thongs,  guarded  thu 
Accused,   while  a   few  others  stood  behind,  to  call  wit* 
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ncsscSy  and.  at  the  close,  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the   oHAp.ua 

judges.^  »  TUnrad. 

Like  most  other  matters  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time,  ietanii'ttb 
nothing  could  be  fairer,  or  more  attractive,  on  paper,  but 
on  paper  alone,  than  the  rules  for  the  trial  of  prisoners 
The  accused  was,  in  all  cases,  to  be  held  innocent^  till  proved 
guilty.  It  was  an  axiom,  that  ^^  the  Sanhedrim  was  to  save, 
not  to  destroy  life.**  No  one  could  be  tried  and  condemned 
in  his  absence,*  and  when  a  person  accused  was  brought « jona  7. 51. 
before  the  court,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president,  at  the 
outset,  to  admonish  the  witnesses  to  remember  the  value  of 
human  life,  and  to  take  care  that  they  forgot  nothing  that 
would  tell  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  Nor  was  he  left  unde* 
fended ;  a  Baal-Rib  or  counsel  was  appointed,  to  see  that  all 
possible  was  done,  for  his  acquittal.  Whatever  evidence 
tended  to  aid  him  was  to  be  freely  admitted,  and  no 
member  of  the  court  who  had  once  spoken  in  favour  of 
acquittal  could  afterwards  vote  for  condemnation.  The 
votes  of  the  youngest  of  the  judges  were  taken  first,  that  they 
might  not  be  influenced  by  their  seniors.  In  capital  charges, 
it  required  a  majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn,  and 
while  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could  be  given  at. once,  that 
of  guilty  could  only  be  pronounced  the  day  after.  Hence, 
capital  trials  could  not  begin  on  the  day  preceding  a 
Sabbath,  or  public  feast.  No  criminal  trial  could  be  carried 
through  in  the  night ;  the  judges  who  condemned  any  one 
to  death  had  to  fast  aU  the  day  before,  and  no  one  could  be 
executed  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.*  » oiiMim;  ah 

Rules  so  precise  and  so  humane  condemn  the  whole  trial   ^^  ^ 
of  Jesus,  before  Caiaphas,  as  an  outrage.     It  was,  in  fact,  an   ^^*^**^ 
anticipation  of  the  prostitution  of  justice  which  Josephus 
records  as  common  in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem.     "  Ficti- 
tious tribunals  and  judicatures,**  he  tells  us,  "  were  set  up, 
and  men  called  together  to  act  as  judges  though  they  had  no 
real  authority,  when  it  was  desired  to  secure  the  death  of  an 
opponent.**^    As  in  those  later  instances,  so,  now,  in  the  case «  BiO.  /i&  17 
of  Jesus,  they  kept  up  the  form  and  mockery  of  a  tribunal  " 
to  the  close.    No  accuser  appeared,  and  the  judge  himself 
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qgAp.Lxi  took  the  office,  in  utter  violation  of  all  propriety.  Witnesses 
against  the  prisoner  alone  appeared,  and  were,  indeed, 
eagerly  brought  forward  by  the  judge;  but  not  a  single 
witness  in  His  defence  was  called,  though  the  law  gave  such 
witnesses  the  preference.  No  Baal-Rib — or  counsel — was 
assigned  Him,  nor  were  any  facilities  provided,  or  even  the 
possibility  offered,  for  His  calling  witnesses  in  His  favour. 
The  "  court,**  from  the  first,  sought  to  condemn ;  not  as  the 
law  required,  to  acquit.  There  was  no  attempt,  as  was 
usual,  to  ascertain  the  trustworthiness  of  the  hostile  evidence, 
nor  any  warning,  beforehand,  to  those  who  gave  it^  of  the 

•  K6i]ii,iiLato.  moral  and  legal  offence  of  untruthfulness.^     So  keenly, 

indeed,  has  the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus  been  felt  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  later  times,  that  the  doctrine  was 
afterwards  invented  in  the  Talmud,  that  any  one  who  gave 
Himself  out  as  a  false  Messiah,  or  who  led  the  people  astray 

•  ToMphia       from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers,^  could  be  tried  and  con- 

demned the  same  day,  or  in  the  night  Yet  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  the  monstrous  fable  was,  also,  coined,  that  a 
crier  called  aloud,  for  forty  days,  before  Christ's  condemna- 
I  roiaM  tion,  for  witnesses  in  His  favour  to  come  forward.^ 
teAktas^i).  If  we  try  to  discover  by  what  law  it  was  possible  to  con 
demn  Jesus  legally,  it  will  be  found,  that,  provided  He 
could  not  be  proved  guilty  of  some  civil  crime,  there  were 
no  written  laws  whatever  to  which  Caiapbas  and  His 
assessors  could  appeal  against  Him.  The  Old  Testament 
had  not  anticipated  the  case  of  any  one  calling  Himself  the 
Messiah,  whether  in  a  national  or  spiritual  sense,  and  the 
charges  so  often  made  against  Jesus,  of  having  broken  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbath,  even  if  He  could  not  have  defended 
Himself  against  them,  were  not  punishable,  by  the  laws  of 
the  day,  with  death.  The  grounds  on  which  the  theocracy 
could  press  for  a  capital  conviction  lay  wholly  outside  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  even  of  those  expansions  and  modifica- 
tions of  it  which  formed  the  current  law.  A  pretext  had  to 
be  invented  for  the  course  taken.  His  real  offence  was  that 
the  Church  authorities  felt  He  was  diffusing  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence, which,  if  left  to  develop  and  spread,  would  inevit- 
ably undermine  the  corrupt  theocracy,  and  with  it,  their 
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own  power  and  worldly  interests.  To  gain  a  brief  respite,  chap,  lxi 
they  were  bent  on  putting  Him  to  death,  though  His  lofty 
purity  of  life  and  morals  far  transcended  the  highest  ideals 
hitherto  known,  and  His  divine  goodness  was  altogether 
unique.  They  did  not  see  that,  to  kill  Him,  was  only  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  the  cause  they. sought  to  uphold. 

But  His  spiritual  glory  remained  hidden  to  their  wilful 
blindness,  and  the  shadow  into  which  it  threw  their  own 
shortcomings  roused  only  fanatical  rage.  There  remained 
nothing,  therefore,  since  they  could  bring  no  capital  charge 
recognized  in  the  Law,  against  Him,  except  to  feign  horror 
as  Jews,  at  the  presumption  of  one  so  much  below  them  in 
worldly  station,  raising  Himself  above  the  divinely  revealed 
laws  of  Moses,  and  even  claiming  equality  with  God ;  and  as 
hypocritical  friends  of  the  Roman,  whom  they  in  reality 
hated  intensely,  to  pretend  indignation  and  fear  at  the 
popular  disturbance  and  disloyalty  to  the  Emperor,  which 
they  affected  to  believe  would  result  from  His  claim  as 
Messiah  King.  Only  on  this  last  ground  could  they  secure 
the  indispensable  assistance  of  Roman  power,  to  put  Him 
to  death. 

Caiaphas  now,  at  last,  had  his  enemy  face  to  face.  He 
would  let  Him  feel  what  it  was  to  denounce  the  priesthood 
as  He  had  done,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  obloquy  of  the 
nation,  as  careless  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  them,  by  His 
taking  it  on  Himself  to  interfere  with  their  Temple  jurisdic- 
tion, in  His  puritanical  "cleansing"  of  the  sacred  enclosures. 
He  had  brought  no  end  of  odium  on  them,  by  the  contrast 
between  His  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  their  alleged  neglect,  in 
allowing  so  called  abuses.  The  fanatical  reformer  who  would 
turn  the  world  upside  down,  was  now  standing,  bound,  be- 
fore him,  and  he  had  Him  at  his  mercy.  The  rest  of  the 
self-constituted  judges  had  their  own  injuries  to  avenge,  for 
had  not  they,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — ^teachers  of  the 
nation,  been  held  up  to  contempt,  as  unsparingly  as  the 
knot  of  high  caste  Sadducees  ?  Caiaphas  had  long  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do.  The  form  of  a  trial  might  be  necessary, 
but  the  result  was  determined  beforehand.  He  had  already 
counselled  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  lay  aside  mutual 
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jHAP.  ixL  disputes,  and  unite  against  Jesus,  as  one  who  eodangei:^ 
their  common  interests,  and  to  sacrifice  Him  without  hesitar 
lion.  Policy,  He  had  urged,  demanded  that  He  be  at  once 
put  to  death,  to  prevent  His  overthrowing  the  whole  ecclc^ 
astica]  constitution,  with  which  their  welfare  and  dignitjp 
were  identified.  The  sentence  was  thus  proclaimed  before 
Caiaphas  took  his  seat  that  night;  the  judge  had  already 
openly  sjud  that  he  intended  to  condemn.  The  wholo 
proceedings  were  in  fact^  simply  a  smooth  hjrpocrisy,  to 
secure  the  necessary  aid  of  the  Roman  executioner. 

Deadly  enemies  at  other  times,  the  "  court  **  were  now 
on  the  most  amiable  terms  with  each  other,  in  their  anxiety 
to  hunt  down  the  common  foe.  The  proceedings  began  by 
Caiaphas,  as  he  glanced  fiercely  at  his  prisoner,  asking  Him 
various  questions  respecting  His  disciples  and  His  teaching : 
Why  He  gathered  so  many  followers  ?  AVhat  He  had  meant 
by  sending  them  through  Galilee  and  Judea,  announcing  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  Why,  a  few  days  before* 
at  His  entrance  to  the  city.  He  had  allowed  the  crowds  to 
hail  Him  as  the  Messiah  ?  What  he  meant  by  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  and  why  He  did  not  formally  and  publicly 
proclaim  Himself  as  such? 

Jesus  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  His  disciples  in 
His  answer,  for  to  have  referred  to  them,  might  have  brought 
them  into  danger.  As  to  Himself,  the  questions  needed  no 
inquiry ;  the  matter  spoke  for  itself  "  I  have  taught  firankly 
and  without  reserve,"  said  He ;  ''I  have  no  secret  doctrines ; 
I  have  spoken  ever}'^thing  I  had  to  teach,  publicly,  in  the 
synagogues  and  schools  of  the  land,  before  friends  and 
enemies ;  and  here  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Temple,  where  I  had 
for  hearers  the  people  assembled  from  all  parts.  I  have 
taught  nothing  secretly, — ^nothing  except  in  these  public 
places.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  ask  some  of  the  mulUtiidea 
who  have  heard  me.  They  know  what  I  have  said  to  them, 
and  what  they  say  will  seem  to  you  more  impartial  than 
any  words  of  mine.  The  Law  requires  that  witnesses  should 
first  be  examined  in  any  trial" 

But  an  honest  and  formal  inquiry  of  this  kind,  though 
necessajy  by  the  Law,  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Caiapiutf 


over  to  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  He  might  be 
beyond  the  hope  of  rescue,  when  the  people,  among  whom 
He  had  so  many  supporters,  awoke  in  the  morning.  That 
He  should  dare  to  direct  the  high  priest  as  to  his  duty,  and 
should  presume  to  throw  on  the  court  the  rightful  task  <rf 
proving  His  guilt,  was  a  fresh  offence,  and  provoked  fierce 
looks  and  angry  words,  from  the  bench.  The  defence  was 
at  once  rudely  interrupted,  for  one  of  the  turnkej'S  standing 
by,  whether  of  his  o^vn  accord,  because  he  saw  the  feeling 
of  the  judges,  or  at  a  hint  from  Hannas  or  Caiaphas ;  in  utter 
violation  of  judicial  rules,  or  common  decency,  forthwith 
struck  the  prisoner  on  the  mouth,  ivith  his  hand,  to  silence 
Him.  '*  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  thus  boldly  ?  "  said 
he.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  bench  better,  and  they 
did  not  attempt  to  rebuke  the  offender.  It  failed,  however, 
to  disturb  the  calm  self-possession  and  dignity  of  -lesus.  "  H 
I  have  spoken  what  is  false,"  He  replied,  "  prove  that  I  have 
done  so,  but  if  what  I  say  be  right,  why  do  you  strike  me 
violently  thus?  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  the  law  in  his 
own  hands,  much  less  a  servant  of  the  court." 

The  appeal  to  the  known  and  established  forms  of  trial  had 
not  been  lost.  Hostile  mtnesses  had  already  been  sought 
to  bring  borne  to  Jesus,  if  possible,  some  charge  of  false  doc- 
trine, or  seditious  language,  but  none  had  been  found.  The 
only  evidence  to  be  had  would  not  suffice,  even  in  such  an 
assembly,  to  establish  a  capital  charge  of  which  the  Romans 
would  take  cognizance.  There  were  many,  doubtless,  who 
had  heard  Him  use  language  which  had  given  the  Rabbis 
offence, — such  as,  "  Tby  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;" — words  re- 
garded as  blasphemy,  and,  as  such,  punishable  with  death, 
by  Jewish  law;  but  they  wanted  to  condemn  Him  on  a 
charge  punishable  by  Roman  law.  They  had  tried  by  spies, 
for  months  back,  to  draw  from  Him  something  they  could 
twist  into  an  attack  on  the  national  religion,  or  the  Roman 
government,  but  had  failed.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  condemning  Him. 

Such  evidence  as  they  had  was  now  however  brought 
Forward,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  at  least  prove  Him  to  be  "o 
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ooAP.uu.   deceiver  of  the  people, **  stirring  them  up,  and  exciting  them 
Mfttt.  «7.  M.    a^c^dnst  the  laws  of  Moses,^  as  defined  by  the  Rabbis.     Bat 

Lake  St.  8  fc 

Mark  14  li  it  ^33  a  fundamental  rule  of  Jewish  jurisprudence,  that 
condemnation  could  only  follow  the  concurrent  testimony 
vAttotH^n.  of,  at  least,  two  witnesses.*  Some,  however,  who  came 
forward,  had  nothing  relevant  to  say,  and  others  contradicted 
themselves.  His  last  discourses  were,  doubtless,  the  special 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  His  accusers.  Little  could  be  said 
about  His  ovation  on  entering  Jerusalem,  except  that  He 
had  not  refused  it,  nor  was  even  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  Temple  brought  up,  for  the  spirit  that 
dictated  it  was  evidently  noble,  however  the  act  itself  might 
be  challenged.  The  strong  invectives  against  the  collective 
hierarchy  ofiered  a  safer  ground  for  accusation.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  judges,  suitable  witnesses  were  not  to  be  found. 
At  the  best  those  who  came  forward  garbled,  or  misunder- 
stood the  words  of  Jesus ;  as  the  hierarchy  themselves  after- 
wards, before  Pilate,  twisted  those   respecting  the  tribute 

•  uktsis.  money  into  a  directly  opposite  sense.^®  But  even  thus,  the 
testimony  amounted  to  nothing.  Time  was  passing  dan- 
gerously  fast,  without  anything  done. 

At  last,  one  witness  appeared,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
heard  Jesus  say,  "  PuU  down  this  Temple,  it  is  only  the 
work  of  man,  and  I  will,  in  three  days,  build  another,  not 

M  iiMkRfs.  made  with  hands."  ^^  Others  agreed  that  He  had  said  words 
which  seemed  intended  to  bring  the  Temple  into  contempt ; 
an  offence  so  grave  that  it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital 
charge  against  the   first  martjT,    Stephen,   that,   he    had 

«  Aetoiu.  "  spoken  blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  place ;  "^^  but 
their  statements  did  not  tally,  and  their  witness  was  therefore 
worthless. 

Meanwhile,  Jesus  had  stood  silent  Even  to  charges  so 
hateful  to  Jewish  ears  as  contempt  of  the  Temple,  He  had 
made  no  answer.  He  knew  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  before 
such  a  tribunal,  and  kept  a  dignified  silence.  To  the  judges, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  of  the  greatest  weight; 
Caiaphas — a  true  inquisitor — could  no  longer  preserve 
official  calmness.    Springing  from  his  couch,  and  standing 

t  MokUMi   up  in  front  of  it,^  he  demanded  if  Jesus  had  nothing  to  sav 


mean?  Was  it  a  confession  of  guilt?  But  He  stUl  re- 
mained silent.  The  matter  spoke  for  itself;  the  testimony 
given  against  Him  was  discordant  and  worthless.  If  His 
post  life  could  not  secure  Hia  acquittal,  mere  words  were  use- 
less. To  use  His  own  earlier  saying  they  would  be  pearls  cast 
before  swine,  who  would  turn  again  and  rend  Him.  Self- 
conscious  and  kingly,  He  bore  Himself  with  a  dignity  that 
impressed  even  His  judges.  He  would  let  violence  and 
falsehood  run  their  course.  He  would  not  recognize  the 
tribunal,  nor  do  honour  to  its  members,  for  He  knew  that 
they  were  determined  that  He  should  die,  innocent  or  guilty, 
to  serve  their  own  ends. 

Caiaphas  might  have  closed  the  examination  at  this  point, 
and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  Commission.  But  with 
quick,  hypocritical  acuteness,  he  felt  that  the  charge  best 
susUuned  was  an  offence  only  in  Jewish  eyes ;  that  the 
evidence  in  support  of  it  was  open  to  criticism,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  prisoner  might  not,  after  all,  be  an  admission 
of  guilt.  His  pride,  moreover,  was  touched  by  such  a 
bearing  towards  himself,  the  primate,  and  he  would  force  an 
answer,  if  possible,  to  save  his  own  dignity.  It  would, 
besides,  be  better  to  go  no  further  into  matters  which  might 
protract  the  sitting,  and  spoil  the  plot,  by  letting  morning 
return  before  Jesus  was  in  the  safe  hands  of  the  Romans. 
True  to  the  serpent-cunning  of  the  house  of  Hannas,  he 
determined  to  bring  things  to  a  head  by  making  Him,  u 
possible,  compromise  Himself  at  once  with  Jewish  opinion, 
and  Roman  feara.  He  hoped  to  worm  out  what  could  be 
distorted  into  a  civil  offence,  for  his  keen  knowledge  of  men 
told  him,  that,  while  fitly  silent  and  dignified  hitherto,  his 
prisoner  would  give  a  frank  reply,  and  reveal  His  secret 
thoughts  when  honour  demanded  it.  For  He  was  evidently 
about  to  die,  as  He  had  been  charged  with  living,  an  enthu- 
siast and  zealot. 

Looking  straight  at  the  accused,  the  mitred  hypocrite,  in 
his  white  robes,  with  practised  official  solemnity  went  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  by  the  demand,  uttered  in 
Aramaic,  the  common  speech  of  the  Jewish  courts  as  of  the 
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quAP. Lix    nation,  "  1  put  you  on  your  oath  by  the  living  God**  whose 
*  ^"^  *•  •■'    curse  falls  on  those  who  swear  falsely  by  Him,  and  require 
you  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  the  Malcha  Meschicha — ih» 
King  Messiah— the  Son  of  God— Ever  Blessed  ?  - 

The  long  foreseen  moment  had  come,  when  an  open  daim 
which  He  had  hitherto  left  to  be  inferred  from  His  acts  aad 
figurative  expressions,  rather  than  openly  stated,  would  bring 
on  Him  swift  sentence  of  death.  Caiaphas  knew  that  many 
believed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  that  He  Himself  had  not 
refused  the  awful  name,  but  had,  rather,  in  His  discomses, 
justified  its  being  given  Him ;  and,  that,  a  few  days  before, 
He  had  allowed  the  thousands  of  Galilssan  pilgrims,  who 
greeted  His  entrance  to  Jerusalem,  to  salute  Him  by  it  But 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  decided  that  He  neither  was. 
nor  could  be,  the  Messiah,  and,  hence,  in  their  eyes.  His 
claiming  openly  to  be  so  would  be  a  criinen  Icbscb  majestatu 
— blasphemous  high  treason,  against  the  true  Sovereign  of 
the  Land — Jehovah.  He  had  hitherto  evaded  a  direct 
answer,  except  in  rare  cases,  because  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  His  openly  declaring  Himself.  To  have  done  so 
before  all  hope  of  longer  life  was  past,  would  have  been  to 
have  cut  short  His  public  work  in  founding  His  EingdonL 

But  the  supreme  moment  had  now  arrived.  With  kingly 
dignity,  in  the  face  of  certain  death  for  His  words,  and  in 
Bolenm  answer  to  the  appeal  to  "  the  living  God  **  as  to  their 
truth,  Jesus  calmly  replied  to  the  adjuration : — "  K  I  tell 
you,  ye  will  not  believe,  and  if  I  ask  questions  that  would 
prove  my  highest  claims  you  would  not  answer.  Thou 
hast  said  the  Truth — I  am  the  Malcha  Meschicha — the  King 
Messiah — ^the  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man.  In  my  present 
guise  ye  will  see  me  no  more ;  but  when  ye  have  slain  me, 
I,  the  Son  of  Man,  will  forthwith  sit  on  the  right  hand  o{ 
the  Majesty  of  God,  and  when  ye  see  me  next  it  will  be 
sitting  there,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.^ 

This  declaration  might  have  seemed  sufficiently  explicit; 
but  the  excitement  of  the  judges,  true  Orientals,  had  gro'Wii 
ungovernable.  Rising  on  their  cushions,  one  and  all  de- 
manded, with  loud  voices,  "Art  Thou,  then,  the  Son  ol 
God  ?  "    "  You  have  said  it,"*  replied  Jesus,  "  Aim  I  am," 


have  required  time^  and  the  whol<$  scheme  would  have 
miscarried,  if  Jerusalem  woke  and  the  Galilasan  pilgrims 
learned,  while  a  rescue  was  still  possible,  the  secret  arrest 
through  the  night,  of  their  fellow-countryman,  whom  many 
of  them  esteemed  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  if  not  the  very 
Messiah. 

Caiaphas  played  his  part  welL  Quivering  with  passion, 
and  triumphant  at  his  success,  he  forgot  the  practised 
coldness  of  the  Sadducee,  and  once  more  springing  from  his 
couch  with  well-feigned  horror  at  the  words  of  Jesus,  though 
they  were  precisely  what  he  had  wished,  rent  the  bosom 
of  his  priestly  robe  of  fine  linen,  as  if  it  were  too  narrow  to 
let  him  breathe,  after  hearing  such  blasphemy.  He  forgot 
that  it  was  the  worst  of  blasphemy  for  his  own  lips  to  use 
the  name  of  Jehovah  as  a  mere  cloak  for  crime  and  wicked- 
ness! Jesus  had  spoken  with  the  calmness  of  truth  and 
innocence.  He  had  applied  to  Himself  words  of  Daniel, 
and  of  the  Psalms, ^^  universally  understood  of  the  Messiah,  »  Din.?,  u 
and  had  predicted  His  sitting  henceforth  with  Jehovah  on  i^* 
ihe  throne  of  heaven,  and  descending  in  divine  majesty  to 
judge  the  earth,  though,  while  He  spoke,  He  was  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a  shameful  death. 

**  He  has  blasphemed  I "  cried  Caiaphas.  "  What  need 
is  there  to  hear  more  witnesses  ?  You  have  heard  the  blas- 
phemy from  his  own  lips.  He  gives  Himself  out  as  the  true 
Messianic  Son  of  Grod,  which  we  have  already  decided  He 
is  not     What  seems  good  to  you,  my  colleagues  ?  " 

In    an   irregular,   illegal,   self-constituted    court,   whose 
members  had  already  approved  the  cold-blooded  counsel 
of  Caiaphas,  to  put  the  prisoner  out  of  the  way,  guilty  or 
innocent ;  and  thus  quench  the  fire  He  had  kindled,  in  His 
own  blood,  no  evidence  or  want  of  it  could  have  secured  air 
acquittal     Too  many  private  and  class  grudges,  and  to 
manj*  vested  rights,  lent  weight  to  any  pretext  for  a  j  udic' 
murder.     The  very  humility  and  the  purely  spiritual  » 
of  Jesus  were,  themselves,  a  deadly  offence ;  for  their  Je 
pride  flattered  itself  that  the  Messiah  would  wield  r 
natural  powers  to  restore  the  old  Theocracy,  and  makr 
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flBAP.tp  the  head  of  the  nations  instead  of  hated  Rome.  Then^  irac 
He  not  a  Gralilasan— one  of  a  race  they  despised  ?  It  might 
be  true  that  He  wrought  miracles,  but  one  who  wilfully 
broke  the  Law,  as  He  openly  did,  by  •Sabbath  healing — 
and  who  knew  what  else  ? — most  work  them  by  help  from 
Beelzebub,  not  Jehovah. 

And,  besides,  had  not  the  high  priest  told  them  that  it 
was  no  great  harm  if  a  single  man  were  put  out  of  the  way, 
even  if  innocent,  for  the  common  good  ?  When,  moreover, 
did  ferocious  bigotry  fail  to  identify  its  cry  for  blood  with 
pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  ? 

All  voted  that  further  investigation  was  useless :  that  on 
His  own  confession  Jesus  was  worthy  of  death. 

They  had,  at  last,  their  wish.  All  charges  affecting  the 
Temple,  or  Judaism,  would  have  raised  only  the  con- 
temptuous laugh  of  the  Roman  procurator.  But  now  that 
Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  He  could  be  represented 
to  Pilate  as  a  State  criminal,  delivered  up  for  an  attempt 
against  the  imperial  rights  of  Tiberius. 

The  formal,  preliminary  examination  was  over,  but  its 
result  needed  to  be  confirmed  by  a  larger  gathering  of  the 
hierarchy.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
some  hours  must  elapse  before  the  sentence  could  be  formally 
ratified 

Meanwhile,  Jesus  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rough  Temple 
police,  while  the  judges  separated  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep.  There  was  nothing,  now,  to  restrain  the  coarse  natures 
to  whom  the  condemned  prisoner  had  been  consigned.  One 
imder  sentence  of  death  was  always,  in  these  rough  agea^  the 

>  Beiip,TLi78.  sport  and  mockery  of  his  guards, ^^  and  those  in  charge  of 

Jesus,  made  worse  than  common  by  the  example  of  the 
judges,  vented  their  cruelty  on  Him  with  the  coarsest 
brutality.  Their  passions,  indeed,  intensified  thdr  bitternosS| 
for  they  were  fierce  Jewish  bigots.  He  was  to  die  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  as  such  they  treated  Him,  racking  their 
ingenuity  to  invent  insult  and  injury.  Having  blindfolded 
Him,  some  struck  Him  violently  on  the  head  with  their 
fists,  or  perhaps  with  the  vine-stick,  which  Roman  cen« 

>  jnT.  SM.  fifi.  turions^^  and  other  officials  carried  as  their  sign  of  rank. 
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and  were  wont  to  use  on  the  face  or  head  of  tl 
some  of  the  captors  of  Jesus  had  such  stav( 
others  struck  Him  with  their  open  hands,  wh 
adding  the  greatest  indignity  an  Oriental  coul 
His  face ;  crying,  as  they  insulted  and  torturec 
phesy  to  us,  thou  Messiah,  who  was  it  that  did  i 
they  had  bound  had  healed  the  sick,  and  rai 
the  lips  they  smote  had  calmed  the  winds  i 
One  word,  and  the  splendours  of  the  Mount  ( 
tion  would  have  filled  the  chamber;  one  \ 
menials  now  sporting  with  Him  at  their  wi 
perished.  But,  as  He  had  begun  and  contin 
end — as  self-restrained  in  the  use  of  His  aw 
His  own  behalf  as  if  He  had  been  the  most  h( 
Divine  patience  and  infinite  love  knew  no  ^ 
had  but  to  will  it  and  walk  free,  but  He  ca 
man,  and  He  would  do  it. 

While  His  examination  had  been  proceedii  ! 
court,  which  seems  to  have  been  paved,  wa  i 
place   of  the  servants  of  the  several  judge: , 
underlings  of  the  high  priest  and  the  Temple 
and  Peter,  recovering  from  their  first  panic,  i : 
see  what  became  of  their  Master,  had  followed 
till  He  was  brought  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
the  outer  court,  or  porch,  had  been  closed,  t : 
entrance  of  any  one  likely  to  spread  an  al^ 
about  a  rescue,  but  John,  happening  to  be  ] : 
household,   or,  perhaps,   to  the  high  priest 
readily  admitted     Meanwhile,  Peter  remainec 
at  John's  solicitation  was  presently  admitted 
who  kept  the  door. 

A  fire  of  wood  kindled  in  the  open  court 
April  night,  had  attracted  all  round  it^  Pet<: 
rest^  by  its  cheerful  blaze.  He  sat,  with  weary 
light,  wondering  what  the  end  would  be,  and 
aUirm  for  his  own  safety,  in  case  he  should  1: 
and  charged  with  his  violence  in  the  garden, 
the  door-keeper,  who,  perhaps,  had  seen  him  i 
on  Jesus  in  the  Women's  Court  of  the  Temp 
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UL  like  others,  to  the  fire,  and  with  a  woman's  abruptness,  after 
gazing  at  him  steadily,  put  the  question  directly  to  him— 
^^Art  thou,  also,  one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  Confused 
and  off  his  guard,  he  said  nothing,  but  she  would  not  let 
him  go.  ^^Thou^  also,  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee,**  she 
continued — repeating  to  those  round  her,  "Certainly  thia 
man,  also,  was  with  Him.**  "Woman,"  said  Peter,  stanuner- 
ing  out  the  words  in  mortal  terror  for  his  lif<^  "  I  do  not 
know  Him;  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.**  But  hb 
conscience  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his  fears  grew  apace.  He 
could  no  longer  hide  his  confusion,  and  went  off  into  the 
darkness  of  the  porch.  His  inexorable  inquisitor  would  not, 
however,  let  him  escape.  He  had  hardly  come  to  the  ligh^ 
again,  after  a  time,  when  she  once  more  scanned  him,  and, 
determined  to  justify  herself,  began  to  speak  of  him  to  the 
serving  men  and  slaves.  "He  is  one  of  them.  He  vxu 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'*  Irritated  and  alarmed,  and  losing 
all  presence  of  mind,  he  repeated  his  denial  with  an  oath. 
"  I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  am  not  one  of  His  disciples. 
I  swear  I  am  not.*' 

His  stout  assertions  gave  him  an  hour's  respite  and  peace, 
but  his  troubles  were  not  over,  for  the  maid  had  fixed  atten- 
tion on  him,  and  his  bearing  had  excited  suspicion.  At 
last,  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  high  priest,  a  kinsman  of  the 
wounded  Malchus,  renewed  the  subject  by  asking  Peter 
directly — "  Did  I  not  see  thee,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  garden,  just  as  they  were  coming  out  ?**  "You  never 
did,"  said  Peter.  "  I  was  not  there."  "  Why,  your  very 
speech  shows  that  you  are  of  them — you  fjoere  with  Him," 
cried  angry,  fierce  voices,  "you  are  a  Galilssan — ^we  hear 
it  in  your  words.'* 

Peter,  now,  lost  all  control  of  himself.  He  had  tried  to 
strengthen  his  last  denial  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  now  burst 
into  curses  and  imprecations  on  himself,  if  he  had  not  spoken 
truth,  in  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Jesus  I 
In  the  midst  of  his  excitement  the  sound  of  a  cock-crow  fell 
on  his  ears,  and,  at  the  sound,  his  Master,  still  before  His 
murderers,  in  a  room  opening  into  the  courtyard,  turned 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  with  those  loving,  but  now, 


Peter's  palIi  and  kkpentancb 


no  less  reproachful  eyes,  in  the  light  of  whic! 
long  found  his  sweetest  joy. 

It  was  enough.     The  glance,  like  lightnin, 
abjrss,  brought  back  to  its  nobler  self  the  ho: 
for  a  time  had  been  alarmed  into  superficial 
and  threw  an  awful  brightness  into  the  de] 
whose  edge  he  stood.      All  his    unmanly    \ 
wretched  fear  rose  in  his  thoughts,  and,  \ 
remembrance  of  his  boastings,  so  miserably  b( ! 
words,  which  he  had  so  warmly  repudiated — ^t 
cock  crew,   he  would   deny  Him  thrice,  h  ; 
What  a  contrast  between  the  grand  strength 
and  his  own  weakness  I 

Shame  and  sorrow ;  mingled,  on  the  mc 
yearning  hope  of  forgiveness,  overpowered  hi 
now,  what  he  should  have  done  earlier ;  went 
bitterly.  It  is  a  touching,  and  beautiful  tradit 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  if  not  as  a  historic:  i 
all  his  life  long,  the  remembrance  of  this  n 
him,  and  that,  morning  by  morning,  he  ros  i 
when  the  look  of  his  Master  had  entered  his 
once  more  for  pardon. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  watch,  am 
break,  the  heads  of  the  theocracy,  true  to  pr(  i 
required  that  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  while  it  e 
meet  to  ratify  a  sentence  of  death,  had  e:i 
semblance  of  the  old  High  Court  of  the  Ni 
suitable  building.  Thither  Jesus  was  now  led 
of  Temple  police  and  retainers  of  the  high  pri 
before  the  notables  of  Israel.  The  chiefs  ol 
courses,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Temple,  \ 
of  elders  and  Rabbis,  had  gathered  in  the  fadin  i 
though  most  of  them  were,  to  take  part  in  the 
of  the  Hated  One.  The  proceedings  were,  1 
formal;  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Comni 
endorse  it.  This  done,  the  way  was  clear  for 
over  to  Pilate. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who,  thus,  unanimously 
fatal  sentence,  He  was  a  criminal  of  the  wors 

VOL.  II.  '?3 
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^»^m-  their  opinion.  He  had  bljisphemed  with  audacious  boldness^ 
by  claiming  to  be  the  King  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
long-expected  deliverer  of  the  nation,  sent  to  it  fix)m  heaven. 
No  one  had  ever  before  laid  claim  to  the  sacred  name,  for, 
though  many  Messiahs  rose  in  later  years,  no  one,  as  yet^ 
had  assumed  the  tremendous  dignity.  Proof  more  than 
enough  to  establish  His  highest  claims,  offered  itself  in  His 
life,  and  words,  and  works,  but  passion  and  prejudice  had 
hardened  their  hearts,  and  blinded  their  judgments.  The 
worst  among  them  would  never  have  dared  to  proceed 
against  Him,  had  they  believed  Him  really  the  Messiah. 
"I  know,"  says  St.  Peter,  "that  you  acted  in  ignorance,  as  did 

«  Aoiia.17.  also  your  rulers."^®  But  it  was  the  ignorance  that  had 
refused  the  light.  Had  they  been  honest  and  honourable,  the 
first  point  to  have  been  settled  would  have  been,  at  least 
to  hear  what  the  Accused  had  to  say  in  His  own  favour. 
They  had  constituted  themselves  the  vindicators  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and  it  was  their  elementary  duty  to  hear 
the  prisoner's  exposition  of  the  statements  of  both,  respecting 
the  matter  in  hand.  He  had  o^vned  Himself  the  Messiah, 
and  for  doing  so,  without  giving  Him  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  His  claim,  they  voted  the  sentence  of  death,  by 
noisy  acclamation.     Law  and  tradition  demanded  a  second 

•  iiiiB,  lu  zu,  full  hearing  of  the  case,^^  but  they  thrust  both  a^de,  in 
their  zeal  to  get  Him  condemned. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 

BEFORE  PILATE. 

THE  decision  of  the  Jewish  authorities  ha  i 
signed  and   sealed,   and   Jesus   once    : 
bound,  He  was  led  off,  strongly  guarded  froi 
official  residence  of  Pilate,   on  Mount  Zioi 
early,  but  Eastern  life  anticipates  the  day,    i 
noon  requires  rest  during  the  hours  busiest  i 
way  ran  from  the  West  Hall  of   the  Te  : 
Tyropoeon  by  a  bridge,  and  across  the  ope 
Xystus,  with  its  piUared  porches.    The  palace  • 
Pilate's  head-quarters,  lay  just  beyond — the  ]  i 
of  the  Roman  knight  who  held  the  gover  i 
Emperor  Tiberius.     It  was  inhabited  for  on 
or  days  at  a  time,  but  now,  during  the  Pas!  i 
curator  took  care  to  be  present;  to  repress 
popular  movement  for  national  freedom,  wh  i 
air,  the  feast  itself,  and  the  vast  gathering  i 
might  excite. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Jesus  entered  1l 
king's  palace;  the  home  of  *'men  in  soft  i 
tered  it  as  a  prisoner  He  was  to  stand  befo  ' 
has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  unri. 
arbitrary,  and  hateful ;  a  man  rightly  namt 
**  Javelinman  " — ^for  it  seemed  his  delight  to  hi 
and  scorns  on  every  side,  like  javelins,  among 
people.  What  had  Jesus  to  expect  from  oi 
the  nation  from  his  soul,  and  sported  with  tl 
possessions  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but  a 
despised  slaves  and  fanatical  Helots  ?  It  mi  cj 
of  benefit  to  Him  that  the  hatred  of  Pilate 
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OHAP.  LxiL  Jews,  might  regard  Him  as  a  welcome  instrument,  m  the  ab- 
sence of  a  better,  for  playing  off  his  bitterness  against  them 
and  their  leaders.  To  favour  a  man  who  was  In  opposition  to 
them,  was,  itself,  a  pleasure.  Calm,  temperate,  and  impartial, 
compared  to  Jewish  passion  and  bitterness,  and  in  some  re* 
spects  in  sympathy  with  the  accused,  the  hard,  proud,  heathen 
Roman  was  more  open  to  the  impression  of  Christ's  innocence 
or  harmlessness,  than  the  Jews  or  their  leaders. 

That  he  did  not  permanently  protect  Him,  rose,  partly, 
from  his  character,  and,  partly,  from  his  past  history  as  pro- 
curator. Morally  enervated  and  lawless,  the  petty  tyrant 
was  incapable  of  a  strong  impression  or  righteous  firmness, 
and,  besides,  he  dreaded  complaints  at  Rome,  from  the  Jewish 
authorities,  and  insurrections  of  the  masses  in  his  local 
government.  He  had,  in  the  past,  learned  to  fear  the  un- 
conquerable pertinacity  of  the  Jews  and  the  rebukes  of  the 
Emperor,  so  keenly,  that  he  would  permit,  or  do,  almost 
anything,  for  quiet.  This  showed  itself  in  his  bearing  to- 
wards Jesus.  Protecting  Him  for  a  time,  half  in  sympathy, 
half  in  mockery,  he  gave  Him  up  in  the  end,  rather  than 
brave  the  persistent  demand  of  a  people  he  hated  and  feared. 
He  would  have  set  Him  free,  but  for  the  popular  clamour, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  trouble  it  had  already  given 

a«bR.  BL  ao^  him  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Rome.^ 

There  was  a  hall  in  the  palace,  in  which  trials  were 
generally  conducted,  but  the  Jewish  notables,  who  had 
condemned  Jesus,  were  much  too  holy  to  enter  a  heathen 
building  during  the  feast,  since  there  might  be  old  leaven  in 
it.  It  was  Friday,  and  the  Sabbath  began  that  nighty  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  universally  at  this  season  a  supple- 
mentary feast  of  priests  and  people,  on  the  flesh  of  the  free- 
will oflbrings.  It  had,  for  centuries,  been  associated  with 
the  Passover  and  was  thought  a  part  of  it,  and  Levitical 
uncleanness  would  prevent  the  accusers  taking  part  in  it' 
They  were  still  true  to  the  character  given  them  by  Jesus  ; 
careful  of  the  outside  of  the  bowl  and  platter,  but  willing 
that,  within,  it  should  be  filled  with  wickedness.  They  had 
efi^ected  their  end.  Jesus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
before  Jerusalem  awoke* 
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Knowing  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  Pilate  ohap.  txn 
made  no  attempt  to  overcome  their  scruples.  Trials  in  the 
open  air  were  common,  for  Roman  law  courted  publicity. 
Roman  governors,  and  the  half  Roman  Herod  and  his  sons, 
erected  their  tribunals,  indifferently,  before  the  palace,  in 
the  market-place,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  circus,  or,  even,  in 
the  highways.**  Pilate,  therefore,  caused  his  official  seat 
to  be  set  down  on  a  spot  known,  in  Jerusalem,  as  Gabbatha 
— the  high  place,  ° — ^from  its  being  raised  above  the  crowd, 
and  as  "  The  Pavement,"  because  it  was  laid,  according  to 
Roman  custom,  where  judges  sat,  mth  a  mosaic  of  coloured 
stones.  It  was,  very  possibly,  a  permanent  erection,  square, 
or  of  crescent  shape,  of  costly  marble,  in  keeping  with 
the  splendour  so  dear  to  Herod,  its  builder;  projecting 
from  the  front  of  the  "  Judgment  Hall,"  in  the  palace,  and 
easily  accessible  by  a  doorway  from  it.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Roman  law  that  all  criminal  trials  should  be  held  on  a 
raised  tribunal,  that  all  might  see  and  be  seen.^  •  Thoiw*,  et. 

The   ivory  curule  chair  of  the  procurator — ^his  seat  of  T^^^J^ 
state,  and  sign  of  office ;  or,  perhaps,  the  old  golden  seat  of  ^  j^^ 
Archelaus,  was   set  down   on   the   tesselated  floor  of  the   iSt^^ 
tribunal,  which  was  large  enough  to  let  the  assessors  of  h.«o.  luou 
the  court — Roman  citizens — ^who  acted  as  nominal  mem-    "•^^* 
bers  of  the  judicial  bench,  sit  beside  Pilate — ^fbr  Roman 
law  required  their  presence.     On  lower  elevations,  sat  the 
officers  of  the  court,  friends  of  the  procurator,  and  others 
whom  he  chose  to  honour. 

The  priests  and  elders  who  appeared  against  Jesus,  now 
led  Him  up  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  to  the  procurator, 
and  set  Him  before  him.*  Seats  were  generally  provided  •  Diei  or  Ant, 
for  the  accusers  near  the  judge,  and  there  was,  also,  usually,  Keim.iii.Mt 
a  seat  for  the  accused ;  but  in  Judea,  despised  and  insulted, 
this  custom  was  not  now  observed,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
Jesus,  for  He  had  to  stand  through  the  trial.  An  inter- 
preter was  not  needed,  as  the  JcAvish  officials  doubtless 
spoke  Greek,  and  Jesus,  brought  up  in  Galilee,  where  the 
presence  of  foreigners  made  its  use  general,  necessarily  un- 
derstood it.  A  strong  detachment  of  troops  from  the  garri- 
son guarded  the  tribunal,  and  kept  the  ground,*  for  a  vast*  g^JJa^LjIi 

IL  14.  8/». 
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ooARLxxL  crowd  of  citizens  and  pilgrims  speedily  gathered,  as  the 
«. »    news  of  the  arrest  spread.* 

Roman  law  knew  nothing  of  the  inquisitorial  system  hy 
which  a  prisoner  might  be  forced  to  convict  himself;  it  re* 
quired  that  a  formal  accusation  of  a  specific  offence  should 
be  made  against  him.  This  office  of  accuser^  Cmaphas,  dis- 
pensing with  the  customary  employment  of  an  "orator,"* 
"•  ••  himsell^  apparently,  performed,  as  the  representative  of  the 

nation,  and  its  highest  dignitary;  to  give  the  charges  the 

»  Mail  «.  u.    greater  weight.^ 

Pilate,  having  taken  his  seat,  began  the  proceedings  by 
formally  asking  Caiaphas  and  his  colleagues  what  accusa- 

•  jaiiait.n.    tion  they  had  against  the  prisoner.* 

"  K  He  had  not  been  a  great  offender,"  replied  Caiaphas^ 
as  spokesman,  "  we  would  not  have  delivered  Him  up  Ut 
thee  We  have  power  enough  to  punish  ordinary  offenders, 
by  our  own  laws,  but  this  man's  crime  goes  beyond  our 
powers  in  the  punishment  it  demands,  and,  therefore,  we 

I  fohiiu.w  have  handed  Him  over  to  you.*  That  we  have  done  so,  1 
submit,  is  proof  that  He  deserves  death.  The  presence  ol 
myself,  the  high  priest,  and  of  the  notables  of  the  nation,  as 
His  accusers,  may  suffice  to  prove  the  blackness  of  His 
guilt" 

Pilate  was  not  a  stranger  in  Palestine,  and  had,  doubtless, 
had  Jesus  already  under  his  notice,  through  reports  of  his 
spies  and  officials.  He  had  learned  that  He  avoided  all 
appeals  to  force ;  that  His  discourses  had  nothing  whatever 
political  in  them,  and  that  His  zeal  was  mainly  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  public 
teachers,  whom  the  Romans  themselves  despised  for  the 
same  cause.  The  immense  crowds  that  had  followed  Him, 
at  his  first  appearance  in  Judea,  three  years  before,  and  His 
subsequent  course  in  Galilee,  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  official  communications  to  Csesarea,  Pilate's  usual  resi- 
dence ;  and  they  had  uniformly  represented  Him  as  peaceful 
and  harmless.  Pilate  knew,  therefore,  that  He  was  now  de- 
u.  la  livered  up  by  the  priests  and  Bubbis  only  from  envy,^^  and  for 
their  own  selfish  ends.  From  all  he  had  learned,  Jesus  was 
only  a  well-meaning  enthusiast,  and  He  could  easily  see 
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how  such  a  man  might  well  be  dangero  • 
interests  and  mock  holiness  of  the   Jewis 
not  at  all  so  to  Roman  authority.     He  tv  i 
to  quench  in  blood  any  religious  movemen 
the  peace,  but  he  saw  no  ground  for  ap|  * 
garded  this  one. 

The   Gospels  give    only  a  brief  outlin 
trial,  but  even  the  opening  address  of  (  i 
orator  who  spoke  for  him  and  his  colleague! 
full  of  rhetorical  compliments   to  Pilate    i 
fierce  words  against  the  prisoner.     It  had,  : 
different  effect  on  Pilate  from  that  intenc  ; 
critical  clamour  for  blood  by  a  priesthood  w  i 
as  Jews,  and,  still  more,  for  their  superstiti 
barous  want  of  taste  and  culture,  restless  g 
opposition  to  Rome,  was  hateful  and  repul  i 
not  involve  his  court,  which  represented  th< 
Emperor,  in  any  furtjier  details  of  a  questioi 
seemed  a  mere  religious  reformer.    The  ace  i 
Belves,  jurisdiction  in  their  own  religious  dis  : 

Interrupting  the  speaker,  therefore,  Pilate 
you  have  found  Him  what  you  say,  you  hi 
opinion,  take  Him,  and  judge  Him  accordii  i 
law."^^     If  they  did  not  trouble  him  furth( 
interfere  with  them.     He  had  not,  as  yet^  1 1 
they  sought  to  have  Jesus  put  to  death,  1 1 
wished  some  other  punishment. 

Caiaphas  had  his  answer  ready.  "  It  is  a  c  i 
said  he,  "  a  charge  of  capital  crime,  and  we 
one  to  death,  without  your  confirming  our  Sd 
could  not,  however,  confirm  any  sentence,  n 
a  summary  investigation,  and,  thus,  the  mji 
ceed  before  him.  They  might  have  stoned 
phemy,  had  he  sanctioned  their  doing  so, 
resolved  to  leave  the  odium  of  the  murde 
have  their  victim  crucified.  In  the  fulfilmei 
counsels,  He  was  to  die,  not  as  a  martyr  t 
but  as  a  sin-offering,  on  the  Cross. 

"  What  is  your  accusation  then  ?"  asked  P 
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oHAP.  Lxn  Craftily  keeping  out  of  sight  Christ's  declaration  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  because  such  a  theological  question  waa 
indifferent  to  the  Roman,  and  because  heathenism  had  no 
such  ideas  connected  with  the  phrase  as  Judaism,  Caiaphaa 
turned  the  religious  offence  into  a  political  one.  The  "  Son 
of  God,"  in  a  Jewish  sense,  was  equivalent  to  the  Mes^ah, 
the  expected  national  deliverer,  and,  hence,  he  created  out 
of  the  claim,  a  pretension  to  earthly  royalty.  Such  an  accu- 
sation could  not  be  overlooked,  and  must  wake  prejudice, 
if  believed,  as  involving  a  charge  of  treason  against  the 
suspicious  and  relentless  Tiberius.  The  priests  expected  an 
instant  condemnation,  for  they  knew  Pilate's  hysena-like 
nature. 

Roman  law  permitted  the  questioning  of  a  prisoner  after 
formal  accusation,  and  confession  of  the  charge  was  held 
sufficient  proof  of  guijlt. 

**  The  accused  has  been  condemned  by  us  as  a  deceiver  ot 
the  people,"  answered  the  high  priest. ^^ 

"  Hpw  ?  "  asked  Pilate. 

"  In  a  double  way,"  said  Caiaphas.  "  He  stirs  up  the 
nation  against  paying  their  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  He  seta 
Himself  up  as  king  of  the  Jews.  He  says  He  is  the  Mes- 
siah, which  is  the  name  we  give  our  king,  and  He  has  led 
many  to  regard  Him  as  a  descendant  of  David,  and  our 
only  lawful  sovereign." 

Jesus  was  standing  at  Pilate's  side.  Rising  from  his  chair 
and  ordering  Him  to  be  brought  after  him,  he  retired  into 
the  palace,  and  calling  Jesus  before  him,  asked  Him— "Art 
Thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Dost  Thou,  really,  claim  to  be 
so?"  He  evidently  expected  a  disavowal,  for  he  felt  it 
almost  beneath  him  to  ask  such  a  question  of  one,  in  hb 
eyes,  so  utterly  unlike  a  king.  Had  he  been  firm  and 
strong-minded,  he  would  have  seen  the  groundlessness  ol 
the  charge,  from  the  absence  of  all  overt  proo^  but  he 
weakly  proceeded  to  compromise  himself,  by  putting  Jesus 
to  examination. 

Knowing  that  Pilate  had  nothing  against  Him  but  the 
words  of  His  enemies  outside,  Jesus,  with  a  calm  dignity 
that  must  have  amazed  the  procurator,  asked  him  a  counter 
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question.  "  Do  you  ask  this  of  your  own  i 
others  told  it  you  of  me?"^*  He  would 
member  the  more  than  doubtful  source  of 
and  that  with  aU  his  official  means  of  i 
grounds  of  such  a  charge  had  ever  suggeste 
his  own  mind.  It  was,  besides,  essential  to  k 
as  a  Roman,  with  a  political  use  of  the  title 
peated  it  in  the  Jewish  sense,  as  equivalen 
siah."  « 

"  Do  you  think  /  am  a  JewV^  answered  Pi 
feeling  his  false  position,  in  entertaining  an  \ 
so  suspicious  a  source.  "  Your  own  natior 
you  before  me ;  the  charge  comes  from  t 
Rabbis.  I  have  only  repeated  their  accusal 
I  care  for  your  dreams  about  a  Messiah  ? 
have  you  done  ?  Do  you  call  yourself  tl 
Jews  ?  " 

"  In  your  sense  of  the  word  I  am  not  a  1 
Jesus,  "  but  in  another,  I  am*  My  accusers 
earthly,  world-conquering  Messiah.  But  n 
not  of  this  world^^ — not  earthly  and  politic 
my  attendants  would  have  fought  for  me, 
being  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  my  e 
soldiers  you  sent  against  me.  But  they  mac 
nor  any  attempt  even  to  rescue  me,  and  tl 
enough  to  show  that  my  Kingdom  is  not  a  p( 

"  You  speak  of  a  kingdom :  are  you  resdl 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  common  ?  "  asked  1 
awed  before  the  Mysterious  Man. 

"Thou  say  est  it:^^   so  it  is:    I  am  a  Ki 
Jesus.     "  I  was  bom  to  be  a  king ;  I  came 
that  I  should  bear  witness  for  The  Truth."    H 
lofty,  mystic  way  of  the  divine  Truth  He 
heard  in  a  former  existence,  when  in  the 
Father.     **  All  who  love  and  seek  the  Truth,' 
— -^^  that  is,  who  hear  and  obey  my  words — an 
He  had  thrice  claimed  a  Kingdom,  and  thr 
that  it  was  not  of  this  world. 

"How  these  Jews  talkl*"  thought  Pilate.  "Tl 
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OBAP.  T.TTL  as  tliey  are,  think  they  have  Teuth  as  their  special  posse» 
gxon — ^Truth,  which  is  a  riddle  insoluble  to  our  philosophers! 
What  have  I  to  do  with  such  speculations,  fit  only  to  con- 
fuse  the  head  of  a  hungry  Greek  or  a  beggarly  Rabbi  ?  * 
But  he  had  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  had 
no  thought  of  treason  against  Rome,  or  of  stirring  up  a  dis^ 
turbance  in  the  country.  Hardened,  cold,  worldly,  he  felt 
how  awful  goodness  is,  and  would  fain  have  dismissed  One  so 
strangely  different  from  other  men-*-an  enthusiast,  willing  to 
die  to  make  men  better  1  "  What  kind  of  a  man  is  He?" 
thought  the  Roman.  "  If  He  only  had  not  been  so  ready 
with  His  talk  about  being  a  king !  But  He  will  do  nothing 
to  help  Himself  I "  "  What  is  Truth  ?  '*  said  he,  ironically, 
and  turned  away  without  waiting  an  answer,  for  in  Pilate's 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  most  men  of  his  class  in  that  age, 

•  LBcke,ii48(i  Tfuth  was  an  airy  nothing,  a  mere  empty  name.^® 

Nf^ndAr  480.  *■     */ 

uffi^  je.      Leaving  Jesus  to  be  brought  out  after  him  to  the  tribimal 
***•  again,  he  returned  to  the  accusers  and  the  multitude.  Touched 

by  the  prisoner's  self-possession  and  dignity :  half-afraid  of  One 
who  spoke  only  of  Truth,  and  of  other  worlds  than  this ;  and 
incensed  that  the  hierarchy  should,  for  their  own  ends^  have 
sought  to  palm  off  a  harmless  enthusiast  on  him,  as  a  danger- 
ous tndtor ;  he  threw  the  priests  and  Rabbis  into  fierce  con- 
fusion, by  fi*ankly  telling  them  "  that  he  had  examined  Jesus, 
p  7I1I&18  88.  and  found  no  ground  for  any  punishment^^  in  His  thinking 
Himself  the  Messiah,  as  they  called  it."  One  point  in  the  accu- 
sation had  failed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  hear  what  might  be 
alleged  besides.  The  accusers  could  easily  see  that,  in  spite 
of  the  admission  of  Jesus  that  He  claimed  to  be  a  king, 
Pilate  regarded  him  rather  with  pity  than  fear.  More  must 
be  done,  to  fix  on  Him  the  crime  of  being  dangerous  to  the 
State.  The  priests  and  Rabbis  were  greatly  excited.  One 
after  another,  they  sprang  up,  with  charge  on  charge,  to  con- 
firm their  main  accusation.  In  their  fierce  bigotry  and  un» 
measured  hatred,  they  had  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  a  purely 
religious  movement  as  a  dark  political  plot^  and  now  they 
were  bold  enough  even  to  adduce  proofe  of  this  treason. 
**  He  has  perverted  women  and  children,  and  has  systemati- 
cally stirred  up  the  whole  nation  against  Cfcsar;   fi*om 
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Galilee  to  Jerusalem  there  is  not  a  town  < 
land,  where  He  has  not  won  over  some,  and 
wild  expectations.     He  has  appealed  to  the 
His  Kingdom ;  He  has  spoken  against  payin; 
is  a  second  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  and  you  I 
career  has  cost  Rome,  in  blood  and  treasui 
crites !    They  were  hunting  Jesus  to  death  i 
He  would  not  identify  Himself  with  ther  , 
supernatural  power  to  dtive  out  the  Romar 
on  the  vacant  throne.^^     They  were  deman 
on  the  pretext  that  He  had  threatened  to  us  i 
blish  His  Kingdom,  when  the  truth  was — Hii 
their  eyes,  w£is  that  He  would  not  use  force  I 

Such  a  storm  of  accusations  and  suspici 
have  led  Pilate  to  expect  some  denial  or  ; 
Jesus.     He  doubtless  attributed  all  the  dif&c 
ation  to  His  too  ready  adnodssion  of  His  dr<  i 
and,  on  every  ground,  even  for  his  own  sak  i 
from  a  business  that  grew  more  and  more  se 
hear  some  defence.     But  Jesus  knew  with  w 
do.     He  knew  that  His  enemies  were  deteri : 
should  die,  and  would  invent  charge  after  chj 
destroyed.     They  had  already  scrupled  at 
knew    Pilate — ^fierce,  and   yet   cowardly,    v 
force ;  the  tyrant^  and  yet  the  sport  of  the 
rities.^^    The  majesty  of  truth  and  goodness  i 
down  with  a  pitying  disdain  on  the  moral  ^ 
judge  and  accusers  alike,  and  would  not  stoo]: 
a  word  in  His  own  behalf,  before  them.    The 
and  work,  and  if  the  witness  they  bore  were 
He  would  add  no  other.     "If  /  demand  thai 
thought  Pilate,  "perhaps  He  will  do  so." 
hear,"  said  he,  "  how  many  things  they  accus 
you  make  no  defence  at  all  ?  "    But  Jesus  n 
not  uttering  even  a  word.    "  A  very  strange  i 
Pilate.    He  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  a  Ici 
blind  to  His  own  interests,  and  careless  of  life. 

The  word  "  Gauleb,"  in  the  wild  cries  of  t 
Rabbis,  raised  a  new  hope  in  Pilate's  mind. 


OBAP.  iin  now  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast.  If  Jesus  were  a  Galila^aa 
it  wo  uld  be  a  j^accful  courtesy  to  send  Him  to  be  tried,  aa 
a  GaJilffian,  before  his  own  prince,  and  would  perhaps  efface 
the  grudge  Antipas  had  at  himself,  for  having  let  loose  his 
soldiers  lately  on  the  Galilean  pilgrims  in  the  Temple, 
during  a  disturbance,  and  by  cutting  some  down,  even  at  the 
altar : — a  sore  scandal  in  the  Jewish  world.  It  would,  more- 
over, get  him  clear  of  a  troublesome  matter,  and,  perhaps, 
it  might  even  save  the  strange  man-^o  calm,  so  dignified,  in 
circumstances  of  such  weakness  and  humiliation ;  with  such 
a  look,  as  if  He  read  one's  soul ;  with  such  a  mysterious  air 
of  greatness,  even  in  bonds,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  by 
the  Cross.  Antipas  would  not  likely  yield  to  the  Temple 
party,  as  he  himself  might  be  forced  to  do,  to  avoid  another 
complaint  to  Rome.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  heard  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilajan,  than  he  ordered  Him  to  be  transferred 
to  Antipas,  that  he  might  judge  Him  as  such. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  in  which  Antipas  lodged, 
oLaken.  was  a  short  way  from  Pilate's  splendid  official  residence.** 
^^^  It  lay  a  few  streets  off,  to  the  north-east,  Avithin  the  same  old 
city  wall,  on  the  slope  of  Zion,  the  levelled  crest  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  vast  palace  of  Herod,  now  the  Roman 
head-quarters.  Both  were  in  the  old,  or  upper  city,  and 
through  the  narrow  streets — ^with  raised  pathwajrs,  and  middle 
sunk  to  prevent  defilement  to  passers-by — Jesus  was  now 
led,  under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  troops  on 
duty.  The  accusers  had  no  choice  but  to  foUow,  and  the 
multitude  went  off  with  them,  for  it  was  no  ordinary  spec- 
tacle, to  see  the  high  priest  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  city, 
thus,  in  public,  together. 

The  vassal  king  was  caught  in  Pilate's  snare.  The  flattery 
of  referring  a  Galiloean  case  to  him  as  the  Galilaean  tetrarch, 
greatly  pleased  him,  and  his  light  superficial  nature  was  no 
less  gratified  by  having  One  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much, 
brought  before  him.  In  his  petty  court,  amidst  all  its  affec- 
tation of  grandeur  and  state,  ennui  hung  like  a  drowsiness 
over  all.  He  had  never  seen  a  miracle,  and  should  like  to 
be  able  to  say  he  had.  It  would  break  the  monotony  of  a 
day,  and  give  an  hour's  languid  talk.     A  prisoner,  in  danger 


JESUS  ANB  FILATX. 

of  the  Cross,  could  not  refuse  to  humour  1 
manded  Him  to  perform  one  I     He  had  beer 
once,  but  a  miracle-worker  in  chains,  could 
a  clever  juggler. 

Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  on  his  tribunal  ii 
and  an  hour  had  passed.  It  was  shortly  a 
Antipas,  eai'ly  astir,  like  all  Orientals,  heard 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  and  received 
had  been  handed  over  to  his  authority.  A  fc 
and  the  prisoner  was  led  into  the  Court  ol 
palace,  and  presently,  Antipas  made  his  ap] 
tribunal,  on  which  Jesus  was  also  forthwith 

The  light,  weak,  crafty,  worthless .  man,  ^ 
be  very  condescending.     He  put  question  a 
Him ;  whatever  his  idle  curiosity  suggested 
asked  that  a  miracle  might  be  performed  there 
Jesus  was  no  conjuror  or  "magus."     He  wj 
His  life  by  worthy  means,  but  He  would  not 
stoop  to  anything  unworthy.     The  creature 
before  Him  was  the  murderer  of  John :  the  si 
woman ;  a  mean  adulterer ;  and  would  fain  hi 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Baptist.     Jesus  felt, 
utter  disdain  for  him,  and  treated  him  with  w 
He  might  tire  himself  with  questions,  but 
reply  would  be  vouchsafed.      Antipas  begi 
it  was  no  time  to  indulge  his   humour,    a 
alarmed. 

The  high  priests  and  Rabbis,   Caiaphas 
would  gladly  have  turned  the  annoyance  of  t 
their  own  account.     When  his  questions  h 
broke  out  into  vehement  accusations,  forgetfu 
of  either  their  office  or  their  self-respect, 
were  met  with  the  same  insufferable,  contem 
which  gave  no  chance  of  fastening  anything  c 
by  any  admission  of  His  o^vn.    Antipas  was  i) 
what  to  do  than  Pilate  had  been.     One  thing 
resolved — he  would  have  no  part  in  condei 
terious  a  man.    Was  he  afraid  of  the  large  fc 
already  had  in  Galilee  ?     Was  he  spell-bounc 


"Was  he  afraid  of  the  very  power  of  which  he  had  craved  some 
exhibition  ?  ^Vhen  there  waa  no  Herodiaa  at  hand  to  make 
him  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  he  was  rather  a  mere  volup- 
tuary, than  cruel." 

Treated  so  strangely  before  his  courtiers:  hombled  and 
baffled,  Antipas  covered  his  defeat  and  alarm,  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  contemptuous  ridicule.  The  harmless  fanatical  mad- 
man who  clmned  to  be  a  king,  would  make  a  £ne  butt  for 
the  humour  of  his  guard.  Let  them  trick  Him  out  as  a 
king,  and  play  at  homage  to  Him,  and  see  how  He  would 
bear  His  shadowy  dignities  1  It  was  a  brave  chance  for  the 
coxutiers  to  show  their  manliness  by  mocking  a  helpless 
prisoner  I  Antipas  knew,  by  this  time,  Pilate's  opinion  of  the 
accused,  and  suspected  why  he  had  sent  Him.  So,  oflScer 
and  common  soldier  set  themselves  to  amuse  their  master, 
by  trying  their  wit  on  this  ridiculous  pretender  to  a  crown  1 
Tired  at  last,  nothing  remained  but  to  send  Him  back  to 
Pilate,  and  let  Aim  finish  what  he  had  begun.  Antipas  b-id 
no  desire  to  meddle  further,  in  what  might  prove  a  very 
troublesome  matter.  Having,  therefore,  put  a  white  robe'' 
-^the  Jewish  royal  colour,  on  Jesus — as  if  to  show  that  he 
had  no  fear  of  such  a  king,**  he  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate. 

Pilate  had  already  made  one  vain  attempt  to  save  Him, 
and  now,  anxious  to  end  the  matter,  summoned  the  accusers 
K^tk  IS.  •-  once  more  to  the  tribunal.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered, 
jotoiii.i^M.  mostly  of  citizens,  hostile  as  such  to  the  alleged  enemy 
of  the  Temple  by  which  they  lived.  Looking  at  Jesus  again 
— standing  before  him  in  the  humble  dress  of  the  people — for 
they  had  already  stripped  Him  of  His  robe  of  mockery: 
— Pilate  noticed  that  he  showed  no  trace  of  fanaticism,  in 
word,  bearing,  or  countenance;  and  felt  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  He  w^aa  no  rebel  or  dangerous  person.  "  I 
have  examined  this  man,  "said  he,  "and  nothing  worthy 


Lokalt. 
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BASABBAS. 

It  will  be  a  warning  to  Him."  His  offer  to  t 
a  mean  salve  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  h 
refusing  their  demand  for  a  sentence  of  deat 

Meanwhile,  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd,  whi 
to  have  momentous  results.     It  was  the  cust  i 
capital  sentences  at  the  Feast  times,  that  the    i 
might  get  a  lesson;    but,  it  was  also  the    i 
procurators,  in  compliment  to  the  deliveranc 
the  slavery  of  Egypt,  commemorated  by  t 
release  any  one  prisoner  condemned  to  de 
multitude  might  name  in  the  Passover  week. 

Coming  forward,  therefore,  and  addressing 
and  people,  Pilate  reminded  them  of  their  c  i 
should  release  a  prisoner,  to  them,  at  the  P  . 
instantly  rose,  clamouring  that  he  should  do 
always  done,  and  for  once  the  shouts  please  I 
fancied  that,  this  time,  there  could  be   no 
should  receive  the  pardon.     One  who  claim  : 
national  king,  and  had  attracted  so  much  no  : 
assumed,  be  gladly  accepted.     Coming  forv  i 
he   called  out  to    the  people,   whether  th: 
^  Jesus,  their  king,"  to  be  the  prisoner  release  i 
year. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  there  lay,  B' 
tion,  one  Barabbas — the  son  of  a  Rabbi*— 
parently,  been  compromised  through  religio 
in  one  of  the  countless  petty  revolts  whic 
harassed  the  Romans.  He  was  no  common 
Bealot,  who,  in  mistaken  ardour  for  the  h 
Law,  had  taken  part  in  a  tumult,  during i 
Roman  sympathizers  or  soldiers,  had  been  kill  ( 

The  proposal  of  Pilate  threatened  to  overthr 
of  the  hierarchy,  and,  unless  opposed  on 
might  catch  the  popular  fancy,  and  be  accep 
and  his  party,  therefore,  with  quick  presence 
termined  to  turn  attention  from  it,  by  rais 
proposal  flattering  to  local  passion.  "  Ask  1 
Bai*abbas  to  you,  and  not  this  man,*'  shoute 
mob.     It  was  a  dexterous  stroke,  for  Barab 


the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  had  risen  against  the  abhorred 
Roman,  He  was  a  patriot,  therefore :  a  zealot  for  the  Temple 
and  the  Law,  while  Jesus  was  the  enemy  of  things  as  they 
were— of  tradition  and  rites; — and  demanded  reforms 
CaJaphaa  had  no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  fierceness 
of  Barabbas,  but  it  made  him  only  too  zealous  on  the  right 
aide,  whereas  Jesus  was  the  public  accuser  of  the  whole 
priesthood,  and  of  the  schools,  as  welL 

The  cry  for  Barabbas  was,  therefore,  raised  by  the  high 
priests  as  a  cue  to  the  people,  and  repeated  with  such 
vehement  urgency  that,  erelong,  it  was  caught  up  by  the 
whole  crowd,  who  were  presently  wild  with  excitement  to 
have  '*  the  patriot"  released,  instead  of  Jesus.  The  public 
opinion,  or  voice  of  a  nation,  when  the  result  of  free  ex- 
pression of  opposite  judgments,  may  be  the  voice  of  God^  but 
the  voice  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  as  the  outburst  of 
sudden  passion  or  caprice,  seems  often  that  of  Satan."  Pilate 
was  not  required  to  give  the  people  their  choice,  but  had 
fancied  he  might  appeal  to  them  as  against  the  priests 
and  Rabbis,  and  have  their  approval,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  opposition  of  their  leaders,  and  a  security  for  himself 
with  the  Emperor.  But  the  high  priests  kept  up  the  cry  £(x 
Barabbas  so  fiercely,  and  to  Pilate's  regret,  the  multitude 
echoed  it  with  such  a  wild  tumult  of  voices,  that  he  saw  he 
had  failed.  "  Give  us  Barabbas,"  alone  was  heard.  A 
popular  tumult  seemed  rising.  Everything  promised  another 
scene  like  that  of  the  great  deputation  to  Cccsarea,  about  the 
standards  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  persistent  cries  of 
the  multitude  were  not  to  be  silenced,  even  by  fear  of  death, 
and  forced  Pilate,  in  the  end,  to  yield.  " 

To  add  to  the  governor's  perplexity,  he  had  scarcely 
ascended   the  judge's  seat  to  receive  the  dcciaon  of  the 


Pilate's  wifk. 


Pilate — whose  name  it  gives  as  Procla — as  a 
Judaism/^®  She  had  evidently  heard  of  Jesus 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  Him,  was  greatl] 
His  arrest,  and  present  danger.  Her  messe 
ing  to  Pilate's  ear,  now  whispered  an  entrea 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  con( 
just  man;  she  had  suflPered  many  things, 
night,  in  a  dream,  because  of  Him — and  f 
vengeance  if  He  were  condemned. 

Pilate — ^guided    only    by  expediency  —  wa 
what  to  do.     Unwilling  to  give  way  to  the  i 
loose  a  fierce  enemy  of  Rome,  instead  of  a  1 
evidently  lofty-minded  enthusiast:   certain  th 
priests  had  accused  Him   only  from  envy  at  ] 
with  the  people,  and  hatred  of  Him  for  His  <  ; 
themselves :  half  afraid,  moreover,  especially  af  ; 
message,  to  meddle  further  in  the  matter — he, 
turned  to  the  crowd,  who  were  still  shouting 
man,  but  Barabbas  " — and  attempted  to  carry  h  i 
fiave  Jesus. 

**  Which  of  the  two,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  rea  I 
to  release  to  you  ?  "  "  Barabbas,*  Barabbas,"  roa  < 
titude.     The  cry  raised  by  the  priests  had  carri 
it.     "What  shall  I  do  then,"  asked  Pilate,  paL 
storm,  "  with  Jesus,  whom  you  call  the  Messia 
of  the  Jews  ?  "     He  hoped  that  the  sound  of  ti 
to  their  hearts,  and  so  flattering  to  their  pride,   • 
some  effect     But  he  was  bitterly  deceived. 

For  now,  for  the  first  time,  rose  in  answer  to  h 
fill  words^ — "To  the  CrossI"  "  Crucify  Him!  cri  i 
— the  priests  and  Rabbis — prelates  and  doctors  o  I 
— on  the  raised  platform  of  the  tribunal,  she 
and  the  mob,  below,  presently  re-echoing  the 
wide. 

Pilate  had  failed  twice,  but  he  still  held  out. 
a  third  time  to  the  excited  crowd,  he  strove  to  i 
them — 

"  Why  shall  I  crucify  Him?  What  evil  has  He 
has  broken  no  law.     I  have  found  no  cause,  in  a 
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JM^-  Lxn  has  done,   to  put  Him  to  death.     I  will,  therdbi^   onlj 
acourge  Him,  anc'  let  Him  go." 

But  he  knew  aot  the  forces  he  was  opposing.  Behind 
the  passions  of  the  priests,  and  Rabbis,  and  people,  were  the 
alowly  self-fulfilling  counsels  of  the  Eternal ! 

The  sea  of  upturned  faces  broke  into  wild  uproar,  once 
more,  and  a  thousand  voices  cried  only,  "Crucify  Himl 
crucify  Himl" 

The  six  days  of  Cajsarea,  when  the  same  crowds  had 

besieged  his  palace,  with  the  unbroken  cry,  which  not  even 

»  AAjcvJBAi.  imminent  death  could  still'^^ — the   six  days,   when  thdr 

invincible  tenacity  had  forced  him  to  humble  himself  before 

them,  and  let  them  triumph — rose  in  Pilate's  mind. 

"  It  will  be  another  uproar  like  that,"  thought  he;  "I  must 
yield  while  I  can,  and  save  myself."  Poor  mockery  of  a 
ruler  1  Set  by  the  Eternal  to  do  right  on  earth,  and  afraid 
to  do  it:  told  so  by  his  own  bosom:  strong  enough  in  his 
legions,  and  in  the  truth  itself  to  have  saved  the  Innocent 
One,  and  kept  his  own  soul — ^he  could  only  think  of  the 
apparently  expedient.  TypQ  of  the  politician  of  all  agea^ 
who  forgets  that  only  the  right  is  the  strong  or  wise  I 

Not  daring,  in  his  weakness,  to  play  the  man,  and  do  right, 
Pilate  was  yet  determined  that  even  those  at  a  distance, 
who  might  not  hear  his  disavowal  of  anj''  willing  share  in  the 
condemnation  of  Christ,  should  be  made  to  see  it.  To  wash 
the  hands  in  water  is  a  natural  symbol,  so  expressive  of  re- 
pudiation of  responsibility,  that  it  had  been  adopted  by  Jews 
and  heathen,  alike.  So  long  before  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
the  elders  of  a  city,  near  which  the  body  of  a  slain  man  had 
been  found,  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  over  a 
slaughtered  heifer,  and  declare  their  innocence.  To  wash  the 
hands  in  innocency  was  already  a  common  expression,  in  the 
H  p*  iy  «i  days  of  David,*^  and  it  was  familiar  to  both  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Calling,  therefore,  for  water,  Pilate  went  towards 
his  official  chair,  and  with  significant  gestures,  washed  his 
hands,  calling  aloud  as  he  did  so,  '*  that  as  his  hands  wers 
cle^^n  before  them,  so  was  he  himself,  of  all  guilt  in  the  blood 
of  this  man.  It  is  on  you ;  you  may  answer  for  it  as  yor 
best  can  I  ** 


ingly  1  we  and  our  children  will  take  the  blame  I    His  blood 
be  on  U3,  and  our  children,  if  He  be  slain  unjustly." 

"  Then  you  may  have  His  blood,"  thought  Pilate ;  "  I 
have  done  my  best  to  save  Uim ! "  So  do  men  deceive 
themselves,  as  if  they  could  wash  their  conscience  clean  as 
easily  as  their  hands  I  They  fancy  they  have  done  their 
utmost  for  their  acknowledged  duty,  when  they  have  not 
done  precisely  the  fic^t  indispensable  and  decisive  act. 
They  weary  themselves,  toiling  along  a  thousand  crooked 
ways,  which  cannot  lead  them  to  their  end,  and  turn  aside 
only  from  the  path  of  unhesitating,  immovable,  right — the 
way  nearest  to  them,  and  the  shortest,  after  all  P^  "  Pinhnia 

The  Innocent  One  had  gained  nothing  but  evil  by  all  the 
windings  and  doublings  of  the  scheming  and  trimming 
Ptoman.  Pilate  'had  proposed  as  a  compromise  with  His 
accusers,  to  save  His  life,  by  delivering  Him  over  to  the 
shame  and  agony  of  scourging,  though  He  had,  confessedly, 
done  nothing  amiss.  He  was,  now,  to  be  both  scourged  and 
crucified. 

Victims  condemned  to  the  cross  first  underwent  the 
hideous  torture  of  the  .scourge,  and  this  was,  forthwith, 
inflicted  on  Jesus.  Pilate,  in  person,  commanded  it  to  be 
carried  out  "  Go,  bind  His  hands,  and  let  Him  be  beaten," 
was  the  order  for  this  terrible  prelude  to  crucifixion. 

Roman  citizens  were  still  exempted,  by  various  laws,  from 
this  agonizing  and  painful  punishment,  which  was  employed 
sometimes  to  elicit  confessions,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for 
-  execution,  and,  at  others,  as  the  first  step  in  capital  sentences. 
It  was  in  full  use  in  the  pro^-inces,  and  lawless  governors 
did  not  scruple  to  enforce  it  even  on  Roman  citizens,  in  spite 
of  their  protests  that  they  were  so.'*    Jesus  was  now  seized  u  lit.k.*  cm 
by  some  of  the   soldiers  standing  near,   and,    after  being    8fln.'ir.'iii.ia 
stripped  to  the  waist,  was  bound  in  a  stooping  posture.  His    aiAin*. 
liands  behind  His  back,  to  a  post,  or  low  pillar,  near  the    JLi  ■•.  i-i 
tribunal     He  was  then  beaten  till  the  soldiers  chose  to  stop, 
with  knots  of  rope,  or  plaited  leather  thongs,  armed  at  the 
ends  with  acorn-shaped  drops  of  lead,  or  small,  sharp-pointed 
bones.     In  many  cases  not  only  was  the  back  of  t±ie  person 
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oHAAjxiL  scourged,  cut  open  in  all  directions:  even  the  eyes,  the  6ce^ 
and  the  breast,  were  torn  and  cut,  and  the  teeth  not  seldom 
knocked  out  The  judge  stood  by,  to  stimulate  the  sinewy 
executioners,  by  cries  of  "  Give  it  him  " — ^but  vre  may  trart 
that  Pilate,  though  his  office  required  his  presence,  spared 
himself  this  crime. 

Under  the  fury  of  the  countless  stripes,  the  victims  some- 
times sank,  amidst  screams,  convulsive  leaps,  and  distortions, 
into  a  senseless  heap :  sometimes  died  on  the  spot :  sometimes, 
were  taken  away  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  bleeding  flesh, 
to  find  deliverance  in  death,  from  the  inflammation  and  fever, 
'  jutm^jxL  96t  sickness  and  shame.^ 

The  scourging  of  Jesus  was  of  the  severest,  for  the  soldiers 
employed  as  lictors,  in  the  absence  of  these  special  officials, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  procurators,  only  too  gladly  vented 
on  any  Jew  the  grudge  they  bore  the  hation,  and  they 
would,  doubtless,  try  if  tliey  could  not  force  out  the  con- 
fession, which  His  silence  had  denied  to  the  governor. 
Besides,  He  was  to  be  crucified,  and  the  harder  the  scourging 
the  less  life  would  there  be  left,  to  keep  them  on  guard  at 
the  cross,  afterwards.  What  He  must  have  endured  ia 
pictured  to  us  by  Eusebius  in  the  epistle  of  the  Church  in 
Smyrna.  "All  around  were  horrified  to  see  them  (the 
martyrs),**  says  he,  "  so  torn  with  scourges  that  their  very 
veins  were  laid  bare,  and  the  inner  muscles  and  sinews,  and 
even  the  very  bowels,  exposed."^ 

The  scourging  over — Pilate,  as  his  office  required,  standing 
by,  to  hear  any  confession  that  might  be  made, — Jesus  was 
formally  delivered  over  to  a  military  officer  with  the  autho- 
rization to  see  Him  crucified.  He  had  been  scourged  in  the 
open  grounds  before  the  palace  gate,  close  to  the  tribunal, 
but  was  now  led,  still  half-naked;  with  painful,  bleeding 
steps,  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  in  which,  as  the 
trial  was  over,  the  whole  cohort — no  longer  needed  out- 
side— ^was  massed,  to  be  ready  for  any  attempt  at  rescue 
His  guards  now  put  some  of  His  clothes'  on  the  quivering 
body.  For  this  His  own  humble  under  garments  contented 
them,  in  part,  but  the  brutal  humour  of  the  guard-room  was 
free  to  vent  itself  on  a  condemned  man,  and  the  lofty  claims 
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of  Christ,  and  His  hated  nationality,  excited  it  to  the  keenest,  chap,  nn 
Instead  of  His  plain  abba  of  linen,  therefore,  they  threw 
over  His  shoulders  a  scarlet  sogum,  or  soldier's  cloak — sis  a 
rough  burlesque  of  the  long  and  fine  purple  one,  worn 
only  by  the  Emperor.  One  of  them,  running  to  the  nearest 
open  space,  heightened  the  coarse  and  shameful  merriment 
by  bringing  in  some  of  the  tough  twigs  of  the  thorny  Nubk, 
which  he  twisted  into  a  mock  laurel  wreath,  like  that  worn 
at  times  by  the  Caesars,  and  forced  down,  with  its  dose 
sharp  thorns,  on  our  Saviours  temples.  The  Nubk  even 
yet  grows,  on  dwarf  bushes,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  »  Mrtiaia  « 
A  fit  mockery  of  a  sccpt  '^,  to  complete  the  ridicule,  was  at 
hand,  in  one  of  the  long  reeds,  used  in  many  ways  in  Jewbh 
houses,  and  hence  easily  procured.  Placed  in  His  hand, 
the  mock  king  had  a  sceptre  1  It  only  remained  to  pay  Him 
a  show  of  homage,  and  this  they  did,  with  mock  oaths  of 
allegiance,  on  their  knees,  saluting  Him,  "Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews."  The  courtyard  rang  with  peals  of  laughter. 
Some  of  the  more  brutal  could  not,  however,  let  things  pass 
80  lightly.  He  was  a  Jew ;  He  had  claimed  to  be  a  king, 
in  opposition,  as  they  fancied,  to  the  Emperor,  and  He  was 
about  to  be  crucified.  So  they  indulged  their  coarseness 
by  tearing  the  stout  cane-like  reed  from  His  hands,  and 
striking  Him  with  it  over  the  face  and  head.  Others  struck 
Him  rudely  with  their  fists :  some,  in  their  contempt,  even 
spitting  on  Him  as  they  did  so.  The  scourging  had  lasted 
till  the  soldiers  had  pleased  to  end  it,  and  now,  their  un- 
speakable brutality  was  left  to  wear  itself  out. 

This  long  passage  of  insult  and  mockery  was  one  of  the 
sorest  trials  of  these  last  sad  hours.  Yet  through  the  whole 
no  complaint  escaped  His  lips.  He 'was  being  insulted,  mal- 
treated, and  mocked,  as  a  Jew,  while  already  agonized  by 
the  scourging ;  but  if  His  tormentors-  had  known  it,  it  wa« 
because  the  Jews  hated  Him  He  stood  where  He  did.  They 
ridiculed  His  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  the  world ;  but  had 
the  soldiery  known  the  truth,  it  was  because  He  had  opposed 
the  Jewish  dream  of  such  a  monarchy  that  He  was  being 
put  to  death. 

No  murmur  rose  from  Him.     He  might  have  spoken,  op 
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J^L  Sighed,  or  implored  the  pity  of  the  soldiery :  He  might  have 
appealed  to  their  honour  and  compassion.  A  heart  beats 
even  in  the  roughest  bosom.  But  He  was  silent — silent,  not 
because  the  waves  of  His  sorrows  had  overwhelmed  Him, 
but  in  triumphant  superiority  to  them.  He  had  been  bowed 
and  crushed  in  Grcthsemane,  but  now,  He  showed  the  serene 
joy  of  a  conqueror.  His  silence  was  a  mark  of  His  perfect 
child-like  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  His  Father.  He  was 
fulfilling,  by  IDs  calm  endurance,  the  work  of  His  life,  in 
accordance  with  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  and  in  holy 
love  for  His  nation  and  the  world.  His  kingly  spirit  was 
clouded  to  human  eyes  by  pain  and  agony,  but  the  end  of 
His  life  and  death  shone  out  ever  more  triumphantly  before 
Him.  He  was  dying  to  destroy  for  ever  the  dead  and  death- 
causing  ritualism  of  the  past ;  as  the  founder  of  a  religion  of 
love  and  freedom  and  light ;  and  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  which  would  open  the  gates  of  mercy 
to  man  for  evermdre  I 

Pilate  had,  apparently,  retired  into  the  palace  for  a  time, 
but  now  re-appeared ;  urged,  perhaps,  by  his  wife  Procla,  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  save  Jesus.  He  might  have  pre- 
vented the  pitiful  coarseness  of  the  soldiers  had  he  pleased, 
and  the  scouring  itself  was  an  injustice,  by  his  own  con- 
fession. He  now  ordered  Him  to  be  brought  out  once  more, 
tottering  with  pain  and  weakness,  wearing  the  scarlet  cloak 
and  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  covered  besides  with  the  vile 
proofii  of  contempt  and  violence.  Even  the  stony  heart  of 
Pilate  was  touched. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  I  have  brought  Hira  out  to  you 
.lodu  ift  »-4a.  again,  that  you  may  know,  once  more,  that  I  have  found  no 
fault  in  Him."  Then,  turning  to  the  figure  at  his  side. 
dra\vn  together  with  mortal  agony,  and  looking  at  the 
pale,  worn,  and  bleeding  face,  through  which  there  yet 
shone  a  calm  dignity  and  more  than  human  beauty  that 
had  touched  his  heart,  and  might  touch  even  the  heart  of 
Jews,  he  added — "  Behold  the  man  1"  Would  they  let  the 
scourging  and  mockery  suffice,  after  all? 

But  religious  hatred  is  the  fiercest  of  all  passions,  Jesus 
had  been  sleepless  through  the  night :  worn  with  anticipa- 
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dons  of  the   terrible  future,  and  with  the  sadness  of  an  chap,  lxh 
infinite  sorrow  :  disfigured  by  the  lawless  treatment  of  the 
palace-yard,  and  bowed  by  the  torture  of  the  scourging;  and 
now  stood,  utterly  exhausted,  before  all  eyes — ^yet  a  form 
demanding  reverence. 

But  the  priests  were  unmoved.  What  revenge  would 
satisfy  their  hatred  so  long  as  still  more  could  be  had  ?  The 
sight  of  their  victim  redoubled  their  ferocity.  Forgetful 
of  their  profession  and  dignity,  the  chief  priests — ^the  pri* 
mate  and  prelates  of  the  day — their  servants  and  the  8ei> 
vile  crowd  echoing  their  cry — ^answered  the  Procurator's 
appeal  only  by  loud  shouts  of  "  Crucify  1     Crucify  1*' 

"  Take  ye  Him,  then,  and  crucify  Him,  if  it  must  be  so," 
answered  Pilate.  "I  have  found  Him  blameless  of  any 
offfence  against  Roman  law  for  which  I  could  condemn  Him." 
As  if  he  wished  to  say — "  I  will  not  be  your  mere  tool  T* 

The  first  accusation  had  therefore  failed,  and  was  dropped. 
But  the  priests  were  determined  to  have  His  life,  and  forth- 
with demanded  it  on  a  new  ground. 

"  He  shall  not  escape  with  life  I"  cried  their  spokesman. 
"  If  He  has  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death  by  Roman 
law,  we  have  a  Jewish  law  which  He  has  outraged,  and  by 
this  law  He  must  die.  He  has  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of 
God — the  Messiah — ^whicb  He  is  not,  and  for  that,  by  our 
law,  which  we  only  can  or  dare  decide,  and  which  thou 
hast  sworn  to  uphold,  He  deserves  death  ; — death  by  stoninsr, 
in  any  case ;  death  by  the  cross,  if  thou  allowest  it.  Thou  art 
bound  tc  uphold  our  decision,  and  confirm  oiu*  sentence." 

Thousands;  were  eager,  now  that  the  high  priests  had 
roused  their  fanaticism,  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  with  Pilate's 
permission  or  without.**  The  zealots  would  do  it  as  a  men-  *  Ae^sKia 
torious  act.  But  such  an  outbreak  Pilate  dreaded.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  yielded  without  hesitation,  but  even 
to  his  frivolous  soul  there  was  an  ominous  sound  in  the 
name  "  Son  of  God."  Might  he  be  braving  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  and  what,  compared  to  that,  was  the  utmost  these 
wretched  Jews  could  do? 

The  irresolute  man — with  no  force  of  character,  and  too 
unprincipled  to  be  an  upright  judge,  if  the  right  were  not 
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»APjin  first  of  all,  politic — ^was  alarmed.  "  Perhaps,"  thoaglit  he, 
**  if  he  brought  Jesus  before  him,  privately,  once  more,  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  would  present  itself."  There  was  also 
that  dream  of  Procla  s  to  frii^rhten  hiiiL 

Retiring,  therefore,  into  the  palace,  he  ordered  Jesus  to  bi* 
set  before  him  again. 

"  What  was  that  they  said,**  asked  he,  "  about  Thy  bring 
the  Son  of  God?  Whence  comcst  Thou?  Art  Thou  of 
human  birth  or  more  ?** 

No  answer  which  could  have  revealed  the  mystety  of  His 
nature  was  possible  at  such  a  time.  Anything  He  might 
have  sdd,  however  clear,  would,  moreover,  have  been  unintel- 
li^ble  to  the  heathen  governor,  with  lus  utter  want  of 
moral  earnestness,  and  would  have  been  fruitless.  Jesus 
therefore  remained  silent.  Pilate  had  abundant  means  of 
judging  from  the  past,  and,  besides,  it  was  no  question  of 
birth  or  origin,  but  a  simple  matter  of  uprightness  he  was 
called  on  to  decide.  If  his  prisoner  were  innocent,  he  had 
a  right  to  be  set  free,  whoever  He  might  be. 

Pilate's  pride  was  touched  by  the  silence.  His  momentary 
tenderness  turned  into  lowering  passion ;  for  power,  when  it 
feels  itself  in  the  wrong,  is  tlie  more  ready  to  drown  con- 
science by  violence  towards  the  weakness  it  outrages.  "  Do 
you  refuse  to  answer  Mb  ?  **  he  asked,  in  flashing  anger.  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  your  life  is  in  my  hands,  and  hangs  on  my 
nod  ?  that  I  can  crucify,  or  release'Thee  at  my  pleasure  ?** 

Had  he  been  self-possessed  at  the  moment,  and  able  to 
ponder  things  aright,  he  would  have  seen  an  answer  to  his 
question,  even  in  Christ's  silence.  For  it  is  certain  that  He 
in  whose  lips  no  deceit  was  ever  found,  would,  on  the  instant, 
have  honourably  confessed  that  He  was  only  a  man,  had  He 
been  no  more.  His  very  silence  was  a  testimony  to  His 
•T  ueke.  n.  «i  divine  dignity.'^ 

But  He  was  now  no  longer  silent.  "  You  have  indeed," 
said  He,  "  power  over  me,  but  you  would  have  none  were  it 
not  given  you  from  above,  from  God.  But  your  sin,  though 
great,  in  condemning  me  against  your  conscience,  and  exer- 
cising on  me  the  power  granted  you  by  God,  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  others ;  for  you  are  only  an  instrument  in  His 
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hands  to  carrj  out  His  counsels.     The  chief  guilt  lies  on     aap.  lsu 

those  who  have  delivered  me  to  you  to  force  you  to  carry 

out  their  will  against  me.     Theirs  is  the  greater  sinl "    Even 

in  His  lowliest  humiliation,  He  is  tender  and  pitiful  to  the 

inan  who  has  done  Him  so  much  wrong,  and  bears  Himself 

towards  Him,  Roman  governor^  though  He  be,   as  if  He 

were  the  judge  and  Pilate  the  prisoner.     He  has  nothing  to 

say  of   His  owti    agonies    or  wrongs,  but '  only  warning 

earnestness  at  the  thought  of  the  sin  that  was  being  wrought 

by  men  against  their  own  souls. 

The  words,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  Jesus,  struck  into 
the  heart  of  the  Roman.  Presence  of  mind  and  self-respectful 
dignity,  even  in  the  most  helpless  victim  of  injustice,  have 
an  irresistible  power  over  the  oppressor.  How  much  more 
such  a  unique  grandeur  as  diffused  itself  round  this  myste- 
rious man !  Pilate  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  release 
Him.  Returning  once  again  to  the  tribunal,  Jesus  at  his 
side,  he  strove  to  briijg  the  priests  and  the  crowd  to  content 
themselves  with  what  their  victim  had  already  suffered. 

But  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  hit  upon  a  new  terror  for 
the  half-righteous  judge.  Hardly  waiting  to  hear  his  first 
words,  they  raised  a  cry  which  they  and  the  mob  kept  shout- 
ing till  Pilate  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  unnerved.  "  If 
you  let  this  man  go,  you  are  not  true  to  Caesar.  Any  one  that 
makes  Himself  a  king,  as  He  has  done,  declares  Himself 
against  Caesar." 

Pilate  knew  the  jealous,  suspicious  character  of  Tiberius,^^  "  |J2J;  J^^ 
and  feared  his  displeasure  the  more,  because  his  conscience    **• 
told  him  how  he  had  abused  his  ofiice  by  every  form  of 
tyranny,  so  that  an  appeal  to  Rome  might  well  be  fatal  to 
him.     Should  he  expose  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  ?  He  was  ready  for  any  act  of  weak  unrighteousness, 
rather  than  brave  a  censure  from  Caprasa,  far  less  the  risk  of 
its  vengeance.     He,  doubtless,  tried  to  make  himself  believe 
that  he  could  not,  in   any  case,  save   Christ's  life,^^  and  ^  ictm^s? 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  acted  with  exceptional  up- 
rightness.    He  must,  after  all,  look  to  himself,  first.     Would 
he  bring  down  on  himself  a  recall ;   perhaps  banishment,  or 
even  worse ;  to  save  a  Jew,  because  justice  demanded  his 
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cnAFvjaa  doing  so?  "  Who,**  doubtless  thought  the  mere  politician, 
"  in  my  position,  would  dream  of  committing  such  a  folly  ? 
Shall  I  sacrifice  myself  for  any  one  ?     Nol" 

Furious  at  the  priesthood  and  the  rabble,  who  kept  shout- 
ing the  hateful  insinuation  that  clemency  would  be  treason 
to  Cajsar,  Pilate  once  more  took  his  official  seat.  It  was, 
now,  about  nine  o  clock,^^  and  he  had  at  last  given  way, 
though  with  bitter  mortification.  He  would  not,  even  yet, 
however,  surrender  without  one  more  effort  to  carry  his 
point,  for  he  was  alarmed  alike  at  Jesus  and  at  the  Emperor. 

Turning  to  Jesus,  still  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  scarlet  cloak — in  a  burst  of  unconcealed  contempt  against 
the  Jews,  as  impolitic  as  it  was  useless,  he  cried — *'  Behold 
your  king  1 "  The  only  answer  was  a  hurricane  of  cries — 
"  Away  with  Him,  away  with  Him,  crucify  Him  I "  "  Whatl  ** 
cried  Pilate,  with  keen  wdthering  mockery — "  shall  I  crucify 
your  king?"  As  if  to  say  that  one  so  humiliated  and  out- 
cast was  all  the  king  they  deserved  or  could  show. 

Caiaphas  and  Hannas,  and  the  group  round  them,  were, 
however,  more  than  a  match  for  him.  They  had  an  answer 
ready  which  would  force  his  hand,  if  he  had  any  thought  of 
still  holding  out.  **  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar,"  rose  all 
round  him — "  we  want  no  other  king  1"  "  The  hypocrites,** 
doubtless,  thought  Pilate, "  with  the  souls  of  slaves.  TiberiuSj 
himself,  has  not  yet  ventured  to  call  himself  king,  or  Lord, 
and  these,  his  mortal  enemies;  priests  too,  pretending  to  be  the 
heads  of  religion,  pay  him  homage  as  king,  without  being 
asked,  only  to  force  me,  by  their  pretended  loyalty,  to  carry 
out  their  n^venge  against  one  so  much  better  than  themselves." 

It  was  Friday;  and  Sabbath — on  which  nothing  could  be 
done — b(*gan  at  sunset  If  the  execution  were  delayed, 
new  difficulties  might  rise  to  save  Jewish  scruples  about  the 
desecration  of  the  holy  day,  by  the  exposure,  during  it,  of 
bodies  on  the  cross.  \\'ho,  moreover,  could  tell  what  might 
follow,  if  the  followers  of  .Jesus  rose  against  His  enemies, 
during  this  resi)ite,  to  force  a  lolease  of  their  Teacher? 
Besides,  Pilate  felt  he  could  not  now  save  Him^  and  wished 
the  whole  matter  over  as  soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 

He,  therefore,  at  last,  gave  the  final  order  for  crucifixion* 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 

JUDAS-THB  CRUCrPIXION. 

A  MONO  the  spectators  of  the  trial  and  condemnation,  w«ifl  chap,  ixiu 
one  who  was  far  enough  from  joining  in  the  cries  of  the 
high  priests,  and  their  satellites, — Judas  Iscariot.^  Whatever  ^  >«»«■  «7.  s-m 
might  have  been  his  thoughts  while  sustained  by  excitement^ 
he  had  no  sooner  seen  Jesus  led  away  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  garden,  than  aU  changed.  The  excitement  was 
over — the  whirlwind  of  evil  on  which  his  spirit  had  for  the 
time  ridden,  was  spent,  and  in  its  place  had  come  the  awful 
calm  of  retrospect  and  reflection.  He  was  no  longer  needed 
by  his  employers,  and  found  himself,  lately  so  flattered  and 
followed,  now  cast  ignominiously  aside,  as  the  traitor  he 
was.  The  great  moon,  the  silent  night,  his  loneliness,  after 
such  agitation,  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  past,  the  vision 
of  the  three  years  now  so  tragically  ended ;  echoes  and  re- 
membrances of  the  love  and  divine  goodness  of  thf  Master 
he  had  betrayed ;  a  sudden  realization  of  the  infinite;  future ; 
with  its  throne,  its  unerring  Judge, — the  assembled  uni- 
verse, the  doom  of  the  guilty,  and  the  joy  of  the  faithful, 
acted  and  reacted  on  his  heart  and  brain. 

It  may  be  he  had  stood,  pale  with  remorse  and  anxiety, 
through  all  the  incidents  of  the  trial,  hoping,  against  hope, 
that  his  Master  would  at  last  put  forth  His  supernatural 
power,  and  deliver  Himself,  as  perhaps  he  had  expected. 
1 1  is  quite  possible  that  Judas  had  acted  as  he  had  done,  to 
precipitate  a  crisis,  and  force  Jesus  to  such  a  display  of  His 
power,  as  would,  even  against  His  will,  force  on  Him  the 
assumption  of  the  worldly  Messianic  dignity,  from  which 
the  unhappy  fallen  man  had  dreamed  of  political  greatness, 
and  rich  official  state  for  himsel£ 
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TBAF.  ixin  To  his  unspeakable  horror,  he  had  found  all  his  calcula- 
tions miscarry.  Perhaps  after  waiting  amongst  the  crowd 
before  Pilate,  as  well  as  at  the  gate  of  the  high  priest^  he 
had  heard  the  shouts  of  the  priests  and  the  mob, — the  sound 
of  the  knout  falling  on  the  bleeding  back — ^the  aTviul  demand 
for  The  Cross — that  image  of  lowest  degradation  and 
extremest  agony — ^and  last  of  all,  the  fatal  utterance  of 
Pilate — "  I,  miles,  expedi  crucem,'* — "  Gro,  soldier,  prepare 
the  cross/*  They  had  fallen  in  a  Sodom-like  fire-rain  on  his 
soul,  and  he  felt  himself  already  the  accursed  of  time  and 
eternity.  The  light  of  life  passed  into  the  darkness  visible 
of  despdr.  Which  way  he  looked  was  hell ;  himself  was 
hclL 

Hurrying  to  the  Temple  with  his  wretched  gain,  for  which 
he  had  bartered  away  his  inheritance  of  one  of  the  twelve 
thrones  of  the  resurrection,  and  an  apostle's  glory  here,  in 
the  heavenly  kingdom  his  Master  had  founded, — he  sought 
to  thrust  it  back  again  on  the  priests  from  whom  he  had 
got  it,  as  the  wages  of  his  guilt — paid  beforehand,  to 
quicken  his  zeal.  But  though  willing  to  prop  up  their 
Temple  system  by  murder,  they  would  on  no  account,  com- 
promise their  own  ceremonial  purity,  or  that  of  the  sacred 
treasury,  by  taking  back  the  coin,  which  they  themselves 
had  polluted,  by  paying  it  as  the  price  of  crime.  They 
could  see  the  stain  of  the  blood  on  the  shekels,  but  not  on 
their  own  souls.  Judas  had  served  their  purpose,  and  was 
nothing  to  them  now.  He  had  in  his  agony  pressed  into 
the  very  court  of  the  priests,  where  they  were  gathered — 
ground  sacred  to  consecrated  feet.  "  Would  they  do  nothing 
yet,  to  save  his  Master?  He  had  not  expected  they  would 
go  to  such  awful  extremes.  Jesus  was  innocent  All  he  had 
said  against  Him  was  untrue.  Would  they  not  for  their 
holy  office  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  spot  on  which  (hey 
then  were,  undo  the  awful  crime  ?  " 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  marble  pavement  on 
which  they  stood,  with  bare  feet,  in  reverence  of  the  Holy  ci 
Holies  close  by.  The  stone  was  not  more  impassive  than 
their  hearts.  "What  is  it  to  us,"  answered  they,  "what  you 
liave  done  ?    That  is  your  own  affair.    See  you  to  it**    But 
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if  he  could  not  move  them,  he  could  at  least  clear  himself,  ohapjc.xiu 
80  far,  by  casting  back  among  them  the  money  with  which 
they  had  hired  him.*  Throwing  it  down  on  the  pavement,  •  J^^^f  jf-^f 
therefore,  he  went  out,  perhaps  in  the  darkness  of  early  morn- 
ing— ^for  possibly  he  did  not  wait  for  the  last  acts  of  the 
ti-ial,  but  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jewish  authorities — and  hanged  himself  in  a 
spot  of  ground,  till  then  known  as  the  clay-yard  of  a  potter  of 
the  town,  but  thenceforth  as  the  Field  of  Blood,  Nor  was 
even  this  the  end,  for  the  cord  by  which  he  had  sus- 
pended himself  gave  way,  and  he  fell  beneath,  ruptured  and 
revolting. 

To  put  money,  defiled  from  any  cause,  into  the  treasury 
was  unlaAvful.  To  what  could  the  authorities  apply  it? 
How,  better,  than  to  buy  the  worn-out  clay  pit,  already  de- 
filed by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  for  the  further  defilement  of  a 
graveyard.  There  was  need  of  a  spot  in  which  to  bury 
foreign  Jews,  who  might  die  in  Jerusalem.  So  the  scene 
of  the  traitor's  death  became  doubly  a  "field  of  blood."* 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  being  rapidly  made  for 
crucifixion,*  u^^t,  „ 

Death  by  the  cross  was  the  most  terrible  and  the  most    IL^is. 
dreaded  and  shameful  punishment  of  antiquity— a  punish-    f^^^- 
ment,  the  very  name  of  which,  Cicero  tells  us,  should  nevei    ^^**" 
come  near  the  thoughts,  the  eyes,  or  ears,  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, far  less  his  person.*     It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  had  •  Pro  baiahu, 
been  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Carthaginians,*  long .  Herod,  lu  vx 
before  its  emplojnnent  in  Western  countries.     Alexander  tht 
Great  adopted  it  in  Palestine,  from  the  Phenicians,  after 
the  defence  of  T3rre,  which  he  punished  by  crucifying  two 
thousand  citizens,  when  the  place  surrendered.^     Crassuti»ftarui»vin. 
signalized  its  introduction  into  Roman  use  by  lining  the 
road  from  Capua  to  Rome  with  crucified  slaves,  captured 
in  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,^  and  Augustus  finally  inaugurated »  fbq.  b^i^ass 
its  general  use,  by  crucifying  six  thousand  slaves  at  once,  in 
Sicily,  in  his  suppression  of  the  war  raised  by  Scxtus  Pom- 

It  was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  for  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  "hanging  up"  criminals  or  offenders 
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cHAP.um.  refer  only  to  their  dead  bodies,***  or  were  imitations  o< 
'  Jj^^*-  the  heathen  custom  by  some  of  the  kings.  For  Jews  to 
crucify  a  Jew,  indeed,  would  have  been  impossible,  as  the 
national  sentiment  would  have  revolted  from  it  The  cruelty 
of  heathenism  had  to  be  called  in  by  the  corrupt  and 
sunken  priesthood,  before  such  a  death  could  be  inflicted  ou 
any  member  of  the  nation,  far  less  on  one  declared  by  the 
»  Ew»id  QoMh.  Procurator  himself  to  be  innocent. ^^  It  was  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  heathenism,  which  knew  no  compassion  or 
reverence  for  man  as  man,— ^n  the  worst  criminals,  on  high- 
way robbers,  rebels,  and  slaves,  or  on  provincials  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome,  were  only  slaves,  if  they  fell  into  crime. 

The  cross  used  at  Calvary  consisted  of  a  strong  post, 
which  was  carried  beforehand  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
of  two  cross  pieces,  borne  to  the  spot  by  the  victim,  and 
afterwards  nailed  to  the  uprights  so  that  they  slanted  for- 
ward, and  let  the  sufferer  lean  on  his  stretched  out  hands, 
»  EwMULomrh.  aud  thus  relievc  the  pressure  of  his  body  downwards. "^  A 
pluhifit^s*.  stout  rough  wooden  pin,  in  the  middle  of  the  upright  post, 
^x^h^>%\  supplied  a  seat  of  fitting  agony,  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
R  wji!  '"*'•  would  otherwise  have  torn  it  from  the  cross. 
Si^^fLMe  While  everything  was  being  prepared,  Jesus  was  exposed 
in  the  guard-room,  once  more,  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiery. 
At  last,  however,  all  was  ready,  and  the  scarlet  cloak  was 
now  removed,  and  His  o^vn  linen  abba  replaced.  It  was  the 
custom,  as  I  have  said,  for  offenders  themselves  to  carry  the 
transverse  pieces  of  their  cross,  and  these,  therefore,  were  now 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Jesus,  faint  as  He  was  with  mental  and 
bodily  distress.  A  detachment  of  the  cohort  which  h^ 
been  massed  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  in  case  of  dis- 
tiu*bance,  was  told  off  under  a  centurion  to  guard  the 
procession  to  the  place  of  death,  the  officer  being  responsible 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  sentence.  Jesus  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  die  alone.  Two  more  prisoners  were  brought  out 
to  suffer  with  Him ;  men  convicted  not  of  mere  insurrection, 
but  of  robbery ;  the  special  trouble  of  the  land  in  these  evil 
times,  even  till  Jerusalem  perished.  Pilate  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  degrade  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  by 
associating  Him  with  enemies  of  society,  but  the  want  o/ 
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thought,  with  which  he  formed  such  a  group  of  victims,  ohapjlxih, 
simply  to  empty  his  prison,  and  get  through  the  annual 
Easter  executions  at  once,  shows  how  superficial  an  impression 
had  been  made  on  his  light  nature  by  all  that  had  passed. 
His  seriousness  had  been  written  in  water ;  heartlessness  and 
u  Iter  want  of  moral  earnestness  were  his  prevailing  mood. 

And  now  the  sad  procession  began.  It  was  about  ten  in 
the  fo^'^noon,  for  at  least  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  getting 
ready.  The  soldiers  stepped  into  their  ranks,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  set,  under  guard,  in  their  places  ;  each  carrying, 
hung  from  his  neck,  a  whitened  board,  proclaiming  in  large 
black  letters  the  ofi^ences  for  which  he  was  about  to  die; 
unless,  indeed,  as  in  some  cases,  a  soldier  bore  it  before 
them.  Each,  also,  bore  the  cross  beams  of  his  cross,  fastened 
together  like  the  letter  V,  with  his  arms  bound  to  the  pro- 
jecting ends. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  route,  for  the  whole 
surface   of   Jerusalem  has  changed  since  then.      Roman 
London  is  only  reached  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet,   though  the   history  of  our  island  is  comparatively 
peaceful ;  but  Jerusalem  has  stood  siege  after  siege  till  the 
streets  of  Christ's  day  are  buried  below  the  ruins  of  succes- 
sive cities.      All  we  know  is  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  north-west,  at  the  side  of  a  leading 
road/^  to  let  the  spectacle  be  seen  by  the  crowds  passing  and  a  Num.15,  a 
repassing.*'     From  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  sad  procession    ^cuT^fi^ 
must  have  passed  out  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  castles    c" v^r.^ 
of  Ilippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne ;  through  the  Hebron    Hebl'L^hw 
or  Jaffa  gate,  or  the  gate  Gennath.     As  it  moved  slowly  on,     sepp,k»os 
an  officiial  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the   offences  for  which  they  were  about  to  die.^^     Fourit  sn»i\vi.of« 
soldiers   walked   beside  each,    as    the    special  guard   and 
executioners,   the  rest  of  the  detachment  preceding  and 
following. 

As  it  moved  through  the  narrow  streets,  a  gi^eat  crowd 
accompanied  it.     The  Temple  had  special  claims  on  the 
citizens  in  the  Passover  week,  and,  besides,  it  would  soon  be  . 
Sabbath,  and  they  were  busy  with   their  worldly  affairs, 
and  loath  to  afford  the  time ;  yet  many,  both  friends  and 
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oiup.  Lxm  enemies,  pressed  after  the  soldiers.  The  women  especially^ 
less  easily  diverted  from  sorrow  and  pity,  either  by 
religious  rites  or  every-day  duties,  thronged  to  see  One  led 
out  to  die  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  muclL  In  the  East, 
men  and  women,  even  man  and  wife,  never  appear  in  public 
together,  and  hence  all  were  free  to  show  their  feelings 
independently.  The  GaUla^ans  in  the  city  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  had  no  time  to  gather  at  the  trial  and  show 
sympathy  with  their  countryman,  whom  so  many  of  them 
reckoned  as  a  prophet.  Only  fanatical  Jerusalem,  to  which 
the  cry  of  the  priests  was  law,  and  to  whom  Jesus,  as  a 
supposed  enemy  of  the  Temple, — ^the  idol  at  once  of  their 
bigotry  and  their  pocket, — was  doubly  hateful,  had  learned  of 
the  arrest  in  the  early  morning,  and  had  gathered  to  yell 
down  Pilate's  proposals  of  release. 

Two  incidents  only  are  recorded  of  the  march  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  beams  laid  on  Jesus  soon  proved  too 
heavy,  in  the  hilly  streets,  for  His  exhausted  strength,  and 
His  slow  advance  with  them  so  delayed  the  procession  that 
the  guard  grew  impatient,  and  having  seized  a  passer-by 
coming  from  the  country,  compelled  him  to  bear  them.  The 
involuntary  cross-bearer  was  a  foreign  Jew,  called  Simon, 
from  Gyrene,  in  North  Africa ;  now  part  of  Tunis,  then  part 
ii4.8»-s85.  of  the  province  of  Libya.  Ptolemajus  Lagi^*  had  car- 
•ried  off  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  from  Palestine,  and  settled 
them  in  these  parts  of  North  Africa,  and  in  three  hundred 
years  they  had  increased  so  greatly  in  numbers,  that  a 

•  *vhd«.9i  special  synagogue  was  erected  in  Jerusalem^^  for  the  pilgrims 
they  yielded  to  the  great  feasta  Simon's  appearance  marked 
him  as  a  foreigner,  for,  in  the  East,  all  nationalities  have 
.  their  distinctive  dress ;  and,  as  a  stranger,  the  infamy  of  being 
made  to  carry  a  cross  would  be  less  likely  to  cause  a  stir. 
It  may  be  that  he  showed  sjonpathy  with  Jesus,  but,  in  any 
case,  his  service  to  Him  appears  to  have  resulted  in  his  con- 
version, with  all  his  family ;  for  it  is  easy  to  believe  the 
tradition  that  the  "  Rufus  and  his  mother,**  of  whom  St 
.  Paul,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  speaks  so  tenderly,  were 
his  wife  and  one  of  the  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Rufus, 

tictokM.2i.   mentioned  by  St.  Mark*^  as  known  t^  his  readers 

Uum.  16.'  U. 
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From  the  moment  of  His  declaring  Himself  the  Messiah,  chap,  mm 
and  being  condemned  to  die  for  doing  so,  Jesus  had  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  His  judges. ^^     No  cry  of  pain;  no  »  Luke«3.«<- 
raurmur  of  impatience  escaped  Him.     He  had  realized  to    Mittr.ai- 
the  full  all  that  the  victorious  completion  of  His  work,    |«-ki6«o- 
through  self-sacrifice,  demanded,  and  bore  indignities  and    i??"  "  ^^ 
agonies  with  unbroken  submissloB-     He  was  dying  to  free 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  thef  letter;  to  break,  for  ever, 
the  chains  of  Rabbinism  ami  pi^(^tly  caste,  from  the  human 
soul;  to  inaugurate  the  reign  6f  spiritual  religion;  and,  above 
all,  to  atone  for  man's  sin,  and  then  enter  into  His  glory  mth 
the  Father.     The  joy  set  before  him  strengthened  Him,  in 
the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  endure  the 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame. ^^  u  b^  i^.^. 

But  His  lips,  shut  for  hours,  opened  once  more  on  the 
way  to  His  death.  The  road  was  lined  vnth  spectators, 
many  of  whom  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  sympathy ; 
and  a  great  crowd  followed,  both  of  men  and  women — the 
latter  filling  the  air  with  loud  lamentations  and  wailings* 
Touched  with  their  grief,  so  strangely  sweet  after  such  a 
long  bitterness  of  mockery  and  clamorous  hatred,  the 
Innocent  One  stopped  on  His  way,  and  turning  to  them, 
bade  them  lament,  not  for  Him,  but  for  themselves. 

"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  said  He,  "  weep  not  for  Me, 

but  weep  for  yourselves."     His  death  was  the  fulfilment  of 

the  counsels  of  God,  and  His  apparent  overthrow  was  His 

real  and  eternal  victory.    They  might  have  wept  for  Him, 

had  he  shrunk  fi'om  completing  the  work  given  Him  to  do, 

and  failed  to  perfect  the  great  plan  of  human  salvation. 

"  But  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.    The  fate 

of  Jerusalem  which  I  love  so  well,  is  sealed,  and  will  be  sad 

indeed  compared  with  my  momentary  pains.     For  if  your 

enemies  do  these  things  to  Me,  a  green  fruit-bearing  tree  that 

deserves  to  live  and  be  cherished — ^Me,  pronounced  guiltless 

even  by  the  judge  himself — ^what  will  they  do  with  the  dry 

and  worthless  tree  of  the  nation,  guilty  before  God  and  man  ? 

Israel  is  a  dry,  leafless  trunk  that  will  bear  no  more  fruit, 

but  is  doomed  to  the  burning.     What  will  be  its  fate,  if 

Mine,  who  am  green  and  fresh  in  innocence,  be  what  it 
VOL.  IL  75 
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jAy.Lxm  igl  Yet  the  green,  cut  down,  will  sprout  again,  but  the  dry 
will  perish  for  evermore  1  In  that  day  the  curse  of  ages  of 
sin  and  hj^ocrisy  will  overwhelm  your  city  and  Temple 
with  its  watchers  and  shepherds.*' 

He  had  always  loved  children,  and  had  often  pressed 
them  to  Plis  heart  and  carried  them  in  His  arms,  but  the 
vision  of  the  awful  future  now  rising  before  Him  was 
darkened  by  this  very  tenderness.  jTo  bear  children  was  the 
glory  of  every  Jewish  wife  ;*jbu^  bcp  after  years.  He  told  them, 
they  would  call  her  blessed  who  had  never  borne.  "  Your 
nation  has  not  known  the  day  of  its  visitation:  it  has 
pushed  back  my  hand  when  I  offered  it  life  here  and  here- 
after ;  it  has  killed  its  prophets  and  stoned  them  that  were 
sent  to  it  from  God ;  and  now  the  things  of  its  peace  are  hid 
from  its  eyes.  Instead  of  life  let  it  wish  a  grave,  ere  its 
despairing  cry  rises  that  the  mountains  should  fall  on  it,  and 
•  8oiMiik«i.804.  the  hills  cover  it^^  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  God."  Words 

w^^*  j^  of  tender  human  love,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  a  sacred 

Ldk«  ss.  ai^  V^^Yi  ^ven  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  1 

Jiho  It. !»-  The  spot  on  which  the  crosses  were  to  be  erected  stood 
near  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and  was  known  by 
the  Aramaic  name,  Golgotha,  of  which  Cranion — a  skull — 
given  as  the  name  by  St.  Luke,  writing  for  Gentiles,  is 
the  Greek  translation,  and  CiJvaria,  Calvary,  the  Latin. 
From  a  fancied  allusion  to  the  shape  of  a  skull,  tradition  has 
handed  it  down  as  a  hill;  but  all  the  four  Gospels  call  it 
simply  a  place,  as  if  it  had  its  name  only  from  its  bare 
smoothness  and  slight  convexity,  as  we  speak  of  the  brow  of 
a  hill  from  its  rounded  slope.  It  may  have  been  the  usual 
place  of  execution,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  lead 
to  the  belief,  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  spoken  of 
as  a  place  of  skulls  ;  had  they  been  permitted  to  lie  unburied 
in  Judea,  which  was  impossible. 

The  cross  pieces  were  nailed  in  their  places  on  the 
upright  posts,  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  the  posts 
themselves  had  been  set  up.  Jesus  and  His  fellow- 
sufferers,  in  either  case,  were  now  stripped  once  more»  as 
they  had  been  before  they  'were  scourged — ^a  linen  doth  at 
most  being  left  round  their  loins.*    The  centre  cross  was  set 
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apart  for  our  Lord,  and  He  was  laid  on  it  either  as  it  oHAP.iam 
lay  on  the  ground,  or  lifted  and  tied  to  it  as  it  stood 
upright,  His  arms  stretched  along  the  two  cross  beams,  and 
His  body  resting  on  the  projecting  pin  of  rough  wood, 
niisnamed  a  seat.  The  most  dreadful  part  then  followed ; 
for,  though  even  the  Egyptians  only  tied  the  victims  to  the 
cross,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  added  to  the  torture, 
by  d^i^^ng  a  huge  nail  through  the  palm  of  each  hand  into 
the  wood.  The  legs  were  next  bent  up  till  the  soles  of  the 
feet  lay  flat  on  the  upright  beam,  and  then  they,  too,  were 
fastened,  either,  separately,  by  two  great  iron  nails,  or  over 
each  other,  by  one. 

A  single  touch  of  humanity  was  permitted  during  these 
preparations — the  ofifer  of  a  draught  of  the  common  sour 
wine  drunk  by  the  soldiers,  mingled  with  some  stupefying 
bitter  drug — ^usually  myrrh.  The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  made 
it,  indeed,  their  special  task  to  provide  it  for  all  condemned 
persons.^^  But  Jesus  would  take  nothing  to  cloud  His »  iifHitfoot, 
faculties,  even  though  it  might  mitigate  His  pain.  The  ^ 
cross  was  now  lifted  up  and  planted  in  the  ground,  with  a 
rough  shock  of  undescribable  agony.  It  was  perhaps  then 
that  the  first  words  uttered  from  it  rose  from  His  lips— 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,*' — 
words  breathing  love,  patience,  submission,  gentleness,  and 
good^vill,  not  only  towards  the  soldiers,  who  were  only  the 
blind  servants  of  power,  but  even  to  Pilate,  and  Caiaphas, 
Hannas,  and  Jerusalem  1 

Racked  by  the  extremest  pain,  and  covered  with  every 
shame  which  men  were  wont  to  heap  on  the  greatest 
criminals;  forsaken  and  denied  by  His  disciples;  no  sigh 
escaped  His  lips,  no  cry  of  agony,  no  bitter  or  faltering 
word;  only  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  His  enemies. 
They  had  acted  in  blindness,  under  the  impulse  of  religious 
and  political  fanaticism,  for,  to  use  St.  Paul's  words,  had 
they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.  They  thought,  without  doubt,  that  they  were  doing 
a  service  well-pleasing  to  God  in  putting  Him  to  death.     It «  peut. «. ». 


stood  written  in  the  books  of  Moses,^^  "Cursed  be  he  who    nidEnM«d^i 
doos  not  fulfil  the  words  of  the  law  to  do  them,"  and  they    J°  zunzR 
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oBAP^ui  fancied  they  were  obeying  this  command  in  crucifying  Hini 
for  slighting  their  additions,  which  they  confounded  with 
the  word  of  God.  In  spite  of  all  their  school  learning  they 
were  blind  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
this  ignorance  was  not  guiltless,  for  He  had  sought  for 
three  years  to  rouse  them  to  a  better  knowledge.  But  their 
guilt  was  in  some  measure  lessened  by  the  influence  on  tlieir 
minds  of  education  and  the  prescriptions  of  centuries,  which 
had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  He  brought  them.  His 
prayer  that  His  heavenly  Father  would  pardon  them  was 
only  a  last  utterance  of  the  love  of  which  He  had  been  the 
embodiment  and  expressioi?  through  life,  and  the  fitting 
illustration  of  His  words  that  He  came  to  call  the  sick ;  not 
'  H^raaV ''*''  ^^^se  who  had  no  need  of  a  ph3n5ician.*' 
^'u^'f  The  "title"  that  had  been  borne  before  Him,  or  hung  from 
PM>ioo,iie.  jj.g  j^Q^^  ^03  jjQ^  nailed  on  the  projecting  top  of  the  cross, 

over  His  head.  That  all  classes  might  be  able  to  read  it, 
Pilate  had  it  written  in  the  three  languages  of  the  country 
— the  Aramaic  of  the  people,  the  Latin  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  foreign  population.  It  proclaimed  Him 
The  King  of  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  run  differently  in 
each  knguage,  to  judge  from  the  variations  in  the  Gospels.* 
No  tribute  could  have  been  more  fitting,  or  more  prophetic 
than  an  inscription  which  revealed  unconsciously  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Cross  to  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world.  The 
crucifixion  was  now  completed,  and  there  only  remained  the 
weary  interval,  till  death  came  to  deliver  the  sufferers  from 
their  agonies.  Meanwhile  the  troops,  with  their  centurion, 
kept  the  ground  and  guarded  the  three  crosses,  for  they 
were  answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  due  carrying  out  of 
the  execution. 

The  four  soldiers — ^a  quaternion — ^specially  detailed  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  procurator,  were  now  free  to 
appropriate,  as  thcLr  perquisites,  the  clothes  of  the  three 

«•  Act.  12  4.  victims.**  The  outer  garments  of  Jesus  they  divided  into 
four  shares — ^tearing  the  larger,  to  make  the  division  equal 
— for  they  were  not  worth  keeping  entire.     The  inner  robe, 

**  Lu2k?*u;489.  however,  like  the  robes  of  the  priests,**  was  of  one  piece 
••Kreoi^      woven   from  the  f/cyp  without  any  seam  or  stitching,  and 
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would  be  destroyed  by  rending.  The  dice  were  ready  in  oHAP.ixm 
their  pocket,  and  one  of  their  brazen  helmets  would  serve  to 
throw  them ;  it  would  be  better  to  cast  lots  for  this,  and  let 
him  who  won  the  highest  number  keep  it  for  himself — and 
BO  it  was  done.  No  wonder  that  both  Matthew  and  John, 
looking  back  on  the  scene,  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  written,  ages  before,  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm, 
which  the  Jews  of  that  day,  as  well  as  Christians,  rightly 
believed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah — "  They  parted  my  garments 
among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  cast  lots."  ^^  »  Fn-n-ia 

The  inscription  on  the  cross  had  been  Pilate's  revenge  for 
the  condenmation  of  Jesus,  wrung  from  him  by  the  priests. 
To  proclaim  Him,  the  villager  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Bang  of 
the  Jews,  marked,  at  once,  what  was  fit,  in  his  opinion,  for 
them,  and  flung  in  their  faces  a  bitter  reproach  of  having 
betrayed  their  own  nation  and  countryman,  to  Rome.  The 
authorities  of  the  Temple  were  indignant,  and  yet  alarmed, 
and  applied  to  him  to  alter  it.  But  he  had  suffered  enough 
at  their  hands,  and  smarting  under  his  defeat  and  humiliation, 
dismissed  them  with  the  laconic  answer,  "What  I  have 
written  I  have  written." 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  heat  of  a  Syrian  noon  beat  down  on 
iJie  cross.  The  suffering  in  crucifixion,  from  which  death  at 
last  resulted,  rose  partly  from  the  constrained  and  fixed 
position  of  the  body,  and  of  the  outstretched  arms,  which 
caused  acute  pain  from  every  twitch  or  motion  of  the  back, 
lacerated  by  the  knout,  and  of  the  hands  and  feet,  pierced  by 
the  nails.  These  latter  were,  moreover,  driven  through  parts 
where  many  sensitive  nerves  and  sinews  come  together,  and 
some  of  these  were  mutilated ;  others  violently  crushed  down. 
Inflammation  of  the  wounds  in  both  hands  and  feet,  speedily 
set  in,  and  erelong  rose  also  in  other  places,  where  the 
circulation  was  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  parts.  In- 
tolerable thirst,  and  ever-increasing  pain,  resulted.  The 
blood,  which  could  no  longer  reach  the  extremities,  rose  to 
the  head,  swelled  the  veins  and  arteries  in  it  unnaturally, 
and  caused  the  most  agonizing  tortures  in  the  brain.  As, 
besides,  it  could  no  longer  move  freely  from  the  lungs,  the 
heart  grew  more  and  more  oppressed,  and  all  the  veins  were 
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oHAP.Lzm.  distended.  Had  the  wounds  bled  freely,  it  would  have  bceB 
a  great  relief,  but  there  was  very  little  lost.  The  weight  ol 
the  body  itself,  resting  on  the  wooden  pin  of  the  upright 
beam ;  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  scorching  the  veins,  and 
the  hot  wind,  which  dried  up  the  moisture  of  the  body,  made 
each  moment  more  terrible  than  that  before.  The  numbness 
and  stiffiiess  of  the  more  distant  muscles  brought  on  painful 
convulsions,  and  this  numbness,  slowly  extending,  sometimes 
through  two  or  three  days,  at  last  reached  the  vital  parts,  and 
■  gte'itw  to  released  the  sufferer  by  death.^^ 
^Si^*'  Common  pity  would  have  left  the  victim  of  such  agony  to 
ftaf^asM.  die  in  peace.  But  it  is  reserved  to  the  malignant  hatred  and 
passion  which  spring  from  perverted  religious  zeal  to  ignore 
compassion.  The  title  over  His  head  was  as  offensive  to  the 
people  as  to  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  for  it  was  a  virtual 
ridicule  of  their  impotent  aspirations  after  universal  mon^ 
archy.  Beneath  the  cross  the  same  mockery  indulged  itself 
as  the  procurator  had  thought  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Rome.  The  fierce  crowd  had  heard  repeatedly  that  day  of 
Jesus  having  said,  as  was  asserted,  that  He  could  destroy 
their  vast  temple,  and  build  it  up  again  in  three  days.  They 
had  heard  also  a  great  deal  about  His  miracles,  and  of  His 
calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
must  have  been  a  deception,  else  why  would  He  let  Himself 
die  such  a  death  ?  There  were  taunts  and  bitter  gibes,  &om 
the  mob  and  the  soldiers,  and  triumphant  sneers  at  His 
having  met  the  fate  He  deserved;  the  very  high  priests, 
and  Itabbis,  and  elders,  indeed,  degraded  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  rabble  in  their  unmanly  taunts,  among  their  own 
f»  Mftti.  v7. 19-  knots  and  groups.^^  "  Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple,  and 
MirkM.  w-buUdest  it  in  three  days,  show  that  Thou  couldst  have  done 
i^!%%^^j  hy  saving  Thyself,  and  coming  down  from  the  cross," 
M.  ^  '  called  out  a  looker-on,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "  If 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  Thou  sayest,"  cried  another, 
**come  down  from  the  cross."  "He  wrought  miracles  to 
nave  others,"  said  a  high  priest  to  his  fellow,  "  by  the  help  of 
Beelzebub,  but  He  cannot  save  Himself,  now  His  master  has 
forsaken  Him."  The  crowd,  catching  their  spirit,  bandied 
from  one  to  another  the  scoff,  "  If  He  be  the  Christ,  the 
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King  of  Israel,  the  Chosen  of  God,  let  Him  descend  from  the  oHAP.mm 
cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe."  A  true  index  to  their 
religious  ideas  1  If  they  saw  Him  with  their  bodily  eyes,  by 
a  miracle  come  down  from  the  cross,  they  would  believe  I 
Their  religion  rested  on  their  five  senses. ^^  The  invisible  »  snhankai  m 
bpiritual  power,  in  which  Jesus  taught,  did  His  work,  and 
founded  His  kingdom,  had  no  existence  for  them.  The  only 
authority  for  their  faith  was  what  they  could  grasp  with 
their  hands,  or  see  with  their  eyes ! 

Nor  was  the  only  railing,  and  trial  of  bitter  mocking,  from 
the  spectators.  Affecting  indifference  to  their  o'svn  suffer- 
ings, and  perhaps  wishing  to  get  a  poor  favour  with  the 
crowd,  in  their  last  hours ;  perhaps  angry  that  Jesus  had  left 
both  them  and  Himself  to  die,  when  He  might  have  saved 
them ;  the  two  unhappy  men  crucified  with  Him,  cast  the 
same  reproaches  in  His  teeth.  But  a  strange  contrast  was 
soon  to  display  itself.  One  of  the  two,  erelong,  awed  and 
won  by  His  bearing  under  such  treatment ;  perhaps  think- 
ing of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  he  had  seen  weeping  by 
the  way  ;  or  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  which  He  spoke  of  the 
distant  future  as  open  before  Him  ;  perhaps  struck  by  the 
title  over  the  Saviour's  head,  or  by  the  very  taunts  which 
spoke  of  Hi3  having  trusted  in  God,  and  having  claimed  to 
be  the  Christ,  the  Chosen,  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  perhaps 
recollecting  some  words  of  His  heard  in  happier  days ;  re- 
pented of  his  bitterness,  and  turned  to  his  companion,  to 
persuade  him,  also,  to  kinder  thoughts.  "  Have  you  no  fear 
of  God,"  said  he,  "  when  you  think  that  you  are  dying  the 
same  death  as  He  whom  you  are  still  reproaching?  It  is  no 
time  to  mock,  when  you  are  so  near  death.  Besides,  we  are 
djdng  justly,  for  we  are  receiving  the  fitting  punishment  of 
our  deeds;  but  this  man,  as  the  very  procurator  has  said,  has 
done  nothing  amiss." 

Then  fallowed  words  which  showed  that  his  repentance 
and  faith  were  alike  sincere  and  intelligent.  He  had  been 
silently  watching  the  meek  and  patient  endurance  by  his 
mysterious  Fellow-Sufferer,  of  all  that  His  enemies  could 
do,  and  had  come  to  the  belief  that  He  was,  in  reality,  the 
Messiah   He  declared  Himself  to  be.      With   death   near 
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°°^v"'g'  the  folly  of  the  earthly  dreams  of  his  countrymen — ^for  ht 
must  have  been  a  Jew — ^flashed  on  his  mind«  As  the 
Messiah,  He  who  now  hung  in  agony  must  have  a  kingdom 
of  which  death  could  not  deprive  Him,  and  it  must  be  in 
tlie  world  beyond,  since  He  had  only  a  cross  here.  He 
would  doubtless  enter  on  it,  as  even  the  Rabbis  taught,  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  reign  over  it  for  all 
future  ages.  ^ 

"  0  Lord,"  said  he,  therefore,  tuming\as  far  as  he  could 
towards  Jesus,  as  he  spoke,  "  remember  "^^me  when  Thou 
euterest  into  the  enjoyment  of  Thy  kingdom/^v 

"  I  shall,"  replied  Jesus.  "  This  very  day  th6^  shalt.  bp 
'With  me,  among  the  blessed,  in  Paradise." 

To  have  confessed  his  faith  when  Christ  hung  on  the 
cross,  and  was  deserted  even  by  His  Apostles,  won  for  Him 
the  high  reward  of  being  the  first  trophy  of  the  victory  that 
cross  achieved.  His  ideas  might  be  vague  and  obs^ 
enough;  but  the  broken  heart  and  trustful  love  wU^ 
uttered  them,  made  them  dear  to  the  Saviour.  An|y 
blasphemies  alone  had  hitherto  greeted  him,  but  now  csc^ 
this  prayer,  dropping  like  balm  on  His  wounded  spiit' 
Calmly,  and  with  the  bounty  of  a  king — ^though  now  naili 
to  the  cross — He  showed  His  answering  love  by  the  gft 
of  divine  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  bestowment  of  a  crown  ^ 
Paradise  I ' 

The  Eleven  had  never  gathered  again  after  the  arrest^ 
^nd  had  been  too  much  alarmed  even  to  venture,  singl}; 
into  the  crowd  which  stood  outside  the  cordon  of  troops 
round  the  three  crosses.  John,  alone,  had  had  courajge 
enough  to  follow  his  Master  to  Calvary,  and  to  cheer  Hi 
by  the  proof  of  fidelity  in  at  least  one  heart  He  hi 
indeed,  foreseen  that  he  would  be  deserted  thus  in  His  ho| 
of  need ;  but  He  was  too  near  His  triumph  to  notice  their 
absence  as  otherwise  He  mi^irht.  The  veil  between  Him  and 
His  eternal  glory  was,  each  moment,  fading  into  the  upper 
light,  and  had  He  not,  even  now,  won  the  first  trophy  of  Htf 
redeeming  love,  to  bear  with  Him  to  heaven  ? 

The  last  sight  we  have  of  John,  before  the  crucifixion,  w 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  high  priest,  where  his  silence  iind 
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prudent  keeping  in  the  background,  saved  him  from  the  ohap.  Lum 
danger  before  which  Peter  had  fallen.     He  had  seen  Jesus 
led  away  to  Pilate,  and  had,  apparently,  followed  Him  to 
the  palace,  waiting  in  the  angry  crowd  till  the  weak  time- 
serving procurator  had  given  Him  up  to  the  cross.     He  may 
have  left  as  soon  as  the  end  was  known,  to  hasten  into  the 
city  with  the  sad  news,  to  those  anxious  to  hear ;  above  all, 
to  tell  her  whose  soul  the  sword  was  now  about  to  pierce 
most  keenly.     Mary,  likely,  heard  her  Son's  fate  from  his 
lips.     She  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  be  near  Him,  but  we 
do  not  know  when;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the  group  of 
pious  Gralilaean  women  who  habitually  followed  Him,  though 
she  was  with  them  at  this  moment.    How  many  were  together 
is  not  told ;  but  Mary,  at  least,  on  hearing  John's  words, 
determined,  in  her  love,  to  go  at  once  to  Calvary,  and  some 
round  her  resolved  to  go  with  her.     Her  OAvn  sister,  who,  it 
may  be,  was  Salome,  the  mother  of  John  ;^*  Mary,  the  wife  of*  vrim^ier, 
Clopas ;   Mary  from  Magdala,  on  the  banks  of  Gennesareth,    ^^£^  ^^  ^^^ 
would  attend  her,  and  John,  faithful  as  a  woman,  would  not    gw^!  v.w» 
stay  behind.  ^ 

The  first  sight  the  Virgin  had  of  her  Son  was  as  He  hung 
on  the  cross,  at  the  roadside,  mocked  by  the  crowd  and  the 
passers-by,  and  scowled  at  by  the  high  priests  and  digni- 
taries,  who  had  come  out  to  glut  the  hatred  they  bore  Him 
by  the  sight  of  His  agony.  A  supernatural  darkness — the 
sign  of  the  sorrow  and  the  wrath  of  heaven — ^had  fallen  on 
the  landscape  soon  after  the  nailing  to  the  cross — though  it 
was  then  high  noon  ;  but  the  spectators  had  fancied  it  only 
a  strange  incident  in  the  weather.  The  Sufierer  had  ofibrcd 
His  prayer  for  His  murderers,  and  had  spoken  words  of 
comfort  to  the  penitent  spirit  at  His  side ;  when,  as  His  eyes 
wandered  over  the  crowd.  He  saw,  through  the  gloom,  John, 
standing  by  His  mother's  side.  None  of  His  "  brothers  or 
sisters "  were  there,  for  His  resurrection  was  first  to  win 
them  to  His  cause, ^^  and  Mary,  long  a  widow,  was  now  to  be  »  ew»i<i.v.c» 
more  so  stilL  He  knew  John's  heart,  and,  indeed,  his  pre- 
sence there  proclaimed  it.  The  sight  of  His  mother  in  tears; 
true  even  in  death ;  in  spite  of  danger,  or  of  her  broken  heart, 
or  of  the  reproaches  rising  on  every  side  ;*^  the  remembrance  "  fcholirS^' 
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y^j^ia.  of  Nazareth ;  the  thought  of  the  sorrows  that  so  often,  in 
these  last  years,  had  pierced  her  soul,  and  of  the  supreme 
grief  that  had  now  overwhelmed  her ;  the  recognition  of  the 
true  faith  in  Him,  shining  out  in  these  last  hours,  as  th^ 
child,  borne  by  miracle  to  be  a  Saviour,  the  holy  Son  oi 
God;  and  the  thought  that  His  earthly  relations  to  her 
were  closed  for  ever,  filled  His  heart  with  tender  emotions. 

Turning  His  face,  now  veiled  with  many  sorrows,  to  hei 
and  John,  He  provided  for  the  one,  and  honoured  the 
fidelity  of  the  other.  A  few  words  gave  Mary  a  home  and 
another  son,  acnd  rewarded  the  friend  of  His  soul  by  the 
charge  to  take  the  place  towards  Mary  He  Himself  was 
leaving.  "  Woman,"  said  He,  in  tones  of  infinite  tenderness, 
**  behold,  in  him  at  thy  side  thou  hast  thy  Son  given  back  tc 
thee."  Then,  looking  at  John,  he  added,  "  To  thee  I  trust 
my  mother ;  let  her  be  thy  mother  for  my  sake." 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  beloved  disciple,  writing  his 
Gospel  in  old  age,  felt  a  sweet  reward  in  recalling  an  inci- 
dent so  unspeakably  touching?  Mary,  henceforth,  had  a 
home,  for  John  took  her  to  his  own.  His  love  to  her  divine 
Son  made  him  dearer  to  her  than  the  circle  of  Nazareth, 
however  related.     In  Mary,  he  saw  a.  second  mother;  in 

I  ftjia^iL  244.  John,  the  widowed  one  saw  a  son.^^  Nor  was  the  new 
nearness  to  Jesus  the  only  reward  to  John  from  the  cross. 
His  Master  had  shown,  by  His  thoughts  for  others  rather 
than  Himself,  in  this  time  of  His  greatest  need,  that  He  was 
gtill  what  He  had  always  been.  Looking  up  to  Him,  John 
saw  the  light  of  higher  than  earthly  victory  on  His  pale 
features,  and  felt  his  faith  confirmed  for  ever. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  Jesus  had  hung  on  the 
cross  about  three  hours.  Darkness  8^  stiU  lay  like  a  pall 
ovcT  the  landscape,  as  if  nature,  less  insensible  than  man, 
refused  to  look  on  such  a  spectacle,  or  would  prefigure  the 
sadness  one  day  to  be  spread  over  all  nations  for  the  sin 
that  had  caused  so  awful  a  sacrifice.  What  had  been  passing 
in  His  spirit  no  one  can  know.  As  a  man  He  had  a  nature, 
in  all  things,  except  its  sinlessness,  like  that  of  the  race  at 
large.  But  He  was  also  the  divine  Son  of  God,  for  a  time 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  noAv,  of  His  own  free  love  to 
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man,  dying  as  a  ransom  for  sin.  We  accept  the  transccn-  cpap.  lxbq 
dent  mystery  but  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  it.  The  cross 
was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  martyrdom.  His  soul 
had  often  been  sore  troubled ;  His  sighs  liad  been  marked 
even  by  His  disciples.  To  be  dying  for  the  sake  of  men, 
and  yet  to  be  treated  as  their  foe  ;  to  be  misconceived  and 
misrepresented;  to  have  His  heart  full  of  infinite  love,  and 
hear,  even  now,  only  execrations,  brought  back,  for  a  moment, 
the  mental  agony  of  Gethseniane.  It  was  the  "  power 
of  darkness ;"  the  final  struggle  with  the  prince  of  this 
world.  To  the  unendurable  torture  of  the  body  there  was 
added  the  unspeakable  spiritual  pain  of  apparently  utter 
rejection  by  man,  whom  He  loved  with  a  love  so  divine  I 
His  Father  was  with  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  as 
much  as  in  the  Transfiguration  at  Cajsarea  Philippi,  but 
the  gathering  clouds  and  gloom  of  these  last  awful  hours 
made  it  seem,  for  an  instant,  as  if  His  face  were  hidden. 
The  shadows  of  death  passed  for  a  moment  in  blackness  and 
horror  over  His  spirit,  and  His  mental  anguish  relieved 
itself  by  a  great,  cry  of  distress.  The  language  we  have 
heard  from  our  mother's  lips  and  have  spoken  in  childhood, 
may  be  laid  aside  in  after  years  for  another,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  life;  and  Jesus,  doubtless,  in  these  last  years, 
had  often  had  to  use  the  Gref*k  of  city  communities,  instead  of 
His  own  simple  GalilaBan.  But,  now,  the  sounds  of  infancy, 
always  nearest  the  heart,  and  sure  to  come  to  the  lips  in  our 
deepest  emotion,  returned  in  His  anguish,  and  in  words 
which  He  had  learned  at  His  mother's  knee,  His  heart 
uttered  its  last  wail — 

"  Eloi  I  Eloi  1  lama  sabachthani  ?"  ^ 
"My  God  I  My  God  I  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?'* 
The  first  words  sounded  like  the  name  of  the  great  pro- 
phet Elijah,  the  expected  herald  of  the  Messiah,  and  were 
talcen,  by  some  in  the  crowd,  for  a  cry  that  he  should  come 
to  save  Him.  Meanwhile,  one  near,  more  pitiful  than  the 
rest ;  caring  little  for  the  words,  saw  the  agony  of  which  they 
were  the  expression,  and  ran  and  filled  a  sponge  with  the 
sour  wine-and-water  of  the  soldiers,  and  having  fixed  it  on 
the  short  stem  of  a  hyssop-plant,  growing  near,  put  it  to  His 
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oBflLRLPn.  lips;  for  the  cross  was  quite  low,  the  feet  of  Jesus  reach« 
ing  nearly  to  the  ground. 

A  moment  more,  and  all  was  over.  The  cloud  had  passed 
OS  suddenly  as  it  rose.  Far  and  wide,  over  the  vanquished 
throngs  of  His  enemies,  with  a  loud  voice,  as  if  uttering  His 
shout  of  eternal  victory  before  entering  into  His  glory,  He 
cried, 

"It  is  Finished!'' 
Then,  more  gently,  came  the  words  :— 

"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit** 
A  moment  more,  and  there  rose  a  great  cry,  as  of  mortal 
agony :  the  head  felL     He  was  dead. 

The  great  work  of  salvation  was  now,  at  last,  completed ; 
prophecy  fulfilled;  the  Ancient  Covenant  at  an  end,  the  New 
inaugurated.  Judaism  was  for  ever  obsolete,  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies  had  ceased  to  be  the  peculiar  presence-chamber  of 
Jehovah  among  men.  Nor  was  a  sign  wanting  that  it  was 
80,  for  the  great  veil  of  purple  and  gold — sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  broad — before  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Temple, 
suddenly  rent  itself  in  two,  from  the  top.  to  the  bottom,  at 
the  moment  of  Christ's  death :  as  if  He  who  had  hitherto 
dwelt  there  had  gone  forth  to  lead  up  His  Eternal  Son  to 
His  own  right  hand.  And,  indeed,  not  only  the  yielding 
veil  of  the  Temple,  but  the  very  rocks,  round  Calvary,  as 
•  Vftttar  S*'  Matthew  tells  us,**  "were  rent,  and  the  earth  quaked, 
Surt?'i«.»  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  of  tl»e  saints  sleeping  in 
Luk;28.«^  them  rose  from  the  dead,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and 
appeared  unto  many." 

One  incident  is  recorded  of  this  moment,  by  three  of 
the  Evangelists,  The  centurion  in  charge  of  the  troops  had 
halted,  as  he  passed  the  cross,  when  Jesus  uttered  His  loud 
death-cry.  He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  Him,  and  must 
have  involuntarily  fixed  His  gaze  on  Him  at  such  a  sound. 
He  saw  the  change  pass  over  His  features;  the  light  of 
life  leaving  them,  and  the  head  suddenly  sink.  As  it  did 
00,  the  earthquake  shook  the  ground,  and  made  the  three 
crosses  tremble.  But  the  tremor  of  the  earth  affected  the 
»  M-rt.  J7. 54.  Roman  less  than  the  piercing  cry  and  sudden  death.**  He 
urke2»."47.*  had  likely  attended  many  crucifixions,  but  had  never  seen 


He  had  never  heard  a  crucified  man,  atrong  to  the  hist,  utter 
a  shriek  that  showed,  as  that  of  Jesus  did,  the  full  vigour 
of  the  vital  organs  to  the  last  He  felt  that  there  was  some- 
tliing  mysterious  in  it,  and  joining  with  it  all  He  had  seea 
and  heard  of  the  Sufferer,  he  broke  involuntarily  into  the 
words,  "  Assuredly  this  man  was  righteous ;  truly  this  was 
God's  Son."  The  one  expression  was,  perhaps,  equivalent  oq 
his  hps  to  the  other,  but  both  showed  that  even  heathen 
spectators  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  spectacle  they 
had  witnessed. 

Nor  was  the  effect  on  the  spectators  less  marked.  The 
darkness,  the  earthquake,  and  the  rending  rocks,  had  filled 
them  with  alarm.  They  had  been  noisy  and  ribald  enough, 
for  a  time,  but  when  all  was  over,  amidst  such  strange 
portents  of  nature,  they  were  glad  to  hasten  home  in  silence, 
■with  the  demonstrations  of  awe  peculiar  to  Eastern  popuW 
tions — smiting  then:  breasts  as  they  went  The  incidents  of 
Calvary  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Pentecost, 
as  perhaps  the  rending  of  the  veil  had  been  the  first  step 
towards  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  great  company  of 
priests  *'  who  soon  after  professed  themselves  Christians.        »  ab»o  i 

The  Jewish  law,  as  I  have  said,  knew  nothing  of  crurai- 
fixion,  but  it  had  been  not  uncommon  to  hang  up  the  body 
of  a  criminal  after  death.  It  was  not  permitted,  however, 
that  it  should  be  exposed  after  sunset ;  burial  the  same  day 
was  enacted,  "that  the  land  should  not  be  defiled."*^  The  -  Dni».n.M. 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  left  the  bodies  on  the  cross  till  «  "  " 
they  were  wasted  away,  or  devoured  by  the  dogs,  the  jackals, 
or  the  ravens — as  they  fell  limb  from  limb.  "To  feed  the 
crows  on  the  cross "  was  a  famUiar  expression.*'  It  was "  ^^i^^ 
necessary,  therefore,  if  the  Jewish  law  were  to  he  honoured, 
that  the  permission  of  Pilate  should  be  given  for  putting 
the  crucified  ones  to  death,  if  they  had  not  already  died, 
and  for  taking  down  and  burying  their  bodies,  almost  at 
once.  Nextday  was  the  great  Paschal  Sabbath,  and  only  an 
hour  or  tvro  remained  before  it  commenced.  Three  corpses 
seen  on  the  cross,  so  near  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  on 
a  day  so  sacred,  would  make  great  commotion,  as  polluting 
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QgAP.LXfli  the  whole  place.     Besides,  the  feelings  of  the  people  might 
turn,  with  unknown  results. 

A  deputation  of  the  Temple  authorities,  therefore,  waited 
on  Pilate,  to  get  his  sanction  for  putting  any  of  the  three  to 
death,  who  might  3'^et  be  alive.     The  common  way  to  do  so 

■  8m  Hut  of  was  in  keeping  with  Roman  brutality.*®  The  legs  of  the 
c^«j sepp,  unfortunates  were  broken  by  blows  of  clubs,  and  this  Pilate 
authorized  to  be  done,  that  the  shock  might  kill  them  at 
once.  The  two  thieves  were  found  still  living,  and  the 
horrible  order  was  forthwith  executed  on  them,  but  Jesus 
was  dead  already,  and  they  left  Him  untouched.  One 
soldier,  however, — resolved  that  there  should  be  no  doubt, — 
plunged  his  spear  into  the  Saviour's  side,  making  a  gash  so 
wide,  that  Jesus  could  afterwards  ask  Thomas  to  put  his 
hand  into  it,  and  so  deep,  that  blood  and  water  poured  out 
in  such  a  quantity  as  attracted  the  notice  of  John,  who  was 
still  standing  close  by. 

That  any  one  should  die  so  soon  on  the  cross,  especially 
one,  like  Jesus,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  unweakened  by 
previous  ill-health,  and  in  such  vigour  to  the  last  as  to  utter 
such  a  shriek  as  that  with  which  He  expired,  appeared  even 

'  Pj.^'JPSi-  to  Christian  antiquity,  to  imply  some  supernatural  cause.*^ 
•"•^^  But  the  mingled  flow  of  blood  and  water  seems  to  point 
unmistakably  to  another  explanation.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  appears,  beyond  question,  to  have  been  the 
rupture  of  His  heart,  brought  about  by  mental  agony. 
Excess  of  joy  or  grief  is  known  to  induce  the  bursting  of 
some  division  of  the  heart,  and  the  consequent  flow  of  blood 
into  the  pericardium,  or  bag,  filled  with  colourless  serum, 
like  water,  in  which  the  heart  is  suspended.  In  ordinary 
cases,  only  examination  after  death  discovers  the  fact^  but 
in  that  of  our  Lord,  the  same  end  was  answered  by  the 
thrust  of  the  soldier's  spear.  In  a  death  from  heart-rupture 
"  the  hand  is  suddenly  carried  to  the  front  of  the  chesty  and 
a  piercing  shriek  uttered."  *  The  hands  of  Jesus  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  but  the  appalling  shriek  is  recorded. 
Jesus  died,  literally,  of  a  broken  heart  I 
The  heat  of  the  climate  in  the  East  has  led  to  the  custom 
of  burial  following  almost  immediately  after  death,  but  there 


\rere  special  reasons  for  that  of  Jesus  being  h  \ 
the  eve  of  the  great  Passover  Sabbath,  and  i 
be  left  unburied  to  defile  the  ceremonial  pui 
City,  on  that  day.  It  was  necessary,  thei 
Lord  be  buried  without  a  moment's  delay,  f( 
llie  Sabbath  began,  was  rapidly  approaching 

Bodies  of  Jewish  criminals  seem  to  have  b 
ignominy,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  known,  f 
as  the  Valley  of  Corpses  ^ — ^amidst  the  una 
of  the  city,  and  the  ashes  of  the  burned  offa 
sacrifices.     They  could  not  be  laid  in  the  | 
fathers — ^the  common  burial-place  of  the  c 
the  guilty  could  not  be  buried   with  the   | 
huddled  out  of  sight — ^the  beheaded,  or  hang 
the  stoned,  and  burned,  in  another.'*^    But  si  i 
was  not  to  befall  the  sacred  form  of  the  Savi- 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  crucifixion 
one,  if  not  two,  whose  position  might  have  e  i 
be  of  service  to  Jesus  in  His  hour  of  need,  1 
priestly  court,  had  they  had  the  moral  co 
their  convictions,  Joseph,  a  member  of  tli 
known  by  the  name  of  his  birthplace — 
Ramathaim  Zophim,^  where  Samuel  the  pro| 
— among  the  "fruitful  hills"  of  Ephraim — 
a  secret  disciple ;  and  so,  also,  had  Nico( 
member  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy.  Afrai 
whelming  opposition  they  must  encounter 
Christ,  they  had  timidly  kept  in  the  back. 
His  trial,  though  neither  had  voted  for  the 
Joseph,  indeed,  if  not  both,  had  even  braved 
and  the  wrath  of  their  fellow-counsellors,  by  i 
to  Calvary.  Now  that  He  was  dead,  breaki 
weak  reserve  and  caution  at  last,  he  went  i 
and  waited  on  the  procurator,  in  his  palac 
favour,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  might  1 
disposal  He  would  fain  honour  His  lifeless  f 
ghow  his  regret  and  shame  for  unworthy  h 
while  He  still  lived.  The  meekness  and  n 
under  all   reproaches   and  indignities;  the  '\ 
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QgAP.  i^xiiL  trembling  earth ;  the  prayer  of  the  Sufferer  for  His  miirdercrsj 
His  wail  of  mental  agony,  as  if  forsaken;  and  then  the  great 
shriek,  and  sudden  death — ^had  awed  his  soul,  and  lifted  him 
far  above  fear  of  man.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  King 
dom  of  God  before,  but  would  openly  identify  himself  with 
its  founder  now. 

Pilate  was  astonished,  alike,  that  a  Jew  in  Joseph's  position 
should  make  such  a  request,  and  that  Jesus  should  already 
be  dead.  It  was  not  allowed  to  remove  a  body  from  the 
cross  without  formal  permission  from  the  procurator.  The 
Eleven,  with  one  exception,  had  left  their  Master  alone 
amidst  His  enemies  in  His  last  awful  hours,  and  even  the 
women  who  had  watched  the  cross,  did  not  venture  to  ask 
the  stony-hearted  governor  to  let  them  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  love  to  the  dead.  It  was  no  light  matter  Joseph  had 
undertaken ;  for  to  take  part  in  a  burial,  at  any  time,  would 
defile  him  for  seven  days,  and  make  everything  unclean 


**  h!S.  "  i";  which  he  touched  ;**  and  to  do  so  now  involved  his  seclusion 
HiniglSi    through  the  whole  Passover  week — with  all  its  holy  obser- 


vances and  rejoicings.  But,  conscience-stricken  for  the  past^ 
he  had  risen  superior,  alike  to  prudent  inaction  or  cere- 
monial prejudice,  and  would  render  his  Master  a  tribute  and 
service  especially  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  loved  remembrances  of  the  hero  Tobit^  in  the 

•  M>iti.x7.i».  old  times  of  the  first  exile,^  that  he  had  buried  any  Jew 
whom  he  found  cast  out  dead,  round  Nineveh,  and  Jose- 
phus  could  add  no  darker  horror,  a  generation  later,  to  the 
picture  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  than  by  telling  that  the 
Zealots  would  not  bury  those  slain  in  the  dty  or  who  feU 

»  BeD  jud-iv.  down  on  the  roads.^  Joseph  would  not  suffer  Jesus  to  want 
the  last  ofiices,  with  all  the  indignity  the  neglect  would 
imply. 

Sending  for  the  ofiicer  who  had  charge  of  the  execution, 
and  finding  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  Pilate  granted 
Joseph's  strange  request.  A  brave  deed  had  had  its  success. 
The  humour  of  the  procurator  could  not  be  coimted  on,  and 
the  rage  of  Joseph's  own  party  was  certain.  In  later  daya^ 
a  servant,  Porphjrrius,  who  ventured  to  ask  fix)m  the  pro- 
curator Firmilian,  the   body  of  his  martyred  master,  the 
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presbyter  Pamphilus,  for  burial,  was  himself  seized  and   chap.j.xiu 
put  to  death.     The  -apocryphal  Acts  of  Pilate*'  describe  *' fi'^S!  "^  *^ 
Joseph  as  beseeching  the  favour  with  tears  and  entreaties, 
and  they,  thus,  rightly  mark  the  gravity  of  his  act,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  meaner  influence  came  to  his  help, 
for  Philo  tells  us  that  Pilate's  special  characteristic  was  his 
openness  to  a  bribe."    Two  or  three  thousand  denarii  from  "  ™J- 1^-  i^s* 
the  wealthy  supplicant,  would  weigh  more  than  his  suppli- 
cations, in  securing  his  wish."  o  i„^t«nces^of 
A  written  order,  or  a  verbal  command  to  the  centurion,    Roman 

'  '       gOTemors  to 

put  the  body  at  Joseph's  disposal.  wtwonhc 

With  the  help  of  servants,  and,  it  may  be,  of  some  soldiers,  ^Tfeo.^''^'*' 
the  cross  was  quickly  cut  down  or  lifted  from  its  socket, 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  the  cords  round  the  limbs  untied, 
and  the  nails  drawn  from  the  hands  and  feet.  An  open  bier 
sufficed  to  cany  away  the  body  to  its  destined  resting-place. 
Among  the  Jews  the  hopes  of  the  future  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  careful  preservation  of  the  body  after  death. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  attached  supreme  importance  to 
the  inviolability  of  the  tomb  either  by  time  or  violence,  and, 
no  less,  to  the  checking  of  natural  decay,  by  embalming. 
To  perpetuate  their  existence  on  earth,  at  least  in  the 
withered  mockery  of  the  grave,  and  to  lie  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  midst  of  their  fathers,  had,  at  all  times,  been  the  most 
sacred  wish  of  the  Jews.  In  the  days  of  Jesus,  however,  an 
additional  motive  for  burial  in  Palestine,  and  a  careful  pre- 
servation of  the  body,  was  found  in  the  belief  of  the  Kesur- 
rection,  which  was  to  take  place  first  in  Judea,  commencing 
in  the  valley  under  the  east  of  the  Temple.  Even  now  an 
Israelite  always  seeks  to  have  some  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy 
Land  laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  spot  where  he  rests  may  be 
counted  part  of  the  sacred  ground ;  if,  indeed,  his  body  has 
not,  before  the  Judgment,  made  its  way  through  land  and 
sea,  to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  same  feeling  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  for  in  the  great  sieges  of 
Jerusalem,  many  Jewish  fugitives  came  back  to  the  city,  in 
spite  of  the  horrors  they  had  already  striven  to  escape — 
that  they  might  oount  on  at  least  the  last  of  all  blessings, 
a  burial  in  its  holy  bounds."  ••  j<w.  Ben.  jud 
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<»'^-"ni'  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  like  all  other  parts  ol 
Palestine,  has,  hence,  since  the  earliest  times,  abounded  in 
tombs  hewn  out  in  the  limestone  rock.  Princes,  rich  men, 
every  one  who  could  by  any  means  secure  it,  desdrcd,  above 
all  things,  to  prepare  for  themselves  and  their  families  an 
"  everlasting  house,'' ^  and  such  a  tomb,  never  yet  used,  had 
been  hewn  out  in  the  hill-side  for  himself  by  Joseph,  in  a 
garden  not  far  from  Calvary. 

To  this  the  body  of  Jesus  was  now  taken.  Nicodemua 
had  come  with  some  of  his  servants,  and  he  and  they,  with 
Joseph  and  his  attendants,  and  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less,  and  of  Joses ;  the  wife  of 
Clopas,  and  perhaps,  some  others  of  the  true-hearted  women 
from  Galilee,  were  the  only  followers  of  His  bier. 

Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  sacred  burden  was  laid  down  for 
a  time,  till  the  needed  preparations  were  made  for  placing 
it  in  the  tomb.  The  whole  body,  stained  as  it  was  with 
blood,  was  tenderly  washed,  and  then  wrapped  in  broad 
bands  of  white  linen,  within  which  were  thickly  strewn 
powdered  myrrh  and  aloes,  which  had  been  provided  by 
Nicodemus  for  the  imperfect  embalmment  practised  by  the 
Jews.  The  ends  of  the  bandages  were  apparently  secured 
on  the  iimer  side  with  gum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
dead.  A  white  cloth  was  finally  laid  over  the  liace,  after  a 
last  kiss,  the  pledge  of  undying  love.  The  corpse  was  then 
laid  in  a  niche  in  the  rock,  and  since  there  was  no  stone 
door,  as  in  some  tombs,  a  great  stone,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  rolled  against  the  entrance,  to  protect  the  body 
from  the  designs  of  enemies,  or  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 
It  was  only  a  hurried  burial,  for  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
were  shining  on  the  garden  as  the  stone  was  set  up  against 
the  entrance  to  the  grave. 

Even  then,  however,  there  were  some  hearts  that  could  not 
leave  the  spot.  Though  He  no  longer  spoke  to  them,  and 
they  no  longer  saw  Him,  some  of  the  Galilasan  faithful  ones 
still  felt  that  He  was  theirs,  and  sat  down  as  mourners,  on 
the  earth,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb.  In  the  evening 
stillness  and  gathering  tmlight  they  still  seemed  to  hear 
His  voice  and  see  His  form,  and  so  they  lingered  on,  as  neai 
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as  might  be,  into  the  Sabbath  eve,  and  lame:    : 
thev  had  lost 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  the  chief  priests      i 
had  already  awaked.     A  meeting  had  beei 
ately  after  the  crucifixion,  and  the  success 
to  crush  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  been  the  su    i 
mutual  congratulations.     But  they  dreaded 
over.     It  was  remembered  by  one  or  more 
ceiver "  had  spoken  darkly  of  rising  from  t   ; 
third  day,  and  His  disciples,  acting  on  this  h   i 
the  body,  and  spread  abroad  the  assertion  thj 
ally  risen,  misleading  the  people  more  than  e^   : 
for  him  divine  honours.     It  was  hence  nee  i 
grave  should  be  watched  for  three  days.     A «  ; 
therefore,  appointed  to  wait  on  Pilate,  rep  ; 
apprehensions.  Tired  of  them,  and  hating  thei  , 
was  in  no  humour  to  argue.     "  Ye  have  a  g 
with  military  bluntness.     "  Go,  make  it  as  s  i 
This  they  did.     Passing  a  strong  cord  across 
securing  its  ends  by  clay,  they  sealed  it,  after 
boldiers  were  duly  stationed  so  as  to  make  i 
out  their  knowledge  impossible. 

And  thus  the  Redeemer  was  left — pale,  but 
bdeep  through  the  Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

THB  KBSUBREO'nON  AND  THE  FORTY  DATE 

ciiAPj^xry  mflE  religion  of  the  Letter  had  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end 
X  its  conflict  with  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  Incapable 
of  reform :  identifying  its  dead  rites  with  the  essence  of 
truth ;  it  had  crucified  the  Teacher  who  had  dared  to  say 
that  they  had  served  their  day,  and  lost  their  worth. 
Ritualism  had  reached  its  natural  culmination  in  claiming 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion,  and  had  slain  The  Truth  itself 
when  He  witnessed  agmnst  it. 

The  benumbed  and  moribund  Past  had  striven  to  perpe- 
tuate itself,  by  attempting  to  destroy  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Future  in  its  cradle.  How  utterly  it  fdled,  eighteen  centuries 
ha\e  told  us. 

It  was  the  old  story :  the  light  had  come  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  would  not  have  it;  accustomed  to 
the  one,  it  was  only  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  other.  E\il 
liad  had  its  apparent  triumph.  As  far  as  the  will  and  hand 
of  man  could  effect  it,  He,  who,  alike  as  He  was  man,  and 
as  also  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  knew  no  spot  or  blemish  of 

»  uwa' ,  V.  «(7.  sin,  had  been  crushed  as  an  evil-doer.^  The  one  holy  being 
of  our  race,  having  revealed  Himself  as  the  true  Christ, 
expected  for  ages ;  the  Hope  of  Israel ;  the  highest  and 
perfect  expression,  the  true  spirit  and  aim  of  the  ancient 
economy ;  and  even  of  all  other  religions,  so  far  as  they  had 
divine  elements  in  them ;  had  been  rejected  and  dishonoured 
to  the  uttermost  by  the  rulers  of  the  People  of  God,  and  by 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  He  who  had  desired  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  through  it,  of  humanity,  and 
had  shown  how,  alone,  that  salvation  could  be  attained,  had 
been  branded  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  of  Judaism 
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and  heathenism,  as  a  deceiver  of  the  peoph 
of  the  one,  and  the  indifference  of  the  oth  i 
attempting  to  crush  Him  whose  only  weap 
of  evil  had  been  the  highest  wisdom,  the  d 
unconquerable  meekness.     But  their  triu  : 
momentary  and  permitted  eclipse  of  the  Li|  I 
destined,  presently,  to  reappear,  in  unveiled 
unsetting  glory, 

"  Nothing,  says  even  so  keen  a  critic  as    ; 
stands  more  historically  certain  than  that  ', 
the  dead  and  appeared  again  to  His  follow  ! 
their  seeing  Him  thus,  again,  was  the  begir 
faith,  and  of  all  their  Christian  work  in  1 1 
equally  certain  that  they  thus  saw  Him,  n  i 
man,  or  as  a  shade  or  ghost  risen  from  the  i 
one  Only  Son  of  God — ^already  more  than 
nature  and  power;  and  that  all  who  thus  be  I 
nized  at  once  and  instinctively  His  uniqu ! 
and  firmly  believed  in  it  thenceforth.     '.'. 
others  had,  indeed,  learned  to  look  on  Hin 
the  True  Messianic  King  and  the  Son  of  G 
moment  of  His  reappearing,  they  recogniz ; 
and  fully  the  divine  side  of  His  nature,  and 
conqueror  of  death.     Yet  the   two  pictui 
fixed  in  their  minds  were  in  their  essence 
former  familiar  appearance  of  the  earthly 
higher  vision  of  Him,  with  its  depth  of  emol 
joy,  were  so  inter-related  that,  even  in  tli 
weeks  after  His  death,  they  could  never  ha' 
the  Heavenly  Messiah,  if  they  had  not  first 
well  as  the  earthly." 

Mary  of  Magdala,  and  the  wife  of  Cl5pas, 
Mary — ^for  Mary,  from  the  Hebrew  Miriam, 
name  ever  since  the  days  of  the  sister  of  Mo; 
the  ground  at  the  door  of  the  garden-ton:i 
Beloved  One  lay,  till  late  on  the  evening  oi 
trumpet  announcing  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath  had  only  startled  them  for  a  momen 
nature  had^  perhaps,  first  compelled  them  tc 
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Marys  had  left  the  grave  only  when  the  dee[ 
them,  but,  even  then,  they  still  had  its  D( 
hearts.     The  Sabbath,  which  had  begun  jus ; 
rolled  to  the  entrance,  kept  them  from  doi  i 
Him  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  was  nc 
Saturday  at  sunset,*  than,  with  Salome  Ji 
some  other  women,  they  arranged  to  take 
at  the  earliest  dawn  to  complete  the  embalr 
begun  by  Nicodemus,  but  left  unfinished 
proach  of  the  Sabbath.     Mary,  mother  or 
sorely  stricken  in  heart  to  join  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  sentries  were  pji 
on  their  beai^  before  the  sepulchre :  their 
the  spring  night  was  chiJly,  and  besides,  th  i 
any  one  approaching.  The  true-hearted  woi 
to  reach  the  grave  by  sunrise,  which  would 
a  quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,^  and  • 
city  gates,  which  would  not  open  till  <; 
earliest.  The  grey  daAvn  had  hardly  shd 
they  were  afoot  on  their  errand,  to  perform 
of  love.  As  they  went,  however,  a  difficul 
they  had  not  thought  before.  Who  wou] 
stone  for  them,  from  the  door  of  the  sepulc 
heard  nothing  of  its  having  been  sealed  dui 
or  of  the  guard  being  mounted  in  the  g 
might  have  been  altogether  discouraged, 
doubtless,  told  some  of  the  Eleven  where  tl 
might  hope  that  one,  at  least,  would  be  the 

A  greater  than  an  Apostle  had  already,  I 
the  tomb.  For  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  "  an  a 
had  descended  from  heaven,  his  countena 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,' 
terror  even  into  the  Roman  guard,  "  had 
stone  from  the  door."  As  it  opened  the  C 
come  forth,  unseen  by  the  dazzled  soldiers,  a 
vanished. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  spot,  when  the 
The  earth  had  been  trembling  strangely,  bi 
on  their  way.     How  great  must  have  beei 


^^T-  ment,  however,  when  they  found  the  stone  rolled  aw-ay,  end 
the  grave  open.     There  was  no  longer  a  guard,  for  the 
Boldicrs  had  fled  in  terror  at  the  angelic  vision.      Mar; 
of  Magdala  had  entered  the  garden  first,  and  had  found 
things  thus,  and  having  run  back  to  the  others,  hastened 
into  the  city  to  tell  Peter  and  John.     Determined  to  solve 
the  mystery,  if  possible,  her  companions  came,  together, 
to  the  sepulchre,  and,  bending  down,  entered  its  inner 
chamber.     But  it  was  only  to  be  appalled  by -the  sight  of  an 
angel,  in  white,  sitting  in  it;  ns  if  waiting  to  bear  the  glad 
news  to  them,  of  what  had  taken  place.     Presently,  a  second 
radiant  form  stood  before  tham,  as  they  bowed  down  their 
feces  to  the  earth,  in  terror.     But  words  now  fell  on  their 
ears  which  brought  back  joy  to  their  hearts.     "  Fear  not, 
fori  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was  crucified. 
Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?     He  is  not  here, 
for  He  is  risen.     Behold  the  place  where  they  hud  Him. 
But  go  quickly,  tell  His  disciples,  and  Peter,  that  He  ia 
risen  from  the  dead.     Remember  the  words  that  He  said  to 
you,  while  He  was  yet  in  Galilee — that  the  Son  of  Mao 
must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be 
crucifies 
goeth  b 
He  sEud 
Mary 
eager  si 
together 
empty, 
doubtle 
Mary  ii 
tomb;  ' 
impellei 
fore,  yn 
haste  1: 
ever,  y< 
seli^  on 
into  its 
there  w 
careful! 
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had  been  placed.  Natural  reverence,  and  t 
before  him,  kept  him  from  actually  enter 
hesitation  checked  the  impulsive  Peter.  J 
low  door  he  went  in,  undismayed.  Th 
indeed,  empty,  as  John  and  the  women 
the  grave-linen  was  left :  the  bands  for  th 
laid  by  themselves,  and  the  cloth  that  ha< 
of  the  Dead,  not  lying  with  them,  but,  fol 
by  itself.  Following  his  friend,  John  no\« 
that  it  was  so.  The  great  truth,  as  he  h 
long  after  years,  now,  for  the  first  time,  fls 
that  Jesus  had  risen. ^  Neither  he  nor  t 
had,  as  yet,  realized  that  it  had  been  fore 
tures^  that  He  would  do  so ;  for  this  would  1 
whole  at  once,  and  would  have  thro^vn  Kg 
mysterious  words  of  Jesus  Himself  respectin 

Having  seen  for  themselves  the  empty  to 
like  men,  only  of  returning,  to  discuss  wii 
with  their  brethren,  what  it  could  mean. 
would  not  leave  the  spot  Wandering 
only  cared  to  find  Him  whom  they  loved, 
they  fancied  that  the  body  had  been  remo 
place.  Mary  of  Magdala  had,  meanwhile,  n 
weeping  at  the  door  of  the  tomb ;  her  spiri 
companions,  overborne  with  longing  anx 
if  possible,  and  refusing  to  believe  that 
The  two  Apostles  had  seen  no  angels, 
woman  was  more  highly  favoured.  Gazing  i 
the  empty  space  where  Jesus  had  lain  \^ 
tenanted,  but,  instead  of  the  Redeemer,  sh 
in  bright  robes,  one  where  the  head,  and  tl 
feet  had  rested.  They  were  there  to  coi 
hearty  as,  indeed,  they  had,  doubtless,  bee 
for  the  time  they  had  remained  unseen. 

"Woman,"  said  one,  in  a  human  voic 
fear,  "  why  weepest  thou  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  Mary,  in  broken  ac 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  whe 
Him." 


CBUK  LZI7.      Ab  she  said  this,  she  turned  and  drew  back  into  the  open 
garden,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did.     A  man  now  stood 
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tell  my  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there," 

So  saying,  He  was  gone. 

Losing  no  time,  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  t 
back  to  Jenisalem,  and  found  that,  in  th6 
ing,  the  news  had  spread  to  all  the  I 
Master  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  bot 
them.  But  it  seemed  too  wonderful  foi 
realize  at  once,  and  sounded  only  like  i 
they  could  not  believe.  It  suflSced,  howe^ 
for  the  first  time  since  Gethsemane ;  for  th 
once  more  assembled  as  of  old. 

No  detailed  narrative  of  the  successiv 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  after  His  resurrect 
us,  each  narrative  giving  only  special  case 
ticularly  impressed  the  mind  of  the  write 
indeed,  that  He  showed  Himself  on  m 
which  no  record  is  preserved,  for  St,  Jol 
us,^  in  his  summary  of  the  Forty  Days, 
sign  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  Jesus  did  mi  i 
His  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  tl  ; 
the  Apostle*8  name,  and  He  had  promise  . 
manifest  Himself  again,  soon  after  His 
who  continued  faithful  to  Him.  ^^  Had  w  ! 
of  the  mysterious  interval  between  < ! 
Ascension,  it  would  doubtless  illustrate  ir  ( 
existing  records  permit,  the  fulness  and  ^  i 
stration  which  alone  accounts  for  the  fim 
proclamation  of  the  Resurrection  by  the  A  \ 
Church. 

One  characteristic  is  common  to  all  the 
counted:    they  never  pass    outside    the 
bounds  we  instinctively  associate  with  the  i 
ence  on  which  Jesus  had  entered.     Even  ^^ 
touching  the  material   and    earthly,    He 
iqjeaking  and  acting   only  as  a  spirit,   cd 
revealing  Himself  in  an  imperceptibly  incr 
ness  which  culminates  at  last  in  some  un 
and  presently  vanishing,  as  suddenly  as  Hi 
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uuAP.  Lxiv.  no  longer  acts  or  suffers  as  before  His  death,  and  even  when 
condescending  most  to  the  seen  and  material,  only  does 
so  to  prove  Himself,  beyond  question,  the  same  Jesus  as 
formerly,  who  in  common  human  life,  shared  all  the  ex- 

»  Bwtfa,TL87.  perieuces  and  wants  of  His  foUowers.^^  To  some  He  made 
Himself  known,  as  to  Mary  and  the  women,  by  a  single  word 
or  by  brief  sentences,  the  voice  carrying  instant  conviction 
with  it:  to  others,  in  a  lengthened  communion,  as  with 
the  disciples  going  to  Enmiaus ;  kindling  their  soul  by  the 
higher  sense  He  gave  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  repetition 
of  the  symbolic  "  breaking  of  bread,"  which,  on  the  last 
night.  He  had  enjoined  on  the  Eleven:  to  others  again,  as 
to  Thomas,  by  an  outward  material  proof  from  the  wounds 
on  His  person;  and,  to  still  others,  by  joining  them  in  their 
simple  repast,  as  with  the  disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee. 

•  icvt.15.6.  It  would  seem,  from. a  notice  by  St.  Paul,^^  that  the  first 
appearance,  after  that  granted  to  the  women,  was  vouchsafed 
to  Peter,  perhaps  while  still  in  the  garden.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  Apostle's  repentance  had  secured  as  complete  a 
forgiveness,  and  Jesus  could  not  forget  that  Peter's  home 
at  Capernaum  had  been  His,  or  how  true-hearted  he  had 
been  from  the  very  days  of  the  Baptism  on  the  Jordan, 
though  he  had  failed  for  a  moment,  when  off  his  guard 
The  look  of  reproach,  mingled  with  love  and  pity,  had 
melted  Peter's  heart  while  the  denials  were  yet  on  his  lips, 
and  now,  the  look  and  tender  words  of  the  risen  Christ, 
bound  him  to  Him  for  ever.  He  had  been  the  foremost  in 
zeal  for  the  meek  and  lowly  Master,  while  still  rejected  and 
despised,  but  when  that  Master  stood  before  him,  the  con- 
queror of  death,  and  the  glorified  Son  of  God,  his  zeal  rose 
to  a  passionate  devotion  that,  henceforth,  knew  no  abate- 
ment. 

The  news  of  the  resurrection  spread  fast  among  the  dis- 
ciples in  Jerusalem ;  still  it  required  time  to  reach  all,  and  even 
when  it  spread,  the  fact  was  too  great  to  be  realized  at  once, 
and  too  contrary  to  previous  expectations,  to  be  other  than 
dowly  understood.  Deep  dejection  reigned  throughout  the 
little  Christian  company.     In   spite  of  all  their  Master's 
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warnings,  His  death  had  come  on  them  b 
it  seemed,  had  destroyed  everything.  Cut 
all  the  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  th( 
notwithstanding  the  constant  lessons  of 
words,  and  deeply  distressed  by  the  loss 
and  Head,  they  appeared  to  be  left  helpk 
ITie  horrors  of  the  past  few  days  engross 
and  conversation.  They  believed  Him 
but  no  one  dreamed*  of  a  resurrection  so 
indeed,  risen  in  some  measure  to  the  gram 
and  Peter  had  even  seen  Him,  but  the  bul 
had  lost  well-nigh  all  hope.  The  report  c 
and  of  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  their  a 
He  was  alive,  was  insufficient  to  break  the 
longed  their  perplexity  without  relieving  i 

Midday  had  passed,  and  only  floating 
yet,  abroad.  The  disciples  began  to  thir 
rating,  and  abandoning  all  hope ;  for,  %vit 
they  were  without  a  leader.  Two  of  them 
home  to  Emmaus,  a  village  between  sever 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  s' 
The  way  to  it  was  over  hills,  and  through 
more  barren  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behi 
itself  looked  down  into  a  hollow  througl 
spread  greenness  and  beauty.  Vines  and  o 
in  terraces  up  the  hillnside,  and  the  white  i 
the  almond-tree,  nowburstjing  into  blossom  i 
the  end  of  the  journey  a  pleasant  contrast  1 

The  two  travellers  were  not  of  the  Tw( 
it  is  not  even  known  whether  they  had,  be< 
of  the  Seventy.  The  name  of  the  one  is  1 
a  different  word  from  Clopas,  the  name  of  tl 
of  the  Marys  who  waited  on  Christ,  and 
furnished  by  it.  The  other  has  been  vm 
Nathanael,  Peter,  or,  even,  Luke  himself,  I 
jecture.  They  were  passing  on  their  way,  t 
turning  naturally  on  that  of  which  their  h 
and  of  which  they  had  heard  and  spoken  s 
Was  Jesus  the  Messiah  or  not?     If  so, 
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JOAP.ixsr.  happened  aa  they  had  ?  His  life,  His  words,  His  niiraclee^ 
seemed  to  show  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  but,  on  the  othcs 
hand,  how  could  the  Messiah  have  been  crucified? 

Meanwhile,  a  stranger,  going  their  way,  overtook  them, 
and,  very  possibly  to  their  disappointment,  joined  theiiL 
He  had  heard  how  eagerly  they  were  disputing  and  reasoning, 
80  that  it  seemed  only  natural  when  He  asked  them  what 
subject  had  so  engrossed  them.  Half  impatient  that  He 
should  seem  unacquainted  with  a  matter  so  supreme  to 
themselves,  Cleopas  answered — "That  he  could  not  have 
thought  there  was  any  one  who  had  been  to  the  feast  in 
Jerusalem,  who  would  ask  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
when  such  great  things,  still  in  every  one's  mouth,  had 
happened  in  these  last  few  da)^." 

"  What  things  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"What  but  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth?"  replied  Cleopas. 
"  He  was  a  prophet  of  God,  a  mighty  worker  of  miracles,  and 
a  great  teacher.  All  the  people  must  own  that  He  was  that 
Do  you  not  know  about  him  ?  How  our  priests  and  Rabbis 
seized  Him,  and  condemned  Him  to  death,  and  forced  Pilate 
to  crucify  Him  ?  Yet  we  believed,  as  it  seemed  on  the  best 
grounds,  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  who  should  have  delivered 
Israel.  But  it  is  now  the  third  day  since  all  this  has 
happened.  Some  of  the  women  belonging  to  our  company, 
however,  have  created  no  little  perplexity  amongst  us.  They 
had  gone  early  in  the  morning  to  the  tomb,  but  found  it 
empty,  and  came  back,  saying  that  angels  had  appeared  to 
them,  who  told  them  that  He  was  alive  again.  On  this  some 
of  our  number  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  the  women 
right  as  to  its  bein^  empty,  but  they  did  not  see  Jesus 
Himself.'' 

It  was  clear  that  the  spark  of  hope  kindled  by  the  first 
report,  had  been  already  extinguished, 

The  stranger  had  listened  attentively,  and  now,  to  their 
surprise,  began  to  chide  them  for  their  doubt,  and  entered  into 
the  matter  that  so  engrossed  them,  with  the  earnestness  of 
one  who  felt  as  supremely  interested  in  their  Master's  cause 
as  they  were  themselves,  and  with  an  intelligence  that 
arrested  their  closest  attention. 


AT  EMMAUS. 

"  What  is  there  in  all  this,  that  makes  yc 
despairing  ?  "  asked  He.  "  0  ye  dull  of  ui 
Bluggish  of  heart  1  Why  not  grasp  more  cL 
more  readily,  what  is  the  burden  of  all  the 
you  been  as  intelligent,  and  as  ready  in  yo 
sliould  have  been,  to  understand  and  acce 
Scripture,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  had 
from  the  first,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer 
has  done.  Let  us  examine  whether  the  prop 
that  the  Christ — the  Messiah — must  needs 
lowly,  entering  into  His  glory  only  after  i 
though  you  have  foolishly  imagined  His 
come  by  force  and  miracle  ? 

The  stranger  was  evidently  a  learned  Ral  i 
had  won  their  anxious,  respectful  attentioi 
novelty  and  force  of  this  appeal.     But,  now,  i 
on  at  their  side,  their  wonder  and  delight  i 
quoted  passage  after  passage,  from  the  begii  i 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  showed  them  how  the  ; 
contents  of  the  Holy  Books  pointed  to  such  : 
had  indicated — a  Messiah  founding  a  spiril . 
earthly  kingdom,  founding  it  by  love  and 
by  force.     They  had  never  heard  such  disco  ; 
light  on  the  deep  things  of  Scripture  whicl 
book  to  them.     They  had  been  familiar  wit  i 
hood,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  th  i 
ali&e  in  His  life  and  death,  shone  out  from  e  ; 

Such  discourse  shortened  the  road,  and  f : 
eagerly  listening  as  they  approached  Emn 
the  journey.  Climbing  the  hill  path  togctl 
terraces  of  vines  and  olives,  and  passing  an 
gate,  they  were  presently  at  the  house  wh<: 
were  to  stay.  And,  now,  the  stranger  ba 
What  they  had  heard  from  Him,  however, 
them  so  much,  that  they  longed  to  hear  more. 
Him,  therefore,  to  lodge  with  them  for  the 
the  rather,  as  the  day  was  far  spent  Accep 
tion,  all  three  went  into  the  house. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  wonder  to  th 


mMPjm.  mysterious  stranger  could  be.  Nothing  in  His  dress  oi 
speech  gave  them  a  clue,  and  they  did  not  know  His 
features.  But  a  feeling  of  reverence  kept  them  firom 
asking. 

Simple  refreshments  were  presently  set  before  them— 
among  the  rest,  bread  and  wii^e.  The  stranger,  as  was  His 
due,  had  the  place  of  honour  at  table,  and  it  fell  to  Him  to 
hand  what  was  before  them,  to  the  others.  Only  the  three 
were  present 

Presently  the  Unknown,  taking  the  bread,  oflTered  the  usual 
benediction — just  as  Jesus  had  done ;  broke  the  bread,  just  as 
Jesus  had  broken  it ;  handed  it  to  them,  just  as  Jesus  had 
handed  it  Bearing,  voice,  and  manner  were  His.  And  now, 
as  they  look  at  Him  more  closely, — the  veil  He  had  assumed 
passes  away,  and  the  very  Face  and  Form,  also,  were  His. 

It  was  He !  Meanwhile,  as  they  gazed  in  awful  wondor 
and  reverence.  He  vanished. 

No  instance  given  illustrates,  more  strikingly,  U.e 
adaptation  of  the  Risen  Saviour^s  self-disclosures  to  the 
requirements  of  Hb  disciples.  Their  minds  were  first 
enlightened  and  their  hearts  warmed,  till  there  was  no 
longer  a  danger  of  affecting  their  senses  only,  but  a  security 
of  intelligent  conviction,  resting  on  impre^ions  left  by  the 
discourse  they  had  heard.  They  were  gently  led  on  till 
fully  prepared,  and  then  the  appearance  was  granted  in  a 
way  so  inexpressibly  touching  and  tender,  that  it  no  less 
fired  their  love  than  established  their  faith. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Two  could  speak  only  of  what  they 
had  heard  and  seen — of  how  their  hearts  had  glowed  in  their 
bosoms,  as  He  talked  with  them  along  the  road,  and  opened 
to  them  the  Scriptures.  Their  ecstatic  joy  at  having  seen 
Him,  whom  they  had  known  as  the  earthly  Messiah,  now 
unveiled  to  them  as  the  Messiah,  risen  and  glorified — the 
conqueror  of  death— can  only  be  faintly  imagined.  Neither 
life  nor  death  could  ever  efiace  the  memory  of  it  from  their 
inmost  hearts.  But  their  brethren  must  know  the  great 
truth.  Hastening,  with  quickened  steps,  back  to  Jerusalem, 
to  reach  it  before  the  shutting  of  the  gates,  they  found  the 
Eleven  and  a  number  of  the  disciples  gathered  together — 


AFTEAJEUNCE  TO  THE  EIjEVI    , 

the  amazing  rumours  of  the  day  the  one  (  i 
of  discussion.    Peter,  it  seemed,  had  told  i 
had  appeared  to  him,   and,   now,   the  1  i 
amazing  narrative.  It  was  a  thing  so  transc 
and  so  unheard  oi^  that  any  one  should  ik  \ 
that  the  company  still  fancied  the  women 
the  Two,  under-  some  strange  delusion, 
credit  their  story  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

It   was  still  Sunday,  and  the   assemble  : 
the  others,  had  gathered  at  the  table  c<  i 
simple  evening  meal  together,  before  partu  j 
The  doors  were  fast  closed,  for  fear  of  any 
high  priests  and  Rabbis  discovering  then  , 
still  discussing  the  strange  reports  they  '.  i 
justifying  their  incredulity.    Suddenly,  th  • 
doors,  a  form  appeared  in  their  midst,  wh  i 
recognized  as  that  of  Jesus.    Presently,  the 
had  heard  so  often,  sounded  from  His  li] 
Jewish  greeting — Shalom  L&chem.     Peace  . 

The  sight  terrified  and  alarmed  them.     ' 
realize  that  it  was  really  Jesus  Himself,  bul 
His  spirit. 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  fear,"  said  He,  "  i 
not,  at  once,  without  any  such  doubts  and 
your    minds,  recognize  me  as  Him  who 
His  hands  were,  of  course,  exposed  beneati 
His  abba,  and  His  feet  could  be  seen  throu  | 
Holding  up  the  former,  and  showing  the  mai 
iron  nails  of  the  cross  in  the  palms,  and  pr 
abba,  and  disclosing  the  wounds  on  his  feet- 
"  Look  at  my  hands  and  my  feet — see  the 
nails — and  be  satisfied  that  it  is  I,  Jesus,  myi 
And,  that  you  may  know  that  it  is  not  mj' 
but  the  same  Master  you  knew  of  old,  come 
me,  for  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones  as  yoi 
Evidence  so  convincing  could  leave  no  doti 
very  joy  at  its  completeness;  for  the  return 
thus  triumphant  over  the  grave,  was  so  stupe 
that  while  they  could  not  question  it,  their 

VOL.  II.  7T 
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jBAFjjuv.  scarcely  let  them  think  it  reaL  But  still  further  proof  wa 
to  be  given«  Ivnowing  how  easily  the  idea  might  spread 
that  His  appearances  were  merely  those  of  a  disembodieil 
spirit,  He  asked  them  to  let  Him  share  their  meaL  They  had 
broiled  fish/  and  having  set  some  before  Him  with  wondering 
awe,  He  ate  it  in  their  sight  Ail  doubt  now  fled :  it  was, 
indeed,  their  Risen  Lord. 

''  Now  that  you  are  convinced  that  it  b  really  I,"  con- 
tinued Jesus,  ^'  let  me  remind  you  that  the  facts  you  have 
now  verified — ^that  I  should  die,  and  rise  again  from  the 
dead — are  the  fulfilment  of  what  I  S£ud  to  you  while  I  was 
yet  with  you — ^that  all  that  was  written  respecting  me  in 
the  Scriptures,  must  be  fulfilled  in  this  way." 

As  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  He  then  proceeded  to  recall 
to  their  minds  and  explain  more  fully,  the  prophecies  re- 
specting Himself  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms, — the  three  divisions  under  which  all  the  Holy 
Books  were  classed  by  the  Jews ;  and  showed  their  wonderful 
vividness  as  inspired  anticipations  of  what  had  really  hap- 

•  iteTftBiftteft,  pened  in  His  own  person.^* 

^^  You  see  thus,"  added  He,  after  ^ving  this  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  "  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
Divine  Counsels,  that  instead  of  founding  an  earthly  kingdom, 
as  you  expected,  the  Messiah  should  sufier  as  I  have  done, 
and  that  He  should  rise  from  the  dead,  the  third  day,  as  ye 
see  has  been  the  case  with  me.  The  purposes  of  God  now 
further  require  that  the  need  of  repentance,  and  the  promise 
of  the  remission  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through  my  death 
and  resurrection,  should  be  preached,  henceforth,  as  the 
great  end  of  all  I  have  suffered,  and  as  the  Salvation  I  was 
sent  as  the  Messiah  to  secure,  not  for  Israel  only  but  for 
all  mankind  These  truths  you  are  to  proclaim  to  all  nations, 
but  you  are  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  that  Israel  may  have 
still  another  opportunity  of  accepting  me,  and  of  being 
saved  through  my  name,  now  I  am  risen  and  glorified;  though 
they  rejected  me  in  my  humiliation.  And  }  ou,  my  disciples, 
are  the  witnesses  through  whom  God  will  spread  abroad  this 
message  of  mercy  to  Jews  and  Heathen,  and  procbum  His 
new  Heavenly  Kingdom  founded  by  me." 
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TIic  wondering  disciples  now  saw  that     I 
leave  them,  once  more.     As  He  prepared  t 
He  added : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you  I     As  my  Father  i 
you.     Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  pra 
every  creature.     He  who  believes  and  is    i 
saved,  but  he  who  does  not  believe  will  be  c 
these  miraculous  signs  will  be  granted  thos< 
a  confirmation  of  their  faith,  and  that  they  i 
They  will  cast  out  devils  in  my  name ;  the 
tongues  new  to  them ;  they  will  take  up    i 
harm  to  themselves ;  if  they  drink  any  dca  I 
not  hurt  them;  and  they  will  lay  hands 
they  will  recover. 

"  To  fit  you  for  your  great  work  I  shf 
you  the  Helper  promised  by  my  Father,  bu 
till  you  are  clothed  with  this  power  from  oi 

There  were  only  ten  of  the  Eleven  pres 
was  absent,  but,  these.  He  now  gathered  bef 
earnest  of  the  fuller  endowment,  hereafter,  ]  I 
impart  to  them  a  special  consecration  by  th  i 
their  office  as  Apostles.     He  had,  Himsel ! 
influence  and  entrance  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
wind,  and,  now,  prefacing  His  intended  wo 
bolical  act  of  breathing  on  the  Ten — He  sai 

"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  go\i 
Church  is  committed  to  your  charge.  As  a 
your  work  bs  founders  of  my  Kingdom,  c 
granted  you  to  *  discern  the  spirits '  of  mei 
may  know  their  true  state  before  God.  Thr< 
fore,  henceforth,  as  through  Me  till  now.  Hi 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  it  will  be  graii 
those  to  whom  you  declare  it  Through  yoi 
will  make  known  to  others  that  their  sins  ar 
and  to  him  to  whom  you  are  constrained  t< 
him  his  sins  will  not  be  forgiven  by  God  till 
their  being  so.** 

Having  said  this,  He  vanished  from  their  ;i 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  emotions  of 


jgAP.  Lxiv>  ot  Apostles  and  disciples  at  tncse  appearances.  liiey 
knew  that  Jesus  had  been  put  to  death  :  they  had  fiEincied 
themselves  permanent  ly  deprived  of  His  presence  and  helji, 
and  they  had  not  known  what  to  think  respecting  GQm 
But  when  He  stood  amidst  them,  once  more,  after  He  had 
risen,  a  sudden  and  strange  revolution  took  place  in  their 
minds.  They  saw  before  them  Him  whom  they  had  revered 
as  the  Messiah  while  clothed  in  human  weakness,  now 
nused  to  an  unimaginable  glory  which  at  once  confirmed 
and  sublimed  their  former  faith.  They  saw  Him  victorious 
over  the  grave,  and  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  the  eternal 
world.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  truth  respect- 
ing Him,  hitherto  only  half  realized,  had  become  a  radiant 
fact,  even  to  their  senses.  The  hesitating  and  imperfect 
belief  in  His  heavenly  dignity,  and  power  to  fulfil  all  He  had 
promised,  here  and  hereafter,  which  had  slowly  rooted  itself 
in  their  hearts  while  He  still  lived,  had  seemed,  after  all, 
from  the  catastrophe  of  these  last  disastrous  three  da}'s,  a 
fond  and  beautiful  delusion.  But,  now,  at  length,  as  He 
stood  amongst  them,  triumphant  even  over  death,  it  broke 
all  restraints  and  flooded  their  whole  soul  with  sacred  light 
as  never  before,  for  the  revulsion  from  despondency  to  the 
purest  and  holiest  joy  gave  it  additional  strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  eflfect  of  such  sights  of 
their  Risen  Master,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  wiere  thus 
favoured  with  them.  The  whole  life  of  one  who  had  seen 
Him  and  stood  near  Him,  perhaps  touched  Him,  after  He 
had  risen,  became  a  long  dream  of  wonder.  Such  an  one 
felt)  henceforth,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  commonest  occupa- 
tions, as  if  Christ  were  still,  though  unseen,  beside  him : 
he  saw  Him,  as  it  were,  radiant  before  his  eyes  :  he 
seemed  still  to  hear  His  words  of  infinite  love,  and  lived  in 
habitual  communion  with  Him,  as  with  One,  hidden  it  might 
be,  for  the  moment,  in  the  upper  light,  but  to  be  expected 
as  a  visible  form,  at  any  instant  We  see  this  in  every  page 
■«kid.^itBw  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.^* 

Only  the  immeasurable  force  of  the  thought  tliat  the  Son 
of  God  Himself,  the  true,  glorified,  Messiah,  had  appeared 
to  them ;  not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  veil  of  the  fli'sh,  but  in  8 


perhaps  had  let  Himself  even  be  reverently  touched — could 
have  created  such  effects.  Henceforth,  he,  only,  was  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostle  in  the  fullest  sense,  who  had  seen  Him 
in  His  spiritual  body  during  this  mysterious  interval,  whea 
Ue  seemed  ready  to  soar  to  heaven  as  His  rightful  home, 
and,  though  still  on  earth,  was  no  longer  of  it.  Nothing 
could  be  nlore  amazing  than  the  result  of  such  a  sight  of  Him 
thus  glorified,  on  the  Apostles.  From  despair  they  passed 
at  once  to  triumphant  confidence — from  incapacity  to  believe 
that  the  Messiah  could  have  suffered  as  He  had  done  to 
the  most  fervent  and  exulting  faith  in  Him  as  the  Mesuah, 
on  account  of  these  very  sufferings.  They  became,  suddenly, 
men  into  whom  the  very  spirit  of  Christ  seemed  to  have 
passed;  their  spiritual  nature  had  been  wholly  changed, 
and  they  were  bound  to  Him,  henceforth,  with  a  deathless, 
and  ecstatic  devotion."     *  m 

The  appearances  vouchsafed  during  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection had  now  ended.     On  tlie  part  of  the  priests  and 
Rabbis  there  had  been  great  anxiety,  for  they,  as  well  as  the 
dbciplea,  had  early  heard  the  rumours  of  His  having  risen. 
Some  of  the  watch,  after  having  fled  in  terror  before  the 
descending  angel,  had  come  into  the  city,  and  reported  what 
had  happened.    A  hasty  meeting  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
party  had  been  held,  and  the  whole  matter  laid  before  them. 
Their  perplexity  was  extreme,  but  at  last  their  Sadducee 
leaders  invented  a  specious  story.    Not  believing  in  angels, 
they  affected  to  think  that  the  soldiers  had  been  frightened 
away  by  some  clever  trick  of  the  disciples,  who  had  thus 
got  possession  of  Ihe  body  of  their  Master.    There  were 
indeed,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spreading  such  a  story,  but 
it  would  be  fatal  if  the  rumour  spread  that  angels  hacf 
appeared.      The  people  would  naturally  think  it  a  prof 
that  Jesus  had  been  what  He  said  He  was,  and  they  woi 
tnm  to  Him  with  more  ardour  than  ever.     The  guard  v 
therefore  instructed,  with  the  inducement  of  large  bj 
to  say  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and  found  the  body 
when  they  woke.     The  hierarchy  were  aware  ihat 
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oBAP.  LxiY.  death  for  a  sentry  to  sleep  at  his  post,  but  removed  this 
difficulty  by  the  promise  that,  in  case  the  story  reached  the 
ears  of  Pilate,  they  would  explain  that  it  was  only  an  inven- 
tion, to  keep  the  people  quiet 

A  whole  week  elapsed  before  the  next  appearance  recorded* 
On  Sunday;   known,  henceforth,  as  the  "fii-st  day  of  the 

'•joiin«L       week"^®  in  contrast  to  the   Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh 

•  B«T.Yia  day;  and  as,  especially,  ''The  Lord's  Day;"^^ — the  Eleven, 
having  once  more  assembled,  as  they  had  done  daily 
through  the  week,  and  continued  to  do,  Jesus,  honouring 

»Actii4«.  His  resurrection  day,^^  once  more  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Thomas,  knoANTi  as  Didymus,  or  The  Twin,  had  not 
been  present  on  the  Sunday  before,  and  in  his  grave,  earnest 
way,  refused  to  believe  that  Jesus  had  risen  and  had 
appeared  to  the  Ten,  till  he  himself  had  had  what  he  deemed 
indisputable  proof.  "  Except  I  see  in  His  hands  the  prints 
of  the  nails^"  said  he,  "  and  put  my  finger  into  them,  and 
put  my  hand  into  His  side,  where*  the  spear-thrust  made  the 
gash,  I  will  not  believe."  No  one  could  desire  more  to  see 
his  Master  again,  but  his  temperament  demanded  what  he 
thought  demonstration,  of  so  amazing  a  fact  as  the  rising  of 
one  from  the  grave. 

On  this  first  Lord's  day  after  the  Resurrection,  however, 
his  doubts  were  for  ever  dispelled.  The  disciples  had 
gathered  in  their  common  room,  which  held,  at  least,  » 

■  AAttb.  hundred  and  twenty  .^^  The  doors,  as  before,  had  been 
carefully  closed,  for  fear  of  spies  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
approaches  were,  doubtless,  carefully  watched.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  words  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  company 
— "Peace  to  youl" — ^and,  looking  up,  Jesus  stood  before 
them.  He.had  not  been  near,  so  far  as  the  senses  could 
perceive,  when  Thomas  had  uttered  his  doubts,  but  He 
knew  them  not  the  less.  Turning  to  the  faithful  but  still 
incredulous  one — whose  presence  there  showed  how  eagerly 
he  wished  to  believe  the  transcendent  news,  Jesus,  to  his 
amazement,  addressed  him — 

"Thomas,  thou  saidst  thou  wouldst  not  believe,  unless 
thou  couldst  put  thy  finger  in  the  wounds  of  my  hands,  and 
feet,  and  side.    Reach  hither  thy  finger — here  are  my  hands : 
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and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  my  side,  and  be  omp.txnt 
not  faithless,  but  believing.'' 

To  hear  his  ovm  words  thus  repeated  by  one  who  had  not 
been  present  when  th  ay  were  spoken :  to  see  the  hands,  and 
feet,  and  side  :  to  receive  such  condescension  from  one  who 
he  now  felt  was,  indeed,  his  loved  Master ;  yet  no  longer  a 
mortal  man,  but  the  Lord  of  Life,  the  glorified  Messiah 
who  had  triumphed  over  death,  overwhelmed  him  with  awe. 
No  words  could  express  his  emotion.  He  could  only  utter 
his  one  deepest  thought,  that  he  had  before  him  his  Lord 
and  his  God. 

"  Thomas,"  said  Jesus,  "  thou  hast  believed  at  last  because 
thou  hast  seen  me :  blessed  are  they  who,  without  having 
seen  me,  believe,  as  thou  now  dost,  that  I  have  risen  from 
the  dead." 

Hitherto,  the  Risen  Saviour,  in  all  His  appearances,  so  far 
as  they  are  recorded,  had  designed  to  prove  to  His  disciples 
that  He  was  really  alive  again.  Convinced  of  this,  there 
was  much  to  tell  them,  of  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,"**  which  they  were  to  spread  abroad  through"  Aejoi-a 
the  earth.  Before  His  death,  He  had  told  them  that  He  had 
many  things  to  say  to  them,  which  were,  as  yet,  too  hard 
for  them  to  understand  or  receive.  These  He  had  now  to 
communicate ;  for  what  would  have  been  incomprehensible 
before  His  sufferings  and  Resurrection,*^  was  dark  no  longer,  « loiaii  it 
when  seen  in  the  strong  light  of  the  cross  and  the  empty 
grave. 

He  did  not,  however,  mingle  among  them  and  live  in 
their  midst  as  of  old.  They,  doubtless,  expected  that  now 
He  was  alive  again  on  earth,  He  would  once  more  gather 
them  round  Him,  and  stay  permanently  with  them,  and 
they  even  fancied,  that  surely  now  at  last  he  would  set  about 
the  establishment  of  that  earthly  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which 
they  so  fondly  clung.*^  But  to  have  stayed  thus  familiarly  •  10101.6 
with  them,  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  His  glorified 
immortality.  Till  they,  too,  had  put  on  incorruption,  He 
was  separated  from  them,  by  the  infinite  distance  and 
difference  of  time  and  eternity.  They  belonged  to  the 
former.  He,  now^  to  the  latter. 
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oBAP.ixi?.  He  showed  Himself,  therefore,  to  them  in  such  a  wav 
that  they  could  never  count  on  His  taking  up  His  abode 
with  them  again,  as  in  former  days;  that  so  they  might  be 
accustomed  gradually  to  His  absence,  as  in  no  measure 
breaking  or  weakening  their  connection  with  Him.  He, 
hence,  vouchsafed  them  only  intermitted  appearances; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  be  in  no  doubt  of  His 
really  having  risen  from  the  dead ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
they  might  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  His  leaving 
them.  He  showed  Himself  as  One  about  to  quit  the  world, 
and  as  no  longer  belonging  to  it,  but  delaying  His  departure 
for  a  time,  for  their  good.  His  intercourse  with  them  was, 
thus,  almost  like  that  of  the  angels  with  their  fathers  in  the 
early  ages,  when  they  came  to  their  tents,  conversed  with 
them,  and  even  ate  and  drank  what  was  offered  them,  but, 
presently,  left  again  and  disappeared,  till  some  new  occasion 

•  2iJ^  brought  them  back.*^ 
uLmoiih  Hence  we  are  no  more  told  the  place  of  His  stay  in  tliese 
forty  days,  or  of  His  journeys,  or  other  details,  as  other- 
wise we  might  have  expected.  He  appears  only  at  intervals, 
and  we  have  no  trace  whence  He  has  come,  or  whither  He 
vanishes.  He  does  not  travel  back  with  His  disciples  to 
Galilee  after  the  feast,  as  was  usual,  but  only  names  a 
mountain  on  which  He  will  meet  them.  Thev  never  ask 
Him,  as  He  is  about  to  leave  them,  whither  he  is  going,  or, 
when  He  comes,  whence  he  has  done  so?  His  whole  bearing 
towards  them  was  like  that  to  Mary  of  Magdala — "  Think 
not  that  my  Resurrection  restores  me  to  you  as  the  com- 
panion of  your  daily  life.  Rejoice  not  over  my  reappear- 
ance as  if  I  were  to  stay  now,  abidingly,  with  you.  I  go  to 
my  Father,  and  your  Father — to  my  God,  and  yours." 

He  had  told  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  to  say  to  His 
disciples  that  he  would  meet  them  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
which  He  named,  and  He  had,  doubtless,  repeated  this  to 
the  company  when  in  their  midst.  The  most  of  them  were 
Galilflsans,  and  would  return  home  after  the  feast  week. 
Galilee  had  been,  moreover,  the  special  scene  of  His  labours, 
and  of  His  success,  and  a  greater  number  could  be  gathered 
together  there  than  in  Judea.     Jerusalem  was  not  to  be 
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their  scene  of  action  as  yet     They  could  not  begin  their  Q"^-""^ 

great  Apostolic  work  while  their  Master  was  still  on  earth, 

and,  besides,  they  needed  not  only  many  counsels  before  He 

lefk  them,  but  the  power  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was 

not  yet  given,  could  impart    When  they  returned,  to  attend 

the  Feaat  of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  the  Resurrection, 

they  would  receive  their  full  heavenly  consecration. 

The  future  was  still  unknown  even  to  the  Apostles,  and 
hence,  though  they  held  themselves  at  the  command  of 
their  Lord,  the  interval  before  He  required  their  permanent 
service,  saw  them,  once  more,  at  their  former  callings. 
They  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  that  this  visit  to  their  homes 
would  be  the  last  they  would  ever  make  to  them  as  such,  or 
that,  within  a  few  weeks,  they  would  remove  to  Jerusalem, 
to  stay  there  for  a  time,  and  then  wander  forth  to  all  lands^ 
and  see  their  native  country,  rarely,  or  never  again.  But 
the  long  attendance  on  their  Master  had  prepared  them  for 
finally  leaving  everything  for  Him,  and  had  fitted  them,  un* 
consciously,  for  the  duties  that  lay  before  them. 

Simon  Peter,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Nathanael  of  Cana,  John 
and  James,  sons  of  Zabdai,  and  two  whose  names  are  not 
given,  apparently  because  they  were  not  Apostles,  had, 
among  others,  betaken  themselves  to  the  well-known  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  had  quietly  set  themselves,  once 
more,  to  the  occupation  familiar  to  most  of  them — that  of 
fishermen.  They  had  been  out  on  the  Lake  all  night,  but 
had  caught  nothing,  and  were  rowing  to  land  in  the  early 
dawn,  when  they  saw  on  the  shore  a  stranger,  whom  they 
could  not  recognize  in  the  twilight,  as  any  one  they  knew. 
It  was  nothing  strange  that  a  person  should  come  to  them 
as  they  were  landing,  to  buy  their  catch.  The  simple  habits 
of  the  East,  moreover,  made  it  common  to  sell  even  single 
fish,  which  were  prepared  and  cooked  on  the  spot,  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  buyer.  They  thought  nothing,  therefore, 
of  the  stranger  presently  asking  them,  with  a  kindly  famili- 
arity not  unusual  in  antiquity  in  addressing  the  humbler 
classes,*^  "  Children,  have  ye  anything  to  eat?";  as  if  wish* «•  M«ya; Kom 
Ing  to  buy  for  his  morning  meaL  "  Nothing  at  all,"  cried  ^,y-,^ 
the  fishermen. 
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«xu^txi7.  «<  If  you  (jast  your  net  once  more  on  the  right  side  of  the 
boat,  you  will  find  fish,**  said  the  stranger,  and  they,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  had  noticed  a  shoal  they  had  over- 
looked, were  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  But,  now,  the  net 
sank,  overloaded,  so  that  they  could  hardly  draw  it  afVer 
them  as  they  rowed  to  land. 

There  was  no  further  question  who  the  stranger  could 
be ;  for  what  was  this  incident  but  the  repetition  of  a  well- 
remembered  miracle  of  their  Master,  almost  at  the  same 
spot?  "It  is  the  Lord,"  whispered  John  to  Peter.  The 
name  was  enough.  They  were  only  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  land,  but  the  ardent,  impulsive  Peter  could  not  wait 
He  was  standing,  naked,  in  the  boat,  after  having  swum 
round  with  the  net,  to  sweep  the  waters,  as  is  the  custom 
on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  still ;  but  he  instantly  drew  on  his 
upper  garment,  and,  jumping  into  the  water,  swam  ashore, 
to  be  the  first  to  see  if  it  really  were  his  Master.  The  others, 
meanwhile,  were  slowly  pulling  to  the  shore,  and  presently 
reached  it.  The  beach  had  been  bare  a  moment  before,  but 
now,  strangely  enough,  they  saw  a  fire  burning,  with  a  little 
fish  on  it,  and  bread  at  hand,  as  if  the  stranger  had  intended 
them  for  Himself. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  eat  with  me,"  said  He,  "  bring 
some  of  the  fish  you  have  just  caught." 

Peter  had  not  dared  to  speak,  for  the  awe  of  his  Lord's 
heavenly  greatness,  as  one  belonging,  now,  to  a  higher  life, 
was  on  him.  But  he  instantly  ran  to  the  boat,  dripping,  as 
he  stood,  and  dragged  ashore  the  net,  which  was  found  to 
have  caught  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  large  fish,  without 
being  rent  All  were  convinced  that  it  was  Jesus,  but  they 
were  dumb  with  amazement ;  and  though  they  wished  to 
ask,  their  awe,  and  their  very  eyesight,  which  told  them 
that  it  was  no  other  than  their  Master,  kept  them  finom 

•  Cbrrioitoin,    doing  SO.*^ 

They  had  sat  down  on  the  white,  dry  beach,  round  the 
fire,  at  His  invitation,  and  He  now,  once  more,  as  of  old, 
took  His  place  as  Head  of  the  little  group.  Taking  first 
bread,  and  then  the  fish.  He  divided  them,  just  as  He  had 
done  while  He  was  with  them,  and,  as  He  did  so,  His  face 
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and  bearing  were  so  exactly  what  they  had  been,  that  the  chap.  i.xn. 
fear  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  His  appearance,  and  the 
undefined  difference  In  Him  \yhich  had  struck  them  at  first, 
soon  abated.  His  every  word  was  now  doubly  weighty, 
and  hence  John  gives  us  a  more  than  usually  circumstantial 
narrative  of  what  followed.  The  meal  being  finished,  He 
turned  to  Peter,  as  if  to  show  him  by  a  further  proof,  how 
entirely  liis  shortcoming  had  been  forgiven,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  restoration  to  his  apostolate*  He  commonly 
called  him  Peter,  but  now  addressed  him  as  He  had  done 
three  years  before,  when  they  first  met,^®  and  only  once  » John  i  n. 
since,  when  he  made  his  grand  confession  of  belief  that  his 
Master  was  the  Messiah.^^  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  asked"  BJatLM.w 
He,  "carest  thou  for  me  more  than  my  other  disciples?" 
"  Yes,  Lord,"  answered  Peter,  *'  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee."  "  Go  and  feed  my  little  ones — ^my  sheep,"  replied 
Jesus ;  "  for  love  to  me,  care  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
who  know  and  love  me,  as  a  shepherd  sees  that  his  flock  be 
duly  fed"  The  same  question,  in  the  same  words,  was  then 
repeated.  "  Yes,  Lord,"  answered  Peter,  more  eagerly  than 
before,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  "  Then,  tend 
my  sheep,"  replied  Jesus.  "  Not  only  nourish,  but  care  for 
them,  as  committed  to  thy  charge."  A  third  time  the  same 
question  was  asked — "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me?"  The  treble  repetition  had  something  in  it  tender 
and  warning.  It  was  not  a  reproof,  yet  it  was  fitting  that 
the  disciple  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  thrice  denied  Him, 
should  be  made  to  think  as  often  of  his  weakness.  Peter  felt 
it,  and  almost  thought  that  Jesus  doubted  his  trustworthi- 
ness. "  Lord,'*  said  he,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  "  Then,'*  replied  Jesus^  "  feed 
my  sheep — the  oversight  of  my  flock  is  thine,  to  see  that 
they  are  fed." 

"  Hear  now,**  He  continued,  "  what  awaits  you.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  to  you,  Hitherto  you  have  girded  yourself  and 
gone  whither  you  pleased,  and  you  do  so  still ;  but,  in  your 
old  age  you  will  stretch  forth  your  hands  helplessly,  and  will 
give  yourself  up  to  others,  who  will  gird  you  with  chains, 
and  lead  you  off  where  you  would  fain  not  go — to  the  place 
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^^  of  judgment.''  An  assurance  of  safety  for  the  present^  and 
a  timely  warning  of  what  the  future  would  bring  1  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  the  words,  ^^  Follow  me,"  sum* 
moned  the  Apostle  once  more,  as  of  old :  but  spoken  thit 
time,  by  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour — it  called  him  to 
follow  Him  in  a  martyr's  death,  and  then,  to  the  glory 
beyond. 

Peter,  taking  the  last  words  literally,  fancied  he  was  to 
follow  his  Master  as  before,  and  as  Jesus  seemed  now  leaving 
them,  had  done  so  a  few  paces,  when,  turning  round,  he 
saw  John  coming  after  him.  Unwilling  to  separate  from 
one  endeared  by  long  companionship  as  a  fellow-disciple, 
he,  therefore,  ventured  to  ask,  in  hope  that  John,  too,  would 
be  allowed  to  come  with  them — "  Lord,  what  will  this  man 
do?"  But  things  were  not  as  in  old  days  of  common 
familiar  communion.  '^  If  I  should  please  that  he  live  till 
my  return,  why  should  you  seek  to  know  it  ?"  replied  Jesus. 
"  From  you  I  require  that  you  follow  me  in  the  path  in 
which  I  have  gone  before  you." 

St.  Paul,  about  twenty-five  years  after,  mentions  another 
«  icor.i«.«i  appearance,*^  which  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  is  related, 
^^^  more  fully,  by  St  Matthew.'^  It  took  place  in  a  mountain, 
^^  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Jesus  Himself,  doubtless  as  a 
well-known  spot.  Here,  a  large  number  of  disciples,  includ- 
ing, as  we  know,  the  Eleven,  gathered  at  the  time  fixed. 
It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  solemnity,  for  it  was  the  close, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee.  A  mountaia 
had  been  chosen,  alike  for  privacy  and  because  all  who 
might  come  would  be  able  to  see  their  Master.  Over  five 
hundred  had  gathered  when  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst ; 
Bome  of  them  long  since  dead  when  Paul  wrote,  but  the 
majority  still  alive.  With  beautiful  frankness,  the  Evange- 
list tells  us  that  some,  who  likely  had  had  no  other  witness^ 
still  doubted  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  but* they  were  so  few 
that  he  could  say  of  the  multitude,  as  a  whole,  that  tbcj 
worshipped  Jesus  as  their  Lord. 

Before  this  numerous  assemblage  Jesus  declared  Himself, 
in  the  loftiest  sense,  the  Messiah.  "  All  power,*'  said  He, 
*'  is  given  me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.     As  I  have  before 
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commissioned  my  Apostles,  so  now  I  commission  you  all^  in  ohap.  mv. 
the  fulness  of  the  authority  thus  given  me,  to  go  into  the 
whole  world,  and  announce  to  all  men  that  I  live,  and  am 
exalted  to  be  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah.  Go,  gather  disk 
eiples  to  me  from  among  all  nations,  and  consecrate  them 
by  baptism,  to  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whom  God  will  speak  and  act  through  your 
means.  What  commands  I  have  given  you  as  my  disciples, 
give  you  to  them,  and  urge  them  to  keep  them.  Nor  must 
you  think  yourselves  alone  while  thus  working  in  my  name, 
for  lo,  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  you  always,  till  the  end  of 
the  world."  As  at  the  first,  so,  now,  at  the  last,  the  word 
was  the  only  weapon  by  which  His  Kingdom  was  to  be 
spread.  Resting  on  persuasion  and  conviction  from  the 
beginning,  it  was  left  on  the  same  basis  now  He  was  about 
to  ascend  to  heaven. 

Only  two  or  perhaps  three  more  appearances  are  re- 
corded— one  to  James  alone,  and  one  to  all  the  Apostles.*^ "  io» ^ ^ 
The  last  known  meetings  with  the  Eleven  took  place  im- 
mediately before  the  Ascension.  It  was  the  Parting  for 
Ever,  so  far  as  outward  and  visible  communion  on  earth 
was  concerned — the  final  delegation  of  the  interests  of  His 
Kingdom  to  them,  as  His  chosen  heralds  and  representar 
tives.  They  were  instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  the 
promise  of  the  Father  was  fulfilled ;  that  He  would  send 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  as  their  Helper  and  Advocate, 
in  place  of  their  departed  Master — a  promise  which 
Jesus  Himself  had  made  known  to  them.  "For  John,** 
said  He,  "truly  baptized  with  water,  but  the  promise 
which  even  he  announced,  that  you  would  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  fulfilled  before  many  days." 

The  Apostles,  acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  which  foretold  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  out  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,**  »  J(»i8.l  « 
seem  to  have  fancied  that  there  vms  an  indirect  promise  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  in  these  words.  It  appears  as  if  an  interval  had 
elapsed — ^apparently  only  a  part  of  the  same  day,  between 
the   appearance   at  which  the  renewed  assurance  of   the 
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oDAPjLzir.  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  and  that  at  which 
the  question  they  were  now  to  ask  was  put.  When  they 
had  come  together  again,  Jesus  once  more  stood  among 
them,  and  then — so  hard  is  it  to  uproot  fixed  preconccptiona 
— ^they  resolved  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  they  had  any 
grounds  for  their  fond  hopes. 

"  Lord,"  asked  they,  "  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
fidlen  kingdom  of  the  Israelitish  nation  ?"  They  had  not 
yet  received  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
raise  them  at  once  and  for  ever  above  such  narrow  and 
national  views,  and  were  still  entangled  in  Jewish  fancies, 
which  regarded  the  Messiah  as  sent  to  the  Jewish  people,  as 
such,  for  its  earthly  glory  as  well  as  spiritual  good. 

Jesus  would  not  answer  such  a  question.  There  was  much 
in  their  expectations  which  would  never  be  realized ;  yet  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  would  really  be  the  true  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Of  its  final  proclamation  and  full 
establishment  in  its  glory,  which  would  take  place  at  His 
final  return,  He  would  say  nothing.  It  lay  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  future,  and  was  of  no  advantage  to  them  to 
know.  **  It  is  of  no  use  to  you,**  said  He,  "  to  know  the 
time  or  the  circumstaiices  of  these  great  revolutions  in  the 
ages  to  come.  The  Father  has  kept  these  as  a  secret  of  Ills 
own  omniscience.  Be  it  enough  for  you  to  know  what  will 
happen  immediately  on  my  departure.  You  will  receive  the 
powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  rich  measure,  and  inspired  by 
these,  and  prepared  by  them  m  all  points,  you  will  go  forth 
as  witnesses  for  me,  and  of  my  resurrection,  not  only  to 
Jerusalem  and  Judea,  but  to  hated  Samaria,  and  to  the 
heathen  throughout  the  whole  earth;  for  mine  is  a  uni- 
versal kingdom,  open  to  all  mankind,  without  distinction 
of  race,  or  rank ;  of  bond  or  firee ;  of  barbarian  or  Greek ; 
of  Jew  or  Gentile.'* 

This  last  interview  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  but  He  ' 
had  left  it  befoi*e  He  closed,  leading  them  out  towards 
Bethany.  He  may  have  walked  through  the  well-known 
streets,  veiled  {torn  His  enemies,  or  He  may  have  appointed 
the  meeting-place  for  them,  where  He  had  so  often,  in  His 
last  days^  retired  in  their  company.     The  place  where  He 
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assembled  them  is  not  minutely  recorded,  but  was  on  the  ohap.  i.xt^ 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  the  last  time  they  were  to  see 
Him.  He  had  prepared  them,  as  far  as  their  dulness  made 
possible,  for  His  leaving  them,  and  had  fitted  them  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which,  within  a  few  days, 
would  illuminate  their  intellects  and  hearts. 

He  wished,  however,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  should  not  think  He  had  simply  vanished  from  them, 
and  wait  for  his  present  re-appearance.  He  would  show 
them,  as  far  as  it  could  be  shown,  that  He  returned  from 
the  earth  to  His  Father ;  that  God  took  Him  to  Himself  as 
He  had  taken  Elias.  They  would  be  able  to  tell  men,  when 
they  asked  where  He  now  was,  that  they  had  seen  Him  leave 
the  world,  and  pass  through  the  skies  to  the  eternal  kingdoms, 
in  His  human  body ;  to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
The  thought — He  lives:  He  is  with  the  Father !  was, 
henceforth,  to  be  the  stay  and  joy  of  His  followers  in  all 
ages. 

We  know  not  with  what  last  parting  words  he  let  them 
see  He  was,  now,  finally,  to  leave  them.  All  that  is  told  us 
is,  that  He  gave  them  His  blessing,  with  uplifted  hands. 
Step  by  step,  He  had  raised  their  conceptions  of  Him  nearer 
the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  His  true  nature  and  work. 
At  first  the  Teacher,  He  had,  after  a  time,  by  gradual  dis- 
closures, revealed  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  veiled  in  the 
form  of  man ;  and,  now,  since  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
He  had  taught  them  to  see  in  Him  the  Messiah,  exalted  to 
immortal  and  divine  majesty,  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and 
the  Lord  of  alL 

The  transcendent  miracle  which  closed  His  earthly  com* 
munion  with  His  chosen  ones  is  most  fully  narrated  hy 
St.  Luke : — 

"When  He  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  were 
looking  at  Him,  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven,*^  and  a  ••  aoib  t  ^m 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  siojht " — that  cloud  which  «>•  ^  .. 
symbolized  the  presence  of  God.  "  And  as  they  were  gazing 
earnestly  into  the  heavens,  as  He  ascended,  behold  two  men 
stood  by  them,  in  white  apparel,  and  said  to  them — *Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  into  the  heavens? 
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csAF.um.  This  same  Jesus,  who  is  even  low  taken  from  yon  intf 
heaven,  will  come,  in  the  same  way  as  ye  have  seen  Him 
go. 

H  pmmi.  "  Earth,'*  thou  grain  of  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  Universe 

"®  of  Crod ;  thou  Bethlehem,  amongst  the  princely  cities  of  the 

heavens ;  thou  art,  and  remainest,  the  Loved  One  amongst 
ten  thousand  suns  and  worlds,  the  Chosen  of  God  I  Thee 
will  He  again  visit,  and  then  thou  wilt  prepare  a  throne  for 
Him,  as  thou  gavest  Him  a  manger  cradle ;  in  His  radiant 
glory  wilt  thou  ccjoice,  as  thou  didst  once  drink  His  hlood 
and  His  tears,  and  mourn  His  death  1  On  thee  has  the  Lord 
a  great  work  to  complete  T 
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CHAPTER     ZXXIIL 


•  • 

*  Aooording  to  fhe  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  Joshua,  on  his  distribntion  of  the  oonutry, 
bad  made  the  fishing  in  the  Lake  of  Qalilee  free  to  all,  so  that  their  nets,  &a,  did  not 
hterfere  with  the  nayigatlon. — Baca  Kama,  Ixzxi.  1,  2.  Nowadays,  the  fishing  ie  a 
monopoly  of  the  Turkish  QoYemment,  and  is  virtually  extinct 

Jerome  tranahites  Capernaum  as  "The  Lovely,"  from  D"??  "5?  (Kephjir  Naim)i 
Origen,  on  the  oontrary,  translates  it  «*  The  Village  of  Consolation"  (  h^^?.  1^) 

^  Had  Ho  gone  with  Peter  He  would  have  oiired  the  apostlo's  mother-in-law,  without 
waiting  till  aftor  Ho  came  from  the  synagogue  next  day. 

*  The  Jews,  In  their  extravagant  way,  spoke  of  **  possession  **  as  having  characterized 
all  agos,  but  tiioro  is  no  notice  of  it  in  tho  Old  Testament,  unless  the  case  of  Saul  bo 
Buppoaed  to  be  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  doubiful. 

*  Ha!  is  the  proper  translation  of  ^a,  which  is  not  the  imperative  of  tdM,  but  au 
interjection. 

^y  ZiZijjK»Vf  en  didaskon  (Mark  i.  21),  marks  the  continuance  of  his  teaching,  as  o 
■tatod  practice. 

*  Tho  New  Testament  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  belief  In  tho  reality  of  thetse 
demoniacal  possessions,  on  the  part  of  Jesus  und  Dhe  Evangelists,  and  to  my  mind  tUio 
at  once  oloses  the  question.  Modem  criticism  has  sought  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
Asaooiated  with  possession,  to  physical  or  mental  causes  only,  but  the  fact  that  disease 
tskes  the  same  forms  from  apparently  natural  causes  as  it  assumed  from  the  action  of 
ovil  spirits,  leaves  the  possibility  of  its  being  associated  with  their  presence  in  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  wholly  untouched.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  To  quote  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  Rabbis  respecting  the  relations  of  demons  to  our  race,  as  a  reason  for  discrediting 
the  belief  in  "  possession  "  in  any  cose,  is  as  absurd  as  to  urge  the  fantastic  notious  of 
the  ignorant  respecting  the  spirit  world  at  large,  as  a  ground  for  turning  Sadducee  and 
denying  the  existence  of  spirits  altogether.  Nor  is  it  worthy  of  more  weight  to  trace 
the  belief  among  the  Jews,  in  spirits  good  and  bad,  in  greater  or  lesser  measure  to 
Eastern  sources.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  reject  belief  in  tho  immortality  of  the 
soul,  because  it  was  more  clearly  held  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine.  Truth  is  truth,  from 
whatevor  quarter  it  may  reach  us,  and  that  would  bo  a  narrow  theology  which  would 

limit  revelations,  for  untold  ages,  to  the  uplands  of  Judca.     The  light  may  have  shone  ^ 

most  brightly  there,  nor  is  it  a  question  that  it  did  so,  but  who  can  toll  how  many  rays 
shone  down  on  other  lands  through  rifts  in  tlie  clouds  that  only  too  darkly  covered 
them? 

Tho  fact,  corroborated  by  the  widest  evidence,  that  there  are  still  seen  in  half<- 
enlightenod  countries,  such  as  India,  phonomona  which  seem  explicable  only  on  tho 
theory  of  *^  possession  "  is  stinking.     Take,  for  instance,  tho  following  extract  descrip- 
iivo  of   »  scene  witnessed  in  India  by  the  writer :  ♦ — *'  The  circle  is  formed ;  the  *  P*«f^lJ% 
fire  is  lit ;  the  offerings  are  got  ready — goats  and  fowls,  and  rice,  and  pulse,  and  su^ar,     S^iufiiqi/^ 
and  ghee,  and  honoy,  and  white  chaplets  of  oleander  blossoms  and  ja«mine  buds.    The     ContempoiBiT 
lom-toms  are  beaten  more  loudly  and  rapidly,  tho  hum  of  rustic  convorso  is  stilled,  and     Review, 
ft   deep  hush  of  awe-struck  expectancy  holds  the  motley  assembly.     Now,  the  low     ••*>-t  IWC- 
rickety  door  of  the  hut  is  quickly  dashed  open.   The  devil-dancer  staggers  out   Betweeu 
the  hut  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the  sacred  banyan,  lies  a  strip  of  moonlit  sand ;  and  us 
he  passes  this,  the  devotees  can  clearly  see  thoir  priest.    He  is  a  tall,  haggard,  pensive 
jann^  with  deep-sunken  eyes  and  matted  hair.    His  forehead  is  smeared  y^ith  ashes,  and 
there  are  streaks  of  vermilioil  and  saffron  over  his  face.    He  wears  a  high  conical  cop, 
white,  with  a  rcl  tassel.    ▲  long  robe,  or  angi,  shrouds  him  from  neck  to  ankle.    On  it 
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are  worked,  in  red  silk,  roproflentAtlons  of  the  goddeaa  of  smin-pox,  murder,  and  cbolaiA 
Round  bis  ankles  are  massive  silver  bangles.  In  his  right  band  be  holds  a  staff  or  speir 
that  jingles  harshly  every  time  the  ground  is  struck  by  it.  The  same  liand  also  holds- 
a  bow,  which,  whon  tho  strings  are  pulled  or  struck,  emits  a  dull  booming  soimd.  In 
his  left  hand  the  devil-priest  canies  his  sacrificial  knife,  shaped  like  a  dcUe,  with  quaint 
devices  engraved  on  its  blade.  The  dancer,  with  uncertain  staggering  motion,  reek 
slowly  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and  there  seats  himself.  The  assembled  people  show 
him  the  offerings  they  intend  to  present^  but  he  appears  wholly  unconseiooa.  He  eroona 
an  Indian  lay  in  a  low  dreamy  voice,  with  drooped  eyelids  and  head  sunken  on  his 
breast  He  swings  slowly  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side.  Look  I  Yon  can  see  his  flngera 
twitch  nervously.  Ilis  head  begins  to  wag  in  a  strange  uncanny  fashion.  His  sidtss 
heave  and  quiver,  and  huge  drops  of  perspiration  erude  from  his  skin.  The  tom-toms 
are  beaten  faster,  tho  pipes  and  roods  wail  out  more  loudly.  There  is  a  sudden  yell,  a 
utinging,  stunning  crj,  an  eai'-piorcing  shriek,  a  hideous  abominable  gobble-gobble  of 
hellish  laughter,  and  tho  devil-dancer  has  sprung  to  his  feet,  with  eyes  protruding, 
mouth  foaming,  chest  heaving,  muscles  quivering,  and  outstretched  arms  swollen  aod 
straining.  Now,  ever  and  anon,  tho  quick  sharp  words  are  Jerked  out  of  the  soliva-ehokod 
inouth — '  I  am  God,  I  am  the  true  God  I'  Then  all  around  him,  ainoe  he  and  no  idol  is 
I'egarded  as  the  present  deity,  reeks  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  .  •  .  Shrieka,  tows, 
imprecations,  prayera,  and  exclamations  of  thankful  praise,  rise  np,  all  blended  together 
In  one  infomid  hubbub.  Above  ail,  rise  the  ghastly  guttural  laughter  of  the  devil- 
dancer,  and  his  stentorian  howls — *  I  am  Qod,  I  am  the  only  true  God  V  He  cuts  and 
hacks,  and  hews  himself,  and  not  very  nnfrequontly  kills  Imnself  there  and  then.  Hoars 
pass  by.  The  trembling  crowd  stands  rootod  to  the  spot  Suddenly  the  dancer  gives  s 
groat  bound  into  the  air;  when  he  desconds  he  is  motionless  The  fiendish  look  has 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  His  demoniacal  laughter  is  still.  He  speaks  to  this  and  that 
lieighbour  quietly  and  reasonably.  He  lays  aside  his  garb,  washes  his  face  at  thonearest 
rivulet,  and  walks  soberly  home,  a  modest,  well-conducted  man?** 

Tho  Jewish  superstitions  respocting  demons  were  very  curious.  The  ebief  of  the 
diabolical  empire  was  Beelzebub,  a  Phenician  god,  but  the  Persian  Aescbma  Daeva,  also 
was  transferred  to  Judaism  as  Asmodous,  and  with  him  an  endless  crowd  of  other  spirit^ 
or  '*  devs,'* — ^Asahel,  Sammacl,  and  the  like, — who  were  unknown  to  earlier  and  purer 
agos. — Ewal<C*  GescUidUe^  iv.  2G9.  G/rdrer,  L  395.  Henochj  c.  6.  f.  Keim^  Jes,  v.  N. 
ii.  187.  Acoording  to  tho  Book  of  Henoch,  the  demons  are  the  souls  of  the  giants  who 
ooiTupted  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  men,  but  Josephus  regarded  them  as  the 
spirits  of  dead  men. — Ue/I.  Jud.  vii.  G.  d.  They  were  so  numerous  tiiat  every  man  has 
10,000  of  them  on  his  right  hand,  and  1,000  on  his  left.  It  was  their  delight  to  work  sH 
possible  evils  on  men  and  oven  on  beasts,  and  hence  all  the  sicknesses  and  calamities  thai 
happened  to  living  creatures  were  ascribed  to  them.  Even  headaches  had  a  special 
demon  who  caused  them. 

Tho  casting  out  of  these  demons  was,  thus,  a  main  task  of  Jewish  profeaaional  life, 
though  evil  spirits  trembled  ef<pccial]y  before  the  Rabbis,  as  they  knew  the  secret  namei 
of  God.  Tho  angels  had  told  Noah  the  euros  of  all  the  diseases  caused  by  demons,  and 
their  modes  of  temptation,  and  how  the  virtues  of  plants  could  orercome  them;  and 
Noali  had  written  them  in  a  book  known  to  the  Rabbis. — Jubilees^  10.  In  all  cases,  how- 
over,  it  was  tho  name  of  God  in  the  exorcism,  that  was  supremely  potent.  Forms  ol 
words  were  used,  which  acted  as  spells.  One  of  many  such  formula,  preserved  in  the 
Talmud,  is  as  follows : — ^*  0  thou  demon  who  art  hidden ;  then  son  of  foulness,  thou  son 
of  abomination,  thou  son  of  uncloannoss,  bo  thou  cursod,  crushed,  anathematixed,  as 
Bc'hamgas,  Mavigas,  and  Istemaa." — Sabbath  Bab,  67  a.  Strange  gesticulationa,  burnings 
of  incense,  tying  and  unloosing  of  knots,  and  the  use  of  certain  plants,  were  among  the 
other  aids  of  exorcism.  **  Take  inconso,**  says  Raphael  to  Tobit  **  and  lay  part  of  the 
heart  and  the  liver  of  tho  fish  on  it,  and  burn  the  incense,  and  the  demon  will  smeU  it 
And  fly  away,  and  come  back  no  more." — Tob.  vi.  IG,  17.  The  root  Baara,  which  grew 
near  Machacrus,  and  was  rod  like  flame,  throwing  out  fiery  gleams  by  night,  was  a  great 
remedy.    When  any  one  triel  to  puU  it  up,  it  shnmk  into  the  ground, and, if  he  loft  any 

r't  of  it  in  the  eai-th,  ho  died.  Tiiose  who  gathered  it,  therefore,  wisely  tied  a  dog  to 
and  forced  him  to  drag  it  up.  When  the  root  broke  the  dog  died  -,  but  the  root  coold 
now  bo  bundled  with  safety.  When  brought  near  one  possessed  with  a  demon,  the  damoB 
fled,  and  tlie  sick  man  got  better. — Dcfi.  Jud.  vii.  6.  8.  Josephus  also  tells  another  mods 
of  exorcism  which  ho  saw  employed  before  Yespasian,  his  sons,  his  stafi^,  and  many  of 
his  soldiers,  by  a  Jew  named  Eloazar.  The  magician  put  a  ring  that  had  in  it  a  root  of 
one  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  possessed  man,  and  after 
doing  80  he  drew  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrila.  Wlien  the  man  forthwith  feB 
down,  ho  abjured  the  devil  to  return  to  him  no  more,  making  stiU  mention  of  Solomon, 
and  reciting  the  incantations  which  he  had  composed.  And  when  Eleaaar  woald 
persuade  and  domonstrato  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set,  a  little 
way  off,  a  cup  or  basin,  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the  demon,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
ttjin,  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  lot  all  know  that  ho  had  left  the  man,  which  he  did. 
"-Ant,  ylL  2.  5.     Compii-e  with  this  the  grand  simplioitj  of  the  Gk>spe]s  when  the  Word 
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of  Jetiis  alone  is  nsed ;  and  docs  Aot  one  Bee  the  contrut  between  reality  and  auper- 
atitious  wildness? 

See  Langen*B  Judenthum,  297— 3S1 ;  Winer,  R  W.B,^  Art,  ^^BeBeBsene;"  BibeL  Lex, 
Art,  *^  BoBOBsone ;"  Horzog,  Art,  *' DamoniBche  ;**  Trench  on  Miracks^  151  fif;  Keim,  Jen 
9.  N.  ii.  18&— 204;  Hausrath,  L  110, 112,  Ac.,  &o.,  &c. 

A  passage  from  Canon  Tristram's  Great  Sahara  bears  onrionsly  on  this  interesting 
Babject  I  append  it,  with  a  lottor  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  him  on  the 
snbjoct.  The  Boene  was  Algiers  ;  tlie  dramatis  persona  members  of  a  fanatical  MobbuI- 
nan  sect. 

"  The  floor  of  the  centre  was  raved  with  bright  tesselated  tiles.  In  the  midst  squatted 
Uie  dervlBhoB,  dt  Beni  Yssou.    Koimd  throe  aides  the  muBicions  Bat  on  the  ground, 
beating  large  tambourines  and  swinging  their  heads  as  they  accompanied  their  Toices  in 
a  low  measured  chant,  which  never  varied  more  than  three  semitones.    Nothing  could 
Bound  to  our  ears  more  monotonous  than  this  unvaried  wailing  cadence,  no  music  less 
capable  of  inspiring  frenzy.    The  fourth  side  of  the  square  was  occupied  by  a  young 
man  sitting  croBS-logged  before  a  low  table,  on  which  lay  a  bundle  of  papers  and  a  long 
lighted  candlo.      Near  him  was  a  chafing-dish  over  which  he  frequently  baked  the 
tambourines.    One  of  the  musicians,  in  lieu  of  a  tam^urine,  held  a  huge  earthen  jar, 
with  a  parchment  cover  stretched  over  its  mouth,  which,  by  incessant  drumming  pro- 
duced a  bass  groan  deeper  even  than  the  other  instz-uments.     Shrouded  spectatorB 
occupied  the  background ;  and  a  few  Moors,  and  one  or  two  Frenchmen,  the  front  and 
sides,  without  the  pillars.    We  were  accommodated  with  a  form,  and  courteously  sup- 
plied with  co£fee  and  pipes  from  time  to  time.    Meanwhile  the  courtyard  filled,  and 
bocamo  a  vapour-bath.    The  dervishes  having  now  worked  up  the  steam,  a  huge  negroy 
with  grizzled-grey  moustache,  rose,  plunged  forward  with  a  howl,  and  swayed  his  body 
to  and  fro.    He  was  supported  by  the  attendants,  stripped  of  his  turban  and  outor 
garments,  and  accommodated  with  a  loose  white  burnous ;  he  then  danced  an  extempore 
saraband  in  front  of  the  lights.    Meanwhile,  he  had  been  anticipated  In  his  ezcitemeni 
by  a  little  boy  in  the  rear,  whom  we  had  noticed  on  the  stairs  behind,  for  tiie  last 
twenty  minutes,  gradually  working  himself  into  an  ecstasy,  rolling  his  head  and  swaying 
himself  on  his  seat,  apparently  unconscious  and  unobserved.     The  black  had  now 
become  outrageous ;  his  eyeballs  glowed  and  rolled  as  he  grunted  and  growled  like  » 
wild  beast.    The  musicians  plied  the  sheep-skins  with  redoubled  energy,  and  the  din 
became  deafening.    The  negro  craved  for  aliment    They  brought  him  a  smith's  ehovel 
at  a  red  heat.    He  seized  it,  spit  on  his  fingers,  rubbed  them  across  its  heated  edge^ 
found  it  not  sufficiently  tender,  blew  on  it,  and  struck  it  many  times  with  the  palm  of 
Ills  hand.    Ho  licked  it  with  his  tongue,  found  it  not  yet  to  his  taste,  and  handed  it  back 
to  the  attendants  with  evident  disgust ;  squatted  down  again,  glared  camivorously,  and 
was  gratified  by  an  entremet  of  a  live  scorpion.    This  ho  ate  with  evident  relish,  com- 
mencing carefully  with  the  tail ;  but  his  voracity  was  still  unabated.    Next,  a  naked 
Bword  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  tried  to  swallow,  but  failed,  the  weapon  being 
slightly  curved,  and  about  a  yard  long.    He  recommenced  the  saraband,  brandishing  ih*s 
naked  sword  after  a  fashion  very  promiscuous,  and  not  at  all  eatisfoctory  to  the  spec* 
tators,  as  he  cut  the  candle  to  pieces,  and  made  the  musicians  dive  to  avoid  him.    Ho 
then  attempted  to  bore  his  cheek  with  the  point :  then  to  pierce  himself  in  the  abdomen ; 
setting  the  hilt  at  times  against  a  pillar,  then  against  the  ground.    A  friendly  fanatic 
assisted  him  by  jumping  on  his  shoulders,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    He  was  evidently,  for 
the  nonce,  one  of  the  pachydormata ;  his  hide  would  rival  the  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax. 
Now  BOYei'al  maniacs  simultaneously  howl,  stagger  forth  to  the  centre,  and  repeat  the 
samo  extravagances ;  not  omitting  the  dainty  taste  of  scorpions.    Three  of  them  at 
length  kneel  before  the  presiding  Marabout,  or  chief  of  the  dervishes,  who  benevolently 
feeds  them  with  the  leaf  of  the  prickly  pear,  which  they  bite  with  avidity,  and  masticate 
in  large  mouthf  uU,  spines  and  all.    Others  repeat  the  shovel  exploit ;  and  one  sturdy 
little  fellow,  a  Marocain,  naked  to  the  waist,  balances  himself  on  his  stomach  on  the  edge 
of  a  drawn  sword,  held  up,  point  and  hilt,  by  two  men.    Then  ho  stands  on  it,  supporting 
a  tall  man  on  his  shoulders.    Altogether,  the  din  of  the  musicians,  the  pleased  **  Sah, 
sah  **  of  the  spectators,  the  howls  of  the  maniacs  with  their  waving  figures  and 
dishevelled  hair  (for  the  dervishes  do  not  shave),  the  heat  and  stench  of  the  apartment, 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  spectacle,  might  make  a  visitor  fancy  he  was  looking  on  Romo 
mad,  unearthly  revel,  where  fanaticism  had  turned  fiendish,  and  demoniac  worship 
domineered  it  over  men." — Tke  Ureat  SaharOj  by  H.  R.  Tristram,  MJL    London,  I860. 
1*— 16. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Canon  Tristram's  letter,  to  whicli  1  have  referred  :— 

**  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  views  on  demoniacal  posses* 
Bion,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  aid  you  by  supplying  any  facts  with  which  you  are  not  already 
familiar.  In  the  first  chapter  of  my  book,  Tke  Great  Saliara,!  gave  a  full  doscriptiou 
of  what  I  witnessed,  certainly  not  overdrawn,  but  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  1  cer- 
tainly never  received  any  rational  physical  explanation  of  the  eating  of  prickly  pear^ 
leaf,  the  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  skin,  muscles,  &o. ;  and  the  whole  is  in  complete 
accord  with  what  we  read  of  demoniacs  in  the  New  Testament 
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**  One  thfDg  if  eerUin,  tboM  feata  sre  not  jugglerj.  Jngglen  ure  well  knomi  h 
these  coimtnoSy  and  perfonn  as  itxej  do  here,  but  no  native  erer  dreams  of  confounding 
the  two.  The  derrish  performs  only  when  wrought  np  to  this  state  of  frenzj,  and 
Monot  do  anything  extnordinary  at  other  times ;  and  the  people  all  believe  it  to  bo  bj 
o  species  of  supernatural  possession.  I  never  heard  of  the  exhibition  except  as  a 
religions  one.  There  are  yet  stranger  stories  told  of  the  feats  of  these  'poasesaed' 
dervishes ;  but  I  odIt  state  what  I  have  mysolf  seen.  It  was  not  that  the  spine  of  the 
prickly  pear,  &e.,  did  not  hurt  them ;  it  did  not  prick  thenu  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  it  is  demoniacal  possession,  but  I  should  be  very  far  from  denying  it.  If  we  beUere, 
M  we  do,  that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  spirit  world,  who  shall  say  what  m*"^***f**- 
tfons  may  nut  be  possible,  U  God  permit  them  ?  ** 

'  The  Rabbis  say,  He  who  meditates  on  the  Law  of  Qod  by  *^  day,"  and  spends  ths 
ulght  in  prayer,  will  never  hear  evil  tidings. — Berachoth  f.  14.  1. 

s  Jesus  uses  the  two  word»— ir^xcti,  cities;  and  iw/Aor^Acis^  country  towns  possessing 

•  ^nagogne.   ^ 

^  Greswell  {Har,  Evan.  48)  makes  the  date  of  the  circuit  from  June  to  September. 

■  Leprosy  could  not  be  readily^caught  by  contact.  To  sleep  with  a  leper  might  give 
il  f Winer),  and  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  heredittiry,  but  it  was  not  contagions  in  the 
ordinary  sense. — Trenchy  MiradtM  211.  Yet  popular  feeling,  doubtless,  thought  it  so,  for 
even  in  Spain  at  this  day  it  is  universally  believed  that  eren  a  leprous  corpse  gives 
leprosy  to  corpses  round  it  in  the  churchyard. — Borrow*M  Bible  in  Spain. 

k  Abigail  falls  at  David's  feet  (1  Sam.  xxv.  24>  The  Shunammite  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  87>  The  servant  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  follcw-servant  (Matt,  xriii. 
29),  ana  so  on. 

^^Lord"  (ic^pief)  was  the  equivalent  of  our  "Master,**  *'Sir''— or  of  the  French 

*  Monsieur  **  or  German  **•  Herr.'*  It  is  used  by  a  son  to  a  father  (Matt,  zxi  30),  by  a 
servant  to  a  master  (Matt  xiil  27),  to  the  Roman  Procurator  (Matt.  xxviL  63)^  and  eva 
in  the  respectful  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

<  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  examination  of  the  leper  was  still  left  to  ibb 
priests  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  as  the  Rabbis,  in  their  hostility  to  the  priesthood,  had 
managed,  under  Htllel,  to  make  a  rule  that  a  leper  might  be  examined  by  any  one,  and 
€41  his  declaration  was  to  be  pronounced  clean  by  the  priosl  The  pnnfication  would 
tlill,  however,  rest  with  the  priest. — Derenhourg,  PaUstinej  186. 

*  mtrkpx^^^^    Imperfect  of  repeated  and  eontinuous  action.    See  Winer,  Groauaaliifc 
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*  The  Rabbis  are  mentioned  by  diiTerent  names  in  different  passages  of  thct  Gospela 
1.  They  are  called  Scribes  (ypofuwr^^s) — the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sopherim  (from 
*f9  Saphar — to  write.  The  Kabbiuical  law  was  known  as  the  "  words  of  the  Sopherim." 
Ezra  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  order,  and  was  specially  known  as  Ezra  ttie 
Scribe^  It  was  their  special  function  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  its  study,  teaching  it  to  the  people,  and  securing  its  transmission  intact 
by  the  most  careful  ti'anscription.  Thoir  decisiuns  on  various  points,  at  first  transmitted 
to  each  generation  orally,  were  fiually  collected  in  the  Talmud,  and  overlaid  the 
divine  original  with  endless  subtleties  and  refinements,  known  as  "  tilie  traditiona  of  tiie 
Fathers." 

2.  A  second  name  was  **  lawyers  "  Tyo/uxot,  nomikoi),  and  a  third  (8)  rofioSiScCo-roXM, 
nomodidaskaloi,  **  doctors  of  the  Law."  Acts  v.  84.  They  are,  also,  often  referred  to  as 
^  the  Pharisees,"  from  the  great  majority  belonging  to  that  party ;  but  all  Rabbis  were 
uot  Pharisees,  nor  all  Pharisees  Rabbis.  In  the  same  way,  many  priests  were  Rabbis, 
but  many  Rabbis  were  not  priests. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Boole)  supposes  the  house  to  have  been  like  one  of  the  Arab 
houses  of  the  prosont  day-^a  low  one-stor^  building  wiih  a  flat  roof,  sloping  downwards 
to  the  back.  By  the  courtyard  he  supposes  is  meant  a  space  enclosed,  before  the  houses 
by  a  rough  stone  wall,  a  door  in  which  furnished  the  means  of  entrance. 

Dr.  Dolitzsch  (^Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum^  40)  supposes  the  house  was  built  on  four  sides 
of  a  hollow  square :  two  windows  on  each  side  facing  tiie  inner  space.  This  interior 
oourt,  Sepp  thinks,  might  have  an  awning  over  It,  and  be  the  place  where  Jesus  taught 
(LeUn  JesVy  ii.  276).  But  was  Peter  able  to  boast  of  a  house  like  this,  which  was,  ratbai^ 
four  houses  built  together? 

Roskoff  {Art,  «*  Dach.*'  in  Bihel  Lexicon),  Lightfoot  (in.  &>&),  Ewald  (v.  875),  think  the 
h>ti«e  was  of  two  stories.    Keim,  Hausrath,  and  Thompson  ttdnk  it  was  of  ons 
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*  I>dlltz8cb  Bnppoties  the  opening  was  made  by  lifting  np  a  aqnare  patch  of  bricks 
from  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  nsed  in  summer  as  a  way  from  within,  but  closed  in 
winter  and  not  yet,  at  the  time,  re-oponed.  A  alight  framework  oTer  this  in  the  dir 
months  would  keep  out  the  sun,  while  it  admitted  the  air,  and  a  stair  from  the  room 
below  would  giye  easy  aocess  to  the  roof,  on  which  a  greac  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
Palestine,  in  summer,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. — Ein  Tag^  n.  42. 

*  ^  When  it  was  day,  we  all  took  up  our  beds — ^I  my  sheet  and  my  shawl,  the  rest 
their  cotton  or  straw  mats,  which  they  rolled  up  and  put  in  a  corner." — jFVtrrer,  Wcmder* 
wycn,  115. 

*  Latin,  PublicetnuSy  one  connected  with  the  revenue,  or  pubKcwn,  The  farmers  of  tho 
revenue  were  called  publicans,  says  Ulpian— *<  quia  fruuntur  publico " — ^because  they 
live  from  the  publio  revenues. 

f  Even  among  the  pnblicani  were  some  whom  all  men  praised.  The  towns  of  Lesser 
Asia  raised  inscriptions  to  the  father  of  Vespasian,  as  ^  the  good  publican."  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  Publican  Johannes,  in  Csesarea,  as  the  representative  of  the  religious 
interests  of  tho  people,  and  the  Talmud  praises  Rabbi  Zeira  as  one  who  lightened,  nol 
increased,  the  publio  burdens. — Suet,  Vtsp.  1.  Jos.  BeU.  Jud,  ii  14.  4.  Lightfoot^  295^ 
344. 

*  Buxtorf  gives  the  list  of  things  unbecoming  in  a  Rabbi,  as  follows : — Six  things  aro 
to  be  condemned  in  a  disciple  of  the  Wise  (that  is,  of  a  Rabbi,  and,  of  course,  much 
more  so  in  a  Rabbi  himself^  1.  To  go  out  to  uie  street,  after  anointing  himself.  2.  To 
go  out  at  night  alone.  8.  To  ro  out  with  patched  shoes.  4.  To  speak  with  a  woman,  or 
jold  discourse  with  her.  (How  this  touched  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  at  the 
well  of  Sychar  I )  6.  To  sit  down  to  eeU  with  tht  eommonpeopU.  6.  To  be  last  in  entering 
the  synagogue. — Buxtorf,  Zer.,  1146. 

It  will  throw  light  on  many  passages  to  quote  a  few  more  Rabbinical  details.  A 
Rabbi,  as  I  have  said,  was  formally  made  so  by  the  Semicha,  or  laying  on  of  bands.  But 
the  **  degree,"  if  I  may  so  say,  was  conferred  not  by  laying  on  of  hands  only.  Before 
Hillel's  day,  if  one  accredited  Rabbi  said  to  another,  "  I  create  thee  a  Rabbi ;  a  Rabbi  be 
thou,"  it  was  sufficient.  After  Hitlers  day,  however,  no  one  could  confer  the  degree  but 
the  president  of  the  great  Sanhedrim  and  the  '*  Father  of  the  House  of  Judgment,"  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Further,  it  could  on  no  account  be  done  outside  the  land 
of  Israel.  A  degree  could  be  conferred  on  an  absent  person,  however,  and  sent  abroad 
to  him.  Any  number  of  degrees  could  be  conferred  at  the  same  time— that  is,  any 
number  of  Rabbis  created.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  title  were  various,  and  a  Rabbi 
might  be  authorized  to  execute  some  and  not  others,  or  his  powers  might  be  given  only 
for  a  time.  He  might  be  appointed  a  judge,  but  not  to  teach  respecting  things  allowod 
and  forbidden ;  or  he  might  bo  authorized  to  teach  respecting  these,  and  not  to  judge  in 
money  causes ;  or  he  might  be  authorized  to  judge  money  causes  and  not  criminal.  A 
Rabbi  did  not,  however,  get  his  title  till  he  who  nominated  him  was  dead.  Till  then  ho 
was  a  Haber,  or  **  companion,"  or  <*  disciple,"  or  *<  friend."  He  was  also  called  **a 
disciple  of  the  wise,"  and  was  felt  worthy  to  be  a  Rabbi,  though  it  was  thought 
indecorous  to  claim  equal  honour  with  his  nominator  by  assuming  the  title.  A  new 
Rabbi — that  is,  a  disciple — either  sat  on  the  ground  while  his  patron  taught,  or  stood. 

These  facts  are  taken  from-  various  passages  of  the  Talmud,  Ac,  as  quoted  by  Buxtorf, 
1498, 1490. 

'  That  is,  tho  James  who  is  called  the  brother  of  Jesus;  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  same  as  James  the  eon  of  Alphsus — ^that  is,  His  oousin. 

*  The  phrase,  "  Go  ye  and  learn,"  was  the  osual  form  of  expression  among  the  Rabblo.^ 
Nork,  69. 

*  Mercy.  "^T^  (Hesed)  kindness,  love,  zeal  for  the  good  of  any  one.  The  pasa^go 
is  strictly  parallel  to  that  in  Micah  vi.  8,  «♦  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? "  It  is  noteworthy  that  Hosea 
(B.a  780)  and  Micah  (b.o.  720)  were  among  the  very  earliest  of  the  prophets.  So  long 
bad  the  noblest  practical  religion  been  taught  in  Israel. 

*  The  Greek  imperfect  of  «•  habit "  is  used  (Luke  v.  33).—  Winet^s  GrammaHk,  827. 

-  Ewald  assumes  that  the  zeal  of  the  disciples  of  John  had  roused  the  Pharisooe  to 
greater  activity  than  usual — Geschichte,  v.  879. 

■  *•  He  who  makes  prayer  a  daily  mechanical  task  work,  his  prayer  is  no  F^y*^"*?" 
Berachoth,  4.  4.    "  Few  words  are  to  be  used  in  prayer  before  God."— -BerocAoW  Bat^ 

*  Old  bottles  are  frequently  patched  and  mended  with  skin  and  pitch.  The  oMnn- 
fAoture  of  these  skin  bottles  is  very  simple.  The  animal  is  skinned  from  the  neck  by 
aimply  cutting  oflf  the  head  and  legs  and  then  drawing  the  skin  back,  without  making 
%ny  siit  in  the  belly   The  skin  in  this  state,  with  the  hair  on,  is  then  atoeped  in  tannin,  and 
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flUed  with  a  doooctton  of  bark  for  a  few  weekB.  ,  .  .  Thoy  are  then  aewn  up  at  tHi 
neok,  tbe  eatures  being  carefully  pitched.  They  are  then  exposed  to  the  boh,  on  the 
ground,  for  a  few  days,  coverod  with  a  strong  decoction  of  tannin  and  water  pumpod 
on  them  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  them  on  the  stretch  till  sofficiently  saturated.  Dry 
bottles  crack.  The  hair  on  the  skins  presorres  them  from  friction  in  traTelling.  .  . 
An  old  skin  is  not  aUo  to  boar  the  distention  of  new  wine  in  the  prooeas  off  fermentatiori, 
and  would  burst  with  it. — TristraaCa  Nat,  UisL  of  BibU^  93,  412.  I  hare  tfaroughoat 
adopted  the  correct  text,  which  raries  a  little  from  our  yersion,  though  not  so  as  at  all 
to  change  its  general  meaning. 
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*  Meyer,  !n  a  striking  passage  (Matt  TiiL  19)  shows  that  the  Rabbis  must  hare  imdei^ 
■tood  Daniel's  phrase — "  the  Son  of  Man  "—as  used  by  Jesus,  of  His  claim  to  be  the 
Measiah. 

^  Wtner  thinks  the  name  Zebedee  comes  from  the  district  Zebedani,  between  Baalbek 
and  Damascus  (ii.  IW),  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  notices  that  Zabdai  is  nearlj 
Identical  in  meaning  with  John,  as  if  the  father  had  glTon  his  son  a  name  more  in  faTour 
than  his  own,  and  yet  of  the  same  import. 

*  Hansrath,  in  Art,  **  Apostelj^in  ^iM  Lex.j  thinks  them  the  sons  of  the  same  Alpbjra^ 
who  is  also  known  in  the  Gospels  as  Gleophaii,  the  husband  of  Mary — apparently  the 
■Ister  of  our  Lord's  mother.— John  xix.  25.    Matt  xxviL  56.    Mark  xr.  40. 

*  Ewald  thinks  that  John,  and  of  course  his  brother  James,  were  related  to  the  priestlj 
race,  through  his  mother.  He  supposes  both  hor  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  hare 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Liovi,  and  quotes  tbe  tradition  in  Eusebius  that  John,  in  his  old  age, 
wore  the  w4ra\or  (potalon),  or  priestly  coronet. — Geschiditey  v.  246.  The  petalon  was  a 
gold  plate  fastened  on  the  brow  of  the  high  priest  with  a  purple-blue  cord.  It  bore  tbe 
words  in  Hebrew,  *^  Holy  to  Jehovah."  Ewald  thinks  that  its  use  was  open  to  all 
Levitos. — Ait*  895.  Hofmanriy  30.  The  sacerdotal  tondoncios  of  tbe  post-apoat-jlic  agd 
may  lutve  ijivented  this,  as  it  did  many  other  traditions.  Huthor  (Jacobus^  14)  treats  it 
M  of  no  value. 

*  ^Ushermen  with  the  easting  net"  (the  net  used  by  Peter  at  tiie  time  of  the 
miraenlous  draught),  at  the  present  day  work  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  thick 
woollen  skull-cap.  **  On  the  Egyptian  monuments,  aU  persons  catching  fish  and  water- 
fowl with  nets  are  depicted  naked.  The  onstom,  therefore,  appears  to  be  anoiont  and 
widespread.**— TVis/rom's  Nat,  ffisterv  of  Bible,  290. 

Dr.  Tristram  questions  whether  they  could  have  been  quite  naked  in  the  *more 
civilized  days  "  of  Peter,  "with  a  dense  population  on  the  shore."  But  this  admirable  and 
fiooomplished  writer  will  donbtloss  remember  that  at  the  Greek  games  inta^neod  by  Herod 
(Joe,  Ant,  XTi,  5.  1),  which  were  rery  popular  with  young  men,  in  spite  (tf  the  Rabbis, 
the  competitors  were  in  many  cases  quite  naked.  So  that  nudity  was  less  regarded,  even 
by  many  Jews,  then,  than  now,  doubtless  through  the  unirersal  presence  of  more  or  leK 
Greek  fe^ng. 

'  Simon  is  called  the  Ganaanite,  in  Matt.  z.  4,  and  Mark  iii.  18,  and  in  Lnke  t1  15 
SSelotes.  The  word  used  by  Matthew  is  VLoMorirns  (Cananites),  from  Heb.  >VP-  C^anna), 
Aram,  y^p,  (Kannftn)  zealous,  and  of  this,  Zelotes  (C^l^tt^T^s)  is  a  translation.  The  zealote 
in  later  yean,  possibly  eren  In  Christ's  day,  had  become  a  society  like  the  Italian  Car- 
bonari, or  the  German  Fehmgerichte  of  the  middle  ages,  striking  sooretly  at  alleged 
**  enemies  of  the  Law,"  at  the  order  of  their  superiors,  without  triaL 

For  the  Old  Testament  uses  of  t^p.  see  Duxtorf ,  2050.  The  zealots  took  their  name,  as 
bas  boon  said,  from  a  remembrance  of  the  words  of  the  dying  Mattathiaa,  the  father  of  the 
Maccabrran  heroes.  "  Now  hath  pride  and  oppression  gotten  strength,  and  it  is  a  time  of 
desolation  and  bitter  fury.  Now,  therefore,  my  sona,  bo  ]^e  zealots  for  the  Law,  and  give 
TOUT  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers. — 1  Mac.  iL  49,  50.  The  sentimeait  was 
iofty,  and  such  as  only  spirit!  of  a  noble  devotion  and  earnestness  would  grasp.  Tha 
vemembranco  of  Gideon  overooming  Midian  in  spite  of  its  hosts,  with  His  ohooen  thiVD 
hundred,  and  of  the  victories  against  similar  odds,  recorded  so  often  in  the  Old  Testa- 
inent,  and  in  the  History  of  the  Maccabees,  fired  Ihem  to  dare  even  the  awful  poKor  of 
Rome.  The  battle  was  the  Lord's,  not  man*8,  and  there  was  no  restraint  with  Him  to 
save  by  many  or  by  fow.  1  Sam.  xiv.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  15.  They  were  at  firat  called 
ChJUseans :  Galilee  being  their  favourite  ground  of  action,  from  the  facilitiee  it  off&rod 
for  gathering  and  keeping  together  their  guerilla  bands.  The  Galilsans  ware  more 
quick-blooded,  moreover,  than  their  southern  brethren,  and  were  always  bxava  aoididra 
iee  Jos.  BelL  Jud.  viL  la  L    Ant  xviu.  1.  6. 
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Jooephna  spoaks  with  the  bittemefls  of  a  renegade  of  the  little  bands  that  rose  from 
lime  to  time,  after  the  example  of  Jndas  the  Galilasan,  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear,  and  give  thorn  the  yictory  ovor  the  stranger.  He  calls  them  robbers  and 
traitors.  Josephus,  no  doubt,  lookod  on  our  Lord  and  His  followers  as  the  leader  and 
dupes  of  such  a  band,  and  classed  Him  and  them  in  the  samo  oategorj  of  "  traitors/*  Ac, 
else  he  would  have  spoken  more  of  HIol 

*  Mark  ix.  19.  la  the  Sinaitio,  Alexandrian,  and  Vatican  MSS.  the  words  are,  <*  H« 
flOiTrerath  unto  them  **  (the  disciples)  **  not  answered  him  " — ^the  father  of  the  child. 

^  Sepp  (Jerusalem  u.  d,  II,  Lcmdy  li.  120)  thinks  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  de- 
livered somowhore  in  ths  Decapolis  or  Perea.  Bunsen  decides  for  Karun  Hattin 
fntbeltcerky  ix.  313),  while  Do  Wette,  Meyer,  Robinson,  Fritzsche,  Keim,  and  others  think 
the  particiilar  hiil  impossible  to  identify. 

'  Hofmann  gives  examples  of  alphabetical  prayers,  each  petition  beginning  with  the 
letter  after  that  with  which  the  preceding  one  commenced  1 — Leben  Jesu^  fto.,  276. 
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*  Luke  (vi.  30 — i9)  gives  a  shorter  report  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  shall  notioe 
any  variations  of  importance.  The  best  MSS.  show  that  verses  8  and  4  of  St.  Matthew, 
ofaapter  v.,  should  be  transposed. — Iltrzog,  U.  183. 

^  It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  was  no  true  religion  in  the  world  before  Jesus,  or 
in  the  economy  Ho  came  to  supersede.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  spoken  with  no 
doubtful  voice  ro-tpocting  the  true  conditions  of  acceptance  with  God.  Even  the  un- 
canonical  literature  of  the  Jews  was  often  healthy  and  spiritual  in  its  tone.  **  If  ye  subdue 
your  own  understanding,  and  reform  your  hearts,"  said  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras 
(ziy.  84),  **  ye  shall  be  kept  alive,  and  after  death  ye  shall  find  mercy."  **  The  angels 
know,"  says  the  Book  of  Enocti,*  **  wliat  will  happen  to  the  spirits  of  the  humble  and  of  •  DUIiimiki^ 
those  who  mortify  their  flesh  and  receive  tho  reward  from  God,  and  of  those  who  were  Birh  Henoch 
evilly  used  by  the  wicked ;  who  loved  God,  not  gold  or  silver,  or  any  of  the  things  of  ^'  chapter, 
this  life,  but  gave  up  their  body  to  suffer ;  and  who,  through  life,  did  not  oraye  after 
earthly  food,  but  looked  on  themselves  as  a  passing  breath,  and  livod  accordingly,  and 
n  ere  often  proved  by  the  Lord,  but  their  spirits  were  found  pure,  to  praise  His  name. 
Ha  has,  therefore,  given  them  the  reward  for  this,  because  they  were  fo^ind  to  love  the 
etom&i  hoaven  more  than  life,  and  praised  Me  even  when  they  were  trodden  down  by 
evil  men,  and  had  to  listen  to  their  revilings  and  blasphemings."  Tbe  resemblance  and 
the  contrast  betwoen  this  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are  both  significant. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  abuses  which  have  sprung  from  words  apparently  so  clear  as 
those  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  Synod  of  Cordova  (a.d.  850—859)  had  to  pass  stem  laws 
Against  tho  custom  prevalent  among  the  monks  of  deliberately  infuriating  the  Mahom< 
medans  of  Spain  to  obtain  martyrdom  at  their  bands. — Herzog^  xix.  354. 

Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Rabbis  a  striking  passage  illustrative  of  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  ideas  of  purity  too  prevalent  among  tho  Pharisees.  <*  Gome  and  see,"  says 
R.  Simeon  Ben  Eleazar,  **  how  fto-  the  purity  of  Israel  extends  itself;  when  it  is  not  only 
appointed  that  a  clean  man  eat  not  with  an  unclean  woman,  but  that  a  Pharisee  who  haa 
A  shameful  disease  eat  not  with  a  ojmmon  person  who  has  it.'*— //ores  Heb,  ii.  99. 

•  **  Sixty- five  houses  in  Lady  Stanhopo*s  village  were  rented  and  filled  with  salt. 
These  houses  have  merely  earthen  floors,  and  the  salt  next  the  ground  in  a  few  years  ia 
entirely  spoiled.  I  saw  large  quantities  of  it  literally  thrown  into  tho  street,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men  and  beasts.** — Land  and  Book,  881. 

The  salt  of  this  counfrify  when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  becomes  insipid  and  useless. 
Prom  tho  mode  in  which  it  is  collected,  much  earth  and  other  impurities  are  necessarily 
collected  with  it. — Land  and  Book,  882. 

Maundrell  relates  that  he  visited  the  salt  district  near  Aleppo  and  broke  off  a  pieoo 
«f  rock-salt  which  had  quite  lost  is  savour,  though  further-in  the  salt  was  quite  strong. 
The  earth,  ^c,  with  which  the  salt  was  mixed,  had  caused  the  outer  layer  to  efHoresoe 
«nd  become  tastelesa. 

Josephus  records  that  the  salt  in  Herod's  magazines  having  once  become  spoiled,  ho 
•trowed  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple  with  it,  <*  that  it  might  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Ijeople.*' 

Presael  giyes  much  carious  infonnation  on  the  subject — Henog,  xiii.  846. 

«  "^Jotwr  titthr  The  jot,  the  Greek  iota,  is  the  Hebrew  letter  Tod  Q  the  smallest  In 
tbe  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  tittle  is  the  Kcpoia  (koraia)  lit — a  horn — ^the  least  part  of  any 
loiter  or  the  ornaments  added  by  the  Scribes  to  some  of  them.    Seven  letters  were  thus 
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do^ontod,  }^  3  T  9  O  y  0^*  Three  nBmll  points  wen  added  at  tfae  bead,  er  heads  d 
each  letter,  and  one  of  those  points  was  the  '*  tittle." 

Many  passages  occur  in  the  Talmnd  iUnstratiTe  of  the  snpentitions  reTorenee,  among 
the  Rabbis,  for  even  the  jots  and  tittles  of  the  Law.  Tba».  Once  on  a  time,  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  came  before  God,  and,  falling  prostrate  before  Him,  said,  "  0  Liord  ai 
tho  universe  I  in  me  hast  Thou  written  Thy  Law.  But  if  a  law  be  altered  in  any  part 
It  is  altered  in  aU.  Behold,  Solomon  is  attempting  to  root  out  Tod.**  (When  ha  took 
many  wires  he  was  said  to  have  at  the  same  time  taken  the  Yod,wfaich  marks  the  planly 
from  the  verse  Dout.  xvli.  17,  ^'  He  ^hall  not  multiply  wivefr— Q'*t$,  naabim — ^to  him- 
Holf.")  God,  ever  blessed,  answered;  "Solomon  and  a  thouRand  like  him  shall  perish,  iMt 
not  a  tittle  '*  (the  fragment  of  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  letters)  **  ahall  perish." 

In  the  same  way,  God  was  said  to  have  taken  the  Tod  which  waa  dropped  from  the 
Dame  Sarai  when  it  was  changed  into  Sarah,  and  put  it  in  the  name  of  Joshua^  It  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  woman's  name,  but  was  honoured  by  being  put  is  front  of  the 
man's,  when  Moaes  changed  the  name  of  Hoshea  to  Jehoshna,  or  Joshua — Z^^  changed 

into  ^^].  Kum.  xiii.  8 ;  E^  xvii.  9.  Thus  God,  rather  than  let  even  the  smallest 
letter  of  one  of  the  words  of  the  La^v  be  lost,  added  it  to  another  word.  See  Gf roroi's 
Jahrkundart  i.  235;  Meyer's  Matthaus,  U7;  Kitto's  CycloAl  6G3;  Lightfoots  An& 
HelK  ii.  101,  102;  Elsey's  AnnotalionSf  I  95. 

So  exact,  Indeed,  were  the  RabMa,  that  to  change  the  letter  n  (Cheth)  into  n  CH®)  ^^^w 
declared  to  be  '*to  destroy  the  world;**  and  the  same  undefined  ruin  is  said  to  be  in* 
volved  in  the  change  of  ^  (Oaph)  into  2  '^Beth)  or  of  *i  (Daleth)  into  "^  (Resh). 

Incidentally,  the  words  of  Christ  show  that  the  present  square-shaped  letters  were  in 
use  in  His  day. — Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  iL  145. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  (c.  6)  tells  us  that  all  the  Rabbinical  laws  are  copied  from  tlio 
books  of  heaven,  and  are  from  eternity.  The  whole  world,  says  the  Talmud,  is  not  as 
much  worth  as  one  word  of  the  Law. — iiepPf  iv.  115. 

•  **  The  Iaw  "  included  the  Ave  Books  of  Moses.  «*  The  Prophets  **  wore  divided  into 
A  "  first  **  and  **  last  **  seotioo,  whioii,  however,  were  joined  as  a  whole.  The  first  part 
included  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kin<;s ;  tiie  second  part,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  the  minor  prophets.  It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inferior  Talue  set  on 
**The  Prophets  **  that  thoy  were  never  read  entirely ;  only  Bolaoted  lessons  were  naed. — 
BiOel  Ux.  Art.  *«  Bibd,**  6y  Reuss. 

'  On  each  Monday  and  Thursday  three  sections  of  tho  Law  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  on  each  feast  or  fast  day,  five ;  on  Sabbath  morning,  seven ;  on  Sabbath  aftei^ 
uoon,  three ;  while  in  the  week  only  one  section  of  the  Prophets  was  read. — PresaeL 

«  Thn  local  courts  could  put  to  death  by  the  sword ;  the  Sanhedrim  could  put  to  death 
hy  stonincT  also,  but  only  with  permission  of  the  Roman  authorittes. — Sc/ivrer,  403,  404; 
£lsey,  i.  102. 

^  For  the  meaning  of  Rnca,  see  Tholaok's  BerypmUgt^  175.    Lightfoot,  ii  118L 
One  of  the  middle-age  Rabbinical  books — "  Sohar   — ^has  adopted  the  words  ot  Jeans. 
It  says,  **  He  who  calls  his  neighbour  Raca  shall  be  thrust  into  helL** — Keim,  it  250. 

Gehenna  is  tho  word  here  translated  ^^  hell^fire."  It  was  originally  Gc  benS  Hinnom, 
the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  under  the  south  walla  of  Jerusalem.  Children  were 
burned  alive  there  to  Moloch  till  tho  days  of  Eling  Josiah,  2  Kings  xziiL  10.  The 
bowlings  of  the  infants  and  the  foul  idolatry  made  it  the  symbol  of  hell,  and  this  waa 
strengthened  by  its  being  afterwards  used  as  the  place  where  the  refuse  of  the  Templo 
sacrifices  was  burned  up  continually  in  a  fire  that  was  never  quenched. — SrAtcner,  596; 
iJqhtfooU  ii  109;  /W}«r,  53;  Ilersog,  ir.  710;  Godwyn,  143;  Das  Buck  Henoek, 
829.  151. 

*  Raca  often  ooours  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  worthleoa  person  In  a  li^t 
and  frivolous  sense. — Buxtor/y  2254.  ^*  It  is  a  word  used  by  one  that  de^iisee  another 
with  the  utmost  scorn." — Lightfoot,  ii.  109. 

The  Rabbis  had  many  refinements  respecting  homicide^  Thus,  '*  He  is  a  manalayer, 
whosoover  shall  strike  his  neighbour  with  a  stone  or  iron,  or  thrust  him  into  the  water 
or  fir 0,  whence  he  cannot  como  out,  so  that  he  die.  He  is  guilty.  But  if  he  thrust 
Another  into  the  water  or  fire,  whence  he  might  come  out,  if  he  die,  he  is  guiltlass.'-** 
SanJied.  ix.  I ;  Harm  Ileb,  ii.  110.  Agai^i,  **  Wnosoever  shall  slay  his  neighbour  with  bis 
own  hand,  behold,  such  a  ono  is  to  bo  put  to  doath  by  tho  Sanhedrim.  But  he  that  hires 
anothor  by  a  reward,  to  kill  his  neighbour,  or  who  sends  his  servants  and  they  kill  him, 
or  he  that  thrusts  him  violontly  upon  a  lien  or  some  other  beast,  and  be  kiU  him,  is  a 
sheddor  of  blood,  and  is  liable  to  death  Ly  the  hand  of  God,  but  he  is  not  to  be  punished 
with  death  by  the  Sanhedrim.'*-->i^a/iy/oniaii  G&tterain  Hot,  litb,  iii  111. 

*'  Fool"  (j»Mp6s)  moros — is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  one  as  wicked  and  lost  It  was 
equivalent  to  imprecating  damnation  on  one.-^Z/or.  lieb^  ii  1 12.    Buxtorf  (744)  quotei 
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from  the  Talmud  that  he  who  calla  his  hrother  a  Blare  is  to  be  exeommnTiioated ;  he  who 
sails  him  **  a  bastard  *'  is  to  be  beaten  with  forty  stripes,  and  he  who  oaUs  him  '*a  wicked 
person  "  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  he  has.— Also  Hor»  Heb,  ii  112. 


^  "Gift "is  the  word  Oorban,  Mark  viL  11;  Matt  xxviL  6.  No  interrnption  of 
o£Fering  was  parmitted,  especially  before  the  libation  &ftor  the  sacrifice. — SchSUgen,  8& 
Passages  somewhat  similar  to  our  Lord^s  are  found  in  the  Talmud.  Thus,  "^  He  that 
oITers  an  oblation,  not  restoring  what  he  has  unjustly  taken  away,  does  not  do  that  which 
is  his  duty.  The  day  of  expiation  atones  for  what  a  man  has  committed  against  Gk>d, 
but  not  for  what  he  has  done  against  his  neighbour,  imtil  he  has  been  reconciled  with  him." 
ffjr.  Hi^.  y.  113;  Sch6tt,f  63.  But  such  expressions  are  rare  and  had  little  weight| 
ft>c9oause  with  the  Rabbis  the  formal  ofiPering  cohered  everything,  apart  from  the  state  oC 
heart  Indeed,  there  is  no  real  parallel  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  for  the  very  idea  of  an 
Interruption  in  a  sacrifice  was  a  horror  to  the  Jew. — Keim,  ii.  251.  Lightfoot  notices, 
moreov<^r  that  the  reference  is  almost  always  to  pecuniary  matters.  The  Idea  of  recon- 
ciliation from  a  charitable  and  brotherly  heart,  or  from  any  other  feeling  than  a  formal 
self-Justification  bofore  God,  is  not  thought  of. 

Jesus  lays  stress  on  the  reconciliation  from  an  humble,  loving,  penitent  heart  being 
made  for  any  offence  whatever.     Ti — "any  whatever." 

>  The  Rabbis  have  somewhat  similar  expressions,  but  they  are  too  gross  to  be  copied. 
To  look  upon  a  woman's  heel,  or  her  little  finger,  was  denounced  as  not  less  guilty  tlian 
open  impurity.  But  there  is  the  immense  ££ference  between  Jesus  and  these  purista 
that  while  they  condemn  what  is  perfectly  innocent,  attaching  guilt  even  to  letting  the 
eyes  meet  the  form  of  a  woman,  our  Saviour  only  condemns  the  looking  with  evil 
thoughts.  The  Rabbis  walked  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  lest  they  should  see  a  woman. 
Christ  speaks  with  her  of  Samaria,  and  has  women  minister  to  Him  throughout  His  whole 
public  life.  How  utterly  impure  the  affected  purity  which  needs  to  be  blind  not  to  ofifend, 
and  makes  nothing  of  the  eye  of  the  mind,  if  only  the  outward  sight  be  clean  I  An 
extract  may  bo  of  use.  '*  Rabbi  Gedal  and  R.  Johanan  were  wont  to  sit  where  the  women 
bathed  naked,  and,  when  spoken  to,  R.  Johanan  replied,  *  I  am  the  seed  of  Joseph,  over 
whom  evil  passions  have  no  power.' " — Hor,  Heb.  ii.  118 ;  Buxtorf,  1475 ;  also,  1 13. 

■  Dent  xxiv.  1.    See  Hor,  Heb,  11  122;  Eolm,  ii.  253. 

■  Jesus  does  not  prohibit  an  oath  under  all  circumstances,  for  He  Himself  did  not 
shrink  from  the  most  solemn  public  oath  (Matt  xxvi.  63).  The  oaths  He  condemns  are 
tho  light  and  thoughtless  words  of  the  streets  and  the  markets,  or  of  ordinary  life.  The 
eaily  Waldensos,  like  the  Friends  of  this  day,  would  take  no  oaths,  resting  their  objection 
fin  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  place. — Herzog,  xviii.  508. 

To  swear  by  heaven  as  equivalent  to  swearing  by  God,  whose  name  they  dared  not 
nse,  was  very  oommonw — Buxtorfy  2441. 

•  It  was  the  same  In  ancient  Rome.  For  personal  injury  or  damage  to  property,  tho 
injured  person  could,  in  lighter  cases,  demand  an  indefinite  compensation;  if,  however, 
a  member  of  the  body  were  lost,  the  maimed  person  could  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. — MommserCs  RSin,  i.  153. 

p  The  znz,  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius,  which  was  nominally  equal 
to  7i^d.  of  our  money,  but  from  the  different  value  of  money  then  may  have  been  worth 
forty  penoe  of  onr  coin. 

One  himdred  znzees  would  thus  be  aotaally  worth  nearly  £3. — Hor.  Heb,  iL  117; 
TUchmdorf^  xlvL 

«  Buxtorf  quotes  a  Rabbinical  proverb.  '<If  your  comrade  call  yon  an  ass,  put  an  ass'a 
saddlo  on  you ;"  bear  slander  or  wrongs,  lest  by  more  strife  there  come  more  trouble. 
Bat  this  is  very  far  from  the  meekness  prompted  by  love  that  seeks  to  win  the  evU-doer 
to  repentance  for  his  own  sake. 

'  *<  Goat,"  x<^^  ^chiton),  generally  understood  of  the  tunic,  or  inner  garment,  worn  nead 
the  akin,  mostly  with  sloevea,  and  reaching  usually  to  the  knees,  rarely  to  the  ankles.-^ 
Diet,  of  Ant,  <*  Tunica."  Cloak,  lijuirtov  (himation),  generally  understood  of  the  outer  gar- 
ment, the  mantle  or  pallium,  and  as  different  from  the  x^'^^'^f  ^"^^  worn  over  it  Dr. 
Thomson  {Land  and  Booky  118)  thinks  the  coat  was  the  tuUahy  an  outer  jacket^  now 
wum  in  Palestine. 

Liightfoot,  however,  says  that  the  chiton  was  the  tallith,  quoting  the  Talmud  in  proof. 
Iffi  this  upper  garment,  or  oloak,  were  woven  the  sacrod  fringes  which  were  to  put  tho 
nearer  in  mind  of  the  Law.    It  was  thus  a  dishonour  as  well  as  loss  to  take  this. 

**  Press  thee."  The  word  is  Ayyopcvcw  (angarouo).  It  is  a  Persian  word  derived  from 
the  letter  furnished  by  authority,  which  empowers  the  holder  to  press  into  his  servloo 
persons,  oonveyanees,  and  beasts,  for  a  journey,  &c.  The  word  is  tiansUted  <* compel" 
in  Mark  xv.  21.    See  Buxtorf,  132. 

Ghardin,  in  his  travels,  gives  a  different  etymology  of  the  word.  He  says  it  oomof 
from  h  wgoTy  '*  a  dagger  "  worn  by  Persian  conriers  as  a  mark  of  authority.-^lL  242, 
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Wboro  bodfly  bnrt  was  dooe,  the  RabbU  bad  Mtablished  fiye  differant  fines.  Fa 
wuuminff,  if  tbo  person  were  znaimod  ;  for  pain,  for  the  cw^  for  the  rqxroaek  brou&rbt  <m 
tbo  ■uiTorer  b/  tbo  indignity,  and  i6r  the  time  lott  daring  oonTalesceneewllor.  Htik  ii 
3S9 


OHAPTBB     XXXYIL 

*  Banr  baa  a  splendid  essay  on  the  preparation  of  the  world,  Jewish  and  Heatheu,  fol 
Qhrist,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gesehichu  d.  ChrisiUehen  Kirche, 

*  Some  hare  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  special  toacliing  of  Jesns  to  the  lessons  ot 
the  Rabbis,  but  if  the  proofs  I  ha  to  already  givon  be  not  enough,  let  me  quote  the  words 
of  a  man  of  genius  than  whom  no  one  was  more  entitled  to  speak,  by  bis  very  antagonism 
to  much  that  is  accepted  by  the  Christian  world  at  large — ^Dr.  Ferdinand  Christian  Bear 
^  If  one  considers  the  development  of  Christianity,**  says  he,  **  its  whole  hiatorical  sig- 
nificance hangs  only  on  the   character  of  its  founder.     How   soon  would  all  that 
Christianity  has  taught  of  true  and  impressive,  hare  been  relegated  to  the  roll  of  long- 
forgotten  sayings  of  tbe  noble  friends  of  man,  and  the  thoughtful  minds  of  antiqaity,  if 
its  doctrines  had  not  become  words  of  eternal  life  in  the  month  of  its  fonndier  ?  ** — 
Geachiehte,  86.    Hermann  Weiss  {iyuiuUwigkeit  Jexu,  Horzog,  zxL  205)  well  saya,  that 
^  the  attempt  to  invalidate  th(«  divine  originslity  and  perfection  of  Christ  and  of  Chri»> 
tianity,  by  quoting  Jewish  or  Heathen  moral  utterances  as  already  containing  the  esaonoe 
of  the  doctrine  of  Jesns,  has  now  fairly  died  ont.*    It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  tiie 
interminable  dust-heaps  of  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  Babylonian  ^one,  including  tiie 
Rabbinical  oommentarios  on  it,  fill  twenty-four  volumes  folio  (Vienna,  1682)  did  not 
contain  some  stray  pearls.    Among  the  many  Rabbis  of  aucoessive  centuries,  whose 
sayings  are  reported  in  it,  or  whose  expositions  are  appended  to  it,  there  was  hare  and 
there  a  man  of  genius,  or  of  pure  and  lofty  aspii-ations  who  has  left  traces  of  hie  finer 
or  more  religious  natniti  in  sayings  well  worthy  preaerration.    Such  is  the  sentence, 
**  Number  thyself  among  the  oppressetl  ;  not  among  the  oppressors:  hoar  reproach  and 
answer  not  again :  do  ull  from  love  to  God,  and  rojoico  in  tiibulnti'^n.'' — So^^af-lxxxriiL 
6.    Bess^  ItoiH,  u.  JeruM  137.    This  also  is  fine—**  The  Thoi*a  (Law)  has  grown  to  be  a 
wide  sea,  but  it  will  some  day  shrink  into  this  one  command—*'  Walk  before  God  and  be 
holy.*' — lierzofff  xii.  487.      But  glimpses  of  profound  metaphysics,  stray  parables  of 
real  beauty,  and  occasional  sentiments  of  true  spiritual  breadth  and  eloTation  are  only 
the  rare  grains  of  wheat  in  mountains  of  chaff.     There  has  boon  of  late  a  tendency  to 
exalt  the  Talmud  at  the  expense  of  the  Now  Testament,  but  let  any  one  take  np  a 
translation  of  any  part  of  it,  or  even  turn  to  the  illustrations  of  different  laws  I  haTo 
drawn  from  it  (cbap.  xvii.),  and  the  exaggeration  of  such  an  estimate  will  at  once  be 
scon.    The  Talmud  is  divided  into  six  groat  sections,  and  of  these,  the  first — The  Seder 
Scraim  (Laws  of  seods) — take  up  ono  folio ;  the  second.  The  Laws  of  the  Feasta,  throe 
folios;  The  Laws  of  Women,  two  folios;  The  Laws  of  Inquiries,  three  folios;  The  Lawn 
of  Consecrations  (treating  of  sacriHces),  two  folios ;  and  the  Seder  Taharoth,  or  Purifica- 
tions, ono  folio.    Each  Seder  is  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  Massiehthoth  or 
treatises  ;  those  again  into  Pornkim  or  chapters,  and  every  chapter  into  more  or  fewer 
Mischnaioth  or  **  Teachings  ** — the  so-called  **  Traditions  of  tbe  Elders  **  mentioned  in  the 
Kew  Tostament.    In  all,  there  are  seventy  treatises,  in  525  chapters  and  4,187  seeiions, 
or  '*  Traditions  of  tbe  Elders.**    The  contents  of  one  treatise  may  be  given  as  a  sample 
of  the  whole.    Let  it  bo  the  fourth  of  the  Seder  Taharotli.    It  treats  of  the  '*  wator  of 
sprinkling,*'  and  is  called  **  The  Cow.**    The  water  was  made  of  the  ashes  of  a  red  cow 
iind  flowing  wator,  and  was  used  for  the  purification  of  men  and  things  that  had  been 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  a  dead  body.    The  contents  are  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 
Of  these,  the  1st,  which  is  divided  into  four  **  Teachings  **  or  sections,  treats  of  the  age 
Of  the  red  cow,  of  that  of  the  young  cow,  in  Dent  21, 'and  of  that  of  other  animals  for  saeri- 
fiee.    The  2nd  in  four  sections.    How  to  decide  if  they  aro  fit  or  unfit.    Tbe  Srd,  in 
eleven  soctions.    Of  the  separation  of  the  priest  who  is  to  kill  the  red  oow ;  oi  the 
leading  it  outside  the  camp  (or  city),  the  aluughtering,  and  the  burning  it,  and  of 
the  gathering  up  of  its  ashes.    The  4th  in  four  sections.     Posidble  ways  in  which 
▼ictims  may  be  made  unfit.    The  5th  in  nine  sections.    Of  the  Teasels  to  be  naed  for 
the  water  of  sprinkling.    The  6th  in  five  sections.    Of  the  cases  in  which  the  ashes  or 
the  water  mixed  with  them  are  unfit.    The  7th  in  twelve  seotlonai    How  the  act  (ef 
preparing  the  wator  of  sprinkling)  must  not  bo  interrupted.    The  8th  in  eloTon  seetioe  & 
Of  the  keeping  of  the  water  of  sprinkling ;  of  sea-water  and  other  kinds  of  water  in 
relation  to  the  wator  of  sprinkling.    Tho  9th  in  nine  sections.    Continuation  of  the  sasta 
The  10th  in  six  sections.    How  clean  men  and  Teasels  may  beeome  unclean  ^in  eonneotion 
'«rith  the  sprinkling).    The  Ilth  in  nine  sections.    Of  the  hyssop  to  be  need  in  sprinkling. 
The  I2th  in  eleven  seotioos.  Of  the  persons  who  may  be  sprinkled. — Bretsd,  Tkahmid, 
Utnog^  XT.  687. 
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Dr.  Ligbtfoot's  opinion  of  the  Talmud,  waa  tbAt  of  a  man  fitted  beyond  moat  by  a 
iifo-long  study  of  it,  and  by  bis  oandour  and  integrity.  Ho  thus  espressos  it : — **  The 
ttlmost  onconquorable  difficulty  of  the  style,  tho  frightful  roughness  of  the  language, 
and  the  amazing  emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  mattors  handled,  do  torture,  vex,  and 
tire  beyond  measure,  him  who  reads  these  Tolnmea.  They  eyory where  abound  in  trifles 
in  that  manner,  as  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read ;  with  obscurities  and  difficultias, 
AS  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  understood ;  so  that  the  reader  has  noed  of  pationoe  all 
sUnpT,  to  enable  him  to  boar  both  trifling  in  sense  and  roughness  in  expression/* — JJttL 
o/  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matthew, 

*  Anrolins  and  Trajan  were  Spaniards,  and  Hadrian  was  of  Spanish  descent.  Sevei-ua 
was  an  African.    Senooa  and  Martial  were  Spaniards. 

*  Authorities  on  this  whole  subject— Hansrath,  i.  853 — 357.  Meyer's  Mattkdus,  158L 
Hess.  Rom,  137.  Koim,  ii.  61,  97,  257.  BiUL  Lex.  iv.  163 ;  t.  82.  Heraog,  xxi.  20d, 
652.  Derenbourg,  220.  138.  Keim's  C/irts/vs,  89.  Hiliel  und  Jesus,  29.  £coe  Homo^ 
ehap^  ziL    filsey,  i  116,  &o.  &e. 

*  There  is  a  fine  sentence — a  poarl  in  the  vast  dust-heaps  of  the  Talmud — "  The 
Thora  (Law),  has  bocome  a  great  sea,  but  it  will  bo  brought  back  some  day  to  tliis  one 
point — walk  before  God  and  be  holy." — ^**  Rabbinismus  "  Ay  Pressed  Herzog,  xii.  487. 

*  The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  Matthew  was,  doubtless,  "RT-f — ^Tsedakah, 
rightoousnesB. 

<  So  in  the  Vatican  and  Slnaitie  MSS. 

*  The  names  of  large  givers  to  the  poor  were  called  out  in  the  synagogues. — Sej^,  ii, 
BSO.  r 

*  The  corruption  of  the  day  had  forgotten  the  merit  attached  to  secrecy  even  by  the 
Elabbia,  Godly  Jews  were  not  wanting  who  dropped  their  alms  into  the  famed  *^  treasury 
of  the  silent  *'  in  the  Temple,  and  a  Rabbi  had  taught  that  **^  He  that  doeth  his  alms  in 
secret  is  greater  than  Moses  himself." — Hor.  Heb,  iL  141.  K.  Jannsus,  seeing  some 
one  give  alms  publicly,  said  to  him,  ''*  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  had  not 

given  them.** — Buxiorf^  1891.    Another  proverb  was — ^^^  Charity  is  the  salt  of  riches." 

• 

*  Lightfoot  gives  illustrations  of  the  **  babbling  **  of  Roman  prayers.  Thus — Antoninus 
the  pious,  the  gods  keep  thee.  Antoninus  the  merciful,  the  gods  keep  thee.  Anton inua 
the  merciful,  the  gods  keep  thee,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  priests  of  Baal  **  called  on  the  name  of  Daal  from 
morning  to  noon,  saying,  **  0  Baal,  hear  us  V  Some  phrases  are  repeated  thirty  time»  in 
Mahommedan  prayers. — Land  and  Book^  26.  1  Kings  zviii.  26.  ^'La  illalu  illah  allah, 
waa  repeated  over  and  over." — Sepp,  ii.  328.  The  Ephesians  (Acts  xix.  34)  repeated 
^  Great  is  Diana,"  for  two  hours.  The  repetition  condemned  was  *<  deorum  anres  con- 
tnndere  *'  to  stwn  the  ears  of  the  gods,  as  if  they  could  not  or  would  not  hear,  **  nisi  idem 
diotum  sit  centies,"  unless  the  same  thing  were  repeated  a  hundred  timoa.  The  Hindoos 
repeat  the  name  of  Ram,  over  and  over  thousands  of  times.  In  Rome,  no  priest  or 
magistrate  could  pray  for  the  people  except  in  the  very  words  of  prescribed  forms. 
Some  one  always  stood  by  to  watch  that  no  word  was  omitted  or  added,  and  that  thero 
was  no  interruption,  that  the  prayer  might  not  lose  its  effect.  Among  the  Jews,  the  exaot 
time  for  each  prayer  was  rigidly  fixed.----»ScAi<rer,  605.    Sepp,  ii.  328. 

*  It  is  always  pleasant  to  note  parallels  between  the  words  of  Jesus  and  those  of  tho 
Rabbis,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  latter  are  original  There  was  no 
written  collection  of  Rabbinical  literature  for  at  least  500  years  after  Christ.  Indeed, 
it  was  thought  a  religious  offence  to  oommit  any  examples  to  writing.  Moreover, 
the  earliest  attempt  to  gather  any  body  of  tradition  together,  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  died  about  a.d.  220. 
Jost,  ii.  120.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  tell  how  much  in  the  Rabbis  that  harmonized 
more  or  less  with  the  sayings  of  Jesus  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Christian 
souroos.  Yet,  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  why  should  not  gracious  souls,  here  and 
there,  have  expressed  themselves  graciously?  Gfrorer,  who  took  special  pains  to  search 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Talmud,  found  that  it  could  not  be  traced  in  any  measure 
to  older  Jewish  sources.  Parallels  may  be  found  to  detached  phrases,  but  one  need  onlv 
look  at  the  illustrations  in  Lightfoot,  to  see  how  entirely  independent  our  Lords 
Qkteronce  was  of  anything  afloat  in  the  minds  of  the  nation. 

The  following  are  the  closest  analogies  in  Rabbinical  expressions  to  those  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer:— *»  Tho  necessities  of  Thy  people  Israel  are  many;  may  it  be  Thy  holy 
pleasure  to  give  each  what  is  needed  for  his  support," — Bah.  Berach,  f.  29.  2. 

"For  Thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  my  sin.    Forgive  all  my  sin." — Targ.  Ps, 

KXV.  11. 

The  day  of  expiation  does  not  bring  forgiveness  unless  thou  makest  peaee  wim  tliy 
neighbour. — Joma,  f .  85.  2. 
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Rabbi  Jadah  wag  wont  to  pray,  ^Ifay  it  be  Thy  holy  pleasure  to  deliver  m  frara  &« 
froward  and  from  frowardness,  from  the  evil  man,  from  the  eril  oompanion,  from  tiie 
evil  neighboar,  from  Satan  the  deetroyer,  from  the  hard  Jndge  and  from  the  baid 
adrersary." — Berac  f.  IS.  2. 

**  Our  Father  who  art  In  heaTon^  deal  to  with  na  as  Thou  hast  promieed  by  tiie 
propfaeta.** 

One  of  the  ■3rnago^e  prayers,  of  uncertain  ai^e,  howerer,  begins,  *  May  Thy  great 
name  be  magnified  and  sanctified  in  tlie  world,  and  may  He  make  IHs  kingdoas 
reign. 

^  The  wants  of  Thy  people  Israel  are  great  and  their  knowledge  small,  so  fbat  they 
know  not  how  to  disclose  their  necessities ;  let  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to  giro  to  eyery 
man  what  snfficeth  for  good.  He  who  made  the  day  prepares  also  the  food  that  man 
needs  for  it.— A'eim,  it  278.  Nork,  43.  Li^ht/oot,  ii.  160.  &pp,  iii.  203L  Dmba,  G8. 
Jad  BandwerL  Leben,  22. 

"  The  doxology  in  Luke,  and  in  Matthew  is  wanting  in  the  early  Fathers  and 
Chief  MSa 

*  In  1  Chron.  ii.  24,  It.  5,  there  is  a  name  Ashur ;  presumably,  as  fiuxtorf  thinks,  of 
one  who  had  made  his  face  black  and  haggard  by  extreme  fasting  (234).  Chroniclea 
bolong  to  the  post-exile  period.  The  care  of  the  hair  and  beard  was  a  matter  of  great 
importanoe  amongst  the  Jews.  Not  to  dress  and  anoint  them  was  the  sign  of  the 
extremest  sorrow. — Hertog^  xiii.  821,  xvi.  821. 

*  Monebazus,  the  friend  of  Izates,  Prince  of  Adiabene  on  the  Tigris,  a  conTort,  with 
his  prince,  to  Judaism,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  figures  largely  in  the 
Talmud.  After  wild  exaggoration  of  his  wealth,  tte  narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  bis 
brothers  and  friends  came  to  him  and  said,  '*  Thy  fathers  gathered  treasurea  and  added 
to  the  treasures  of  their  fsthon,  but  thou  scatterest  them."  He  answered  them,  *'  My 
fathers  had  their  treasures  below  (that  is,  says  the  Jems.  Talmud,  in  the  earth) ;  f, 
aboTO  (that  is,  in  heayen) ;  my  fathers  had  their  treasures  where  the  hands  (of  men) 
may  lay  hold  of  them,  I,  whore  no  hand  can  do  so.  My  fathoRi  treasures  that  yield  no 
fmit,  but  I  collect  what  gives  fruit.  ^ly  fathers  stored  away  mammon,  I,  treasures  of 
the  soul  J  my  fathers  did  it  for  others,  I,  for  myselt  My  fathers  gather^  them  for  the 
world,  1,  for  the  world  to  come.** — Uuxtorf,  1224. 

For  a  fino  account  of  Izates  and  Monobazus  and  of  Queen  Helena^  mother  of  Izaiea^ 
ceo  Renan's  ApCtrts,  256  £f. 

The  Rabbis  held  the  very  commendable  opinion,  though  they  were  far  from  always 
carrying  it  out,  that  to  marry  for  money  was  sure  to  bring  the  displeaaure  of  God  on  a 
family.— j^uxtor/;  148. 

p  Buxtorf,  Lix.  Thai  1217  l^ev  (Mamon).  Wealth— riches.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  haye  "mammon."  The  Talmud  says  well,  *  The  salt  of  riohes  (mammon)  ia  alm»> 
giving." 

Mammon  was  a  Syrian  idol — ^the  God  of  Riches^like  the  Greek  Flutoa. —  Vrnkimyr^ 
to  Herzog^  viii.  775.     The  Ioto  of  money  is  thus  personified  in  the  text. 
Milton  says  of  Mammon : — 

"«  The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  hearen ;  for  even  in  hearen  his  looks  and  thonghta 
Were  always  downwards  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  ylsion  beatlfia"— PorekftM  Xosf,  i.  67& 

«  In  the  Talmud  we  find  the  following : — **  Hast  thou  seen  a  bird,  or  a  beast  of  the  wood 
fisAt  got  its  living  by  toil  ?  God  feeds  it  with  its  labour,  and  yet  it  is  made  only  to  aerre 
man.  Does  it  then  become  man,  who  knows  his  bighor  calling — ^to  serve  God — to  be  the 
ooly  creature  who  oares  for  his  bodily  wants?  "—At cfdbucA.  iv.  14. 

'  Dry  weeds  and  grass  are  used  in  Palestine  as  fuel. — Land  and  Book,  84L. 

•  He  who  has  what  he  needs  for  to-day,  and  says,  «  What  shall  1  eat  to-morrow?"  has 
uot  faith.    Uo  who  creates  the  day,  creates  the  food  for  it.— TaZmveC  in  Buxtor/^  2017 

•  This  was  a  Jewish  proverb.    See  Buxtorf  2080,  n<fr,  lith,  ii.  158. 

■  <<  The  masterloss  dogs  are  countless,  as  thoy  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  in 
Eabtem  towns.  They  are  hateful-looking,  yellow  beasts,  with  sharp  muxalea.  The 
prophet  Tividly  describes  their  mode  of  lifo  by  day,  as  I  often  noticed  it :— *They  are  dumb, 
they  do  not  bark,  thoy  dream,  and  lie  about  and  like  to  sloep/  I&aL  I tI.  10.  After  sunset, 
however,  thoy  aro  active  enough,  and  swarm  through  the  streets,  breaking  the  quiet  of 
the  night  with  thoir  dissonant  noise.  At  the  same  time  thi'y  act  like  sanitary  police. 
Whatever  is  unclean,  useless,  or  unholy  according  to  Jewish  (or  Eastern)  ideas,  is  throws 
out  en  the  streets.  (The  heads  and  offal  of  animalSy  for  example^  The  dogs  eom«  and 
eat  all  this  up."— ^Wrer's  PalaSMtina^  Si. 
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ETery  Orientnl  city  and  village  abounds  with  troops  of  hungry  and  half-savage  dogs, 
which  own  allegiance  to  the  place  rather  than  to  persons,  and  wander  about  the  streets 
and  fields,  howling  dismally  at  night,  and  devouring  even  the  dead  bodies  of  men  when 
they  can  reach  them.  Ps.  lix.  U,  15  ;  1  Kinsfa  xxi.  19,  28,  24;  Pb.  xxiL  16;  Phil.  iil. 
8 ;  Eey.  xxii.  16.— 2mfrani'»  Nat,  Hist.  ofBibk^  79. 

Swine  and  dogs  were  the  ideal  of  uncleannesa.  Swine  were  eaten  and  even  offered 
In  sacrifice  by  the  Oanaanites,  and  though  the  Jews,  themselves,  did  Dot  keep  swine, 
they  were  largely  kept  by  others  for  the  heathen  market.  The  population  of  Galilee, 
sad  of  the  districts  beyond  Jordan,  were  largely  foreign  and  heathen,  and  created  a 
demand  for  the  flesh  of  swine.  The  herds,  fed  on  the  hills  and  wastes,  seem  often  to 
hfive  become  half  wild,  like  pigs  fed  in  the  Bish  In  Canada. 

■  An  incidental  allusion  like  this  shows  that  bread  and  fish  were  the  staples  of  food  in 
Ualileei    Near  the  lake  fish  was,  in  fact,  the  flesh  used  by  the  community  generally. 

There  is  an  ancient  Qreek  proverb — to  give  a  scorpion  for  a  porch — ^which  may  have 
been  current  in  Palestine,  Id  our  Lord's  day. 

Scorpions  are  so  common  in  Palestine,  that  ever7  stone,  however  small,  must  be 
iDrned  over  before  a  tent  is  pitched,  to  guard  against  their  presence. 

'  Philo's  words  are — &  tit  iraOciv  9X^aipu  fi^  iroitTr  aMy, — Euseb.  Prosp.  Ev»  viii.  ?• 
6.     The  date  of  Tobit,  according  to  Ewald,  is  &o.  383. 

*  The  charactoris^e  of  these  men  is  an  impure,  but  often  sealot-Hke  heroism  of  faith, 
which  nlade  thera  capable  of  outward  miracles,  but  remained  without  influence  on  their 
inner  spiritual  life,  as  Paul  describes,  1  Cor.  xiiL  2.  Men  of  the  same  class  are  found  at 
all  times,  especially  those  of  unusual  religious  excitement. — Meyer,  Matthaua  in  loc» 
S6«  also  De  VYette  in  loc 

«•  I  have  united  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  vlL  24—27,  and  Luke  vi.  47—49. 
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^  Vf^eseler  (Herzog,  xxi.  546}  supports  Purim ;  so,  also,  do  Olshausen,  Farrar,  ana 
cthersw  Sepp,  Andrews,  Lightfoot,  and  many  more  favour  the  Passover ;  Neandor  and 
Kwald  (V.  370)  iho  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  while  Vaihinger  thinks  he  can  prove  it  to  have 
boen  Pentecost. — Herzogy  xl.  483.  It  is  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  rival 
arguments.  The  article  is  wanting  in  the  received  text,  so  that,  as  it  stands,  tbe  woi*ds 
ure  <*  a  feast  of  the  Jews.'*  Had  it  been  *'  the  feast,**  it  would  have  meant  the  Passover. — 
Winer ,  118.  Tischendorf  inserted  the  article  in  bis  second  edition,  but  not  in  hia 
fleventh,  and  yet  Davidson  has  adopted  it  in  his  English  version  of  Ti8cbcDdorf*s  latest 
text  (New  Test.,  1875).  The  Sinoitic  MS.  has  it,  and  there  are  many  other  MSSL  iu 
its  favour. 

Hofmann  (£jhen  JetUy  356)  states  the  reasons  for  its  rejection  very  forcibly. 

^  The  cisterns  hewn  out  in  the  rock  of  the  Temple  Hill,  under  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  held  ten  millions  of  gallons.  One  alone  would  contain  2,000,000  gallons.  Tbe 
mcrifices  entailed  endless  cloansings,  to  remove  the  blood,  &c.,  of  countless  slaughtered 
animals. — Jiteeovery  of  Jerusalem,  17. 

•  Arnold  (Herzog,  ii.  117)  derives  Bethosda  from  the  Aram.  ^TJ^ri  n"5i  (Beth  Hesda) — 
**  The  house  of  morcy.**  He  idontlfios  it  apparently  wrongly  with  the  Birket  Israel,  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  tho  Temple  enclosure.  That  pool  is  SCO  English  feet  long,  180 
broad,  and  75  to  80  deep.  At  the  south-west  two  huge  vaults  have  been  found  hewn  130 
feet  down  into  the  rock. 

Sepp  gives  other  derivations,  iv.  38.  See  also  Ewald,  v.  370.  The  Sinaitio  Ma 
reads  Betbzatha,  which  is  very  like  Bezetha,  "the  new  town**  in  whicb  the  **twiu 
pools'*  stood.    Indeed,  it  is  called  Bozotha  by  Eusebius. —  Winer,  R,  W.  B. 

The  altered  Sinaitic  and  the  Alexandrian  read  ^  in  the  sheep  market^  a  pool.**  In 
verse  8  the  Sinaitio  and  the  Vatican  omit  ^  great."  The  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  later 
altered  Alexandrian  omit  '*  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water." 

The  Sinaitio  and  Vatican  omit  the  fourth  verse  entirely.  In  other  versions  it  is 
marked  as  doubtful.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  gloss  or  explanation  written  at  first  on  tho 
margin  of  some  MS.,  and  after  a  time  incorporated  by  mistake,  with  the  text.  Tho 
Alexandrian  Fathers  rejected  it ,  and  even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  Sepp  regards  it  as 
spurious. — 11.  38. 

*  Bobinson  (i.  341)  himself  noticed  the  intermittent  character  of  this  foantain.  He 
was  informed  that  it  ^bubbled  up  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  two  and  throe 
fcuoes  a  day,  and,  in  summer,  sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  days.** 

Captain  Wilson,  HJL  (Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  25)  says,  «<  At  intervals  the  water  rloM 
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vrith  somo  force,  and  runt  throngh  a  roek-hefm  ptsmge  to  Siloim.  Theae  iBtonnhtent 
flows  appoar  to  be  dopeDdent  on  the  rainfalL  In  winter  thero  are  from  three  to  £^re  a 
day ;  in  aammer,  two ;  later  on  in  the  aatnmn  only  one,  and,  after  a  failnre  of  the  eariy 
raios,  bnt  onoe  in  three  or  four  daya"  He  adds,  **  The  taste  of  the  water  ia  decidedly 
nnpleasant  and  slightly  salt,  arising  from  its  having  filtered  through  the  maas  of  rubbish 
and  filth  on  which  the  city  stands. 

I  should  certainly  prefer  the  *< troubling'*  from  the  red  sediment  Uronght  into 
Bothesda  by  heary  rains  to  any  possible  ebb  and  flow  of  its  watersw 

*  Curious  legends  were  told  of  the  fabulous  spring  of  Miriam.  See  Kork,  RaUnmKhi 
Qfielfen,  172.  Hofmsnus  Leben  Jesu^  doG.  In  t.  4  ^r  means  tiifo^  as  in  the  English 
Torsion.—  IKt  aer,  885. 

'  Palestine  abounds  in  sufferers  from  rheumatic  diseases  and  palsy.  The  scanty 
olothing  worn  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  Bleeping  by  night  on  the  roofA.  or  in  the 
open  air,  with  little,  if  any,  extra  covering,  in  the  frequently  cold  nighta,  ia  perhaps  the 
cause.  See  Krankheit^  Horzog,  vilL  40. 

■  This  explains  why  those  who  wore  not  in  Imaediate  danger  eamo  to  Jesna  after 
•nnset  on  Sabbath — that  is,  when  the  Sabbath  was  oTor. — ^Mark  L  32. 

^  The  German  Jews  will  not  carry  a  walking-stick  on  Sabbath.  To  walk  <m  grass  is 
forbidden,  as  it  ia  a  kind  of  threshing.  A  handkerchief  ia  a  burden  if  carried  ia  the 
pocket,  but  not  if  it  be  tied  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle. 

'  vorcpa  T8(or.    His  father  in  a  special  sense,  thus  marked  with  emphasia. 

^  This  is  Tischendorfs  rendering.  E^ald  makes  it  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  one 
that  followed  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  The  Sabbaths  from  the  Passorer  to 
Pentecost  were  known  as  the  first,  second,  Ac,  the  first  being  counted  from  the  second 
day  of  the  feast    Lightfoot*s  explanation  is  the  same. — iL  194. 

>  A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  2,000  cubits,  which  wore  rpckooed  equal  to  six  stadia. 
A  stadium  was  C06  feet  6  inches  X  <>  =  ^i^^^  ^^^  »  1,213  yards.  Ko  distance  wai 
spoken  of  by  Moses,  but  it  was  commanded  that  no  one  should  go  outside  the  camp  to 
get  manna.  The  LoTitical  to^-ns  were  to  have  a  district  of  2,000  cubits  in  breadth  on 
all  sides  (Num.  xxxy.  5),  and  there  was  to  be  the  same  distance  between  the  ark  sod 
the  people  of  Isi-acl  in  their  march  behiud  it.  From  this  the  Rabbis  concluded  that  thiu 
was  the  distance  between  the  Tabcrnaclo  and  the  edge  of  the  camp,  out  of  which  no  ooe 
was  to  go. —  Winer ^  boLLathweg.    BiUL  Lex,  t.  125.    Buxtorf^  ii  582. 

*■  Hor,  Heb,  ii.  19(S.  Orientals  rise  Tory  early,  and  the  morning  aerriee  waa  not  ovei 
till  the  third  hour — nine  a.m. 

*  The  Jews  could  not,  on  the  Sabbath,  oven  lift  up  and  eat  fruit  which  liad  fallen  from 
a  tree, — Light fwU 

*  The  punisbmcnt  for  Sabbath-breaking  was  death  by  stoning. — ^Ex.  xxxl  14;  zxxt. 
S.     Num.  XT.  82.    Miachna  SauUd,  yih  8.    Jesus  waa,  thua,  in  imminent  periL 

'  How  elosely  this  sn<<wer  pressed  the  Rabbis,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Ja/lut  Jiuteni\  fol.  127,  col.  2: — **  Where  David  found  nothing  but  the 
ahewbrcad,  he  snid  to  the  priest,  *GiTe  me  of  this  that  I  may  not  die  of  hunger;*  for 
where  life  is  in  dangor,  the  strictness  of  the  Sabbath  is  no  longer  in  foreei*  "^ 

«  It  had  been  a  great  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  Passorer  lamb  could  be  alaiu 
on  tho  right  day,  if  that  day  chanced  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath.  Hiliel  had  carried  the  lawful- 
ness of  slaying  it  by  reminding  ihem  that  the  daily  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Sabbaths, 
but  especially  by  quoting  in  his  support  the  testimony  of  Schemaia  and  Abtalion,  two 
famous  Rabbis  of  the  preceding  generation.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  not 
only  settled  the  matter  as  he  arsrued,  but  raised  him  by  acclamation  to  the  rank  of  Nasi, 
or  head  of  the  Sanhedrim. — Dertnbourg,  178.  '*  There  waa  no  Sabbath>rest  in  the 
Tomple." — Maimoniikt  in  Nwk^  70. 

'  The  Herod  ians  were  such  Jews  as  favoured  Horod  Antipas,  and  thua,  outwardly  at 
least,  wero  friends  of  Rome,  whose  vassal  Antipas  was.  Antipas  haa  seen  Judea  and 
Samaria  made  a  Roman  procuratorship,  and  longed  to  get  them  back  for  himself,  as  a 
•on  of  Horod,  of  whose  kinf^dom  they  had  been  part.  Intrigues  to  gain  thia  end  Isd  tc 
standing  enmity  between  him  and  the  rest  of  Uio  family  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pro- 
curators on  tho  other. — Luke  xxiii.  12.  Disappointment  at  the  results  of  annexation  to 
Rome  had  made  souio  Jook  with  kindlier  feeling  on  the  Idumean  dynasty,  which  in  its  ttjn 
felt  itself  endan^'ored  by  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a  now  kingdom.  The  Herodiauk 
In  the  end,  ^ot  their  wish,  when  Agrippa  I.  (a.d.  37)  was  appointed  king,  and  a  Herod 
kingdom  was  thus  again  set  up  for  a  time.  Even  the  Pharisaic  or  national  party,  indeed, 
crme  in  the  end  to  favour  this  scheme,  in  their  deadly  hatred  of  Rome.  The  alliance 
with  she  Horodiana  againat  Jesus,  was  the  first  step  in  this  new  political  path. 
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M.i  t^^^^^  ^^'""'  ^^-  ^^-  «.CSir  A.  Grant',  edition,  ii.  273),  ranks  a  slave  as  a 
ttimg,  not  as  a  person,  and  prescribes  tU  same  kind  of  attention.  "  The  instrument* 
-10  says,  "receives  just  so  much  care  from  its  master  as  wiU  keep  it  in  proper  conditioa 
lor  the  axeroiaa  of  its  fnnftfinnB »  r  r     r^      w^a^a^wj** 


,  not  as  a  person,  and  prescribes  the  sama  kinrl  nf  •ft««f;««      a  ti.^  s»„* *  » 

«Av  oa/s,  **  receives  just  so  much 
(or  the  ezeroise  of  its  functions.' 

•  Elders— »p«<r^wT/poi.—Heb.  0"?S.J— Zt  ktoim.  They  were  the  same  as  the  "rulers  * 
•  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue."  Mark  .v  22;  Luke  viL  3;  Acts  xiii.  15.  Thoy  wero 
also  caUed  Pamasim,  or  shepherds,  a  title  employed  of  Christian  elders,  by  implication, 
to  Acts  XX  28  1  Pet  v.  2.  They  formed  the  governing  body  of  the  Synagogue,  under 
the  "chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue"  (Luke  viii. 41,  49 ;  xiii.  14),  having  the  iare  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  including  the  infliction  of  civil  punishments,  such  as 
excommunication  (John  ix.  22 ;  xii  42 ;  xvi  2).  They  also  attended  to  the  charitiee 
of  the  Synagogue.  They  were  apparently  ex^fficio  members  of  the  local  Sanhedrim, 
which,  however,  included  other  members.  Thus,  they  formed— in  a  nation  where  Churoh 
Law  was  also  Civil  Law — ^the  bench  of  magistrates  of  the  locality. 

By  some  strange  slip,  Dr.  Farrar,  la  his  learned  and  admirable  Life  of  Christ,  has 
confounded  the  elders  of  the  Synagogue  with  the  "  Batlanim,"  who  were  a  body  of  teu 
men  paid  by  the  Synagogue  to  attend  every  service,  that  the  legal  number  required  for 
worship  might  be  always  present.  They  wore  apparently  poor  men,  past  work,  to  whom 
Oie  duty  was  a  pretext  for  giving  chaxity.— Zcyrer  ia  Jlerzog^Sunagogen  d  Juden,  xv.  813. 
Buxtorf  Lex,  291.  ^       ^    ^  jf  ^ 

•  Disease  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits.  Luke  xiii.  11. 
"  A  spirit  of  infirmity."  The  same  idea  explains  St.  Paurs  threat  of  delivering  offendeiB 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh-  I  Cor.  v.  6.  See  Winer,  R.  W.B,  Art,  "Satan,* 
Bibel  Iax,  L  414.  It  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  as  any  one  may  see  who  examines 
for  himself. 

The  Talmud  says,  "  Whosoever  sees  a  dead  corpse  and  does  not  accompany  it  to  its 
Ifliial,  is  guilty  of  that  which  is  said— "Ho  that  mockoth  the  poor,  roproachoth  his 
neighbour  "—for  no  man  is  so  poor  as  the  dead. — Bab,  Berctch.  foL  6.  1, 

•  Burial  followed  almost  immediately  after  death.  Mill  (Nahlus,  160)  says,  that  a 
woman  who  died  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  was  buried  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Even 
in  England  the  fear  of  pollution  by  having  a  corpse  in  a  house  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
often  causes  Jews  who  have  died  at  six  on  Friday  evening,  to  be  buried  about  half-past 
seven  of  the  same  day.  One  witness  before  the  London  United  Synagogue  Council, 
deposed  ^1876),  that  ho  had  seen  *  corpses  "  move  their  hands  and  feet,  and  that  he  had 
Boen  bodies  buried  while  still  warm. — Daily  Telegraph  report,  April,  1876. 

'  Eoim  thinks  six  months.    Ewald  (v.  428)  over  a  year. 

■  The  Babbis  understood  such  passages  of  Isaiah  to  refer  to  the  times  of  the  Messialj. 
and  hence  John  would  at  once  perceive  the  force  of  Christ*s  quotation  and  symbolicu 
sots.  The  Pesichta  Rabbathi,  p.  29 c,  and  Jalkut  Schimeoni,  i.  p.  78  c  say,  that  "  When 
the  Messiah  comes,  *■  The  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
unstopped.'  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6.)  This,  indeed,  h>ippened  of  old,  for  it  is  written  in 
Exodus  xix.  8 :  'And  all  the  people  answered  and  said,*  &c.,  therefore  there  were  no  deaf 
or  dumb  among  them.  Again,  Exodus  xx.  18 :  '  And  all  the  people  saw  the  lightning.* 
Hence  there  were  no  blind.  ISo,  also.  Exodus  xix.  17 :  *  Mosos  led  the  people  out  of  thf» 
camp,'  &C.  This  shows  there  was  no  lame  person  in  Israel !  Under  the  Messiah,  the 
tongues  of  the  dumb  will  sing  (Isaiah  xxxv.  6).  This  also  happened  of  old,  Exodua 
xix.  8  :  'And  all  the  people  answered."  Jonathan,  the  student  of  Gamaliel,  gives  the 
passages  of  Isaiah  a  spiritual  rendering.  "  Then  will  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Israel^ 
which  had  been  blind  to  the  Law,  be  opened,  and  their  ears,  which  had  been  deaf  to  the 
words  of  the  prophets,  will  hoar."  Elius  had  not  died,  and  it  was  therefore  expected 
that  he  would  come  to  call  Israel  to  repentance — for  he  was  the  greatest  preacher  of 
repentance  under  the  Old  Economy — and  that  he  would  then  die,  as  all  men  must.  The 
belief  in  his  appearance  was  as  wide-spread  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  pointed  to 
John  as  the  Elias  to  come  ;  but  a  spiritual  appearance  like  John's  did  not  satisfy  them, 
and  hence,  believing  that  Elias  had  not  come,  they  concluded,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
Messiah,  also,  is  yet  future.    See  Langen,  Judenthuniy  491. 

h  « The  reed  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  the  Arundo  donaXy  a  very  tall  cane,  growing 
twelve  feet  high,  with  a  magnificent  panicle  of  blossom  at  the  top,  and  so  slender  and 
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yielding  tbat  H  will  lie  perfectly  flat  nnder  a  gnat  of  wind,  and  immedbtely  resnmo  its 
upright  position.  It  grows  in  groat  cane  brakes  in  many  parts  of  Palestine,  especially 
4m  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sml,  where,  nourished  by  the  warm  springs,  it  lines  the 
shore  for  several  miles  with  an  impenetrable  fringe — the  lair  of  wild  boars  and  leopards 
-^to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  vegotation.  There,  it  attains  a  gigantic  s-za.  On  iho 
banks  of  the  Jordan  it  occurs  in  great  patches,  but  is  not  so  lofty. — Tristram,  NaL  HiiU 
qfBiltU,  437. 

*  6  8i  fuKp6r€pot.  The  eomparatire.  It  nover  stands  for  the  sujiorlatiTB,  as  it  is  madt 
to  do  in  the  English  ▼eniton.    See  Winer,  216. 

^  The  reappearance  of  Elijah  before  the  Meosiah  was  a  settled  article  of  Rabbinical 
faith.  Thus,  in  the  Miscbna,  we  read,  **  R.  Josna  said,  I  have  receiyed  the  tradition  from 
R.  Jochanan  Den  Sakkai,  and  he  receircd  it  from  his  teacher  in  unbroken  and  d&e(^ 
ti^nsmission,  as  a  tradition  which  Bioses  receired  at  Sinai,  that  EUaa  will  oomo,  fto.**— 
M\fotht  juL  7|  quoUd  by  tSck&rtr^  580. 


OHAPTEB    XL. 


■  It  has  been  thonght  tbat  this  *'  feast  **  was  the  same  as  tlie  one  mentiooed  in  IfatL 
CLTi.  6.  in  the  houne  of  Simon,  the  Loper.  The  nnme  was,  however,  a  very  common  one, 
for  Josephus  mentions  about  twenty  Simons,  and  there  are  nine  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. — Trtnch  on  the  Parables^  289.  It  was  the  same  with  Jude,  for  there  are 
Bine  of  that  name  in  the  Now  Testament. — RchinaorCa  Lex,  The  mere  similarity  of 
name,  therefore,  amounts  to  no  more  tiian  the  occurrence  of  Smith  or  Brown  with  na,  on 
different  occasions. 

^  In  the  room  whore  we  were  reeeiTod  (at  dinner),  besides  the  divan  on  which  we  sat, 
there  wore  scats  all  round  the  walls.  Many  came  in  and  took  their  place  on  theee  side 
eents,  uninTited  and  unchallenged.  They  spoke  to  those  at  table  on  business  or  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  our  host  spoke  freely  to  them. — Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  JewSy  L  92, 

*  It  was  not  unusual  to  pay  this  mark  of  profound  respect  to  Babbisw — Wdtsiein,  n 
Ice 

'  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  he  on  whoso  ass  Jesus  rode  into  Jemsalem — ^tho 
host  at  whoso  house  Christ  celebrated  the  Passover — the  friendly  Samaritans,  and  many 
others,  are  examples. 


•  See  page  191.  fvXairHi^Mr— -a  protection,  an  amulot  Heb.  Tctaphoth — bands, 
fillets — ^later  Ueb.  Tephillin,  from  the  verb  to  pray.— i^i/x/.  Lex,  1743.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  the  private  life  of  Jcsub  with  His  disciples,  see  Koino,  il.  280— 2S6)  to  whom  I 
am  largely  indebted. 

'  The  word^  **  Rud  of  an  honeycomb,**  are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and 
Blnaitic  MSS. ;  but  they  are  Bupf>orted  by  witnesses  like  Justin  and  Athenagoras,  who 
5re  older  than  our  oldest  MSS.  In  the  Talmud  the  Galilsans  are  represented  as  poor — 
•pnriDg  of  thoir  wine  and  milk,  mixing  thoir  eye-paint  with  water,  and  thinking  even  a 
wick-end  worth  saving.— JKcwcAi  on  JScJiablatk,  78a  and  47a. 

^  Delitsffch  evidently  takes  the  **  seven  devils  **  as  a  Hebraism  for  special  sinfulnesa. 
Evil  desires  were  often  figuratively  spoken  of  as  demons.  Many  eases  occur  in  the 
Talmud.  See  Nork,  135.  Lightfoot,  iii.  87.  Scpp,  iii.  244.  But  this  is  common  to  all 
languages,  for  we  speak  of  the  '*  demon  of  drink,**  <&c.,  dc  ;  and  yet  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Now  Testament  to  understand  the  '*  seven  devils'*  as  a  mere  figure  d 
speech.  Heller,  in  Uerzog's  £ncy.  Art,  '^ Maria  Mngtlalena,**  supports  Delttxsch's  opinion 
but  Dr.  HorzoL'  himself,  in  a  note,  questions  its  correctness.  Sepp,  as  might  bo  expected, 
agrees  with  HoUor ;  but  the  great  body  of  scholars  reject  the  idea  of  Mary  having  been 
a  "  Magdalene."  The  Talmud  derives  her  special  name  from  **  Migdala  " — a  plaiting  or 
onrling  of  the  hair  usual  with  abandonod  women,  and  speaks  of  Mary  Magdalene 
"  the  plaiter  of  women's  and  of  young  mf-n*s  hair,**  as  a  married  woman  who  haul 
oommittcd  adultory.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  bilieve  that  this  was  only  done  tc 
depreciate  her  as  one  of  the  women  who  waited  on  our  Lord,  against  whom  no  alandor  i* 
too  grods  to  be  retailed  by  the  lUbbis. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  best  attested  sayings  of  Jesus,  not  in  the  New  TestameBt^— 
Anger's  Sj/nopsis,  p.  204,  274,  xxxL     See,  also,  Wostcott's  Intro,  4,  25. 

'  Some  of  the  forms  cf  expression  used  by  Jesus  are  peculiar  to  Him,  and  are 
loond  in  the  whole  range  of  Jo  wish  htoiature.   Thus,  **  Amen,  am^na,  lechon."  *"  ^~ 
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amen,  I  say  to  you,"  is  His  alone  so  completely  that  the  Apocalypse  can  speak  of  Him  as 
"  The  Amen — ^the  faithful  and  trae  witness  "  (iii.  14).  "  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear,"  is  also  His  alone.  Many  sayings  of  Jesus  have  no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the 
Talmud,  as  those  of  some  one  else. 

Like  the  Rabbis,  Jesus  made  His  disciples  sit  round  Him  (Mark  iii.  84)  when 
teaching,  so  that  each  might  see  His  face  and  hear  His  words. — Maimonides  in  Nork^ 
cxciiL  The  phrase,  *^  I  say  unto  you,"  was  a  form  in  Togue  with  the  Rabbis.  So,  also, 
"  It  has  been  said."  But  while  the  Rabbis  always  sought  to  give  weight  to  what  they 
said  by  introducing  it  as  the  saying  of  some  earlier  Rabbi  whom  they  reverently  named 
Jesus  rests  on  the  direct  authority  of  God  alone.  **  I  have  spoken  to  you  (not  in  the  name 
of  any  Rabbi),  but  in  the  name  of  my  Father," — John  v.  43. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


*  The  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  David  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  National  Ideal. 
It  was  based  on  passages  like  Isaiah  xi.  1, 10.  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  zxz.  9;  xxxlii  15, 17,  2^ 
Eaek.  xzxiv.  23;  zxxvii  24.  Hosea  iii.  5.  Amos  is.  11.  Micah  ▼.  2.  Zech.  xii.  7,  8| 
and  was  uniTersally  acknowledged.  Thus,  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  xviL  5,  2S: 
^  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  chosen  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,**  &e.  ^  Behold,  Lord,  and  raise 
up  to  them  (Israel)  their  king,  fAe  ^Son  of  David,  at  the  tune  which  Thou,  O  God, 
iuiowest,  to  roigc  over  thy  child  Israal,"  &c,  4  Esdras  xii.  82  (Greek) :  ^  This  ia 
the  Christ  who  will  rise  from  the  seed  of  David,*  &o.  The  Targnm  of  Jonathan 
also  uses  the  same  language  frequently.  ^  The  Son  of  David "  is,  therefore,  a  very 
common  title  for  the  Messiah.  It  even  occurs  in  the  *'  daily  prayers  "—the  Sohmono 
Esra.  To  this  day,  all  Jews  in  their  daily  service,  pnblio  or  private,  speak  of  the 
Messiah  they  expect  as  •«  The  Son  "  or  *<The  Branch  **  of  David,  and  in  the  Talmud  wo 
read  of  the  Messiah  that  "•  the  Son  of  JJavid  will  not  come  till  wickedness  has  spreud 
over  the  whole  earth." 

»  Kesbeel  is  changed  into  Beqa  by  some  kabbalistio  art  of  the  Rabbis. 

*  The  formula  used  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  which  caused  epilepsy  was — **  Thou 
who  art  hidden — ^hidden,  thou  who  art,  cursed,  crushed,  and  anathematized  be  the  devil, 
tiho  sou  of  dung,  the  son  of  impurity,  the  son  of  filth,  like  Schamgas,  Marigas,  and 
Iclemaa." — SchaOb.  Babb.  p.  67a. 

The  Talmud  contains  copious  details  respecting  magical  formnlsa,  Ac  &o. 

'  Beelzebub  seems  to  mean — ^The  Fly  God,  like  Zeus  Apomyios  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Myiagms  of  the  Roman  Mythology. — Gesenii  T/uisaurus,  225.  Beelzebul,  which  is  the 
rrading  in  some  M6Sw,  is  thought  by  Hilgenfold  to  mean  the  "  Lord  of  the  (heavenly,  or 

tsifemal)  habitation  "---(The  palace  royal  of  the  devils).    See  ^]  (Zebul),  in  ^ssmti 
J^eaaunu,  SOS. 

*  These  words  of  Christ  soem  to  have  been  a  common  proverb  of  the  day.  The  Talmud 
has  them  almost  exactly.  "  Every  house  divided  against  itself  will,  in  the  end,  be  destroyed 
and  made  desolate." — Buxtorf  819. 

'  The  phrases.  This  world  and  The  world  to  oome,  were  the  oorrent  ones  of  the  day  tot 
the  preaent  and  future  developments  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  expectation  of 
a  renewing  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  based  on  Isaiah  Ixt.  17 ;  IxvL  22,  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  in  oonsequenoo,  between  the  present  and  the  future  world.  In  tho 
Talmud  the  phrase  ia  very  frequent.  This  world  and  the  coming  world  njn  q^Syn 
Ha  01am  hazeh.    Knn  DVcm  Ha  01am  ha  ba. 

It  is  very  fraquent  also  in  the  New  Testament.— Matt.  xii.  32.  Mark  x.  Sa  Luke 
xviii  80. 

It  was  a  question,  however,  whether  the  new  world  would  begin  at  the  opening  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  at  its  close.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  ^v.  1 — 4,  we  find  the 
former  ^ea ;  in  the  4th  Book  of  Esdras,  vii  30—81,  we  find  the  latter.  The  world  to 
oome  was  more  and  more  understood,  however,  as  the  period  beginning  with  the  last  judg- 
ment, at  the  clo<«e  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah— £/yt{/(7o/,  ii.  207.  Schitrer,  593.  Herzog^ 
is.  434.    (ifrdrer,  IL  213.     In  the  mouth  of  Christ  it  is  equivalent  to  the  eternal  world. 

a  Jems  was  only  one  dav  and  two  nights  dead,  but  the  Jews  were  accustomed  in  their 
ooonnon  speech  to  call  parts  of  a  dav  as  a  whole  day,  and  Jesus  was  dead  part  of  the  firet 
ftzbd  part  of  the  third  day. — Meyer,  tn  ioc  ^*  It  is  a  common  expression  among  the  Oreekfi 
to  say,  *  Sach  a  thing  happened  three  days  ago,*  when  they  mean  that  only  a  day  intm* 
v«iied.  They  include  the  two  extreme  days  as  if  they  had  been  eomplete." — Narrative  of 
m  MittUm  to  Me  Jew,  341,  842. 
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The  phrase  **  tho  heart  of  the  earth  **  does  oot  mean  "  the  graTe,**  hot  Hidei  flu 
**  death  kiDgdomB.** 

Lightfoot  (ii.  211)  gives  many  illastrations  of  parts  of  a  day  bein?  spoken  of,  hi 
popular  language^  amoug  the  Jews,  as  a  day.  Jesus,  of  course,  speaks  with  a  reoogoitioo 
of  the  custom  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 

^  Luther  utrikiugly  ssys  that  Jesna  did  with  miraclos  as  parents  do  with  pears  and 
apples,  which  they  throw  before  weary  children  to  tempt  them  home.  On  thb  subjeei 
Boe  Weidemami,  93. 

'  Rolomou's  glory  ha*!  bocome  in  Christ's  dny  the  subject  of  boundless  exaggeratioit. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  says  of  him,  ^He  hath  gi^ea 
me  certain  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are — to  know  how  the  world  was  made,  the 
beginning,  ending,  and  midst  of  the  times ;  the  turnings  of  the  sun,  and  the  chan^  of 
the  seasons ;  the  circuits  of  the  years,  and  the  position  of  the  stars ;  the  natures  of  liTing 
creatures ;  the  yiolonoe  of  windn  and  the  reasonings  of  men ;  the  diyersiUos  of  plants 
ond  the  Tirtues  of  roots,  and  all  things  that  are  either  secret  or  known — ^them  I  know.* 
(yii.  17,  21).  He  had  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  magicians,  skilled 
in  the  secret  knowledge  which  expelled  demons,  cured  diseases  tiy  mysterious  spells,  &c. 
— Jo8,  Ant.^  viii.  2.  6.  That  Jesus  should  set  Himself  aboye  Solomon  before  a  Jewish 
audience  was  to  set  Himself  aboYO  all  men. 

^  The  following  extracts  from  Buxtorf  respecting  the  Pharisees  are  curious : — 

v^S  Separatus,  abstinens,  oontinens,  temperans.  Pharisaus,  yitss  sanotitate  eultn 
et  moribus,  ab  aliia  hominibus  separatus. — R,  David  Sophy  1.  8. 

Qaidam  exjilicani,  esse  homines  qui  osfendunt  seipsos  separatos  (pios)  €t  sanctot,  ac 
T9istiwit  se  vesie  jtei  egrinA^  diversd  ab  oKis  hoimnibus,  ut  aguosrant  eos  ex  vestibus,  qwd 
Scrip.  o^i'C,  separati  (id  est,  qui  ab  aliia  hominibus  exterii&  sanctitate  Beparati)eK» 
tamen  vice  ipsorwn  sint  males, 

Aruch.  '*  P.  est  qui  separat  seipsum  ab  omni  immunditia  et  ab  omni  cibo  famnundo, 
et  k  populo  terrm  qui  non  habet  accuratam  rationem  ciborum." — Buxtor/^  1852. 

Ne  metuas  k  Pharisteis  neque  ab  iUis  qui  non  sunt  Pharisni,  sed  a  pigmentatis,  sivs 
tinctis,  aut  coloratis  (id  est,  hypvioritis)  qui  similes  sunt  Phai'iaasis. — Taluutd,  quoted  by 
Buxtorf,  1858. 

Pharush — separate,  abstinent,  chaste,  temperate-^a  Pharisee,  separata  from  men  at 
large  by  the  holiness  of  his  life,  religious  sti-ictness,  and  manners. — Jiab,  Iktmd  Sopk^ 

Some  explain  them  to  be  men  who  show  themseWes  to  be  separated  (pious)  and  hoiy, 
ftnd  clothe  themselves  in  a  strange  drass,  different  from  that  of  other  men,  that  all 
should  know  by  their  dress  that  they  were  Pharushim,  or  separated  ones  (that  is,  h'ly 
men,  separated  from  others  by  outward  purity),  though  their  lives,  notwithstanding, 
might  be  bad  enough. 

Aruch.  A  Pharisee  is  one  who  separates  himself  from  eyery  (Leyitical)  impurity,  ami 
from  all  **  unclean  "  food,  and  from  the  Am  ha  aretz  ^or  common  Leyitically  unclesa 
people),  who  haye  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  (the  Rabbinical  laws  of)  food.  (lbs 
minute  regulations  about  Terumah,  tithes,  &c.,  &e.,  see  page  250,  and  note  o  below.) 

You  need  not  fear  either  (real)  Pharisees  or  those  who  are  not  Pharisees,  but  only  the 
sham,  painted,  dyed,  coloured  (pretenders) — ^that  is,  hypocrites,  who  are  like  Pharisees. 

>  The  ariston — ipurrow — ^the  breakfast,  originally  taken  at  sunrise ;  later,  the  midday 
meal.  Winer  thinks  the  ariston  was  the  breakfast,  after  synagogue  seryioe,  and  that  the 
dinner  was  at  noon. 

"  The  word  is  ificarrlaen — 1  aor.  passw.  uaed  for  middle.  *  Baptized,"  or  bathed  *<  him- 
wtUr 

■  Of  ooursOf  I  haye  paraphrased  the  words  of  Jesus  throughout,  embodying  the  hints  ol 
Do  Wette,  Meyer,  and  many  others. 

*  The  tithing  question  was  one  which  caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  people  at  laige^ 
though  the  Rabbis  themselyes,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  their  schools,  had  to  bear  none 
uf  the  weary  annoyance  their  endless  prescriptions  laid  on  others.  '*  The  requirement  to 
eeparate  from  cM  productions  of  the  soil  an  undefined  gift  for  the  priests  (Theruma), 
and  the  titlies  for  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  eyery  third  year  a  tithe  for  tffe  pocr, 
caused  no  little  trouble.  There  were  guilds  of  all  who  bound  themselves  to  obeerve  the 
whole  Ijsw,  and  the  members  of  these  kept  a  diligent  watch  over  all  such  matters  to  ses 
that  they  were  attended  to.  These  tithes  and  gifts  touched  fhe  life  of  eyery  household, 
for  part  of  them  were  Ao/jf,  and  the  use  of  hoiv  things  was  a  deadly  sin.  Every  pniehassr 
bad  therefore,  to  make  himself  sure,  beforehand,  whether  they  had  been  taken  froa 
what  he  bought  or  not.  This  was  far  from  easy,  for  produce  was  largely  imported  fraa 
abroad,  or  was  sold  by  those  who  were  not  Jews,  and  so  on,  and  to  pay  the  tithes  and 
gtfta  oyer  and  over  would  haye  been  a  great  loss.  A  rule  was  therefore  proolaimed,  that 
the  assurance  of  an  owner  was  only  to  be  taken  whon  he  oould  prove  his  tmatworthinesi 


then  the  second  titha,  before  iC  ooaM  be  UBsd.  Thin  Bscond  tiths  could  be  <:lian);Hd  into 
mono;,  to  be  spent  on  food  at  the  (eatta  In  Jerasalem.  Tbe  first  titho  >nd  the  tithe  for 
the  poor  were  nut,  hniBTar,  to  be  taken  fnm  it.  u  tlis  oue  wma  donbttul,  and  the  LrTJio 
Br  the  poor  hod  to  proTa  their  claim  to  It  in  euh  iaitsuce.  The  vhate  queslian  oauitod,  of 
Muraa,  an  inarenas  of  tha  price,  aod  made  many  p  ous  Jewg  Bhriok.  from  bujing  fiom 
Ha  iiDoartifloated  Mller,  or  froni  eating  witb  any  vho  were  not  ol  tbe  Btriot  Ruilila. 
^illara  of  produoa  aad  food  were,  hoDoa,  alio,  vary  uniioiu  to  be  oertiflcated,  which  was 
diioe  on  ths  teitioiany  of  three  Rabbig,  or  three  membera  of  a  guild,  tbat  the  applicant 
aoolJ  have  notbiag  to  do  with  anything  that  was  not  duly  tithed.  Ha  waa.  hanaaforvard, 
monied  eonsolentioui  and  reli&ble,  and  tliie  truetworthinau  was  held  to  eiteni  to  all  hiS 
Family  and  erea  to  bin  poiterity,  so  long  ai  no  euapinion  roM  against  bia  wife,  ahiUrao, 

TiiiB  waa  the  oriRin  of  th< 
Am-ha-aretz — couiuian  pvople, : 
giftL-^oK,  1.  201— aiW. 

*  To  pass  over  or  touuh  a  ^ra»o,  or  to  touch  the  doad,  or  eren  a  dead  p"rson'i  bonoa, 
was  a  special  deBlemeDL  Ha  who  was  so  uuCurtunats  as  to  be  made  uncluan  in  tills  way 
contioudd  ao  for  laven  days,  and  had  to  go  thi'oiiijh  a  tadioas  and  costly  purification. 
He  could  Dot  for  that,  tima  enter  his  house,  or  unite  In  a  religious  aervioe.  To  avoid 
such  a  caUmiCy,  graves  wars  carefully  whitewtishad  when  knoim,  but,  of  course,  subiar- 
ranean  tombs  mi^jbt  be  OTerlooked. 

*  Tbe  diSi^reat  titles  used  tu  this  Incident  refer  t 
might  be  a  Pharisee,  whether  a  layman,  a  prijeC,  or  I 
Stkdditcae.  A  Scribe  and  a  lawyer  were  different  name*  lor  the  aame  'class — the  olecgy 
of  the  day.  They  wore  the  authorities  for  the  eipoaitions  of  the  Law ;  thoy  copied  the 
sacred  maQusoriptB,nnddeTDtad  thooiBiilTeB  as  the  wurh  of  their  life  bi  Rabbinical  itudieo 
Bud  employmenta. —  (Jodwifn,  Aaron  and  J/osei,  27.     IK<fner,  Bi'W  Lsx.,  iio.  &o. 

'  There  is  do  sneh  passes  In  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  this,  aptorently,  must  hiTA 
been  an  earlier  utterance  of  Jaaua. 
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*  The  fertility  of  Paloatine  make*  a  retnm  of  sTen  one  hnndred-told,  ponible.  Trh- 
tnun  savB,  "  1  have  often  counted  sixty  gtsins  in  aa  ear,  and  otbq  a  hundred  is  som*- 
Umea  r^hed."— ^a(.  Hitl.  oflhe  BiOu,  4tjil. 

KoiiD  quotes  a  caw  of  an  EuKUstinuti  who  got  seTSD  eropa  of  potatoes  in  a  year  a 
little  south  of  B»thluhem  (ii.  418).  See  also  Arnold  in  Herzog.  IL  34.  Any  one  wha 
wishes  to  see  what  the  fancy  of  tbe  Kabbis  could  invent  reapecting  ibe  fortuity  of 
Pkiestine,  may  do  so  in  Dereubourg,  111. 

'  In  Suceah,  foL  46.  2,  we  flni!  the  following: — "Ood's  measure  is  not  like  the  measnra 
of  Seah  and  blood.  The  measure  of  flush  aud  blood  is  thia  An  empty  Tossel  is  free  to 
Toaeiva,  but  a  full  one  can  take  in  no  more.  Bat  Qod'a  measure  la  this.  The  full 
meaaute  can  receive  more,  but  the  empty  Teasel  receives  nothing,  aa  it  is  aaid,  'If 
bearing  thou  ahalt  hear,'  that  la,  'If  thou  beareat  thoa  shalt  hear,  hut  if  thou  dost  oot 
baar,  thou  shalt  not  hear.'  The  gloss  is, '  It  then  socustom  thyself  to  hear,  then  IbJU  shalt 
hoar,  and  learn,  and  add."  So  in  Btrodulh,  t,  65, 1,  "  God  duth  not  give  wisdom  but  u> 
bim  with  whom  wlidom  is  aliMid}." 

•  na  Oetnmon  Hnstard  of  Palestine  Is  the  same  as  onr  aum  mustard,  but  grows  to  % 
mnoh  greater  size  than  in  this  country,  sspecially  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  Jordui 
T»lley.— yViitrom,  473.  It  is  Snapu  aiffro,  of  the  order  Cruciferm.  ThompBoQC414> 
bos  seen  musUrd  plant*  on  the  nob  plain  of  Acre  as  tall  as  a  horse  and  tis  rider. 
Lightfoot  (ii.  216)  quotes  the  toUowing  from  the  Rabbis;— "There  was  a  stnlk  of 
mustard  in  Slchiu  from  wtilob  sprang  ont  three  bongl:iB,  of  which  one  broke  o3,  and 
OoTered  the  tent  of  a  potter,  and  produced  tbr«e  cabs  of  mustard  (nearly  six  quarts).'* 
K.  Simeon  Den  Chalaphta  said,  "  A  stalk  of  mustard  was  in  my  field,  into  whicli  I  »a« 
wont  to  climb,  as  men  are  wont  to  climb  into  a  Sg-trea."  Thoso  extracts  ore  also  given 
In  Buxtorf  (8^d>.  Hs  adds  that  an  Instance  is  given  by  the  Kabbls,  o{  the  fertUiiy  ol 
Palestine,  to  tna  eEfeot  that  one  man  got  three  hundred-fold  Luareasa  on  the  grain  ha 

'  Thompson  (Candatuf£ooit,  481)  thinks  the  incident  of  sowbg  (area  among  wheat 
by  design  a  inei*  imaginary  incident,  but  Roberts  {Orianlal  Il^tratiuni,  G:il,.  says  that 
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it  b  a  eommoB  praetiM  ^i  a  iD«i*t  eiiaiiiiaa,ln  JodM;  aad  TnaA  tT»(ABylfci,  89) 

that  '*  in  Ireland  ha  haa  kiMwn  an  outgoing  tanani,  in  apite  at  hia  ajaetiMi,  aow  wiid  oaii 
In  the  fields  he  waa  leaTing.  Theae,  ripening  and  seeding  tbemaelTea  beiore  the  engt 
la  which  tbsf  were  mingled,  it  became  next  to  impossihle  to  get  xid  d  them." 

The  Tarae  (C'C^m)  ««  the  &4imm  temmieatmm  or  Beaidsd  DsnMl,  a  kjad  of  170^ 
moa.  It  is  the  only  speeies  of  the  graaa  family,  the  aeeda  ot  whidi  an  poiaooooi. 
They  produoe  nausea,  conTulsiona,  and  diarrbcaa,  which  frequently  end  in  death.  Tl« 
plant  is  exactly  like  wheat  till  the  ear  appears.  Dean  Stanley  ohoerved  the  woman  aai 
ehildren  picking  ont  the  tail  green  stalks,  which  the  Arabs  still  eall  Zawtn,  in  tibs  greU 
•om-flelds  of  Sunaria,  but  they  are  sometimes  left  till  the  harreaty  and  than  aeparmted 
by  the  fan  and  sieve. — Trutram^  4t^^,  Tlie  Talmudiats  made  the  natanl  envr  of  anp- 
podng  darnel  ^  a  kind  of  wheat  which  is  changed  in  the  esnfa,  both  aa  to  its  form  and 
natere ; "  bnt  ii  is  a  distinct  plants— X4>A//oo<»  ii.  215. 

**  A  narrow,  steep  path,  OTidently  little  trmTelled,  led  down  into  the  TaDey.  WfacD 
W0  were  ha]f*way  down,  it  led  along  the  east  »lope  of  the  hill.  What  an  amaxing  number 
ul  oUto  and  fig-trees  on  erery  knoU  around,  aod  in  the  deptiis  of  the  valley  I  A  brook 
gurgled  brl«kly  down  the  face  of  the  hill.  Over  against  us  a  village  eolivmed  the 
woody  landscape.  Some  peasants  were  at  work  on  the  ground  on  the  iMracea,  under  the 
■hade  of  the  trees.  A  turn  of  the  road  soon  brought  the  villi^e  of  Dseheba  before  ua. 
On  the  steep  hill-side  the  houses  rose  in  terraces  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  roofs  of 
one  street  seemed  as  if  they  were  the  street  of  that  above  it^  We  went  over  to  it^  crossing 
the  broad,  flat  valley.  Grain  fields  covered  the  whole  surface ;  but  ti^  cropa  were  veiy 
unequal ;  part  thick,  shrunk,  and  almost  dry ;  part  full,  and  stately.  Men,  womein,  and 
ehildren  were  busy  in  many  of  the  fields  pulling  out  the  weeds,  which  tbey  gathered  in 
heaps  and  bound  into  bundles,  to  bum  them.** — Furrtr's  Wamknptffo^  255.  See  also 
Buxtori,  681. 

*  The  great  drag  net  is  that  which  **  gathered  of  every  kind."  Some  row  the  boat, 
cxmie  cast  out  the  oot,  some  on  shore  pull  the  rope  with  all  their  strength,  otben  throw 
•tones  and  beat  the  waters  at  the  ends  of  the  net,  to  frighten  the  fish  from  escaping  there. 
When  it  is  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  fishermen  sit  down  and  gather  the  good  into  veaseia, 
but  cast  the  bad  away.  I  have  watched  this  operation  a  hundred  times  along  tho  ahoie 
of  the  Mediterranean. — Thomson,  402. 

The  word  used  is  SagSnS — ffayhtnf — a  drag  net,  a  setae.  Oan  this  word  name  from 
the  same  root  in  spite  of  its  having  also  a  Saxon  equivalent? 

The  SagSoS  was  leaded  and  buoyed,  and  then  drawn  In  a  cirele,  so  as  to  anelaae  s 
great  multitude  of  fishea — Trutram,  2&d. 

'  Palestine  had  been  so  wasted  by  war«  asre  after  age,  that  treasures  hidden  ia  tba  groud 
by  their  owners,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  must  hnve  been  often  found.  In  LtdiSi 
during  the  mutiny,  treasures  were  hidden  in  the  strangeat  places.  At  Lucknow,  a  tank 
was  dug  and  a  vault  constructed  below  it,  into  which  the  treasures  were  put,  and  the 
water  was  then  let  in,  over  it.  A  box  of  magnificent  Jewels  was  hidden  in  a  hole  at  the 
top  of  a  palm-tree.  Immense  hoards  were  built  into  walls,  or  buriod  in  flelda  and  aowa 
over  with  thick  oropsi 

Furrer,  Wandenmgen  (78).  '<  There  is  a  piece  of  good  road  near  the  JafiFa  gate  at 
Jerusalem,  which  owes  its  existence,  as  I  have  been  most  credibly  informed,  to  the  belief, 
that  a  great  treasure  had  been  buried  in  tliis  part,  and  to  obtain  this,  the  Qreeka  made 
a  pretence  of  wishing  to  form  a  road.  This  very  speculative  looking  undertaking  has 
more  reason  in  it  in  tho  East  than  with  ua  The  oppressions  and  robbenea  of  government 
often  lead  the  natives  to  bury  their  treasures  secretly.  As  in  Chiist's  time,  it  is  nothing 
unusual  to  find  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field.** 


i  A  passage  in  Sohar  Chatkuh,  foL  61,  col.  1,  illustrates  Jewish  ways  in  this 
Tery  strikingly.  R.  Bun,  was  once  socosted,  when  travelling,  by  a  young  man  who  had 
given  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Law — '^  Master,  will  you  let  me  follow  you  on  your  way, 
and  put  myself  at  your  service  f  **  The  R.  answered,  ^  You  may,**  and  so  vhe  scholar  of  the 
Law  went  after  him.  As  they  went  on  in  this  way,  R.  Cbija,  son  of  Abba, and  R.  Juda,  son 
of  Joses,  met  them,  and  asked  R.  Bun,  "  Have  you  no  compauion  ?**  R.  Bun  answered,  **  I 
have  accepted  a  young  man  for  my  companion.**  But  R.  Chija  replied,  **  It  is  a  sin  for 
which  you  have  to  answer,  that  you  havo  not  him  at  your  aide,  that  you  could  iieeosa 
tespecting  the  Law  with  him.  When  the  company  had  sat  down  to  rest  under  the  shade  o< 
a  tree,  R.  Ohija  commenced  as  follows,  on  the  words  ^Prov.  iv.  lb),  ''  The  path  ol  the 
Jnat  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day :" — ^'  U 
nny  one  has  to  travel,  let  him  take  care  that  he  join  himself  aa  companion  to  aome  ens 
wiso  in  the  Law.  The  Just,  who  walk  in  the  light,  act  thus,  for  they  have  the  Ught,  i.e^ 
the  Law,  ever  before  them.  The  words  'even  to  the  perfect  day*  mean,  tiU  the 
Bhochina  JoiDS  them,  for  we  know,  through  tho  traditions,  that  wherever  the  Law 
is  tho  subject  of  conversation  the  Shechina  is  also  there,  for  it  is  written  (Exod.  xx 
S4),  '  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  wUl  bless  tboe.*  ** 


Ij  ing  or  sitting  on,  ana  was  prcvided  with  a  (coarse)  leather 
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'  Keandet^B  Commentary  on  the  woirds  is  beantihiL  **  Ls 
lead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  interests  of  the  kingdi 
attend  to  the  lifeless  obiy.  Bat  thou,  npon  whom  the  divi 
death,  la  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  pro] 
GtospeL  It  Is  for  the  dead  to  ears  for  the  dead ;  the  Uvii 
Christ,  841. 

*  irpo^K(^^€uop,  pillow  for  tho  head.    **  A  part  of  the  boat 
Ing  or  sitting  on,  I 
^e^,  McwkuSj  61. 

^  Matthew  uses  the  word  vtto'fihs  (seismos),  which  is  usm 
:^Tiake.    It  means  here  a  conunotion — a  storm.    Mark  and 
which  Passow  (Handwdrterh.)  explains  as  a  storm  wind  wi 
darkness,  and  as  a  whirlwind  raging  from  below  upwards, 
whiiiwind  with  rain. 

'  ToX^yil  (galenS).  Peace  in  the  air  and  on  the  waters 
7«aJi»— to  laugh.  By  others,  from  ysUa  (gala),  milk--of  tl 
nntxoabled  sea.  The  wind  oeased.  (^c^ycurtr  ekopasen)— fn 
;ne  ceases  from  weariness  (Passow).  *<  Nor  weary  worn-out  v 
Winer  {Greunmatik,  295)  remarks  that  the  address  to  the  i 
to  Peace  (and*  remain)  still  1 

*  Osdara  is  from  the  same  root  as  '*  Cadiz  **  (Gkdiura).  In  I 
is  from  the  root  Qad§r — a  walled  place. — Gtsenii  T/iesaiin 
fortified  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  steep  edge  of  I 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  (league  of  ten  cities),  ai  i 
east  from  Tiberias,  across  the  Lake  (60  stadia),  a  stadiam  boinj  : 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Perea,  and  nad  coins  of  its  own.  The  ; 
and  Scythopolis  passed  through  it  to  the  interior  of  Perea  . 
destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannssus,  after  a  ten  mouths'  siege  I 
Pompey,  two  generations  before  Christ  It  had  belonged  to  £  : 
but  after  his  death  was  taken  from  Archelaus,  and  joined  to  i 
was  stormed  and  bumSd  to  the  groxmd  a  generation  later,  ii  I 
Vespasian,  its  youth  all  slain,  and  its  other  inhabitants  carried  1 
tion  muttt  thus  have  been  largely  Jewish. — Jos,  Bell  JucLj  ill. ' 

"  Some  of  these  tombs  are  now  used  as  houses  by  the  Arabs 
■et  at  Um  Keis — ^the  ancient  Gadara.  We  were  very  kindly  i 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  sepulchres.  The  tomb  we  lodged  i] 
between  twenty  and  thirty  people.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  a  ( 
cne  end,  while  the  proprietor  and  his  family  lodged  in  another.  ' 
all  underground,  are  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  ' 
out  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone.  Some  of  these  are  n*  i 
working  on  their  hinges,  and  used  by  the  nativea.  Of  course,  '. 
a  part  of  the  stone  left  projecting  at  each  end,  and  let  into  i 
The  faoei  of  the  doors  were  cut  in  the  shape  of  panels." — Irbv  t  i 
298. 

There  is  still  a  population  of  about  200  souls  in  these  tombs 

*  The  present  name  of  Gadara  is  ITm  K8s — the  Mother  ol 
fusion  about  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  di£ferent  MSS., 
troubling  the  reader  with  it.  Um  £es  is  the  supposed  see] 
Bibel  Lex^  Keim,  Winer,  Hausrath,  Hersog,  Smith's  Dict^  A  i 
(^LandandBook\  however,  thinks  Khersa,  opposite  Tiberias,  th* 
T.  416.    So,  also  Furrer,  U.  BednUung  d.  Btb.  Geog.  19. 

»  Robinson  saw  madmen  sitting  before  the  walls  of  Jemaaleni , 

n  [l/9v0'o'or— abyssoB,  Ht.  without  bottom.  It  is  used  here,  t  ] 
distinct  definition  of  its  meaning.  Elsewhere  it  is  found  only  i 
it  it  used  seven  times  of  the  penal  dwelling  of  evil  angels. 

'  UeiTOB  (^lunpos),  ''whom  God  enlightensi''  Lightfoot  quotes  l 
rnler  of  the  synagogue  is  he  by  whose  command  the  affair  i 
ftjipointed;  namely,  who  shall  read  the  PtophetSi  who  shall  rec; 
aball  pass  before  the  ark."— Vol.  ii  171. 

■  Bven  a  poor  Israelite  was  required  to  have  not  fewer  tha: 
cue  mourning  woman,  at  the  dealli  of  his  wife ;  but  if  he  be  i: 
d$me  aooording  to  his  quality.  Talmud,  quoted  in  Buxtorf.  76(: 
li.172.  Nork,6L  Godwyn,  2U. 
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•  The  SappedAns,  or  pnblio  motumew,  unong  the  Jews,  wero  either  mao  or 
Some  are  apeciftlly  mentioned  in  the  Tahnud  for  the  beauty  of  their  spoken  lamentotioiu 
The  humbler  artists  among  them  expressed  their  grief  by  sighs  and  ejaculations,  with 
the  repetition  of  oommonplaoes  of  tenderness  and  regret,  but  others  lamented  in  songs 
and  poetical  elegies.  Thus  Bar  Abbin  began  hin  lament  thus—**  Weep,  in  yonr  sorrow, 
but  not  for  the  dead,  for  he  has  departed  into  poaco ;  weep  for  ns  who  remain  in  tears 
and  sadness." — Bvjctorf^  1522-5. 

Dukoa  gives  a  groat  many  examples  in  his  Rafthtntsehe  Bfumenl^se,  246— 261L    He 
traces  the  rise  of  the  custom  of  elegies  to  that  of  David  over  Jonathan. 

•  Death  ia  8])oken  of  hundreds  of  times  in  the  Talmud  as  sleep.  **  Wh^n  N.  slept,* 
that  is,  when  he  died,  recurs  constantly. — Lightfoot^  n.  173.  So  also  in  Old  Testament— 
Ps.  xiii.  4.  Job  Ul  13.   Jer.  U.  8s).    Dan.  xii.  2. 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that  Jesns  uses  the  form  of  wurds  in  vogue  at  the  time  from 
lihysicians  to  the  sick.    See  below. 

y  A  glimpse  at  Jewish  medical  practioe  Is  supplied  bv  the  following  from  Sakhatk^ 
f.  4.  2.  it  refers  to  the  use  of  amulets  as  means  of  cure,  ^o.  **  It  is  permitted  (even  oo 
tlie  Sabbath)  to  go  out  with  the  ^^  of  a  grasshopper,  or  the  tooth  of  a  fox,  or  the  nail 
of  one  who  has  been  hanged,  as  medical  remedies," 

•  r4  KpdffWMioi^ — (kraspedon). 
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*  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  paragraphs  to  £in  Tag  m  Captnaaum^  by  Dr. 
Delitzsch,  68,09. 

»  This  is  the  text  of  the  Sinaitio  and  Vatican  MSS.  St.  Lnke  qnotes  it  fr«elj  fi«B 
the  Septuagint.    Ii  ia  from  Isaiah  Ix.  1, 2. 

*  The  houses  stand  on  the  under  pai-t  of  the  slope  of  the  west  hill,  which  rises  high 
Mid  steep  above  th<>m. — Rabinaon^  ill  419. 

The  rock  is  40  or  60  feet  perpendicular  noar  the  Maronite  church. — Robinton^  iil 
423.    See  also  JLcBiu/oai^^cKMk,  431. 

'  Discipulua — a  disciple,  is  **one  who  is  loaming** — a  scholar.    fuxBrrr'^t — the  Greek 

word  for  disciple — also  means  a  scholar.  Talmid — ^"^^f?,  the  Hebrew  word  for  dis- 
ciple, means  also  the  same.  **Tbe  scholars  of  the  wise**  was  the  phrase  for  the 
^  disciples  "  of  the  Rabbis.    The  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  are  the  same. 

*  The  word  ** apostle"  imSffroXos — one  sent  forth,  is  the  equivalent  of  tho  Tafanudie 

TT"^  (Sheliach).  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  representation  of  the  authority  by  which 
the  "  apostle**  is  sent.  **  The  *  Sheliach  *  of  a  man  is  as  if  he  himself  who  seiida  were 
there."— i^MX/oi/,  2411.    Liyht/oot,  il  176.   Nork,  61. 

'  **  At  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  the  work  of  the  priest  began :  the  slayiug  of  the 
victims  may  be  done  by  any  one." — Talmud,  Hw,  Mtb.^  iii.  139.  Hence  only  the  Tuy 
poor  killed  their  own  sacritices. 

*  In  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
Jews  looked  on  all  striking  calamities,  and  congenital  diseases  or  afflictionA,  and  visit** 
tions  like  demon  possession,  as  punishment  for  the  sins  of  parents,  or  for  sins  committed 
by  the  sufferers  themselves  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. — Schmtehenhmrgerj  249. 

^  Barren  flg*trees  are  still  oommon.  Troes,  neglected  when  young,  are  often  so.  To 
bear  fruit  well,  a  fig-tree  needs  to  be  manured  freely,  and  ploughed  and  dug  about  fre- 
quently. Even  the  stones  in  the  orchard  are  carefully  gathered  and  remoTod. — Laxa 
€mdBook,S5Q. 

**  They  lay  dung  to  moisten  the  earth ;  they  dig  about  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  thoy 
plnck  np  the  suckers ;  they  take  o£f  the  (dead^  leaves ;  they  sprinkle  aahoa,  and  tbey 
■moke  under  the  trees,  to  kill  worms." — TcUtHudj  Ilor,  UeL^  iii.  146. 

*  The  Law  (Dent  xx.  19,  20^  forbade  the  cutting  down  fruit-trees,  except  in  speeisi 
dreumstanoes.  Hence  the  Rabbis  said,  **  Gut  not  down  tho  palm-tree  that  bears  a  oak 
(two  quarts)  of  dates,  or  the  olive,  that  bears  but  the  fourth  part  of  a  eab  (a  ptot^" 

**  My  son,"  said  one  Rabbi,  **  Jiad  not  died  hud  lie  not  cut  down  a  fig-tree  befon  iti 
time."— ifor.  //e6.,  iii  139. 

^  In  Pirke  AbotL,  e.  2.  15.  there  is  a  passage  strikingly  paralleL    R.  Tarph!  ssid 


BTOTKS. 

^  Short  3fl  the  day,  tho  work  is  great,  the  laboimn  idle,  the  i 
of  tho  haryeat  presaes." 

I  Thia  aeema  a  better  aenae  of  the  worda  thaa  their  usi 
**  without  retam  " — ^that  is  w'  tbout  payment.   The  di«ci  plea  we 
aa  a  free  gilt  for  their  a,>intual  labours,  and  so  did  the  Rabbis, 
show  how  strictly  receipt  of  payment  for  religious  teaching  "«< 
6«bbath  your  working  day  rather  than  ask  anything  from  the 
bi  /VsacAtni,  112&     **  Work  to  your  uttermost  rather  than  ai 
another  passage    (b.  Bathniy  110  a).    So  Paul  did  (Ephes.  i 
anpport  as  a  right.     1  Thess,  ii.  9.    2  Thess.  lit  8.    But  be 
flsher  ApostloB  did  not.    Dent.  !▼.  5,  where  Moses  speaks,  is  ex 
yon  without  reward,  so  must  you  spread  my  teaching  without 
the  Law  without  asking  a  reward,  and  I  follow  His  example, 
follow  mine.  ** — Bachvrothf  ir.  6. 

■  The  "  wallets  "  or  "  Bcripa  "  now  in  use,  are  only  the  akins 
and  tanned  by  a  very  simple  process. — Tkonuton^  845. 

"  The  peasant  puts  on  over  his  shirt  only  a  white  and  bloc 
camel  or  goat's  hair.  It  has  no  sleeves.  Ue  girds  in  his  shi 
Peter's  time,  and  carries  in  the  leathern  belt  aJl  the  money  h 
iMyen,  27. 

The  wallet,  in  the  Talmud,  is  a  leather  ponch  (as  above)  wl 
their  nei*.ks,  and  in  which  they  put  thoir  Tiotuala. — Uor.  lie!*. 

John  had  counselled  those  who  had  two  onderooata  to  gir 
Luke  iii.  11. 

Sandals  were  made  of  leather  or  of  ni shns,  or  of  the  bark  < 
says  the  Talmud,  "  was  of  softer,  a  san  lal  of  harder  leather." 
and  leather  uppers. — Uor.  Heb.  ii.  184. 

R.  Chija  nays,  **It  is  not  fitting  tbat  a  scholar  of  the  wi 
Nork,  G2.  Pious  Jews  usually  travelled  as  Christ's  disciples  di 
and  also  with  a  book  of  the  Law  slung  round  their  neck. 

■  When  a  Persian  ertors  an  assembly,  after  having  left  his 
the  usual  saiut'ition,  **  Peace  be  unto  you,**  which  is  addresse 
aa  it  were  saiutmg  the  bouse. — Morier*s  Second  Journey^  142. 

*  Great  earn  was  taken  with  imported  fruit,  leet  the  dust  of 
be  on  it,  and  thu*^  the  land  of  Israel  be  dofiled.  It  might,  in  si 
gravel      All  heathen  oountriea,  moreover,  were  aa  unclean 

aa>,  ii  i6o 

The  dust  of  a  heathen  country  defiled  the  Jew  of  Palestine.^ 

'  See  Jost*s  translation  of  tho  Miachna  Sota^  ix.,  in  which  i 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Jesus  in  this  passage— of  the  si^ 
Messiah. — <ScAtfrer,  580.     ikhteiermacher's  Prtdigten,  ii.  69. 

4  In  verse  27,  "What  ye  hear  in  the  ears"  refers  to  the  h 
chair  whiMpering  into  the  ear  of  the  interpreter,  who  repeated 
hud  ihu>  received. — Hor.  Heb,  ii.  187. 

**  The  bou-etops,"  which  are  flat,  are  still  naed  for  public 
from  a  housutop  that  the  trumpet  was  sounded  each  Friday  < 
approach  of  the  Sabbath. — Hor,  Heb.  ii  173.    Land  and  Boot 

A  pasnage  in  the  Talmud  is  a  fine  illustration  of  verse  29. 
3noe  stood  a^  the  eu  trance  of  the  cave  in  which  he  concealed  ! 
daring  tbn  perseoutiona,  for  thirteen  years.  Aa  he  did  so,  he  n 
waa  watching  a  bird.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Bath  Kol  sonn 
pity,**  and  the  bird  escaped.  Then  the  Rabbi  cried  out — ^  If  e 
witiiout  tho  will  of  God,  how  much  less  a  man !  " — Bereshith  Ra 

Sparrows,  that  is,  finches  generally,  are  still  sold  for  eati: 
aheap   rate —TVi^rrom,  161,  201.     Land  and  Book,  ^'d,     Godm 

'  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  practice  among  Jewish  physicians 
•aye,  **  ii  Meir  permitted  the  mingling  of  wine  and  oil,  and 
Sabbath.  But  when  he  once  was  sick,  and  we  would  do  the  sc 
allow  it.** — Talmud  in  Hor.  Hb.u.  415.  This  explains  James 
ctands  ou  h  similar  footing  with  Christ's  anointing  the  eyes  o: 
It  could  iii)t  in  itself  cure,  in  many  eases,  but  the  snpernatur 
•eonred  tbe  desired  result*  The  Jews  anointed  the  head  wit 
HiAjf,  2;i.  iM.     Oil  is  still  used  in  the  E^st  for  boils,  &c. — Rusegy 

*  A  dHiiariiiB  or  penny  waa  worth  about  7^d.,  but  its  purcl 
^iparently.  to  about  forty  pence  now. — JJr.  JJavidson,  Seu?  2'est, 
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*  vpcM'icd,  9pmiruxi — ai!Solatim.  Tbo  pnurUd  are  Ihe  iqnare  garden  plots  in  whloli  h&thk 
Are  grown.  St.  Mark,  wlip  used  the  word,  donbtlees  expresBee  the  feelings  of  St.  Peter  u 
lu  eye-witness.  One  in  the  Talmud,  speaking  of  hurley  bread,  says,  **  There  is  a  flnA 
crop  of  barley.**  Another  answers,  *'  Tell  this  to  the  horses  and  aases.**  A  Roman  soldier, 
who  had  quitted  his  ranks,  had  for  part  of  his  punishment  that  he  recetved  bailey  bread 
instead  of  wheaten. — Suetonius,  August  24. 

*  The  Mischna  speaks  of  the  usual  blessing  of  bread  and  fish,  but  says  that  the 
blessing  for  the  former  was  omitted  whan  the  latter  was  salt  fish,  because  the  bread  "wm 
regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  fiah.  Tbe  blessing  was  therefore  asked  only  on  the  salt 
fish  I  The  Talmud  says,  **It  is  forbidden  to  take  food  into  the  mouth  witiiout  haTing 
prerionsly  thanked  God  for  it  as  His  gift.** — Berachoth^  f.  85.  1. 

Jesus  asked  Philip  about  supplying  the  multitudei    **  Perhaps,"  says  Bengel,  **  he  had 
je  of  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  tbe  disciples  and  of  Jesus." 

Lfioke  (Cowmm/or,  ii.  62)  says,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  expreosions  'to 
bless '  and  '  to  give  thanks  were  the  usual  terms  for  the  '  grace  *  common  among  the 
Jews.*  The  formula  is  given  in  full,  Acts  xxvii.  35.  ^bxapifrrjivt  r^  Ot^ — Km  ttX&at — 
^  He  took  bread  and  gave  Oianks  to  God,  and  when  he  had  broken  it"  See  also  PresseFs 
Leben  Jesu,  186. 

In  John  vi.  16,  it  Is  said  thaf  when  even  was  come  the  disciples  went  down  imto  the 
gea:**  In  the  other  Gbspels,  however,  evening  is  spoken  of  as  having  already  come,  or 
being  near,  before  the  multitude  was  fed.  The  explanation  is  that  while  John  has 
followed  the  usual  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  the  others  make  use  of  tbe  Hebrew,  or 
rather  the  Pharisuio  way  of  reckoning  the  day.  By  this,  there  were  two  evenings :  the 
first  corresponding  to  our  afternoon,  from  three  to  six,  the  other  from  six  to  nine^  after 
which  came  '*  the  darkness." — Luckey  iL  66.    De  Wette,  Archaologie,  214.  not  d. 

*  The  Roman  satirists  note  this  wallet  or  basket  as  a  oharacteristie  of  tbe  Jewsw— 
Jvvenal  Sat,,  iii.  14 ;  vi.  541.  It  was  of  osiers  or  twigs — "  virgulta.**  Luthardt  (Das.  JoK. 
JSoangelium,  ii.  44)  finds  in  the  twelve  baekotsfnll  one  for  each  apostle,  a  mystical  refer- 
euoe  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  ancient  Israel  and  to  the  future  of  the  new  Israel ! 
The  ^  baskets  **  were  specially  designed  to  provide  the  Jew  with  Levitically  olean  food, 
when  travelling  through  Samaria,  or  in  heathen  parts. —  ]'Vaklj  Clavis,  278.  b. 

y  0^  fhp  ^wriKw — ^  they  considered  not ; "  rather,  did  not  understand— oomprehend. 
weftntpmlUtni — "  hardened  {**  rather  'Mull,  stupid.** 
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•  The  Jems.  Talmud  {Sanhed,  f.  18)  asks  «  What  is  the  seal  of  God  ?"  R.  BIbu,  la 
the  name  of  R.  Reuben,  answers,  <'  The  Truth  **  (rn»).  <* But  who  is  the  Truth?  "  R. 
Bon  says,  **^  The  Living  God,  the  Eternal  King."  R.  Lakisch  notes  that  in  rnaK  (the 
Truth),  K  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  t9  the  ndddle  one,  and  n  the  laat,  which,  there- 
fore, means  '*  I,  Jehovah,  was  the  First ;  besides  me  there  u  no  God,  and  I  bhall,  also, 
BS  the  Last" 

Had  Jesus  any  allusion  to  such  a  meaning  of  the  expression,  ^  sealed^  &c^  sizice  it 
was  current  in  His  day  ?    Comp.  John  xiv.  6. 

?<r^p(i7Kr«v— esphragisen — sealed,  attested,  confirmed,  established,  as  men  do  in  the 
East,  by  afiSxlng  a  seal  The  writing  of  a  document  may  bo  done  by  any  one ;  the  seal 
affixed  is  the  mark  of  authenticity.  This  is  still  the  universal  custom  in  all  written 
transaotions. — Latie*s  Modem  Egyptians,  I  36,  36.  Perking  Persia,  421.  Narrative  oj 
a  Mission,  256. 

^  h  luerafialvtow — refers  to  d  apros.  It  is  wrongly  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  TgngHA 
version.    It  is  not  '*  he,"  but  <<  it  '*  in  our  idiom. 

•  Both  the  word  "^3  (Bashar)  flesh,  and  ^?>5  (Achal)  to  eat,  were  familiar  as  figures  to 
Christ's  hearers,  even  in  the  Scriptures.  "To  eat  my  flesh"  (Pa.  xxvii  2)  was  a 
metaphor  for  fierce  and  cruel  enomios  thirsting  for  ono*s  blood.  The  fool  devoured  with 
envy  is  said  (Eccl.  iv.  5^  to  eat  his  own  flesh.  Oppressive  rulers  wore  said,  in  Pa.  xiv 
4,  Prov.  XXX.  14,  Hab.  iii  16,  **  to  eat  up,  or  devour,  the  people."    So  Mic.  UL  8. 


*  I  have  put  together  the  meanings  attached  to  the  expression  by  different  expoflitot% 
auoieat  and  modem. 

*  Ac  roh'Qv.  So  De  Wette  and  Lilcke.    Bat  Meyer,  '<  on  this  account,"  viz.,  the  diaooian^ 

*  This  is  the  tme  reading,  as  shown  by  B»  0,*  D,  L,  Nonn.  Cosm.,  and  receiyod  by 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf. 

The  Holy  One  of  God  is  equivalent  to  **^  Him  consecrated  by  God.  *    See  John  z.  88. 
1  John  ii  20.    Mark  i.  24.    Luke  iv.  84.    Acts  iv.  27.    Rev.  ill  7.    Langen  pointa  on* 


NOTES. 

{JudeiUkumf  413)  that  this  is  in  reality  tho  aame  name  as  '<  T 
oaod  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Enooh — for  6  Hyto 
hyiofffUwos — ho  hegiasmenos,  the  sanctified  one,  or  ''Him  i 
To  sanctify  or  to  sot  apart  for  Himself,  and  to  ohoose  for  £ 
are  identical  conceptions. 

'  The  qnantity  named  was  40  seah — and  the  Kabbis  give 
•ad  a  half. —  Weights  and  Measitrea.    Dicty,  ofthi  Bible, 

*  Oorban— 13"?^  from  Oarab  a^  »*he  drew  near"  (God),— ^ 
thing  vowed  and  presented  to  God  as  an  offering  or  sacred  { 
qniok-witted  enough  to  turn  the  ''  corban  **  to  a  good  accou 
from  their  debtors  by  the  statement  that  title  money  ow( 
Darkhen, 

1  This  IB  involved  in  the  Hebrew  word  ^^  (Eabad). 
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*  ^|fX9eu(r»— «xe]thonsa.  In  Mark  vil  24,  the  words  "a  [ 
Tisohendorf.  Phenicia  is  from  ^tvi^  a  palm — the  oonntry 
makes  it  from  al/id^aif  an  ancient  Greek  verb,  to  slay,  to  murd  • 
as  the  early  Phonioians  were  the  pirates  of  the  Medite  i 
Geschichtej  pasnm.  But  the  simpler  etymology  seems  the  bett  , 
the  **  Morea  "  from  fuivpos  (maiiros),  a  mulberry. 

^  rptxi^tt — ^psichion — dim.  from  ^i^  psix — a  fragment  of  brea 

*  Tradition  makes  the  name  of  the  woman  Justa,  and  that 
and  adds  that  her  husband  repudiated  both  her  and  her  daughl    ' 
— Sfppy  iv.  201.     Cauaanite  meaat  originally  a  '*  lowlander,"     i 
merchant,**  from  the  commercial  fame  of  the  Phonicians. 

The  Talmud  has  copied  the  incident  of  the  **  children's  crui  : 
plioant  for  grain  in  a  time  of  famine. — Nork,  75.     Sejip^  iv.  19' 

Pressors  commentary  on  the  woman's  words  is  line. — ZaU  \ 
usual,  is  that  of  Hess. — jLeben  Jesu^  l  412. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  xcXAodf,  translatt'd  i 
Tisohendorf  rejects  it  on  the  authority  of  the  8imatic  version,   i 

*  <nrvpilas — spuridas.     The  spuria   only  is  mentioned  in     i 
oophinuB  of  the  former  miraculous  feeding.     Both  were  sma 
Jew  of  the  humbler  class  seems  to  have  carried  one  for  his  pro'  i 

'  Lachmann,  Tisohendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  Magadan,  a  na  i 
known. 

Mark  gives  the  name  of  Dalmanutha — **tho  shady  place  ' 
known. 

*  Manasaeh  obtained  from  Sanballat  permission  to  build  a  i 
Menelaus  was  a  time-serving  friend  of  Greek  oustomB  and  of  t 
built  a  rival  temple-  in  Egypt 

^  The  Pharisees  as  a  body  were  poor,  and  lived  with  a  modes 
their  bread  by  a  laborious  ocoapatioiL     The  Sadducees  were  sp  i 
Yet  Pharisees  were  not  wanting  whose  epicureanism  rivallot 
rivals.     "  Eat  and  drink,  for  the  world  we  are  soon  to  leave  i 
■aid  Samuel  to  Rabbi  Jehuda  Ghimena.    ^  1A.J  son,"  said  Rab.  1 1 
have  anything,  make'merry,  for  there  is  no  more  pleasure  unc  ( 
gives  no  respite.    Do  you  intend  to  leave  money  to  your  son  ? 
it  when  you  are  in  the  grave  ?    Men  are  like  the  flowers  of  \  I 
give  place  to  those  of  to-morrow."    These  are  sayings  of  tv 
fltarisaic  party^ — Dertnbowg^  131, 132. 

t  The  south  wind  is  the  Samum  or  Simoom,  which  blows  ! 
Africa,  and  brings  overpowering  heat.  It  blows  np  the  gorge  ol 
like  a  fumiico-blast  over  the  plains  of  Geunesareth.  'i*he  west 
from  tho  Mediterranean.  Tho  east  wind  from  the  table-land  c* 
weather. 
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*  CheseMon,  in  his  aceonnt  of  the  restoration  of  sight  by  an  operation  to  a  yontb 
had  been  bom  blind,  says,  **  When  he  first  saw  he  knew  not  the  shape  of  anything,  wh 
any  one  thiug  from  another,  however  different  in  shape  or  magnitude ;  but,  being  toJd 
what  things  were,  whose  forms  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  obsenrv 
that  he  mi^ht  know  Uiem  again.** — AnaUmy^  p.  8UL    1768,  London. 

^  Tischendorf,  following  the  Shiaitio  and  Vatican  MSS.,  omits  the  last  elaaaa  of  tlie 
vorse.    Meyer  retains  it. 

•  The  Jews  expected  the  reappearance  not  only  of  Enoch  and  Eliaa,  bnt  also  of  Moees 
and  Jeremiuli.  Mones  was  believed  to  have  been  taken  to  heaven  like  Elijah.— Jbf. 
Ant.  iv.  8.  48  ;  i.  8.  4 ;  iz.  2. 2.  I  have  quoted  (page  884,  voL  L)  the  legend  (2  Maoe.  il  1) 
elsewhere,  of  the  concealment  of  the  ark  by  Jeremiah  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Ohaldoans. 

A  similar  legend  rose  in  the  Ohristian  Church  respecting  Joseph.  He  died,  it  was 
CBid,  but  hi»  body  was  not  allowed  to  see  corruption,  an<l  he  would  be  raised  again  at  the 
marriage  supjHjr  of  tho  thousand-year  reign.  He  would  have  been  carried  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  lire,  like  Elijah,  but  died  as  a  tribute  to  original  ain,  derived  from  AdAm. — 
Mist.  Jo8.  26.  28. 

See  Langeu*B  JudenUmm^  491,  498.    Godwyn's  Aaron  and  AIose$^  88. 

*  €KK\-n<ria — ecclesia.    The  word  cornea  from  the  verb  ^wiraX^^— to  call  ont — ^to  eaU 

together,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  ''JP* — ^Kahol — **  congregation,"  "  assembly." — 
Juiigerf  xxi.  8.  1  Chron.  xxix.  !•  2  Chnm.  xxiii.  8.  Ex.  xvi.  2.  In  Acta  xix.  82, 8U, 
it  is  translated  "  assombly." 

•  That  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  tho  Church  was  to  be  built  up,  see  Bmch,  Bik 
Lex.  V.  55.  Meyer,  in  loc  Holtzmann,  Bib,  Lex,  iv.  482.  Pressol,  IbL  Hoss,  iL  IMH. 
Ewald,  V.  46 1. 

Paul  us  (iL  2)  paraphrases  the  words  thus — ^**Thou  art  a  truePetor— a  roeV-Iike 
man — to  Mo  I  and  on  this  rock,  upon  the  foundation  held  so  firmly  by  thee, — that  I  am 
the  true  Messiah, — on  tho  rock  of  thy  confession  will  I  build  up  those  called  from  the 
world  to  be  my  spiritual  Temple.  With  this  I  lay  on  thee  a  threat  office.  Thou  shalt  bo, 
in  that  spiritual  Temple-palace,  the  keeper  of  the  keys,  who  admits  those  allowed  to 
enter.  Load  in  as  such,  the  worthy,  who  are  fit  for  the  heaven-like  k  ngdom.  A  gn-at 
task  will,  however,  lie  on  thee  in  this  matter.  Thou  shalt  diligently  explain  to  men 
what  the  divine  commands  forbid  or  permit.  And  know  thou  that  what  thoa,  here 
kiolow,  declarest  pormittod,  must  be  of  that  nature  only  which  is  permitted  in  heaven, 
trhere  the  will  of  God  reigns  supreme." 

'  **  To  bind  and  loose,"  as  shown  by  a  great  many  illustrations  in  LightfooVs  Ho*, 
IIeb.f  ii.  288—241,  was  a  phrase  of  evory-day  use  among  the  Jtws,  for  forbidding  or  per- 
mitting. It  was,  in  fac^t,  the  eommon  expression  for  the  decisions  of  the  Rab-ia  on  any 
of  the  countless  poin : s  submitted  to  them«  They  **  bound  " — forbade — ^tbis ;  and  ** loosed  *" — 
permitted — ^that.  Doors,  in  antiquity,  were  fastened  by  cords,  in  tying  and  looaiug  which 
keys  were  used.  Hence,  instead  of  speaking,  as  we  do,  of  opening  and  shutting  a  door, 
ihcy  spoke  of  binding  and  loosing  it. 

*  Dr.  Ang.  Wiinsche  has  published  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Rabbis,  nnder  the 
name  of  **  Die  Leiden  des  Messias  "  (Leipsig,  1870),  to  show  that  they  taught  the  doctrine 
of  a  suffering  Messiah ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  traces  of  their  having  done  ao  are  in- 
decisive.    This  is  my  opinion,  ai  least,  after  having  read  the  book. 

^  IXcifo  #ei9  io.  $arm  4  0c^f— God  bo  merd/ul  to  M«w— God  forgive  thee— Be  it  far  fron 
tbM. 


OHAPTEB    XLVIL 


•  The  appearanee  of  Moaei  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  taught  by  the  RabUe. 
''God,  the  Ever-Ulesood,  said,  *OMoaea,  as  thou  gavest  thy  life  when  thou  wert  aliTe  for 
Israel,  so,  also,  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  when  1  shalt  send  Elijah  the  prophet  to  tben^ 
you  also,  ahall  come,  at  the  same  time.*  "—Deburim  iiabha,  §  8,  256.  2. 

*  The  Rabbis  had  disfigured  and  distorted  the  Scripture  record  of  revelatioiiB  hj  Am 
Tdioe  of  God,  from  heaven.    They  spoke  of  a  **  Bath  Kol — ^the  d»ughter — or  £eho— el 


GHAPT£B    XLVIIJL 


B0TJE8. 

Ihe  voioo  (of  God)^  **Froin  the  time  tSi«t  Haggai,  Zaoharia     k 
Talmad,  **  the  Holy  Spirit  was  taken  away  from  Israel.  N 
granted.    For,  onoe,  when  the  Rabbis  were  oonsulting  in       i 
Qorijah,  the  Bath  Kol  came  from  hoavon  and  said,  *  There 
worthy  that  the  divine  majesty  should  rest  on  him,  but 
Then  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  Hillol,  the  old,  whom,     I 
aa  a  holy  man,  and  a  true  scholar  of  Ezra.**    So,  at  the  choj 
details  are  given  in  Buxtorf,  320 — 322.     See  also  Reland'i 

•  **  With  tears  **  is  wanting  in  A*  B,  C*  A  A,  and  sever; 
ttjeoted   by  Lachmann,   Tischoudorf,  ,and   Trogellea.     **      i 
wanting  in  the  Sinaitio,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  other  ]     i 
the  same  authorities. 

*  mropalat — "  tore  "  means  not  only  **  rending,"  but  **  coi  i 
four  times  in  the  Now  Testament.    In  Mirk  1.  26,  Schlei 

*'  et  totum  ejus  corpus  convulsit  et  dislorsit** — **  and  convul    ( 
frame." 

In  the  present  passage  the  Vulgate  trannlatos  it  **  contt 
is  tranhUted  "*  tare,**  and  so  in  the  fourth  iubtance,  in  Luke  : 
^  convulsed  "  is  the  true  meaning. 

*  Lachmann,  Tisehendorf,  and  Tregelles,  on  the  authority  i 
MSS.,  and  of  many  versions,  road  6KtyoTi<rrui»,  instead  o  i 
De  Wette  retain  the  latter.    I  have  tuoorporated  both. 

'  It  was  a  familiar  expression  among  the  Jews  for  an  e    . 
**  rooter  up,  or  a  remover  of  mountains.**    One  was  called  st 
up  diificulties ;  another,  from  **his  piercing  judgment;*'  < 
streets  of  Tiberias,  it  was  snid,  there  was  no  such  <*  rooter  i   i 
as  he,-^lAghl/oot,  Hor,  Ileb.  U.  288. 

The  grain  of  mustard  seed  was  another  proverbial  expre  > 
nees 

•  Tischendori  omits  '*and  fasting,"  but  Moyer,  De  V  ! 
retain  it. 

^  rmp4w4p€6opro  9tk  rijs  TdKiKedat, 


*  From  r^— to  send.  The  Jews  called  the  messengers  ! 
Jews  of  foreign  birth — used  the  Greek  equivalent  iiw6croKo  • 

Buxtorf  translates  t^^^ — Sbeliach  ^the  singular  of  S  i 
apostlo — that  is,  a  messenger  of  the  Sanliodrim.  The  word  ' 
ttiastical  servant  who  helped  Levitos,  Priests,  or  the  Head  oi  I 
the  verger  or  caretaker  of  the  Synagogue,  2411. 

^  The  aggregate  from  the  whole  world  may  be  judged  fro  i 
butions  from  the  Jews  in  Babylon  alone  had  to  be  guarded  1 1 
numbering  thousands,  for  fe^  of  the  Parthians. 

*  The  plural  "sons  "  is  used  by  Jesus  as  identifying  Hi:  i 
ordinary  conversation,  but  the  application  can  only  be  made 
Jesus  alone  was  ^  the  Son  of  God  "  in  the  souse  implied  in  I 
this  passage  is  used  by  the  Uoman  Church  to  support  the  i  i 
descended  from  Peter,  from  all  taxation,  or  at  least  from  eccl  i 

*  Thero  had  been  a  fleroe  controversy  between  the  Sadduo : 
thedidrachma.  The  Sadduoees  contended,  from  the  words  of  I 
that  the  daily  morning  and  evening  ofiFerings  should  be  pai: 
not  from  the  Temple  treasure.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
the  Law,  to  prove  that  these  offerings  were  the  concern  of  thi 
oarried  their  point,  and  instituted  a  special  Temple  tux — the  tit 
thoir  victory,  they  would  receive  no  coin  except  the  old  half-shi: 
(^LHcty.  oftht  Uihlty  it  410),  which  flattered  the  national  feel  in 
the  only  silver  coin,  indeed,  struck  in  their  long  national  \\ 
817,  218. 

Wioseler  {BeitrSf^,  104 — 126)  has  a  learned  obapter  in  w 
demanded  was  ihe  Roman  poll-tax. 


■oarcai,  that  at  this  period  it  wu  almost  the  only  Greek  imperial  coin  in  etrBalatkn  ia 
the  Satt,  the  didimehma  being  probably  unknown,  or  very  little  ooineiL 

'  Bidicopos  (diaconoe) — the  deacon.  It  moana  In  the  New  Testament — let.  A  dave  who 
waits  at  tables — ^Matfe.  zzii,  18.  2nd.  One  whose  serrices  are  used  by  or  for  another — ^ths 
magistrate  (for  God).  8rd.  Ministers  as  diaconoi  of  God  and  of  Cluisi,  Men  who  sprra 
the  will  of  the  devil— Bom.  ziiL  i.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  2  Cor.  xi  Ifiw  4Ui.  <«  Deaoons  *  in  the 
early  Churoh. 

'  When  Je^as  elsewhere  says,  **  He  who  Is  not  with  me  is  against  ma,  and  he  wha 
Ipsthers  not  with  me  scatters  abroad,**  it  is  no  contradiction  to  the  opposite-sotrnding 
words,  '*  Ha  who  is  not  ag:ansfc  mo  is  for  ma.  That  was  spoken  of  His  deadly  enemies ; 
tfu,  <rf  His  f rienda. 


^  /i^Xof  ^i^iic^r  rmolos  onikos),  a  miU-Rtone  tnmed  by  an  ass.  It  was  mneh 
larger  and  heavier  tban  the  atones  of  hand  mills. — Furrtr^  122.  Buxtorf^  2252.  This  wai 
liot  a  Jewish  punishment  {Land  and  Book,  ^^}*  ^^^  '^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  among  the  Gieeks, 
Roman Sy  Syriana,  and  Phenioians. — Cataub.  ad  Suet,  Oet^  67,  qnoted  by  Meyer. 

*  Amidst  the  eonntless  explanations  of  this  difflonlt  pasasge,  I  have  giren  what  sesms 
^9  me  most  in  keeping  with  the  oontezt 

^  The  next  yerse,  the  12th  of  Matt.  ZTlii.  is  wanting  in  B.  h.*  1.*  18,  88,  and  many 
versions,  and  is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tisohendorf.  and  TregeUea.  Seine  saeh  word% 
bowever,  being  necessary  to  maintain  Idia  eonnection  of  the  text,  I  have  need  them. 

'  The  simple  rules  of  diseipline  institated  by  Jesns  were,  apparently,  those  already  hi 
practice  in  the  synagogues,  fiyen  at  this  day  it  is  required,  on  the  day  before  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  that  Israelites  who  have  a  difference  seek  reoonciliatian.  The 
offkHdetf  not  as  in  Christ's  ease  the  injured^  is  to  go  to  him  whom  he  has  wronged,  and 
seek  forgiToness.  If  not  thus  obtained,  he  is  to  take  three  persons  with  him,  and  go 
again.  If  the  injured  person  wHl  not,  after  all,  forgire,  tbib  contrite  offender  is  to  take 
with  him  ten  persons — reckoned  '*  a  congregation,**  or,  in  our  use  of  the  Greek  word 
**  ecclesia,''  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  **  congregation  " — **  a  church,**  and  in 
Ihetr  presence  say — **  Sirs,  1  have  wronged  this  penon,  and  now  implore  his  pardon  and 
forgiveness.**  If  the  offended  one  still  refuse  to  forgive,  the  witnesses  are  to  hold  the 
offender  elear  in  the  sight  of  God  and  mnn.-^MilU^  Jewt^  170.    See,  also,  Nork,  81. 

The  promise  of  Josus  to  be  with  any  two  or  three  of  His  Apostles  gathered  in  His 
name,  must  have  sounded  to  the  Apostles  as  a  direct  claim  of  supreme  divinity,  for 
it  was  an  assumption  for  Himself  of  what  the  Rabbis  taught  as  one  of  the  special 
oharacteristics  of  God,  in  His  relations  to  Israel.  Where  two  or  three  sit  together, 
aaid  they,  and  read  the  Law,  the  Shocliina  is  amongst  them. — Nark,  81.  GfrOrer,  i.  803. 

*  Over  two  millions  pounds  sterling.  An  Attlo  talent  was  equal  to  about  iB218. 
That  such  a  defalcation  was  possible,  shows  what  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities at  that  time  was.  The  rapacity  of  Roman  governors,  in  almost  all  cases,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  of  Q.  Metellus  Sciplo,  Proconsul  of  Syria,  B.a  49 — i8,  as  painted  by 
Qmnx.—BeiL  Civ^  iii.  82. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  moneys  demsnded  were  sternly  exacted  from  the  whole  province, 
end  many  additional  ways  of  gratifying  rapacity  were  invented.  A  head  tax  was  levied 
on  all  slaves  and  freemen.  Doors  and  columns  were  taxed,  and  other  imposts  wens 
demanded  in  com,  or  as  soldier  money,  or  for  arms ;  boatmen,  engines  of  war,  and  con- 
Teyances  were  requisitioned.  If  a  new  tax  could  be  thought  of,  it  was  at  once  imposed. 
Military  governors  were  put  not  only  in  cities,  but  almost  in  each  village  and  mansion, 
und  ha  was  thought  the  best  man,  and  the  best  citizen,  who  used  his  position  most 
harahly  and  remorselessly.  The  province  was  full  of  lictors  and  officials,  and  swarmed 
with  prefects  and  tax-collectors,  who  added  to  the  taxes  for  their  private  gain,  pretend- 
ing that,  being  exiled  from  home  and  country,  they  needed  to  do  so — ^thus  covering 
dishonest  acts  by  a  fair  excuse.  Besides  this,  heavy  usury  was  added  to  all  the  taxes^ 
as  generally  happens  in  war.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  be  only  equalled  now,  by  the 
government  or  misp^vemmont  of  the  Christian  states  subject  to  Turkey,  as  enomazmted 
in  the  following  official  declaration  (1876):^ 

1.  The  smUl  farmer  complains  that  he  has  to  give  half  hia  prodnoe  to  the  agm,  or 
mayor ;  that  the  aga  pays  him  foor  visits  a  year,  and  he  has  to  maintain  him  and  bie 
followers  while  they  remain. 

Si  Tha  tithes  are  farmed,  and  tha  farmers  oaet  ten  times  the  amount  pmexibed  by 


8b  The  rayahs  hava  also  to  pay  taxes  and  personal  oontribatlonik 
4.  The  cattle  are  counted  in  an  iniquitous  manner. 

6.  A  Christian  proseouted  by  a  Turk,  or  who  prosecutes  a  Tvrk,  losos  Ua  snit  nnloos 
he  has  two  Turkish  witnssses,  and  is  thrown  into  prison. 


HOXlBa 

0.  The  Turks  employ  violoiioa^  earry  off  wirem  and  d 

ciubraoe  Islamiam. 

7.  Xf  a  Ohristian  oalla  for  jnatioe  agaizuit  a  Turk,  he  !b  n 
days. 

8.  The  Turks  hate  our  priests,  ehnrohos,  &o. 

9.  We  pay  taxes  and  reoeire  no  education  ;  we  have  no 
19.  The  rayah  is  obliged  to  work  on  roads  for  a  wee) 

food. 

II.  When  horses  are  required  for  the  army  the  rayah  has 
13.  We  cannot  obtain  justice  in  a  court  composed  of  i 

Ohristians,  ^ho  are  forced  to  consent  even  to  the  death  of  tl 

13.  If  a  poor  Christian  resists  forced  labour,  or  interferei 
taken,  he  is  sure  to  be  beaten  almost  to  death. 

14.  If  a  Ohiistian  take  a  case  into  court,  he  can  never  g 
the  judges  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

15.  There  is  no  security  under  the  Turkish  Qovemment. 
IG.  If  an  aga  come  to  see  you,  he  blasphemes  against  the 

17.  A  Turkish  judge  obliged  some  rayahs  to  dry  a  lake  fc 

18.  There  is  no  probity  in  the  Turkish  Government ;  its  a; 
illegal  and  violent  acts. 

19.  Turkish,  which  the  rayahs  do  not  understand,  is  used 

20.  Some  rajahs  drained  a  lake,  and  the  Tnrlcs  took  the 
them. 

Substitute  Roman  for  Turk,  and  you  have  Judea  in  the  c 

"  Even  smong  the  Hebrews  this  could  be  don& — 2  Kings  i 
age  were  sometimes  enormous.      Thus,  Csesar  owed  25,00 
beyond  his  assets.      Mark  Antony,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
iBt)9,000,   and    fourteen   years   later    40,000,000    sestercih 
60,000,000  seBteroii»je675,000,  Milo  70,000,000  sestercii  = 
of  universal  corruption,  the  highest  classes  spending  on  politi 
could  in  any  way  get,  to  secure  consulships,  Ac,  by  which,  t 
governments,  they  might  amass  stupendous  fortunes.    Thi 
infection,  were  equally  unprincipled,  and  the  result  was  tb 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  countless  bankruptcies,  and  an  a 
tt  every  political  crisis.     It  was  a  frequent  spectacle  to  see  d( 
of  dependents  on  thoir  creditor;  the  humbler  ones  following  i 
greater  ones  watching,  even  in  the  Senate,  his  nod  or  wink 
wished. —  Monwuteni's  ROm.  Cresch.,  iii.  611. 

"  If  a  debtor  failed  to  discharge  his  liabilities  to  the  State, 
had,  were  at  once  sold,  without  any  legal  process :  it  was  enoi 
the  State  claimed  it.*' 

In  private  debts — ^if  payment  were  not  duly  made,  *'  the  k 
to  the  creditor,  who  cotdd  load  him  o£r,  and  hold  him  as  a 
during  which  the  debtor  was  exposed  thrice  in  the  market-pla 
take  pity  on  him,  the  creditor  had  the  right  to  put  him  to  d 
pieces,  or  to  soil  him,  with  his  children  and  all  he  had,  into  si 
to  hold  him  as  his  own  slave.  Creditors  had,  moreover,  priv 
no  better  than  living  graves,  and  in  these  they  often  e^ut  m 
MammMHp  L  156. 162.    Things  were  only  too  much  the  same  i 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


•  The  words  (Luke  Is.  54)  <<  as  Elias  did,**  are  not  hi  the  Sii  i 
The  fifty-fifth  verse  froin  ^  and  said,"  and  the  whole  of    . 

wanting  in  A.  B.  C.  E.  G.  H.  L.  S.  V.  X.,  and  many  versions.      Tl  i 
by  Trftchmann,  Tisohendorf^  and  Tregelles. 

^  But  fi4<roy  2<ifMapiiu  icat  roXtAufuf — between  the  two  counti 
9Wkih  and  Oalilee  on  the  north. 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  intense  hatred  between  the  1 ' 
was  shown  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jann»us  (b.0.   105 — 7^ 
nsean  line,  Alexander  was  high  priest  as  well  as  king,  and  beii 
on  one  occasion  ostentatiously  poured  the  water  brought  daily 
Feast  of  Taberuades,  on  the  earth,  beside  the  altar,  instead  of  ii 
thn.t  is,  the  Rabbis,  enjoined.  Instantly  the  attendant  priests,  ai: 


irons. 


CHAPTER    LI 

*  Ewald  and  others  haye  supposed  that  Martha  was  th 
(Hktti  xxtL  6).     Others,  that  Simon  was  her  relation 
Kbrard).    Others,  again,  that  he  was  the  owner,  and  main 
cLese  oonjectures  are  arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

'  inM^^KvycZr— (to  worship)  b  used  by  John  only  of  i 

if.aOjxiLao. 


CHAPTER    LIL 


•  It  had  been  Instituted  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  B.O.  ) 
md  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  in  every  Jewish  househ 
ration,  it  was  said,  of  the  legendary  finding,  at  the  first  oele 
holy  oil,  which  had  miraculously  sufilced  for  the  whole  w 
more  easy  to  think  of  such  a  display  as  the  natural  expres 
Temp>  and  every  private  house  in  Jerusidem  were  lighten 
lanterns  and  torches,  every  evening  during' the  eight  days ; 
decked  with  crowns  of  gold  and  goldon  sbdelds ;  no  fast  or 
the  crowds  moved  about  in  all  the  variety  of  Oriental  % 
of  palms  and  other  trees,  and  ever  and  anon  filling  the 
rejoicings. 

^  So,  in  B.  L.  X.  and  many  versions.      Adopted  by  L 
Tregelles. 

•  **  ffvvihpiov—cdw  together — cJpo,  a  scat — an  assembly, 

'  Dr.  Thomson  has  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  even  now 
to  Sabbath  observance.    **  A  Jew  must  not  carry  on  the  i 
pocket  handkerchief,  except  within  the  walls  of  his  city.    If 
according  to  their  perverse  logic,  that  he  must  not  carr^ 
difficulty  here,  in  Safed,  they  resort  to  what  they  call  Eruv. 
end  of  the  streets,  and  strings  stretched  from  one  to  the  oth< 
a  wall,  and  a  conscientious  Jew  may  carry  his  handkerchief 
waa  once  amused  by  a  devout  IsraoUte  who  was  walldng  with 
that  grove  of  olive-trees  on  the  north  of  the  town,  where  n: 
we  camo  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  string  was  gone ;  and 
supposed  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  on  without  reference  to  what 
Ae  had  mot  passed  the  walL 

**  A  profane  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  handed  me 
sunset  on  Friday  evening.    It  was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  c< 
Dook,  276,  276. 

•  Sou — not  aao:  wAs — ^nol  Ims. — I^M^hmann,  Tischendorf, ' 


CHAPTER     lilll. 


*  Xlie  drmchnm,  fn  circulation  in  Palestine,  was  either  the    I 
7f^  or  th»  Pheuician,  wliich  was  worth  something  less. 

*  In  the  -vivid  words  of  St  Luke,  they  **  turned  up  their  nos 

*  MiohaeUs  (Ein.  in  die  Schr,  des  N,  B.  2  Th,  p,  IIBG)  saj  i 
rioh  man  is  not  a  mere  moral  invention,  but  refers  personally  1 
the  high  priest,  and  his  five  sons.    For  the  rich  man  with  h  i 
himself,  believed  neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets,  and,  as  it  st 
world  to  cooie,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  recognized  in  Jewis  i 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Hannas,  and  on  the  five  sons  of  Hai 
fai  cuocession    h^ld  the  office  of  high  priest,  but  were,  notw 
Kadduoeea"  Striking,  if  it  be  so,  that  Jesus,  in  this  parable,  thui  i 
i«/ore  Uie  gremt  day  I 

*  QifT^ffoveiw — "  seek  "  is  a  weaker  word  than  Ay«yfC«^0«—  "  n 


€40  vons. 


CHAPTER    LIT. 

•  lv««T«C»— h jpopUdco — fr.  foo— undor-'fi^— ^pii — ^the  ere — ^to  liit  mdar  Ibe  m 
-^Co  give  a  bUck  eye.  The  Tnlgate  hA»  **  eugillot  ** — to  beat  black  a&d  Una.  LoUier 
JtHH^^fibertiubea"— to  talk  one  deaf. 

*  The  wordi  iic  vUrnrit  /tov — ^from  mj  youth  up* — are  not  in  the  beet  IISS 
and  are  disallowed  by  T^chinanni  Tisehendorf,  and  Tregellee. 

•  Bnztorf  (p.  1722)  qnotee  a  proTerb  of  the  Rabbis  which  comparae  an  impoesibility  tn 
Ki  elephant  entering  the  eye  of  a  needle.  See  striking  illustration  in  Furrer,  298.  It 
li  also  noticed  in  Dnkea,  119. 

'  The  Sinaitie  and  Vatican  MSS.  omit  **  for  them  that  tmst  in  riches."  J^^^nnmnn 
«ad  Tregelles  omit  these  words.    Tischendorf  retains  them. 

*  Jli^oret— diaoonoe — serrant,  miniatep-4a  intensiiled  in  the  next  line  to  iaSkn— 
Aiolofl    slsve. 


•  Bar — ^TimsBQS.  Bar,  ^ — son.  Tinusny  was  a  Greek  name,  though  father  and  eoa 
Tore  eridenily  Jews.  The  father  mnst  hare  been  af terwarda  known  aa  a  Chiistisn  to 
oanse  his  name  to  hare  been  given. 

^  A  mina  (or  ponnd)  waa  eqnal  to  100  drachma.  EUeh  of  these  waa  nominally  wertfi 
7Ad.,  but  its  pnrchasing  value  wss  eqnal  to  perhaps  3s.  4d.  of  our  money.  The  sum 
KiTsn  would,  thus,  be  about  £8  2fi.  6d.,  though,  in  realitv,  it  was  of  ss  much  value  tnen 
ai   about  £17.     Bee  JJictf.  of  BiiU  (  WeiyhU  and  Alvumre*),  and  BMntc^t  Lakm 


CHAPTER     LV. 

•  The  RabUi,  la  llieir  eztraragance,  maintained  that  the  Messiah  would  ride  on  ttsc 
OTme  aaa  as  carried  the  wood  of  Isaac's  sacrifice,  which,  itself,  waa  the  foal  of  the  aa 
oeeated  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.    See  Eisenmengcr,  ii.  6U7. 

•  Quoted  as  usual  from  the  Greek.    I  give  Augusti  and  De  Wctte's  translstion, 

•  Bu«oir(«— Bethany— TH  r'^  Bethphage— »<»  re  or  ^9  ra.  The  »  rPag)  is  «• 
uiripe  fig  which  hangs  on  the  tree  over  wintor. — Cant  iL  13.  There  are  three  kind:* 
Of  figs  in  Palestine : — 

t.  The  early  fig.  The  Bekurah  (Bikurim,  the  first-fruits  D-^ra).  After  a  gentle 
winter  it  ripens  at  the  end  of  June,  but,  perhaps  earlier,  round  Jerusalem. 

f.  The  summer  fig  ^ermfts — ^Arabu). 

It  ripens  in  August,  and  is  dried  and  made  into  oakea,  Ao.,  to  preaerve  H. 
It  forms  the  main  crop. 

K  The  Pag  (The  winter  fig,  or  unripe  fig).  It  ripens  only  after  the  leaves  have 
fnllen,  and  after  gentle  winters  hang^  on  the  tree  till  next  spring. — 
Winer,  Htal  W.  B.^  Art.  « Feigenbaum."  Tobler,  DmkblaUtr,  omm  Jermt, 
10I--108.    £wald,v.523.  Bleek,  819.    Load  and  Book,  Si9.  'l*riatram,  852. 

4  Throp  of  the  word  used,  KiKftidm. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

*  Tischendorf  rejects  the  worda  "  and  with  all  the  loul.'*    Lachmann  puts  tfiem  is 
brackets. 


Konfia 


CHAPTER     LVIL 

*  The  lepton  was  the  eighth  of  an  a«;  the  09,  the  tenth  pa 

^^  At  that  time  wars  will  rise  on  the  earth  ;  nation  will  I 
against  city;  many  tronbles  shall  come  on  the  enemies  : 
t  8.  4. 

If  then  seest  kingdoms  rising  against  kingdoms,  then  wa: 
of  the  Ue8^aLii,^Beresch.  Babba,  mt^Uh 

*  Deceitful  and  designing  men,  nnder  the  pretence  of  insj  : 
«id  roTolutions  in  the  govemmont  of  the  country,  and  mis!  • 
got  them  worked  np  to  behave  like  madmen.^--i7oM/7A  BelL  J  1 

^  **  Hie  loons  est,  partes  nbi  so  via  findit  in  1 
Dextera,  qua)  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tei  : 
Hao  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  Issva  maloru  i 
Ezeroet  pcanas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mitt  I 


OHAPTER    LVIIL 

^  Three  hundred  ponce  is  the  very  sum  stated  by  Pliny  (  ' 
times  their  nominal  value  in  that  day,  which  would,  perbap; , 
now,  thi-ee  hundred  ponce  would  be  equal  to  about  £60. — L\ : 
Winer,  Art.  "  Narde." 

^  ytvofiivov — in  B.  L.  X.,  ^c,  adopted  by  Tischondorf  ai  1 
participle  hanuonizos  the  account  with  that  of  the  other  Evai  | 

•  Charoseth — '^^'^"rj — was  a  dish  composed  of  dates,  figs, 
remind  them  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  Egypt.    Bnxtorf  sa;  • 
or  dried  grapes,  and  the  like,  pounded  and  made  np  with  vi  1 
The  dish  itself  (rpvfixUw)  was  for  liquids,  and  held  about 
Andquitiei, 


OHAPTER    LIX. 

*  *  Ter  limen  tetigi,  ter  sum  rovocatus;  et  ipo(* 
Indulgens  animo  pes  mihi  tardus  erat. 
Saspe,  valedicto,  rursns  sum  multa  locutus, 
Sape  eadem  mandata  dedi^-^Ovief,  Trist,  i 

^  Tho  Greek  words  translated  in  our  version  "  because  I  go  t; 
ly  TisdiendoTf  and  Tregelles.    They  are  wanting  in  B.  D.  L.  \ 


OHAPTER    hX. 

*  If  the  name  Zion  be  correctly  given  to  the  hill  west  ol 
thinks  it  was  a  hill  one  and  three  quarter  miles  west  from  the 
January^  1877,  pt  21. 

Dean  Stanley,  also,  has  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  p:i 

^  A  cohort  was  500  men.  A  **  band  ** — possibly  a  maniple 
though  the  mame  is  sometimes  given  to  even  a  smaller 
St.  John,  xvitl.  8. 

A  ol^liaxch — the  title  used  by  Si  John — is  the  Greek  eqniva 
•oldierB*'— tdbnnns  militmn.  It  means,  literally  *'  the  comman< 
were  six  in  a  legion  of  from  five  to  six  thonsand  men,  so  that  1 
equivalent  to  onr  lientenant-coloneL 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  word  ovcipa  (speira)  translated  *  a  iMind  "  m  ov 
Yersion  is  gonerally  nsed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  "  cohort,*  so  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  large  foree  was  sent  to  Gethse mane,  under  a  superior  officer,  in  case  ol 
an  attempt  at  rescue.  See  Diet,  of  Antiquities^  Art,  <«  Exercitua."  Also  WshI, 
Sohlenmer,  and  Robinson^s  Lexicons  of  the  Greek  Test 


CHAPTER    LXI. 


*  80  translated  in  the  Vulgate,  In  Lather's  German  rersion,  and  in  Davidwoi 
Tischcndorf.  Even  in  the  translation  used  in  our  own  version,  however,  it  is  the 
common  Rabbinical  form  of  clear  affirm  a  tic  n.  The  Divine  Majesty  is  spoken  of  hj 
Jesus  as  ** The  Power'* — an  abstraction  current  among  the  RabbUyaad  mb^n^j^i,  in tfas 


Tahnad.--BKX<.  Lex.  885. 


OHATTER     LXIL 

*  There  Is  thought  to  be  a  difficulty  in  connection  with  John's  words  (xTiiL  28), which 
seem  as  if  the  Passover  had  not  yet  come.  The  fullest  and  best  discussion  of  the  point 
00  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  that  in  HcClellan's  Kew  Testament,  48G,  ff.  (Macmillsn,  1875)l 
Strange  to  say,  Paulus  (ili.  220)  takes  the  view  I  have  given,  though  Meyer  and 
De  Wette,  not  to  mention  Alford,  and  Canon  Westoott,  think  the  Passover  was  yet  future 
The  old  Law  required  those  who  wore  to  partake  of  a  feast  to  be  Levitically  clean  fci 
three  days  before,  but  the  three  days  had  been  latterly  shoi-tened  to  one. — £wald'f 
Aitertkiimerj  148.    Luthard^s  Evan.  Joh,  ii  892. 


*  Herod  raised  his  "  judgment  seat  *'  in  the  theatre. — Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6.  8.  Philip,  oc 
the  highways. — xviii.  4.  6.  A^rippa  L  before  the  people. — ^Acts  xii.  1.  Pilate,  in  tl» 
oirousb — BdL  Jud.  ii.  9.  8.    Florus,  before  the  palace,  in  Jerusalem. — iL  li.  8^ 

•  From  '^ySa — a  hilL — Buxt.  377.  Compare  our  English  word,  gibbous— convex, 
hump-backed.  The  name  **  Pavement"  \i66ffTpo»Toy — was  a  tessolatod  pavement  of 
different  colours,  on  which  Roman  prastcrs  and  procurators  had  their  Bexna  (/l^/ta),  or 
official  chair,  as  judges,  set.  Cffisar  oarried  with  him,  on  his  campaigns,  such  a 
pavement 

*  The  word  is  ?MfiTp6s — which  is  translated  in  our  version — here  (Luke  xxiiL  \\\ 
gorgeovs.  Of  angols*  robes  and  of  the  morning  star  (Acts  x.  80.  Rev.  xxii.  16),  brighu 
James  iL  2,  goodly  apparel.  James  ii  8,  gay  clothing.  Rev.  xv.  6;  xix.  i,  wkiu 
linen.    Rev.  xviii.  14,  goodly  fruits.    Rev.  xxiL  1,  c/eor  as  crystal 

•  Bar  Abbas.    The  Son  of  a  Father,  i.e.,  of  a  RabbL 

'  In  the  Vatican  and  corrected  Sinaitic — the  word  4Kbwtapr£i — stripped — put  off— if 
rightly  changed  into  ipBvacarrts^-cXoxhed — ^put  on.    He  had  been  entirely  stripped,  to 
be  soouiiged. 

s  Matthew  (xxvii.  45),  Mark  (xv.  25),  and  Luke  (xxiii.  44)  sgree  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  third  hour  (from  6  a.m.)  when  Jesus  was  finally  given  up  for  execution.  John, 
on  the  other  hand  (xix.  14)  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour  (12  noonji  But  without 
any  laboured  theory  about  difference  of  calculation,  how  easily,  aa  Lficke  remarks 
Ili  488),  might  the  Greek  numeral  r  (yO^S  have  been  changed  by  accident  into  1 
(/^G^-in  the  MSS.  of  John's  Gospel,  from  which  ours  have  been  copied.  But  even  this 
is  not  needed,  for  as  Ewald  (v.  574)  points  out,  John  likely  speaks  of  the  time  of  the 
actual  nailing  to  the  cross,  tlie  other  evangelists  of  the  starting  to  it.  The  preparations, 
the  march,  &o.,  &o.,  may  well  have  taken  up  the  interval  till  noooo. 


CHAPTER    LXIIL 

•  In  Aets  i.  18,  it  is  said  that  Judas  bought  the  field :  m  Matthew,  that  the  priesfti 
bought  it  The  apparent  difficulty  is  simply  a  mistranslation  of  the  word — ^rr^ore-- 
IB  Acts.    Sehleusuer  {Lex.)  and  Rosenmiiller  {iScltofia — ^Acts  i  18)  rightly  explain  it  as 


NOTES. 

meaning  ''Judas,  by  his  nnholy  reward,  afforded  the  s 
Schleuaner  quotes  an  apt  illuatration  from  Joeephua^ — Anl,  « 

^  (The  Jews)  first  put  the  condemned  person  to  death,  an< 
but  the  custom  of  the  (Roman)  Empire  is  first  to  hang  ^rac: 
to  death. — Sanhed,  in  Gemara^  quoted  by  Lightfoot^  S.  365. 

*  Qfiind,  Deel,  274.  Thus,  when  we  crucify  criminals,  tl 
selected,  where  the  multitude  may  see  everything,  and  be  str 
See,  also,  Matt.  xxtU.  89. 

*  Hase  and  Meyer  distrust  the  proofs  of  any  ooyering,  a: 
Ambrose,  and  Origen,  speak  of  entire  nudity.  The  bod] 
restricted  to  inflictions  of  death  by  the  Jews.  The  Roma: 
Polycarp  was  martyred  entirely  naked. — Eu$,  iv.  5.  The  sc 
part  of  their  perquisites  of  the  clothes  for  the  sake  of  dc 
Romans,  stripped  those  about  to  bo  put  to  death ;  but  the  Misi 
crucified,  is  to  wear  a  cloth  round  his  loins.— -&ie^,  tI.  830. 
Jesus  was  stripped  entirely  naked.  Hug,  quoted  by  Wine 
Kreuzigung^  R,  W.  B,  Eeim  (ilL  415)  also  thinks  crucified 
tirely  naked. 

*  The  triple  inscription  on  the  Gross  was,  probably,  n 
Aramaio— Jesus,  tub  Nazakemb,  Kino  op  tub  Jews.  The 
KiHO  OF  THB  Jbw8.    The  Latin — ^Tub  Kikq  of  thb  Jbwb. 


OvTor  ffO'riy  Irifrovs  o  /SeurtAcvf  roiy  lov 
Rex  Judffiorum. 


'  It  is  impossible  to  know  in  what  sense  our  Lord  used  1 
however,  would  doubtless  understand  it  in  the  sense  in  wh: 

•  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  darkness.    1 
at  the  full,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse.    The 
notice  of  an  eclipse  that  seemed  to  coincide  in  time,  though  i: 
the  darkness  was  caused  by  it,  but  incorrectly.    Paulus  1 
preceding  an  earthquaka    Meyer,  that  it  was  superoaturaL 

fc  For  '♦VS— He  uses  the  Aramaic  ''^    For  "^fai^,— the  I 

•  Dr.  Walshe,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  in  Harma,  \ 
Ewald's  GescJiichte,  v.  664.  btroud  on  The  Physical  Cause  of 
1847,  pp.  d4  ff,  and  809  ff. 

k  Ss3^  rr>^ — ^Baith  01amo--his  eyerlasting  house. — ^Eccl 
lasting  Ufe. — ^Dan.  xii.  2. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

•  The  words  **  and  of  a  honey-comb  "  are  omitted  by  Tiscli 
put  in  brackets  by  Tregelles. 


DIBKX. 


ITTDEX. 


Mmihaxii,  Ghriik  wob  before,  iL  907 ;  Jews 
not  ohildren  of,  but  of  devil,  805; 
rejoicing  to  see  Ohriat's  day,  807. 
Abyss,  meaning  of  term,  it  629. 
Actium,  battle  of,  i.  247. 
Adultery,  woman  taken  in,  ii.  296,  297, 

638. 
Age  of  children  In  schools,  L  178 ;  respect 

to,  566. 
Agony   and   bloody-sweat    of    Ohrist   in 

Gothsemane,  ii.  508,  509. 
Agrippa  L,  life  of,  in  Palestine,  i.  855. 
Akrabbim,  heights  of,  i  585. 
Alexander  and  Axistobulus,  sods  of  Mari- 

amne,  at  Rome,  L  57 ;  plots  agaix^Bt, 

57. 
Alexandra,  mother  of  Marlanme,  L  i^— 

49. 
Almighty,  voice  of  the,  il  252, 258. 
Almsgiving,  iL  80. 
Alphaaus,  the  name,  1.  575. 
Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  i.  481 ;  shocking 

demand  of,  431. 
Andrew,  St,  L  464 ;  special  notice  of,  it 

49. 
Anna,  legend  of,  i.  111. 
Anna,  the  Prophetess,  i.  183. 
Anointing  with  oil  for  sickness,  il.  631. 
Antigonus,  i.  88,  40, 41. 
Antipas,  Herod,  i  157 ;  birthday  feast  of, 

429 ;   at  Tiberias,  palace  of,  ii.  182 ; 

Christ's  danger  from  superstition,  do. 

of,  213,214;  palace  of,  in  Jerusalem, 

500 ;  Josus  brought  before,  541,  542 ; 

intrignos  of,  iL  622. 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  1.  29 — 83 ;  son 

of  Herod  and  Doris,  85,  58,  63. 
Antony,  Mark,  i.  80,  84,  86,  87,  41,  44— 

48. 
Apocryphal  Books,  ago  of,  i  578. 
Apologue,  Indian,  i.  479. 
Apostle,  Jewish  equivalent  of  term,  ii.  630. 
Archelaus,  and  the  people  after  Herod's 

death,  i.  263 ;  and  Antipas*  canvass  in 

Rome  for  the  honour  of  being  king, 

264 ;  made  Ethnarch  by  Oaosar,  265 ; 

cruel  nature,  &c.  of,  272. 
4ri&tobulus  murdered,  i.  45. 
Aristozi,  the,  or  breakfast,  ii.  626. 
Ascension  of  Jesus,  it  607. 


Asaetio  restric 

by  Christ, 
Asceticism,  eo 

God,ii87 
Asmoneans,  pi 
Astrology,  £a 

145;    ii. 

Babylonia 
Astronomer,  st 
Atonement,  pr 

forgivenes 
Augustine,  ser 
Augustus,  i.  41 
Auranitis  or  H 
Authorities,  cl 

188;  ii.62 


Babylon,  nnml 

from,  L  65 

Babylonian  Je^ 

Balaam,  legend 

Baptism,  intro( 

Baptist,  food  of 

in  going 

880;    elev 

of  the,  in 

baptism,   < 

hear  the, 

preaching, 

Qod's  kint 

sees  and  \ 

his  teachij 

trine,  403 

character 

work  of,  4 

towards,  4 

goes  to  th< 

411 ;   recoi 

412 ;  after 

ment  of  tl 

to  Christ, 

Imprisoninj 

Antipas,  4 

see  the,  42£ 

481;  witne 

Barabbas,  PUat< 

Barley,  tiie  dici 

illOS. 
Bartholomew,  ii 
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BartimaeuB,  Blind,  cured,  ii.  886. 

Ba;th  Kol,  the,  ii.  634. 

Bathisg,  cure  for  various  diseases,  li.  92  j 
before  eating,  ii.  148. 

Bazaar,  Great,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  222. 

Beatitudes,  ii  58,  59. 

Beds,  Eastern,  ii.  618. 

Beelzebub,  meaning  of,  li.  141, 626- 

Bethabara,  site  of,  i.  678. 

Bethany,  ii.  309,  310 ;  Christ  enters,  392. 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  il  92,  93;  waters  of,  97. 

Bethlehem,  i,  119;  massacre  at,  149; 
population  of,  568. 

Bethsaida,  town  of  Philip,  Peter,  and 
Andrew,  i.  678 ;  Christ  in,  il  185. 

Betrothal  among  Jews,  i  105. 

**  Bind  and  Loose,'*  meaning  of,  it  634. 

Bbsphemed,  belief  that  Christ  had,  iL 
291,  292. 

Bkwphemj,  accusation  of,  ii.  26 :  of  Rab- 
bis against  the  Divine  Spirit^  148. 

Blind,  two,  men  receive  sight,  ii.  170; 
healed,  233 ;  man  healed,  miracle  of, 
816—818;  cure  of,  by  Cheeelden, 
684. 

Bottles,  leathern,  ii.  613,  614. 

Bread,  the  true,  ii.  198—195. 

Brother,  patience  to  be  shown  towards 
guilty,  ii  278,  274. 

Burial,  unoleanliness  of  Jews  after  a,  ii 
676;  of  Christ,  678;  hurriedness  of 
Jewish,  623;  attendance  at,  a  duty, 
628 ;  ceremonies  at,  629. 


OiBwr,  Julius,  at  Catiline*s  trial,  i  28 ; 
struggle  with  Pompey,  31 ;  in  Egypt, 
81;  murder  of,  84;  immunities 
granted  to  Jews  by,  32,  56. 

OsMrea,  i  251 ;  capital  of  Roman  pro- 
curatorship,  586  ;  Philippi,  ii  234, 235. 

Oaiaphas  the  high  priest,  ii  601 ;  speech 
of,  to  council,  336  ;  high  priest,  336  ; 
and  Hannas  demand  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  554. 

Oalendar,  Jewish  Ecclesiastical,  i.  199. 

<*Call,"  the,  to  the  first  Apostles,  ii  1. 

Cnmels*  hair,  dress  of,  and  of  sackcloth,  i 
676. 

Oaaa  of  Galilee,  i  468,  471,  472 ;  marriage 
at,  472—477 ;  homo  of  Nathanael,  578 ; 
■ite  of,  582 ;  traditions  respecting  the 
marriage  in,  582. 

Oopemaum,  circuits  from,  ii  12 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  i  484,  485 ;  ii  2,  22,  263 ; 
Jesus  makes  His  home  in,  i  489; 
reasons  of  Jesus  for  choosing  Caper- 
naum as  His  home,  492,  493;  stay 
of  Jesus  in,  493 ;  site  of,  682 ;  Christ's 
«  coming  down  to,"  687 ;  left  on  ao- 
eount  of  rage  and  intrigues  of  Rabbis, 
a  159;  Christ  returns  to,  165; 
erowdf  waiting  to  be  healed,  190; 
Ghrist'B  visit  to,  200 ;  origin  of  name, 
609. 

Osptivity,  revival  of  religious  earnestness 
during  the,  i.  64. 


Caravan,  Galilaan,  to  feast  in  Jenualem, 
ii  280. 

Carlyle  on  Jesus  Christ,  i.^  2. 

Caste,  sweeping  away  of,  ii  211. 

Cavema  of  Gadara,  ii  163. 

Caves  used  for  houses,  i  121, 135.^ 

Census  of  people  taken  by  QuiriniuB,  L 
278;  of  Quirinius,  657;  of  Bomja 
Einpire,  i  116 ;  of  Judea,  116. 

Centurion,  the,  believes  in  Christ*!  divine 
power,  ii  672,  673 ;  servant  of  the, 
hesled.  111. 

Ceremonial  defilement,  dread  of,  L  825. 

Ceremonial  purity,  i  246,  249. 

Channing  on  Jesus  Christ,  i  2.  ^ 

«*  Charoseth,**  meaning  of  term,  ii  641. 

Children  brought  to  the  Rabbis  to  be 
blessed,  ii  873;  blessed  by  Christ, 
878;  Christ*slove  of,  269;  desire  for 
among  Jews,  i  95. 

Chorazin,  Christ  denounces  the  perversity 
of,  a.  119. 

Christ,  opinions  of  great  men  respeetmg, 
i    1—4;    Mohammedan   title  of,    1; 
religious    revolution  effected  by,   6; 
unselfishness  of,  6 ;  never  owns  sin,  6 ; 
awful  claims  of,  6;  character  of,  6; 
conception  of  God,  6 ;  novelty  of  His 
teaching,  7;  on  God,  8 ;  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  9 ;  visit  to  JemsUem  at 
the  time  of  tho  Passover,   205;    in 
temple  with  the  Rabbis,  226 ;  growth 
of,  231;  first  teachers  of,  238 ;  know- 
ledge of  Scriptures,  239;  sojourn  of, 
in  Nazareth,  240 ;  birth  of,  121 ;  date 
'    of  birth  of,  121 ;  legends  of  birth  of, 
122 ;   vision  of    angels   at  birth  of, 
123;  height  of ,  679 ;  majestic  appew- 
anoe,  679 ;  His  dress,  679 ;  our  im- 
perfect  knowledge    of   "His    many 
mighty  works,"  687 ;  to  be  revealed 
in  Galilee,  688 ;  prejudices  against,  in- 
difference to,  ii  29;  position  of  towards 
the  Rabbis,  88 ;  the  Friend  of  sinners, 
85  ;  no  respecter  of  persons,  36 ;  king- 
dom founded  on  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice,  89 ;  ignores  ritual  and  cere- 
monial law,  89 ;  preaching,  originality 
of,  40 ;  nobility  of  character  of,  41 ; 
grace,  love,  and  kingliness  of,  42 ;  self- 
abrogation  required  by,  in  His  disciples, 
43 ;  bearing  towards  His  disciples,  50 ; 
minute  acquaintance  with  opinions  of 
different  schools,  55, 56 ;  new  religioas 
era  of  universal  love  created  by,  77 ; 
spiritualnot  political  religion  of,  78, 79; 
universal  love,  deep  religious  ground 
for,  87;  warnings,  solemn,  to  bewar* 
of  false  teachers,  87 ;  teaching,  origin- 
ality and  independenee  of ,  89 ;   teach- 
ing, astonishment   of  the  people  al| 
89 ;  sayings  and  deeds  perverted  to 
evil,  96;  answer  to  tiie  disciples  of 
Jolm,  114;  eulogy  of,  on  John  the 
Baptist,  116 ;  acknowledges  John  as 
"the  Ellas  who  was  to  oome."  116; 
much  depressed  inspirit,  Hi;  eom- 
pares  the  ooming  of  John  with  Hii 
own,  118 ;  New  Kingdom  to  rest  oc 
simple  faith  and  humble  love,  119 


benyy  laden  to  Him.  121;  feet 
Knointed  by  the  iromui  in  Simoo'i 
boQBS,  134  \  abargo  of  blaiphsni; 
railed  ft^i]<it,  for  elniming  to  for- 
give sins,  l:i6  i  entartiiiuad  m  a  Rabbi, 
li;6  I  misBioD  to  the  lowiiB  and  Til. 
b^^sB  of  Gnlilea,  12G  ;  poTert;  of,  and 
Biedieciplee,  L30j  supported  by  hoe- 
pitality,  130;  alwayg  with  diecipiai, 
lai ;  simplicity  of  mode  uf  UFe,  131  ; 
jok*  of,  light,  136i  eiKQ  demanded 
of ,  M  proof  of  His  oUims,  144;  su- 
periority of,  to  Uabbis,  149  ;  Tojootion 
of,  by  leaden  of  the  nation,  151; 
taming  point  in  life,ii.  163;  falls  tiBloop 
In  the  host,  161 ;  eharna  of  blaaphomy 
againBt,  170;  preaohaB  in  Naureth, 
17*  ;  east  Ont  of  the  synagugne,  175  ; 
eitent  of  misaionary  oirouit,  176;  di- 
rections to  the  Twelve,  when  they 
atarted  on  misiion,  181,  182;  specula- 
tians  concemiD);,  218,  214 ;  irony  of, 
to  His  tempter!  for  a  aign,  2S9 ; 
Pator'a  ncsonscioua  temptaiiOD  of, 
245;  loftiness  of  spiritual  nature  of, 
277  i  loiaon  of  nnirersal  charity,  2SS ; 
dignityand  homility  of,  2gT ;  astonish- 
ing learning  of,  2!IH;  proTos  that  Ha 
Tras  taught  of  Ood,  2K9  ;  indignation 
of  people  at,  291 ;  His  testimon;  re- 
fused as  without  witnesBoB,  299,  300; 
fDretellB  His  death,  801 ;  conTincing 
dignity,  S02,  803  ;  reference  to  uprcad 
of  Hia  Kingdom,  302;  attempt  to 
etonB,a08;  openly  confessod  by  blind 
roan,  S20;  worahipped  by  blind  man, 
820;  reproaches  the  Rabbis  with 
■piritual  blindness,  321 ;  enforces  the 
idea  that  tho  heathen  shall  enter 
heaven,  824 ;  creases  the  Jordan  to 
Peraa,  8^7;  withdraws  from  the 
Temple,  827;  gathers  crowds  roimd 
Bim  in  Parea,  828 ;  nature  of  assem- 
bly by  whom  tried,  335 ;  retires  to 
Epbraim,  336 ;  enthooasm  of  the  peo- 
pta  for  the  teaablng  of,  337;  leavea 
Ephraim,  837;  eiires  a  woman  on 
the  Babbath,  8ti8;  relates  the  Parable 
of  the  Qroat  Supper,  842;  charuclflr 
of  new  religion,  preaohsd  by,  843 ; 
luziety  of,  that  the  people  should 
know  nature  of  Hia  miiaion,  845 ; 
warn*  thMe  aroond  to  oonrider  well 
bafora  beoeming  His  followers,  345 ; 
ohanoter  of  crowds  gathered  round, 
847;  baited  by  the  people  as  a  Habbi, 
no  revpecter  of  persons,  347  ;  outrngea 
ostabl  ishad  laws  of  pririlage.&c^  318  ; 
title  of,  nailed  to  Groas,  564;  agony  of, 
an  the  Crosa,  E6S,  S66;  death  of,  571, 
673 .  removal  of,  from  the  Cress,  677  ; 
ia  buried  In  tho  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  578 ;  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture respaoting,  694  ;  parting  counseU 
•f,  695 ;  appears  on  a  moantain  to 
tlM  asaembied  people,  604;  opinion 
of  JoBophus  on.  Ml;  religion  btfore 
xlvsnt  of,  ei6. 


Christianity,  founded  in  direct  opposition 
to  oustotDS,  formniie,  ii.  61;  landft- 
moDtat  principles  of,  L  7 ;  tho  ooblast 
truth  of,  ii.  la ;  Baur  on,  618 ;  origi- 
nality of,  G18,  619. 

Chronology,  from  B.O.  G9— B,a  37,  I.  648 1 
□otatriotly  followed  regard ingChriat'e 
movameritB,  tl  110. 

Cioaro  on  Philosophy,  i.  647. 

Cipher  for  the  names  of  Ood  and  angsbs 


.   eighth  day. 


OircamcisioD,  mi 

i.  176. 

Civilization,  adianBO  of  Roman,  L  38S. 
Class-hatreds  amongst  the  Jews,  ii.  77. 
Claudius,  famine  in  time  of,  ii.  208,  209) 

the  poet,  on  Jesus  Christ.  L  3. 
Cleanliness,   Levitit^,  iL  883,  631 1    the 

Scriptures  defiling  the  hands,  65. 
Cloopntra,  Quaen  of  Egn>t,  i.  32,  86,  37, 

41,  48,  47,  ia 
"Closk  and  Coat,"  ii.  617. 
Coins,  value  of   Soman,  i.  571 ;    Bymbola 

on,  672. 
CnnfosBion  confirmation  of  Peter's,  ii.  253. 
CouKcience,  froodom  of,  taught  by  Chriat, 

ii.  107;  riglit  of,  danied  in  antiquily, 

1.  JO. 
Conservatism,  Jewish,  on  the  deeline,  iL 

108, 
Contrast  between  old  and  new  kingdoma, 

iL  71. 
"  Oorbin,"  the  word,  il,  617. 
Corn,  the  diaciplea  plook,  on  Sabbath,  Ii 

103. 
Council,  rage  of,  at  Christ,  ii.  819. 
Counaela  to  the  young,  t.  IHl. 
Country,  aspect  of,  in  April,  i.  494. 
Court  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem,  i.  49. 
Courts,  JewtBb,  ii.  616. 
Cotatoasnesa,  caution  against.  IL  161. 
CrasBUB,  Marcus  Liciaius,  i.  578. 
Crosa,    Chriit  on  the,  Ii.  668;   agony   a< 

ChriaC  on  the,    663;    title    of    Jesna 

nailed  to,  6G4;  Pilata  and  the  luscrip- 

tioa  on  the,  665;  removal  of  Chrixt 

from  the,   67T ;   description   of   the, 

668;  Simon,  the  Oyrenian,  oompelled 

to  boar  the,  660;  inscription  on,  643. 
Crucifiiion,  history  et,  ii.  657;  Jewish  law 

in  connection  with,  678 ;  hour  of,  642 ; 

Jewish  and  Roman,  642  {  darkneH  at, 

643. 
Core  of  boy  posBBBsed  by  dmnb  spirit,  ii 

256 — 258  ;  of  man  with  Impodiment 

of  speech,  221;  wonderful,  in  Gaper 

naum,  133. 
Cuthites,  tradition  reapoctiog,  L  686. 
Cyreno,  Jews  in,  il.  oUU. 
Cyras,  L  61. 


Danger  of  turning  any  from  Chrlit,  U.  171. 
Daniel,   Jawish  interpretation  of,  I,  82S, 
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INDEX. 


Debtotfl,  treatment  of,  in  antiqaitj,  ii.  637. 

Debts,  enonnoas,  in  antiquity,  ii  C37. 

DeoapoUs,  the,  ii.  220. 

Defilement,  Jewish  ideas  of,  i.  128. 

Demor.,  Christ  cares  man  possessed  of  a, 
ii.  5 ;  Jesus  said  to  be  in  Jeagae  with, 
141 ;  man  possessed  with,  healed, 
164;  casting  out  from  dumb  man, 
170;  oasiing  out,  from  daughter  of 
Ganaanitish  woman,  213, 219 ;  Christ 
accused  of  having  a,  306. 

Dtmons,  casting  out  of,  by  Jews,  iL  610, 
figurative  language  respecting,  624. 

De  Wette  on  Christ,!.  4. 

«*Diakono8,"  the  word,  ii.  636. 

Disciple,  desire  of  Samaritan  to  be,  ii.  282. 

Disciples,  call  of  the,  ii.  1 ;  perplexity  and 
distress  of,  at  breach  of  law,  84; 
necessity  of  selecting  a  larger  number 
of,  42;  future  work  of  Christ's,  42; 
reward,  no  earthly  one  held  out  to, 
43;  rejection  of  persons  unfit  to  be, 
43;  sincere  enthusiasm  necessary  in 
Christ's,  44 ;  twelve  appointed  as, 
45;  reasons  for  Christ's  choosing 
from  the  humbler  classes,  45 ;  enume- 
ration of,  4G;  social  position  of,  47; 
alarm  of,  at  Christ's  doctrines,  211; 
necessity  of  confirming,  in  their  faith, 
236 — 238  ;  Christ's  preparation  of,  for 
His  violent  death,  243 ;  suffering,  ^c, 
in  store  for  Christ's,  246,  247;  dis- 
oouragement  of,  248,  249 ;  failure  of, 
to  work  miracle,  256,  267,  269; 
jealousy  amongst  the,  261,  262 ;  not 
to  expect  posts  in  a  temporal  kingdom, 
266 — 268 ;  powers  for  Church  govern- 
ment given  to  all  the,  275;  Christ's 
reproof  of,  for  fanaticism  towards 
Bamaritans,  281 ;  complete  surrender 
of  earthly  ties  by,  282 ;  future  reward 
of  the,  378, 379 ;  journeys  of  the,  381 ; 
speak  of  Christ's  fate,  382;  counsels 
of  Jesus  to  His,  442 — 453;  Obriat 
Informs,  of  approaching  fata,  455; 
ask  Jesus  for  directions  respecting 
the  Passovor  Feast,  461,  462;  in- 
ability of  the,  to  interpret  Christ's 
words,  478,  479;  flight  of  the,  at 
orrest  of  Jesus,  512;  opinions  of  the, 
respecting  Christ's  resurrection,  589 ; 
Jesus  appears  to  the,  593 ;  astonish- 
ment of,  at  appearance  of  Jesus,  596 ; 
second  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the, 
598 ;  opinions  of  the,  respecting 
Christ's  stay  on  earth,  509 ;  last 
cppearanoe  of  Jesus  to  the,  605, 606 ; 
•quivalent  words,   630. 

Discipleship,  strict  conditions  of,  iL  160, 
161. 

Disobedience  to  Christ's  words,  the  foolish- 
ness of,  ii.  89. 

«*  Dispersion,"  the  Jewish,  ii  638. 

Dives,  parable  of,  and  Lazarus,  ii.  356, 357 , 
Parable  of,  oxplainod,  357,  35 S. 

Divorce,  the  facility  of,  among  the  Jews, 
ii.  GS,  69;  debates  of  Rabbis  re- 
specting, 369 ;  Rabbis  ask  Jesus  if, 
is  lawful,  370,  371 ;  Christ  reasons 
with  the  Pharisees  rospocti  ag,  3  7 1 , 3  72. 


Doctrine  new,  of  Jesus  re<peetiiig  obsar 

yanoo  of  Sabbath,  ii.  103. 
Dogs,  Eastern,  ii  620,  621. 
Doves,  sale  of  by  priests,  L  561. 
Drag-net,  nse  of  tiie,  ii.  628. 
Dress,  difFerenoe  between  that  of  Christ  and 

the  Rabbis,  a  128 ;  of  Christ,  135. 
Dress  and  living,  moderation  in,  enjoined 

by  Christ,  ii  129. 


B 


East,  difference  of  spirit  o£,  from  the  West; 

i.  176 ;  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the, 

ii  614. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  contrast  between,  L  585 
Kdom,  prophecies  against,  i  260. 
Edomites,  i  548. 
Education  among  Jews,  L  565. 
Egypt,  guilds  of  workmen  in,  i  151   Jewsi 

unpopular  in,  151 ;  idolatry  of,  162. 
Elders  of  Synagogue,  ii.  623. 
Elijah,  the  greatest  of  aU  the  prophets, 

ii  116 ;  oommg  of,  624,  634. 
Engedi,  valley  of,  i  362 ;  spring  of,  372 ; 

town  of,  873. 
Enoch,  book  of,  mystifying  influence  of  the, 

on  the  Jews,  i.  334. 
EIntertainment  of  Christ  after  day's  labours, 

ii  131. 
Equivocation,  Christ  speaks  against,  ii  70l 
Esdraelon,  plain  of,  i.  306. 
Esdras,  fourth  book  of,  Messaianto  ideas^ 

i  388,  839. 
Essenes,  the,  ii  64;  dread  of  defilement, 

i  363;  devotion  to  ceremonies,  364; 

rules  of,  &C.,  865;  popular  inflnenes 

of,  369. 
Ethnarch,  meaning  of,  i  564^ 
Evening,  Jewish  calculation  of,  ii  632; 

meal,  manners   of   Elast  respecting, 

129. 
Exchequer,  Roman  system  of,  i.  571. 
Excitement,  great,  of  people  for  Christ, 

ii  151. 
Excommunication,  ii.  818,  319. 
Exercise,  schools  of,  i.  568. 
Exorcisoi,  formula  of,  ii  625. 
Explanations,  innumerable,  of  eyeiy  rent 

of  Bible,  among  Jews,  ii  89. 


F 


Failure,  Christ's  words  of  warning  against, 

ii.  62. 
Faith,  Christ  compares  the   centurion's, 

with  that  of  the  bigoted  Judeaas,  ii 

111 ;  want  of,  reproved  by  Jesus,  1^ 
False  teachers,  danger  of,  ii  88. 
Famine  in  Palostino,  i  53. 
Fanaticism,  religious,  of  Christ's  d^y,  U 

539. 
Fasting,  Christ's  opinions  respecting,  ii. 

38 ;  Christ  urges  secret,  62 ;  Romaa 
.  ridicule  of  feigned  humility,  82 ;  till 

after  morning  servioo  in  synagogoo^ 

103. 
Fasts,  public  and  private,  ii  37 


*"  Father  ia  Heaven/*  in  Talmud,  547  ; 

Father,  inquiry  who  was  Ghriat^s,  iL 

800. 
Feast  of  DecUoation,  ii.  825. 
Feyer,  endemic,  on  Iiake  of  Gblilee,  ii.  6. 
Fig-treea,  planted  before  houaea,  i.  581 ; 

barren,  ii.  401 ;  lesson  on  the  barren, 

404,  405;    diflferent  kinds    ol,  640; 

oultore  of,  630. 
rirea,  illegality  of  lighting  or  extinguiah- 

ing  on  the  Sabbath,  ii.  9(). 
Fiah,  the  frequent  symbol  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,  i  588. 
Fishermon,  Ohrist  visits  the,  on  the  lake 

of  Galilee,  iu  602->604 ;  on  the  lake 

of  Galilee,  47;  dress  of,  614. 
Fishes,  the  miraoalous  draught  of,  ii  '602. 
''Flesh,  to  eat  one's,"  meaning  of  phrase 

ii632. 
Food,  preparation  of,  for  Sabbath,  ii.  97 ; 

equivocation  of  the  laws  respecting, 

for  Sabbath^  98 ;  preparation  of,  before 

the  Sabbath,  103. 
*^  Fool,"  sin  to  use  word,  am^ng  Jews,  ii. 

616, 
Forced  sorrioe,  ii.  617. 
Forgiving  sins  of  paralytic,  ii,  24. 
Forty  days,    Christ's    sojourn    on  earth 

during  the,  ii.  600. 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  ii.  93. 
Freedom,  Jewish,  ii.  304. 
Fugitive,  Christ  a,  from  his  enemies,  ii.  160. 
Funeral,  desoriptiin  of  Eastern,  ii«  166 ; 

of  Lazarus,  330;    of  young  man  at 

Nain,  112. 


Gabinius,  Governor-General  of  Syria,  i.  572, 
Gabriel,    appearance  of   to  Zachai'ias,    i. 

100;  to  Mary,  106. 
Gadara,  town  of,  ii.  162 ;  visit  to,  159,  629. 
Gain  of  Rabbis  from  exorcisms,  ii.  141. 
Galilee,  description  of  Sea  of,  i.  304 ;  de- 
scription of  province,  806, 307, 310 ;  life 
and  population  in,  308;  colonization 
of,  811 ;  in  Christ's  day,  117 1  Christ's 
last  viait  to,  ii.  260 ;  Christ's  centre  for 
work,  L  482 ;  chosen  by  Christ  as  His 
future  home,  483 ;  description  of,  490 ; 
estimates  of  size  of,  572 ;  noarest  way 
from  to  Jerusalem,  572 ;  Judea  left,  it 
revisited,  ii.  91 ;  population  of,  i.  564 ; 
roads  of,  164;  taxation  of  by  Rome, 
278  ;    customs  and  excise  duties  of, 
280 ;  situation  of  province,  303 ;  work 
in,  virtually  over,  Ii.  243. 

QflUilee,  lake  of,  cauaes  of  storms,  ii.  162 ; 
^  storm  arises,  162 ;  fisheries  on,  609. 

OoliUeans,  devotion  of  to  their  country,  i. 
313;  poverty  of,  ii.  624, 

Gaulonitis,  description  of,  i.  319. 

Gohenna,  meaning  of  word,  ii.  616. 

Gcnnesareth,  derivation  of  word,  I.  683; 
lake  of,  described,  486,  4^8;  valley 
of,  fruits  of  the,  487;  appearance  of 
the  shore  of  the,  489 ;  lake  of,  ii.  231. 

Worizim,  the  sacred  mount,  i.  625,  526. 


Gethsomane,  Christ  in  the  Grarden  of,  iL 
606,  507 ;  foreshadowing  of,  to  Jesua, 
435,  436. 

Glaphyra,  i  67;  Arohelans  marriec  to, 
her  death,  273. 

*'  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  meaning  of,  i.  559. 

God,  the  Jews'  idea  of,  it  73,  74 ;  patienoe 
of,  towards  all  men,  868;  new  life 
from,  spiritual  not  ritual,  198;  oar 
great  debts  towards,  276,  277. 

GU)ethe,  on  Jesus  Christ,  i.  2. 

Golgotha,  the  place,  ii.  562. 

Gospel  of  St.  John,  authenticity  of,  i.  58Q!. 

Governor  of  the  feast,  probable  meaning 
of,  i.  582. 

Grace  at  meals,  ii.  632. 

Grave  of  Lazarus,  description  of,  ii.  333 ; 
defilement  from  a,  627. 

Greece,  size  of,  i.  15. 

Greeks,  national  pride  of,  i.  9. 


Haircloth,  garment  of,  i.  677. 

Hannas,  intrigues  and  plotting  of  the  homo 
of,  U.  601—604. 

Hazan,  the,  i.  565. 

Head,  uncovered,  i.  679. 

Heathenism  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  day« 
i.  61,  63. 

Heaven  Jewish  ideas  of.  iu  363,  364 1 
Jesus  explains  about,  364. 

HobroD,  i.  103. 

Help  granted  by  Gk>d  to  those  who  ask  it, 
ii.  85. 

Herder  on  Jesus  Christ,  i.  8. 

Herod  Antipas,  successor  to  Herod  in 
Galilee,  i.  298 ;  repairs  his  kingdom, 
299 ;  strengthens  fortress  of  Machae- 
rus,  800 ;  relations  with  Tibarius,  301 ; 
alarmed  by  the  people  who  flocked 
after  Jesus,  and  fears  a  political  rising, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist,  ii.  344  { 
Judea  in  the  time  of,  346. 

Herod  Boethos,  the  High  Priest,  i.  426. 

Herod  the  Great,  i.  83— 40 ;  as  king,  43-^ 
63, 146 ;  effect  of  the  long  reign  of,  on 
Jewish  parties,  842;  hatred  of  Jews 
to,  84,  86;  size  of  his  kingdom,  60; 
marries  the  second  Mariamne^  60; 
false  position  of,  55;  bounty  in  the 
time  of  famine,  66 ;  date  of  death  of, 
151 ;  family  of,  570,  571 ;  successor 
to  the  throne  of,  201 ;  funeral  of,  262. 

Horodians,  the,  ii.  622. 

Herodias,  marriage  of,  i.  424, 426, 427 ;  evil 
results  of  marriage  of,  427,  428. 

Hesbon,  description  of,  L  316. 

High  Priests,  changos  of,  i.  876 ;  luxury 
and  audacity  of  the,  345 ;  moral  cor- 
ruption of,  89 ;  robes  of^  kept  by 
Romans,  92. 

High  Priosts  on  Day  of  Atonement,  descrip- 
tion of,  i.  10  L. 

High  Priesthood,  changed  at  Herod's  will, 
i.  150. 

HiUol,  i.  72,  77;  age  and  death  of,  589; 
narrative  of  life,  275. 
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HilloVs  explanation  of  the  whole  Isw,  iL 

86. 
HOlel  and  Schatnnud,  echooU  of,  U.  205. 
Homicide,  Rabbis  on,  ii.  CIG. 
Hosaona,  the  great^  li.  6S8. 
Hospitality    among    Jews,    L    120,   553 ; 

of   friends    enables  Christ    to    live; 

Christ  refused,  ii.  281. 
Honae-top,  nsoa  of,  ii.  631. 
Houses,  free  to  pilgrims  during  PassOTor, 

L  668. 
Human  nature  perfect  in  Christ,  ii«  90l 
Humility,  Christ's  love  of,  ii.  271. 
Husbandman  and  Tineyard,  parable  of  the, 

ii  409,  410;  explanations  of,  ii  411. 
Hymn,  first  Christian,  ii.  397. 
Hypocritical  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees, 

ii  64. 
Hyrcanus,  I  81 — 47,  518;  hatred  to,  for 

his  innovations,  ii.  25. 
Hyroanus  and  Aristobulus,  eiril  war  of, 

i  267,  268. 


Isoense  offering  in  Temple,  i  220. 
Influence  of  the  Synagogue  on  the  people, 

i  197. 
Influential  friends  of  Jesus,  ii  18S. 
Inhumanity  of  bigots,  ii,  94. 
Inquisitors  gentle  and  amiable  in  other 

relations,  ii.  94. 
Insanity,  manner  in  which  regarded,  ii. 

163. 
Intoleranee,  religions,  ii  102. 
Irriug,  Edward,  on  John,  i  428. 
Israelite,  daily  religious  life  of,  i.  177,  178. 
Israelites,    pilgrimages,  fasts  of,  &c.,  i 

179. 
Iliire%  region  of,  i  820. 


Jairus,  raising  of  daughter  of,  ii  166. 

James,  St,  i  4G6. 

James  and  John,  dreams  of  ambition  of,  ii. 
382—884:  sketch  of  characters  of, 
48. 

Jealousy  of  the  eeclesiastical  authoritiesi 
ii  18;  danger  resulting  from,  19. 

**  Jehovah,**  mighty  power  of  word,  with 
Rabbis,  ii  139,  140. 

Jericho,  plain  of,  ii.  884;  town  of,  its 
situation,  ftc,  385 ;  a  Levitical  city, 
887. 

Jarusiilem,  renoration  of  by  the  Jews,  ii. 
898 ;  siogo  of  by  Herod,  i  41 ; 
heathen  oroctions  in,  52 ;  appearance 
of,  127;  description  of,  207,  208; 
headquarters  of  the  great  religious 
institutions,  223 ;  during  time  of  the 
Passover,  495:  water  supply  of,  ii 
•1 ;  Christ's  lost  journey  towards, 
260;  Christ's  love  for,  287;  lament 
of  Jesus  over,  866 ;  during  the  Pass- 
over, 455, 

jDanits  in  France,  rules,  Ao.  of  the,  L 
570. 


Jesos,  family  of,  i  848,  849;  positioa 
in  His  household,  850 ;  Mary*s  ideas 
concemiag,  351 ;  increasing  faeultiei 
of,  852;  baptism  of,  414;  baptism 
of.  His  divine  consecration,  433,  436 ; 
after  baptism,  434;  retirement  to 
wildemeasy  437;  temputlon  of,  in 
wildemoss,  433,  450;  portrait  o^ 
451;  fabled  statue  of,  at  Pknias, 
452;  earliest  conception  of  appear^ 
ance  of  Jesus,  453;  images  of,  455; 
description  of,  by  Kieephoms,  455; 
by  Lentnlus,  456;  by  Delitzsdi,  457; 
first  disciples,  463  ;  ebsraeter  of, 
478  ;  age  of,  on  entrance  into 
pnblio  work«  481 ;  popularity  of,  498, 
499,  502 ;  explains  His  teaching  to 
Kioodemns,  506 ;  addresses  the  officers 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  607 ;  originality  of 
speech  of,  508 ;  burden  of  His  preach- 
ing in  Judea,  512 ;  cave  of  nativity  of, 
558;  date  of  birth  of,  658;  time  of 
bapUsm  of,  583;  sojoom  in  Judea, 
815 ;  His  wonis  to  the  woman  at  the 
well,  528,  529;  suocen  in  Samaria, 
531 ;  journeys  to  Galilee,  534 ;  popular 
favour  towards,  535,  536 ;  heals  tho 
eenturion*s  servant,  536,537;  retires  to 
the  north,  538 ;  His  call  to  repentance, 
541 ;  first  Oalilsaan  tour  of,  542;  His 
early  disciples,  544,  545;  midnight 
prayer  of,  ii  8,  10,  45 ;  power  of  the 
preaching  of,  56 ;  address  in  syni^ogue, 
at  Capernaum,  4;  cures  all  who  sre 
sick  of  divers  diseases,  6 — 8;  the 
great  purpose  of,  furthered  by  His 
remarkable  oures,  8 ;  miimculoos 
powers  of,  first  instsnoe  of,  10;  re- 
tires to  a  mountain  to  pray,  10,  U ; 
first  circuit  of,  12;  attraction  of.  to 
poor  and  sorrowful,  7 ;  self orei^traint 
of,  9;  life  of,  on  His  Jonmeys,  12; 
pretence  abhorrent  to,  82  ;  wish  to 
avoid  attracting  attention,  94 ;  daims 
equality  with  God  His  Father,  99; 
speaks  in  self-defence,  99 ;  eommenoe- 
ment  of  lastiog  enmity  towards,  102 ; 
returns  to  Galilee,  102 ;  entirely 
opposed  to  Rabbinical  ideas  of  a 
Messiah,  108;  withdraws  from  Gaper^ 
nanm,  109 ;  popularity  of,  109 ;  leaves 
Capernaum  for  Kain,  112;  a  ^  Great 
Kabbi,"  151;  not  a  judge  or  divider 
in  worldly  affairs,  151 ;  sadness  of 
heart  of,  ii  231,  235 ;-  look-out  kept 
for,  at  Feast  of  Tabemadea,  286; 
loaves  Ephraim,  387 ;  oures  a  palsied 
woman,  837,  338;  silences  a  Rabbi 
who  opposes  Him  in  His  good  work^ 
338;  cures  a  man  ill  of  dit^y,  389; 
refuses  tho  popular  support,  345; 
{Treat  acta  of  kindness  of,  ^7 ;  warns 
His  disciples  of  their  weaknesses^ 
358,  859 ;  resolves  to  enter  Jeru- 
salem publicly,  and  on  an  ass,  304, 
895;  enters  the  Temple.  899;  entry 
of,  into  Jerusalem,  4bO;  composure, 
Ac,  of,  408,  414;  partiae  units 
against,  420,  421;  judgment  of, 
aaked  ooaoerning  a  woman  who  had 
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hftd  Boren  hnsbands,  421,  422; 
attompta  to  entrap,  423,  426 ;  denun- 
elation  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  by, 
427, 480 ;  moral  grandenr  of, 431, 432; 
Decalogue,  Jesas  qnestionod  respect- 
ing the,  424;  addresses  the  multitude 
on  faith,  439,  440;  sign  demanded  bj 
disciples  from,  442 ;  addresses  His 
disciples  respecting  the  end  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 442,  445 ;  meeting  of  conspira- 
tors against,  456;  in  Bethany,  456, 
467;  anointed  by  Mary,  457,  453; 
dangers  of,  in  Jerusalem,  464 ;  washes 
disciples'  feet,  466,  467;  explains  His 
doing  so,  467;  tells  of  Judas'  treachery, 
468;  teUs  of  His  betrayal  and  death, 
470 ;  conrerse  with  Peter  respecting 
his  faith,  470, 472 ;  warns  His  disciples 
of  their  coming  hardships,  472 ;  pro- 
mises the  disciples  eternal  life,  480, 
481;  final  discourse  of,  to  disciples, 
482—499;  Spirit  of,  on  the  near 
approach  of  death,  505,  506 ;  and  the 
three  disciples  in  Gtothsemane,  508; 
betrayal  and  arrest  of,  in  Qethsemane, 
510,  511;  brought  before  Hannas, 
614  ;  trial  of,  before  Caiaphas,  516— 
526;  iUegality  of  trial  of,  517,  518; 
accused  of  blasphemy,  525 :  meeting 
of  judges  of,  529 ;  trial  of,  by  Pilate, 
533 — 638;  brought  again  before  Pilate, 
542—547;  scourging  of,  547,  648; 
mocked  and  scoffed  by  the  soldiers, 
649;  deliyered  oyer  to  the  people, 
551;  is  brought  out  to  be  crucified, 
559 ;  ascension  of,  607 ;  how  long  in 
the  grrare,  625. 

>9Wy  ancient,  pride  of,  i.  9. 
Jnws,  hatred  of  other  races,  I.  OS; 
enthusiasm  of,  for  education,  172; 
dress  of,  190;  religious  excitement 
of,  284;  war  against  Rome,  286; 
devotion  of  to  the  Holy  City,  295; 
Galilssan,  faithful  to  the  law,  812; 
population  of,  in  Itnroa,  Ac^  821; 
purchase  of  freedom  by,  327 ;  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  Romans,  828 ;  early 
admiration  of  the,  for  tiie  Romans, 
828 ;  under  Pompey's  rule,  829 ;  Mes- 
sianic enthusiasm  of  the,  331—333; 
Samaritans,  hatred  of,  by,  522 — 524 ; 
oonservatism  of,  ii.  25;  deputation  of, 
wait  on  Jo8U3, 110;  indignation  of, when 
Christ  contrasts  them  with  heathen, 
111;  kingdom  of  God,  as  imagined 
by ,  1 12 ;  sacred  money  of,  appropriated 
for  water  conduits,  177;  burial-places 
of  orimina],  575 ;  future  hopes  of  ro> 
Burrection  of,  577. 

Jowiah  education,  i,  67 ;  husband,  relation 
of  to  his  wife,  168;  tribal  divisions, 
667;  hatred  of  all  races,  ii.  77. 

/cwlsh  exclusivenoss,  rise  of,  i.  65;  de- 
nounces Greek,  66  ;  no  Gentile  to 
learn  Hebrew,  67. 

fearaol,  plain  of,  ii.  113. 

Joaasr,  high  priest,  aids  Qairhiius,  i.  285: 
death  of,  290. 

Foha  the  Baptist,  early  life  of,  !.  866,  857 ; 
(ate  of,  &o.,  511 ;  opinions  respeoting, 


614,  515;  probable  time  of  baptism 
by,  577;  Irving's  lectures  on,  577; 
mode  of  baptism  by,  577;  locality 
where   he    baptized,    578;    lying  in 

5 risen,  ii  113 ;  sends  disciples  to 
osus,  114;  prisoner  in  Machaorus, 
179;  murdered,  183. 

John  St.,  i.  464 ;  was  he  of  priestly  race  f 
ii.  614. 

Jordan,  the  river,  i.  24;  description  of  the, 
390 ;  great  plain  of  the,  39 1 ;  valley 
of  the,  576;  description  of  the,  576. 

Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  L  105 ;  death 
of,  848 ;  legend  of  body  of,  ii.  634. 

Joseph  and  Mary,  route  of,  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem,  i.  117. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  anks  Pilate  for 
Christ's  body,  ii.  575,  576. 

Jot  or  tittle,  origin  of  term,  ii.  615,  616. 

Jubilees,  Book  of,  i.  560. 

Judah,  prayer  of  Rabbi,  ii.  620. 

Judaism,  ** Hedge*'  round,  1.  68;  revival 
of,  under  Ezra,  243;  first  steps  to- 
wards open  separation  from,  ii.  52. 

Judas  the  Gaulonite,  devotion  of,  i.  287. 

Judas  Iscariot,  first  apparent  thought  of 
treacheiy  in,  ii.  200;  speaks  respecting 
Christ's  anointing,  458,  disappointment 
of,  459 ;  betrays  Christ  to  the  autho- 
rities, 460;  eats  the  sop  with  Jesus, 
469;  effects  of  conduct  of,  on  the 
disciples,  477 ;  farthers  his  treaoheroua 
schemes,  509 ;  remorse  and  anxiety  of, 
555 — ^557;  suicide  of,  657. 

Judas  Thaddasus,  belief  of,  in  the  Messiah, 
ii.  481,  482. 

Jadea,  size  of,  L  88,  509;  barrenness  of, 
1 18 ;  wilderness  of,  871 ,  872 ;  strength 
of  caste  in,  ii  316. 


Khans  or  Caravanserais,  i  120,  588. 

Kidron,  valley  of  the,  i.  211. 

Kingdom  of  God,  Israol  as  the,  i.  84;  sao- 

cessive  developments  of,  86. 
Knots,  illegality  of   tying,   ^.,    od  the 

Sabbath,  il,  95. 


Lamb,  Passover  offering  of,  i  216. 

Lamb  of  Grod,  title  of  Jesus,  i.  439,  4^, 
462. 

Last  Supper,  place  of  Jesus  at,  ii.  466^ 
Jesus  eats  the,  with  disciples,  476, 
476. 

Law,  reading  of  the,  i  194;  the,  ex- 
plained by  the  Rabbis,  245 ;  Christ's 
not  wishing  to  destroy,  but  fulfil  it, 
ii  62;  sacred,  the,  63 ;  **  food  or  drink,* 
metaphor  for  study  of,  195  ;  contents 
of,  616;  reading  of,  616 ;  superstitions 
reverence  for  letter  of,  616. 

Lawyer's  question  as  to  inheriting  etenul 
life,  ii  811,  812. 

Lawyers,  Christ's  speaking  agalnit  pruo- 
tioes  of,  ii  150, 15L 
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Lftyin^  on  of  bands,  1.  556. 

Luariu,  raiatng  of,  U.  884;  legends 

speoting,  884. 
IjMTeii,jMnble  of  tbree  moMures  of,  ii. 

167 ;  of  Fbariaees,  remarks  ooaoem- 

ing,  232. 
Lebanon,  ii.  219 ;  TsUey  of,  259. 
Leper,  Christ  enreth  a,  it  18;  oeremo- 

nies  for  the  purification  of  a,  15 — 17. 
Lepers,  Christ  heals  the  ten,  ii.  284,  285. 
Leprosy,  ii  18  (  oleansing  of,  15,  16 ;  oon- 

tagioosness  of,  612 ;  porifloation  from, 

612. 
Life  of  Christ,  difficnlty  of  writing  a,  L  156. 
Light,  Christ  the,  of  the  worid,  ii.  299. 
Literatnre,    heathen,    the    Qolden  Rnle 

f  onnd  hi  all,  ii  86. 
Loares,  miracle  of,  and  fishes,  ii  221. 
LongsnJOTering,  pattenoe  towanls  oflfenders, 

Ii  275. 
«•  Lord,"  meaning  of  title,  ii.  612. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the,  and  Talmud,  ii  619. 


M 


Vaohaerus,  fortress  of,  i  417—419;  ii 

1 14 ;  moaning  of,  i.  578. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  Christ,  i  5. 
Madness,  insinuation  of  Christ's,  accepted 

apparently  by  Mary,  ii  146. 
Magdala,  description  of,  ii  127. 
Magi,  the,  i  142,  144 ;    legends  of,  153 ; 

dorivation  of  word,  552. 
Magic,  vast  Itabbinioal  science  of,  ii.  140. 
Magistratos,  mooting  of,  to  condemn  Christ, 

U.  529, 530. 
Malachi,  his  prophecies  oonoeming  Jesus, 

i  894. 
Mammon,  the  god,  ii  620. 
Man  Umo  for  thirty-eight  years  cured,  ii  94. 
Manaon,  allusion  to  in  Acts,  i  5b 7. 
Mangers,  used  as  cradles,  i  560. 
Manna,  legonds  respecting,  ii.  192. 
Mariamne,  the  first,  wile  of  Herod,  i  8&— 

48. 
Marriage,  Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  ii  67. 
Marriage  ceremonies  in  East,  i.472. 
Martyrs  nndor  Herod,  i3l8. 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  i  106;  her  character, 

108 ;  Magnijicat^  109 ;  in  temple,  118 ; 

appearance  of,   114;    rebuke  o^   by 

Jesus,  228 ;  family  of,  468 ;  controrersy 

as    to    the    children    of,   574,   575; 

anxiety  of,  to    withdraw   Christ   to 

Nazareth,  ii  147:  yisits  Capernaum, 

171;  interyiew  of,  with  Christ,  173; 

goes  to  see  Christ  on  the  Cross,  569, 

570. 
Hnry  Magdalene,  healing  of,  ii.  132 — 184, 

624 ;  and  other  women  go  to  embalm 

JoBus,  583 ;  they  find  the  stone  rolled 

away  from  the  tomb^  and  an  angel 

sitting  within,  584. 
Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus,  ii  810,  811. 
Matthew,  St,  ii  30;  made  a  disciple,  81 ; 

feast  in  house  of,  82;   sees  in  Jesus 

the  fulHlmont  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  1 09; 

invitation  of,  great  principle  inrolYod 

in  it,  33. 


Mechanical  piety  of  Pbarfaeos,  ii  68L 
Medical  treatment,  Jewish,  ii  167. 
Memory,  feats  of  one  of  the  Rabbi%  i  216. 
Messiah,  ideas  respecting,  among  Jewa,  i 
79,80;  expected  adTont  of,  80;  biith- 
plaee  of,  81,  148;  to  appear  first  in 
Galilee,  81 ;  Jewish  ideas  of  kingdom 
of,  82,  83;  to  be  of  tribe  of  JudaiH 
147;  idea  concerning  the,  in  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  833 — 888 ;  in  Fonrth  Book 
of  Esdras,  838,  839;  risioa  of  the,  to 
Ezra,  840;  heralds  of  the,  841;  ex- 
citoment  at  the  near  approach  of  the, 
841, 846 ;  John*s  expectation  of,  8«2, 
883;  Babbmical  interpretation  o^ 
578;  expectation  of,  general,  141, 
562 ;  Christ's  divine  oonscionsness  of 
being  the,  ii  88;  Jewish  ooneeption 
of,  117,  187;  Rabbis'  ooneeption  of, 
196—198;  ideas  of  Pharisees  about 
the,  225;  Jesus  proclaimed,  240; 
Peter's  confession  of  the,  240;  diffl* 
cnlty  to  instil  idea  of  suffering,  244, 
245;  ideas  respecting,  291;  Christ's 
public  declaration  that  He  was,  291 ; 
feeling  of  some  that  Christ  was  the, 
294;  punishment  for  acknowledging 
Christ  as,  818;  kingdom  of,  855; 
advice  to  the  disciples  respecting  the 
coming  of,  862, 868 ;  opinions  respects 
ing  the,  437,  438;  Davidie  descent. 
625 ;  Jewish  ideas  of,  628,  640. 

Messiahs,  dootrine  of  two,  i  46a 

Messianio  dreams  atill  surviving,  i  576L 

Metretes,  different  opinions  respecting,  L 
682. 

Middle-age  preacher,  i  406. 

Military  terms,  Romsn,  ii  641. 

Miracle  of  five  loares  and  two  fishes,  IL 
186 ;  of  ooin  in  fish's  month,  266. 

Miracles,  beginning  of,  at  Cana,  i  477, 
478 ;  rsasonaUenesB  of,  479 ;  of  heal- 
ing, ii  5—7;  as  a  rslic^ona  in* 
fluence,  8;  euriosity  to  see  dia- 
eouraged,  8;  Christ  did  not  lay  stress 
on  them  alone,  145 ;  wrought  by  dii^ 
oiplcs,  256;  others  besides  disciples 
permitted  to  work,  270;  Luthec's  ea- 
timata  of,  626. 

Mirmonlons  ooneeption,  not  a  Jewish  idea, 
il07. 

Misconceptions  of  Mary  emieaniing  Chiistp 
iil46. 

Mission,  Christ  sends  the  Seventy  on  i^ 
a  288. 

Monebazus,  Prince  of  Adiabene,  ii  620. 

Months  of  the  Hebrew  year,  ii  567,  27& 

Moral  worthlessness  of  Pharisaic  righteoos- 
ness,  ii.  65. 

Morning  meal,  ii  148. 

Moses,  almost  deified,  ii  192 

Mother  and  brethren,  Christ  explains  who 
are  His,  ii  147. 

Mountsin,  Chriit  retires  to,  to  eseapa 
people,  ii  188. 

<*  Mountains,  to  remove,"  moaning  of,  iL 
685. 

Mourning  for  dead,  ii  160. 

Multitudes  taught,  ii  185. 

Murder,  Christ's  definition  of,  ii  6a  <7 
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MoBlArd-plant,  gnat  tis0  of  In  Faleftixia, 

ii.627. 
Mnstard-Beed,  parable  of,  ii.  157. 
Mystery,  loTo  of  in  Rabbinieal  teaohingi 

L  i*67. 


N 


Nabbns,  town  of,  i.  518. 

Kain,  the  **  beautifol,**  ii.  112;  yonng  man 

restored  to  life  at,  lid. 
Names,  Hebrew,  L  560. 
Napoleon,  on  Jesoa  Ohrist,  i  8, 14. 
Nathanael,    i    468—470;   thought  to  be 

John  or  Matthew,  582. 
Nation,  diviuon  of,  into  Haberim  and  Am- 

ha>aretz,  L  251 ;  rejoioing  of,  on  death 

of  Herod,  259. 
Nations,  Jewish  idea  of  nnmber  of,  ii  288. 
Nationii  enmity,  ii.  76. 
Nationalities^  gathering  of,  in  Jemsalem, 

at  PassOTer  time,  i.  206. 
Natinty,  the  caYo  of  the,  i.  135. 
Nazarene  Rabbis    accuse    Christ  of    de* 

moniacal  possession,  ii.  171. 
NazareneSy  Christ  grioTes  oyer  their  nnbe- 

Uef,  iL  175. 
Nazareth,  characteristics  of  life  in,  L  184 ; 

desoription  of,   230,  157;  people  of« 

160;  a  Tiew  from,  162,  163;  Christ 

TisitSy  iL  172;   moaning  of  name,  L 

664. 
Nazarite  mles,  i.  858,  859 ;  legend  of  a, 

860. 
Nero,  interpretation  of  name  of,  i  570. 
Net,  gathering  good  and  bad  fish,  parable 

of,ii  158. 
Naw  Moon,  time  of  the,  i.  199,  200 ;  yaria- 

tions  in  date  of,  567. 
Nieanor's  Qate^  L  128. 
Nioephoms,  Greek  historian,  L  579. 
Nioodemns,  the  Pharisee,  L  503^  504;  a 

rich  benefactor,  584;  speaks  timidly 

for  Ghrist,  ii.  295. 
Nobleman,  meaning  of,  L  587. 


Oaths,  sacredness  of,  i.  578 ;  the  nse  of,  ii 

69 ;  Christ  of,  617. 
Old  families,  English  and  other,  decay  of, 

L104. 
Oyid,  banishment  of,  L  547. 


Palestine, climate  and  vegetation  of,i  18, 19 ; 
physical  geography  of,  19 ;  fertility  of, 
20;  ancient  popnlonsness,  22 ;  history 
of,  in  the  generation  before  Christ,  29 ; 
ollmate  of,  564;  northern  boundary 
of,  585 ;  smallness  of,  15 ;  position  of, 
on  map  of  the  ancient  world,  15; 
spring  in,  547 ;  fertility  of,  547 ; 
ii.  627;  rheumatic  diseases  of,  622; 
■oonery  of,  628 ;  winds  of,  633 ;  winter 
In,  i  557. 


Palsy,  man  sick  of  the,  cured,  ii  339. 

Pan,  legend  of  death  of,  i  354. 

Parable,  application  of,  to  Jewish  pre- 
judice, ii  343 ;  first  to  a  great  mnl* 
titnde  from  fishing-boat,  ii  153 ;  of 
the  debtors,  125;  the  prodigal  eon, 
850,  351 ;  rich  man  suddenly  sum- 
moned before  God,  152;  the  lost  sheep, 
349;  a  familiar  way  of  instructing, 
153;  peculiar  adaptability  of,  to  tlM 
people»322;  the  unjust  steward,  852; 
the  woman  with  the  lost  silver,  349. 

Ftavlytio,  healing  of,  ii  28. 

Paralysed  man,  ii  22. 

Parents,  duty  of  honouring,  ii.  208,  209. 

Parthians,  the,  i  38,  89,  369. 

Passover,  ceromony  of,  i  215 — ^217 ;  feast  of 
the,  201 ;  length  of,  567;  meaning  of 
in  Hebrew,  567 ;  number  of  ss orifices 
at,  567;  ceremony  of  the,  described, 
568  J  order  of  eating  the,  ii  473  ( 
singmg  of  psalms  at  the,  504;  pro-> 
parations  of  the  disciples  for  the^ 
462,463;  time  of,  102. 

Paul  attacked  by  the  people,  i  567. 

Peace,  the  Roman,  i  389. 

Pearl  of  great  price,  parable  of,  ii  158. 

People,  agitation  of  the,  respecting  Jesns, 
ii.  504;  Jesns  consoles  the,  on  His 
way  to  execution,  561,  562  ;  the,  scoff 
at  Christ  on  the  cross,  566,  567; 
listened  standing,  Christ  sat,  135. 

Perea,  description  cS  district  of,  i  815; 
Jesus  urged  to  leave,  ii  365 ;  meaning 
of  name,  i  572. 

Peijury,  sanctioned  by  Rabbis  if  purified 
by  an  offering,  ii  69. 

Persian  religion,  the,  i  137 ;  infiuenoe  of, 
on  Judaism,  139. 

Peter,  St.,  special  mention  of,  ii  47;  i* 
465 ;  first  interview  with  Christ,  466 1 
enjoined  by  Christ  to  teach  His  flock, 
ii  603;  Christ's  blessing,  241 ;  Christ's 
charge  to,  242;  cuts  off  a  servant*s 
ear,  511,512;  and  John,  follow  Christ 
after  His  arrest,  513,  527;  denies 
Christ  thrice,  528, 529 ;  his  impulsive- 
ness, 544;  mother-in-law,  illness  of, 
cured,  5;  house  of,  Jesus  in,  155; 
612 ;  death  of ,  i  4  ;  as  "  the  Rock," 
tt.63i. 

Pharisaic  conception  of  righteousness,  iL 
64 ;  hypocrisy  denounced,  209,  210. 

Pharisee,  invites  Christ  to  his  bouse,  ii 
122;  Jesus  dhies  with  a,  839—341 ; 
the  word,  gradual  disuse  of,  66 ;  and 
Publican,  parable  of  the,  369. 

Pharisees,  and  Herodians,  alliance  of,  ii. 
222 ;  disloyalty  of  the,  417 ;  craft  of 
the,  417;  6,000  in  Christ^s  day,  i  69; 
numbers  through  the  empire,  70 ;  and 
Sadducees,  different  opinions  of,  ii 
223 — ^228;  &c,attempt  to  arrest  Christ 
by,  292—294;  demand  proof  from 
Christ  of  His  true  Messiahship,  326; 
Jesus  alludes  to  miixims  of,  104; 
Jealousy  of  the,  i  516 ;  noble  principles 
of,  70,  71;  different  classes  of,  72; 
ii626;  decay  of,  i.  73;  rebuked  by 
Jesus,  ii.  854 ;  strict  rules  reBpocting 
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those  with  wbom  the^  ate,  122 ;  hatred 
between,  and  Saddueeei,  687;  eor- 
nption  of,  €33. 

Fhataely  L  38, 39. 

Phenieiana,  famoaa  aa  traders,  L  588. 

Phenomena,  natural  explanations  of  ordi- 
nary, unknown,  it  93. 

Philip,  his  reign,  government,  &e.,  i.  322 ; 
mention  of,  iL  49;  tomb  of,  233. 

Fhili8tia,plainof,L647. 

Phylacteries,  eountless  rales  for  the 
straps,  Ae.  of,  it  128, 129,  624. 

Physician,  Christ  the,  of  sodIs,  il.  199. 

Pilate,  palace  of,  in  Jorasalem,  ii.  600,  501 ; 
character  of,  631 ;  trial  of  Jesus 
by,  533 — 538;  Jesas  again  before, 
542—^7;  endeayours  to  sare  Jesus 
from  the  cross,  550 — 552 ;  public 
works  of,  for  Jerusalem,  i.  296 ;  goTem- 
ment  of,  381. 

PQate's  offences  to  the  Jows,  it  177. 

Pilgrimage  to  Gerizim,  L  386. 

Piig^magea,  abuses  during,  it  296. 

Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  221 ;  approach 
of,  tows»ls  Jerusalem,  i.  393;  de- 
parture of,  from  Jerusalem,  225; 
Journey  of,  to,  232,  233. 

Pius  Scipio,  proconsul  of  Syria,  1.  281. 

Places  at  feasts,  order  of  taking,  ii  339, 
340. 

Plain  of  Esdraelon,  people  of,  L  16L 

Polycarp*s  martyrdom,  i.  4. 

Pompcy  and  the  Jews,  i.  329 ;  murder  of, 
573;  triumph  of,  574;  takes  Jeru- 
salem, 570 ;  notices  of,  29 — 81. 

Pool  of  Dothosda,  Christ's  meeting  with 
the  man  healed  at,  iL  98. 

Poor,  the,  and  Christianity,  L  11;  in 
Heathen  antiquity,  12 ;  in  Jewish,  12. 

Possessed,  cure  of  man,  ii.  5. 

Possession  by  spirits,  ideas  of,  In  Christ's 
day,  il  5. 

Potter's  Field,  Judas  snd  the,  il  642. 

Prayer,  efficacy  of  united,  il  275 ;  earnest, 
heard,  parable  to  prore,  3L4;  fre- 
quency of,  by  Pharisees,  60 ;  Jewish, 
antiquity  of,  i.  567 ;  special,  for  feasts, 
567;  superstitious  eonceminp,  ii.  37, 
88;  the  Lord's,  81,  82,  Rabbis  on, 
612,  613;  alphabeUcal,  615;  repeti- 
tions in,  619. 

Preaching,  Christ's,  to  be  the  sign,il  146 ; 
differences  between  that  of  Christ 
and  of  Rabbis,  56;  remarks  on 
Christ's,  56. 

Prescriptions,  some  Jewish,  U.  1C9. 

Priesthood,  Jewish,  decay  of,  I  89;  Jewish, 
80 ;  number  of,  87,  88 ;  dignitaries  of, 
88 ;  poor  members  of,  89. 

Priests,  fears  of  the  chief,  as  to  the  resur- 
rection of  JesQB,  il  679 ;  genealogy  of, 
L  90 ;  legal  age  for  consecration,  90 ; 
consecration  of,  91 ;  dress  of,  91 ; 
duties  of,  92;  marriage  of,  93 ;  priestly 
towns,  93 ;  support  of,  93. 

Princes,  Asmonean,  friends  of  the,  L  574. 

Procurators  of  Roman  provinces,  I  571. 

Property,  the  disciples  retained  enough  to 
provide  for  their  daily  wants,  ii.  180. 

Prophet,  Jewish  idea  of  a,  i.  393. 


Pkopheta,  GaUUean,  iL  895;   falas,  mSe- 

leading  the  people,  L  583 ;  decay  of 

the,  332. 
Aroaelytes,  foreign,  in  Jeniaakmy  L  434^ 

number  of,  140. 
ProverlM,  last  chapters  of,  date  of,  L  565. 
ProTorba  and  parablea  of  the  Jews,  i  182. 
Publican,  making  a,  a  diaciple,  astomiding 

noTelty  of,  il  31 ;  apparent  imprudenoi 

of  admitting  a,  as  diaeiple,  32;  d^ 

riTation  of  word,  618. 
Publieana,  at  Capernaum  many,  il  28; 

greed  and  tyranny  of,  29 ;  hatred  to^ 

intense,  29;  outcaats  from  society,  39; 

and  people  receire  eulogy  of  John 

with  jcy,  117;  good,  613. 
Publicity  ahunned  by  Jesus,  il  15, 234. 
Publiua   Sulpiciua    Quiriniua,    goTemor- 

general  of  Syria,  I  277. 
*< Purification  "  hi  different  religiona,  1 561. 
Purification,  tha  feast  of,  i.  127,  129;  ii 

689 
Purim,  feast  of,  I  237. 


Queetion  raiaed.  If  Jesus  wore  tho  Iffusiah  f 

ill38. 
Quiet  home  life  of  Jesus  with  His  dladplsa, 

ii.  130. 
Quintilius  Yarua  eomea  to  Jemaalem,  I 

268;  plundera  Jemaulem,   269;  the 

Temple,  269 ;  adyanoea  again  on  Jera- 

aalem,  271. 
Quiriaiua,  Legate  in  Syria,  1  572L 
Quotationa  frrai  Old  Teatament  in  Now,  1 

154. 


B 


Rabbi,  ancient  aennon  of,  I  195 ;  different 
profeasions  of  a,  240 ;  meaning  of 
title,  580 ;  to  follow  a,  588;  things  un- 
becooning  in  a,  il  613. 

Rabbinical  custom  to  teach  a  form  of 
prayer,  il  SU 

Rabbinical  rules,  strict  obserranca  c»f,  i 
252 ;  working  of,  in  Jewish  daily  life, 
25& 

Rabbinical  schools  as  old  aa  Jaeob^  L  74 ; 
in  heaTon,  75. 

Rabbinism,  Jesus  a  dangeroua  enemy  to, 
il  104. 

Rabbis,  accepted  money  from  tbeir  scholars, 
ii.  130 ;  actiyity  of  the,  21 ;  anxiety  of 
the,  respecting  Christie  roaurreotion, 
597 ;  anxiety  of,  and  dread  of  Jesus, 
95 ;  Christ's  attack  on,  for  not  keeping 
law,  289, 290;  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
of  llie,  64;  Christ  proclaims  them  • 
hindrance  to  true  knowledge^  108? 
eondenmation  of  conduct  of,  15C; 
custom  of,  with  regard  to  offeztdeTs, 
274;  deputations  of,  sent  to  crush 
Christ,  200, 201 ;  difficulty  of  learning 
endless  precepts  of,  207 ;  disciplea  of.  I 
463  dispute  of  Jesus  with  the,  569; 
hostile  feelings  of,  iL  27;  hostility  of 
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the,  to  JeeuB,  i.  3G1 ;  demand  a  sign  of 
Jesus,  ii.  8C0 ;  in  danger  of  losing  au- 
thority, 137 ;  indignation  of,  at  Christ, 
19 i  ;  infuriated,  provoking  Christ  to 
oonunit  Himself,  158;  insurrection  of. 
In  Jerusalem,  i.  61 ;  l&vri  of  the,  580 ; 
and  the  common  people,  347 ;  manners 
of  the,  iL  848;  denounced  by  Jesus, 
849 ;  miracles  of,  L  75 ;  inordinate 
pride  of,  76 ;  slavery  of  nation  to,  76 ; 
any  may  be,  78;  noted,  of  Christ's 
day,  226,  227;  ofifer  to  be  dis- 
ciples, iL  IGO;  national  preachers 
of    the,  i.  344;  overawed,   ii.    146; 

Eassages  from,  respecting  the  Messiah, 
586 ;  pedantry  of,  563  ;  persecuting 
spirit  of  the,  IL  489;  place  of  the, 
at  feasts,  840 ;  public  addresses  of,  i 
543 ;  questions  of  importance  referred 
to,  ii  151 ;  reverence  shown  to,  21 ; 
seek  to  arrest  Jesus,  836;  self- 
righteousness  of,  26;  sermons  of,  4; 
training  of,  i  67 ;  use  of,  as  an  oxiier, 
67;  dignity  of,  71;  Importance  of, 
77;  unpaid,  77;  and  their  disciples, 
ii.  628;  classes  of,  627;  mock  purity 
of,  617 ;  titles  of,  612 ;  how  conferred, 
613. 

•*  Raca,'*  use  of  word,  ii.  616. 

EUchel,  weeping  for  her  children,  i.  118, 557. 

Redemption-money,  L  561 ;  of  first-bom, 
130;  modem  ceremony  of,  181. 

Reed,  the,  of  Palestine,  ii.  623,  624. 

Reform,  much  needed  amongst  Jewish 
leaders,  ii.  85. 

Reformations,  always  begin  with  the  ob- 
scure, ii.  120;  temporary,  under  John, 
146. 

Religion  acted  for  gain,  it  80 ;  comparison 
of  Roman  and  Jewish,  L  326  ;  in  an- 
tiquity, 547. 

Renounce  anything  that  hinders  a  godly 
life,  ii  272. 

Respect,  ancient  sense  of  familiarity  de- 
stroying, i  587. 

Restlessness  of  Jews,  politically,  in  Christ's 
day,  i.  61, 141. 

Resurrection,  Christ  appears  to  Mary  after 
His,  ii.  585,  586 ;  to  Peter,  588 ;  to 
the  Two,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
589 — 592;  Jewish  ideas  respecting, 
254,  255;  opinions  of  Ewald  re- 
specting the,  581;  propheoy  of  by 
Jesus,  i  500,  501. 

Retaliation,  doctrine  of  repudiated,  ii.  71, 
72. 

Retreat  of  Antony  from  Media,  i.  44. 

Revenge,  sanctioned  by  Old  Testament,  ii. 
78 ;  the  idea  of,  cherished  by  Jew  and 
heathen,  71. 

Hichter,  Jean  Paul,  on  Jesus  Christ,  i  1. 

Righteous,  meaning  of  word  amongst  the 
Jews,  i  132. 

Riot,  dreadful,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  177. 

Risings  in  (jialiloe,  under  Athronges, 
Simon,  <feo.,  i  270. 

Bites  and  forms,  Christ's  vindication  of  the 
,   disuse  of,  by    the    disciples,  ii   52; 
only  necessary  when  religion  was  in 
its  childhood,  63. 


Rivals,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  10. 

Roman  Emperor,  omnipotence  of,  i  26; 
empire,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  25,  27 : 
feeling  of  superiority  and  aversion  to 
the  conquered,  ii  76 ;  generals,  cor- 
ruptness of,  i  40 ;  religion  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  28. 

Romans,  contismpt  of,  to  other  nations,  i.  9. 

Rome,  assimilating  power  of,  i  824;  de> 
putation  sent  to,  293 ;  friends  of,  ii. 
107;  tribute  of  Judea  to,  i  115;  in 
Christ's  day,  853 ;  its  size,  25, 26. 

Roofs,  Eastern,  ii.  23. 

Rose  gardens  in  Jo*rusalem,  i  568. 

Rousseau  on  Jesus  Chiist,  i  2. 

Rule,   heathen    overthrow    of,    ideas  of  ' 
Esdras  concerning  the,  i  840, 341. 

Ruler,  the  young,  and  Jesus,  ii.  374— ^77*  * 


Sabbath,  oommencement  of,  ii  96;  Jetns 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Sabbatli, 
for  curing  the  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  98;  David  violates,  by 
eating  holy  bread,  183;  duration  of, 
96;  facta  respecting  Jewish  observa- 
tion of,  818;  grand  fidelity  of  Jews 
to,  103;  Jesus  cited  before  tribunal 
for  desecration  of,  98 ;  Jewish,  2,  7 ; 
maxims  of  Pharisees  concerning,  98 ; 
miracle  wrought  on  the,  817;  obser- 
vance, extraordinary  strictness  of, 
95,  96,  622,  630,  639;  preparation 
for,  2 ;  service  in  synagogue,  3 ;  re- 
velation  respecting  observance  of, 
97 ;  rules  concerning  food,  &o.,  96 ; 
strict  observance  of,  97 ;  the,  a  day  of 
peace,  joy,  and  refreshment,  104; 
violation  of  laws  by  Pharisees,  98. 

Sabbath-day's  journey,  ii.  022. 

Sabbath  laws,  Jesus  places  himself  higher 
than,  ii.  104^ 

Sacrifices  for  empire  and  emperor,  standing 
grievance,  ii  177. 

Sadduceoa,  i.  68 ;  doctrines  of  the,  ii  222 
—224,  226. 

Sslim,  locality  of,  i  578. 

Salome  ^daughter  of  Herodias)  dancing  of, 
at  the  feast,  i  430 ;  her  inquest,  480. 

Salome  (mother  of  James  and  John),  was 
she  related  to  the  Virgin?  i.  467. 

Salt,  loss  of  savour  of,  ii.  615. 

Salutations,  ii  180,  181 ;  to  house,  631. 

Salvation  of  Israel,  ii  107. 

Samaria,  Christ's  journey  through,  il. 
280,  281;  description  of,  616—518  5 
rebuilt  by  Horod,  51. 

Samaiitan  woman,  dififerout  opinions  as  to 
the  city  from  which  she  came,  i  585. 

Samaritans,  land  of  the,  i  823  ;  parable  of 
the  good,  ii  312,  313. 

Sandals,  ii.  631. 

Saropta,  Phenician  village  of,  ii.  113. 

Satan  under  the  feet  of  ChrisVs  servantfl| 
ii  815;  in  New  Testament,  i  442 1 
temptations  by,  of  Jesus,  i  443. 

Schleiermacher  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  L 
125. 
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School!  in  Israol,  L  171 — 176 ;  in  Jem- 

lalcm,  243. 
Scribe,  title  of,  explained,  i.  6C9. 
Scribes,  indignation  of,  iL  26;    dieeom- 

fitttre  of,  28. 
Soripor  walletyor  ^basket,**  meaning  of, 

ii.  631,  632. 
«  Scythiana,"  city  of  tbe,  L  572. 
<«  Sealing  "  by  God,  meaniuR  of,  ii.  689. 
Sejanna,  fall  of,  L  868;  influenoe  of,  in 

Jndea,  294. 
Semieha,  laying  on  of  handa,  L  577. 
Seneca  spoke  of  the  gods  almost  like  a 

Christian,  iL  74. 
Sennon  on  the  Moant,  ii  61,  52 ;  scene  of, 

615. 
Serrant,  parable  of  the  wioked,  ii  275, 

27& 
Serrsnts,  Tarions  duties  of,  i  189. 
Serrice,  Jesus  accused  because  of  fiimpU- 

city  of  teaching,  ii  128. 
Seventy,  Christ^s  instructions  to  tbe,  ii. 

284 ;  aigniflcanee  of  the  appointment 

of  the,  283;    snocesa    of  mission    of 

the,  814. 
fihammai,  type  of  Rabbi,  ii  25. 
Shechem,  moaning  of,  i.  586;  description 

of  valley  of,  i  519,  527. 
Sheep,  shepherd's  anxiety  for  lost,  ii  278. 
Shefelah,  meaning  of  word,  i  547. 
Shekel,  the,  i  561. 
Shnnem,  Tillage  of,  ii  llSw 
Sick,  Sabbath  roles  concerning,  ii  104. 
Sign,  demanded  for  by  authorities,  i  429 ; 

ii.  228, 
Siloain,  fall  of  tower  in,  ii  178. 
Simoon,  the  aged,  i  132. 
Simon  Bo«thus,  it  22a 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  ii  614. 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  compelled  to  boar 

the  cross,  ii.  5G0. 
Sfanon  the  Just,  i  648. 
Shnon  Maocabaona,  i  69. 
Simon  the  Zealot,  ii  49.    . 
SIb,  belief  in  eartbly  pnnishmenta  of,  ii 

816;  the  conception  of,  unknown  in 

antiqaitr,  i  7 ;  no  idea  of,  in  anti- 
quity, 547. 
Sincerity,  Christ's  fundamental   demand 

of,  ii.  61. 
sunders  by  Rabbis,  Christ's  refutation  of, 

iil42. 
Slayes,  prisoners  sold  as,  i  43. 
Slayery,   condemned  bv  Christ,  i  11 ;  Ib 

antiquity,  11  ;  ii  623. 
Socrates*  remarks  on  tbesonl,  i  684. 
Stfhar,  The,  i.  563. 
Soldier    pierces   Christ's   side   with  his 

spear,  ii.  574. 
Soldiers  cast  lots  for  Christ's  gannenta,  Ii 

564,  5G5. 
Solomon,  legonds  of,  ii  626. 
Solomon,  Psalms  of,  i  329 ;  on  adrent  of 

the  Messiah,  335—338. 
Solomon's  porch,  ii.  825. 
Sun  of  Man,  i  81 ;  familiarity  of  expreasioiiy 

681;  ii614. 
Sower,  parable  of  the,  ii  154;  explained, 

155. 
Spies,  Christ's  steps  dogged  by,  ii  95. 


Spiritnal  Head,  Chxiat,  of  a  new  family 

ii  147. 
Stanley,  Dean,  remark  of,  cm  old  Engiidi 

manner  of  mourning,  i  677. 
Star  in  the  Eaat,  i  144,  662;  legends  oi 

the,  158. 
Stater,  the  coin,  Ii.  636. 
Stephen,  St.,  trial  of,  ii  99. 
Steward,  parable  of  the  nnjnst,  li  852, 85& 
Stoicism,  creed  of,  i  8. 
Stole,  use  and  deeeription  of,  i  579. 
Storm  calmed  by  Christ  on  the  liske  of 

OaUlee,  ii  1*62. 
Stranger,  position  o^  in  first  ages  of  Rnme, 

ii  75. 
Strangers  allowed  to  enter  dniing  meals, 

ii  128. 
Suffering,  associated  by  Chriat  with  trae 

discipleahip,  ii  60. 
Superstitions  regarding  the  Templs  Ac, 

i202. 
Supper,  parable  of  the  great,  ii  842, 848. 
Swine  In  Pelestine,  ii  621. 
Synagogue   in   Capernaum,   li.   110;  the 

great,  i  71,  667;    Chrial  visits,  ii 

174 ;  service,  ii  8. 
Synagogues,  elosicg  of,  sgainst  Christ,  iL 

215 ;  importance  of,  i  184 ;  erection 

of,  186;  opening  of,  for  serrices,  187; 

arrangement    of    interior    of,    187; 

won^hip  in,  192^-194;  sixe  and  fona 

of,  666;  mler  of,  office  of,  tt.  629. 


Tabemades,  feast  of,  ii  986, 278,  279, 2tt, 
28(>,  296 ;  great  rejokiQgs  on  lasi  dsj 
of  feast  of,  293. 

Table,  manner  of  sitting  st,  ii  128 ;  Tarions 
ceremonies  connected  with  anting  at| 
12a 

Tabor,  Mount,  ii  260. 

Talenta,  parable  of  the  ten,  ii  8€9>-891 ; 
lessons  on  the  parable  of  the,  891. 

TaUith,  the,  i  566. 

Talmud,  first  collection  of  traditionB,  Ac, 
resulting  in,  ii  205;  extracta  from, 
i  254  ;  contents  of  the,  ii  618 ;  peaiU 
from  the,  619,  620,  628,  627,  681. 

Tares,  parable  of,  ii  168 ;  among  wheat, 
627. 

Tax  for  temple  paid  by  Christ,  ii  266. 

Teacher,  revcreface  due  to,  i  244. 

Teaching,  Christ's,  denounced  aa  roToln- 
tionary,  ii  207;  no  reward  to  bo 
taken  for,  by  diseiplei,  631. 

Temple,  Christ  greater  than,  ii  104 « 
Christ  teaching  in,  286,  287;  earn- 
pari  son  of  the  body  to,  i  684;  eooit 
of  women  in,  ii  298;  deaecTAtion  of 
the,  i  496 ;  buyers  and  sellers,  Ac,  ex* 
polled  from,  497 ;  fight  in,  at  feast  of 
Ubemacles,a  638;  gates  of,  i66Q,561 ; 
heathen  gifta  to,  62;  Heroid,  descrip- 
tion of,  95,  07 ;  Herod  proposes  to  re- 
build, 64 ;  Herod's  senrice  at,  87,  97; 
Jesus  questioned  respecting  destroo* 
tion  of  the,  ii.  440,  441 ;  signs  of  de- 
struction of  the,  454,  466;  morning 
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serrice,  fto.,  i.  218 ;  Jesus  in,  with  the 
Rabbis,  226;  defiled  by  Samaritans, 
292;  plunder  of  treasury,  ii.  268,  264; 
regulations  for  priests  in  the,  i.  208 ; 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the,  at  Christ's 
death,  ii.  672  ;  scene  in  the  temple  on 
the  arrival  of  Jesus,  402 ;  buyers  and 
sellers  turned  out  of,  402 ;  deputation 
of  authorities  of  the,  oome  to  Jesus, 
406 ;  second,  inferiority  of,  to  first, 
i.  87  ;  tax  towards  treasury  of  the,  ii. 
263,  264;  the,  on  the  day  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  682 ;  illumina- 
tion at  feasts,  638 ;  immense  cisterns 
of,  621 ;  shekel  of,  636. 

Temptation,  incident  to  man,  i.  438 ;  of 
Christ,  characteristics  of,  439. 

Temptation  to  Christ  to  use  His  power  for 
Himself,  ii.  146. 

Ten  tribes,  traces  of,  in  Christ's  day,  i. 
661. 

Teruma,  separation  of,  L  260. 

Testimony  of  two  men  received,  ii.  800. 

Theatre,  Herod's,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  209. 

Theologians,  Christ's  change  of  conduct 
toward,  ii.  201. 

Theology,  the  staple  of  conversation  in 
Nazareth,  ii.  66. 

Theudas  and  others  promised  the  people 
great  miracles,  ii.  144,  146. 

Thief,  the  penitent,  on  the  cross,  ii.  667, 
668. 

Thieves,  the  two,  are  put  to  death,  ii. 
674, 

Thomas,  Christ  shows,  the  marks  of  cruci- 
fixion, ii.  698. 

Threshing-floors,  arrangement  of,  i.  667. 

Tiberias,  made  capital  of  Galilee,  and 
fortified,  i.  302. 

Tiberius,  reign  of,  i.  887. 

Time,  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  ii.  626. 

Toil,  exhausting,  of  Christ,  ii.  137. 

Towers,  watch,  for  shepherds,  i.  669. 

Trade,  respect  for,  among  Jews,  i.  78. 

Trades,  proscribed,  among  Jews,  i.  660; 
from  which  neither  priest  nor  king 
could  rise,  687. 

Traditions  of  more  authority  than  Scrip- 
tures, ii.  205,  206. 

Traffic,  in  doves  and  sheep,  i.  683. 

Training,  early,  of  Christ  by  Mary  and 
Joseph,  ii.  54,  65. 

Transfiguration,  supposed  scene  of,  ii.  260 ; 
witnesses  of,  250. 

Travelling,  restrictions  on,  ii.  97. 

Treacherous  invitation  to  morning  meal 
with  Rabbi,  it  148. 

Treasure  hidden  in  field,  parable  of,  ii. 
158 ;  on  earth  not  to  be  sought  after, 
83 ;  custom  of  hiding,  628. 

Treasury  of  Temple,  abuses  with  regard 
to,  ii.  208  ;  the  widow  casts  her  mite 
into  the,  433. 

Tribute,  Pharisees  question  Jesus  respect- 
ing, ii.  417  ;  answer  of  Jesus  to  ques- 
tion of,  417—419. 

Troops,  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast 
months,  i.  688. 

True  puritv  and  cleanliness,  ii.  149. 

Trust  in  God  and  Faith,  U.  83,  84. 


Twelve,  sent  forth  to  preach,  the,  ii.  179 ; 

the,  ask  Jesus    to    strengthen    their 

faith,  869  ;  self-denial  of  the,  867  ;  left 

all  to  follow  Jesus,  378. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  description  of,  ii.  216; 

heathenism  of,  119. 


U 


Unbelief  of  the  Gadarenes,  il  166. 
Unclean  spirit,  Christ  said  to  be  possessed 

with,  ii.  142. 
Unclean ness,  purifying  of,  L  247. 
Union  of  hostile  factions  of   the  nation 

against  Jesus,  ii.  107. 
Universal   religion,   first  proclamation  of, 

ii.  76 ;   idea  of,  scouted  by  antiquity, 

i.  9. 
Unleavened  bread,  feast  of,  i.  218 — 216. 


Veronica,  legend  of,  i.  464. 

Vessels,    burial    of    Tabernacle,    i.     384, 

386. 
Vineyard,  parable  of  the,  ii.  879,  880. 
Voice,  a,  heard  from  heaven  by  Jesus,  IL 

436,  487. 


W 


War,  relation  of  Christ  to,  i.  11. 

Washing  of  feet,  &c.,  Christ  conformed  to 

such  forms  as,  ii.  129 ;  of  bands,  &c., 

202—204  ;  of  vessels,  &c.,  204,  206. 
Water,   promise    of   living,   i.   624,  626 ; 

restrictions  of  uses  of  different  kinds 

of,  248 ;  wish  for,  ii.  293,  298 ;  walking 

on,  188,  189. 
Wealth,  unjust  uses  of,  ii.  854. 
Wedding,   parable  of  the,  feast,  ii.  413, 

414. 
Well,  Jacob's,  at  Gerizim,  i.  620 ;  woman  at, 

621. 
Widow,  parable  of  the  importunate,  ii.  867, 

868. 
Wine,  use  of,  among  Jews,  i.  476 ;  Christ 

is  offered,  on  the  Cross,  ii.  668. 
Withered  hand,  man  with,  healed  bv  Jesus, 

ii.  104. 
Woman,  in  antiquity,  i.  12  ;  dress  of  Jew- 
ish, 191. 
Women,  those  who  followed  Christ,  ii.  127  ; 

position  of,  in  Israel,  i.  166. 
Word  of  God,  frequent  use  of  expression, 

i.  578. 
Words,  explanation  of,  by  figures,  &c.,  i. 

266. 
Work,  excessive,  of  Christ,  u.  186. 
World,  centre  of,  believed  to  be  Jerusalem, 

i.  15 ;   ready  for  teachings  of  Jesus, 

ii.  76. 
"World    to  come,"    meaning    of  Jewish 

phrase  of,  .ii.  625. 
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Tod,  lagflod  of  «fao  lefelor,  VL  616. 
Touth,  pfreoooity    of,  in  Jndaa,  I    224; 
■firiiig  of  unfading,  iL  193. 


eMxteiia,  tli9  poblioMi,  11. 887, 88a 


ZMhftriM  lad  Elinboih,  L  94:  liTompk 

99. 
Zoidoti^  title  of,  L  573. 
Zebedee,  origin  of  name  of,  ii  614. 
Zebnlon«  eountry  of  and  N^^thali,   L 

688. 
Zenibbebel,l.548. 
Zion,  iL  641. 
Zua,  the  ooin,  Talne  of|  fi.  CI7. 
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